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LIST OF WITNESSES ALPHABETICALLY ARRANGED. 


Name of Witness. 


Adye, Lieut.-Colonel 
C.B., R.A. 


John, 
Altham, Colonel E. A. C.M.G. - 


Amery, Mr. Libs 5 - - 


Armstrong, Major O., D.8.0.  - 


Atkins, Mr. J. B. - - - 


- Baden-Powell, 
Ri S.:S.,:C:B. 


Major-General 


Barton, Major-General G., C.B., 
C.M.G. 


Brodrick, The Right Hon. St. 
John, M.P. 


yv.c. Buller, General The Right 
Hone pital. | k1., -G.C.B., 
G.C.M.G. 


y.c. Buller, General The Right 
Honeetsin hk. Pi, G.c.B, 
G.C.M.G. 


Butler, Lieut.-General Sir W. 
F., K.C.B. 


Carr, Colonel E. E., c.B, - 


Clarke, General Sir C. M., 
Bart., G.C.B. 


Coke, Major-General J. Talbot 


Collen, Major - General Sir 


Edwin, G.C.I.E., C.B. 
Colvile, Major-General Sir 
H. E., K.C.M.G., C.B. 


1 
Se ee eee EEE > ee 


Crabbe, Colonel E. M. §S., c.B. 


Davidson Colonel W. L., c.B, - 


72c. 750--Wt. 23374. 1/04. 





Designation. 





Late Assistant Adjutant-General for 

Colonial Forces, South Africa. 
Assistant Quartermaster-General, In- 
telligence Division. 


Sent out by the “Times” in August 
1899; at front in Natal during No- 
vember 1899, also with Lord Roberts 
during part of February 1900 ; returned 
to England in August 1900 to work 
on “ Times History of the War.” 


Financial Adviser 
after June 1901. 


to Lord Kitchener 


Sent to South Africa by “ Manchester 
Guardian” newspaper as a War Corres- 
pondent in October 1899; witnessed 
operations in Natal till the relief of 
Ladysmith ; subsequently accom- 
panied Lord Roberts’ force up to 
Pretoria. 


Commanded Troops, Mafeking; Com- 
manded a Mobile Force in Western 
Transvaal ; Inspector-General of South 
African Constabulary. 


Commanded 6th Infantry Brigade, 
Natal Field Force ; Commanded Sixth 
Infantry Brigade in General Hunter’s 
Command in Western Transvaal ; 
Commanded Krugersdorp District ; 
Commanded Pretoria District. 


Secretary of State for War - . 


General Officer Commanding in Chief, 
South Africa; General Officer Com- 
manding, Natal. 


General Officer Commanding in Chief, 
South Africa; General Officer Com- 
manding, Natal. 


Genera] Officer Commanding, South 
Africa, from November 1898 to August 
1899 ; Acted as High Commissioner 
and Governor of Cape Colony during 
December 1898, January and part of 
February 1899, in absence of Sir A. 
Milner. 


Commanded Second Royal Scots Fusiliers 
in Natal under Sir R. Buller, and sub- 
sequently in Orange River Colony and 
Transvaal till August, 1902. 


Quartermaster-General to the Forces’ - 


Commanded 10th Infantry Brigade, 
Natal Field Force. 


Military Member in Council, India, in 
1899. 


Commanded Guards Brigade; Com- 
manded Ist Division whilst Lord 
Methuen was on sick list ; Commanded 
9th Division. 


Commanded the 3rd Battalion Grena- 
dier Guards in South Africa till end of 
1900 ; subsequently commanded a 
mounted column in Cape Colony. 


Colonel on Staff, Royal Artillery, South 
Africa. 


Wy. & S. 21397 


Date. 


4 February 1903 - 





| Question. 


| 





| 12205—12373 


16 February 1903 - 14688—14962 


24 March 1903 


10 June 1903 


24 March 1903 


19 March 1903 


20 February 1903 


1 May 1903 - 


17 February 1903 - 


18 February 1903 - 


11 February 1903 - 


17 March 1903 


6 February 1903 - 


19 March 1903 


25 March 1903 


26 February 1903 - 


18 March 1903 


13 March 1903 


20416—20560 


22050—22200 


20775—20827 


19820—20020 


16181—16395 


21591—21852 


14963—15270 


15271—15651 


13381—13635 


19145—19298 


12908—13015 
20197—20273 
20954—2 1072 


169 70—17126 


19735—19819 


18620—18721 











Page. 


10 


143 


464 


423. 


248 


539 


169 


tS 


~JI 
cs) 


392 


36 


44] 


419 


367 
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List OF WITNESSES ALPHABETICALLY ARRANGED—continued. 





Name of Witness. 


Designation. 


Date. 


Question. 


Page. 





Dawson, 


Trevor, R.N. 


Deane, Colonel T., .B. 


Doyle, Sir Arthur Conan - 


Lieutenant Arthur 


Forestier-Walker, General Sir 
F, W. E.F., G.C.M.G., K.0.B. 


French, Lieutenant-General Sir 
D., K.C.B., K.C.M.G. 


J. 


Gatacre, Major-General Sir W. 


F. 


, K.C.B., D.S.0. 


Godley, Lieutenant-Colonel A. 
J. 


Haig, Colonel D., ¢.B., A.D.c. - 


Hamilton, Lieutenant-General, 


Sir I. 8. M., K.C.B., D.s.0. 


Hamilton, Major-General Sir 


B 


Har 


. M., K.C.B. 


ris, 


Robert, K.C.B. 


Hildyard, Major-General Sir 
HJ. 'T.., KeG.B: 


Hippisley, 


R 


Hunter, Lieutenant-General Sir 


Le OB: Rees 


A. K.C:B;, D.S. 0; 


Kekewich, 
G., ¢: 


Kelly-Kenny, 


> 


Sir T., K.C.B. 


Vice-Admiral 


Sir 


Brevet - Colonel 


Major - General 


Lieut.-General 





Director and Superintendent of Artillery 
with Messrs. Vickers, Sons, and Maxim, 
Linited. 


Late Director of the Army Remount 
Department, India ; Chief Staff Officer 
Imperial Yeomanry, Home; and 
Special Service Imperial Yeomanry, 
South Africa. 


Head Physician in one of the Private 
Hospitals in South Africa ; went 
through the great epidemic at Bloem- 
fontein. 


Commanded troops, South Africa, from 
September 6th 1899 to April 1901 ; 
General Officer Commanding Lines of 
Communications during the War. 


General Officer Commanding Cavalry 
Brigade, Natal; General Officer Com- 
manding Northern Cape Colony; 
General Officer Commanding Cavalry 
Division ; General Officer Commanding 
Johannesburg _ District ; General 
Officer Commanding Mobile Columns, 
Cape Colony; now General Officer 
Commanding Ist Army Corps, Alder- 
shot. 

Commanded a Force in North East Cape 
Colony; Commanded a Force in 
Southern Orange River Colony. 


Assisted to raise, train, and equip a regi- 
ment of Colonial Mounted Infantry 
before the War: in Command of West- 
ern Defences of Mafeking during siege ; 
subsequently Staff Officer to Generals 
Baden-Powell and Plumer; in com- 
mand of Brigade Colonial Mounted 
Infantry, and now training Mounted 
Infantry at Aldershot. 


Chief Staff Officer to General French in 
Natal; subsequently during  opera- 
tions in Colesberg district; was on 
staff of Cavalry Division in Orange 
River Colony. 


Assistant-Adjutant General, Natal ; 
Commanded a Brigade in Ladysmith ; 
Commanded Mounted Infantry 
Division, South Africa ; Chief of Staft 
to Lord Kitchener; now Military 
Secretary, War Office. 


Assistant Adjutant-General 2nd _ Di- 
vision, Natal Field force ; Commanded 
2ist Infantry Brigade; Commanded a 
Mobile Force in Transvaal and Orange 
River Colony. 


Commanded Naval Station at Cape in 
1899. 


Commanded 2nd Infantry Brigade, Nata 
Field Force ; Commanded 5th Divi- 
sion Natal Field Force ; Commanded 
Natal District. 


Director of Telegraphs, South Africa — - 


Chief of Staft to Sir George White, 
Ladysmith ; (Appointed Chief of Staff 
to Sir Redvers Buller, but unable to 
join owing to being shut up in Lady- 
smith); Commanded Division, Western 
Transvaal and Orange River Colony ; 
a Lieutenant-General, Scottish Dis- 

rict, 


Commanded troops Kimberley A 
Commanded 6th Infantry Division, 


Orange River Colony ; now Adjutant- 
General to the Forces. 





| 25 March 1903 


6 February 1903 - 


24 March 1903 


11 February 1903 - 


27 February 1903 - 


2b Ei ebruary 1903 - 


19 March 1903 


18 March 1903 


12 February 1903 


27 February 1903 


17 March 1903 


19 February 1903 


' 


13 March 1903 


13 February 1903 


10 June 1903 - 


25 February 1903 . 








20905--20953 


13048-13125 


20561-20629 
13636—13838 


17127—17447 


16771—16917 


20021—20196 


19299—1 9554 


13839—14134 


17448—17548 


| 18956—19095 


15965—16180 


18722—18833 


14470—14687 


21853—22049 


16918—16969 














490 


472 


93 


300 


272 


434 


401] 


104 


312 


382 


238 


371 


133 


559 


279 





List oF WITNESSES ALPHABETICALLY ARRANGED—continued. 









































Name of Witness. Designation. Date. Question. Page. 
Knox, Major-General Sir C. E.,| Commanded 13th Infantry Brigade; | 11 March 1903  - | 17549—17768| 318 
K.C.B. Commanded a Mobile Force. | 
Lambton, Rear-Admiral .The | Commanded Naval Brigade in Lady- | 17 March 1903 — - | 19096—19144| 388 
Hon. Hedworth, C.V.0. C.B. smith during siege. | 
A.D.C, ; 
Lansdowne, Right Hon. The | Formerly Secretary of State for War, | 26 & 27 March 1903 | 21075—21590; 501 
Marquis of, K.G., P.C., G.C.S.1. now Secretary of State for Foreign | | 
G.C.M.G., G.C.LE. Affairs. 
| 
Lovat, Major, The Lord, ¢.B., | Commanding “ Lovat’s Scouts” in South | 24 March 1903 —-_| 20630—-20774| 474 
D.$.0. . Africa. | 
: 
Lucas, Colonel A. G., ©.B., | Late Deputy Adjutant-General for , 6 February 1903 - | 13016—13042 40 
M.Y.O. Imperial Yeomanry. 
Macbean, Lieut. - Colonel | Commanding Ist Battalion the Gordon | 18 March 1903 - | 19555-19734) 413 
Forbes, ¢.B. Highlanders. | 
Marshall, Major-General Sir | Commanding Royal Artillery, South | 13 March 1903 — - | 18491—18619| 359: 
G. Hes 10. Be, RB: A; Africa; now Officer Commanding | 
Royal Artillery, First Army Corps, 
Aldershot. | 
Methuen, Lieut.-General The | General Officer Commanding First Divi- | 13 February 1903 - | 14135—14469| 119 
Lord, G.C.B., K.C.V.0., C.M.G. sion; General Officer Commanding, | 
Western District, Transvaal. 
Morgan, Lieut.-Colonel H. G., | Director of Supplies, Natal Field Force ; 12March 1903 - 18320—18490|; 3651 
C.B., D.S.0. Director of Supplies, South Africa, 
Mortimer, Colonel W. H., c.B. | Chief Paymaster, Natal; Chief Pay- | 13 March 1903 - | 18834—18955 376: 
master, South Africa. 
Murray, Lieut.-Colonel A. J., | Attached to Staff of the late General Sir | 11 March 1903 17769—17851 327 
D.S.0. William Penn Symons at {Dundee for 
Intelligence duties ; shut up in Lady- | 
smith during siege ; took part in the | 
Relief: of Mafeking; now Assistant | 
Adjutant-General, Ist Division and 
lst Brigade, Aldershot. 
Nicholson, Lieutenant-General | Military Secretary to Field - Marshal | 12 March 1903 - | 18133—18319| 342° 
Sir W. G., K.C.B., R.E. Lord Roberts ; Director of Transport, | 
South Africa; now Director-General of | 
Mobilisation and Military Intelligence, | 
War Office. 
Noble, Sir Andrew, Bart.,K.c.B. | Chairman of the Armstrong Company - | 25 March 1903 - | 20828—20904! 484 
Paget, Major-General A. H., | Commanded Scots Guards ; Commanded | 24 February 1903 - | 16396—16539| 258. 
C.V.O. Twentieth Brigade; Latterly Com- | 
manded a Mobile Force. 
Plumer, Major-General H.C.O.,; Commanded Column detached from | 12 March 1903 - | 17945—18132 334 
C.B. Rhodesia to relieve Mafeking ; subse- 
uently Commanded Mobile Columns 
throughout the War; now Brigadier. | 
General, 4th Brigade, Aldershot. 
Pole - Carew, Major-General | Camp Commandant to General Sir | 24 February 1903 - | 16540—16624| 262: 
Sir R., K.¢.B,, C.V.0. Redvers Buller; Commanded Ninth 
Infantry Brigade; Commanded llth 
Division. 
ee Brigadier-General | Lately Commanding ‘‘ Rimington’s | 5 February 1903 - | 12608—12824 26. 
WES Hey Guides.” 
v.c. Roberts, Field- Marshal | Commander-in-Chief - - - 10 February 1993 - | 13126—13380 46. 
Right Hon. Earl, K.G., K.P., ; | 
G.C.B., 0.M., G.C.S.L, G.C.LE. 
Rundle, Major-General Sir | Commanded 8th ene: Division ; | 11 March 1903 - | 17852—17944 | 330 
H. foo. 8., 5. 0.M.G.; Commanded Harrismith District. 
D.S.O. 
Stopford, Brigadier - General | Military Secretary to General Officer | 24 February 1903 16625—16770| 266. 
e Hon. Sir F. W.,K.C.M.G., Commanding in Chief, South Africa | 
C.B. (General Sir R. Buller); Military 
Secretary to General Officer Com- 
manding Natal (General Sir R. 
Buller.) 
Thorneycroft, Colonel A. W., | Lately Commanding Thorneycroft’s | 5 February 1903 - | 12374—12607 7 
O-B. Mounted Infantry. 
Treves, Sir Frederick, Bart., | Civilian Surgeon with the Forces in| 4 February 1903 - | 11966—12204 l 
C.B., K.C.V.0. F.R.C.S. South Africa. 
72¢. b 2 


a 2 





List oF WITNESSES ALPHABETICALLY ARRANGED—continued. 


Name of Witness. 








Designation. 


oe a 


Trotter, Colonel J. K., ©.B., 
C.M.G. 


Truman, Major-General W. R. 


Tullibardine, Majorthe Marquis 
of, M.V.0., D.S.0., Royal Horse 
Guards. 


Warren, Lieut.-General Sir C., 
G.C.M.G., K.C.B. 


v.c. White, General Sir G. S., 
G.€.B.,, G.C.S.1.,  G.C.M.G., 
G.C.I.E., G.C.V.0. 





Assistant Quartermaster-General, In- 
telligence Division. 


Inspector-General of Remounts~ - i 


Late  Lieut.- Colonel Commanding 
“ Scottish Horse.” 


Commanded 5th Division, Natal Field 
Force; Administrator, Kimberley 
District. 

General Officer Commanding, Natal ; 
now Governor and Commander-in- 
Chief, Gibraltar. 


Date. 





11 February 1903 
6 February 1903 

19 March 1903 

19 February 1903 


16 February 1903 


eet Se ee ee | ee ee 
z = 





Question. Page. 
13636—13838 93 
12825—12907 34 
20274—20415| 446 
15652—15964| 223 
14688—14962} 143 





Date. 





‘TWENTY-EIGHTH 


Day: 
4 February 1903 - 


TWENTY-NINTH 


Day: 
5 February 1903 - 


THIRTIETH 


Day: 
6 February 1903. - 


THIRTY-FIRST 


DAY: 
10 February 1903 - 


THIRTY-SECOND 


Day: 
Al February 1903 - 


THIRTY-THIRD 


AY: 
12 February 1903. - 


THIRTY-FOURTH 


IDAY.: 
13 February 1903 - 


THIRTY-FIFTH 


Day: 
16 February 1903 - 





{fe vu | 


LIST OF WITNESSES IN ORDER OF EXAMINATION. 





Name. 


Sir Frederick Treves, Bart., 
C.B., K.C.V.0., F.R.C.S. 


Lieut.-Colonel John Adye, 
C.B., R.A. 


: 


Colonel A. W. Thorneycroft, 
C.B. 


Brigadier-General M. F. Rim- 
ington, C.B. 


Major-General W. R. Truman 


General Sir C. M. Clarke, 
Bart., G.C.B. 


Colonel A. G. Lucas, C.B., 
M.V.O. 


Colonel T. Deane, C.B. - 2 


v.c. Field Marshal Right Hon. 
Earl Roberts, K.G., K.P., 
G.C.B., 0.M., G.C.S.I., G.C.I.E. 


Lieut.-General Sir W. F. 


Butler, K.C.B. 


General Sir F. W. E. F. 
Forestier- Walker, G.C.M.G., 
KOLB: 


Colonel J. K. Trotter, c.B., 
C.M.G. 


Lieut.-General Sir I. S. M. 
Hamilton, K.C.B., D.S.O. 


Lieut.-General The Lord 
Methuen, .G.C.B., K.C.V.O., 
C.M.G. 


Lieut.-General Sir A. Hunter, 
K.C.B., D.S.0. 


y.c. General Sir G. S. White, 
G.O.B; G.C.&1L, ' G.C.M.G., 
G.C.LE., G.C.V.O. 


Colonel E, A. Altham, C.M.G. 











Designation. 


Civilian Surgeon with the Forces in 
South Africa. 


Late Assistant Adjutant-General for 
Colonial Forces, South Africa. 


Lately Commanding Thorneycroft’s 


Mounted Infantry. 
Lately Commanding “Rimington’s 
Guides.” 


Inspector-General of Remounts — - 


Quariermaster-General to the Forces 


Late aoe Adjutant-General for Im- 
perial Yeomanry. | 


Late Director of, the Army Remount 
Department, India ; Chief Staff Officer, 
Imperial Yeomanry, Home; and 
Special Service Imperial Yeomanry, 
South Africa. 


Commander-in-Chief : as 4 


General Officer Commanding, South 
Africa, from November 1898 to August 
1899; Acted as High Commissioner 
and Governor of Cape Colony during 
December 1898, January and nart of 
February 1899, in absence of Sir A. 
Milner. 


Commanded troops, South Africa, from 
6th September 1899 to April 1901 ; 
General Officer Commanding Lines of 
Communications during the War. 


Assistant Quartermaster-General, Intel- 
ligence Division. 


Assistant Adjutant General, Natal; 
commanded a Brigade in Ladysmith ; 
commanded Mounted Infantry Divi- 
sion, South Africa; Chief of Staff to 
Lord Kitchener; now Military Secre- 
tary, War Office. 


General Officer Commanding, First Divi- 
sion; General Officer Commanding, 
Western District, Transvaal. 


Chief of Staff to Sir George White, 
Ladysmith ; (appointed Chief of Staff 
to Sir Redvers Buller, but unable to 
join owing to being shut up in Lady- 
smith) ; commanded Division, Western 
Transvaal and Orange River Colony ; 
now Lieut.-General, Scottish District. 


General Officer Commanding, Natal ; / 
now Governor and Commander-in- 
Chief, Gibraltar. 


Assistant Quartermaster-General Intelli- 





gence Division 
j 


Question. 


11966-12204 


12205-12373 


12374-12607 


12608-12824 


12825-12907 
12908-13015 


13016-13042 


13043-13125 


13126-13380 


13381-13635 


13636-13838 


13839-14134 


14135-14469 


14470-14687 





Page. 


10 


17 


26 


34 


40 


42 


46 


72 


104 


119 


133 


143 
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List of WITNESSES IN ORDER OF EXAMINATION—continued. 





Date. 


Name. 


Designation. 


Question. 





THIRTY-SIXTH 


DAY: 
17 February 1903 - 


THIRTY-SEVENTH 


AY: 
18 February 1903 - 


THIRTY-EIGHTH 


Aves 
19 February 1903 - 


THIRTY-NINTH 


Day: 
20 February 1903 - 


FORTIETH DAY: 
24 February 1903 - 


FOoRTY-FIRST DAY. 
25 February 1903 - | 


ForrIyY-SECOND 
D 


AY: 
26 February 1903. - 


FORTY-THIRD DAY: 
27 February 1903 - 


FoRTY-FOURTH 


DAY: 
11 March 1903 - 





v.c. General The Right Hon. 
pir. R.. H.. Buller, G.c.B., 
G.C.M.G. ; 


v.c., General The Right Hon. 
Sir R. H. Buller, G.c.B., 
G.C.M.G. 


Lieut.-General Sir C. Warren, 
G.C.M.G., K.C.B. 


Major-General Sir H. J T. 
Hildyard, K.c.B. 


Major-General G. Barton, 


C.B., C.M.G. 


Major-General A. H. Paget, 
C.V.0. 


Major-General Sir R.. Pole- 
Carew, K.C.B., C.V.0. ) « 


Brigadier-General: The Hon. 
Sir F. W. Stopford, K.C.M.G., 
C.B.* 


Major-General Sir W. F. 
atacre, K.C.B., D.s.0. 


Lieut.-General Sir T. Kelly- 
Kenny, K.C.B. 


Major-General Sir H. E. 
Colvile, K.C.M.G., C.B. 


Lieut.-General Sir J. D. 


French, K.C.B., K.C.M.G. 


Major-General Sir B. M. 
Hamilton,.K.0.B. 


Major-General 
Knox, K.C.B. 


Sir C. E. 


Lieut.-Colonel A. J. Murray, 
D.S.0. 


| Major-General Sir H. M. L. 


Rundle, 
D.S.0. 


KCB, K.CM.G., 











General Officer Commanding in Chief, 
South Africa; General Officer Com- 
manding, Natal. 


General Officer Commanding in Chief, 
South Africa ; General Officer Com- 
manding, Natal. 


Commanded 5th Division, Natal Field 
Force ; Administrator, Kimberley Dis- 
trict. 


Commanded 2nd Infantry Brigade, Natal 
Field Force ; commanded 5th Division, 
Natal Field Force ; commanded Natal 
District. 


Commanded 6th Infantry Brigade, Natal 
Field Force ; commanded 6th Infantry 
Brigade in General Hunter’s command 
in Western Transvaal; commanded 
Krugersdorp District; commanded 
Pretoria District. 


Commanded Scots Guards; commanded 
20th Brigade ; latterly commanded a 
Mobile Force. 


Camp Commandant to General Sir 
Redvers Buller; commanded 9th 
Infantry Brigade; commanded 11th 
Division. 


Military Secretary to General Officer 
Commanding in Chief, South Africa 
(General Sir R. Buller); Military 
Secretary to General Officer Com- 
manding, Natal (General Sir R. 
Buller). 


Commanded a Force in North East Cape 
Colony; commanded a Force in 
Southern Orange River Colony. 


Commanded 6th Infantry Division, 
Orange River Colony ; now Adjutant- 
General to the Forces. 


com- 
Lord 
com- 


Commanded Guards Brigade; 
manded First Division whilst 
Methuen was on sick list; 
manded 9th Division. 


General Officer Commanding Cavalry 
Brigade, Natal ; General Officer Com- 
manding, Northern Cape Colony; 
General Officer Commanding Cavalr 
Division ; General Officer Command- 
ing, Johannesburg District; General 
Officer Commanding Mobile Columns 
Cape Colony ; now General Officer Com- 
manding Ist Army Corps, Aldershot. 


Assistant Adjutant-General, 2nd 
Division, Natal Field Force; com- 
manded 21st Infantry Brigade ; com- 
manded a Mobile Force in Transvaal 
and Orange River Colony. . 


Commanded 13th Infantry Brigade ; 
commanded a Mobile Force. 


Attached to Staff of the late General Sir 
William Penn Symons at Dundee for 
Intelligence duties ; shut up in Lady- 
smith during siege; took part in 
Relief’ of Mafeking ; now Assistant 
Adjutant-General, 1st Division and 
lst Brigade, Aldershot. \ § "| 


Commanded 8th Infantry Division ; 
commanded Harrismith District. 


a — te Be 
= - nnn SS 


14963-15270 


15271-15651. 


15652-15964 


15965-16180 


16181-16395 


16396-16539 


16540-16624 


| 


16625-16770 


16918-16969 


16970-17126 


17127-17447 | 


17448-17548 


17549-17768 


17769-17851 


17852-17944 


16771-16917 


Page. 


169 


199 


223, 


238 


248 


258 


262 


266. 


272 


312° 


318 


327 


330: 





Date. 


ForvTYy-FIFTH DAY: 
12 March 1903 - - 


FORTY-SIXTH DAY: 
13 March 1903 - - 


_FORTY-SEVENTH 
DAY: 
17 March 1903 - - 


FORTY-EIGHTH 
DAY: 
48 March 1903 - = 


FORTY-NINTH 
Day: 
19 March 1903 : 


| 





FIFTIETH Day: 
:24 March 1903 2 












































ix] 
List OF WITNESSES IN ORDER OF EXAMINATION—continued. 
Name. Designation. Question. Page. 
Major-General H. C. 0. | Commanded Column detached from | 17945-18132 334 
Plumer, ¢.B. Rhodesia to relieve Mafeking ; subse- 
uently commanded Mobile Columns 
throughout the War; now Brigadier- 
Geneial, 4th Brigade, Aldershot. 
Lieut.-General Sir W. G. | Military Secretary to Field-Marshal | 18133-18319 | 342 
Nicholson, K.C.B., R.E. Lord Roberts ; Director of Transport, 
South Africa; now Director-General 
of Mobilisation and Military Intelli- 
gence, War Office. 
Lieut.-Colonel H. G, Morgan, | Director of py lee Natal Field Force ; | 18320-18490 35! 
CB. 5 DS.0. Director of Supplies, South Africa. 
Major-General Sir G. H. | Commanding Royal Artillery, South | 18491-18619 359 
Marshall, K.C.B., R.A. Africa ; now Officer Commanding Royal 
Artillery, lst Army Corps, Aldershot. 
Colonel W. L. Davidson, c.B. - | Colonel on Staff, Royal Artillery, South | 18620-18721 367 
Africa. 
Brevet-Colonel R. L. Hippis- | Director of Telegraphs, South Africa 18722-18833 371 
ley, C.B., R.E. 
Colonel W. H. Mortimer, c.B. | Chief Paymaster, Natal; Chief Pay- | 18834-18955 376 
master, South Africa. 
Vice- Admiral Sir Robert | Commanded Naval Station at Cape in | 18956-19095 382 
Harris, K.C.B. 1899. 
Rear-Admiral The Hon. Hed- | Commanded Naval. Brigade in Lady- | 19996-19144 388 
worth Lambton, C.V.0., C.B., smith during siege. 
A.D.C, 
Colonel E. E. Carr, C.B. - - | Commanded 2nd Royal Scots Fusiliers | 19145-19298 392 
in Natal under Sir R. Buller, and sub- 
sequently in Orange River Colony and 
Transvaal till August, 1902. 
Colonel D. Haig, c.B., A.D.c.- | Chief Staff Officer to General French in | 19299-19554 401 
Natal, and subsequently during opera- 
tions in Colesberg district ; was on staff 
of Cavalry Division in Orange River 
Colony. 
Lieut-Colonel Forbes Mac- | Commanding Ist Battalion the Gordon | 19555-19734 413 
bean, C.B. Highlanders. 
Colonel E. M. 8. Crabbe, c.B.- | Commanding the 3rd Battalion Grena- | 19735-19819 419 
dier Guards in South Africa till end 
of 1900; subsequently commanded a 
mounted column in Cape Colony. 
Major-General R. S. S. Baden- | Commanded Troops, Mafeking; Com- | 19820—20020; 423 
Powell, c.B. manded a Mobile Force in Western 
Transvaal ; Inspector-General of South 
African Constabulary. 
Lieutenant-Colonel A. J. | Assisted to raise, train, and equip a regi- | 20021—20196| 434 
Godley. ment of Colonial Mounted Infantry be- 
fore the War; in Command of Western 
Defences of Mafekin during siege ; 
subsequently Staff Officer to Generals 
Baden-Powell and Plumer; in com- 
mand of Brigade Colonial Mounted 
Infantry, and now training Mounted 
Infantry at Aldershot. 
Major-General J. Talbot Coke | Commanded 10th Infantry Brigade, | 20197—20273| 441 
Natal Field Force. 
Major the Marquis of Tulli- | Late Lieutenant-Colonel Commanding | 20274—20415 446 
bardine, M.V.0O.,  D.S.O., “Scottish Horse.” 
Royal Horse Guards. 
20416—20560} 464 


Mr. L.S. Amery - . 





Sent out by the “Times” in August 
1899; at front in Natal during 
November 1899, also with Lord Roberts 
during part of February 1900; re- 
turned to England in August 1900 to 
work on ‘‘ Times History of the War.” | 
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Sir Andrew Nobie, Bart., 
K.C.B. 

Lieutenant Arthur Trevor 
Dawson, R.N. 
Major-General Sir Edwin 


Collen, G.C.I.E., C.B. 


The Right Hon. the Marquis 
of Lansdowne, K.G., P.C., 
G.C.8.1., G.C.M.G., G.C.I.E. 


The Right Hon. St. John 
Brodrick, M.P. 


Major-General R. G. Keke- 
wich, C.B. 


Major O. Armstrong, D.S.0. - 


Head Physician in one of the Private 
Hospitalsin South Africa; went through 
the great epidemic at Bloemfontein. 


Commanding “ Lovat’s Scouts” in South 
Africa. 


Sent to South Afriea by “ Manchester 
Guardian” newspaper as a War Cor- 
respondent in October 1899; wit- 
nessed operations in Natal till the 
relief of Ladysmith ; subsequently ac- 
companied Lord Roberts’ Force up to 
Pretoria. 


Chairman of the Armstrong Company - 


Director and Superintendent of Artillery 
with Messrs, Vickers, Sons, and Maxim, 
Limited. 


bere Member in Council, India, in 


Formerly Secretary of State for War; 
now Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs. 


Secretary of Statefor War - - 


Commanded troops Kimberley - - 


Financial Adviser to Lord Kitchener 
after June 1901. 
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TAKEN BEFORE THE 


ROYAL COMMISSION 


fae N SOUTH AFRICA; 
ie St. SPEPHEN’S HOUSE, WESTMINSTER. 





TWENTY-EIGHTH DAY. 


Wednesday, 4th February 1903. 





PRESENT : 


The Right Hon. The Ear or Excin anp KrIncaRDINE, K.G., G.0.8.1. G.c.LE. (Chairman). 


The Right Hon. The Viscount EsuHERr, K.C.B., K.C.V.O. 

The Right Hon. The Lozp StratHcona anp Mount 
ROYAL, G.C.M.G. 

Field-Marshal Sir Henry Wytre Norman, G.C.B., G.C.M.G., 
C.1.E. 


The Hon. Sir Freprrtck MatrHew DaRLey, G.C.M.c. 
Admiral Sir Jonn Ommannry Hopkins, G.c.s. 

Sir Joun Epa. 

Sir JoHn JACKSON. 


Bernard H. Horuanp, Esq., Secretary. 


Sir Freperick Treves, Bart., 0.B., K.C.v.0., F.R.C.S., called and examined 


11966. (Chairman) You went to South Africa, I 
believe, at the time that Sir Redvers Buller went ?—Yes, 
I was with the Ladysmith relief column from the time 

it started until the relief of Ladysmith. 


11967. As consulting surgeon ?—As consulting sur- 
geon to the troops. 


11968. And you were present with Sir Redvers 
Buller’s army during the operations for the relief of 
Ladysmith ?—Yes, at all of them. 


11969. And after the relief of Ladysmith ?—I was 
invalided home. 

11970. Did you not go round to the Transvaal at all ? 
—No, never. 

11971. As you are aware—and I think you gave 
evidence before it—there was another Royal Commission 
(the Royal Commission appointed to consider and 
report upon the care and treatment of the Sick and 
Wounded during the South African campaign) 
which inquired into many matters concerning the 
medical work, and those of course we do not want to 
go into, but you have been good enough to give us 
certain heads of the points to which you wish to call 
our attention, and we are very much obliged to you 
for doing so. The first point you mention is that the 
Army Medical Service suffers from over-organisation ? 
—Well, I think, that is perhaps the most striking 
fault in it. It is very elaborately over-organised. 
It is almost strangled by the mechanical elements intro- 
duced into it. Its administration has been elaborated 
to such a degree that it is almost unworkable as it 
stands on paper. I think the success of the work in 
Natal depended upon the fact that the military-medical 
organisation was entirely thrown aside. 


72s 


11972. Would you explain exactly what you mean 
by its being so organised as to be practically strangled ? 
—By the immense amount of detail to be carried out 
in obtaining transport and equipment and in moving, 
the enormous number of forms to be dealt with to obtain 
what was necessary to be obtained, and, in fact, if in the 
rapid moving of a column the positive instructions were 
carried out the hospital would be paralysed—it would 
be impossible to keep on its work. The length of time 
taken to obtain the supplies and transport and the like 
would be such as to paralyse its movement. 


11973. But as a matter of fact were all those forms 
of organisation pressed ?—I think I may say with regard 
to our particular column that they were suppressed, 
and the General simply said, “ You want so many 
bearers, get them.” 


11974. They were “suppressed ” ?—Yes, they were 
practically done away with. 


11975. Of course the organisation that may have 
been proper for an army at home, or for service ai nome, 
would not be applicable in the field 2—No, it is not 
suitable for work in the field ; it is no doubt admirable 
as it stands on paper. It is full of an enormous number 
of safeguards apparently based upon the impression 
that the officer put in charge of a hospital is likely to 
be incapable, and that his incapacity will be minimised 
by restrictions of all sorts. 

11976. You mean principally financial ?—No, it is 
more a question of supplies and the possibility of inde- 
pendent movement. 


11977. But in an army on a peace footing at home 
that might be a suitable form of organisation ?—I think 
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It is an exceedingly ex- 
travagant service ; itis worked in the most costly possible 
way. You obtain an officer who is supposed to be a 
apecially qualified man who receives high pay, and charge 
pay, and then he is put to do work which is practically 
much better done by an ordinary clerk for a pound or 
so a week, — 

11978, That is rather ancther point?—That is 
another point. It is a costly administration, there is 
no doubt about it. 

11979. But as regards the organisation of financial 
matters and otherwise those checks are a part of the 
system which prevails in a great many other Depart- 
ments of the Government at home ?—Yes, but I think 
they are excessive in a case of this sort. The Medical 
Department in the field deals with nothing but emer- 
gencies, and no kind of administration can possibly 
provide for every conceivable emergency that may be 
met with ; it is not elastic enough. 


11980. Excuse me, I was drawing the distinction 
between the service at home and in peace, and the 
service in the field. I understand that you admit for 
the service at home and in peace these regulations might 
work though you think.them excessive ?—Yes. 


11981. But not in the field ?—No, they may be 
good enough at home. 


11982. I asked the question because Sir William 
Wilson, when he was here, was asked with regard to 
the point, for instance, as to buying anything that was 
wanted, and he said, “I had no hesitation. At first 
] think medical officers were a little afraid to buy ; you 
see we are never allowed to spend a penny at home, 
and we cannot do anything ourselves, but in a short 
time the medical officers turned out very well, and they 
purchased freely.” That is the point you refer to ?— 
That is one point, and a very important point . 

11983. And I suppose what you would urge is that 
there ought to be some provision made in the service 
for that freedom being given to medical officers when 
they do go on service in the field ?—Yes, I think it 
must be decentralised; that is really the essence of 
the whole business. 


11984. In the field ?—In the field. 


11985. In financial, and in what other respects ?— 
In practically every other respect. I would say this, 
that if a man is good enough to be put in charge of, 
say, a large mobile field hospital that man should be 
regarded as responsible, and should have to a very large 
extent perfectly free action. As a matter of fact he is 
not free in any particular. Of course his time of 
inarching, and his route, and so on, must be determined 
by the General, but the place of pitching the tents, 
and the question of food, water, and other supplies, and 
his transport, and his general outfit depend upon con- 
ditions over which he practically has no control; he 
becomes a machine, and there is no credit in working 
the hospital well. 


11986. As to food, for instance, I suppose that is 
entirely under the Army Service Corps, is it not? 
Yes, it is, but still there is the question of controlling 





‘ supplies better than we could. For instance, after the 


battle of Spion Kop we had 715 wounded down after 
dark, and we had to pick out all the slightly-wounded 
cases next day and send them away, because we could 
not feed them ; the seriously-injured people had to be 
left, they could not be looked at, and the little injuries 
to toes, fingers, and hands had to be got together to 
gct them out of the place, because we had no means of 
feeding another 700 people. The answer to that would 
be that the officer in charge of the hospital was so 
bampered by the restrictions of the Service that he had 
uv free hand in the matter. 


11987. You do not suppose that if the officer had had 
a free hand he could have brought up the food t— 
There was a large food park close by, and there was no 
difficulty except in the process of getting it. Of course, 
it means not only food but the means of preparing it, 
and so on. if 


11988. (Viscount Esher.) He could not exercise any 
authority in order to get it; is that your point ?— 
That is my point, and the practical outcome of it is this 
that we had to spend one day in getting the trifling 
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cases away, tot because they were trifling, but because 
we could not dispose of them. 


11989. (Chairman.) But the supplies were well 
managed, were they not ?—Admirably; I could not 
say too much for the most excellent way in which the 
supplies were managed—it was splendid. 


11990. Would there not be a danger of interfering 
with that efficiency if you split up the responsibility ?— 
I do not think it is so mucha question of responsibility ; 
it is a question of not being able to get things without 
an amount of form which is almost disastrous. 


11991. Could you give us an indication of the way 
in which he could doit ? Do you wish him to requisition 
the Army Service Corps people for stores ?—Yes, in a 
much more direct way than is at present done. 


11992. How is it done at present ?—It is a very 
complicated business ; the actual detail of it I am not. 
precisely familiar with, but it is an elaborate form— 
it is a perpetual struggle. It comes to this, that the 
man who is put at the head of the field hospital prac- 
tically can have nothing to do with the sick. You get 
a first-class surgeon or physician, supposed to be 
an able man to do this particular work, and he is 
put in charge of the field ‘hospital, but he has nothing 
to do with the sick, as his time is spent in looking after 
accounts and tallies, and arrangements of that sort. 
We had an exceedingly good officer as the surgeon in 
charge of the hospital I was in, but he could have 
little to do with the sick. He was engaged as a 
superior kind of clerk looking after accounts.; If we 
sent down 150 men with perhaps twelve bearers to 
each stretcher, and we had 26 miles of ground to cover, 
all those stretchers had to be accounted for, blankets 
and everything, and it is a very heavy piece of work. 


11993. (Viscount H'sher.) Do you mean, for instance, 
that he had to sign a great many documents which - 
could perfectly well have been signed by somebody 
else 7—Certainly ; in a civil hospital it would be pre- 
posterous to suggest that the senior surgeon of the 
hospital should be answerable for blankets and all those 
things ; that is all done by the house steward, and this 
particular branch of the Service will never be better 
until all that work is put in the hands of proper people, 
namely, a proper quartermaster. At the great Hospital 
of Maritzburg at Fort Napier, one of the best medical 
officers as a medical man never saw a patient ; he was 
entirely engaged in office work. 


11994. And you mean that if you had been an Army 
surgeon, in all probability instead of being able to per- 
form operations, your whole time would have been 
spent in signing documents ?—Entirely—in seeing that 
everything tallied, and that each stretcher was accounted 
for. I should never have seen a patient, and it would 
have been impossible to do so. : 


11995. It would require a medical superintendent, ? 
—-It requires an officer exactly equivalent to the house 
governor or house steward of a civil hospital, and it 
could be done in a minute by having a first-class 
quartermaster. 


11996. (Chairman.) Does that cover what you wish 
to say about decentralisation ’—Yes, and also about the 
next point, the officer who is put into a responsible 
position and cannot get that freedom of action which 
his status in the Service, and his pay, and so on, would 
lead one to think he ought to have. 


11997. And also about the clerical work and the 
quartermaster /—Yes. 3 


11998. Then as to the Field Hospital itself and its. 
equipment, what have you to say ?—Well, that is 
a serious matter as regards the efficiency of the 
hospital in the field. Tbe equipment of the Field Hospital, 
of course, is based upon certain tabulated forms, and it 
is supposed to be quite complete in itself, and the result 
is this, that in the many journeys we bad to make in 
Natal up to the Tugela and back again we were drag- 
ging with us, I suppose, what amounted to tons of use- 
less material. Every Field Hospital is hampered by a 
theoretically complete outfit, which has to be dragged 
to and fro all over the country. and it is an immense 
burden. We were dragging about things that under 
no circumstances would have to be used in South Africa 
for example. The outfit of the Field Hospital is suitable 
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for any climate in the world, from the Polar regions to 
the Equator ; it isan exceedingly elaborate outfit ; it is 
complete on paper, and that has to be dragged all over 
the country. 

11999. (Sir John Jackson.) Would it have been im- 


_ possible for them, at the suggestion of the surgeon-in- 
charge, to have left many of these things behind ?— 


He would have to account for them, and the question is, | 


where are they to be left? To leave stores on the line 
of communications means a guard, and difficulties of 
that sort. 


12000. (Chairman.) But they might have heen 
eliminated from the beginning if they were intended for 
the Polar regions ?—Well, there is a stereotyped outfit 
for a Field Hospital or for a Stationary Hospital, any 
kind of hospital, and that outfit has to be absolutely 
complete to the very smallest detail, and that has to be 
dragged all over the country from one place to another 
whether it is wanted or not. I suppose I should not 
be using any exaggeration if I said we could have thrown 
away quite a half of our outfit and not missed it. 


12001. Of course, we must bear in mind that there is 
no more common accusation against a Government 
Department than that something is deficient which 
ought to have been there ?—I know. 


12002. Therefore they are naturally very chary in 
leaving out anything which is calculated to be part of 
the equipment under almost any circumstances ?—I 
should have thought it would have been, from the 
Government point of view, better if a responsible man, 
having been put in charge of the Field Hospital, 
became the person who was absolutely responsible for 
seeing that the hospital was thoroughly well found for 
the work it had to undertake, and that he should not 
have to drag about a theoretically complete equipment. 

12003. (Sir Henry Norman.) Do you think any 
senior medical officer ever represented to a commanding 
officer in the field that it was his desire to leave certain 
things behind, and was told he must not ?—I do not 
think so ; I do not think such an idea would ever enter 
his mind. 

12004. Could you indicate the particular things, or 
some of them, which you think could have been left 
behind without any risk ?—There was a very large 
number of boxes of drugs which I do not say were 


obsolete, but they never could be required and were 


never opened, but had to be dragged about. 


12005. (Chairman.) Ought that not to have been 
considered before the field hospital was sent from this 
country ?’—The equipment of every field hospita! is 
exactly the same. 


12006. I say, ought it not to have been considered 
before it left this country ’—It would be a very big 
work certainly. 

12007. If they were drugs which could not be used, 
surely there was no advantage in sending them all the 
way to-South Africa ?—That is my contention, but they 
were sent to South Africa, and more than that they were 
attached to the field hospital and we had to take them 
about. 

12008. Then does it not come to this (apart from the 
responsibility of the medical officer in charge of any 
individual field hospital) that there is a responsibility 
with the Medical Department in this country not to 
send on a campaign drugs or other equipment which 
cannot be used in that particular campaign ?—Well, 
I suppose that is so. 

12009. That would eliminate a good part of the 
difficulty, would it not ?—Yes, it would almost entirely 
eliminate it. 

12010. (Viscount Esher.) I suppose it is all laid 
down by regulations what is to be sent and what is not ? 
—Yes. 

12011. They have printed regulations?—I do not 

_ know that they could very well depart from them ; 
there is a certain outfit that the Government require 
to be attached to a stationary or field hospital, and that 
has to be found down to the very last possible safety-pin. 


12012. (Chairman.) I quite understood that, but I 
understood your contention to be that that equipment 
was not suitable for all cases ?—That is so. 


720, 


12013. Then I say, if that is so, surely the prope: Sir ieee 


thing to do would be that on the outbreak of a war the 
actual equipment to be sent on that war should be re- 
vised at home but not in the field, where, as you your- 
self pointed out, there would be difficulties in leaving 
the stores ?—Yes. The suggestion I would venture to 
make is the one I have put down next on the list, and 
it is this: the whole difficulty could be got over by 
having advanced medical depots. The advanced medical 
dept is a well formulated thing, and it is in charge of a 
quartermaster, and if with every column there was an 
advanced medical depét, and if the mobile field hospitals 
took from that depot what supplies they wanted that 
would meet the difficulty. At present they have no 
choice in the matter whatever, they must take the whole 
complete outfit ; but if the suggestion I have just made 
were carried out you could then say to the officer in 
charge of a hospital of 100 beds: ‘‘ Take from this ad- 
vanced medical depdt what things you want, and 
remember you are responsible for the efficiency of 
that hospital and if you are lacking in anything it is 
entirely your own fault.”’ 


12014. Then he would have an advanced medical 
depot within reach to get the other equipment if he 
wanted it?—Yes, without dragging it all over the 
country, because as a matter of fact we went from 
Frere to Chieveley and from Chieveley to Colenso and 
back to Frere, from Frere to Spearman’s Farm, then to 
Vaal Krantz and back again to Chieveley, in fact moving 
all over the country and having to drag every single 
pound of this the whole way with us. I daresay it may 
be a little exaggeration, but I should think half of it 
could have been disposed of or done without. 


12015. They must have depdéts in connection with a 
large army like Sir Redvers Buller’s ?—There was a 
very large depot at Durban which was admirably 
administered, and we had an advanced medical depét 
with us, but it was practically no use because we had 
a complete outfit. It would have been very much 
better if the depdt had been trebled and we could have 
been cut down by two-thirds. We had to move, and 
the depot had not. When the depét moved inty Lady- 
smith of course it was of immense service. 


12016. About collecting and dressing stations, what 
is your suggestion ?—I would only say this, that I think 
this war has shown that the system of breaking up the 
collection of the sick into two stations, collecting and 
dressing stations, is no longer needed. It is cum- 
brous, and as a matter of fact it was not carried out. 


12017. What does it exactly mean ?—It means that 
the men, who are picked up from the firing line are 
brought down to the collecting station, which has a 
certain outfit, and from that collecting station they are 
taken by an arranged route to the dressing station where 
certain dressing operations and so on can be carried 
out. The dressing station is supposed to be out of the 
line of fire, but with the small bore bullets that means 
that it is a long way off. From the dressing station 
they are taken in the ambulances to the Field Hospitals, 
whi¢h will be certainly out of the line of fire. ‘To 
individualise those two stations was next to impossible. 


12018. You had to fal! back on the dressing stations 
at once do you mean ?—-Yes, and the men who were put 
in charge of the collecting stations were either doing 
nothing, or anyhow that little piece of the arrangement 
was liable to be disorganised. It is not suited for a. 
bullet carrying 2,200 yards as the small bore bullet does. 

12019. And I suppose what you have suggested was 
practically done ?—It was practically done, but still if a. 
war took place to-morrow the outfit would include col- 
lecting and dressing stations, and men would be told 
off for those particular offices. 

12020. Are Medical Officers told off, too ?—Yes, for 
both. 

12021. (Sir Henry Norman.) Is that by stereotyped 
regulation ?—Stereotyped regulation. 


12022. (Sir Frederick Darley.) What is done by the 
Medical Officer ata collecting station ?—At a collecting 
station he would deal with any extremely pressing thing, 
the putting on of a first dressing, which is inside the 
man’s tunic, and tabulating the injury by means of uo 
label. That is really essential, because in one or two 
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| Sir Frederick instances the label was lost and a man died, and there 


were no means of finding out who he was as his clothes 
were all gone. Several men were buried, and nobody 
could identify them, and, besides, it saves the man from 
being pulled about twice. The dressing station may be 
spoken of as something a little more than first aid. 


12023. (Chatrman.) As to Bearer Companies I 
The Bearer Company is separate from the Field Hospital ; 
and that is another system which is a little cumbrous. It 
would be very much better if the Bearer Company were a 
part of the Field Hospital and could work under the 
instructions of the officer in charge of the Field Hospital. 


12024. I think there was some difficulty in getting 
Bearer Companies in South Africa ?—I am speaking of 
the Military Bearer Companies ; there was difficulty in 
getting civilian bearers, but the Bearer Companies have 
a certain equipment of so many horses and so many 
wagons. 


12025. But they had to raise Bearer Companies in 
South Africa itself because they had not enough ?—Not 
Bearer Companies in the sense in which I am using the 
term now. I am speaking of it in the military sense, 
with an equipment of so many horses and carts, but we 
did, throughout the whole of Natal, organise an enor- 
mous Bearer Company, which has nothing to do with the 
Bearer Company in the military sense. 


12026. And it is the Bearer Company in the military 
sense which you think ought to be attached to the Field 
Hospital ?—Yes, the Bearer Company in the military 
service is a certain unit, so many men, so many horses 
or mules, and so many carts, a water cart, and a certain 
number of Army Service Corps men are attached to the 
Bearer Company. 


12027. What is their duty ?—Carrying the sick back 
from the dressing station to the Field Hospital, and also 
taking charge of a certain number of sick. 


12028. Do they not go into the line and collect for the 
collecting station 7—No, they do not do that. 


12029. It is only from the dressing station to the 
hospital ?—That is their primary duty, and a Bearer 
Company can pose as a little temporary hospital for a 
time. 


12030. That you think ought to be part of the Field 
Hospital itself ?—Yes, because in a big engagement the 
distribution was enormous. The line at Colenso was 
a very large line, and if we had crossed the river it 
would have been very complicated, all these different 
individual units working under their own commanders 
who had certain instructions to forward the sick by 
@ certain route. 


12031. Who gives orders to the Bearer Companies 
now {/—That will be primarily the Principal Medical 
‘Officer who is in charge of the column. 


12032. He does now ?—He would. 


12033. He cannot be present in all parts of the field ?— 
He has a deputy; as a matter of fact, the Principal 
Medical Officer was present in all engagements in Natal. 
It would make it very simple if the Bearer Company 
were associated with the Field Hospital; they have to 
work together. 


12034. And they would be controlled by the Medical 
Officer in charge of the Field Hospital ?—Yes, who will 
be a man of the rank of a colonel. 


12035. Your next point is that a large mobile Field 
Hospital should move with each column ?—That point 
was simply this: the gravest thing in the treatment of the 
wounded in war, is the transport ; the number of lives 
lost by unsuitable transport and the number of people 
crippled by it, is inevitably large. Say that a man is shot 
through the thigh : if that man could only lie where he 
was shot he would do very well, but if he has to be lifted 
into an ambulance and jolted 10 or 12 miles his prospects 
are very small. There is no doubt whatever that the 
mortality of a war is very largely increased by inefficient 
transport. The experiment was tried in Natal of having 
at the head of the column a large Field Hospital, to which 
I was attached, and it was an unqualified success. That 
was the first time it was ever employed. 


12036. So that the cases could be treated as near the 
spot as possible 1—They came straight from the very 
sround into our tents ; we were always pitched as far up 


as we could yet, next to General Buller as a matter o 
fact ; we could be present at an engagement ; we knew 
where the different regiments were, and we often knew at 
what range the man was shot, and the man was brought 
into the tent direct. It was of immense service, and 
practically the whole of the wounded in Natal came 
through that Field Hospital, and therefore had first-class 
treatment as soon as it could possibly be got. 


12037. When a column is distinctly on the march, 
would there not be difficulties as to what should be done 
with the worst cases ?—There is no difficulty on a march ; 
if it was on the gallop or trot it would be difficult. Ifyou 
had a column moving at the rate of an ordinary Infantry 
column the Field Hospital could keep up with that. 


12038. I was thinking more of the bad cases 1—They, 
of course, must be left, and the point is this, that if you 
have a big Field Hospital such as we had you could keep 
them. We kept our very bad wounded after Spion 
Kop. If we had not had that big hospital those men 
would all have gone down, and I am certain that a 
good many limbs would have been lost by transporting 
them at an unfortunate time. 


12039. What happened to them 1—We kept them, 
and took them down ultimately. They were not taken 
down by any military unit; they were taken down by 
amateur bearer companies that had been organised 
from refugees from Johannesburg and the like. 


12040. I was thinking more of cases like Lord Roberts‘ 
march ; was it not necessary to send back the bad cases 
in that instance ?—I need not say this, that sending back 
the bad cases renders the cases a great deal worse. 
The death-rate in war would be very small if a small 
tent could be built over every man where he fell ; it is 
the dragging of the man about that kills him. 


_ 12041. But, as a matter of practical working, you 
could not leave a man with a tent over him where he 
fell 2—No. : 


12042. In the case of a march like Lord Roberts’, 
either to Bloemfontein or afterwards, it was surely a 
necessity to relieve the mobile field hospital of its bad 
cases ?—That is true enough; but still it would have 
been better if there had been a large field hospital 
that was following the column at a reasonable dis- 
tance. 


. 12048. Larger than they had, as a matter of fact ?— 
Larger than they did have at the beginning, so far as 
I know. 


12044. The transport is a question of the ambu- 
lances ?—Yes; the question of the ambulances is, of 
course, open to great improvement. The transport 
is the weakest thing in the Army Medical Service, it 
seems to me. 


12045. Is that from the nature of the ambulance cart 
or in what way ?—The nature of the ambulance cart. 
We did have in Natal a very fortunate arrangement in 
the large number of coolie bearers and the civilian 
bearer company ; but the cases that went by ambu- 
lance fared badly. 


12046. Have you any suggestions to make about the 
ambulances ?—Yes; it is not a practical thing for a 
country without roads. The Boers had good ambu- 
lances, but an English ambulance is hardly fit to trans- 
port the sick ; it is impossible for a well man to sit in 
it almost when it is moving rapidly, 


12047. We have had some evidence about it; the 
authorities stick to their own ambulance, and give 
reasons for so doing ?—If you want a wagon that can 
be driven at a trot over a series of walls, or practically 
over churchyards, and that will come out unbroken, 
the English ambulance will do it, but it is a rough 
affair. Given a good road, of course, it is all right, 
and it can carry a large number; but later on I 
think you will find that the evidence was given in 
favour of light carts, such as the Indian two-wheeled 
tonga. 

12048. I think we had some evidence in favour of 
them for certain purposes, but not on the roads. They 
were the best for the rough ground of which you have 
been speaking ?—Exactly. 

12049. But when you get on to the road ?~—The 
ambulance is all right then. I have no fault to find with 
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it then, but I need not say there were no roads— 
practically there was a track. 


12050. Of course, in many places there were no 
roads, even where they could use wagons ?—That is so. 


12051. But in those cases the evidence we have had, 


_and which I have before me, was that the other wagons 


were either very heavy or broke and fell to pieces, 
while the wagon which was called Mark V. stood the 
work across country and was a good wagon ?—I would 
rather urge this, that there is no other provision than 
this—an ambulance that can only go on a road. That 
is the point. In a war on the Continent the ambulance 
Mark V. would be admirable, because there there 
are proper roads; but there is no provision for an 
ambulance to go over a rough country. 


12052. The evidence was that Mark V. stood the 
work across country ?—Yes ; the carts stood the work, 
but the patients did not; the cart is unbreakable, I 
should think, and would go over anything. It is the 
weight and rigidity of the cart which is the bad 
feature of it. 


12053. Would you dissent from this question and 
answer: Y. You have said you would not use either 
the tongas or the Cape carts if you could get a wagon ? 
A. Not on a roadway, but I would use them for follow- 
ing Cavalry, or for going light across the country. 
For preference, J would put a man lying down in a 
four-wheeled vehicle if the roads were good, but I think 
you want the two kinds of conveyance always; you 
want the light one to gallop across the country to pick 
up a man, where you could not take a heavy lumbering 
wagon with from six to eight mules, which was the 
general number. You could not take a heavy wagon 


_of that kind across country for a wounded man, but you 


could send one of these two-wheeled carts, and they 
would bring him in equally well with a little care. 
I think every Bearer Company ought to have both 
kinds of vehicle ?’—I entirely agree with every word 
of that, and I wish to say we had nothing but this enor- 
mously heavy ambulance, which is not suited for a 
country without roads, and the tonga does not come 
into the Army outfit. 


12054. No; they were sent from India ?~Yes. 


12055. Is that all you wish to say about the ambu- 
lances ?—Yes, and the last point is simply this, that 
there is no equipment in the Service for following a 
Cavalry column. 


12056. It must be a light cart, of course ?—It must 
be a two-wheeled cart, and the orderlies must be 
mounted, and there ought to be a saddle provided, so 
that a sick man could be brought home on a horse. 
There is I believe such a thing used in India. 


12057. Was there no equipment of that kind in South 
Africa ?—No, not with us, and there is nothing in the 
Army Medical Service ; there is no wagon equipment 
beyond the regulation ambulances. It is most desirable 
that there should be a recognised medical outfit for a 
rapidly-moving Cavalry column. 


12058. These points which you have mentioned are. 


matters on which you think amendments could be 
made ?—I think so, and especially that last matter, 
‘but our Army has no provision of any sort for that 
particular requirement. 


12059. But, generally speaking, you would say the 
medical work was well done ?—Admirably done, and I 


should also add that Mr. Brodrick’s Committee has 


rectified most of the faults that were apparent to us, 
and I think now the Service will be really admirable. 
These are comparatively small matters, of course. 


12060. (Viscount Esher.) Mr. Brodrick’s Committee 
appointed an Advisory Board, upon which you have 
‘served ?—Yes. 


12061. And are still serving ?—I am. 


12062. What sort of questions do you go into 7~ 
Well, we should go into all such questions as I have 
‘been indicating to day ; these questions will all have to 
come up before the Board. 


12063. The Board is presided over by the Surgeon- 
‘General ?—Yes. 


12064. Is it optional with him to accept the recom- 


mendations of his Advisory Board ?—Our communica- Sir frederick 


tions go to the Secretary of State. 


12065. What is your precise procedure ; what do you 
do ’—Practically any matter which is a question of 
opinion comes before the Advisory Board ; for instance, 
the recommendations of all men for promotion come 
before the Advisory Board ; that goes, as you know, 
before another Board, who may or may not accept 
this recommendation. 


12066. And, then, as to such questions as to whether 
the equipment is satisfactory, or any of these points you 
have been referring to to-day, are all those questions 
which may be raised by any member of the Advisory 
Board to be discussed ?—Yes, they will all come up 
before the Board in time. At present the work of the 
Board has been devoted mainly to improving the terms 
of the Service and obtaining men for it, because it has 
been so terribly undermanned, and in establishing a 
Medical Staff College in London, and the like. 


12067. That is to say, you have been principally 
engaged up to the present time in dealing with the quality 
of the Army Medical Service ?—Yes, and the terms of 
the Service. 

12068. That practically comes to the same thing ; 
you want a better class of men ?—Yes, and we shall 
get them. 

12069. Then you have not yet begun to deal with 
all these questions of administration ?—No, all those 
matters will be dealt with by the Advisory Board in 
due course. 


12070. Does it take up a great deal of your time ?— 
A great deal of time with Committee meetings and 
Sub-committee meetings. 


12071. Your services and those of Mr. Fripp and 
others are all given to the Secretary of State ?—Yes. 
We have just inspected twenty-two military hospitals. 
Still, it is all coming, and I do not hesitate to say that 
it will be the finest Service in the world in time. It is 
too colossal a thing to deal with all at once; we are 
taking the big things, and these others are matters 
which will be dealt with in due course. 


12072. Do you draw up reports after your meetings ? 
—All our minutes go to the Secretary of State. 


12078. I suppose you differ sometimes ?—Yes. 


12074. Do you express your differences on paper ?— 
There never have been any gross differences. 


12075. There has been no serious dispute ?—No, 
never. 


12076. Do you find that the Secretary of State 
carries out your recommendations ?—Wonderfully well. 
I think the Advisory Board can say this, that the Secre- 
tary of State has supported them in every conceivable 
way. Mr. Brodrick has constantly expressed his wish 
at any sacrifice to get the best Medical Service that 
can be got. 


12077. Whatever may have been the case during the 
war, at the present time everything is being done which 
is possible to remedy the defects which experience has 
shown existed.?—That is quite right, and all these little 
points I have mentioned I am quite certain will be 
corrected. 


12078. (Sir Henry Norman.) Have you had any 
experience of the medical equipment of the Colonial 
Forces ?—No, we had no such contingent with us. 


12079. I suppose, as to any Colonial Forces raised in 
the Cape, their equipment was very much like the 
British ?—So far as I know, it was exactly the same. 


12080. Had you any experience of Civil surgeons 
sent out to supplement the men of the Army Medical 
Corps ?—Yes. The Field Hospital I was attached t 
was worked mainly by Civil surgeons. fay 

12081. Had you any fault to find with the way in 
which the Civil surgeons were selected in England ?~- 
So far as my own knowledge went, none; the men we 
had with us were splendid. 


12082. And I suppose you had some local surgeons— 
men who were already in Africa ?—No, in this particular 
hospital they all came out from England. 

12083. Were there not Medical Officers residing at 
Durban and Pietermaritzburg, and sv on %—I think 
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Sir Frederick practically none of those joined, and they were men 


busily engaged in their own work ; of course, the refugees 
from Johannesburg and the like who were turned out 
joined, but the men in Durban and Maritzburg were 
busy with their own practices. 


12084. Some joined you from Johannesburg I-A 
good many came down to Maritzburg and joined the 
Military Hospital at Fort Napier. 


12085. And you employed in the Medical Department 
a large number of subordinates who were picked up on 
the spot, I suppose ?—Bearers and, of course, con- 
ductors ; the conductors were all local men. 


12086. Had you any nurses with the force that was 
with you ?—It was the only field hospital that took 
nurses. I obtained permission from General Buller to 
take out and up two nurses. 


12087. Were those the only nurses with your force 
at Colenso, and in those operations ?—At Colenso, but 
some others came up later. The idea was that a wounded 
man should have as good attention on the Veldt as he 
would have in London, and the War Office for that 
purpose gave me an exceedingly elaborate outfit ; they 
gave me a couple of wagons, sixteen mules, a horse, 
a man, a conductor, and six Kaffir boys, so that in any 
case for any serious operation I could have been there. 


12088. But there was not in that force a regular 
establishment of nurses 7—No. 


12089. And was your opinion of the nurses satis- 
factory ?—All that I came across were excellent; I 
could not speak too highly of all the nurses I came 
across all down the line. 


12090. Well instructed ?—They were all carefully 
picked women, and no woman so far as I know was 
engaged who had had less than three years’ training. 


12091. With regard to the Bearer Company, which, 
ag you say, is a military unit, being under the officer in 
charge of the Field Hospital, would not the duty of 
the Bearer Company very often be very far from the 
Field Hospital, and would the officer in charge of the 
Field Hospital, which presumably is in rear of the 
army, know exactly where to send them ?—I think so. 
I know in one case the Bearer Company saw nothing, 
and no wounded came near them; they were badly 
placed, but it was a piece of fortune. 


12092. Is there any officer of intelligence in charge 
of the Bearer Company who would quickly pick up the 
knowledge of which direction they should go to get 
wounded ?—He would have to act on the Instructions. 
The man in charge of the Bearer Company would 
probably be a major. 


_12093. A good deal would have to be left to his 
discretion as to where he should go 2—A good deal. 


12094. I have no doubt you are aware that great 
efforts have been made for many years, both in India 
and England, to try to improve the ambulance carts, 
but I gather from you that these efforts have not, so 
far, been very successful, and you think they have not 
found a very efficient cart 2—No; so far as we were 
concerned in Natal we had nothing but the English 
last-pattern ambulance, Mark V., I think, which is 
admirably suited for a road in England, but is not suit- 


able for going over a donga and in and out of a sprult, 
and the like. 


12095. But the tonga, you think, is much better 
suited, or something in the nature of the tonga 7— 
Something in the nature of the tonga. 


12096. Can a man lie down in a tonga %—Yes, two 
men can lie down in a tonga ; it is possible to make a 
tonga for four men to lie down in it. 


edt Did they make any use of dhoolies in Natal ? 
—Yes, 


12098. I suppose there is no more comfortable thing 
where yau can use it, for a wounded man’s aceommoda- 
tion than a dhooly, because a man can sleep in it 2~ 
There is nothing like it ; there is nothing in the world 
like a hand-carriage for a wounded man. and nothin 
ever will be invented as good as that. : 


12099. That is a great advantage they have in India, 
but it involves an enormous number of men ?—Yes, we 
had twelve men to a stretcher for the long distances; 
the weather was very hot, the distance was 26 miles, 
and the country rough. 


12100. Then when they put the men down in the 
Field or Base Hospital they came back again, I suppose ? 
—Yes, they had their own camp and their own officers. 


12101. (Sir Frederick Darley.) I think I understand, 
from what you said, that the Bearer Companies were 
formed from the soldiers ?—Entirely. 


12102. Had they any training ?—Oh, yes, they are 
all men of the Royal Army Medical Corps. 


12103. The Bearer Companies belonged to the Army 
Medical Corps 7—With the addition of a certain con- 
tingent of Army Service Corps men ; they have their 
own transport. 


12104. Were they trained how to lift a wounded. 
man from the ground ?—Well trained. 


12105. So that in their hands a wounded man would 
not suffer any injury in being lifted from the ground ? 


—No, they were well trained men, especially in that 
kind of work. 


12106. I think you spoke of a mobile Field Hospital 
of a large class, but would not that necessitate moving 
the wounded with that hospital as the hospital moves ? 
—Well the point is this, that an ordinary field hospital 
will have a maximum capacity for 100; after an en- 
gagement like Spion Kop a Field Hospital could not 
possibly deal with that number, and they would have: 
to be sent down unless you multiplied field hospitals: 
indefinitely. The hospital I speak of is a large mobile: 
Field Hospital with a big equipment and capable of 
great expansion ; for instance, before the battle of © 
Spion Kop we had a direct instruction to put up 100° 
tents ; that was the only hint that was given to us ~ 
that there was to be an engagement, and that enabled 
us to take in 500 wounded men. Now a Field Hospital’ 
could hardly do that. oa 


12107. My point is this ; if the wounded men are to.- 
be moved, would it not be better to move them at once 
to the rear, where they would remain altogether without 
further movement ?—No, I do not think so. I think 
we saved a good many lives on that particular occasion 
by keeping them until they were fit to move. 


12108. Now, take the case of Lord Roberts’ advanee - 
on Bloemfontein, or his advance on Pretoria afterwards, 
there the mobile Field Hospital would move as he 
moved ?7—Yes. 


12109. That would necessitate the movement of the 
wounded, too ?—Yes, but on such a long movement 
this bigger hospital I speak of would be very much 
nearer the head of the column than the next Base 
Hospital would be. The longer a man can be kept near ~ 
where he is shot the better ; the transport is bad, and 
the later that transport can be undertaken the better. 


12110. The less he is moved from the time he is » 
first brought to the hospital the better ?—Yes, and the 
later he is moved the better, within reason. 


12111. We heard from Dr. Fripp that the Advisory See Q. 


Board visited the military hospitals at Aldershot, Netley, 
York, Portsmouth, and Gosport. Did you visit those 
hospitals ?—Yes, we visited twenty-two altogether. 


12112. He seems to have found a great deal in those 
hospitals that required amendment, and he said that 
it would take a considerable sum of money to put those 
hospitals in the state they ought to be in; what amount 
do you think ought to be applied to that purpose 1— 
I have really no means of forming an estimate beyond 
saying this, that there is a very obvious need of an 
immense outlay in connection with our military hos- 
pitals, which are not up to the mark in any way what- 
ever. 


12113. He instanced one case at Aldershot where See Q. 


the hospital was a portion on one side of the road and a — 
portion on another ?—That is the third station hospital ; 
it is not fit to be a hospital. The military hospitals do 
not come up to the standard of a workhouse infirmary 
and they ought to be at least brought up to that level. 


12114. That is one of the objects, I suppose, of this 


See 
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Advisory Board you are sitting upon ?—Yes; we will 


_be sending in within a month our report to the Secre- 


tary of State on the 22 large military hospitals in this 
country, that is to say, hospitals of over 100 beds. 


12115. We had a gentleman before us here who 
stated that in Russia they took into the large military 
hospitals such of the civil population as chose to go, in 


order that the medical men might really have sufficient 


practice to enable them to discharge their duties— 
in fact to teach them; would you approve of that 
being done here?—No, it would never do in this country, 
lam certain. We are making elaborate arrangements 
to keep the Military Medical Officer up to his work by 
a system of examinations, whereby a man can only 
get his advancement by professional ability, by estab- 
lishing a military staff college, to which he will return 
from time to time to carry out special branches of the 
work, and by closely associating ourselves with the 
Civil Hospitals, by having civilian teachers, and en- 
deavouring in every way to induce the military officer 
to go back to his Civilian Hospital from time to time, 
and special leave will be given for that purpose. 


12116. To study in the hospitals ?—Yes, under the 
‘supervision of the authorities—the Director-General 
and the Advisory Board. 


12117. But you do not approve of admitting the 
-eivil population to the Military Hospitals ?—I do not 
‘think it would answer. It opens up a series of 
complicated questions; it practically opens up _ the 
question of a State-supported hospital (and we have 
‘no such thing in this country) such as they have in 
Germany and other parts of Europe, and I think the 
difficulties would be very. considerable. 


12118. Is there any reason why a Military Hospital, 
a Base Hospital, during the time of war should not be 
conducted exactly on the same lines as a large London 
hospital ?—It could be on the same lines if the question 
of discipline be introduced. 


12119. I mean with respect to the work that the 
medical men have to do?—It should be exactly the 


Same. 


12120. Medical men in the large London hospitals 
have nothing to do with clerical work ?—Nothing 
whatever. 


12121. Whereas you say that even the head of one 


of these Military Hospitals has his whole time taken 


up with clerical work ?—With administrative work. 
The point that strikes us is the extravagance of it. 


12122. The whole of his skill and everything is 
thrown away ?—Entirely. 


12123. He is simply doing the work of a quarter 
master, a clerk, or a house steward ?—The work of a 
house steward ; it is of course a very extravagant way 
-of doing it. 

12124. It is employing a skilled man to do unskilled 
work ?—That is exactly the point. 


12125. (Sir John Jackson.) Do I understand now 
that the idea is, under the advice of this Board, that 
army surgeons will get practical work in Civil Hospitals 
-during. peace time ?—Do you mean that they will have 
actual charge of patients ? 


12126. Yes, or surgical work ?—I do not think so as 
regards the actual charge of patients. 

12127. It is merely that they will receive instructions 
through the civil surgeons?—Yes, and watch the 


practice. 
12128. They would not perform operations ?—No, ° 


that would not be possible. 


12129. Your Army surgeon then during peace time 
‘gets no practical experience of operating, does he ?— 
*We are doing all we can to develop that in this way, 
what if the Military Hospitals are developed all the 
military sick will be treated, and none will be sent off 
“to Civil Hospitals as they are now. 


12130. Take the surgical cases, they will not have 
‘many surgical cases in the Military Hospitals ?—Take 
a case of this sort: supposing a private in a cavalry 
regiment develops a rupture; if that youth is operated 
‘upon he can remain in the Service, and that operation 


-ought to be done by the military surgeon, but he will 


often not doit. Hesays, “I have got no outfit,” and the Sir Frederick 


man is sent off to the Civil Hospital, is operated upon, 
and then comes back to the Service again. Our con- 
tention is that if the military surgeon’ undertakes the 
surgical work that falls within his legitimate sphere, 
he will have quite enough to keep his hands well in 
training. 

12131. Still, in the Civil Hospitals you get cases 
every day of broken limbs, accidents, and so forth, 
that you would not get in the ordinary way in the 
Army; where would your Army surgeons get their 
practical experience ?—There really are more accidents 
than you would imagine in connection with military 
life. Take the Cavalry Hospital at Canterbury ; the men 
under training are prone to get concussion of the brain, 
fractured skulls, and fractured limbs, and more than 
that, such practice as the officers lack would I hope 
be sufficiently made up by a period of study in a Civil 
Hospital. 

12132. Do you see any particular objection to these 
Army surgeons having practical surgical experience in 
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the Civil Hospitals for a certain time ?—Do you mean - 


to take charge of patients ? 


12133. Yes, and to perform surgical operations ?-—~ 
I do not think it is possible. I think there would be 
an immense difficulty in that. You see the hospital 
has got a certain reputation; the officers are selected 
with the very greatest care, and it practically comes to 
this, that when a patient comes in instead of haying 
the operation done by the man who has been specially 
picked todo it the operation would be done by the first 
military officer whose turn it was, and I do not think 
that would be quite keeping faith with the public. I 
think the public would not like it, and I do not think 
the hospitals would meet with the support they at 
present meet with if that were done. 


12134, In the civil hospitals at present your junior 
surgeons merely assist ?—They never operate in any 
but minor cases. 


12135. With regard to that reference you made to 
the complete outfits that were sent out under the 
present regulations, there were a great many things 
that were unnecessary for the campaign in South 
Africa, and | take it that there again under this Advisory 
Board that sort of thing will not be likely to oceur in 
the future ?—I do not think so. 


12136. It really comes to be a point for the Surgeon 
General or the proper official at this end to decide what 
is necessary before the outfits are sent out ?—The diffi- 
culty is this, that there is a certain stereotyped outfit 
for a field hospital, and the general in command requires 
so many field hospitals for his army corps. 


12137. And whatever country it is that particular 
outfit has to be sent ?—Yes. 


12138. Would it not be practicable for the Surgeon- 
General, or some competent man at this end, when the 
time arrives, to fix what was necessary to be sent out 
say to South Africa or wherever it might be 7—Yes. but 
I do not know whether it would be within his power. 


12139. Not at present, but I suggest would not’ 
that be the right thing to do for the future? Savy that 
we were having a war in South Africa or anywhere 
else, does it not appear to you that the right plan would 
be for the head of the Army Medical Department, or 
a board, to meet and settle what the nature of ‘the 
outfit should be ?—Well, that is one way, but the sue- 
gestion I made is this: that with each column there 
should be an advanced medical depdt, and the officer 
responsible for the administration of any individual 
hospital should get his outfit from there, and the whole 
test of the efficiency of that hospital would come on hig 
shoulders. 


12140. In the event of a war in South Africa, say the 
chief Army Medical men at this end ought to know 
quite well the nature of the outfit that would be required 
for South Africa, should they not ?—They would 
but there again there is risk of becoming centralised. 
The officer in charge of the hospital might say 
“ Well, I think I ought to know better what I want, 
I have to run this hospital, I would sooner get my own 
outfit than get. yours,” and I think if the material 
is landed in South Africa. and the man gets his 
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Sir Frederick supply from that base, that would be the more simple 
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plan. 


12141. I see, but still I take it that following out 
your suggestion a great many things might go to the 
base that would not be required ?—That is certainly 
sO. 

12142. My suggestion is that the authority at this 
end should decide what things were necessary to be 
sent to the base ?—I think that would be quite practi- 
cable. 

°12143. And following upon that your suggestion 
would then come in that the medical officer in charge 
should make his requisitions as he thought best for 
the particular case ?—That would do very well. 


12144. (Sir John Hopkins.) Have you had before 
you at the Advisory Board the question of providing 
sanitary officers ?—Yes, that is now a matter under 
discussion. I think that is a matter on which 
many feel very strongly, and it is a most desirable 
feature. 


12145. (Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal.) We have 
it in the evidence here that the supplies furnished for 
the Medical Department in Africa were of an entirely 
antiquated character, that they were not in keeping 
with the requirements of to-day, and with the advance 
in the science of surgery and medicine: did you find 
them to be so?—Well, it is true, but I do not 
know whether I should say entirely antiquated. 
They were certainly antiquated, and we were carrying 
about with us instruments which I should have thought 
would only be found in museums. I should not say 
the equipment was entirely antiquated. 


12146. But at any rate it was not equal to what 
it might have been, looking to what could be procured 
and what is usual in civil life today?—No. I 
should say this in defence of the Army, that 1 
have been asked to draw up a sketch of an instru- 
ment case, for example, and that means changing not 
one but many thousands through the length and 
breadth of this enormous Empire, and the outlay is 
colossal. As soon as those boxes are put all over the 
world, in India, and every other part where the British 
Army extends, there is a change in practice, and they 
become obsolete and have all to be changed again. 


12147. (Viscount Esher.) What happens in civil life 2 
—They are changed again. 


12148. You mean that the cost there falls on indi- 
viduals, and it does not apparently amount to so large 
a sum, but in reality it does although it is spread over 
a larger area ?—Really to put the Army surgical outfit 
into first-class condition now, I think the sum would 
be positively staggering, and as soon as that expense 
had been met there would be the remark, ‘‘ Oh, well, 
this kind of thing is obsolete, we must get another 


? 


one. 


12149. (Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal.) It has 
been said that the medicines were sent in a clumsy 
and bulky form, and not at all like those that are in 

» use to-day, such as tabloids, and other concentrated 
preparations ; many of them were sent in bottles and in 
liquid form, for instance {—Yes, we took about medicines 
that were in bottles in the most cumbrous form, and 
that had been in the bottles for 20 years possibly. 
It is really a serious complaint ; we had to drag this 
useless chemist’s shop all over the country, packed up 
in the most ludicrous and extravagant way. Tabloids, 
or any such concentrated preparations as are used now, 
would have put the whole outfit into a twelfth part 
of the space. 


12150. (Chairman.) Did not that arise from just 
what you have been mentioning, that they had in 
store the medicines in the old lorm, and they naturally 
had to use up those 2—Yes, 


12151. I cannot refer to the question on the s 
the moment, but I think we had it in Piece eee. 
one of the witnesses that that is what took place, and 
in the latter part of the war, a8soon as they haa ex- 
hausted their stocks, they were supplied with modern 
forms of medicine ?—No doubt. The present outfit is 
of course, cumbrous beyond expression. , 


12152. Evenas it stands?—Yes. If you saw a medica] 


pannier put down there it would take two men to lift 
it, whereas an equal outfit of modern goods could be 
lifted by one hand. 


12158. (Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal.) Would 
it not have been economy to have thrown away those 
things which were in stock at the beginning, and to 
have procured the modern articles ?—I think there was 
‘ ae deal lost. A good many boxes were lost, no 

oubt. 


12154, It has also been said that the surgical instru- See Q. 


ments were very inferior in many cases to those used 
in civil life ?—That is undoubted. 


12155. We have also been told that the system of See Q. 


disinfection in several of the hospitals was very im- 
perfect, and not equal to what it might have been ? 
—That is true, too; sterilisers are not easy things to 
carry about, and methylated spirits are not easy to 
carry about. We were very short of fuel. 


12156. It has also been mentioned and recommended 82 Q. 


that the officers of the Army should have an oppor- 
tunity of practising in the civil hospitals in Great Britain 
and on the Continent also, where opportunity offered : 
do you think it is desirable that they should ?—It is 
very desirable, but the difficulties are, as I have just 
mentioned, almost insuperable. We are building on 
the Embankment here a large Military Hospital, and 
associated with that Military Hospital will be a Medical 
Staff College equipped in the very best possible way 
that money can equip it, and we hope to keep the 
medical officer up to his work by passing him 
through that hospital and through that Military Staff 
College. The possibility is that we shall be able, 
or shall be allowed, to keep patients in that hospital 
longer than the Service would permit; as soon as a 
man is said to be unfit for service now he leaves it, but — 
it would be very much better in the interests of the . 
education of the medical officer if a certain number of 
these disqualified soldiers could be kept under care for 
a few extra months. 


12157. (Viscount Esher.) Is it settled that the new 
college is to be built on the land at the back of the 
Tate Gallery ?—It is, I think I may say, absolutely 
settled ; I think permission has been given. 


12158. Quite recently ?—Yes, in the last week. 


12159. But it is now definitely settled ?—It 
definitely settled. 


12160. Where does your Advisory Board meet :— 
68, Victoria Street. 


12161. Is that convenient ?—Very convenient. 


12162. (Sir Frederick Darley.) The young surgeons. 
in the hospitals now are accustomed to use the most. 
modern instruments ?—They are. 


12163. And they see operations performed by the 
ablest men in the profession with the most modern 
instruments ?—Yes. 


12164, These young surgeons, if they go toa Military 
Hospital, have some antiquated instruments to use 
there -—Undoubtedly. 


12165. Can they use them ?—They have to be used ;. 
we had such weapons in South Africa. 


12166. Do they not use them at the risk of the 
patient’s life ?—I do not know whether it would go as. 
farasthat. Men have often to do operations with curious. 
instruments. Every one of us took out our own com- 
plete outfit. 

12167. Yours, of course, was the most modern ?—I’ 
took my own out. 


12168. Looking at it from the point of view 
that having to use these antiguated instruments. 
might cost life or limb, do you not think that it: 
would be better that the most recent instruments. 
should be supplied ?—Beyond any question of a doubt, 
if the expense could be met, which I must confess would 
be enormous; and there are other things almost more: 
pressing, namely, the state of the Military Hospitals in. 
this country. No one could say that there is any 
Military Hospital in this country which can compare- 
witha large workhouse infirmary, for instance, and that. 
is a fairly low standard of comfort. 


12169. Do you not think that is rather discreditable,. 


is 
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incredible. That applies to two separate hospitals out of Sir Frederick 
22; that isa practiceat which I happened to be present Lreves, 
and witnessed on two occasions. All our inspections Bart., c.n., 


to say the least or it?—It is not creditable to the 
British Army, I must confess. 


12170. (Chairman.) Although the instruments were K.C.V.0., 


antiquated, the work done was all right ?—The work 
was very well done; it was a question of making the 
best of it, and it was really very well done. The instru- 
ments were obsolete; for instance, there was no such 
thing in the Army as a telephone probe, and to find 
out a modern bullet with anything else than a telephone 
isoften not practicable. By the time the entire Service 
is fitted with telephone probes, something better will 
have come in, probably. 


12171. (Viscount Esher.) You said just now that it 
was very difficult to carry a steriliser about in the field ; 
do you know how the Austrian and Russian armies 
meet that particular difficulty 7—No. 


12172. Since you have been on the Advisory Board, 
have you found any evidence to show that here in 
England the Army Medical people know anything 
about the Army Medical Corps in Russia and Austria ? 
—Unfortunately they do not, and we are making a 
special point of this, that before a man can be promoted 
- toa colonel, he must profess a knowledge of the military 
service of certain countries. We are trying to provide 
that now. At the actual moment the subject for ex- 
amination is an account of the military medical system 
in France, for example, and that will be further deve- 
loped, I hope, in the course of twelve months, so that 
it will be possible to say we are prepared to examine 
the men on the military services in any European 
or well civilised country. 


12173. (Sir Henry Norman.) In condemning all the 
military hospitals in the country, almost, that have been 
inspected as yet, I suppose it is understood that when 
these hospitals were'constructed they were constructed 
according to the best knowledge of the day—take 
. Aldershot and Netley, for instance, which were con- 
structed about the time of the Crimean War, do you 
think they were defective, judged by the standard in 
force then ?—Well, Netley undoubtedly is; it is faulty 
in construction, beyond a doubt, and some of these 
hospitals were built in 1783. 


12174, And those that were built in more recent 
times, like 1856 and 1860?—The Herbert Hospital at 
Woolwich is very good indeed, and so is Hounslow in 
structure—perfect. A little hospital like Hounslow in 
structure is perfect. 


12175. (Viscount E'sher.) But you were not speaking 
about structure ?—I was speaking of what might be 
called the general standard of comfort in the wards 
and general outfit. The public would scarcely credit 
that sick men were kept in casemates; at Chatham 
sick men are actually kept in old gun casemates. 


12176. (Sir Henry Norman.) That was not built for 
a hospital, surely ?—It was built as a fort, so that 
there is no hospital worth speaking of there. 


12177. Are Netley and the hospitals at Aldershot very 
defective ?—I think I am right in saying that out of 22 
hospitals we looked at on what might be called the 
military standard, eight might be called good. 


12178. (Viscount Esher.) But on the civil standard ? 
—There is nothing approaching the civil hospital. 

12179. (Sir Henry Norman.) I suppose if we were to 
look very closely into workhouse hospitals we should find 
some rather antiquated ?—Yes, but I think if you limit 
yourself to big cities the poor law infirmary as at present 
administered is very good ; I do not say the workhouse 
infirmary of a small town, but the poor-law infirmary in 
places as large as those we have been inspecting—the 
corresponding workhouse infirmary ; for instance, it is a 
small matter, but the shirts and the sheets come back 
from the laundry dry and that is all; they are not 
touched, there is no question of ironing them or even 
putting them through a mangle, and they look like 
things that have been crumpled up in your hands ; now, 
that would not be permitted in a poor-law infirmary. 


12180. (Sir Frederick Darley.) Doctor Fripp told us 
there were no means of washing the utensils ?—That 
matter is a long way behind. I had to report upon 
hospitals in which I myself actually witnessed the 
washing up of all the plates, dishes, knives and forks in 
the sink in which the bed-pans were washed out, many 
of the patients having typhoid fever. It is positively 
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were carried out without notice. The matter you speak 
of, Sir, is therefore comparatively small. As to the 


temperature of these hospitals, during the cold weather 4 Feb, 1902. 


we could not find a ward up to 50 deg., and that is hardly 
the temperature for a sick man to be living in. 


12181. (Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal.) I noted See Q. 11034- 


one case given of the inferiority of the surgical instru- 
ments used in South Africa. It was asked: “Q. I 
suppose civil consultants brought their instruments with 
them? A. They did. Q. And there was a very great 
contrast between the two sets? A. A very great con- 
trast between the two sets. I remember 9ne case on the 
Modder River of opening the skull, for which one nowa- 
days requires a number of cutting forceps which rapidly 
divide the bone and enable the operation to be done 
quickly, accurately, and without shock, but there was 
nothing there but an old-fashioned amputation bone 
forceps such as was supplied in old-fashioned amputation 
cases’ ?—That is quite true. 


12182. That sort of thing eame within your know- 
ledge 7—Yes. 


- 12183. (Sir John Edge.) Unfortunately I was not here 
while you were giving your evidence. Did you visit 
Haslar ?—No. 


12184. You have not visited any of the Naval hos- 
pitals ?—No, that is outside our province. 


12185. And you do not know anything about the 
supply of medicine and medical stores for those hospitals ? 
—No, I do not. 


12186. (Sir John Jackson.) Have you seen anything 
personally of the working of the Army Medical Depart- 
ments in France or Germany ?—No, not in any detail. 


12187. Do you consider generally that their arrange- 
ments are materially superior to ours ?—I think one 
service is, namely, in America. : 


12188. I was referring to Germany and France; are 
the German arrangements better ?—I do not think they 
could be said to be better without qualifying the term in 
some way. I think perhaps their outfit might be better, 
but I do not think the system of the service is any better. 


12189. What about France ?7—I should not think 
France would stand quite so high as Germany. 


12190. But you think in the United States the service 
is better ?—Their service is good unquestionably. 


12191. (Viscount Esher.) In Germany and Russia the 
Army Medical Services have wider experiences in time 
of peace than ours !—The system is perfectly different ; 
for instance, in Germany a military medical officer is 
put with his regiment at Bonn. That regiment stops at 
Bonn for possibly fifty years, and that man is allowed to 
practise ; and in Russia the best surgeons are military 
surgeons. In England the military medical officer is 
not allowed to practise. 


12192. In that respect they have an advantage in 
Germany and Russia ?—They have that immense advan- 
tage which holds good in India, where the medical officer 
can practise. There is nothing that keeps a man better in 


form than the test of civil practise, which, of course, is 
denied to all the men in our service. 


12193. (Sir John Edge.) When they are on the Staff 
in India they are allowed to practise. I think some years 
ago the army medical officer was allowed to practise, and 
then I think it was limited to the Staff. My experience 
is that in India the Army medical officer can attend a con- 
sultation ?—There are two services in India, as you know, 
the Indian Me.ical Service and the other, and I do not 
quite know what mutual arrangement exists on that 
point between those two branches of the service. 


12194. As a matter of fact, I have had an Army 
medical officer in consultation myself ?—In England he 
is debarred any practice. 


12195. Would you advocate allowing an Army 
medical officer to practise /—It is not possible, the 
amount of foreign service is so enormous and his stay in 
any town so very short. 


12196. (Sir Frederick Darley.) He is always moving 
about 7—Yes. 
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12197. (Sir John Edge.) He might be three years in a 
station in India, for instance ?—In India it is a little 
different, but it would not apply to a place like Canter- 
bury or Chatham. 


12198. In India is it your opinion that he ought to be 
allowed to practise ? It would be for the benefit of the 
men and the Service also ?—It rather suggests this, that 
he has not enough to do in the Service if he is allowed to 
practise. What would be the perfect development, if this 
country were rich enough, would be to allow the treat- 
ment of the women and children in the Army. That is 
not done, and that enormous advantage is lost to the 
Army medical officer. 


12199. How are they treated ?—By the civilian 
practitioners. Take any women’s hospital you like, 
there are a number of cases requiring operation, 
and it would be of great service if those operations 
could be undertaken by the medical officer, but there is 
no accommodation, and they go to the civil hospital. 
The women and children attached to the British 
Army are looked after practically by civilians. The 
only women’s hospitals are lying-in hospitals simply 
because no civil hospital will take in what is called a 
lying-in case. I think you would find if the women and 
children attached to the British Army and recognised as 
being on the strength were treated by the Army surgeons 
that view would have the equivalent of the civil practice 
you refer to, but as a matter of fact the moment a woman 
has anything the matter with her requiring definite 
treatment she is sent off to the civil hospital. 


12200. I suppose there would be no objection to the 
officers of the Army Medical Corps having a consultative 
practice ?—I do not think it is possible. I do not think 
their claim to special knowledge could be such as would 
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cause the public to consult them except in one ‘matter, 
and that is in tropical diseases. 


- 12201. (Viscount Esher.) If a soldier is going to -be 
operated upon is it now optional for him to be operated 
upon in the Military Hospital or in the Civil Hospital ? 
—It depends upon what the hospital is; there is a 
large hospital at Canterbury dealing with a number of 
ei etme and there is no surgical equipment in the 
place. ; 


12202. Is it optional to the soldier ?—No, for instance 
at Canterbury there is nothing to deal with him, there 
is no operating theatre, and there are no suitable in- 
struments, and he is therefore sent away. Sometimes 
he is sent to a Military Hospital and sometimes toa 
Civil Hospital, but at a place like Canterbury, which is 
falling into the earth, there is nothing in the place at 
all except the four walls and the beds. If anything 
happens there, if a man meets with a bad accident, it 
is so much the worse for the man, as there is no 
proper outfit in the hospital. There are hospitals of 
over 200 beds with no surgical outfit, so that it 
cannot be said that the military surgeon is encouraged 
in the Service. 


12203. (Sir Henry Norman.) Are you certain that 
the women and children belonging to the regiments in 
India are not treated by the military surgeons ?—I am 
not speaking of India, I am speaking of this country. 
We have examined all the women’s hospitals in Great. 
Britain, and in every one there is practically only 
provision for lying-in cases, and of the women and 
children some are treated as out patients; but all the 
rest are sent to civil hospitals. 


12204. Has that always been the practice ?—Always 
since we could find out. 


Lieutenant-Colonel Joun Apyg, 0.B., R.A., late Assistant Adjutant-General for Colonial Forces, South Africa, 


Lt.-Colone! called and examined. 
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C.B., R.A. 


12205. (Chairman.) You were Assistant Adjutant- 
General for. the Colonial Forces in South Africa ?— 
Yes, during most of the campaign. 


12206. From what date ?—I was Staff Officer for 
the Colonial Forces at Cape Town from November, 
1899, to February 1900; I was then appointed to a 
command in Cape Colony for some months, and I then 
became Assistant Adjutant-General for the whole of the 
Colonial Forces at’ Pretoria, in October, 1900, and con- 
tinued until the end of the War. 


12207. You went out to South Africa in November, 
1899 {—In October, 1899, at the beginning of the War. 


12208. You have been good enough to give us some 
notes upon the Colonial Forces (wide Appendix, puge 
576 post). In what way would you like to deal with 
these ?--In any way that is convenient. I submitted 
this Memorandum to the Secretary in case it should be 
of any use to the Commission, as I saw you were taking 
evidence about the Colonial Forces. 


12209. Do you wish to put in the Memorandum as 
a whole 1—It was not written with the idea of appearing 
in evidence ; it was written rather as a rough memoran- 
dum. 

12210. Then I can use it as a précis 7—Yes. 


12211. You draw attention in the first place to this 
being the first occasion on which we have employed 
Colonial forces on a large scale ?—Yes, on a large scale. 


12212, And you divide them between over-sea 
Colonials and South African Colonials ?—Yes. 


12213. The over-sea being all the other colonies 7— 
The over-sea were all those raised outside South Africa ; 
that was the division generally adopted in South Africa. 


12214. We have had a good deal of evidence with 
regard to the over-sea corps, and the numbers of course 
we have had ; with regard te the South African Corps, 
you are not able to give us accurate numbers ?—I 
cannot give you accurate numbers, and I doubt if 
anybody can, because there was considerable irregularity 
in raizing these corps at the start ; some officers raised 
a few men, perhaps 25 scouts, and they did not report 
it until some tirne afterwards, and there are a great 


nurober of different categories, some of which I have 
named here, and there were also others; for instance 
there were native levies and some bastard corps, half 
white and half black; again, some corps existed just a 
few weeks, and then went out and scarcely any record 
was kept of them. The fact that there was no staff 
officer right through the war on the Headquarters 
Staff dealing exclusively with all Colonial forces, rather 
caused that irregularity. Once I got to Pretoria I 
tried to get the matter more into shape for the whole 
of the Colonial forces. Some men also, undoubtedly, 
enlisted in various corps and obtained their discharge 
from them, and the war lasted so long that they entered 
other corps, and very often under different names, so 
that you may have a man counted several times over, 
and in that way it is impossible to give an absolutely 
correct statement. I should say from my own ex- 
perience that from 50,000 to 60,000 men enlisted in 
South Africa under all the various categories, right 
down to the lowest. 


12215. You put down the over-sea Colonials as a 
whole at 30,000 ?—I have seen two official statements 
of that since I have been home, and the one fixed it 
just below 30,000, and the other just over 30,000. 
The Adjutant-General’s Department would have the 
figures. 

12216. You think there were about double that 
number enlisted in South Africa ?—I should say so, 
under all categories. 

12217. There are some of those where the forces 
had been in existence before the war 7—Yes. 


12218. And continued after the War ?—Yes, the 
Volunteer forces in Cape Colony and Natal. 


12219. What sort of numbers did they consist of 
before the War ?—I could not say exactly before tbe 
War, and also they were not all of them called out; 
gome were called out and some were not; some were 
called out and returned at different times. They 
fluctuated a great deal. 

12220. There were permanent forces in both colonies ? 
—Yes, and their statistics before the War are known ; 
the Intelligence Department would have them. b. 
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12221. As regards the irregular forces, you classify 
them under four heads, I think ?—Yes. 


12222. Will you give those heads ?—There were those 
raised for general service in South Africa, and I give as 
examples the Imperial Light Horse and the South 
African Light Horse ; there were a great many others, 
but I give those as examples. There were also those 
raised for service in certain colonies in South Africa ; 
they were to serve in Cape Colony or Natal as the case 
might be, and they were not therefore used in the 
Transvaal. Then there were those for service in certain 
districts, which were called, as a rule, district mounted 
troops; they were chiefly confined to Cape Colony, 
and were largely raised by the Cape Colony Govern- 
ment, and to some extent paid by them at the end of 
the war—the last few months. Then, further, there 
were still more localised troops, the Town Guards, who 
were enrolled for the defence of a particular town, 
and who very often were not even embodied because 
their town was not attacked. Therefore there are a 
great number of categories, and besides these there 
were native levies to watch the natives, and one or two 
other small bodies. 


12223. And I suppose the equipment of these different 
classes was different also ?—The equipment of all those 
in the field I take it was the same. 


12224. They were all mounted men? — Mostly 
mounted men. 


12225. The equipment of the Town Guards would be 
different ?—The Town Guards would not have saddlery, 
and in some cases they did not even have uniform. 


12226. But they were all armed with rifles ?—They 
were all armed. 


12227. As to the recruiting of these forces, what 
have you to say ?—The recruiting of the South African 
forces I can speak of ; of course I cannot speak of the 
recruiting of the over-seas, because they were recruited 
in the distant Colonies. The recruiting was a matter 
of very great difficulty, because it was carried out as 
it were in the theatre of war itself, and the communica- 
tions would be interrupted at times and so on. Also, 
of course, you had to beware of whom you admitted 
into these corps; a great many of the inhabitants had 
Dutch sympathies, and that made a great deal of 
difficulty. 

12228, How did you deal with that difficulty ?—Well, 
as far as possible we employed, specially at the beginning 
of the war, gentlemen who had Colonial experience, 
South African experience; for instance, Sir George 
Farrer, to superintend the raising of the South African 
Light Horse in Cape Colony. 


12229. And see each man ?—He, or somebody who 
had some experience associated with him, saw each man 
as he came in, made such inquiries as could be made into 
his antecedents, and either discarded him then and there 
or passed him. Then these men went out to a training 
camp outside Cape Town, and they were tested for 
riding, and if they passed the riding test they were 
generally admitted, but it was only on probation as a 
- rule for a few days, and if they were not satisfactory, 
oranything turned up that made it better to get 
rid of them they were got rid of at once. That 
was at the beginning of the war when we were raising 
corps, but once a corps was in the field we had to keep it 
supplied with recruits to make up the natural wastage 
of war. Then, about the time I got to Pretoria in 
October, 1900, a considerable change was made. We 
saw we should have to go onrecruiting; we had had 
troops in the field for about a year, many of whom 
had to be allowed to go, and we had to replace them. 
The system that was instituted was that at all the big 
places like Cape Town and Durban, Port Elizabeth, 
Kimberley, and so on, we had a district office and a 
district recruiter who was in charge of the recruiting 
in the district round about; and. then the regiments 
which were Jow and_ required recruiting and 
were ordered by headquarters to make up their 
numbers, sent down an officer and a non-commissioned 
officer or two to beat up recruits, They issued posters 
and opened an office perhaps, and they obtained their 
recruits and brought them before the district local 
recruiter who passed them into the service. That, I 
think, is the right system, because you ensure one 
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system if you have a district officer, and you also en- 
courage the competition in regimental recruiting which 
was considered necessary, especially by Lord Kitchener, 
in order to keep the regiments full. 


12230. I suppose they were examined medically also 
—Yes, of course they were also examined medically. 


12231. Did you keep them any length of time under 
training before they joined ?—No, it was impossible to 
give them any training worth mentioning. Of course 
towards the end of the war we got some men over 
again who had been to their work or their farms and 
then re-enlisted, and they wanted very little. They got 
very little preliminary training. 

12232. That raises the question of the length of 
service ?—Yes, and that I think is a very important 
point ; at the beginning of the war men were enlisted 
as a rule until their services were no longer required, 
or words to that effect. It was considered then that the 
war would not last so long as it did, and no special term 
was named as a rule; sometimes it was, sometimes three 


months was named, and sometimes six months, but. 


nearly always there was added “or for as long as my 
services are required.’ That was interpreted to mean 
that if the period named expired before the war ended 
the man could be kept on if necessary. When the war 


had lasted a year, in October, 1900, the greater part. 


of the South African Colonial forces were re-consti- 
tuted ; the men were allowed as a rule to go back to 
their homes; they were encouraged to re-engage for a 
short period, and from that time onwards we engaged 
men only for short periods, not longer than six months, 
and the general period was six months. Then a man, 
at the expiration of six months, could claim to go 
even if the war was not over; there was a difference 
between the reading of the terms in the first year of 
the war and later. 


12233. And did they generally go at the end of the 
six months ?—Most of them would go, but many would 
come back at the end of a month after they had spent 
their money. 


12234. I think, so far as raising a corps is concerned, 
you think a year is the shortest period ?—I think that 
I would engage men for not less than a year, provided 
there was a possibility of the war continuing. I think 
it is a mistake not to name a period, and to say for as 
long as their services may be required; it is not fair 
to the men, and it is unsatisfactory. It is sometimes 
very hard, of course, to fix a period. We thought that 
six months would end the war, and afterwards we found 
that it was not long enough. The short periods, of 
course, caused the whole of the Colonial forces to be 
continually in a state of change ; every six months the 
whole of the force was reconstituted. 


12235. That is to say, just about the time a man 
was getting useful he went away ?—Yes, and, of course, 
he had to be sent back to his home, paid up, and given 
a discharge certificate, and perhaps a month later you 
had to go through the whole form again. 


12236. At any rate, the same sort of regulation 
ought to apply in all cases?—I should apply it in all 
cases, because it creates a great deal of discontent other- 
wise. 


12237. Then as to establishment ?—In the same way 
with establishment; I think an establishment should be 
laid down which would govern all mounted corps, and 
if necessary dismounted corps could have another. 
Nearly the whole of the corps were mounted ; there were 
only one or two exceptional corps dismounted among 
the Colonials, and if you do not lay down an establish- 
ment you get into a great deal of trouble, which any 
military man will understand, especially with regard 
to pay, and especially where irregular officers are con- 
cerned. They frequently think they can make men into 
sergeants and officers without regard to establish- 
ment; perhaps an officer goes sick for a few weeks, 
and they put another in his place, and then comes 
the question of pay for the two of them. 


12238, But you think the Commanding Officer and 
Adjutant at any rate ought to be regulars ?—I think 
that it is better if you can get a good regular officer to 
command. Of course, towards the end of the war we 
got several very excellent Colonial officers, who had had 
great experience and were good fighters, and they made 
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most excellent commanding officers, but they are hard 
to get. Naturally, an officer who has had a military 
training and education, and has reached a certain rank, 
is better for the command of an irregular regiment, but 
he has to be very carefully selected. In any case, I 
would make the Adjutant a regular officer. 


12239. As to the appointment and promotion of the 
officers, how would you deal with that ?—I think that 
the greater number of the officers of the Colonial corps 
must themselves be Colonials, and as it is impossible, 
when you are forming corps in this way at a pinch, to 
know all the officers, you must leave it very much in the 
‘hands of the Commanding Officer, who will select his 
own very possibly from the non-commissioned officers 
and men under him, but I think it is very necessary 
that what was done in South Africa should always be 
done, namely, that he should submit his selections for 
the final approval of the General Commanding in the 
field, otherwise, especially with officers who have not 
had much experience in that way before, they are very 
apt to select men who are not entirely fitted. 


12240. They were sometimes rather lax in forwarding 
their recommendations !—That, of course, is very apt 
to occur in war. They were trekking about in South 
Africa, and perhaps they did not touch the line for a 
month at a time, and they did not have very much 
opportunity, and when they had they were very busy, 
or perhaps they forgot it. Such things did happen, 
and the result was that officers’ names came in perhaps 
some months after they had been appointed, and then 
perhaps it would be found that they were in excess of 
the establishment, that there was no vacancy for them, 
and soon. <A good deal of friction arose through that, 
but it was almost impossible to avoid it in a campaign 
such as that in South Africa. 


12241. You are speaking chiefly of the South African 
corps ?—Yes, but it also occurred with regard to the 
promotion and appointment of officers in the over-sea 
corps after arrival, because, of course, they lost officers 
in the same way; although they came with their 
complement full of officers, and sometimes over full, 


they had vacancies occurring almost every day, and 


the same thing, therefore, applies to them. 


12242. The original appointments were made in the 
different Colonies !—Yes. 


12243. But you had to deal with the promotions 
and appointments in consequence of casualties 7—Yes. 


12244. Non-commissioned officers were made by the 
Commanding Officers without reference _—Yes, their 
names were not sent in. 


12245. As to training, you have already said you could 
not train them beforehand ?—It was not found possible 
to give them a training of more than perhaps a week or 
so when you were raising a regiment at the beginning 
of the war ; we gave them a little instruction in riding 
and shooting at certain places; but as soon as men 
were armed, equipped, and horsed, they were sent up 
to the front, where they were very much wanted. 
Naturally, that would not do with every enemy. 


12246. You prefer to have them under proper in- 
structors at the recruiting centre ?—Yes, I think if you 
had a few regular instructors at the recruiting centre 
it would be a very great thing. We had them at Cape 
Town in the first two or three months of the war, when 
we were raising several corps in succession. We borrowed 
a few non-commissioned officers from Cavalry regiments 
and so on, and we drilled the men in squadrons, and 
troops, and got them together, but once regiments took 
the field it was not possible to give individual recruits 
much instruction. 


12247. Even where you could drill them, you did not 
give them the same amount of drill as a regular soldier 
gets 1—Of course not. 


12248. As to equipment ?—I do not think there is 
very much to say as to equipment. Their equipment 
was, as a rule, the same as that of the regular forces, 
but the whole question of accounting for equipment 
they found exceedingly diffictilt, and I think some 
simple form of ledger might be devised if we are going 
to employ Colonial forces again on a large scale. 


12249. And discipline is a difficult matter ?—Disci- 
pline is, of course, a difficult matter with irregular forces. 
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You cannot treat them in quite the same way as regular 
forces; the men have never been together before, and 
are not accustomed before entering the field to 
discipline. 

12250. The same scale of fines would not apply ?— 
No, and fining was the general punishment inflicted 
by the Commanding Officers of Colonial corps. 


12251. I suppose you are speaking there of minor 
offences ?—Yes, with regard to court-martial offences 
they were dealt with in the same way as the regular 
forces. 


12252. Did you find the discipline good on the whole ? 
—I think as long as the troops were busy, and in the 
field, it was good, but once they came into the line, 
or got into a town, or where there was any drink to be 
got, naturally the discipline of irregular troops, who 
had only lately been raised, was not so good as that of 
regular troops. 


12253. As to camp discipline ?—That, I think, was 
wanting to a certain extent, chiefly because they wanted 
good officers and non-commissioned officers to look to 
details such as the roster of duties and the performance 
of ordinary duties in the horse lines, looking after their - 
horses and waggons and so on. 


12254. We have had evidence that a good many of 
these corps were bad horse-masters ?—-Of course, my 
experience was largely in an office, but I had a command 
in the field for about eight months, and I had some © 
Colonial forces under me then, and my experience was 
the same, that they were often bad horse-masters, and 
they were all the worse, I think, because there was a 
sort of natural feeling that a Colonial knew more about 
horses than anybody else. ’ 


12255. They would not take directions !—No, they 
liked to have their own methods, and I do not think 
their methods were always good. That, of course, is a 
matter of opinion, but many of them were of course 
experienced in horse management. 


12256. If the Commanding Officers found a man 
they did not consider worth keeping they discharged 
him #—Yes, the Commanding Officers were very fond 
of discharging their men in the field when they found 
that they were not of much use ; for instance, a regiment 
would come into a place and they would then discharge 
three or four men they had found were not.much use 
on the veldt, and those men would either be left in that 
place on their own account, as it were, or else they would 
be transported down to the coast by railway. Then, 
of course, they immediately enlisted again, and there 
was no check on them; if a Commanding Officer did 
that you could not keep an eye on these men he got rid 
of, and many of the men were continually being enlisted 
and discharged on that account. Instructions were 
issued that Commanding Officers should not do this, 
but they objected very much because they said it took 
such a long time to get instructions from headquarters 
with approval, and they preferred simply to kick a man 
out and let him go. Naturally, that is not a very 
satisfactory way of dealing with the case. It also gave 
great power to the Commanding Officers, some of whom 
used it in one way and some in another ; some would 
discharge for an ordinary offence, and others would 
not. There was a want of system, and also it was not 
always quite fair to the men. 


12257. Was that altered before the end of the war 
or did it remain the same ?—It was a question of con- 
siderable difficulty all through the war; I issued 
circulars about it to all the Colonial Corps in accordance 
with the instructions of Lord Kitchener and the Adju- 
tant-General, but I am afraid they were always rather 
disregarded. It is a subject upon which Commanding 
Officers have a different opinion from Headquarters, 
and I can quite understand their view; at the same 
time I think the lesser evil is to report the matter, 
even if there is a little delay. 

12258. (Sir Frederick Darley.) Was the man dis- 
charged without inquiry ?—No, he would have an 
inquiry by his Commanding Officer . 

12259. By him alone ?—By him alone; he would 
be dissatisfied with his conduct, and he would say, 
“You may go.” 

12260. There was no regimental inquiry ?—No. 
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12261. (Sir Henry Norman.) Did that apply to 
the over-sea contingents —No, I am speaking more 
of South Africans. 


12262. (Chairman.) As to the pay, there were 
differences in the rates, were there not —The pay is 
a very important question, and a rather difficult one, 
I think. The rate was essentially the same all through 
but there were small variations. A private soldier 
got 5s. a day in every mounted corps with the exception 
of one corps that served in a very unhealthy district 
and got higher pay; that was a local corps, and was 
the only exception that I can remember. The rates, 
for instance, of the non-commissioned officers’ pay varied 
a little. Ithink that was due to the corps having been 
raised in various Colonies ; Natal raised corps on her 
own account at the beginning of the war and so did 
Cape Colony. Of course the corps that came from 
over-sea were raised in their respective Colonies, and I 
do not know that any rate of pay was laid down by 
the War Office and sent to all the Colonies concerned, 
at all events if it was done these slight variations 
occurred. 


12263. At a later date the later contingents were 
all paid by the Imperial Government direct ?—That 
is so. 

12264. Then I suppose that was on a uniform 
system ?—I do not think that even then it was laid down 
from the War Office; it may have been—I may be 
mistaken—but even some of the later corps came with 
__ @ few variations in their pay. 


12265. What you would recommend on another 
occasion is that all rates of pay of irregular forces should 
be uniform ?%—I think that all irregular forces em- 
ployed in a common theatre of war should be paid on 
one scale, no matter whether they come from Aus- 
tralia, Canada, South Africa, or elsewhere. 


12266. Inclusive rates with no _ allowances ?—I 
would have those rates inclusive. 


12267-8. (Sir Henry Norman.) Do you not think 
there might be a difficulty if this inclusive rate was 
lower than the rate they received in their own Colony ? 
—I was talking then of improvised corps, corps raised 
specially for the war, not of corps that already existed 
in their own Colony. 


12269. They would have to get their own rate ?— 
Yes. 


12270. You could not cut them down ?—Certainly 
not. 


12271. (Chairman.) When you speak of inclusive 
rates with no allowances you also mean the travelling 
on duty should be free ?—Yes, of course men must 
travel on duty free, but I would not give them such 
things as lodging, detention, servants, forage, and 
ration allowances ; I would give them a high rate to 
include all those things. It would be infinitely simpler 
and I think it would be more satisfactory to the men. 
Of course these allowances are chiefly drawn by 
officers ; if an officer goes say to Cape Town to recruit 
for his corps, he goes to a hotel, and he sends in a claim 
for lodging allowance, fuel and light allowance, for 
forage for his horse, for rations, and so on, and it gives 
a great deal of trouble to adjust. 


12272. Not on Service ?—Yes, on Service. 


12273. But not in the field !—Not in the field, but 
while the war is going on he goes to Cape Town or 
Durban, possibly, for his health. I think it would 
simplify it a great dea) if he simply had one rate of pay 
whatever he might be; a high rate of pay, of course, it 
would have to be, and he should understand that 
wherever he is he will not receive other allowances. 


12274. That naturally applies to officers on that 
sort of special duty ?—Yes, it sometimes applies also 
to sergeants on recruiting duty. 


12275. When a man is serving in the field with his 
regiment he would get rations and so on ?—Yes, it 
is only when he is detached that I am speaking of now. 


12276. As to the methods of pay, we hnve heard a 
good deal about the trouble caused in that way 7— 
Yes, there was a great deal of trouble about the methods 
of pay, and, theoretically, of course the company and 
squadron commanders should pay their men themselves 
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and be present when the men are paid, and see that 
the men sign the pay sheet and receive what they are 
entitled to in the way it is done with the Regular forces ; 
but, practically, we found that we could not do that; 
the officers had no experience in this way, they had no 
properly-trained pay sergeants, and they were con- 
tinually moving about in the field, and found it ex- 
tremely difficult to keep any account, even the simplest. 
So that as far as the South African Corps were con- 
cerned, we appointed regimental paymasters who took 
all those duties off the shoulders of the company or 
squadron commanders, and these paymasters lived as 
a rule at a base or centre; they did not accompany 
the regiment in the field, and when the regiment 
touched the line they went up with a certain amount 
of money and paid the pay then due, saw that the men 
signed the accounts, and came back and rendered their 
accounts in the proper way to the Army Pay Depart- 
ment. I think, with irregular forces raised during a war, 
that is the only way in which you can deal with this 
matter. 


12277. Would there not be a difficulty sometimes, if 
the corps were split up a good deal, of the regimental 
paymaster getting at them ?—He could generally get 
at them, and the men do not require much pay in 
the field or during war; they would not draw their 
pay perhaps for several months at a time, and they 
would prefer not to, there is nothing for them to spend 
it on, and they might lose it or have it stolen. I do 
not think that would be a difficulty, but if it was you 
might give him some assistance in the shape of a non- 
commissioned officer to go up and pay a detachment. 


12278. As it was, men who were away from the 
regiment or left behind sick were not paid ?—The 
individual man who is away from his regiment is always 
a trouble ; it was found a trouble, I know, with Regular 
regiments, and still more so, of course, with Irregular 
regiments, but if Commanding Officers or officers of 
companies and squadrons had given their men last pay 
certificates in a simple form, simply the name and rank 
of the man and the rate of his pay and the date up to 
which he had been last paid on even a slip of paper and 
signed it, any Army Paymaster of the Army Pay 
Department would have been able to pay that man 
up to date on that, but failing that, of course, the 
men could not draw any pay without further 
reference. 


12279. I suppose they sometimes lost it ?—A man 
might lose it, but he would generally take care to stick 
to it if he knew his pay would depend upon it. Once 
you can communicate again with the man’s paymaster 
you can obtain pay for him ; many men came to us at 
Pretoria and said they were in want of pay, and I 
would make enquiries and get it for them; that was 
in the case of men who were in hospital or were detached, 
but if they had had a simple form of last pay certificate 
they would have only had to go to the nearest Army 
paymaster to receive what was due to them. 


12280. Some of these corps were disbanded during 
the war ?—Yes, because, perhaps, they had died down 
so low or lost so heavily, or there may have been various 
circumstances which caused them to be disbanded ; 
some even of the best-known ones were disbanded before 
the end of the war. Then, again, two or three would 
perhaps be amalgamated to form a rather larger corps 
as they had got so weak and low; but as a rule, of 
course, the end of the war was the time when the bulk 
were disbanded. 


12281. Were they all disbanded at that time ?—They 
were all disbanded at the end of the war with the 
exception of one corps, which I believe has since been 
disbanded. Of course,,I am speaking of the special 
corps raised for the war ; the Volunteers were not dis- 
banded—they were disembodied. 


12282. Had you any difficulties with regard to that 
matter t—No; it is a matter that requires a little 
thought and care, and as to which a few regulations 
should be drawn up beforehand and issued, so that 
people may know what is to be done; the corps has 
to be collected, and you have to get in the men from 
the various detachments and other duties they may be 
doing, and you have also got to settle about the men 
in hospital and in prison who are away. Then a date 


ahead has to be fixed, and it should be notified to the 
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corpsthat beyond that date they will not be paid ; you 
may be able to dispense with them before that date, but 
you will pay them toacertain date, and notfurther. The 
staff will have to be retained beyond that, of course, 
probably the Commanding Officer, Adjutant, Paymaster, 
and Quartermaster. They have torender their accounts 
and return their stores and equipment, and they should 
be given a limited time, otherwise with irregular corps 
they are very apt to prolong the operation as long as 
possible. 


12283. Did you see the disbandment through ?— 
Yes, it was carried out before I left. 

12284. And it was all wound up ?—It was all wound 
up. 

12285. Satisfactorily 7—I believe so; of course, the 
accounts have to be passed by the War Office, and that 
takes some time. I daresay many of them may be still 
under guestion now, and there may be outstanding 
questions of account, but the actual officers and men 
were disbanded some time before I left. liad 


12286. Did the men leave satisfied ?—I think so; 
we gave them six weeks’ or perhaps a month’s notice 
that on a certain date the corps would cease to exist, 
and that they would receive pay to that date. 


12287. You have some observations on the whole 
subject !—The chief point, I think, with regard to all 
these hastily-raised special corps that have no existence 
before a war is that we should have certain lines 
laid down beforehand, so that we should know what we 
are going to do and how to do it. 


12288, You had nothing ?—We had nothing before ; 
we have never employed corps on anything like that 
scale ; perhaps one regiment might be raised, but not 
anything like the numbers we raised during the war. 
All the points I have touched upon to-day, and a great 
number of details concerning each of them should, I 
think, be embodied in a hand-book or in instructions 
for officers concerned in raising corps; for instance, 
we should fix, if possible, the rate of pay; we should 
certainly fix the establishment ; we should also consider 
the question of terms of service, the question of recruit- 
ing expenses, and there are the standards of age and 
height and so on. 


12289. Has anything been done in that direction ?~— 
I do not think so. 


+ 12290, You have had a great deal to do with it, but 
you have not been asked for any report on the subject ? 
—When I returned I suggested that I should write a 
detailed report on the subject, and | believe the military 
authorities approved, but I think there was some 
difficulty about how I should be paid while writing it. 
I was to have been employed, but some hitch occurred, 
and, although I have got a great amount of material 
which I could put into the shape of a report, I have 
not rendered one at present. j 


12291. Because it has not been required of you ?— 
Yes. I did mention the matter when I came home, 
and I was told that it should be done, but I have not 
been employed todoit. I think alsoa handbook or short 
instructions for Commanding Officers of Irregular 
Forces, would be very useful, giving them hints as to 
accounts and discipline, and as to one or two small ele- 
mentary returns, how to make them out, and how to 
correspond with their superiors, how to answer a 
telegram, and small hints such as seem very elementary 


but are very useful for a man who has not had experience 
of that sort before. 


12292, And you think there ought to be an Inspector- 
General in those cases ?—I think in South Africa, where 
we had such a large number of Colonial forces of all sorts 
under arms, and where we were raising men’ and dis- 
charging men all through the War, it would have been of 
use if some officer of the nature of an Inspector-General 
could have been appointed, whose duty it would have 
been to travel about to inspect the recruiting and 
discharge depéts and see that they were doing their 
work properly, that men werenot detained there unduly ; 
that men were receiving their pay in the right way; 
t© Inquire into complaints, and also to visit regi 
ments as they came in from trek. When they reached 
the line it would have been a very good thing if some 
officer from Headquarters, who dealt entirely with 
Colonials, could have visited them and inquired into 
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various matters, have seen that their officers were al} 
present, and if some of their squadrons were very 
weak, could have made arrangements for recruiting 
them again, and so on. 


12293. That was no part of your business —No ; 
I was tied to my office at Pretoria the whole time, and. 
directed matters from there, 


12294. The Imperial Yeomanry had an Inspector- 
General ?—Yes, they had, and the Mounted Infantry had 
an Inspector-General, and I believe both those officers 
travelled about. I know the Inspector-General of 
Mounted Infantry did, and saw some of his units from 
time to time, but the Colonial forces wanted one still 
more, in my opinion, because first of all they were larger, 
and secondly, they were being raised in the country 
itself and discharged there. 


12295. (Sir Henry Norman.) In the Mounted In- 
fantry do you not include a large number of Colonial 
forces from Australia, and so on !/—Yes; but when I said. 
Mounted Infantry I meant the Regular Mounted In- 
fantry ; they were dealt with by the Inspector-General. 


12296. The Inspector-General did not inspect the 
Canadian or Australian men /—No. 


12297. (Chairman.) Is there amy other point you. 
would like to mention +I do not think so. 


12298. (Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal.) While | 


your remarks apply chiefly to the Irregular forces 
raised in South Africa, you were the Assistant Adjutant- 


General for the whole of the Colonial Forces?—Yes, — 


from the end of October, 1900. 


12299. You would recommend, I think, that the Com- 


manding Officer and the Adjutant should be officers of 
the Regular Army?—Yes, or officers who have had 
experience with the Regular forces of the Colonies. 


12500. As a matter of fact, the officers of the Colonial 
Regiments, the over-sea Colonies, were not of the 
Regular Army ?—No; but I think most of them were 
members of their own 1egular permanent forces—both 
the commanding officers and many of the officers. 


12301. In many cases they were?—Yes, my remarks 
applied more to those raised in South Africa. 


12302. And you consider that when in command and 
as adjutants they were entirely satisfactory 7—Yes, 
as a rule. 


12303. You speak of. tne quality of the troops raised 
in South Africa; would you say that those from the 
oversea Colonies were satisfactory both as to physique 
and intelligence as a whole ?—Yes, as a whole, I should 
say especially so. The forces that were raised in the over- 
sea Colonies, I understand, were chiefly picked men, 
and when we called, say, upon New Zealand for 1,000 
men, something like 5,000 volunteered, and we were 
therefore able to pick one man out of five. Of course I 
am only speaking from hearsay now, because I had 
nothing to do with that, being in South Africa; but I 


am certainly of opinion that the Colonial forces that | 


came from oversea had the appearance and did the work 
of picked men as a rule. 


12304. And their discipline as a whole was quite 
satisfactory ?—Their discipline as a whole was very 
satisfactory. Of course there were exceptions, as there: 
will be in every Army. 

12305. It would be difficult, would it not, to establish 
one rate of pay for the whole of the Colonies ?—I think 
for the troops that are going to fight in one theatre of 
war, and that are raised only for that war and not for 
service in their own Colonies, one rate might be fixed. 


12306. But you are aware that in some of the Colonies 
the pay for soldiers as well as for labourers is much 
higher than in others ?—Yes, but the rates for Irregular 
forces would always be very high rates, and the rates in 
particular in South Africa were very high. I think the 
lowest rate of pay, that of the private, which was 5s., 
was the same for every corps from every colony. 


12307. Did this difference of pay cause great dis- 
content in South Africa?—No, I do not think so; but 


what did cause trouble was that some corps came from, - 


we will say, Australia, and they were not quite certain’ 
exactly what their pay was to be. They understood. 
they were to get so much from the Imperial Government, 
and they also thought in some instances that they were 
to get something from their own Colony. 


12308. Take, for instance, the troops from Canada, 
they got the 1s. or 1s. 3d. of the Regular pay from the 
Imperial Government ?—Yes. 
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12309. But their own Government paid them as 
much again—indeed more than that ?—Yes. 


12310. Was that known amongst the troops generally 
there ?—I do not think that it was. 


12311. So that there was no discontent from that 
cause ?—No, not in that way. 

12312. You said that the commanding officers were 
apt to discharge men they did not care for, who were 
not considered very useful ?—Yes. 


12313. Was that the case also with those from the 
over-sea Colonies ?—No. I was speaking of the locally 
raised troops in South Africa. 


12314. You recommend also that the medical officers 
for examining the recruits should be of the Regular 
Service—that refers to South Africa alone ?—Yes. 


12315. As to uniformity, you say you think it would 
tbe wel! that there should be an Inspector-General or 
some officer so that there could be a central super- 
vision to ensure some degree of uniformity; was the 
necessity for this very marked with regard to the 
Colonials from over-sea ?—Would you mind telling me 
where you are quoting from ? 

12316. You say here, in the statement which you 
have submitted to us: “ When the troops come from 
several Colonies they require some central supervision 
to ensure some degree of uniformity’ (vide Appendiz, 
page 579, post)’—What I mean is that one Colony 
will send a thousand men and call it a brigade, and 

- also will appoint to it a brigadier, and give him a 
large staff; while another Colony, which also sends 
a thousand men, will call it a regiment. under a 
colonel, with an adjutant, and I think when the second 
regiment gets into the field its Colonel is apt to say: 
*“ Why should not I be a brigadier, because here is a 
man next door to me, commanding the same number 
of troops, who is a brigadier and receives higher pay, 
and has a larger staff. Why should not I have the 
same?” There were occasionally questions arising of 
that sort, and as each Colony had apparently sent its 
contingent, on an organisation drawn up in the Colony, 
they naturally differed. Improvised troops, not of the 
permanent forces of a Colony employed in one theatre 
of war ought all to be organised on the same principle, 
and as those in South Africa were all paid by the 
Imperial Government, the Imperial Government should 
lay down the organisation and the establishment as 
nvell as the rates of pay. 

12317. Was it not the case that the contingents from 
the outside Colonies had their own paymasters ?—No, 
I think not as a rule. 

12318. In some cases they had ?—In some cases, 
especially at the end, some of the later contingents. 


12319. Had those from Canada, for instance, their 
- own paymasters ?—I rather think the Canadians had, 
but 1 am not quite certain. 


12320. (Sir John Hopkins.) In your estimate of 
60,000 men employed in the South African corps, may 
mot a certain proportion of those men have been counted 
twice over ?—Yes, it is quite possible, but I have allowed 
for that in my estimate. I think I have placed it a little 
high, and perhaps 50,000 would be nearer it, but I am 
afraid it is impossible at this stage, owing to there having 
been no regular system from the very start, and not 
one officer to whom they all reported and sent their 
returns, to get the exact numbers. 


12321. (Sir Frederick Darley.) What was your exact 
duty respecting the over-sea troops ?—Every question 
that was referred to headquarters with regard to the 
over-sea troops was dealt with by me under Lord Kit- 
chener. 
~ 12322. What class of questions would be referred ?— 
Various, for instance—Questions of pay ; in some cases 
they were not certain exactly what their rates of pay 
were. The Bushmen contingents was one instance. 
In other cases there would be the question of estab- 
lishment: they would refer and say, ““ Why should not 
] have a paymaster ?” “ Another corps close to me has 
two doctors; may I not have two doctors?” Then 
there were questions of discharge; men would get 
telegrams from home saying their relations were dead, 
or that their business was going to the bad, and 
might they be sent home ; and there were questions of 
discipline also which came up. 
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12323. With respect to pay, have you heard that 
there was a good deal of difficulty with respect to one 
of the New South Wales contingents ?—-I have heard 
nothing special. Was that an early contingent ? 


19324. There has been a good deal of litigation about 
it which I believe is now coming to the Privy Council. 
They said they were engaged at 5s. a day, but the New 
South Wales Government understood that from that 
5s. a day was to be deducted the amount they received 
from the Imperial Government, I think 1s. 3d., so as 
to reduce their pay to 3s. 9d. a day. You have not 
heard anything about that ?—There was a question to 
that effect some time ago with regard to one of the 
Bushmen contingents I remember, and, speaking quite 
away from papers and so on, I think it was laid down 
that they would get 5s. a day, no matter from whom 
they got it, but that they would certainly get the 5s- 
Who was to pay it or who was to pay the different pro- 
portions of it would be a matter of adjustment between 
the Imperial and Colonial Governments. 


12325. That was the men’s idea, but the Colonial 
Government understood they were to get the advantage 
of the Imperial pay ?—I think it has been laid down by 
the War Office that they will get 5s. a day. and they 
certainly seem‘entitled to 5s. ; 1am speaking, of course, 
without the book. 


12326. The Colonial Government thought the men 
were to have deducted from the 5s. a day the 1s. 3d. of 
Imperial pay. The men want to recover the full 5s., 
and in the Colonial Courts they have recovered it, but 
now the Government are coming to the Privy Council ; 
those matters would not come within your cognisance, 
I suppose ?—Yes, they would in the first instance, 
but the action which you say has taken place has 
probably taken place since the War was over, and since 
T left South Africa. I remember a case—I do not know 
whether it was that particular one or not—occurring, 
and that was the case I had in my mind when I said 
they were not always quite certain what their pay 
was. 


12327. You think that this ought to be rectified in 
the future ?—I think it ougkt to be laid down clearly 
beforehand, and, in fact, I would have on every man’s 
engagement sheet exactly what pay he is to get. It 
does not matter who pays him, that is a matter of account 
between the Governments, but the man ought to know 
what he is going to get. 


12328. You were not with the General of Coramunica- 
tions ?—For the first three months of the War I was 
on the staff of the General of the line of communica- 
tions at Cape Town; I then only dealt with the Cape 
Colony Irregular Forces and Volunteers. 


12329. And not the over-sea ?—When Lord Roberts 
came out I was placed on the Headquarter Staff, and 
since October, 1900, I dealt with every sort of Colonial— 
Over-sea, South Africans, Volunteers, Irregulars and 
all. 


12330. For instance, the communications from 
friends of wounded men or sick men did not come 
through your Department?—No, they would be 
referred to the Casualty Department, who answered 
questions about them. I was the Staff Officer for Colonial 
forces on Lord Kitchener’s staff. There were also 
officers on the staff of the line of communications who 
would answer questions of that nature. 


19331. I think all the communications we had in 
New South Wales were from the General of Communica- 
tions ?—Not all, but many of them ; in the same way the 
War Office hada great deal of correspondence with the 
General of Communications which would not trouble 
to go to Lord Kitchener. 





12332. (Sir Henry Norman.) You were mentioning 
the various and many descriptions of troops that were 
raised temporarily, and it has come before me, as 4 
Governor of Chelsea Hospital, in connection wita 
pensions, that there were enormous numbers of corps 
raised locally, such as Railway Pioneers ?—Yes. 


12333. Mine Guards ?—Yes. 


12334. And those are all included in the 60,000 
you have mentioned, I presume ?—Yes. or 


12335. And, I presume, included in the cver-sea 
contingents are the corps raised in London, like Lord 


Lt.-Cotonel 
John Adye, 
C.B., R.A. 
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Lt.-Colonet Loch’s corps, which was recruited here ?—Yes, there 
John Adye, were one or two corps of that nature. 


C.B., R.A, 





12336. And they are included, I suppose ?—Yes, 


4 Feb. 1903, there were only one or two ; it is only a rough estimate. 


12337. It has also come to my knowledge, and I 
think you said something to the same effect, that some 
corps were composed of men who were enlisted for 
very brief periods indeed ?—Yes. 


12338. And they might have had the opportunity 
of enlisting three or four times over ?—Yes, and no 
doubt many did. 

12339. The pay, after all, was fairly uniform amongst 
all the Colonials, whether they were Over-sea or South 
African ?—Yes. 


12340. Five shillings being the general standard ?— 
It started on the basis of 5s. for a trooper. 


12341. As to those corps that existed before, for 
instance, from Queensland, nearly ail the men that 
came at first were men who were, or had been, in the 
local forces ?—Yes. 


12342. And their pay was not in all items the same 
as that of the New South Wales men or the South 
Australians or New Zealanders 7—No. 


12343. They took their own rates of pay, and it 
would have been impossible to have altered that. I 
think in Queensland the private got 6s. ; at all events, 
there were little difficulties of that kind, especially in 
the non-commissioned ranks, and it would not have 
been very easy beforehand to fix a uniform rate }— 
Not for men from permanent. forces, no doubt, because 
the men in permanent forces naturally claimed to 
receive what they had originally enlisted for, and you 
cannot alter their rate. 


12344. In the Colonies the permanent force consists 
of men regularly enlisted who serve in barracks ?—Yes. 


12345, And there is an equally permanent force for 
the time they enlist of men who follow their own trades 
and only come out for drill or camp ?—Yes. 


12346. And they are accustomed to receive so much 
every day they are out ?—Yes. 


12347. The permanent force gets very much less 
pay, as they are always in barracks ?—Yes. 


12348. So that there would be a good deal of difficulty 
in fixing a uniform rate; when you take Canada and 
New Zealand and so on there would be rather a diffi- 
culty 1—When you raise forces for a special campaign 
such as that in South Africa, you have to pay them a 
very high rate; the rate fixed was 5s. for a trooper, and 
I do not suppose that in any of the Colonial forces from 
the outside Colonies a private got more than 5s. a day. 


12349, They are paid in different ways, because they 
owned their own horses and got a special allowance for 
their horses 1—I suppose that 5s. would be the highest 
rate, and they would not Jose by taking the 5s. 


12350. I do not think anyone had less than 5s. The 
ordinary Mounted Infantryman, who mainly went from 
the Colonies, and who earns his own living, gets on the 
days when he goes out in Queensland 6s., and when he 
goes into camp he gets 6s. a day and rations. However 
that may be, there is a difficulty in fixing a uniform 
rate when there are so many different Dependencies 
of the Crown. I do not know what they fix for the 
a from India ?—We had only very few—Lumsden’s 

orse. 


12351. I think they got a higher rate of pay than 5s. 
probably ?—They left the field about the time I went 
up to Pretoria, so that I could not say what they got 
as they were never really under me. 


' 12352. Was the equipment of the oversea corps 
fairly kept up after they arrived in South Africa? 1 
suppose they got their fresh equipment supplied from 
the General Ordnance Stores ?—Yes, in South Africa. 


12353. And their horses were kept up ?—Yes. 


°12354. I see the punishmené/principally inflicted for 
breaches of discipline and so on was fines ?—I think 
that was the general punishment for minor offences. 


12355. There is perhaps some difficulty in inflicting 
punishinent for smafi offences on men who are rather 


independent ?—Yes, you naturally have to have rather 
@ different standard of discipline. 


12356. In talking about discharges by Commanding 
ficers, I suppose a Commanding Officer could not 
discharge an over-sea Colonial, could he?—Not an 
over-sea Colonial ; I was speaking of the South Africans. 


12357. No over-sea corps was disbanded in South 
Africa ; they were sent back to be disbanded, were they 
not ?—They were sent back to be disbanded ; but if the 
Colony had no objection, when a corps returned the 
men who wished to remain in South Africa were dis- 
charged there, if the Government of the Colony con- 
cerned agreed. 


12358. (Sir Frederick Darley.) Was that the case 
all through ?—Yes. 


12359. Many of the men complained bitterly of 
having to return in order to go back to South Africa 
again ?—That was because their Government said they 
did not wish to have them discharged there. 


12360. (Sir Henry Norman.) There was no com- 
mandant appointed to command generally the over-sea 
Colonials ?—No. 


12361. What was General Hutton’s position—did he 
command the Mounted Infantry generally ?—I am 
under the impression that he commanded the Mounted 
Infantry generally, not specially Colonials ; but that 
was before I went to Pretoria. ‘ 


12362. So that you do not know ?7—No. 


_ 12863. I think he had some staff relation or connec- 
tion with the Australians certainly ?—It was during 
the few months I was away in the field, and I could not 
gay. 

12364. But there was no inspector appointed, as 
you suggest there should be ?—No. 


12365. And you think it very essential that for every 
over-sea corps, as well as the corps raised in South Africa, 
there should have been a paymaster ?—I think it would 
have saved trouble and friction, and also a good deal of 
moneys 

12366. We have had some evidence to the same 
effect with regard to the Yeomanry ?—I think it is a 
very important thing that there should be someone 
who understands accounts and the method of payment 
in these irregular corps. 


12367. You think that the discipline of the over-sea 
corps was, on the whole, good ?—Yes. 


12368. Would you say the same of the corps raised 
in South Africa ?—It is a little difficult to compare them, 
perhaps; the over-sea corps, as I say, were chiefly 
composed of men who were picked, I understand ; 
moreover, they had a large number of military men 
as officers, who came from their permanent forces. 
The South Africans did not have that to any extent ; 
the permanent forces in South Africa were the Volun- 
teers who required their own officers, and the irregular 
forces raised in large numbers had not, as a rule, 
officers with any previous military training, unless 
they were got from the Regular forces. 


12369. As to the forces of the over-sea Colonies, 1 
think most of their officers were officers in their own 
Colonies, who had been so for some time, and had had 
some experience ?7—Yes ; and also the mere fact that 
these corps were formed as a body in theirfown Colony, 
and then came across the sea as a regiment, and landed 
in South Africa as a regiment, and very possibly 
had a month, as the last ones had, to get together in and 
get their horses into condition, gave them a greater 
chance than the South Africans at first. 

12370. And they were known more or less to their 
officers 7—Yes. 

12371. Still, several of the South African corps surely 
had military officers in command of them ?—Yes, most 
of them. 

12372. And others nad adjutants 7—Most of them 
had adjutants ; but, of course, many of their officers 
were men who had had no previous military experience. 

12373. (Chairman.) Is there anything else you 
wculd like to add %—I think not. 
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' Colonel A. W. THORNEYCROFT, ©.B., called and examined. ie 
12374. (Chairman.) You, in October, 1899, were there in the Zulu and other wars, and I was well aware Thorneycroft 
serving as Deputy Assistant Adjutant-General at that the men would not serve for 1s, a day. C.B. 


Pietermaritzburg, I believe ?—Yes. 12388. But the authorities at home proposed to pay 5 Feb, 1903. 
12375. The particular point upon which we wish them 1s. a day 1—Yes, they tried to get the men to serve if 
to have your evidence to-day is with regard to the at 1s.a day, but it was impossible to get men to serve 
raising of the regiment that you, I believe, raised at for 1s., and I so informed Sir George White, who corre- 
that time. You have been good enough to give us sponded by cable with the Secretary of State for War, 
“ome notes. (Vide Appendix, page 580, post and App., and it was eventually approved that they should receive 
Vol. page 343). Shall I take you through them in the usual wage of Colonial troops. 
«detail or would you like to make a statement ?—I think 12389. When you say it was wished to pay them ls. 
the points I have touched upon in my notesarenearly 4 day, in what form did that come out to you 2—I got a 
all I could think of. I have no further statement to telegram from the Chief Staff Officer to Sir George 
make myself, except what I put down in my summary. White, in Ladysmith, to say that the rate of pay would 
12376. Then I may use this as a précis, and ask you be the same as that of the British Mounted Infantry, 
questions upon it ?—If you please. that would be 1s. 3d. a day. 


12377. Your operation began in consequence of a 12390. It was in consequence of Orders from 
telegram from Sir George White on the 16th October, home ?—I understand so. 
1899 7—Yes. 12391. But you did not see the Orders ?—I did not 
12378. What did he ask you to do at that time?— gee the Orders. 
In the telegram he asked me to raise a corps of 500 


d rif ri ‘bl id h 12392. If we want to know about that we must get 
oe riflemen as soon as | possibly could get them i; from Sir George White ?—Yes. 


, re 12393. Some of the men that you were negotiating 

phe Medy ia Mets (oe eas Panel Tieht with were very epee and said that they did 
: 7" Str ade t an ay ?—They offered t 

Horse were the first regiment raised of South African cot eS Mg a I Aen voulie eC Ee ahha 


: nothing. They said they would not serve for 1s. a day. 
Colonials. They were got together b¥ Colonel Wools- O¢ gourse, when a Colonial is asked to volunteer to fight 
Sampson, an officer of very long experience in the 


cons Rarity he knows from previous experience that if he is disabled 

Colony, before the outbreak of hostilities, anticipating 6y killed he has ia no Government pension, and if he is 
that they would be wanted. He got a great many men married, as many of them are, he has to keep up his 
of the best material in South Africa together to form jome during the time he is away at the front, and from 
his regiment, and he collected horses, and more or less the expensive nature of living and house-rent in the 
saw his way to the organisation of the corps. That  golonies it is impossible for a trooper to keep his wife and 
was the first irregular corps raised for the War. Mine family going even on 5s. a day; so that it would be 
Mae ye neecoud. . unreasonable in my opinion to ask him to serve at any 
12380. Then the Imperial Light Horse were actually less wage. Many of the men who served under me 
raised first ?—Yes. kept their homes going from 18 months to two years, 
12381. And they were in existence when you began % and then were obliged to ask me to let them go home 
—They were in existence when I arrived at Pieter- to try and get work to do for a time in order to keep 





maritzburg. their homes going. 

12382. But there was a committee at Pietermaritz- 12394. During the time this difficulty was being dealt 
burg who kept a register of names ?—The Uitlander with you, of course, could not complete your enlistment ? 
Committee. Many men came down from Johannes- —I could not absolutely enlist the men and make them 


burg, and were anxious to form themselves into a corps take the Oath, but I did as much as I could. I pro- 
and go to the front, and in order to facilitate operations visionally enlisted them and went on with the testing 
the Uitlander Committee kept a register of these various of their qualifications as regards riding and shooting, in 
people, about their ages, and where they had been order to be ready as soon as possible. 


employed, so that there was some reference as to their 12395. And it was on the 27th of October that you 
character. f k got authority to enlist the men ?—Yes. 
12383. And you were able to use that information ? 12396. And then you at once set to work to do so 1— 


—I was able to use that information, and it assisted p49 all the forms of attestation and everything ready, 
me very much. 


‘ a and I at once enlisted the men who were available in 
12384. Did you find it reliable ?—Quite reliable as this camp that I had formed. 


regards the men. i 12397. Who by that time had reached the number 
12385. How many did you get from them?—I of 400?%—Yes. 


should say about 300. 12398. You divided them into companies and sections, 
12386. Then that was the first attempt ?—That was and so on 7--Yes. 


the first formation of the corps. 12399. I believe you let the men have some choice 


12387. Your first difficulty, I think, arose with as regards their serving ?—It is a very essential thing to 
regard to pay Yes. It has always been the custom allow comrades to serve together. For many of the 
to pay Colonials in South Africa 5s. per day. Iwas out duties, such as cossack posts or outpost duty, and all that, 
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I consider it a very important thing to let comrades 
who will stick together under any circumstances serve 


Thorneycroft, in the same sub-section. 
Cc 


12400. You found that to work well afterwards ?— 


5 Feb. 1903. Admirably. 





12401. Then with regard to the selection of officers, 
have you anything to say ?—That is a most important 
point in the raising of a colonial corps. Unless very 
great care is taken on that point, the chances are very 
much opposed to your getting an efficient unit for 
fighting. 

12402. Will you describe what had been the custom ? 
—There was a corps raised after mine called the Colonia: 
Scouts, where the men were permitted to elect their own 
officers. and the conseauence was that a very indifferenw 
class of man became an officer by the favour of his own 
comrades when he was not fit to lead them in the field 
and he could not command the confidence of those men 
whom it was his duty to lead, and the system broke 
down, as | knew it would. I would not permit anything 
of that kind when I raised my corps. I had authority 
to choose my own officers absolutely, and although I 
submitted their names to Sir Walter Hely Hutchinson, 
the Governor, he never interfered with my selection 
in any way. And I had the power not only to 
choose them and make them officers of any rank 
that I thought they were capable and fit for, but 
I also had the power to dismiss them instantly for any 
misconduct or inefficiency, or if in any way I thought 
they were not fitted, or to reduce them to a lower rank. 
If I thought a man was a good man, but not fitted for 
captain, but likely to improve, I could make him a 
subaltern if necessary. Ina colonial corps it is absolutely 
necessary to give the Commanding Officer a perfectly 
free hand in that matter, in order to enable him to 
take the field quickly and efficiently. 


12408. And had you to exercise this power of punish- 
ment, so to speak ?—I do not think I absolutely dis- 
missed an officer, but when I found they were not 
efficient I allowed them to resign their commission, not 
for any crime or any misconduct in the face of the 
enemy, but simply because I found they were not suitable 
for the positions. Out of the large number that I had, 
over 120 during the campaign, I think on three occasions 
I allowed an officer to resign his commission as he was 
not qualified to lead men in the field. 


12404. You consider it absolutely necessary that 
some one should have that authority to appoint 
officers and dismiss them ?—I consider that is a most 
essential point. If an officer is selected to raise a regi- 
ment, the General or other authority who appoints him 
should have sufficient confidence in him to allow him 
to have a free hand as regards his officers. 


12405. One of your objects I see was to get Regular 
officers !—I wished to mix them so as to have partly 
officers of tact and discretion in the Regular Army 
who had had previous experience, and partly Colonial 
gentlemen who had had experience of former wars 
out there, and partly I wished to get some officers of 
the Indian Staff Corps (now called the Indian Army). 
With a mixture of the whole I found that, eventually, 
about the time of the battle of Colenso, or shortly after- 
wards, I had a very capable body of officers who were 
able to do anything. 


12406. Is there anything else you have to say with 
regard to the selection of officers?—No. I lay the 
greatest stress upon that point. The men are all right, 
but if you place a section of 30 men under the command 
of an incompetent and incapable man who is pushed 
on to you by some political or other favour in a colony 
where such games will be tried, it is not fair to ask those 
30 men to go into action under an incompetent man 
who is responsible for their lives, absolutely, when he 
is oor away out scouting, and the men resent it very 
much. 


12407. Then as to non-commissioned officers, what 
have you to say ?—It is thought by some officers that 
it would be a good thing to give one colour sergeant 
per company, one sergeant, that is to say, from the 
Regular Army for every 120 men, in order that he 


—— 





27th October ; 
angagement, 19th November. 
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should know the routine and method of keeping a 
roster of it; but I found I got on quite well without it. 
In a country like South Africa you will always find, 
I think, a sufficient number of people who have served 
in the Army who will be available on the spot with 
that colonial experience, and one has to use a little 
latitude in the management of these men. 


12408-9. Most of your men were Colonials ?—Most 
of my men were Colonials. I had two or _ three 
men who had been serving in the Army whom I 
made non-commissioned officers, just to keep things 
straight with regard to keeping a roster and 
telling off the duties. I managed quite well with only 
one officer of Regulars, and one non-commissioned 
officer, whom I made my sergeant-major. I was very 
Yortunate in getting the services of a first-class business 
man as my quarter-master, through whose hands the 
whole of the stores and equipment for the regiment 
had to pass. 


12410. And as to the pay, what arrangement did 


~you make ?—For the pay I had a Colonial gentleman 


who had to pay the whole of the men, like they get 
their pay, I understand, on board ship, or are paid in 
any large works. 


12411. (Sir John Hdge.) What was the name of the 
Quartermaster ?—Captain Hendry. 


12412. (Chairman.) I see your battalion was com- — 
pleted on the 7th of November ?—Yes, with the excep- 
tion of a few officers. I kept places for a few officers, — 
because I knew several gentlemen who were up in 
Rhodesia or up in the Zambesi country, and I made 
every endeavour to get those gentlemen down to me, 
because I knew they were first-class men. 


12413. In an enclosure (Vide Appendix Vol., page 
343), you have given us the full establishment ?—Yes. 


12414. Then what was the next step, the drill ?— 
With regard to the drill, when we had got the whole of 
the thing in order, a great deal of my time was taken up 
in drawing the equipment and the horses, and generally 
organising the duties that were to be carried out every 
day by a certain staff, everybody to go and draw such 
gear as was necessary for his department, and that — 
was a very heavy thing to get all the transport and the 
harness, and all the thousand and one things that are 
necessary to start a regiment of 500 men straight off 
like that. 


12415. How long did that take?—That went on 
gradually as we could get the things; there was not 
sufficient equipment there to equip my regiment, and 
some of it had to be bought locally, which was a great 
disadvantage. However, the Army Ordnance Corps 
used every endeavour that was possible under the cir- 
cumstances in which they were placed to get what they 
could ; but there was no stock of saddles or rifles avail- 
able for handing out straight away, which would have 
saved me a very great deal of labour. Saddles had to 
be bought in the town, and many were of an inferior 
class ; but the only thing to do was to take what could 
possibly be got, in order to get to the front where we 
were urgently required. 

12416. What was the date when you were ready 
to go to the front ?—1 think it was the 14th of November. 


12417. You were not complete till the 7th ?—I am 
not quite sure about the date.* 

12418. When you spoke of there being so much to 
do, I thought, perhaps, there was a considerable in- 
terval 2—No, on the 19th of November I fought the 
first action with my regiment. 

12419. Then it was a question of a week or a fort- 
night ?—Yes, on the 19th of November I fought the 
first action that my regiment was engaged in at Mooi 
River. 

12420. Then there could not have been much time 
for detailed drill 7—No, there was very little time for 
detailed drill, but very simple drill was all I attempted 
to teach the men. The great point I insisted upon was 
that they must get on and off their horses quickly, and 
must be able to lead the horses. When three men 
dismount and the fourth man of the section leads the 
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horses, it wants a little management and control on 
that man’s part with a new lot of horses undergoing 
new training. Fortunately, the South African Colonial- 
bred pony is easily trained in that manner. 


12421. Had you chiefly South African ponies ?— 
Entirely at the first raising of my regiment, fortunately. 
I was extremely fortunate in the class of Colonial-bred 
pony on which the regiment was first mounted. 


12422. Afterwards, did you have other horses ?— 
Towards the end of the campaign I had every variety 
of horse, but I impressed fully upon the men the 
necessity of looking after their South African ponies, 
as I knew that the supply, in all likelihood, with 
a protracted campaign, would not last, and I sv 
warned them that they took the greatest interest 
and pride in looking after their Colonial South African 
ponies; so much so, that after two years of cam- 
paigning there were a large number of those original 
ponies which were issued to me at Pietermaritzburg 
still in the ranks of my regiment. 


12423. Then the men were pretty good horse-masters ? 
—They were good horse-masters when they saw the 
absolute necessity of it. They were careless at first 
about it. A Colonial is accustomed to have a Kaffir 
to clean and groom his horse ; he has not been accus- 
tomed to go and do the work himself. They dislike 
a lot of stables, but they saw the absolute necessity of it, 
and, under the supervision of the officers, they loyally 
carried it out to their great benefit. 


12424. Were the officers responsible ?—The company 
‘officers were responsible to me that the stables duties 
were properly carried out on all occasions, and the 
consequence was that it was a great assistance to the 
regiment that this horse-mastership was carefully 
looked after. 


12425. I suppose a great deal of the efficiency depends 
upon that ?%—It depends entirely upon the care of 
the horse with a mounted corps like mine. A 
man is quite useless if he is dismounted. 


12426. Did you dislike the other classes of horses 
that you were given ?—Of course, the Colonial-bred 
pony was acclimatised in his own country. He was 
better to start with, he had not come off board ship and 
had his heels worn down by the long voyage from 
South America, North America, or Australia. He 
was accustomed to the climate and class of forage that 
he would get, and he was found to be more efficient 
than other horses that came out and were rapidly sent 
to the front at the beginning of the campaign, without 
any rest at all. 


12427. Then, of course, they scarcely had a chance ? 
—They had very little chance. The casualties were, of 
course, very great in the initial stages of the campaign, 
and those casualties had to be filled up by horses taken 
rapidly off board ship ; and that went on for a consider- 
able time, until a system was adopted of forming depdts 
for every column. 


12428. And thereby giving the horses a rest ?— 
Thereby, if a horse was a little debilitated or lame you 
could put him into your mob of horses and drive him 
along with the Kaffirs, and take out a fit horse to 
mount the man on, and so you could rest the horse 
before he became absolutely knocked out altogether. 
{t was an extremely good system, and one that we 
advocated, and which the Commander-in-Chief was 
fully aware of, but the difficulty was to get enough 
horses at the start. 


12429. I see in one of your enclosures (Vide Ap- 
pendix Vol., page 353), you attach great importance 
to the question of shoeing or not shoeing horses on 
board ship ?—Yes. 1 prefer to have them shod on 
board ship, because if they are not they wear their 
heels right down so low that when they come off 
there is nothing on which to nail a shoe, and I 
found that of the two evils a long voyage with shoes on 
was preferable to along voyage without shoes. I know 
that others differ with me on this point, but I should 
certainly keep a horse’s shoes on on board ship, to 
preveut his heels wearing right out. 


12430. What were the rifles that your men were 
armed with ?—At first there were no rifles available 
in the Ordnance Department at Pietermaritzburg for 
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my regiment, so I made an arrangement with the Natal 
Volunteer Armoury, and I borrowed some. I got 500 
Martini-Enfields from them, Mark III, 


12431. Did you use them throughout ?—Those were 
in use till they either got broken or damaged to such an 
extent as to be of no further use, and were gradually 
replaced by Lee-Metfords, and, finally, by Lee-Enfields. 
When I raised two more companies they came up equipped; 
by that time arms had arrived at Pietermaritzburg, 
and the two companies that I raised to make six in all 
in my regiment were armed with the Lee-Metford rifles. 


12432. Had you any preference for one over the 
other ?—The Lee-Enfield was the best rifle. 


12433. You were asked for a report by the Director- 
General of Ordnance, and that you have given us 
(Vide Appendix Vol., page 345)%—I have attached 
that report because it touches on so many points 
of efficiency, equipment, and clothing, that I thought 
it might be of some use to the Commission. 


12434, And the shooting of the men was tested at 
the beginning ?—The shooting was tested before I 
allowed the men to join the regiment. A Committee 
of gentlemen—that was before they were made officers— 
took them down to the rifle range, and at unknown 
distances, at a very small target representing the head 
and shoulders of a man, they tested them to see if they 
could hit that mark, or go to any appreciable extent 
near it. If a man did not know how to handle his rifle 
he was rejected, and if he was a good sort of man I 
advised him to join the transport corps or some other, 
where he could make himself useful in the War without 
having to be a good shot. 


12435. Then you had practically good shots from 
the beginning ?—Yes, I should say the shooting was 
satisfactory, but I consider that it is a tremendously 
essential point that we should encourage rifle shooting 
in the Colonies to a very large extent ; I say that with 
my experience of Colonials. Although I consider the 
results were satisfactory, I should have liked to have 
had more time and opportunity to practise the men, 
especially in shooting at short ranges. The Boers were 
bad shots at short ranges, and our own men were 
indifferent. But that is the essential point. When 
you get to a decisive range, say 300 yards, if your men 
are first-class shots, with good fine sights on their rifles 
for close shooting, you are at an enormous advantage. 
I should like to have given more attention to that, but 
I was obliged to go to the front at once, and I should 
have liked a little more time to train them in snap 
shooting at close ranges. 


12436. In the course of the War they got more 
training ?—Of course they got a certain amount. I 
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practised them when they halted for a time; I con- | 


stantly practised them in that way, and the expenditure 
of ammunition was well worth the result. 


12437. Did they improve ?7—They improved a great 
deal. 


12438. How would they compare with the Boers ?—- 
I should say that 50 per cent. of the men that I had 
were equal to any shots of the Boers I saw. 


12439. At the end?—Shortly after the commence 
ment. 


12440. What do you think of the Boer shooting 2— 
The Boer shooting has deteriorated since the last war. 
I was present in the 1881 War, and the shooting of the 
Boers has deteriorated very much since those days, in 
my opinion. 

12441. Naturally at the beginning of the War 
the men did not know much about taking cover ?]—: 
They were accustomed to Kaffir warfare, where they 
are apt to disregard the fire of the enemy, which is 
always high ; the Kaffir fires over your head as a rule. 
But when it came to the absolute good shooting of the 
Boers, on some of the first occasions when I took them 
into action, the necessity was soon felt of taking cover. 


12442. And of entrenching ?—And using every bit 
of cover that could possibly be found. 


12443. And they carried entrenching tools, I suppose ? 
—Entrenching tools were carried in a Scotch cart, which 
is a two-wheeled cart with six mules ; entrenching tools 
were carried in that along with the small-arm ammu- 
nition, and that was in the first line of transport, which 
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was always close up behind the regiment. They are 
extremely handy carts, you could take them almost 
anywhere, and they were most serviceable and efficient. 
But we had no method of carrying entrenching imple- 
ments on pack animals. There is a cage in the Service 
which holds entrenching implements on the side of the 
pack saddle, but there were none available, and I never 
got any of those. 


12444. I suppose they had constantly to entrench ? 
—The scouting was the chief thing that I had to per- 
form—constant reconnaissance and scouting—and I 
did not have to entrench very much in that work. The 
men were thrown out as a screen in front of the forces, 
and it was very seldom that they had to absolutely 
make an entrenchment. 


12445. For scouting, the South African Colonial had 
a considerable advantage, I suppose ?—A very con- 
siderable advantage on account of his knowledge of the 
country, his knowledge of the language, and because 
his eye is accustomed to the veldt, and he would notice 
things that other men who had not been in the country 
before would not notice; and they had, of course, a 
greatadvantage in thatway. They were extremely good 
scouts. 


12446, You appear to attach considerable importance 
to good telescopes ?—The very greatest. Good telescopes 
and good Zeiss glasses should be served out to all troops, 
and they should be encouraged and taught the use of 
these glasses in times of peace. It is not the slightest 
good taking a man straight into war and giving him a 
telescope the day he moves against the enemy ; he does 
not know how to use it any more than he knows how 
to use a rifle the first day he has it in his hand. The 
intelligent use of a telescope, picking up objects at a 
distance, requires constant practice. 


12447. Particularly the telscope ?—Yes, particularly 
the telescope ; you could more quickly teach a man to 
be intelligent with the Zeiss glasses or field glasses. 


12448. Do you make any further distinction between 
a telescope and a Zeiss glass !—-With the best Zeiss glass 
you could see that there was a movement going on a 
considerable distance away, and if you put a telescope— 
what I call a stalking glass that one uses in Scotland, 
costing about £10—on it you could on many occasions 
distinguish what it was. The difficulty in the war was 
to distinguish friend from foe: “Is it one of our own 
columns moving over there, or isit one of the enemy’s”’ 
and I consider it will be far more difficult in future to 
distinguish friend from foe when the tendency is for all 
armies to dress in khaki, or something of the same 
description. 


12449, For that purpose the man who can use the 
The Boers were 
very good at it. 


12450. Had they telescopes ?—Yes, they had tele- 
scopes and an enormous number of Zeiss glasses. 


12451. Your men also, being accustomed to South 
Africa, could go by the spoor ?—Yes, that was a very 
important point. I had all sorts of Colonials under 
me from every Colony at different times of the War. 
The Canadians and other Colonials were fairly good at 
that. Men who had been in Canada and Australia were 
very good trackers, many of them. 


12452. And you think that in that way you were 
able to get really trustworthy intelligence ?—Yes, on 
many occasions the indication of spoor followed up by 
reconnaissance gave them information which otherwise 
perhaps the British soldier would not have got from 
want of knowledge in noticing these things. 


12453. And as to the physique of your men, was that 
good ?—Very good indeed—admirable ; they were very 
heavy for the horses—for the ponies in some instances— 
but that could not be avoided. 


_12454, They were medically examined at the begin- 
ning, I believe ?—Yes. 


_ 12455. And what about the discipline ?—The dis- 
cipline was very good. / 


12456. You had not much trouble ¥—{ had no trouble 
whatever. During the time that the regiment was 
in the initial stage, before I enlisted them, I had 300 
to 400 men living in camp under no military law - they 
were my friends, living there on my invitation prac- 
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tically, but there was no drunkenness, although the. 
town was open to them, and there was no insubordina- 
tion. The only desire of the men was to do everything 
they were told and get to the front. That was the spirit 
which prevailed throughout. 


12457. And they were an intelligent set of men ?— 
Most intelligent. 


12458. That of course helped them to get into their 
places and learn their duties ?—Quite so. 


12459. Then at the end of your précis you have 
noted certain points which you think are worthy of con 
sideration in the recruiting, training and equipment of 
officers and men of a Colonial force. I think you have 
gone through most of them, have you not ?—I think so. 


12460. The first point is the selection of officers ; that 
you have already spoken to?—I cannot speak too strongly 
upon that point. 

12461. The second point is the necessity of a regi- 
mental paymaster; that you have spoken to ?—Yes. 
It is impossible that a company commander or a 


squadron commander (whichever you like to call him) See 
in the field, who is constantly out reconnoitring, or on 189 


outpost duty or fighting, can have the responsibility of 
the cash and accounts passing through his hands ; and 
T had advocated this for so many years in the Regular 
Army as well as in any other corps that I determined I 
would do it when I had the opportunity. The Pay- 
master, when money was wanted, got it from the nearest — 
point, either from the nearest bank, or he went down 
and got it from the district Chief Paymaster. He brought 
the money up to my camp, and he paid the men, 
marking on a simple pay-sheet. Thus there was no 
checking of accounts again ; he had not to check the 
accounts of the company officers ; there were his own 
accounts, kept in a business-like manner by the Pay- 
master himself, who was paid to do that job, of what le 
had paid to the men. The only necessity was that there 
should be some man, some officer or sergeant, present 
at the payment to say,‘ This is John Smith or William 
Jones,’’ and to identify him to see that the right man 
got that pay. That relieved all the fighting officers of 
the responsibility of money affairs, which I consider a 
very great point in the efficiency of a corps. 


12462. It is said that when a regiment is split up 
(which was constantly the case in South Africa) there 
might be a difficulty in getting the paymaster to pay 
them all ?—I found no such difficulty. The paymaster 
or the paymaster-sergeant took the money down. 
I had constant detachments, and I found no difficulty 
in getting the men paid in that way. 


12463. (Sir John Edge.) Was the paymaster a 
Regular officer 7—He was a Colonial, Captain Chipman. 
He had lived for 20 years in the Transvaal. I allowed 
the men to bank such money as they did not want in 
their pockets, and they could draw it from me at any 


time. 


12464. (Chairman.) That means to say that it was 
left with the paymaster ?—It was left in the Standard 
Bank. It was banked in the Standard Bank, and a 
ledger account was kept for each man who wished to 
bank his money. I kept the ledger account—I mean 
the paymaster did; it was not kept in the bank; it 
was in one lump sum in the bank. 


12465. And you found that to work well ?—I found 
it to work admirably. If I had had a dishonest pay- 
master, or anything like that, it would have given me a 
little trouble till I righted the matter and got a man I 
could trust; but I constantly inspected the accounts 
myself, and saw that everything worked smoothly. 


12466. (Sir John Edge.) Was your paymaster-ser- 
geant a Regular ?—No, he was not. 


12467. (Sir Frederick Darley.) There were civilians 
attached to the regiment ?—There were civilians who 
volunteered to serve; and the only difficulty was in 
getting everybody paid up. As the regiment moved along, 
the men got wounded and got into hospital, and some 
died, and so one left a regular trail behind one as one 
moved up into the Transvaal and down into the Orange 
River Colony, and the difficulty was to find out where all 
your men were—those left in this hospital or that, and 
those who recovered and were moved down to the base. 
But I sent this paymaster-sergeant on tour once a 
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aonth to round up ail these people and pay them their 
cash, and so keep their accounts square in the regiment. 


12468. (Chairman.) Then the third point in the 
Summary of your précis‘is the necessity of a thorough 
training in riding and shooting. I think you have 
already spoken of that ?—Yes. 


12469. And a medical examination is the fourth 
point ; you have dealt with that ?—Yes. 


12470. Equipment and clothing is the fifth point ?— 
To get an efficient corps, supposing war broke out 
there again to-morrow, there should be a supply of good 
saddlery, of the best material, and of equipment suffi- 
cient for raising two or three Colonial corps. I would 
say that it is necessary to keep in acolony a considerable 
store of equipment of the best material and clothing, 
so that should the necessity arise where the men are 
there should the equipment be ready for them in an 
emergency. I suffered because it was not so when I 
raised my regiment. Although we carried on, we 
carried on under difficulties, which it would be better 
to avoid, I think. 


12471. This was all treated as an emergency in your 
case. What you want is that in future there shall be 
some organisation to do away with the emergency side 
of it ?--I think there should be a store. In Rhodesia 


at the outbreak of the War there was a large sapply, 1 


understand, of saddlery and equipment. It was not 


so in Natal. 


12472. Your sixth point is the rifle; you say the 
~ rifle should be a short one ?—The long rifle that we had 
to use is not adaptable for mounted men. A short rifle, 
of the length of the old carbine, is what is wanted ; but 
it must have the same ranging power, up to 3,000 yards, 
say 2,500 to 3,000 yards, of the present rifle. 


12473. Is that practicable ?—Certainly. I fired with 
one, which has been shown at the War Office, the day 
before yesterday at the Small Arms factory at Birming- 
ham. I understand that the Government have adopted 
a new rifle of their own. 


12474, And the rifle, you say, should be made in 
three sizes of stock ?—Yes; that is a very important 
point. If I have to shoot with the same weapon thata 
man 5 ft. 4 in. shoots with, my eye is so near the back- 
sight that the sight becomes blurred, and I do not get 
the same amount of accuracy in shooting. I want the 
back sight removed further from my eye by lengthening 
the stock, and a man must be fitted with a rifle the same 
as with a pair of boots, in my opinion. 

12475. You say it should be ‘“‘ encased in wood with 
few projections, so that it can be easily slung on the 
back.” What does that mean ?7—The whole of the 
rifle should be encased in wood. I may want to hold 
a rifle in a certain position, and another man may want 
to hold it more forward, and after firing some time in 
a hot corner the muzzle becomes heated, and the man 
cannot grip his rifle any further. The whole weapon 
should be encased in wood from breach to muzzle | 


12476. (Sir Frederick Darley.) You mean the 
under-part ?—No ; I mean all round. That is the new 
weapon that the Government are going to advocate. 


12477. (Sir John Edge.) The upper part of the rifle, 
where the sights are, would not be encased in wood ?— 
Yes, all covered in wood. 


12478. (Sir Frederick Darley.) Otherwise a man 
mounting suddenly on his horse cannot hold the weapon ? 
—No, he cannot hold the weapon because the barrel 
‘becomes so hot that it would burn his hand; and, 
besides, sitting at the top of a kopje, or in a place exposed 
to the intense sun of India or Africa, the barrel becomes 
heated by the sun to start with, and with a few rounds 
fired rapidly out of it, it becomes almost impossible to 
hold it. There is no difficulty about casing the barrel. 


12479. (Sir Henry Norman.) Is that intended to 
‘be introduced into the Army generally ?—Certainly. 


12480. (Sir John Edge.) In India sometimes you 
cannot hold the rifle in your hands, it gets so hot ?7— 
I have experienced that. 


12481. (Sir Frederick Darley.) Does that increase 
the weight ?—It increases the weight, but not to any 
appreciable degree. My brother happens to have 
invented a rifle which he is trying to get the Army to 
stake, and I have taken a great deal of interest in this 
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matter. We have been firing the rifle he has invented, 
and, of course, I have seen a great deal about the ins and 
outs of it. He has produced a rifle which is 74 inches 
shorter than the present Government weapon, with 
the same barrel, by bringing the bolt action down into 
the stock. The Government are now, I under- 
stand, trying a rifle; they have eut 5 inches off 
the barrel. Instead of cutting 5 inches off the barrel, 
my brother has the same identical long barrel, but he 
has brought the bolt action down into the butt ; there- 
fore he gets a weapon 7} inches shorter firing exactly 
through the same barrel, which gives the long range. 


12482. (Chatrman.) Then you propose to have a 
bayonet 7—I propose to have a bayonet—a longer 
bayonet than that at present in use. I have tried it 
myself, and I think it is perfectly feasible for the Mounted 
Infantryman, with the well-balanced rifle that I have 
described (and which I could show the Commission, of 
course), to use it as a short jobbing spear. 


12483. He can use it mounted ?—I think he could 
use it mounted and unmounted. And I think you 
will find that Colonel Rimington, who, I understand, 
is to give evidence, will advocate that that is a possi- 
bility too, and well worthy of a trial. 


12484. We have had sume evidence about the 
necessity of an offensive weapon as well as the rifle. 
You think it should be a bayonet ?—A bayonet on the 
rifle in the hand is a very efficient thing, and I am con- 
vinced that if proper attention and sufficient encourage- 
ment are given, you can produce such a bayonet as can 
be fixed on to the end of this short rifle and used as a 
weapon, which would be longer than a sword and not 
quite so long as a short hog-spear. 


12485. You would not advocate a sword for Mounted 
Infantry ?—I would not advocate swords for Mounted 
Infantry, I only advocate a longer bayonet than that 
at present in use. 


12486. But you think an offensive weapon of some 
kind is necessary ?—It is an absolute necessity. 


12487. You had the bayonet ?—We had the bayonet. 


12488. And used them ?—We used them on several 
occasions. 


12489. What is the length of the present carbine 7— 
I could not say. 


12490. This rifle you say ought to be 42 inches 
long ?—About 42 inches. 


12491. Is that shorter than the carbine ?—It is 
about the same length, I think. I cannot say straight 
off. I have never commanded a corps armed with the 
carbine. 


12492. And the rifle that you had was how long }— 
The rifle is 49 inches, I think. 


12493. There is a difference of 7 inches ?—7}. 


12494. (Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal.) The 
barrel of the rifle was 49 inches, do you mean, or the 
length altogether ?—The whole length from the butt 
to the muzzle. 


12495. Then about 3 feet, I suppose, would be the 
barrel ?—Yes. 


12496. (Chairman.) Your seventh point is that an 
efficient intelligence department is necessary under 
a specially-selected officer 7—That is a thing that of 
course received very little attention at the commence- 
ment, and I could get no funds allotted to me for an 
intelligence department of my own. I, therefore, 
formed a small corps of my own, and I paid them myself. 


12497. Was it not a part of the organisation from 
home ?—No, it was not in any way. 

12498. But it ought to have been ?—It was a part 
of the organisation of the General Army, of course, 
but as mine was the only mounted corps available and 
went up first to Mooi River, where the operations began 
practically for the relief of Ladysmith, I had to organise 
as best I could with my native Scouts, not to fight in 
any way but to get information from the Kaffirs in the 
zone between us and the Boers. I pushed these fellows 
out at night, and my men who could talk the language 
went with them. I organised a small body of scouts 
of my own to do absolutely nothing but gain intelligence 
for me through the Kaffirs and the farmers. 


12499, In these points [ understand you were con- 
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sidering what ought to be done in the future ; and in 
future you think there ought to be as part of the or- 
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department ?—Regiments are formed into a brigade, and 
it would be the duty of the brigadier to see that he had 
an intelligence officer and proper intelligence. But 
regiments are so often detached for various reconnol- 
tring duties that I should say the efficiency would be 
enormously increased if a small scouting intelligence 
department were formed in each regiment. 

12500. And with some funds for employing secret 
agents ?—Quite so. 

12501. With regard to your eighth point, horses, 
mules, and so on, I understand that you have not 
anything to add _ specially to the report (Vide 
Appendix Vol., page 352), you have sent in?—Nothing. 


12502. What was your experience of the Medical 
Establishment, which is your ninth point ?—Fhe 
Medical Establishment was quite satisfactory. I had 
civilian medical men who were practitioners in Johan- 
nesburg and various places, who joined in their capacity 
of doctors as other men joined in other capacities. 
They were most efficient and extremely attentive 
to the men. 


12503. You had one large regimental ambulance, 
but in your opinion you ought to have a light ambu- 
lance for patrols ?—Yes, it was very difficult to bring 
in men who were wounded on patrol. It needs a 
good deal of thought and a good deal of trouble taken 
to produce some light ambulance that could go after a 
patrol, perhaps of 50 or 60 men, and bring home say 
tivo or three of those as wounded men. 


12504. And the tenth point is signallers ?—The 
equipment was very difficult to get at one time; there 
was not very much signalling equipment available, but in 
a country like South Africa or Afghanistan, or countries 
of that class, where the light is good, and in my opinion 
in any country where soldiers go to operate, it is a most 
essential thing to have plenty of equipment of the best 
material, and trained men to use it. You cannot at 
a moment train signallers to use the heliograph or the 
lamp system. You can soon teach a man to use the 
flag, but it takes them some time to learn to read the 
heliograph ; and it is an enormous saving in horse- 
flesh when they can. It is an enormous factor to a 
commander who places himself on a position of advan- 
tage like a hill with patrols moving in different direc- 
tions if he can see through the telescope the movements 
of the enemy, and by his heliograph direct the patrols 
what to do. On many occasions I have successfully 
captured the enemy by that method. 


12505. And that does not exist at present ?—In 
the Regular cavalry and infantry there is a full equip- 
ment. 


12506. But if you were to raise irregular corps it 
does not exist ?—There is no method of obtaining 
it unless you go and take the men off the Regulars, 
and thus make them inefficient, so to speak ; you take 
away their good men and they object to that. In my 
opinion there should be a corps of signallers in the 
Army just as there is a telegraph battalion. 


12507. Then the eleventh point is maps of the 
country ’—The maps were very bad. 


12508. We have had a good deal of evidence about 
the maps ?—I can only say what happened to me. 
The only map I could get of any value at all was the 
school map off the walls of the schools in the villages 
that we passed through. 


12509. Was that in Natal 3~Yes. 


12510. (Sir Frederick Darley.) What map was 
Hae re Thee was the map generally used in the schools 
in Natal. 


12511. But who was the publisher of it 7—I could 
not tell you. 


12512. (Chairman.) It would not be accurate at 
all, I suppose ?—It was not ag¢curate, to an appreciable 
degree, and it did not show the military features of 
the country, but it gave you an idea of the locality of 
places and the probable distances to have in your raind’s 
eye when you were sending out your patrols, in giving 
them written orders where to go and what to do. 
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12513. On what sort of scale was it ?—I think it 
was about a mile to half an inch, but I cannot remember- 
now. 


12514, (Sir Frederick Darley.) Are you speaking: 
now of south of the Tugela, or rather south of Lady- 
smith —Yes, south of Ladysmith. 


12515. North of Ladysmith there was a military 
map, was there not ?—Well, the military maps that we- 
got were very inaccurate ; they were very defective at 
that stage of the war. Afterwards we got maps of 
the whole country, and as the war went on the maps: 
got better. All the commanders of columns going round 
the country made every endeavour to correct the maps: 
as they moved about, and they gave their corrections- 
to the Intelligence Department, so that the maps gradu- 
ally were very much improved. In the first stages of* 
the War, when it was most necessary to have maps,. 
we were very much handicapped by not having them. 


12516. (Chairman.) Then the last point is the estab- 
lishment of a regimental mess ?—I put that down for the- 
guidance of anybody who might have to raise a regiment. 
at any time, because 1 think you can there, under your 
own eye, form your judgment of the characters of men 
of very different classes who are brought together to- 
form the officers of a Colonial corps. If you have not 
got an opportunity of seeing them at dinner, or some — 
such meal that they are able to take together, those« 
who are out on outpost duty or reconnaissance or 
stables, you do not see sufficient of them to form an ~ 
accurate judgment of their characters, and sometimes 
if you have any casualties, if five or six officers are- 
knocked over, and you have to pull out the officers that 
you think the best, you are at a disadvantage; but 
living, as we did, all together in bivouac, or elsewhere, 
I was able to form a judgment of the capabilities of 
those under me, and so to pull out those who were, in 
my opinion, the best men to fill vacancies as they occurred. 


12517. Is there any other point that you wish to- 
mention to the Commission ?—No, I do not think so. 


12518. (Sir Henry Norman.) With regard to the | 
attestation in Enclosure B. (Vide Appendix Vol... 
page 343), in which a man is made to say, “I further 
undertake to serve under penalty of immediate- 
dismissal for inefficiency or misconduct,’ do you 
know whether that form was generally adopted. 
in corps raised in South Africa ?—Yes, I believe it was. 
afterwards. Having established that, and having it 
printed at Pietermaritzburg, I think it was generally 
adopted by the other corps which were afterwards- 
formed in Natal. 


12519. Something like that must have been adopted 
in Colonel Rimington’s force, because in the memoran- 
dum which he has sent to the Commission he alludes- 
to the power of dismissal for anything of the kind ?— 
Yes. It gives you a tremendous hold over the men. 
Lengthy courts-martial and that kind of thing are not 
suitable in the field when you are in command of. 
a Colonial corps. Of course, under the Army Act. 
you can try any man the same as you can a regular 
soldier, but if you have the power of saying, before- 
the whole of his comrades in the face of the enemy, 
‘““Now you are a useless and inefficient man, go» 
away, you are no use,’ I consider that the most 
terrible disgrace you could put upon a man, and it was- 
felt to be so throughout the Colonial corps. 


12520. In enlisting men, I suppose you had no hard 
and fast rule as to age ?—No. If a man was physically: 
fit I took him. 


12521. Whatever his age?—Yes. 


12522. You were speaking about keeping a stock of 
saddlery, clothing, equipment, and so forth, so as, in 
the event of war breaking out, as it did in 1899, to be- 
able readily to equip the troops. But supposing war 
did not break out for five or six years, would not the 
saddlery, equipment, and clothing deteriorate very 
much ?—Yes, I think they possibly would do so, but so» 
will they deteriorate in this country from being kept 
here. We are obliged to keep in this country a very 
large amount of equipment for emergency of war for: 
the regular army, and I consider it would be just as- 
valuable to keep it in a place like South Africa, or any 
one of the Colonies (where the Colonies would come to 
assist us) as at Woolwich. 
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12523. But, then, it is always being issued from 
‘Woolwich ; you are sending out part of it for supplies 
' and replacing part ?—War is an expensive thing, and 
to get efficiency we have to pay; and from my point 
eof view as a soldier (I have nothing to do with the 
‘finance), I say that to get efficiency you must be ready. 


12524. But there is that difficulty in keeping stores 
in readiness for a force that does not exist. In 
‘keeping it for the British Cavalry, and so on, there is a 
-certain amount always being issued. It is the same 
with provisions ?—Quite so, but it was a very great 
difficulty to me. You can imagine the difficulties of 
having a lot of 30s. saddles, which were trade goods for 
(Kaffirs, with a tree that split open, and being expected 

_ to keep your corps efficient in the field with no sore 
‘backs! It was avery grave difficulty. The difficulty 
might be surmounted for the future in conjunction 
with the Volunteer movement in the Colonies. If 
‘Volunteer movements are kept up in South Africa or 
relsewhere there will be a sufficient amount of saddlery 
‘and such matters as that. 


12525. In reserve?—I would keep, in conjunction 
with the Volunteer movement, a reserve perhaps of 
ssaddlery. 


12526. At present, so far as I know, the mounted 


troops in Australia, and probably in other countries, 


have their own saddles—they do not get them from the 

“Government at all ?—Of course, on the Boer system of 
‘commando law, every man turns up with his saddle 
and rifle, and in ordinary times the man who would 
volunteer would very likely bring his own horse. But 
this was an extraordinary occasion ; the men were being 
driven out of the Transvaal without any of their goods 
and property, and yet they had to be fully equipped. 


12527. Those stretcher-bearers that you spoke of are 
‘four to each company ?—Yes. 


12528. Those were not soldiers, were they ?—Yes, 
they were soldiers, but they were unarmed ; when they 
were stretcher-bearers they were not allowed to carry 
sarms. 


12529. Did they wear the Geneva Cross ?—Yes, they 
‘had a large eross on their arm. 


12530. Do you think the Boers recognised the 
“Geneva Cross and paid much attention to it ?—I think, 
in the present days of long-range fire, there were many 
occasions when the ambulances got hit and the bearers 
got hit. The bearers, going into action to bring out the 
men, were constantly hit, but then it is impossible, 
at a range of 1,500 yards, to differentiate between the 
man who is firing and the man who goes in to pull one 
‘out. 


12531. But I mean when the Boers came up near 
them, did they acknowledge the Geneva Cross when 
they could recognise it, or did they ever molest them ?— 
To my knowledge, I do not think they ever showed 
any hostility, by any act or otherwise, to any of my 
‘own personal ambulance men or stretcher-bearers 
under my own command. 


12532. You had a scale of transport for your corps ; 
was it always complete and able to be kept up ?—It was 
most efficient. There, again, I was fortunate in obtain- 
ing a man—Captain Prettejohn—who had had enormous 
‘experience in South America, North America, Africa, 
and everywhere, who, by his knowledge, was able to 
get hold of the requisite materials to mend his wagons 
and keep his harness :in good condition. My transport 
mules were always in good condition, and the wagons 
were always as efficient as it was possible to make them, 
‘on account of my having been fortunate enough to 
select such a capable officer as Captain Prettejohn. 


12533. Your transport was entirely attached to 
your regiment, I think ?—Yes, enough to carry two 
-days’ supply for man and horse. 


12534. And you found great advantage from that ?— 
Well, I was ready to move off anywhere at a moment’s 
notice. Afterwards, when I came to command a 
mobile column in the field, I had of course to take extra 
waggons as a supply park ; but throughout the cam- 
spaign I kept the organisation as I started it, to carry 
‘two days’ supply for man and horse. 


12535. You-are perhaps aware that with the main 
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army the regimental transport system was done away 
with !—It was, I know. 


12536. The transport was taken away from the 
regiment ?—Yes, I know it was. 


12537. You are in favour of the other system ?— 
Yes, so far as my efficiency went I am in favour of it, 
because I had a certain number of vehicles, and it was 
to my benefit and the benefit of my regiment to keep 
my mules in good condition, efficient in every way ; 
and, as I say, I was ready to go off with two days’ 
supply, and one day’s supply on man and horse’ if 
necessary ; they could live for five days; whereas 
if I had had to draw wagons and mules from other 
people I should not have got that degree of 
efficiency. Having the thing under my own eye, 
and under my own command, I saw that the mules 
were efficient and the wagons were efficient. And, 
naturally, a driver who is constantly with you takes a 
pride in his team of mules, and you reward him, and 
then he will say: ‘‘ Here is an inducement for me to 
look after my mules and keep them very efficient.” 
So that up to that point I advocate, and should certainly 
prefer with a regiment of mounted infantry or cavalry 
to have a sufficient transport for two days’ supply 
belonging to it, and the remainder of course would 
be drawn from the Supply Park, which it is the duty 
of the Army Service Corps to bring up under the diree- 
tion of the General. 


12538. I gather from what you have said that you 
do not consider a sword necessary for mounted infantry, 
you would have a bayonet ?—Yes, I would have a 
bayonet longer than that at present in use. 


12539. I daresay you may have seen in some of the 
military papers and elsewhere remarks made on an 
occasion when a number of mounted troops bolted. 
I think it was when Lord Methuen was wounded, 
when it was stated, I think, that if those men had had 
swords perhaps they would have behaved better, be- 
cause they would have felt confident that they were able 
to defend themselves ?—Swords for Colonial raised 
corps would be quite useless in my opinion ; they are 
not naturally swordsmen like the natives of India used 
to be, and it takes a considerable time to teach a man 
the use of a sword, how to use it intelligently and effi- 
ciently from his horse. I am of opinion that you ought 
to rely almost entirely upon the fire of your rifle, and 
if you get off quickly and use your rifle intelligently I 
consider that is the best thing for a mounted infantry 
man, because he is an infantry man, he fights on foot. 
But as I think I stated just now I advocate a sufficiently 
long bayonet to enable him to use it as a short lance. I 
may say, as regards this new weapon that is going to 
be introduced into the Army, that whoever makes it, 
or whatever the form of it is, it is going to be a short 
weapon, and with a sufficiently long bayonet on it. I 
think it would give a man considerable confidence, 
and I think we could train men to use it quickly. Of 
course it is very difficult now to get home with the 
bayonet. The Boers would fire as we were advancing 
till we were as close as | am to you, and then they 
would put their hands up, and our men, notwith- 
standing the fact that their comrades had been shot 
down up to the very last moment, would very seldom 
use the bayonet. I think if a man holds out with 
his rifle till the last moment, firmg and shooting 
down the advancing troops, he must pay the penalty, 
he must fight to a finish ; but the British soldier said 
“No”: directly he got up to the Boer and the 
Boer put up his hands they were friends at once. That 
would not be so, of course, if you were fighting an 
European or civilised nation, fighting with the bayonet ; 
it is presumed that they would fight to the finish. 


12540. And in case of pursuit do you think that the 
men would use bayonets {—I think it is a feasible thing 
to train the men to do it on their horses, and I think 
you will find that Colonel Rimington will say that he 
did it on several occasions. But the old rifle with a 
bayonet on it is not such a handy weapon as the weapon 
I advocate, a shorter weapon, which is more handy to 
keep in your hand. I think it would be a feasible thing 
to train men to use it. I do not sav they would be able 
to stand against regular cavalry advancing. 


12541. And would you propose to have the same 
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system with regular cavalry 7—If | was given command 
of a cavalry regiment and told to equip them I think I 


Lhorneycroft, should be inclined to make them carry a bayonet. 


C.B. 


12542. And no sword ?—No sword—a bayonet and 
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sticking in India. 

12543. That, I understand, is the armament which 
has been adopted lately with native cavalry in India, 
doing away with the sword and having a lance tA 
lance and a short rifle, 


12544. Is there anywhere a record of all the casualties 
to your corps that you know of ?—I could compile one. 


12545. I think it would be very interesting, it would 
show what the regiment suffered during the whole 
course of the war. There have been no detailed casualty 
lists published at all, so far as I have seen, giving the 
casualties of particular regiments 7—The casualties in 
certain engagements were published from time to time 
in the 7'imes newspaper. 


12546. There is no record of how many were killed 
and how many were wounded and how many died of 
disease in each particular regiment ?—I could compile 
it for you, but I might have to send to South Africa. 
I might be able to send it in in six weeks. 


12547. If you will send it in at any time it will be of 
interest ?—I shall be very glad to do so. 


12548. (Sir Frederick Darley.) Have you acted as 
squadron leader or captain of a company in the Regular 
forces ?—I served with Mounted Infantry in the Boer 
War of 1881. 


12549. As a squadron leader ?—Yes. 
12550. In time of war ?—Yes. 


12551. Have you done so in time of peace? I am 
asking you this in view of the squadron leader or the 
Captain of a Company being the paymaster. Have 
you had any experience of that ?—Yes, I have served 
in the Scots Fusiliers for 23 years, and during a con- 
siderable part of the time I was a captain and com- 
manded a company. 


12552. Then during that time you were paymaster 
of that company ?—Yes, it was my duty to pay the men— 
either myself personally or by one of my subalterns. 


12553. Do you approve of that system ?—I do not. 


12554. The books that have to be kept are very 
cumbersome ?—They are very cumbersome and com- 
plicated, and it takes up a great deal of the time of the 
officers and of the Colour Sergeant who keepstheaccount; 
he is the accountant of the company or squadron. The 
Squadron Sergeant Major or the Colour Sergeant of 
Infantry, should spend their time in assisting to teach 
the men the art of war, training them for the purpose 
for which they are intended. 


12555. And above all officers, perhaps, the Captain is 
the most important with his company ?—He commands 
the unit which when launched in the present day of long- 
range fire cannot be controlled in many eases after he has 
once pushed to the front, and the whole of his energies 
should be expended, in my opinion, on training his men 
for the moment when they are brought face to face 
with the enemy. 


12556. It has been said that you might have a pay- 
master to pay the men and keep the pay books, but that 
the squadron leader or captain of the company can only 
deal with stoppages that have to be made from the 
men. Is there anything in that argument, do you think? 
—I do not see that you want to make any appreciable 
stoppages. There is his clothing account ; that ought 


to be kept, but I would make the Quartermaster keep 
his clothing account. 


12557. But there are a large number of stoppages, or 
there have been at any rate ?—There have been petty 


stoppages for hair cutting and library subscriptions and 
such like. 


12558. And for hospital. A man is charged 7d. a day 
for hospital although he may. be there for enteric fever, 
or something which he could not help ?—Quite so. The 
only point that you must be careful of is this: It used 
to be the rule for the Regimental Paymaster to pay out 
the money to the Captain, but it was a Regimental Pay- 
master. Instead of ietting all this mass. of accounts 
engage the attention of officers who should teach and 
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train their men, I would let this paymaster do his work. 
and pay the men just as in a large business where the 
men are paid at a pigeon-hole. If large numbers of men 
can be controlled in that way or on board ship, where, I 
understand, the paymaster pays the men, and not the 
officers of the ship, I would strongly advocate that ; and’ 
I may say that I found that it worked admirably when: 
I gave it a trial in my regiment. At first the eompany 
officers did try to pay their men to some extent, but I 
stopped it. 


12559. (Sir John Edge.) Was the standard of educa- 
tion as a rule high in your regiment ?—I should say the 
standard of education was distinctly high. It depends 
upon what you take as the standard. Of course a large 
number of men serving in the ranks of my own regiment 
were gentlemen of very high education, and a large 
number who were not of that rank in society were men: 
of great business capacity, who had got good places for- 
themselves in Johannesburg and other centres like that ; 
therefore the intelligence, in my opinion, was of a high 
order, and it was of great assistance in the general 
working of the regiment ; men fell into their places and: 
brought their brains to bear quickly. And besides that, 
men who had had long eolonial experience, who had 
travelled all round the interior in prospecting and 
other expeditions, had learnt to think for them- 
selves, and their individuality was a thing I noticed very 
much indeed. 


12560. That, no doubt, would be of great assistance: 
in the field ?—Of enormous assistance, the individuality — 
of the man who thougnt for himself, who made his way: 
in the world under very keen competition. 


12561. I suppose it would be impossible to get that 
class of man asa rule by ordinary recruiting in England ? 
—You could not get that class of man at a wage of 1s, off — 
course—it would be impossible. 


12562. Or even at 5s. probably ?—No, very likely not. 


12563. How was your regiment for esprit de corps 7— 
I have pointed out in my report (Vide Appendiz, 
page 582, post) the tone shown by the officers. 
was eagerly followed by the men, so that the one 
anxiety of them came to be to get to the front and prove 
their worth there, not only by their gallantry in the field, 
but by their good conduct in camp, and in every way to 
facilitate the easy leading and commanding of the regi- 
ment. 


12564. Had you any complaint to make against 
them with regard to their conduct in the face of the 
enemy ?—None whatever. They were prepared to 
follow their officers or remain with them or do anything 
that they were told. 


12565. And they did ?—They did. 


12566. (Str John Hopkins.) In raising your corps 
had you any help from a manual or other book of that 
kind, so far as details went ’—There was a small pan:- 
phlet printed in South Africa called “ Manual for Field 
Service of Mounted Infantry,’ and I based my 
equipment to some degree upon the wording of that 
book, but it was not sufficiently well thought out to go: 
absolutely by it. 


12567. With all your great experience, if you were to: 
put down all the points requisite in forming a regiment. 
such as yours, would it not be a very valuable assistance 
to any future officer raising a corps of that kind ?—T 
should think that anybody who read this summary 
that I have here would not find the slightest difficulty. 
in raising a corps on the lines that I did. I do not 
think there is any point here in which you cannot 
get information about any article which I used: 
throughout the war. I have given the numbers of 
the things served out, and the method in which they: 
should be carried. I went fully into it, because |. 
thought perhaps it might be of some use in the future: 
formation of corps. 


12568. But in process of time may not that dis- 
appear. You do not describe it as more than a sketch,. 
I suppose 7—A summary of the evidence which I was: 
asked to touch upon. | 

12569. Then that will disappear in the ordinary 
course of events, will it not !—I should certainly say: 
so. 

12570. But if a Manual was at this moment, when. 
all the ideas are fresh in people’s minds, got out 
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say by yourself and Colonel Rimington, and officers 
of this class, and stamped as a manual, would it not 
be very useful in any future raising of a corps ?—With 
regard to that point, I would say that it is very hard 
to lay down a hard and fast rule in the raising of a 
Colonial corps. Circumstances change ; you operate in 
a different country where perhaps you must adopt 
different methods of transport ; you may want coolie 
transport in some parts, you may want pack transport 
in others, or it may be a different class of transport. 
That is one affair. Of course, I think that a properly 
constituted manual would be a good thing, but I presume 
that the War Office will produce such a book from the 
reports we have made at various times. All the officers 
commanding regiments in South Africa were asked 
to report upon the various articles that they 
had, and this enclosure D (Vide Appendiz, Vol., 
page 345.) which I have here, was the report that 
I submitted to Sir Henry Brackenbury, Director- 
General of Ordnance, at the time. I should presume 
that they would produce a manual for field service 
for Mounted Infantry, at the War Office. Of course 
it is a necessary thing, but you cannot lay down a hard 
and fast rule right through, unless you know what 
country you are going to operate in. I should probably 
equip people differently for one country from what | 
should if they were going to another, with regard 
to clothing and things of that kind. 


12571. Take South Africa as the field of operations 
alone. If any man in future was raising a corps, and 
could put his hand upon a good manual, the question is, 
would it be of great assistance to him ?—Yes, enormous 
assistance. 


12572. Your valuable experience, and the valuable 
experience of officers who have raised corps, will by and 
by be lost, and there will be an end of it, unless some- 
thing of the sort is on record in the form of a manual 7— 
There is a scale of course for the mobilisation of a corps 
of Mounted Infantry, and that should always be kept 
up to date, and should be available. 


12573. And if attached to that scale there were some 
hints and suggestions from the experience of officers like 
yourself, that would be very valuable ?—It would 
save a great deal of thought and a great deal of risk, so to 
speak, if an officer has not to make up his mind what is 
the best thing to be done. You might want, of course, 
to raise a regiment of Zulus, and you must adopt different 
methods, of course; but I agree with you that such 
a manual is a very necessary thing to be kept up to date. 


12574. (Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal.) I think 
you mentioned that the physique and intelligence of 
your corps were excellent /—Yes, 


12575. Had you an opportunity of seeing the con- 
tingents from the other colonies ?—1 had them constantly 
with me. I commanded contingents from Australia 
and New Zealand, andI worked in the same brigade, 
Lord Dundonald’s brigade, with your own Horse, 
Strathcona’s Horse. 


12576. How did they compare with those of South 
Africa and your own corps in intelligence ?—I think 
they compared extremely well. I think there were 
men who had lived perhaps a rougher life in some of 
the Colonial Corps, but I think the intelligence shown 
was very even. I had an opportunity of judging all 
of them, and I think in the intelligence and bearing 
in. action, and in all respects, there was very little to 
choose among the men that came under my notice 
from the four Colonies, so to speak. 


12577. Had you an opportunity of seeing any of 
those from the Prairies of Canada, the North-West ?— 
Only such as were in Strathcona’s Horse. 


12578. So that you think they compared very well 
indeed with those of your own regiment in that respect ? 
—I think very well. Of course in the early stages of 
the War, the Imperial Light Horse and my regiment, 
and the regiments that were formed first on the Cape 
Colony side got the best men, they got the pick of the 
men in South Africa; and I know that during the 
latter stages of the War, rather than keep my regiment 
up to full strength, I would sooner have 300 good men 
of good character, good men of every description, 
than keep the regiment up to 500 or 600, taking a worse 
class of men into my regiment ; and I did so. I allowed 
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my regiment to go down in the number of recruits in 
order to keep the quality good. In some of the regi- 
ments raised latterly in South Africa, the quality of the 
men, that is to say their general bearing in all respects, 
was nothing like so good as that of those men who 
were in the corps that were first raised. 


12579. You mentioned, I think, that the horses 
were rather light for your men ?—Well, we were 
mounted more on ponies, which in my opinion, did their 
work well; they carried the men with less trouble 
to themselves than a big horse would. 


12580. What would be the size of the horses, 15 h. 
2 in. ?—No, not so big as that, 14 h. 2 in. 


12581. And how did the South African horses 
compare with those from the Colonies that you saw, 
say, those from Canada ?—The South African Colonial 
horses in South Africa beat everything that I saw 
there easily, as regards efficiency in every way, for 
campaigning purposes straight off. I do not say 
that the Argentine and Canadian horses, if they had 
been given sufficient time to rest, and sufficient time 
to get acclimatised, both to the climate and the food, 
would not have done well; I think they would, perhaps, 
provided the best class were brought from that zountry. 


12582. But the Argentines were not equal to the 
others ?—No, the Argentine was the worst class of 
horse I had. 


12583. They were very poor as a whole ?7—Very poor. 
In my opinion, and the opinion of officers who know 
the Argentine, the right class of pony was not brought 
from the Argentine. 


12584. The strength of your regiment was, I think, 
500 ?—At the commencement 500. But I afterwards 
raised two more companies, and a machine gun section, 
when it became 750 altogether. 


12585. You had two Maxim guns ?—Yes. 


12586. Did you consider that sutticient; would 
it not have been better to have had a larger number, 
with a corps like yours ?—I think two machine guns 
were hardly sufficient. I would say three machine 
guns would be ample. I advocate the Colt gun myself, 
personally. 


12587. Three guns could be well used ?~Three 
could be well used, because in reconnoitring and 
pushing your way on, if you have one with the advance 
guard and one on either flank in case of opposition 
that may be made to you from a ridge or a kopje, or 
any point of vantage which the enemy have their 
scouts on to oppose your advance, my system was 
to send my machine gun right up to the scouting line 
amongst the kopjes and ridges where the Boers were, 
and generally clear them off, and so I got my scouts 
on and pushed them on more rapidly with less logs 
under cover of the guns. 


12588. And some of the over-sea contingents had 
three guns ?—They had, and a pom-pom. 


12589. You think the Maxims were better than the 
Colts ?—I prefer the Colt myself. 


12590. And had you any experience of the galloping 
gun ?—The Dundonald carriage, do you mean ? 


12591. Yes?—I had four of them lent to me by. 
the Colt Gun Company. 

12592. Do you consider it serviceable ?—The carriages: 
were made of such bad material that they quickly 
became unserviceable, and gave me a great deal of 
trouble to keep efficient. But given the best hickory 
in the construction of the whole carriage, I should 
say that is the best method of working machine guns. 


12593. It could be more conveniently used at once ?— 
Yes, it can be carried round and brought into action 
very quickly, and taken quickly out of action. 


12594. Perhaps they were better fitted for the Trans- 
vaal than for Natal ?—Exactly. I have given in some 
of my suggestions here, a method by which you can 
either use your machine guns on pack transport or 
on wheeled transport. 


12595. I think you have mentioned that the 
boots served out which were made in the Colonies were 
not good !—The Colonial made boot of a sivoilar pattern 
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C.B. them. Those men that inadvertently went to the 
4 front in Colonial made boots were soon without a pair 
pe D.1 903: of boots, whereas the British made boots were far 


12603. (Sir Henry Norman.) We used to call it | 





superior and lasted much longer. 


12596. Was it that the material was inferior or 
that the workmanship was not so good, or both ?— 
Material and workmanship. 


12597. And you consider it of very great importance 
that the foot gear should be really good ?—Yes, all the 
equipment should be of the best material; it is the most 
false economy in the world, I think everybody will 
agree, ever to buy an inferior class of goods at all. The 
difficulty of supplying men up at the front with another 
pair of breeches or boots is enormous, whereas if they 
are given the best leather and the best corduroy to 
start with they will last them probably years in cam- 
paigning, and you will not be hampered with the 
necessity of serving out additional things to the men. 


12598. May I ask again whether you had any 
opportunity of seeing and comparing the boots of the 
outside Colonial contingents ?—No, I did not; Inever 
did so. 


12599. You say (Vide Appendix Vol., page 350) 
that the tents, instead of being white, ought to 
have been of khaki or dark colour. That is, I 
suppose, that they would not be seen so well at a 
distance, for the same reason as the uniform ?—Yes. 


12600. Were they of linen or of cotton ?—Canvas, 
it is cotton canvas. 


12601. As being much lighter ?—The ordinary bell 
tent of the British Army is of cotton canvas, I think. 


1899 1—Yes. 


_12609. And you were at Bloemfontein ?—Yes. Pre- 
viously to that I was there in 1897, two years before. 


_ 12610. And then at the time when war became 
imminent you left the Free State and applied for per- 
mission to raise a corps ?—Yes. 


‘i 12611. Which was given on October 8rd, 1899 ?— 
es. 


12612. You have been good enough ‘to send us 
some Notes (vide Appendix, page 583, post) upon which 
I will ask you questions. Will you in the first, place 
give us an explanation, please, with regard to the 
method of raising your corps?—I thought when 
I was going out to the War it would be a useful 
thing to get a number of men who could guide 
in the country, and I pressed for authority to 
raise them. I also made arrangements as soon as | 
thought there was any likelihood of war coming to 
get some of the best men I knew in the Free State to 
come over the border as soon as war was declared, 
and I also made arrangements with various people 
on the borders of the Cape Colony to join—men who 
would be useful on the border; and at the moment 
that War was absolutely declared I had these men— 
they came over, and some rode out 70 or 80 miles 
or more, left their commandos and joined me. And I 
employed some of the men on the border some 40 
miles away from Naauwpoort at Colesberg Road Bridge 
and Norval’s Pont to let us know when the Boers 
had crossed our border. One occasion when the Boers 
crossed the border was communicated to me within five 
minutes by telephone, and another was telegraphed 
from Colesberg Bridge. Both messages came into the 
telegraph office at 12 o'clock at. night within a 
moment of the Boers doing so. One man was 
captured and the other was/fhot. That was the sort 
of man I wanted. 


12613. You say that you got men from the Free 
State ; were they burghers ?—Yes, many of them were. 


12614. Dutchmen %—Some were Dutchme 
ms O 
of the best I had was a Dutchman. r 


canvas ?—Yes, but I advocate the use of the Willesden 
canvas, that green or brown canvas. I myself had 
a tent of that material, which lasted very well indeed. 


12604. (Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal.) You 
mentioned that your troops were very expert in the 
spoor—that is in tracing men; is not that the case also 
with the natives ?—Yes, they are accustomed from 
childhood to see anything on the ground and notice 
what has passed, and can tell you what animal it is. 


12605. Were they used much for that purpose ?— 
I had natives who went with me, not armed for any 
purposes of aggression, but for the purpose of intelli- 
gence and gathering intelligence from other natives. 
A native will tell another native when he will not 
tell a white man very often, and for that purpose I 
employed natives in my intelligence department. . 


12606. Of course, the natives of North America, 
the Indians, are great on that 2—Yes. Colonel Steel, 
who commanded a regiment, was very expert at it. 





12607. In speaking of the bayonet which you 
recommend for the carbine, what length of bayonet 
would you suggest ?—I should put such a bayonet on 
as would bring the whole weapon from the place you 
hold it, that is to say the point you hold, the weapon 
with the bayonet on it for using as a lance, at least 
3 feet 6 inches from the point of grip to the point of 
the bayonet. es 
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C.B. on secret service before the beginning of the War in they were also farmers ?—They were Englishmen who 


did not want to join the Boers, good fellows. 


12616. They were settled in the country ?—Settled 
in the country and in many cases their mothers were 
Dutch and their fathers English. One of them agreed 
to stay with the Boers during the war till it was abso- 
lutely necessary for him to come over to us when it 
got too hot for him. He came over and gave us very 
good information. 


12617. Then the essence of your corps was that 
you raised it from people settled in the country 1— 
Yes, who knew the country. n pay ith 

12618. Not so much from the Uitlanders ?—I got a 
very large proportion of those too. I got those sent 
me by the Secretary of the Uitlanders’ Committee. 


Then the trains were packed with people coming out 


at that time. We used to meet every train and if J . 
saw any person I knew or could trust I told him to 
come up. 

12619. Then at first, and probably for that reason, 
you carried it on quietly and without attracting more 
attention than was unavoidable ?—Yes, we were rather 
afraid, you sce, of what the Cape Government might 
think about it. 


12620. Were your ‘headquarters at Naauwpoort ?— 
Yes. 


12621. Did you personally inspect the men there as 
they came in ?—Yes, I was occupied from about six 
o'clock in the morning till six at night inspecting them. 
It only took us about 10 days to recruit them, and we 
were drilling them every day. 

12622. From the nature of the men you took you had 
to be very clear as to your men, I suppose ?—Yes. You 
cannot be aspy—it is the most difficult thing in the world 
—not one man in a thousand is able to be a spy without 
giving himself away. You can always detect a spy— 
at least I have never heard\of anybody who was not 
detected or suspected at any rate. 

12623. To prevent that you required references ?— 
Yes, I took the greatest care about it. 


12624. And, as you say, you looked into it yourself. 
—Yes, I was present when every man was recruited. 
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12625. And you think you were successful in keeping 
out undesirable people ?—Yes, I am quite certain of it. 
In the nature of things, of course, any man that is a spy 
must be in with both sides. For instance, one man 
who came to me was very friendly with the Boers, and 
he wassuspected, but he got out all right, and came out 
afterwards from their side to us. But he was suspected. 


12626. What were the qualifications that you looked for 
in the men ?—The principal thing Lwanted was men who 
could get through any part of the country or through 
some particular part of the country. We had a map 
for each man, and marked in blue what part he could 
find his way through at night, and what part he best 
knew during the day time. If a man can speak Kaftir 
of course he can always find his way because the Kaflir 
always knows his way within 50 or 60 miles of his own 
kraal at any rate, and you have only to go to a kraal and 
say to a man he must guide you to a certain place and he 
is bound to go; so that the ability to speak Kaffir 
guarantees that a man can find his way. Apart from 
that, many of these men afterwards guided me in night 
marches very well. 


12627. You say you marked it on the maps. Had 
you maps of that part of the country ?—It was just the 
ordinary old Free State map. 


12628. It was not good enough to go by ?—The main 
roads you can always find ; there is no difficulty about 
that. 


12629. I only ask the question because we have had 
a great deal of evidence about maps, or rather the defi- 
ciency of maps, and I wanted to know what your ex- 
perience was in that matter 7~I never experienced any 
difficulty from want of maps. If you can tell a Kafhr 
where you want to go you can always get there by day 
or by night. It was through absolute ignorance on 
the part of English officers that they could not find their 
way by day or night. I have marched thousands of 
miles at night, and I never had the slightest difficulty. 
Get a Kaffir guide and he will take you anywhere within 
50 miles. 


12630. Could he tell you the military capabilities of 
the country ?—Yes, if you have a good interpreter he 
can give you a great deal of information. He will tell you 
where there are things you can get across, and things 
where you caunot. 


12631. Then you think with proper intelligence you 
can dispense a good deal with maps ?—Yes, I think so. 
I never had any difficulty. I made 40 or 50 night 
marches during the last part of the War, and I never had 
any difficulty in finding my way, and getting sufficient 
knowledge to take wagons with me. 

12632. Otherwise you tested your men in shooting 
and riding, and medically examined them ?—Yes. 


12633. How many men did you enlist at the outset ? 
—At the outset I got about two hundred. I was limited 
to two hundred to begin with. I could have got a great 
many more, but I did not want them. 


12634, Did you increase them afterwards ?—Yes, the 
moment we found a man was not quite up to the work 
we got rid of him, and then we could enlist some others. 
I had no difficulty about getting men. 

12635. You say in the précis of your evidence that 
you only accepted about one in five ?—Yes, I think 
that was the proportion. 

12636. And you had a good class of men ?—Yes, a 
great number of my men became officers afterwards. I 
think at the end of the War there were about 70 of 
these original men who had got commissions, and a good 
many did very well indeed. 


12637. If there was any evidence of want of pluck or 
nerve you dismissed the man ?—Yes. 


12688. Had you to do that often ?—No, I think I got 
rid of about half a dozen or so. 


12639. But having the control in the hands of the 
Gommanding officer and the exercise of it in that way is 
the best means you think of maintaining discipline in a 
corps of that description ?—Yes, I think you want to 
have a pretty strong hand in the case of thesemen. A 
great many of these men I ought to say had been pre- 
viously engaged in wars out there ; some of them had 
been in every Kaffir war for the last 30 years or so, in the 
ald Boer war, and go en. 


moc. 
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12640. There was no restriction of age ?—No. I 
think about the best man I had was 63. He had five 
horses shot under him during the War. 


12641. What about officers?—I got some Regular 
officers—Captain Rankin and Captain Gale, R.E., were 
most useful to me. 


12642. You think that some [Regular officers are an 
advantage ?—I think they are absolutely necessary. 
You must have people whom the men respect as some- 
thing above and out of their own class. 


12643. And were the other officers men of the same 
class as the privates /—Yes, and they got on very well 
indeed. They were dashing fellows to ride at kopjes and 
that kind of thing, and very good for transport work, 
and all that sort of thing. 


12644. Then, as to horses, what have you to say ?— 
Well it was an experiment on my part to pay the men 
5s. a day for their horses, which answered very well. 


12645. For their own horses ?—Yes, they got very 
good horses. 


12646. So that you had not to provide any horses? 
—I bought about 150 horses, I think, for the men who 
had not got horses. Some of the men who came down 
by train from Johannesburg naturally had not any 
horses of their own ; some’ of them bought horses ; some 
of them did not take that responsibility. 


12647. In order to make it clear what you mean is, 
that they brought in their horses and you valued them ? 
—Yes. I valued them. 


12648. And entered them at that value ?—I entered 
them at that value in a horse-book. If the horse was 
killed the man got the value of the horse, or he was given 
another one in place of it, if he liked, of about equal 
value. 


12649. What were the advantages that you foresaw 
and which accrued from that ’—The men took much 
better care of their horses, and that spread to the other 
men. If one man sees another man next to him 
taking great care of his horse he naturally does the 
same, and puts the same value upon it. 


12650. Then again the presence of Regular officers 
you found to be a great help !—That was a matter of 
the greatest importance. I think you can trust Regular 
officers better than you can irregular officers, they have 
got a higher standard of honour. 


12650*. And also they see that discipline is main- 
tained ?—Yes, they are very good at that. 


12651. And horse management has to be attended 
to by the officers ?—It is most necessary that it should be. 


12652. You mention six points in your précis. FE 


think perhaps you might give them to us to get them 
on the notes?—I put that down with a view to the 
future, so that people should have it impressed upon 
them. 


12652*. Would you just read them ?—‘(1) Horse 
management was strictly attended to by the officers,” 
that is to say, they went to the stables, and so on, and 
saw that the horses were cared for. — (2) Grazing was 
always resorted to at every possible chance.” The 
moment a man gets off his horse he throws the reins 
over the horse’s head, and the horse stands and grazes, 
which makes him quiet for dismounted work and so on, 
and he isalso nibbling whenever the man is dismounted. 
‘““(3) The men never allowed to sit on their horses at 
the halt.” That was a great fault with most troops, 
and wants some legislation. I mean to say that we: 
ought to try and get a rule about that in future, that a 
man should never sit on his horse at the halt. The 
ordinary Cavalry soldier does ; he gets into a habit of 
it at the Riding School. 


12653. And it is to rest the horse that he should dis- 
mount ?—Yes, of course. Then ‘ (4) always made to 
off-saddle at every opportunity, even for five minutes.” 
Our saddles were light; we had net much on them, 
and it was no trouble to the man to unlace the girth. 
We had no breastplate or crupper. The man could 
just slip the saddle off the horse on to the ground, 
and it was just by the horse, so that he could slip it 
on in a moment. In retreat from Sanna’s Post my 
men were all off-saddled while the Boers were pressing 
us. When I came back I found these men had oft- 
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saddled their horses, and were watering and feeding 
them, and the Boers were pretty near, and things were 
pretty tight. But the habit was a good one. 


12654. That was pushing it to extremities 7--Yes. 
I was rather annoyed, because I thought we should 
not get away. I thought it was playing it ‘rather 
too fine. Then ‘‘(5) the kit carried on the horse 
reduced to the minimum.’’ That is absolutely necessary 
with any mounted operations ; you cannot do anything 
if you have a heavy kit on the horses. We had saddle 
and waterproof, and whatever we could get away off 
the horse we did. We just carried a carbine and 100 
rounds of ammunition, and, except the carbine, it was 
the ordinary shooting kit that a man would go out in 
to shoot buck. ' 


12655. The ordinary Cavalry kit is very heavy, is it 
not ?—At the end of the War we reduced the Cavalry 
kit to the same thing in my own regiment, and some- 
times they did not have that. 


12655*. (Sir Henry Norman.) Not even provisions 
in haversacks ?—If a man feeds in the morning before 
he starts, and gets something when he gets in, and hasa 
biscuit in his pocket, that is all he wants ; and the same 
with a horse. lf you have 9 lbs. of oats, and you give 
him 8 lbs. at night and 3 lbs. before he starts in the 
morning, you have only to carry 3 lbs. for the mid-day 
feed. 


12656. (Chairman.) What did you estimate your 
kit to weigh ?—The saddle would be about a stone in 
weight ; then there would be the nosebag and 3 or 4lbs. 
of oats; say the horse and man’s feed would be half a 
stone—7 lbs. Then there would be the carbine, about 
7 lbs., and there would be the cloak or something to 
put on him. The cloak was not always carried, but 
as a rule it was when we were travelling; that 
would be another 7 or 8 |bs.—say another half-stone. I 
do not think as a rule more than 34 stone was carried, 
including everything. 

12657. That does not include ammunition, does it ? 
—No. I would allow another half stone for etceteras. 
If a man had two bandoliers, that would be about 
10 lbs. in weight. 


12658. That is much less than the ordinary kit ?7— 
Yes. 


12659. What is that, do you know ?—I have known 
a man put a saddle load of about 6 stone altogether on 
a horse, including everything. 


12660. (Sir Frederick Darley.) What would be about 
the average weight of your men ?—My men were light, 
as a rule. I had not many big men. I had a good 
many small men. I think they would average about 
10 stone 7 lbs. bodily weight. 


12661. Then a horse might be carrying about 14 
to 144 stone 7—Yes, about that. I do not think they 
carried much more than that. A man, if he is a good 
horseman, would rather do anything than put an 
extra pound on his horse. He knows it is just as im- 
portant as it is in racing to get the weight off. 


12662. (Chairman.) Then you have one more 
point ?—‘‘(6) They were made to dismount and walk 
down (never up) all hills.” That is a very necessary 
thing. It is no good taking the man off the horse when 
he is going up hill. It israther an advantage for him to 
ride up hill, because the saddle gets well shifted back, 
which is a good thing, and a man does not mind walking 
down hill ; whereas if you put a saddle and a big weight 
on your horse walking down hill you distress it more 
than you do going up hill. I have always done that 
all through my service. I always dismount the men 
to walk down hill, but never dismount them to walk 

» hill. A horse does not mind going up hill. Besides 
what, there is another great point, and that is that if 
you are scouting you want to be on the horse when 
you are going up hill, because you do not know what 
is going to happen when you get to the top of the hill, 
but when you are at the top of the hill you have seen 
what is there. ’ 


12662*. You think that is a good system, and enabled 
you to keep your horses in good condition ?—Yes ; our 
horses were in a very gotd state all through. After we 
had been going a year and a half we saw some Boers one 
day, and we galloped them down. We were firing at 
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them at 2,000 yards. I sent a squadron to gallop them 
down, and they galloped them down in, roughly, six 
miles—they galloped six miles after them and galloped 
them all down but one man, and he was afterwards 
caught ; so that the horses were really fit, good gallopers. 


12663. And you think that the question of horse- 
management is one of the first things in a campaign ? 
—Absolutely the first thing—it is 75 per cent. of the 
campaign so far as I can see. 


12664. I see you used rather drastic measures 
with the men who did not treat their horses well ?-- 
Yes, we made their lives a burden to them. 


12665. You made them walk ?—Yes, it was treated 
as acrime. I established the same system in my own 
regiment at the end of the War with very good results 


12666. You say in your précis: “Men who 
give sore backs should not be at once remounted 
or sent to a base, whether horses are available 
or not, but should be made to walk for at 
least 10 or 14 days, and be made to go on 
picquet on arrival at camp’ ?—Yes, I did that 
with my own regiment when I got back to it. After 
being 18 months with this corps I had to go back to - 
my own regiment, the Inniskilling Dragoons. I 
started out on General French’s eastern trek with 
them, and I had not quite enough horses. I got all 
the men marked down who were not good riders and 
we put them to walk; they had to walk alongside 
the Scotch Guards and go on picquet every day when 
they got in. The consequence was that they set their 
friends to catch the wild horses, and by the end of that 
trek, which was rather a trying one, I had 90 spare | 
horses. They used to drive the Boer horses in and 
surround them, and we had one or two successful 
dashes at the Boers, and we found ourselves with 90 
spare horses. I had an excellent veterinary surgeon 
who would drive a lot of horses in, and the men would 
go in and catch the horses; often you would see a 
mare with a foal, and see half a dozen of our men 
dragging at the mare’s tail. Then they would get the 
horse down, and get on it and ride it straight off. It 
was a great saving in horses to the Government, I 
fancy. 


12667. I think horses were scarcer than men ?— 
No doubt of it. We could have done without a great 
many men. 


12668. (Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal.) You 
do not mean that there should be any disregard of 
the health of the men ?—I disregard the men’s health 
completely compared with the horses. A man can 
speak up for himself, and will no doubt do so and go 
to the doctor, but the horse cannot say anything. 


12669. But cannot you combine both care for the 
horses and also for the health and condition of the 
men ?—My men were always fit and well. I put the 
horse first ; he is the most necessary thing. 


12670. No matter how the man may suffer ?—No, 
I would let him walk for a week, or ten days, or any- 
thing. 

12671. I do not quite understand what is meant by 
this statement which appears in your précis, ‘* With 
all mounted troops extreme severity and absolute 
disregard for the men’s health, feelings, or safety, 
is necessary in this respect’ ?—Yes, the horse 
is the first thing,.absolutely. You must look after 
that. You may make your men walk until they are 
thoroughly tired and can hardly keep their eyes open. 


12672. But you can do both, can you not ?—When 
you have once got the men to understand that the 
horse is the first thing then you can; but I Jook after 
the horse first—the man looks after himself. 


12673. But the horse would not be of use without 
the man ?—We found that there were plenty of men; 
we never were short of men, we always were short of 
horses, 


12674. Still the life of the man is to be thought of ?—- 
What is the life of a man? A man’s life is nothing in 
war. You do not care whether men are killed or not 
as long as you attain your object. 


12675. Supposing he has to go to hospital ?—They 
will not go there as long 1s they think they get enteric 
there, unless they are very bad. I know the Inni- 
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killings would not go to hospital, they would rather 
do anything, they were so frightened of enteric. 

12676. Yet it is the case that there were very large 
numbers of sick men in_ hospital ?—I had very few 
men sick, I was remarkably free from it. But I put 
the horse first. As long as I have plenty of horses 
I can manage. I do not mind about the men. 


12677. (Chairman.) You mean that a man can 
look after himseif ?—Certainly. 


12678. (Lerd Strathcona and Mount Royal.) And 
look properly after his horse at the same time ?—I do 
not think at the same time. He will look a little 
after himself first, and then after his horse. When 
he is convinced that you think first of the horse then 
he comes into line. 


12679. But still he takes thoroughly good care of 
his horse ?—Yes; then he knows his own health will 
be all right. 


12680. (Sir Henry Norman.) And then you do not 
have to make him walk ?!—Yes, it is the screw—putting 
the screw on. 


12681. (Sir John Edge.) The training you put him 
through forces him to look after his horse and forces 
the other men who see what is happening to look after 
their horses ?—Yes. I think it is better to leave the 
man behind than the horse. 


12682. (Chairman.) To go back to your preparations: 
you provided transport; have you anything to say 
about the nature of the transport that you provided ?— 

' We got very good mule wagons indeed I could not com- 
plain of my mule wagons; they never failed to get up to us 
at night. They could trot along at any time. They were 
all small, well-seasoned mules. The Government buyer 
at the time did not like small mules—I mean the par- 
ticular Government buyer in the neighbourhood where 
I was; so I had an opportunity of buying them, and 
I got very good mules. One of my teams was going 
at the end of the War. I had them all captured except 
one at Sanna’s Post, and that one went through the 
War. I saw it just before I left. There were 12 white 
mules, and they went through the War. 


12683. They could do 40 miles a day ?—With the 
greatest ease. 


12684. And how were your men armed ?—We had 
the Martini-Enfield carbine, a small, light carbine and 
a very nice carbine. 


12685. And you were satisfied with it?—I would 
not say I was satisfied. I should like to have had the 
Mauser carbine with a clip, because I think loading 
wate a clip is so much better than loading with a single 
loader. 


12686. You prefer the carbine to the rifle ?—Cer- 
tainly. 

12687. Will you say why !—It is so much lighter, 
and so much more easily carried on a horse. The rifle 
is such a clumsy thing, and certainly in England you 
never could see as far as a rifle can shoot, so I do not 
see any use in having it so very far shooting. The 
rifle is sighted up to over 2,000 yards. Not one man 
in 50 can see anything at 2,000 yards. 


12688. And some of the men had pistols or revolvers 2 
—Yes, they just carried those ; they were their own. 


12689. Had they any other personal weapon ?— 
Some of the men did fix their bayonets on as well; one 
man killed a couple of Boers with the bayonet. 


12690. But they did not fix them throughout ?— 
No. When we galloped at a kopje we loaded the carbine 
and carried it in the hand. 


12691. What do you say about the necessity of a 
personal weapon.?—With any troops worth mounting it 
18 an absolute necessity. 


12692. (Sir Henry Norman.) A sword ?—A sword. 


12693. (Chairman.) You prefer a sword toa bayonet ? 
—Certainly, as long as you have good riders; I do 
not think it is worth while with any man who cannot 
ride. 


12694. On a horse at the gallop does not the sword 
require a good deal of training to know how to use it ? 
—I do not think so for using the point. I think you 
can teach a man to use the point very easily. You 
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can teach an ordinary recruit to take tent-pegging with 
a sword in a very short time any ordinary rider can 
do it; therefore it must be useful when a man is lying 
on the ground to be able to stick the point into him, 
with opposing infantry. 

12695. We had one witness who said it was almost 
impossible to teach the Anglo-Saxon to point—it is his 
nature to cut ?—Yes, it is true that it is very difficult 
to teach him to point, but I think you can teach 
him to point if you wish to do so. 


12696. (Sir Frederick Darley.) He said it was peculiar 
to Englishmen that they used the edge of the sword. 


12697. (Chairman.) I do not mean to say that you 
could not teach them, but his point was that their 
natural impulse when they came into battle would be to 
cut ?—There are so many Irish you see, who are used 
to hitting each other—not pointing. Of course, the 
point is the thing. 


12698. That is your opinion, that for Mounted 
Infantry you would have them armed with the sword 
in addition ?—No, I would not have any Mounted 
Infantry. 1 would have them all cavalry. 


12699. But can you make an irregular corps into 
cavalry ?—Yes, I think so. 


12700. Is it possible to give them sufficient drill 73— 
Well, you can take the best and you can teach them to 
use the sword at the gallop against the enemy. Gradu- 
ally the others will come up to that state of perfection 
that they will be able to do it. The effect of having 
men galloping at youis that you want either to stay and 
fight them or you have to get away as quickly as you 
can. I was on one occasion galloped at by the Boers. 
I was doing a rear-guard business, and had got all my 
men away but five. We were just waiting, sitting there. 
We had got the next position held so that we knew we 
could get away. These Boers went trekking along as 
if they were not going to touch us, and suddenly they 
went left turn and came at us from all sides. I waited 
until they were within 500 yards. I could not have hit 
any of them, at least we should have shot the leading one, 
and the rest would have got in. I saw then what was 
the effect of people galloping at you. I got out all 
right (I got my horse shot through the leg, and 
so did the other five men), back into the next 
position, and then from there into the next position, 
but still we knew what it was to have men galloping 
at us. And after that I always used the same 
principle in going at them, because I knew what it felt 
like, and knew what they would feel like. 


12701. But the Boers had nothing but their rifles ? 
—No, it does not matter what the men have who are 
coming at you. It is as if I were standing here. 
I may shoot at a man in front, but I cannot tell what is 
happening on my flank; I can hear or see the enemy 
coming, but I cannot shoot allround. Therefore they 
get in. 


12702. But the point I was going to put was this: 
you proposed to use your irregulars as cavalry, and to 
use the sword. We had evidence to-day of a corps that 
was raised, and sent to the front in about a fortnight 
after its enrolment. Those men could not have been 
trained to use a sword or to be used as cavalry J— 
No, but I will give you an instance which will 
show what I mean. I say in my précis, “acting 
on these lines, JI on _ several occasions directed 
the 3rd New South Wales Mounted Rifles to charge 
their enemy mounted with fixed bayonets.” They used 
to fix bayonets and gallop at them in line. These 
Australians were very good horsemen. One day I 
let the Royal Artillery Mounted Rifles (at the end 


of the campaign, when we did not want guns they 


made them Royal Artillery Mounted Rifles)—I had 
about 700 of those men—see these Australians do it. 
I said to one of the officers, ‘‘ What do you think of 
that?” and he said, “It looks very well; they look 
very formidable.’’ About two days afterwards these 
Royal Artillery Mounted Rifles, who were not men who 
had been taught to be good riders, fixed bayonets and 





went and had a fight, which was quite unnecessary, 


rb for the sake of having it, because they liked tke 
idea. 


12703. That is a case in which the bayonst was uved. 
The point I was putting was whether the bayoner ig 
not more easily used by men of that kind than a sword ? 
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—No, asword ; but I think a lance or sword on top of 
a rifle or carbine looks very formidable. You see it up 
a great-height and a great deal of steel coming along. 
That is a great thing when you are charging ; you want 
something that looks formidable. Let the men in the 
rear ranks carry a sword ready todo the killing. A lance 
suddenly coming down like that looks a very formidable 
thing indeed. A sword on the end of a rifle is a splendid 
thing. I think the advantage of a sword on the end 
of a rifle is that you have both weapons, in fact you 
have three weapons ; you have the sword, the pike or 
lance, and you have the rifle. 


12704. You want a sword that can be used as a 
bayonet ?—Yes. 


12705. A sword bayonet, in fact ?—Yes; they have 
one in the War Office now. I asked them to send me 
out 100 to experiment with, and they have been working 
up one since then. 


12706. (Chairman.) And in this précis, you say: 
**For mounted troops in the Colonies, I advocate Cavalry 
drill in squadron columns, etc., a short rifle, or better, 
a carbine and a sword, whose handle is made like 
a bayonet handle so as to fix on to the carbine, this 
being especially useful for defence against a rush at 
night.” That is what you think you want ?—Yes. 


12707. Then also a little further on you say what 
you would do with your troops would be “‘(1) teach 
all to shoot ; (2) take all the .best riders in squadrons 
and teach them the use of a personal weapon, and 
make them into a troop of swordsmen for shock tactics 
as Cavalry; (3) gradually work more up to the highest 
standard of Cavalry and thus leaven the whole lump ”’ ? 
—I would guarantee to take good Australians and 
make them into very good cavalry in a month if one 
were allowed to work there in Australia ; they are good 
horsemen. 


12708. To stand against European cavalry ?—No, 
I do not say to stand against European cavalry, but 
very near the mark. I think, perhaps, you might 
say that. No, I think one would want more than a 
month to do that, because they must ride very close 
for it. But you could work them up to a very high 
standard, I am convinced. 


12709. What do you say as to the Yeomanry in this 
country who are out perhaps a fortnight in the year 7— 
I think if you get men accustomed to horses like Devon- 
shire farmers, you can make them into splendid cavalry. 
A Devonshire man who rides round about on the moor 
and has a horse always with him, would make a splendid 
cavalryman. I do not think you could take a man 
from behind the counter and make him a cavalry 
soldier. 


12710. It depends upon your material ?—Yes, it 
depends upon the men being able to ride. 


12711. Then for scouting, spy-glasses are essential 
in your opinion 2—Yes, very essential. They are 
very expensive, but they are worth giving to any man 
who is going to be employed as a scout. 

12712. Do you prefer binoculars or a telescope ?— 
I prefer the binocular. I used Ross’s No. 12; but I 
believe the Zeiss No. 8 is the best for this country. 


_ 12713. Better than the telescope ?—Unless the man 
18 very expert. I used a telescope for nearly a year, 
and preferred the other at the end. I had my choice 
and could have chosen what I liked, but I had Ross’s 
No. 12, and for that country I know nothing better. 


12714. The telescope would take up the details 
more accurately ?—Yes, but you cannot sweep in the 
same way. You cannot get so quickly on to a thing, 
and with cavalry that is everything. You jump off 
your horse and put a glass up and keep it fixed for a 
minute, and you must get everything in front of you 
in that time. 


12715. Probably a combination of the two would 
be best ?—Yes, if you could get it ; but I have not seen 
anything better than Ross’s No 12. 


12716. If you have a man accustomed t i ‘ 
med to stalking , mation, especially from native sources, with regard to 


would the telescope not be better for him ?~Yes, he will 
get on to a wounded bird as he goes away. I am very 
yood with the glass. I used for nearly a year one of 
the signalling telescopes, and I got on very well with it. 
[ could get it up very quickly. 
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12717. It is very useful to have a certain number 
of those men in connection with scouts ?—Yes, avso- 
lutely necessary. And I think you want for positions 
one or two big glasses, those very large glasses on mounts, 
so that you can look right into a position and see the 
colour of the men’s facings even at a couple of thousand 
yards or four thousand yards. I know General Mac- 
donald had one of those big glasses, the very long, big 
ones, and it was a splendid glass. He had it on a 
tripod, and I could see a man’s tie about three thousand 
or four thousand yards off and see the colour of it. 


12718. (Sir Henry Norman.) Did you not say that 
you preferred on the whole the Zeiss No. 8 ?—Yes, I 
think that is the best. 


12719. Is that the largest magnifying power ?— 
There are Nos. 8, 10, and 12. 


12720. Then the No. 8 has less magnifying power ? 
—Yes, but I was looking at it from the expense point 
of view; one cost £10 and the other about £8. It 
used to cost £8 for Zeiss No. 8. 


12721. And that is good enough? —I think it is. 
You cannot expect the Government to pay an extra 
£4 for a very slight advantage. 


12722. (Sir Frederick Darley.) What do you say | 
as to the Ross glass ?—No. 12 is what I had. It is 
very good indeed. 


12723. Is that as expensive as the Zeiss ?—Mine cost - 
£10 or £12 at the Stores, I think ; something like that. 


12724. (Sir Henry Norman.) Ross sells the Zeiss, 
I think ?—Yes; it is the same idea. I believe the City 
Imperial Volunteers had a very good telescope, one of 
Ross’s, but on the same system of reflecting prisms. 


12725. (Chatrman.) You have described in your 
précis the system which you pursued in scouting. Per- 
haps you will give us that shortly in your own words ?) 
—All scouting parties sent out by me left at night and 
got into some place, where they could see and not be 
seen, before dawn. The whole available officers and | 
men turned out practically every day, and certainly 
five days per week throughout the War, two or three 
hours before dawn, when we were in touch with the 
enemy, and scouted up as near to them as possible before 
dawn, remained in observation till the enemy’s picquets 
were withdrawn, most days engaging the enemy’s 
scouts and exchanging shots. They got up in touch 
and got into a position and stayed there, and the enemy 
never could tell what was behind. They just saw the 
picquets there, or perhaps not even them; but they 
came scouting up and gotia shot at them. Unless they 
meant to make a serious operation they would not. 
turn you out. 

12726. And if they did you would have to retire 7— 
If there were many of them you would shoot away till 
the last moment and then get back. They seldom, at- 
tempted toturn us out unless they knew, and if we got 
in before dawn they never did know. That is the whole 
system of scouting—to do it at night—to get intoa place 
at night. We worked a great deal at night. Later in 
the day the bulk of our men were withdrawn as quickly 
as possible, leaving parties in observation until after 
dusk. That was the great point, not to come back 
until after dusk, and then they did not know you were 
there all the time. One place at Colesberg we held for 
a fortnight with just cow dung fires kept by the natives. 
They thought the picquet was there ; it was justas good. 
The natives used to go and pile on a little cow dung, 
and the Boers saw it all right. They never found us 
out. We used to come back into the place and sleep 
and get up again before dawn. 


12727. And you got a night’s rest ?—Yes; it was a 
very hot place to get into in the day time. If our 
parties once got into position before dawn, and some 
remained till after dusk, the Boers did not attempt 
to get up to their positions, and they could be got into 
again every day before dawn without loss. Every 
man was encouraged to take every opportunity of 
observing the enemy and to collect and report infor- 


the enemy. Though for scouting and fighting against. 
Boer Mounted Infantry my guides were ail that I could 
wish for, and though ater ] found no difficulty in 
galloping at and storming, carbine in hand, any tem- 
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porary Boer position with them, I am positively certain 
that they, being untrained in shock tactics and having 
no personal weapon, would have had no.chance what- 
ever against well-trained, well-mounted, and well-led 
Regular Cavalry half their number. I say this after 
being engaged, whenin command of these men, on approxi- 
mately 120 days. Later I commanded the Inniskilling 
Dragoons, and found that though for individual shooting 
and scouting they could not compare with those born 
and accustomed to the veldt, and able to get information 
from every native, well-mounted, well-trained Regular 
Cavalry in action were worth double their number of 
Mounted Infantry (whether Boers or British). I wish 
particularly to draw attention to this, as since I came 
back to England I have heard many individuals express 
opinions which show that they had no conception that 
such was the case, and itappears to me that there would 
be a very rude awakening if Mounted Infantry attempted 
to hold their own against Regular European Cavalry 
trained say, for instance, on the German system. 


12728. That is what I was putting to you before, 
but you said that. you thought you could make your 
irregular regiments into Cavalry sufficient to hold 
their own ?—I think the whole thing depends upon the 
riding of the man when he starts. If a man is a good 
horseman to begin with, it is very easy to make him 
into a Cavalry soldier. The man who has been trained 
from his boyhood to ride can in a very short time 
be taught shock tactics. An Australian can ride from 
his boyhood. 


12729. (Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal.) In the 
actual circumstances that they had to deal with in 
South Africa, which, on the whole, were the most 
useful, the Mounted Infantry or the Cavalry, taking 
them as a whole ?—The Cavalry were worth three of 
the Mounted Infantry, because they did not get through 
so many horses. A Mounted Infantryman, when put 
on a horse, did not know what to do with it. Asa man 
once said to me, he did not know whether to feed it on 
beef or mutton. — 


12730. There was that extreme ignorance on their 
part ’—There is bound to be. You take a man from 
Sheffiell or the Highlands of Scotland, and when he 
first sees a horse he does not know what to do with it. 


12731. Take those of the Colonies of whom I speak. 
I see you speak of them very well. Take them as 
Mounted Infantry, those from the outside Colonies, not 
South Africa; what do you say of them?—They are 
good horse managers. when they have been taught the 
necessity of it. Do you mean in respect of horse 
management or in respect of what, or which would I 
prefer ? 


12732. I speak, on the whole, as to the usefulness of 
Mounted Infantry in South Africa, or Cavalry ?—I say 
that with English Cavalry. or with any Cavalry—and 
{ mean by that a man who uses a. personal weapon— 
he is worth double the amount of Mounted Infantry 
who cannot use a personal weapon, and who conse- 
- quently when they are mounted are the same as Horse 
Artillery limbered up. 


12733. Those who have had no training, you mean 2? 
—No; Mounted Infantrymen who do not use a per- 
sonal weapon are only equal to half the number of 
men who use a personal weapon. That has been my 
experience in all my service. 


12734. (Chairman.) Then I suppose we might 
pass on to the question of equipment, which is the next 
point. That you purchased locally or drew from the 
Ordnance Stores ?—Yes. 


12735. You have some views to give, I think, with 
regard to the saddle?—I think the general service 
pattern saddle is not what we want; I think we want 
something better. I think it is a very bad economy 
to have anything but the best saddle on a horse. 


12736. Could you get a saddle that you thought 
satisfactory ?—The Colonial pattern saddle was a fair 
saddle ; with a good deal of trouble, we could make it 
suit almost any horse by taking the stuffing out our- 
selves and adjusting it and putting in wool and hay and 
so on. 


12737. That is a matter that the War Office ought 


to consider, [ supposs ?-—I think it is a most important 
matter. 
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12738. And water-carts you do not approve of 7—. 


I found them an encumbrance in South Africa. 


Brigadier- 
General 
M. F. 


12739. How did you keep your men from drinking Riméngton, 


bad water under those circumstances ?—We used to 
use the horse’s nosebag. The man always got his own 
water in the horse’s nosebag, and brought it up so that 
he could make sure of good water, and when he got near 
to the place where he knew we were going to encamp, 
he used to fill the nosebag with water; it carried 
water very well. 


12740. Better than carrying it with you in a water- 
cart ?—Much better; the water cart is always in the 
way. 

12741. Then as to Colonial officers what have you 
to say ?—I had the most excellent Colonial officers 
under me of all sorts. I had Australians, Canadians, 
and New Zealanders. 


12742. And they are very good with horses ?—Yes, 
12743. They are not trained in discipline ?—No. 


12744. And you think a certain amount of training 
in England with the Regulars would be an advantage ? 
—I found. that those who had been trained here in 
England had a great advantage. I had some who had 
been. 


12745. (Sir Frederick Darley.) Some of the New 
South Wales Lancers ?—Yes, Colonel Cox; I found 
him very good. 


12746. (Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal.) A good 
many of them are really trained in England; are not 
a good many attached to Aldershot ?—Yes, and they 
are most useful. They came in splendidly. 


12747. Such is the case at this moment, I think— 
there are a certain number at Aldershot ?—Yes. 


12748. (Chairman.) As regards non-commissioned 
officers, what is your opinion ?—I think the non-com- 
missioned officers were not people who had been 
thoroughly grounded in drill. The. Colonial non- 
commissioned officers, I think, were found very: useful 
wherever they were to help them to get their drill. 


12749. I suppose you did not require them so much 
in your corps for scouting purposes|?—No; they 
looked more or less after the interior economy... I did 
not have Regular non-commissioned officers. 


12750. Then as to horse-mastership, that you. have 
spoken of ?—Yes; I think that it is a very important 
thing that we should try and get always men for Cavalry 
who have been accustomed to horses. 


12751. The waste of horses very much arose from 
neglect of that, I suppose, during the War ?—A. man 
who is accustomed to horses will look after his horse; 
I had one trumpeter who had three horses in: the War ; 
he was two years and nine months in it; he had two 
killed under him, and the third he had at the end of 
the War. He was a good horse-master, and that is the 
difference between a man who is used to horses and a 
man who does not care for horses. 


12752. What have you to say as to discipline in 
the field _—We found it was a mistake to allow the 
regiment to carry out the field imprisonment. 


12753. What did you do then ?—We had them all 
under the assistant Provost Marshal and his subordi- 
nates. 


12754. Had you much to do in that way 2—No - once 
they knew they were going to have a bad time of it 
there was not much trouble. 


12755. I think you had at the beginning the power 
of dismissal ?—I did not have any trouble with my men ; 
they were alla good class of men; I hardly think we had 
a court-martial. ButI was thinking of men atthe end 
of the war, when I had several columns under me of 
trained people like the Australian Royal Artillery 
Mounted Rifles, Canadians, Inniskillings, Black Watch, 
Gunners, and so on, and then we found the necessity 
of naving the field imprisonment carried out by the 
Provost Marshal under his superintendence. 


12756. This is then a more general observation ; i¢ 
does not apply to your corps ?—Not to my corps. It 
was more at the end of the War, when I was command- 


ing a mobile force. 
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12757. Your corps took part in a great many engage- 
ments during the War ?—Yes, we were engaged all the 
time, more or less, up to January, 1901. 

12758. We often heard of you 7—We had avery good 
time indeed. 

12759. Is there any other point you would like to 

mention in regard either to the corps itself or the 
manner in which such corps should be raised in the 
future ?—I think the great point is the want of good 
Imperial officers, who have been adjutants or had 
something to do with the interior economy of a regi- 
ment, who know exactly what to do. The moment 
you tell irregulars they must do so and so, if you say 
it with an air of authority they think it is right, and 
no matter what it is they doit; but if it is one of their 
own class, they say, ‘‘Oh, you don’t know any better 
than I do about this.” That is the great point, having 
an Imperial officer who has authority. Those officers 
were the greatest possible assistance to me in every 
respect. 


12760. (Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal.) The 
horses were the native South African horses ?—Yes. 


12761. You had none of the South American horses 
—No, I do not think I had any Argentine horses, or 
very seldom. 


12762. You have seen many of them ?—I have seen 
thousands of them. 


12763. They were inferior, were they not, to the 
South African horses ?—Yes, because they had the dis- 
advantage of being in a strange climate, but I have a 
high opinion of the Argentine horse, a well-bred Argen- 
tine horse. 


12764. You think well of them ?—Yes, I do. One 
that we took out to the War asa polo pony lasted through 
the campaign. 


12765. They were generally small and lighter ?—Yes. 
I did not like the heavier class of them. I liked the 
well-bred Argentine. I like one with a little English 
blood in him; I think he is all right. I have had 
good Argentine polo ponies. 


12766. Had you any Maxim or Colt gun attached to 
your guides ?—No, but I had to my columns; I had 
eight or nine. I like them. They frighten the people. 
- is a very unpleasant thing to be under the fire of 
toem. 


12767. You consider it a great advantage to have 
officers of the Regular Army from Great Britain with 
every corps ?—I think it the greatest advantage. 


12768. With all the Colonials ?—I should say so. 


12769. Have you had any experience of officers 
trained in the military colleges of the Colonies, say in 
Canada at the Royal Military College ; have you seen 
any of those officers ?—Yes, I have met several. I 
think they are very good indeed. I think theirs is a 
very good training, but I should regard them more as 
Regular officers. I have always looked upon them 
as Regular officers. 


12770. From the experience of the English officers, 
let us say, do you think they are preferable ?—I hardly 
could say that; it is taxing a few whom I know, and 
who have come ‘on and we should be speaking as against, 
a very large mass. Of course, there were some very 
bright examples amongst them. 


12771. They have greater training and experience 
here. That, of course, is in their favour ?7—Yes, I do 
not see why an officer trained in a college in Canada 
should not be better—he ought to be better, because he 
has more experience of the veldt life in Canada, I fancy. 


12772. For instance, at the present moment the head 
of the College of Sandhurst was formerly at the Military 
College of Kingston and was -selected in view of his 
experience and great usefulness there ?—I think that 
is very excellent. I hear very high opinions expressed 
ef bim by officers who have been under him. 


12773. (Sir Henry Normam.) But he was a Regular 
officer before ?—Yes. J think every officer wants the 
widest possible experience you can give him. If you 
can send him out to be knocked about in rough life he 
gets all the Colonial knowledge. 


12774. (Sir John Edge.) I have only one question to 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE: 


ask you. I see from your précis that you have got some 
excellent shots in Rimington’s Scouts. Did they 
prefer the carbine to the rifle ?—My impression is that 
all but one preferred the carbine. One of my best 
shots used the rifle, but all the rest used the carbine. 


12775. All the good shots ?—Yes, the good shots: 
the men who, when you had a fight. you could count on 
their shooting two or three Boers used the carbine. 


12776. (Sir Frederick Darley.) You say that during 
the war you had command of a force which embraced 
the 3rd New South Wales Mounted Rifles, some 800 
or 900 in number ?—Yes. 


12777. And you found they were practically ready- 
made Cavalry !—Yes, they can ride so well. 


12778. You say in your précis “these men practically 
are ready-made Cavalry ’’?—Yes, I would not say 
that the Australian was good at horse management at 
first, because he had been used to many horses. He 
can ride a horse and can jump off and always get another. 
Consequently they were wasteful with their horses at 
first. And another thing was that not having been 
used to the horse picking up a livelihood on the grass 
by putting his head down and eating when he can, the 
Australian is not careful about feeding him, 


12779. In point of fact, he is not accustomed to 
feeding them at all ?—Another thing is that he has been — 
used to over-landing cattle, and he sits on his horse 
because if he got off he would stampede the cattle, so 
he sits on the horse. 


12780. Who was in command of that force 2?— 
Colonel Cox. 


‘ ee He had had training at Aldershot 7—Yes, he 
ad. 


12782, I think there were some 80 
came over ?—Yes. 


12783. Were they attached to your regiment, the 
Inniskillings ?—No. They were attached to some 
regiment there. 


12784. And I think they had had some eight or nine 
months’ experience there 7—Yes ; they were there for a 
long time. They went to Salisbury Plain, and go on. 


_ 12785. Do you know how long these men had been 
in South Africa at the time they came under your 
command ?—About a week. . 


12786. Only about a week ?—Yes; they came straight 
under my command a week or less, I should say, after 
they arrived. 


12787. Were they at that time, do you think, so 
far as military horsemanship is concerned, practically 
ready-made Cavalry ?—I think they wanted a little bit 
of practice in charging and troop leading, but I thought 
they were very good indeed. I remember parading 
them when they first came, and they appeared to me 
then to have the proper feeling—a desire to get at 
the enemy. 


12788. Had they their own horses with them ?—Yes, 
they brought their own horses. 


12789. What did you think of the horses they 
brought with them? The small horses, I thought, 
were good, but the bigger class of horse I thought could 
not do on the food that we could give him, and he was 
naturally unacclimatised and did not do so well. 


12790. But the small class of horse you thought good ? 
—The small Australian horse I found avery good horse, 
if he got any chance at all. The smaller they are the 
better ; and I found right through the campaign that 
the blood horse is the only horse that is any use at all— 
as nearly as possible thoroughbred. 


12791. You speak of having sent some of these men 
against the Boers with fixed bayonets. Did the Boers — 
stand up against them ’—No, that was what annoyed 
the Australians so much, they would not wait. I was 
having rather a tight time of it when it happened 
the first time. 

12792.. Were you commanding at Diamond Hill 7— 
I was with Rimington’s Guides at Diamond Hill. 

12793. Did you see some Australians there? Were 
they in the charge there ?—I could not say ; I was not 
with them. 


or 100 men who 
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12794. There the Boers did stand, did they not, for 
a time ?—In the general engagement, do you mean 2 

12795. Yes.—Yes; it was a very strong position ; 
it took us practically two days to do it all, . 


” 


12796. Was there not a Cavalry charge 1=Yes ; “but 1* 


was not there, I did not see it. 
12797. You say that for mounted troops in the 


Colonies you would advocate Cavalry drill {—Certainly.\. 


I believe they would make splendid Cavalry. 


12798. Do you know whether General Hutton is of 


that opinion ?—I do not know. 

12799. He is a Mounted Infantry man ?—Yes, he is. 
I think he would, like: them to gallop at the:enemy with 
anything they had in their hands ; but I think it is worth 


‘while ‘giving them a sword.’ Some of them have a - 


lance ; I think the sword is the best. 

12800. (Str Henry Norman.) What, was the highest 
strength of Rimington’s Guides at any time ?—I should 
think about 250; ier she th ye re ere! 

12801. In two companies ?—In two squadrons. 

12802. Had you your own transport ?—Throughout 
_the time that I commanded Rimington’s Guides up to 

“Sanna’s Post, Thad ; and I left some of it there. : 
12803. You lost it?—Well, it was lost for me... I 
do not think I lost it. I had nothing to do with it; 
_ T'was not within two miles of it. , 

. 12804. But what was it calculated to carry, what 
we call your regimental transport ?—In a mule wagon 
we used to put about 3,500 lbs. 


wd 12805. Could you go away with that transport 
with everything complete for two or three days 1—Yes. 


12806. You had sufficient for that ?—Yes. 


12807. It was absolutely under your control and not 
allowed to be taken away for other purposes ?—Yes, I 
1 had it under my control. 


12808. And then after the transport was lost how 
did you manage ; did you get fresh transport }—During 
the next few weeks I collected a little more, and at the 
end of the war I never had the slightest difficulty with 
‘transport. I ° captured 38,000 head of cattle, and 
‘about 350 wagons, and enough mules to keep me 
constantly going. I was able to supply other people 
with transport, and’ I discovered that an ox wagon, 
if you managed it properly, could go as far as a mule 
wagon and as fast; in fact, our ox wagons used to 
beat our mule wagons, because they were better made 
and did not break up so easily. The Boer ox wagon 
that we captured, and the Boer cattle we captured, 
could do 35 miles in a day, not with a very heavy load, 
of course. 


12809. Did you find drivers for all these carts {—I 
could always get natives; they would always come, and 
I could always catch natives, somehow. I had no 
difficulty about it. I had Cape “boys” at the start, 
and they were very good indeed. 


12810. What is meant by ‘Imprisonment No. 1” 
by the Provost Marshal that you refer to in your 
précist—That is where you tie a man up. The 
Army Act gives that power plainly. You can tie 
a man up in a fixed position, and if you make him 
uncomfortable enough he does not like it, and he 
does not come again; he does not want any more. 
The art is to tie him up and make him sufficiently 
uncomfortable without exceeding the Regulations. 


12811. (Sir Frederick Darley.) To let others see that 
he is uncomfortable ?—Yes. 


12812. (Sir Henry N orman.) I think some mis- 
apprehension may have arisen with regard to the remarks 
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that have been made about the College in Canada. 
Of course collegiate instruction and experience, whether 
at Sandhurst or Kingston, is very good. but is not the 
best experience regimental? You would not take an 
Officer direct’from a College, and consider that he was 
a sufficiently good officer to use in the way you have 
done with the Regular troops ?—After picking the best 
I could find, I should like them to have two years from 
17 to 19, with a cavalry regiment; then I shon'd 
like to’ pick out the best of those who meant to be pro- 
fessional soldiers, and send them for a year to get the 
very best instruction that I could possibly give them, 
and to make them work morning, noon, and night, 
as hard as they possibly could work for a year. That 
would be’ the: sieve, and at'the end. of that time you 
would get some good ones. 4 ae ; 


12813. Having given them ‘a regimental experience 


first }—I' ‘would: give. them a’ regimental experience 


first. Of course, I should ‘like..them to read, write, 
and cipher to.a’¢ertain degree, first of all, which they 
cannot all do now. HEAD 4 HD 

12814. However, we have got no such great instruc 
tion, I. suppose, as ithey have at West Point, where 
they are for four years ?—It is a pity that we have notr 
We should get a few Stonewall Jackson’s if we had. ° 


12815. There they are kept very tight: at. work 
the whole time ?—That is the best thing in the world. 
I was reading Stonewall Jackson the other day, and 
what they teach them at West Point. That is what 
we want to do with our cavalry officers, to pick the best 
and then give them the very best system of education. 
All those who are not keen, or could not pass out. of it 
are no good to us. 


12816. Have you any memorandum which woula 
show the casualties in your regiment during the war 7— 
I am afraid I have not. I tried to get one but I have 
not got it. I think we got off pretty easily. The men 
were very good at taking cover, and when we had a 
dash at any place we got in pretty quickly. 


12817, Then you did not lose many men in action, 
considering the time they were employed ?—I do not. 
think we did. I think we were remarkably fortunate. 


_ 12818. And you had but little sicknesss ?—Very 
little indeed. I only remember about four or five 
men dying of enteric, or anything else, I mean of any 
disease. 


12819. Do you ascribe that in any degree to the 
trouble you took about the water 2—I certainly do in 
this respect, that when I got to Bloemfontein, and 
also Brandfort, I always asked to go to the outposts, 
so as to get as far as possible from where the most 
men were, where I could get good water. In all places. 
we tried to get out to the outposts. At Thabanchu, 
a place where a lot of enteric was contracted, we were: 
five or six miles out. 


12820. And you think that you only-had a very few 
cases of bad enteric, or of enteric at all ?—~-Very few. 
I think I could count them on the fingers of one hand. 


12821. Where did you get a doctor from %—I: got 
an American, Captain Lindley, from Cape Town. He. 
was an American by birth, and_anjAmerican subject - 
and then later I got a civil surgeon. - 

12822. You had no Army medical doctce? with 
you at all?—No I had first this American, and then, 
this civil surgeon, and that wags all. ~ ~~ . © ke By 

12823. And were they perfectly efficient ?—Very 

12824. Had you a veterinary officer rea I oe 
no veterinary man. r a 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE : 


THIRTIETH DAY. 


Friday, 6th February 1903. 


PRESENT: 


The Right Honourable The Earl of Exern and Krncarping, K.G., G.c.8.1., G.C.1.E. (Chairman). 


The Right Honourable The Viscount EsHeEr, K.c.B., 
K.C.V.0. 

The Right Honourable The Lord Strratacona and 
Mount-Royat, G.C.M.c. 

Field-Marshal Sir Henry Wyte Norman, G.C.B., 
G.0.M.G., C.LE. ; 


The Honourable Sir FrepErick MatrHew Dar.ry, 
G.C.M.G. 

Admiral Sir Jonn Ommanney Hopkins, G.c.B. 

Sir Joun Enpce. 


Brernarp H. Horzanp, Esg., Secretary. 


Major-General W. R. Truman, called and examined. 


12825. (Chatrman.) You were Inspector-General of 
Remounts ; from what date 7—From January, 1899 up 
to the present time. 


12826. We postponed the examination into this De- 
partment of the War Office, as we announced at the time, 
in order that we might have an opportunity of studying 
the somewhat voluminous evidence which had already 
been given in connection with the Department. We have 
done so, and we are of opinion that it would serve no 
useful purpose, but the contrary, to go through in 
detail the matters which have been brought out and 
examined in the course of the various inquiries which 
have been made. Under those circumstances we shall 
treat these Minutes of Evidence of the various Com- 
mittees as practically the examination-in-chief of your- 
self to-day, and, so far as I am concerned, as having the 
examination-in-chief in my hands, I shall only have a 
few general questions to ask you. In the first place, I 
should just like to ask whether in these Minutes of Evi- 
dence of the various Committees we have before us we 
have the whole of your opinion as to the organisation of 
the Office before the War ?—That is so, speaking 
broadly. 


12827. That it was in your opinion inadequate ?— 
Quite inadequate for a large undertaking such as we had 
to face at the time of the War, as War broke out 
suddenly. 


12828. And also as to the manner in which it was 
provided with office accommodation and otherwise, 
and its being inconveniently situated for the public 
service 1—Certainly. 


12829. In the second place these Minutes bring out 
completely all the steps which you and your Department 
took for the provision of horses during the War ?--That 
is so, under the order of the Quartermaster-General. 


12830. You have nothing you wish to add on either 
of these two heads ?—No, I think there is nothing else. 


12831. If there is anything which has either been 
omitted or on which you wish to offer any explanation, 
now is your opportunity ?—-I am not sure whether it 
was fully explained that before Lord Roberts left South 
Africa we were ordered to stop purchasing and to recall 
our purchasing commissions from abroad. Afterwards 
the demands rose; the first order sent by Lord 
Roberts was, that we were to reduce the animals by 
20 per cent. and a thousand mules per month. 


12832. What was the date of that ?—-That was on the 
26th of November, 1900, and then on the 27th of 
December the same year the demand rose to 7,600 with 
2,000 mules, or a total of 9,600 animals per month. 
That was in the space of one month you may say ; after 
it ind reduced by 2,000 it rose 4,000 in the following 
month. 


12833. (Viscount Esher.) 2,000 purchased per month? 
—2.000 horses and mules additional, . 


12834, (Chairman.) Purchased ?—We had to pur- 
chase them ; that was a demand from Lord Kitchener. 
First of all the order came that we were to reduce ae 
purchases, and, in fact, to stop purchasing, and then in 


the following month we were ordered to purchase 2,000 
extra Re which raised the number up to 9,600 per 
month. 


12835. I think it would bring it out a little more 
clearly to my mind if you would tell me how many 
animals you purchased in October of that year ?—I can 
tell you for November at once. 


12836. Was November the normal up to that date? 
— Yes. On the 26th November, 1900, an order came 
from the Cape to decrease the numbers; then in the 
following month, the 27th of December, we got an 
order to increase the numbers by 2,000. - 


12837. (Sir Frederick Darley.) Was that 2,000 over 
the normal number of November and the preceding 
months ?-—Yes, so that it brought it up to 9,600. 


12838. (Chairman.) You purchased 9,600 in Decem- 
ber 3— Yes. 


12839. You cannot say what you purchased in 
October in the same way ?—I cannot say in October, but 
in November it was 7,600. The October demands were 
the same as those for November. 


12840. And presumably about the same in October ? 
—-It must have been about the same. 


12841. How long did that increase go on at 9,600 7— 
Almost to the end of the War, indeed there were more 
horses purchased than that. We used at one time to ship 
15,000 a month. 


12842. So that the decrease order did not practically 
come into effect at all ?—No, it never came into effect, 
but operations were disturbed by the order to close. 


12843. And you say you were ordered to stop buying 
altogether ; did you thereupon withdraw any com 
missions or anything ?—Yes, we withdrew the commis- 
sions in Italy, Spain, and Canada, and I gave orders for 
the Commission in the United States to proceed home, 
but before they left the country we received orders to 
recommence purchasing. 


12844, And as to those in Italy, Spain, and Canada 
did you replace them ?—Not in Italy, but in Spain and 
Canada. 


12845. You had to'send them out again ?—Yes, If 
you would like to know the numbers at the end of the 
War in excess of the numbers demanded I could tell you 
that—that is, the number of horses purchased in excess 
of those demanded. 


12846. Did you buy in excess of the demands 7— We 
bought a great many more than were demanded jn 
order to provide for contingencies; up to the end of 
the War there were 25,431. 


12847, But they were all sent out?—They were 
nearly all sent out ; we had a few on our hands when 
peace. was. declared, owing to the rapid conclusion of 
hostilities and the ships having been chartered. 

12848. Is there any other point ?—No, I do not think 
there is any other point I wish to bring to your notice. 

12849. There is one other branch of the subject 1 
want to put a question to you upon. You have told us 
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to-day, as you told the other Commission, that you con- 
sidered the equipment of your office inadequate ; has 
there been any change in that respect }—There has been 
no change at present. During the War there was a 
change as our numbers were increased, but now we are 
being brought back to the number of officers and Staff 
that we had before the War. 


12850. You are in the same position as you were 
before the War?—In the same position with the 
exception of one or two clerks, as supernumerary 
officers, are under notice to leave. 


12851. And in the same office ?—In the same office. 


12852. Have you lodged any representation with 
regard to the matter since the War ?—Oh, yes, we have 
made a reference regarding the office, but as regards the 
reorganisation of the Remount Department, that has 
been taken up by the Quartermaster-General. 


12853. You have not been asked to make any sug- 
gestions yourself ?—No, I have not been consulted in 
any way. 

12854. (Viscount Esher.) Did you make any repre- 
sensations before the War that your staff was inade- 
quate 7—No ; I was only a few months in office, from 
January to August. I had not an opportunity. 


12855. I suppose it had been anticipated before the 
War broke out that if ever we went to war there would 
be very considerable demands upon your Department ? 
—Yes; that was the basis on which supplies were to 
be furnished, settled in Mr. Stanhope’s time. He 
authoritatively represented and considered that 25,000 
horses would be sufficient in the event of war, and we 
were only prepared to meet that estimate. 


12856. Your normal purchases in time of peace were 
about 2,500 ?—Yes. 


12857. I suppose you knew that if we went to war 
at any time and with any Power there would be a very 
considerable demand upon your Department for the 
purchase of horses ?—Yes, but my instructions were 
to assume that 25,000 would be required. 


12858. But even to purchase those 25,000 an increase 
of staff would have become necessary, I take it, would it 
not ?—No, it would not have been necessary at that 
time to increase the office staff; but I got help from 
four Colonels through the Adjutant-General. 


12859. Then do you not see if your staff is big enough 
to cope with the purchase of 25,000 horses in time 
of war, it must be big enough to cope with 2,500 in the 
time of peace, and therefore at present you do not 
require any increase of staff 7—No, it is not necessary 
for normal requirements. 


12860. You think your staff is big enough now ?—~ 
Yes, at this moment. 


12861. And under the normal conditions of war if 
only 25,000 horses had been required, you think it 
would not have been necessary to increase your staff ? 
—Not if we had taken the whole of the registered horses, 
because we could have taken those very easily. 


12862. And your view, and the view generally in the 
War Department, was that it would not be necessary 
to go to the Continent to buy horses in time of war ?— 
That is so; it was thought we could get all these horses 
that were required in the United Kingdom. 


12863. And therefore the abnormal character of the 
South African War had not been anticipated in any 
way ?—I do not think it had, asI was not allowed to 
buy, although I was ready to do so. 

12864. At the present time your only complaint is 
that you are inadequately housed 7—Yes, that is all at 
present for a normal time of peace. 

12865. That is only « temporary matter pending the 
completion of the new War Office buildings ?—Yes, I 
should think so. ) 

12866. (Sir Henry Norman.) Are you aware 
whether provision has been made for the Remount 
Department in the new War Office 7—Iam not aware. 


12867. We are informed by competent authority 
that it has been provided. When you were told that 
25,000 animals would probably be required for a war, 
did that contemplate that there would be no more 
required, and that there would not be constant wastage 
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during the War 3—I do not think that was taken into 
consideration; they thought 25,000 the outside 
number. 


12868. To see the war through ?—Yes, I think that 
was the idea. 


12869. (Sir Frederick Darley.) Do you mean the 
idea with respect to the South African War {—No. 


12870. You mean any war ?—Yes; that was the 
idea of Mr. Stanhope. 


12871. (Sir John Edge.) It was not your idea j— 
No, it was not. 


12872. It was an idea that had come down to you? 
—Yes. I forget what year it was; it was when Mr. 
Stanhope was in office. 


12873. (Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal.) Before 
the War what measures were taken for ponersaining 
the sources from which horses could be procured 
Was there a record in the War Office of the different 
places from which horses vould be obtained and the 
probable number ?—No, there was no record kept as 
regards foreign purchases, because it was considered 
we would be able to get the horses in the United King- 
dom. 


12874. All that would be wanted ?—Yes. 


12875. And you had been in the habit, I think you 
said, of getting 2,500 or so, all that were required 
under ordinary circumstances ?—Those were all that 
were ordinarily required. 


12876. In short, Mounted Infantry would be of little 
use in South Africa, and it would not require many 
horses ?—Well, it was not thought we would require 
the number that had to be purchased, 


12877. Had you any knowledge of the number of 
horses that could be got in onc of the nearest Colonies— 
in Canada, for instance ?—Well, there was no record 
kept, but we knew we could buy a Jarge number of 
horses, because in General Ravenhill’s time he went 
to Canada and made enquiries, and we had that on 
record. 


12878. There was one officer sent out there, Colona 
Dent, but not until the beginning of the summer of 
1900 ?—That is so, 


12879. And that, I presume, after representations 
had been made from Canada with regard to the number 
of horses that could be got there ?—Yes, he was sent 
out; as the demands increased we were obliged to 
increase the commissions abroad in thedifferent countries 
for the purchase of horses. After we had purchased 
a number in the United States we sent out Colonel 
Dent to Canada to purchase horses there. 


12880, May I ask what is your opinion with regard 
to the character of the horses from the different places ? 
Take South America, from which a very large number 
of horses were brought; were they considered good, 
serviceable horses ?—I think they were very good 
horses. I know that country very well myself, and 
before the War, in 1897, I went out there and sent. 
nearly 2,000 horses to the Cape. That was when 
General Goodenough was commanding, and they were 
principally for Mounted Infantry and a few for Cavalry,. 
He sent home a report to England reporting on those 
horses, saying that they were remarkably good, and 
the very horses that were required for the country. 
That was one reason why I sent so many from Argen- 
tina, and I think if the horses I sent during the War 
had been treated in the same way as the horses I sent. 
in 1897 they would have turned out very well indeed ; 
but they were much abused, I am quite sure. 


12881. And as to those procured in Texas and the 
more southern portions of the United States, what. 
have you to say ‘—They were very good horses. 


12882. Was it known at the War Office that some ot 
the best of the horses got from the northern portion 
of the United States were really sent there from the 
North-West of Canada? Had they any knowledge that. 
the United States got a considerable portion of their 
horses from the North-West of Canada?—TIt was. 
never reported to me that that was done, but on the 
face it is most improbable. Colonel Dent was buying 
in Canada. ee 
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12883, That is after he went there ;_ but lam speaking 
of before the War ?—There was no record of that. > 
12884. There was no knowledge of that at all 3—No 
12885. (Chairman.) As you have mentioned that 
you knew South American horses well, personally, I. 
would just like to ask you this question ; It has several 
times been said that you could get good horses from 
Argentina, but that the class of horses sent’ to South 
Africa during the War was not the proper clase’; have 
you’anything to say on-that point ?—-I did, not see the 
horses that were sent during the War, buta great many 
officers told me they were yery good indeed, and they 
liked them very much. For instance, the 10th Hussars 
were mounted on them, and they liked their horses 
very much, and there were other regiments, too, that 
were mounted on the Argentines, who also reported 
very well of them. , | 


~ 12886. I think it was only yesterday that we had 
a witness before us who said he was quite aware you 
could get very good horses from that country, but 
that the horses that he saw during the War had more 
of the cart blood in. them, and were rougher horses, 
and not so good for that reason ; have you anything 


oefore you in the War Office on that subject ?—No, we - 


have not; there were complaints about them, but 
it generally ‘turned out that it was simply through 
bad treatment and nothing else, and it was not really 
any fault of the horses. 


12887. Bad treatment. Do you mean from bad horse 
management ?—F'rom bad horse management at the 
Cape. 


12888. And also being sent to the front. very speedily 
after their arrival ?—Yes, in many cases they were landed, 
put into the train, and sent up to the front, taken out 
of the train, and saddled up, and then they would go 
on a 20' miles trek without shoes. 


- 12889. IT have seen it said also that the price which 
was given for the horses you got from Argentine was 
not sufficient to get the really good horses from that 
country ?—Of course if you went to some of the best 
ranchers there and bought their best horses you would 
have to pay £50 to £60 apiece, but these were very 
high-class, principally high-class carriage horses, which 
were not suitable for us, and we did not require that 
class. 

12890. You think that the price which was paid 
was sufficient to get the class of horse you wanted ?-- 


Quite sufficient ; indeed, I only gave £5 apiece for my 
horses when I was out there. 


12891. In 1897 ?—Yes; and those are the ones that 
were so well reported upon by General Goodenough. 


12892. (Viscount Esher). Sir Henry Norman asked 
you a question as to the wastage of horses in time of 
war. Have you any idea what the wastage of horses 
in the German army was during the year of the war 
in 1870 ?—I could not tell you the percentage exactly, 
but I have been informed that the Cavalry used up more 
horses ‘in proportion than we did. 


12893. In that year of the war ?—Yes. 
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15804. Aind yet it had béeh thotight by the autborities ” 


that 25,000 horses in ‘a. war’ would ‘be’ ail that” 
would be required ?—That'is so 8 
12825. (Sir Frederick. Darley.) As to the purchases: , 
you made in Argentina, did you buy through the dealers |; 
or direct fromm the ranches !—Direct from the. ranches. ; 
12896. Did you find any inconvenience in pursuing 
that course ?—Not the slightest. §- © «i: » | 
12897. You would only find perhaps four or ‘five © 
horses at this ranch, six or seven at that’ ranch,’ and © 
nine or ten at, another, and so forth; . how did yeu 
manage to bring them all together for shipment }— 
When we bought smal! quantities I made arrangements 
with the owners to deliver them in Buenos Ayres. | 


12898. Had you any place for them to be delivered at. 


_ where the horses could be fed ?_—Yes, there was very - 


good accommodation. in the docks; there was every 
possible arrangement made there for receiving horses, — 
there were very good corrals there and suitable arrange _ 
ments for feeding, watering, and taking care of them” 
in ‘every ‘way. wT . ) Dees 
12899. That was not the course pursued in Australia» ~ 
[ shink; they were bought through dealers 3—They — 
wele principally bought through dealers. When Colonel 
Thempson. went out first he bought direct, but the — 
rien so great that it handicapped him very - 
much. -: sang 


12900. The distances the horses he bought were 
apart from each other ?—Yes. ay 


12901, And in order to make arrangements to 
bring them to the docks they were compelled to buy 
through dealers ?—It was thought better to buy through 
the dealers. = ; I 


12902, (Sir Henry Norman.) Is there any con- 
siderable normal export trade of horses from Buenos | 
Ayres 1—No. 


12908. And yet they have arrangements in. the 
docks for receiving horses ?—Yes, because they use the | 
corrals for cattle; they are suitable both for horses 
and cattle. 


12904. (Sir Frederick Darley.) Some of these dealers . 
in Australia, I daresay you may have heard, made. 
considerable sums of money ?—They did indeed, as 
there were many competitors in the market outside my 
department—e.g., the Germans were buying for 
China at £7 a head over our prices. 


12905. They hought the horses at about the price 
you spoke of, £5 or £6 a head, and sold them en masse 
to the Government at a considerable increase upon that. . 
eegy ?—Yes; but of course they had to run great 
risks. 


12906. They had to run the risk of buying the horses 
and finding them cast, as many were frequently ?7—~ 
Of course. At one time we had as many as 2,000 ° 
horses thrown on a dealer’s hands in Hungary which” 
were cast. 


12907. (Chairman.) Ts there any other point you 
wish to mention ?—No, I think not. 


General Sir CaaxtEs Mansrretp Crarxe, Bart., G.o n. recalled and further examined. 
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12908. (Chairman.) When you were here before 
you referred us to the evidence you had already given 
on the remount question, and stated, I think, that 
that evidence embodied your views on the subject ? 
~Certainly, and I also said that I thought the Com- 
mission could have no better evidence generally on the 
Remount question, as I knew the inquiry to have becn 
very carefully conducted, and the whole of the evidence 
was given on oath. 


12909. That answer referred, I suppose, primarily 


to the evidence of what was done during the War ?— 
Quite so. 


12910. I mean there are two other branches of the 
subject—the adequacy of the Department before the 
War, and the arrangements for the conduct of the 
Department in future, which would not be covered 
completely at any rate, by the evidence you have already 
civen 7—Mv evidence embraced it generally. I gave 


a history of the Remount Department prior to the: 
War, as far as [ could from the records at my disposal. 


1291}. I put it in this way: As regards the history 
of the Department prior to the War you think the 
evidence you have already given does cover ali that. 
you have to say on that subject ?—Yes. ae 

12912. You do not wish to add anything with regard 
to that 7—No. se 


12913. May I take it then that in your opinion the 
organisation was imperfect and inadequate ?—Imperfeet. 
for the purposes of the South African War. dl} 


12914. Not further than’ that ?—And not, I think, 
adeyuate for the development of the arrangements’ 
for the provisicn of horses in the case of mobilisation’ 
for home defence. MA SD 


12915. That means to say that as it existed before’ 
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the Warit was not in’a state which-you could recommend 


sas-a permanent arrangement. t—No.v; Pmartiii-«, . aN 
~ 12916: That is all that’ you would’ wish ‘to add to’ 


zyour former evidence on that branch of the subject — 


Yes. 
12917. Then with, regard to the future, as far aos 


I could read your evidence—I looked through it very . 


-carefully—you did not say very much ?—I was going 
to allude to that point in the evidence I am going to 
give, : 
12918. Starting then from the evidence which you 
have already given, as we did in the case of General 
“Truman.—we accept that as part of the case presented 
to us—what is the first point you wish to draw our 
-attention to to-day ?—Perhaps I may as well read what 
J have prepared—a short note. 


12919. Certainly ?—In accordance with the desire of 
the’ Commission, I beg to hand in a return (vide 
Appendix Vol. page 258) of ‘the number of 
animals—horses, mules, and donkeys—provided during 
>the’ War, together with’ the ‘balance’ of animals at 
the clase of the campaign. In the number of animals 
~provided are included the horses and mules landed after 
the cessation of hostilities for the supply of which con- 
tracts had been entered into. I also hand in a 
‘return (vide Appendix Vol., page 259) relating 
to horses and mules purchased by the Army Remount' 
Department which has been in course of preparation 
«since July last, entering into greater detail, and showing 
also as far as possible the cost of freight and the per- 
centage of loss during transit by sea. As regards the 
question of the Commission. put to me by the Secretary 
-whether any steps have been taken to reorganise the 
Remount Department, certain proposals have been 
-worked out and put forward. They have been discussed 
-at the War Office Council, and are at present awaiting 
the orders of the Secretary of State. Annual reports 
-as. to supply available in foreign countries have been 
arranged for through the various Embassies and Con- 
-gular Agencies. 


12920. You say that propositions for the amendment, 
“if 1 may call it so, or reorganisation of the Department 
-are actually in progress and ought soon to be sanctioned ? 
-—Very shortly, I shou!d say. 


12991. But you prefer not to state them in detail 
now ?—-I think it would be as well if [ did not enter into 
“the details now. 


12922. May I take it that they recognise what you 
~yourself have said, that as they existed before the War 
they were not adequate to the rewuirements of the 
British Army ?—The proposals put forward recognise the 
“necessity of the provision of horses not only during 
“peace time but also during war time and in the case of 
mobilisation for home defence. 


12923. Such an expansion of the Department in the 
-event of war as would meet a case like that of the 
~war we have just gone through ?—Yes. 


12924. Those proposals I suppose have been worked 
-out in the War Office in the usual way coming up from 
your Department, which is the Department concerned ? 
—Yes. 
12925. And through the War Office Council to the 
Secretary of State ?—-Yes. 


12926. Withregard tothese Returns which you have just 

-given us, of course they are a mass of figures in the mean- 
time to us; are there any comments on them you could 
auusefully make ?—I only wish to emphasise this point : the 
general Return embraces, as is shown therein, horses 
in possession of units before the War began. It embraces 
the number of horses and mules procured from every 
source whether in possession of units or whether pur- 
chased afterwards. The other Return applies solely to 
animals which were purchased by the Army Remount 
Department for the War. 


12927. The second Return does not include the 
Yeomanry purchases ?—No; and I may say with a 
Return like that it is not to be considered as absolutely 
accurate ; it is as near the figures as it is possible to go. 
It has been prepared by the aid of the Remount Depart- 
ment, of the Admiralty, and of the Finance Branch in 
the War Office, but, generally speaking, I think it may 
tbe taken as accurate. Bt Bits ov 


SRE. 


© 12928; There is one thing that occurs to me, looking 
at it at first sight. You take the totals supplied and the 
balance expended during the campaign ; out of 518,794 
arses supplied 347,007 horses were expended ?— 
RE faRRS 


12929. That is a very large proportion, is it NOt try, 
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A very large proportion, but on that point I should like:; 


to call the. attention, of the Commission to the three 
examples given on page 312 of the proceedings, of the 
Court of Inquiry on the Administration of the Army 


Remount Department; to’ show how extraordinary the 


losscs were. Theseare three very good examples. 


12980. It says here: ‘The chief cause of loss was 


exhaustion, the result of hard and’ continuous work on 
short rations.” Ts that an observation that is applicable 
throughout the campaign, do you think ?—I. shoud 
think generally it is accurate, because one knows the 


difficulty that existed in getting the food up to the various - 


units. It certainly was accurate as regards part of it... 


12931. What you have just said refers to the last words 
—‘short rations ” ?--Yes. . a 


12932. ‘* Hard and continuous work ”’ is also true — 
[ have no doubt they had very hard and very continuous 
work. - 


12933. Was it not also hard and continuous work 
commenced before the horses were in condition 7—No 
doubt. 


12934. I have seen it stated that that was really the 
determining cause for the great mortality among the 
horses ?—I can give an example of the necessity for 
acclimatization from my own experience. In the year 
1879 I took two well-bred Walers from Ceylon to South 
Africa. I landed in March and left the country in 
November, by which time the horses were becoming fit 
to take out fora walk. I wasin South Africa in the years 
1880, 1881 and 1882 and had in my stable during that 
time seven or eight horses purchased locally ; I lost none 
of them. I can give no stronger proof of the necessity 
of acclimatization. 


12935. And I suppose that if those horses were 
brought from Ceylon the trial to the horses was not so 
gevere as bringing the horses from Europe ?—-No. 


12936. A horse brought from Europe, I see in the 
evidence, has to change his coat ?—Yes ; I think nothing 
shows more strongly how the climatic change affects the 
horse than the higher percentage of losses in the horses 
which were sent to South Africa from the United King 
dom and from Canada ; the percentage of loss in all those 
cases Is much higher than from anywhere else. You will 
see that brought out in that second Return, (Appendix 
Vol., page 260), the climatic change is so very much 
greater. 


12937. And that being the case, any putting them to 
work immediately must necessarily have caused an 


abnormal loss ?—Absolutely, but I am afraid the putting 


them to work was unavoidable. 


12938. I was coming to that. J was going to say that 
it does not imply any refiection upon the officers in South 
Africa _—No. 


12939. So long as their arrangements there were, as 
we may suppose they were, calculated to allow as much 
time as they could reasonably give for military reasons ? 
—Jt was a matter of absolute necessity. J have heard it 
said since all this discussion on the Remounts has taken 
place—in fact, I have seen it on paper that we ought to 
have kept up our supply in advance of the demand ; and 
[ need only say as to that, that Ido not think any human 
being foresaw or had any idea what the demand would be, 
and on the very day that I came into office in the middle 
of September, 1899, an order had been given for a certain 
number of mules in excess of those for which authority 
had been granted, and that contract was ordered to be 
cancelled. 


- 12940. How do you mean that it was ordered to be 


cancelled ?--An order had been given for the purchase ‘ 


of a certain number of mules. . 


12941. Who had given the order ?—The order had 
been given by the Remount Department. 


12942. And who cancelled it ?—It was cancelled by 
order of the Secretary of State. 


12943. (Viscount Esher.) That was immediately be- 
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fore the war broke out %—Un che 15th or 16th of 
September. 
12944. (Chairman.) Was that during the interval 


~ of which we have heard a good deal during the course 


of the evidence, before any sanction was given for 
provisional expenditure ?—Yes, prior to the date on 
which general sanction was given. 

12945. I think that was the 22nd of September 7— 
Vhe 28th, I think. : 

12946. So that if that order was cancelled on th 
16th it was cancelled only a few days before the sanction 
for the general expenditure was given !—Twelve days. 


12947. Was it renewed when the sanction was given ? 
__Then we gave orders for what was wanted. 


12948. (Sir Henry Norman.) That shows you think 
how little anybody anticipated the enormous demand 
which speedily arose ?—And it emphasizes what T men- 
tioned in my previous evidence: how absolutely we 
were bound by the orders not to purchase until authority 
was given. 


12949. But had the Remount Department power to 
order that particular purchase to which you allude; 
who gave them the power ?—I cannot remember under 
what circumstances the order was given. 


12950. But they must have had some authority 7— 
Doubtless. 


12951. (Chairman.) It comes to this: that the great 
number of horses used arose out of the exceptional 
circumstances of the war?—Owing to the climatic 
changes, the use before acclimatization, and, in some 
cases, short rations. 


12952, But you would not attribute it, generally 
speaking at any rate, or perhaps you would go further 
than that, to any sending out of inferior horses 7—No, 
' think, taking them all round. In the case of the 
Argentines, General Truman was correct in what he 
said about certain corps having been perfectly satisfied 
with them; on the other hand I have heard reports 
saying that nothing was too bad for them. In the 
matter of the horse it is very difficult to get any two 
people to agree, in fact there is a report in the office now 
on the general quality and characteristics and utility 
of the horses of the various countries, and the reports 
are most curiously contradictory. 


12953. We have a paper—I think it is a published 
paper—of reports (Vide Appendix Vol., page 432) 
sent in by General J.yttelton on the horses, and that is 
very diverse in its terms?—I think yossibly that is 
the paper [am alluding to. (The document was shown 
to the witness.) That is one of them. I was very 
glad to see one thing in the Report; we were very 
much taken to task at one time about the Russian 
horses, but with the exception that they are slow, I 
think the opinion is generally in favour of them. 


12954. I suppose it is notorious that opinions of a 
horse are very apt to differ ’—Very. 


12955. Let us take one case, the case of which a 
great deal has been said, the Hungarian horses ; have 
you anything to say with regard to that ?--The Army 
Remount Department practically purchased compara- 
tively few Hungarian horses; they purchased a good 
many small horses and cobs, but comparatively few 
horses ; there were some at the commencement of the 
War, and Count Sz4pdry’s shipment towards the end. 
The original reports on the Hungarian horses were, 
generally speaking, unfavourable, and were not calcu- 
lated to make me wish to purchase more. We called 
for a special Report on the last shipment that was 
made, that of Count Szapary, and the general tenour of 
that report was not favourable to them. Special orders 
have been sent out that they should be carefully 
watched and a report rendered at the end of a year 
from their importation as to their utility, their powers 
of endurance, and I think that report when it comes 
in will settle so far as we are concerned in this country 
the question of the utility of the Hungarian horses for 
war purposes. 


12956. You are speaking of the horse as opposed to 
the cob 7—Yes. 


12957. Most of the shipments were eobs ?—Yea, or 
horse: ay small as we could get. 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE, 


12958, But after Sir Montague Gerard was sent out 
to Austria-Hungary to report on the state of matter> 
there this contract with Count Sz4p4ry was made as a 
special contract; was that not so?—It was made- 
during the time Sir Montague Gerard was in Austria- 
Hungary. 

12959. Apart from the general contract you hadi 
had with Mr. Hauser ?—Quite apart ; Hauser was then. 
obtaining his horses, I believe, entirely from Russian: 
sources. 

12960. Not from Hungary at all ?—No. 

12961. He liad obtained Hungarians ?—He had got. 
some originally, but at that time he was getting them. 
entirely from Russia. 


12962. They were chiefly cobs ?—Yes; towards the- 
end they would not have anything in South Africa but 
a small horse or cob. 


12963, I think in your previous evidence before the- 
Court of Inquiry on the Administration of the Army 
Remount Department, at question 4734, you use- 
this expression: ‘‘ For the last month or two I 
have had to go very closely into purchasing operations, 
and I can only say that I have ‘never experienced® 
a more difficult task than to weigh) and decide upon. 
which is the best of the numerous offers of animals. 
made, every officer vaunting his wares to be superior 
to those of any other, and not hesitating to hint that 
no one else is to be depended upon.”’ You had numbers 
of offerers ?—Yes, that represents my opinion accurately ;. 
I cannot add anything to it or subtract from it. 


12964, You had numbers of offers from Hungary,. 
from people who wished to sell horses to you ?7—-Yes. — 


12965. I think the result of Sir Montague Gerard’s- 
Report was to show that there was a great difficulty in 
getting into direct contact with landowners, or people in-- 
terested in the breeding of horses in Hungary, hecause- 
the trade was so exclusively in the hands of the Jews 7—I! 
believe the trade in horses in Austria, Hungary, Russia,. 
and Poland from all I have heard to be absolutely in the: 
hands of the Jews. Sir Montague Gerard in his Report. 
suggests that we might have done better by getting into: 
more direct touch with the breeders, in fact with the- 
gentlemen ; but there was no possibility of finding 
the organisation necessary for that. It would have- 
required a very large number of officers and veterinary 
officers acquainted with the language, and it would: 
have been simply impossible to get them. I think, on: 
the whole, that the means adopted to procure animals- 
were the only practicable ones. 


12966. This contract with Count Sz4paéry was am» 
attempt ?—It was an attempt, and I do not think 
altogether a very satisfactory one; the price was high, 
the value of the horses remains to be proved ; and it 
took a long time to arrange, and with any great demand: 
for horses, contracts on the same lines I am afraid would: 
not have given satisfactory results. 


12967. At any rate, if it had proved a successful ex-- 
periment, any other offerers who came to you at the 
War Office during the War would have had a favourable 
hearing, provided the War had gone on and you had 
required the horses, but the War ceased ?—Certainly. 
Iremember quite well an offer was made to provide. 
Hungarian horses by two gentlemen on behalf of © 
Messrs. Hofmann, forwarding and shipping agents,. 
Buda-Pesth. They were well-recommended, and J see- 
no reason why they should not have supplied us with 
a good class of horse, but at the time the offer was made- 
we were negotiating with a Count Ivan Szd4pary for the 
supply of Hungarian horses, and until it was decided 
whether that gentleman’s contract was, or was not to- 
be accepted, it was impossible to enter into negotiations- 
with anyone else. The shipment of Count Szdpary's 
horses was made two days after the cessation of hostilities, 
by which time the necessity for the provision of further 
horses from anyone elso had ceased. 


12968. Have you any objection to mentioning the 
names of the two gentlemen who recommended Messrs. 
Hofmann ?—The letter advocating the employment of 
Messrs. Hofmann was written by a Mr. Slade, who- 
I never saw, but a Mr. Ponsonby called on me on behalf 
of Mr. Slade frequently, advocating the purchase of 
horses from Messrs. Hofmann. I told him that nothing 
eould be done until the Count Szapary eontract had been: 
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settled. On one cecasion Mr. Ponsonby brought a 
gentleman named Stockinger, who I believe to have been 
the Austrian Consul-General in England. This gentle 
man also strongly advocated the purchase..of horses 
#rom Messrs. Hofmann. J gave him the same reply 
that I had given to Mr. Ponsonby. 


12969. I suppose we may take it that one of the 
reasons for the selection of Count Ivan Szdpary's con- 
‘tract was that he had a considerable backing among 
landowners and others in Hunyary ?—He was said 
sto have. 


12970. That was reported to you by Sir Montague 
»Gerard ?—Yes. 


12971. (Sir John Edge.) Do you know if the Mesers. 
Hofmann were large horse dealers, or what connection 
*they had with horse dealing ?—I have said that they 
~were shipping and forwarding agents. 


_ 12972. You do not know whether they were horse 
dealers /—I do not think they were ; they were simply 
reputable men of business. 


12973. (Chatrman.) You said that it was impossible 
‘to get into contact with the landowners and others be 
cause it would require a large organisation to do so ?— 

It would require a very large organisation of men 
-absolutely acquainted with the language to do so, and 
I do not think myself it is a thing that any foreign 
»country would permit. I look upon it as impracticable, 


12974. And so far as it could have been practicable 

at all the organisation of the Remount Department 

«at the time of the outbreak of the war was not calculated 

to carry out an operation of that kind ?—Absolutely 
-out of the question. 


12975. You mentioned just now. I think, in your 

reference to the future organisation of the Department 

~that there would be reports from the different Embassies ? 
—That has been arranyed for. 


12976. That recognises that it was an unfortunate 
thing that hitherto the Military Attachés at the various 
Embassies were not brought into contact with the 
Remount Department ?—In my evidence before the 
Court of Inquiry (page 153), I gave evidence to the effect 
“that I thought the information might have been pro- 
cured not by the Remount Department, but by the 
Intelligence Department at the instance of the Remount 
Department, before the War. The Remount Depart- 
ment by itself had not the staff to enable them to do 
‘it, and also the Intelligence Department were the proper 
people to collect the information, because they are in 
-direct touch with the Military Attachés, and with the 
different Embassies. 


12977. I have no criticism on that point ; the proper 

machinery ought to have been employed but you admit 

‘that the information ought to be available for the 
~“Remount Department ?—Certainly. 


12978. Therefore, at the beginning of the War 
*the agents of the Remount Department sent out were 
simply purchasing agents who went with practically 
no previous information of the markets in the countries 
“they went to ?—In my evidence, at page 3, Question 1, 
before the Court of Inquiry, I said, “ Authority was 
given about the middle of 1899” (I think it was 
actually in June) “‘for purchasing remount parties to 
proceed to’ different countries ; and so they had ample 
‘time to acquire the information before any authority 
‘was given to purchase. 


12979. They had to pick up during those three 
‘months or so any information they could ?—Yes, and 
-speaking generally, I know from what I have been told 
by the Inspector-General of Remounts, that he had a 
very considerable amount of information as to horses 

generally, in different countries, but he could not 
show it in black and white. 


12980. In your previous evidence before the Court 
~of Inquiry, at Question 4692, you say: ‘ I think they 
could perfectly easily have acquired information during 
peace time as to the capabilities of foreign countries 
to furnish horses by asking the Intelligence Depart- 

ment to get it for them.’’ That implies that they had 
~not done so !—No, they had not. 


12981. But your future arrangements are going to 
«provide that they shall do so ?—Yes. 


12982. (Viscount Esher.) Why the Intelligence De- 
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partment ?—Because it is in close touch with all 
the Embassies, and it is the Department which pro 
cures information on every pot connected with 
foreign countries. 


12983. They are not experts !—They are not experts. 


12984. (Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal.) There 
are now commercial agents, I think, connected with 
the different Embassies for getting information ?— 
Yes, and Consuls, and people of that kind. 


12985. (Chairman.) General Truman told us what 
the maximum demand upon the Remount Department 
was supposed to be; T think you have put it in your 
evidence quite clearly ?—I think it is horses for two 
Army Corps and line of communication troops. 


12986. It is question No. 5334 before the Gourt of 
Inquiry: “Sufficient to supply two Army Corps with 
a cavalry division and line of communication troops” ? 
—Yes. 


12987. With the experience we now have, do you 
consider that a sufficient maximum for ordinary pur- 
poses ?—The maximum must, of course, depend upon 
the number of troops it is contemplated to send abroad 
at any time. That was based upon a Minute of the then 
Secretary of State, and in that Minute it was only 
contemplated that that number of troops would be 
required to be sent abroad. 


12988. I suppose this scheme for future arrangements 
which you have mentioned, will take into account 
what the proper maximum ought to be for the future, 
as well as any provision for expansion for abnormal 
requirements ?—Quite so. 


12989. (Sir Henry Norman.) And for keeping up 
supply ?—Yes. ¢ 

12990. (Chairman.) Is there any other point on this 
question you would wish to speak to?—No. ‘There 
is one point in connection with the return of horses and 
mules purchased by the Army Remount Department 
that I should like to bring specially to the notice of the 
Commission, and that is in connection with the per- 
centage of loss of horses purchased in Argentina, Of 
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course the climatic change there was very slight, and the . 


voyage was shorter, but I think it speaks well for the 
carriage of those horses by Messrs. Houlder Brothers, 
which has been animadverted upon at different times. 
Houlder Brothers, as the Commission knows, were 
employed by the Inspector-General of Remounts under 
circumstances which are fully disclosed in my evidence 
before the Court of Inquiry, and I think it only right 
to mention that that percentage of loss is very creditable 
to the firm which carried those horses. 


12991. They compare very strikingly with the 
previous shipments from the Home ports !—Of course, 
you have to take into consideration that there was no 
great climatic change, and the voyage was shorter. 


12994. (Sir John Kdge.) It did not amount to 
1 per cent. ?—That is so. 


12993. (Str Frederick Darley.) Their ships ae 
specially fitted out for the carriage of animals _—Yes, 


12994. They also bring home live cattle from the 
Argentine ?—The export of cattle from Argentina 
has been closed for the last three years, and the restriction 
has just been removed a day or two ago. 


12995. (Sir John Hopkins.) Do you happen to 
know the percentage of wastage which is allowed for 
now over a campaign? You take it into consideration, 
of course, in the Remount Department that there is a 
certain wastage 7—Yes. 


12996. Do you know what that percentaye of 
wastage is ?—If my memory serves me right we started 
with the assumption that there would be 5 per cent. 
wastage per month. 


12997. That is GO per cent.?—Yes ; we hope there 
will never be another war of this abnormal nature 
where everybody almost wanted to ride upon a horse. 


12998. But on the other hand there was a percentage 
of 80 in the Crimea, where there was not much riding !-- 
There was none, or next to none, and very few horses. 


12999. (Sir Frederick Darley.) These Returns do 
not show the horses brought out by the units ?—Yes, 
in the smaller Return (Appendix Vol., page 258) 
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ue 40 Be aR Y EG : oy hy 


you will. find ‘“ Colonial contingents,” * With units,” 


Sah 


-and.‘ Remounts”.separately:) &: Gith gente 
43000. (Viscount 'Esher.)’ After “all the endless*con- 


troversies about the Remount Department, I ‘suppose « 


-you have formed! sonie idea.in your own mindsen the 
two main questions—one as to. the, general quality of 
the horses, and; the. other as .to their cost... What is 


purchased for South, Africa ?—I think on the whole 
the quality was fair. Me ienapte A apes: 
“43601. That. is. your final opinion ?—That is my 
final opinion. , J. think that the quality was as goodas 
‘the. pressure admitted of ;. there is no question that 


if you have time and there is no pressure, you will 


pick up a better animal for five and twenty pounds 


than you would: for the same amount of. money if 


-you are in a burry. I merely quote five 


: ‘and: twenty 
pounds as an arbitrary figure... ... ty 


13002. You think considering all the immense 


difficulties with which: the.. Remount Department 


» were brought face to: face, ion the whole they did as 


well as any reasonable man could’ expect of. them ?-- 
I do most certainly, and I. think that a very great 
deal of recrimination has been thrown upon that 
unfortunate Department unfairly. Msn 


13008. Then you come to the other point whic 
is the cost of the horses. If you take that Return -of 
yours (vide Appendix Vol., page 258), 
roughly, the Remount Department spent about fourteen 
millions on horses, donkeys, and mules?--I think 
roughly it runs out to £23 a head or thereabouts. 

13004. That includes mules ‘and donkeys ?—Yes 
J wish to say that so far as I know I did not know 
we had purchased donkeys until we got in the returns 


-from South Africa ; they were purchased locally. 


Colonel 
A. G. Lucas 
C.B., M.V.O. 


See Q. 6479. 


13005. How does that average of £23 per head strike 
you when you consider that it includes mules. and 
donkeys—does it not strike you as being rather high ? 
—I think not, because it includes as you will see i. <he 


marginal note, all expenses in connection with the 


purchase and the various purchasing commissicns, 
and the food up to the date of shipment ; it is not the 
vbsolute price of the animal. 


13006. That, I understand, and:if it were for horses 
it would not strike one as being excessive, but when 
you include mules and donkeys it struck me as being 
rather high. You think not ?—-The mules are dearer 
than a great number of the horses supplied. They are 
much dearer than the Argentine horses, for instance. 


wy.) MINUTES “OF? EVIDENCE t:: } 


ir cost... What is . rather more than that.on the average. - 
“your final judgment. as to fhe. quality of thé’ horses . 


“animals, represenits:a very ‘large sum ?—Yes.. «99+ 


looking at it ~ 


art a 1 rue 
wh Rade 6 TRE 


» 233007. Mules..coming, from.,what., countries (Most 
ofjthe mules were. bonght in. the. 


United States oF | 
America, | ta Jaysonttlocae'? aaau& oda 

13008. Do you know what was the average: price 
‘for the mules. You seem to have paid about 80 dollars- 
for a mule—that is’about £159—I think *theys tan 


13009. Of course £1, when you are dealing with an 
average like this for such’ an enormous number’ of 
13010. A couple of pounds means a million ‘dnd’ a. 
quarter of money, ‘but ‘still you’ think -that’cnot- 
withstanding that the average of £23 does not ‘strike- 


_you.as being particularly high ?—No, Tf do not think 


it-is.. In 1881.1 bought about 4,000. horses in South. 


in the country. ..-. 


_ Africa, and.I had to pay a round price of £25 per. head: 


.--¥3011.. What sized horses I—A medium sized: horse— - 


a fair sized horse.; it was a horse and not a COM: aot 
13012. I take it you would admit that if the whote- 


thing had.to:be done over again, knowing: now the- 
_ stamp of horses required in South Africa, some con-~ 


siderable saving might he effected? What 1 mean 
is that, during the early stages of the War before. it. 
was determined that you wanted a horse from 14 to- 


_ 144 chands, large prices were given for a different 


stamp of horse, and money was I suppose wasted 7— 
At the earlier stages of the War the ordinary horses- 
‘to meet the understood requirements for cavalry, . 
artillery, and what not, were sent out; then what. 


_ evidently happened was this; in the case of a big horse, 
the bigger the beast the more he requires to eat; the- 


ood was not always available for him to eat, and the- 


' natural consequence was that they asked for a smaller: 


horse. 


13013, But my point is that in the earlier stages- 
of the War you undoubtedly did buy a stamp of horse- 
for which you gave a higher price than you did in 
the later stages of the War ?—Yes, except in the case- 
of the Argentine’s, which were all small more or less. 


~ 18014. As to. your plans for the future, have they 


been laid before the Secretary of State yet ?—I said* 
in my evidence they were hefore the Secretary of State- 
now. 


13015. And if we have any questions on that point: 
we can put them to him ?—Yes. 


(After a short adjournment.) 


Colonel A. G. Lucas, ©.B., M.v.o., recailed and further examined. 


(See Questions 6451-6672, Vol. L., for Colonel Lucas’s previous Evidence.) 


13016. (Chairman.) You will remember that in the 
previous examination I mentioned that we had postponed 
the consideration of the Remount question in order. to 
examine the papers, and I may say to you, as I have 
said this morning to the Department, that having 
examined the papers we do not wish to resume the 
inquiry into details which has been made by Sir 
Charles Welby’s Committee on Horse Purchase in 
Austro-Hun gary and by the Court of Inquiry on the 
Administration of the Army Remount Department, 
but we shall take the evidence which was given before 
those Committees as evidence which we shall deal with 
as practically the evidence in chief on the subject before 
us. Therefore all that we should wish to get is any 
expression of opinion with regard to any omissions, if 
there are any such, from the voluminous evidence 
already before us in these Reports, or any representations 
which you wish to make with regard to thefuture. You 
have given us a précis of the subjects, but it seems 
to me that even in those there are some which micht 
be dealt with very shortly if at all; for instance, ag 
to the details of horses I fancy that has been already 
stated ?--I think practically all the details of the evidence 
that I could give is in those Blue Books. and I think 
if I were to leave this small note. which refers to any 
paragraphs in my reports dealing with the Remounts 
ri would save a great heey of trouble certainly to the 

mmission, and it would not s ) 
CHIE tira ee t be necessary for me to 


13017. What are the notes with regard to?—It 1s 


really drawing attention to the paragrapho in my 
reports that deal with the question of Remounts, and® 
therefore if J were to go through that again it would 

be time wasted, 1 think. ; 


13018. If you hand that in it will be of the greatest. 
assistance to us?—I will hand that in ( handing i 
the same.) There is only one thing ! would like t 
emphasise with regard to that, and that is the 
suggestion which I made that the services of the- 
adjutants of the Imperial Yeomanry might possibly 
be utilised by the Remount Department in the registra- 
tion of horses in their county districts. It seems to- 
me that from the very nature of the Yeomanry, con- | 
nected as they are with horses, it would be a very good | 
way of ascertaining the supply of horses and probably ~ 
for registration, the details of such a scheme of course - 
to be worked out by the Remount Department. \ 
only wish to bring that forward as it has been recom- - 
mended to the War Office and has received no considera 


tion, but I think still it is worthy of consideration. 


. , 
13019. That is with regard to the future ?—Fntirely ; . 
I am only speaking of the future. With regard to the 
past I would simpy hand in this letter (vide Ap-- 
pendix Vol., page 262), which is a letter I wrote — 
on February 24th, 1902, when the last force . of 
Yeomanry was raised, suggesting that perhaps 
through the Yeomanry Agencies horses might be sup- - 
plied for that force. The letter was sent in, but up. 
to date, only one acknowledgment of the letter has been» 
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received, so I suppose it did not meet with approval. 
You will ‘find attached to that the answers of all 
the Yeomanry Centres as to, whether they thought 
they could aupply the horses or not. (Vide Appendix 
Vol., page 263). I thought it advisable to ascertain 
that information from them, and I think it might be 
interesting, and there is no doubt there was a large 
number of suitable horses in the country at that 
time which I ‘think could have been obtained through 
proper methods. 


13020. For what purpose do you mean—for the 
equipment of the force sent out ?—-As remounts for 
South Africa, either for the Imperial Yeomanry force or 
for general purposes. I think that the Yeomanry 
centres might have been made available for the pur- 
chase of horses throughout the country, so decentra- 
lising the purchasing. 


13021. Is there any other point that came under 
vour observation in your position with the Yeomanry 
that you wish to draw attention to ?—I do net think so. 
If you will remember you stated before that you did 
not wish to go into the inquiries that have been made, 
and I would just state, with regard to those inquiries, 
as J did with regard to the Public Accounts Committee, 
that certain statements were made, but I was never called 
as a witness on hehaif of the Yeomanry, and of course 
there was no opportunity whatever of contradicting 
or putting right those statements that were made. I 
do not agree that the whole blame of purchasing, for 
instance in Hungary, should be put upon the Imperial 
Yeomanry as it has been. We paid more but we got 
a better clase of horse than the Imperia! authorities ; 
and they lowered the price, there is no doubt. The 
only opinion J should like to state personally on that 
question is that I consider it was a mistake to lower 
the price so much. The horses would have been better 
if the price had been kept up naturally, and I think 
they were not paying sufficient. I think if they had 
paid a little more they would have got a large number 
of a good class of horses in this country in hard condition, 
and one horse in hard condition would certainly have 
lasted out two or three of those that were purchased 
from foreign countries off the grass. Hundreds of 
horses were being sold in this country all during the 
last three years to go into cabs and hard work that 
certainly would have been perfectly suitable for remount 
purposes. 


13022. (Sir Henry Norman.) Were you purchasing 
in Hungary independently of the Reniount Department ? 
—Yes, we were the first to purchase in Hungary. | 
may say that when we first had the idea of buying 
in Hungary it was owing to General Truman stating 
that we were competing with him in Ireland, Australia, 
and America where we wanted to go, and then we 
suggested Hungary, and we were the first to purchase 
horses in Hungary. 

13023. Who was your agent for the purchase ?— 
Colonel Maclean was our agent in Hungary whom we 
sent ont. 


13024. (Sir Frederick Darley.) That was to inspect ? 
—Yes. 


13025. But who was your agent for parchadng = 
You mean whom we purchased through 


13026. Yes; Hauser ?—Hauser : he was the man the 
Government afterwards employed. 


13027. (Chairman.) Was it not Lewison ?—Lewison 
was employed first ; there was some arrangement be- 
tween Lewison and Colonel St. Quintin originally. 


13028. (Sir Henry Norman.) Whom did he purchase 
from—the landowners?—No, from dealers. It is 
quite impossible to purchase through the landowners, 
especially if you have to do it in a hurry without a very 
large organisation. 


13029. (Chairman.) The whole story of the purchase 
was gone into before Sir Charles Welby’s Committee ?— 
Yes, it was all goneinto. You do not wish to touch at all 
on the Studdert case, for instance? There is nothing in 
that that I think it necessary to refer to. ed 


13030. That is a case that has been in the Law Courts ? 
—Yes, it has been in the Law Courts, and therefore I do 
not know if there are any details or any questions which 
you would like to ask with regard to that. 


72c 


41. 


13031. In the public interest you do not represent to 


Colonel 


us that it is necessary to go into tua. matter again ?— A. G. Lucas, 


That is so. 


C.B., M.V.0. 


13032 (Sir Henry Norman.) As to the proposal that 6 Feb. 1903 


Adjutants of Yeomanry should be used to help in the 
registration of horses and so on, do you think that 
would enlarge the number of horses that could be 
registered? Are there horses that they could assist 
in getting registered that are not registered now, 
or what would be the object of it ?—I think it would 
be a very simple machinery to adopt. You see at the 
present. moment there is a Yeomanry regiment in 
very nearly every county in England, and in the 
Yeomanry itself a large proportion of the men are drawn 
from the agricultural classes, men who attend fairs all 
the year round, and therefore are in touch with the 
markets generally, and the Adjutant of a Yeomanry 
regiment has a great deal of time on his hands through 
certain months of the year, so that I think his services 
might.be very well and advantageously utilised in the 
registration of the horses. A Return could be sent in 
either every twelve or six months which is a detail for the 
Remount. authorities to decide, but by that means you 
would decentralise the registration, and the Adjutant of 
his District would be responsible for knowing the number 
of suitable horses that would be available in case of 
emergency. 


13033. And that is not done now?—No- 1 pro- 
posed it, and as I say it has never been accepted. I 
think it might be done; it is a scheme I put forward 
for consideration. It is my own scheme purely and one 
I have had in my mind for many years, as being con- 
nected with the Yeomanry. 


13034. Are not horses now more or less registered all 
over the country ?—Only in certain classes T think. 


13035. Do you mean that in certain counties there 
are no horses registered }—No, I do not say that; I do 
not know exactly what the present method is. There 
are a certain number of horses registered. more particu 
larly in hunting stables and large establishments, but my 
idea would go beyond that; all the farmers’ horses and 
all the horses in a particular neighbourhood would be 
noted as being suitable, and supposing there was a large 
number of horses wanted at any time the Commanding 
Officer of a Yeomanry regiment could send in a Return, 
‘So many horses are obtainable in my county at a certain 
date,” and I think it would be useful. 


13036. (Sir Frederick Darley.) In point of fact, the 
Adjutant through his men would practically know every 
horse in the county ?—Yes. if it was properly organised 
they would know every horse in the county that was 
useful at all. 


13037. (Chairman.) Your object. is decentralisation 
—Yes, and making use of an organisation that could be 
utilised to great advantage and at very little cost. 


13038. We were informed this morning that a scheme 
for the reorganisation of the Remount Department was 
under the consideration of the War Office at the present. 
moment, and until that scheme is published it would 
be perhaps premature to say that your suggestions have 
been overlooked ?—That is so; I only put it out asa 
suggestion, and whether it is feasible or not is for the 
authorities to decide and not for me. 


13039. There is nothing else you wish to add ?—I do 
not think there is anything else. 


13040. (Sir Frederick Darley.) Did I understand you 
to say that you would send horses out now to South 
Africa 2?—No, it was in February, 1902. 


13041. But you would not send any horses to South 
Africa for the supply of men there now ?—No, it was 
only for the supply of the men that we were raising at 
the time ; 3,879 horses were purchased by the Yeomanry 
Commanding Officers in 1900, and those horses were 
some of the very best we sent out undoubtedly, and these 
were purchased on this system of decentralisation, being 
purchased in the various counties by the Commanding 
Officers, and they did very well indeed. I think if we 
had done it in the other forces it would have been an 
advantage. 

13042. For the future South Africa could provide 
every horse required ?—IJ do not give an opinion on that ; 
it is outside my knowledge altogether, 

F 





Colonel 
T. Deane, 
C.B. 


6 Feb. 1903. 
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Colonel T. Dzanz, c.B., recalled and further examined, 


(See Questions 6673 to 6709, Vol 


13043. (Chairman.) I think you told usawhen you were 
here before that you had no direct. connection with the 
remount affairs of the Imperial Yeomanry *—None. 


13044. But, as we know, you had a great deal to do 
with remount questions ; if there is any point you would 
like to mention we should be glad to hear it?—I do not 
want to repeat anything Colonel Lucas has said, or to 
waste time. The only things I can say are with refer- 
ence to what I observed in the adminstration of the Re- 
mount Department at home and in South Africa, in 
comparison with our system in India, and there are one 
or two points that occur to me which might perhaps be 
of use if I were to refer to them. 

13045. If you please?—I think that one thing is 
notable, and that is that the Remount Department in 
England appear to have no mobilisation Manuals as we 
have in India. We have to prepare mobilisation 
manuals, or field service manuals, as they are called, 
which are of great value to refer to in the event of opera- 
tions occurring. We have to draw up tables showing 
the requirements of all the units in the Service from a 
regiment to an Army Corps, or anything further show- 
ing the requirements in the horses of a particular force 
that might take the field, how many would be required 
to place the field army on war strength, what measures 
should then be taken to supply the depletion whereby 
the other units of the Service make good that strength, 
and then, lastly, casualties. Reference to those tables 
when war begins is, of course, of very great value. I 
understand there is nothing of the sort in England. 
Another thing that occurs to me as being likely to be 
useful in future is the preparation of tables showing 
where you can best get horses. I take, for example, the 
vaanuals prepared in India. There is a record where 
horses could best be secured in South Africa, the exact 
localities, how many could be secured, from whom, of 
what class, at what price, and in what time. I think 
that had those tables been referred to at the commence- 
ment of the war they would have been of great value. 


13046. You had them in India ?—Well, I had them 
here in these Manuals. 


13047. As part of the Indian system ?—They are part 
of the Indian system; they are on record there. That 
shows at once what could be obtained. 


13048. You mentioned South Africa; was that as an 
illustration, or was it the only place P—As an illustration. 
That is a matter of administration in the Director’s Office 
of the Remount Department in India, 


13049. Did you only refer to South Africa, or did you 
have the same information for Australia ?—We had the 
same information for almost every locality—for Aus- 
tralia, for Persia, for Arabia, and in some cases for 
North and South America ; for Spain, for Italy in regard 
to mules for Cyprus, and other places. It is the duty of 
the Director to collate and prepare those tables. The 
information as a rule is obtained through the Intelli- 
gence branch of the Military Department in India, but 
if it is not on record there, reference is made direct to the 
Governments concerned. We have always found that 
the Governments concerned were only too ready to 
supply us with every information. 


15050. When you say the Governments, do you mean 
the Governments of the Colonies ?—Yes. 


13051. But not the foreign Governments /—And 
foreign Governments, too—all. For these manuals we 
obtain every information we can collate likely to be 
valuable in connection with the supply of a large number 
of horses. _Of course, in India we do not want to purchase 
at such distant localities as North and South America; 
nevertheless, we have them on record. Then those tables 
are referred to, and you know exactly where to get your 
horses. J did at one time obtain shipments from South 
Africa of both gules and horses. I sent officers there 
for the purpose, but what happened was very much the 
same as what happened throughout the purchases in the 
late war—the officers concerned had to put themselves 
in communication with the large contractors. and the 
horses Were practically supplied through the contractors. 
As soon as the contractors learned the terms they found 
they were favourable, and subsequently they shipped at 
their own risk and on their own arrangements horses Lo 
India,which were purchased either by the public or ae the 
Government, as turned out. There is certainly one thine 
that is breught to notice very much in recent reporis, 


we Re Sor Colonel Deane’s evidence. ) 


and that is the futility of dealing with small dealers or 
horse owners anywhere; the right system is that of deal- 
ing with the large contractors. If that system had been 
adopted to a greater extent in England during the last 
war I have no doubt horses would have been obtained 
very much cheaper. I observe in one of the reports that 
Lord Downe reports most favourably on the system 
adopted in India of supplying horses through the large 
contractors in the Colonies. That system is one of ad- 
vertising how many horses are annually required, giving 
advances to reliable shippers on the spot, amd then 
taking the horses as they are landed in India if they are 
suitable. I think if that arrangement had been adopted 
throughout, the Remount Department might have saved 
itself a very great deal of trouble. 


13052. Would that have been applicable to the case of 
an emergency like the recent war ?—Quite so, in every 
direction ; I think it could have been adopted in North 
and South America; it was adopted in Australia, and I 
think it could have been adopted everywhere. The mere 
sending of inexperienced officers about to find horses is a 
great mistake. The way to do is to deal with the great 
contractors, first going to the Consular or Diplomatic 
authorities, or the Governments concerned, and asking 
for the names of those who are reliable, and then trust- 
ing and dealing with them, and getting the horses landed 
in large numbers under the advance system at the port 
of disembarkation where they are required. 


13053. With the power of rejection at that port?— 
With the power of rejection at that port; that is the 
Indian system, and it has been found an admirable 
one. It has been found the cheapest in the end, 
and to answer excellently. I have only to refer you 
to the reports which were called for by Lord Downe and 
others, showing that it is a good one. 

13054. (Sir Frederick Darley.) But might not the re- 
jection take place before the shipment if you have ex- 
perienced officers to inspect the horses?—I would 
have officers at the port of embarkation too; I think 
that is a good thing to have, but merely to explain 
requirements and generally to see that the horses shipped 
are as near what is required as possible, 


13055. Why not reject the horses there >—If you reject 
horses there you do not give the great contractors the 
latitude they would otherwise have; take the case of 
transport, it has been reported that the horses from 
Australia, from the Colonies, are shipped at half the 
Government rates, and that is the fact, because the large 
contractors have ways of doing it.. I know from my 
experience in India that they did so. I know also from 
having imported very large numbers of horses to India 
that the system of sending an officer to pass horses in 
the country where they are produced is really unneces- 
sary, provided that the contractor is a reliable one. 
We never did so in India, and we were admirably 
supplied with horses, 


13056. But that was what was done in Australia ?— 
It was; one of my late Remount agents, Colonel Hunt, 
was sent there, but I think it was quite unnecessary. 


13057. Colonel Hunt, Colonel Horsfall, and Major 
Thompson passed all the horses?—Yes. I know the 
men they bought them from ; their names are all in the 
Remount manuals in India, and had those contractors 
been informed of the requirements of the Government I 
am quite sure they would have shipped to South Africa 
horses that would have suited the purpose. 


13058. I have heard of one instance where Colonel 
Hunt rejected some 200 horses out of one mob?—Very 
possibly. 

13059. If those had been shipped to South Africa they 
would have been rejected there —That would have been 
at the contractor’s loss, 


13060. The contractor would make you pay for that in 
some way ?—No; the system I advocate is only taking 
the horses fit on arrival at the port of disembarkation. 


13061. (Chairman.) And throwing the risk on the 
contractor ?—Yes. 
uld you not have in time of war the risk 
ide Abeer Me get the horses that you wanted at 
the time? It is all very well in time of peace ?—I think 
the horses that experienced contractors supplied must 
have been very bad indeed if they would not have been 
made use of in South Africa. 
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13063. (Sir Henry Norman.) Has not one thing to be 
considered—in favour of your argument in fact—that 
there is a very large private demand in India for horses, 
and therefore many of those rejected which are not quite 
up to the cavalry standard are taken up by private 
people P—That is quite so. 

13064. A large number of those horses which go from 
Australia to India are always sold to private individuals ? 
—That is quite so; but, speaking of 10 years’ experi- 
ence as Director of the Army Remount Department in 
India, I should say that there were very few horses 
such as reached the Indian market and passed into the 
hands of the public there that would not have been 
gladly accepted during the past war. I am speaking 
now as having inspected for 10 years the importations 
in Madras, Calcutta, and Bombay, and it being my 
duty to find fault with them as much as possible. 


15065. (Sir Frederick Darley.) I suspect strongly that 
Colonel Hunt rejected as many horses as he bought in 
Australia ?—Very likely. 


13066. He rejected 50 per cent. of those offered ?—It 
is on record in oue of the reports (Vide Appendix 
Vol., page 441), which are before you that of the 
horses imported from Australia 50 per cent. in 
South Africa were unfit for any purpose whatever, 
and that the majority of them would not be fit for work 
for nine months. I saw a great many of those horses at 
Durban, and I was asked for an opinion upon them. I 
inquired the price that had been paid, and the answer 
was that it was not known, and IJ said it was impossible 
for me to give an opinion on the horses until I knew what 
had heen paid for them. You can get horses for £2 each 
in Australia. Lord Roberts telegraphed from South 
Africa that what he recommended was Australian 
horses ; no doubt he had in view the excellent horses 
for-which we pay £50 apiece in India, and which we 
acclimatise for a whole year. Those horses in the 
official reports have been very favourably reported 
upon—that is to say, Australian horses that came from 
India. The horses that were sent from the Colonies 
direct were invariably reported upon as bad, and I must 
confess that if my opinion was. asked I should say they 
were very bad indeed. 


15067. (Sir Henry Norman.) You mean until they 
were acclimatised ?—They were not acclimatised; they 
went straight from grass to trek. 


135068. And those reports were made when they had 
not been acclimatised ?—Quite so. 


15069. (Sir Frederick Darley.) The reports are very 
various about them, and some of them are very bad 
indeed, no doubt. One report says that the Australian 
horses would be almost on a par with the English 
horses if properly acclimatised, and the next report is 
“Very bad stamp, cast almost immediately”; while 
another says, “ This is a splendid cavalry horse if picked 
not too big and leggy... . Ponies are most suitable 
for mounted infantry” (Vide Appendix Vol., page 
441)?— The opinions are so diverse that it is 
almost impossible to arrive at a correct conclusion, 
but there is one thing to be said, and that is that it is 
the Director's duty, or the Inspector-General’s duty, to 
collate the opinions he receives from those who are in 
the field and to be guided by them, and by them 
entirely, without any outside interference. The great 
difficulty is that everyone thinks he knows more about a 
horse than his neighbour. Most Englishmen, and Irish- 
men too, think so, and therefore if the responsible 
authority is not entirely trusted it is very hard for him 
to carry out his duty. If I might venture to make a 
remark. I should say that the Director, or Inspector- 
General as he is called in England, of the Remount 
Department did not receive sufficient authority—that is 
to say, his authority did not extend at all to South 
Africa, and to a very great extent he had little to do 
with the arrangements in South Afriea. I have quoted 
the instance of my having been asked for an opinion and 
being told that the officer there, who was Colonel 
Stevenson, I think, did not know what had been paid 
for the horses. It was surely the Director’s duty to 
know exactly what price had been paid for all the horses 
purchased everywhere. Then I think he might have 
been more in communication with the officers in chief 
command, and with his own Remount officers in South 
Africa; he was apparently not so at all. That I think 
was rather a mistake, if you will excuse my pointing out 
what occurs to me as being a mistake. I also think 
there was a great want of a central controlling remount 
authority in South Africa. There was a very able, 
energetic officer with the rank of Assistant Adjutant- 
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General, Colonel Birkbeck, who has supplied valuable 
reports, but he had not that weight or authority which, 
considering the importance of the subject, was re- 
quired. 


15070. (Chairman.) Where was he stationed? — He 
was mostly at Johannesburg or Pretoria. When I 
first arrived in South Africa I asked who was the In- 
spector-General of Remounts in the country, and I 
was informed that there was none. That was the first 
thing that appeared to me to be very strange in com- 
parison with the way that matters are conducted in 
the East. 


13071. Would you not have wanted a central authority 
at one of the ports of landing P—There were four ports— 
Cape Town, Port Elizabeth, East London, and Durban. 
The first thing, I think, that would have occurred to a 
Director or Inspector-General, if he had been out there, 
would have been that a very large reserve was necessary 
at those four seaports. Of course, it is easy to be wise 
after the event, but I think that mobilisation tables 
would show, if they had been consulted with regard to 
the casualties as they then proceeded, that at least 
100,000 horses would have been required between these 
four places—that is, during the first six months of the 
war. That was the only method by which you could send 
fit horses to the front—that is, giving them a little rest 
and acclimatisation. As they went to the front they had 
received none; they practically went from grass on to 
the trek, and the consequence was that the majority of 
them died before they did much work. The right system 
is that of having large depdts at your seaports. Then, 
ayain, I think the advance depéts is another question 
that might be referred to; the advance depéts, of course, 
are those in advance from the base where horses are 
issued, There were two sorts of depdts advanced from 
the base, and one was called the issuing depét and the 
other the resuscitating depét. They might have all been 
called resuscitating depdts, because the horses that 
reached the advance depéts were in such very poor 
condition as to be mostly unfit for work for any length 
of time. Then, again, a point which struck me, if I may 
refer to it, was that the English war tables show that 
the arrangement of remount affairs in the field is in 
charge of the Director of Transport, who has also contro} 
of the veterinary service. As a matter of fact, he was 
in charge of neither one nor the other, and very rightly, 
because it was impossible for him to control both ir 
addition to the vast transport service. The control 
should have been placed in the hands of the Inspector 
or Director of the Remount Department, and I think 
that he should not have been under the rank of Major- 
General. 


15072. Who was in control?—The control at the first 
period of the war was given to Major Birkbeck, who was. 
subsequently promoted to the rank of Lieutenant- 
Colonel. 


13075. As an Assistant Adjutant-General?—As an 
Assistant Adjutant-General. That was one of the points, 
I think, on which an improvement might have been 
made. Another point I venture to refer to as having 
struck me as very strange was the method by which 
horses were sent to the front. The horses were put in 
trucks almost anyhow, and they were taken out for food 
and water at various halting places. In India we keep. 
horses on board the trains sometimes for a week or eight. 
days perfectly easily, because the trucks are so made that 
the horses can be fed and watered on board of them. 
There was no such system out there, and the consequence 
was that the horses had to be taken out at various land- 
ing stages on the way, which, of course, involved a very 
great dsal of time, trouble and risk. I see that Colonel 
Girov.ard has since adopted the Indian system of placing 
two bars in the middle of a truck, with a place in the 
centre for forage, water, and attendance, which is a 
very simple and inexpensive one, but that is o2e of 
the matters in connection with which a director with 
authority and weight in the country, would probably 
have been able to carry out what was required. 


13074. Probably a good many of those things nobody 
would have foreseen before the war; as you say, it is: 
easier to be wise after the event ?—Well, I think, with 
all deference, anyone who had gained experience, cer- 
tainly an Indian administrative experience, would have 
known those points as the a, b, c, of the work. Perhaps. 
you will think that is rather strong language, but it 
occurs to me to be so. 

13075. What I meant was, that nobody foresaw the 
magnitude of the operations we were going tu uniler- 
take in South Africa; that was the ease as it was put 
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before us ?—I think, probably, not during the first six 
months, but I think that towards the end of six months 
it was apparent what large requirements would have to 
be met. | 

13076. But you were arguing, as 1 understood it, that 
in the first year of the war you wanted these large 
reserves and reserve depots, and so on ?—I think in the 
first six months it might have been foreseen. 


13077. But not from the very first +—The great thing, 
I think is to have these printed field service tables and 
manuals, with all these instructions drawn up in peace 
time. I referred, for instance, to the case of their 
having been on record in our tables in India for South 
Africa. I have ascertained that there are no such 
manuals in England. I venture to think that is a defect. 
I also think it is a great defect not having very clear 
and plain instructions laid down about purchasing 
operations. Great complaints have been made about the 
inexperience of purchasing officers ; but the fact of the 
matter is that there were no printed instructions for 
purchasing officers, and those are of very great value. 
lf they are carefully and well drawn out officers should 
very seldom make mistakes. 1t is much better to have 
a man of business capacity, who will attend to instruc- 
tions in the purchase of horses, than what is generally 
supposed to be a good eye for a horse. 


13078. Have you instructions for purchasing officers 
also ?—In the greatest detail, always drawn up, so that 
a new officer who is handed the printed instructions 
gets a book in which everything is laid down which he 
has to do—depét instructions, advance depét instruc- 
tions, issuing depdts, and so on. As to the advance 
depots, for example, for horses that go to the front, 
there are descriptive rolls in connection with them, show- 
ing how long they have been bought, how long they have 
been in the country, and what price has been paid, but 
none of those were issued in South Africa, so that the 
officer in the advance depét did not know where the 
horses had come from, how long they had been in the 
country, or what had been paid for them, or anything of 
that sort. All these little matters are drawn up in 
printed tables and manuals for field service require- 
ments in India, and J think they are of very great 
advantage in time of peace, and more so in time of war. 


13079. You see no reason in the conditions of service 
in the home departments why the same thing should 
not be done ?—Certainly not. I think it is here more 
necessary still. Of course, one of the drawbacks of the 
home service is that the remount establishment is a 
very, very small one, much smaller than it is in India, 
and in the next place they have absolutely no reserve 
of horses except those registered. In India a reserve is 
held of the current year’s supply, and 1,000 horses in re- 
serve fit to go to immediate work. There is nothing 
of the sort in England. The Indian system is a very 
small one, about 2,000 horses to call upon, but still 
it is better than nothing. A Commission some time 
ago drew up tables in England, and showed that the 
requirements of two Army Corps would be 25,000 
horses, of which 9,600 would be required for casualties 
during the first six months of the campaign. Well, 
to get 25,000 horses at once, including 9,600 
for casualties takes a good deal of work, and if the 
whole system is not got out well in peace you are very 
likely to break down in time of war. The same Com- 
mission recommended that in England there should be 
a reserve of 2,000 horses. I understand that Lord 
Stanley’s Committee has»proposed a remount scheme 
involving a cost of £200,000, which is a very small 
#mount indeed for this country, considering its require- 
ments, and I hear that £7,000 is likely to be provided, 
which, of course, will be of very little use. 


15089. £7,000 out of £200,000%—Yes. I venture to 
think that on the Indian system some reserve of horses 
is necessary in this country. If you want remount 
officers of training and experience, as recommended, you 
cannot procure them unless you have some reserve, 
where they are to be trained, and 2,000 horses is really 
very little. There is another thing I venture to refer to, 
because it has been mentioned in the report of the Court 
of Inquiry on the administration of the Army Remount 
Department, and that is the necessity of giving the Di- 
rector or Inspector-General a staff of adequate strength 
for his organisation. If I hadbeen asked to undertake 
the arrangements during the past war I should have been 
very sorry to have attempted them without five or six 
staff officers of very good business capacity, and I think 
that would have been very little. T observe in one of 
the reports that np to May, 1900, the Director had one 
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officer, and one small room or two small rooms to con- 
duct his business in. ‘ihat business involved the ex- 
penditure of over thirteen millions of money. Lord 
Roberts telegraphed immediately on arrival in South 
Africa that he could do nothing in that country without 
a mobile army; mobility depended upon horses, and 
therefore the Director or Inspector-General of the Re- 
mount Department under the Quartermaster-General 
was mainly responsible for the successful operations uf 
the war, in my humble opinion. 


13081. I understand your evidence to come to this, 
that these defects which you have spoken of led up in 
the actual operations of the war to the horses being 
sent to the front in a condition in which they were not 
fit for service 7—Quite so. 


13082. And, therefore, that the loss, which was ab- 
normal, resulted from that cause %—Quite so. The 
estimates of the losses during the Crimean campaign 
were 80 per cent., while the losses during the past war 
were 120 per cent. Of course, no tables that have been 
made out in the manuals I refer to would have covered, 
or anything like covered, such an enormous loss as 
that, but still they would have been useful to refer to 
from month to month, so that their provision might 
be increased for casualties. 


13083. That is exactly what I meant—that your 
tables would not have provided for such a loss?—No, 
but they would have been useful as a guide to go on 
with from month to month. 


13084. We had a table (vide Appendix Vol., € 
258) given us to-day which showed that out of 51 794 
horses that were provided the expenditure during the 
campaign was 347,007 1—Yes. 


13085. That is entirely abnormal, and outside all 
your tables ?—EKntirely abnormal ; the percentages 
worked out in the Indian table are worked out on a 
series of past campaigns in European countries, but 
there is nothing approaching that, I quite admit. Still, 
it is of use to have tables and instructions on record 
for all these points, and they should be printed and 
collated in peace time. 

13086. You put it down chiefly to the cause of the 
horses having been worked when they ought to have 
been waiting to be acclimatised?7—Quite so. 

15087. Have you gone through all the various points 
you Wished to draw our attention to?—I will mot trouble 
the Commission any longer. I think I have given the 
main points, although there are a great many others 
that occur tome. I have, like Colonel Lucas, prepared 
a brief paper, and if you permit me to hand that in it 
may save a little time, and if it is thought worthy of 
being plased on record it may be made use of. (The 
eae wis handed in. Vide Appendix, page 586, 
post), 

15088. (Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal.) Do I 
understand you to say that the large contractor in India 
takes all risk of transport, and undertakes to deliver 
suitable horses in a sound condition for a certain price 
at the port of debarkation ?—Yes. 


15089. There is no loss and no risk to the Govern- 
ment before they are delivered over to them there ?}— 
Quite so. 


13090. So that going and picking up horses from 
one and another, these conditions would be impossible ; 
a promise to deliver them in the same way could not 
be made except through the large contractors ?—Not 
except through the large contractors, and you would 
naturally only give such contracts to men who were 
known to be absolutely reliable. 


13091. And it is on that account that you consider 
it is always an advantage to have a large contractor 7 
Always in preference to the small dealers or owners. 


13092. No matter what the loss may be on the sea 
voyage or in any other way, none of it falls on the 
Government ?—That isso. Of course you must be care- 
ful in the selection of the men, but that as a rule should 
be left to the Governments or Consuls, or diplomatic 
authorities concerned, who are able to advise you as to 
the reliability of the individual you engage, and that. 
system, coupled with that of giving advances to:a re- 
liable contractor, saves an enormous amount of time 
and trouble. 


13093. And money ?—And money. aiad 


13094. You consider it is a great economy ?—I have 
proved it absolutely to be the case; I only speak +f 
what I know to be the case myself from my own know- 
ledge. I know that as far as Austrajia goes or as 
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South Africa goes now, if you wanted horses for India 
there are certain names printed in the remount 
manuals that one could go to with absolute certainty of 
obtaining the horses without sending an officer near 
the place, under careful organisation. 


13095. And you consider that such. contractors could 
have been found for the horses during the South African 
‘war ?—I am sure of it. 

13096. Equally as in India?—I consider so in every 
-directiou, under a proper system, but that system ought 
to be thought out and organised in peace time. 

13097. All preparations require to be made in time 
-of peace ?—Quite s0. 

13098. (Sir John Hopkins.) I should like to ask you 
4f you have any estimate in your own mind of what a 
war would cost you in horse-flesh in India, that is to 
wsuy, the percentage: if you were providing for it, what 
would you allow, roughly? Take any one campaign, 
under your manual, would .you say it would be neces- 
sary to form a reserve of 50 per cent. for casualties for 
the year?—I think, on our Indian calculations, which, 
-as I have explained, would not have been at all applic- 
-able to the past war, which was altogether abnormal 
for one Army Corps, at the price we pay for horses in 
India, the cost, according to our estimate, would have 

been about £250,000, to bring that Army Corps up to 

war strength, and supply 15 per cent. casualties. 

eee That is, as far the number of horses goes 7— 
es. 


135100. I am trying to look at the percentage of horses 
.you would allow for, under the manual drawn up for 
India, to meet contingencies in war time /—That is only 
-at the rate of 15 per cent., which has no comparison with 
the losses in the late war ; nevertheless, it is based on 
a series of campaigns in European countries, and for a 
short period. Nowadays campaigns last a very short 
‘time. It depends on the duration of the campaign, and, 
-of course, how casualties go ; with modern rifle fire, and 
so on, probably it is quite a different matter nowa- 
-days ; still 1t is something to guide you. 


13101. (Sir Frederick Darley.) Do you not think that 
-when you have the privilege of rejecting what horses 
you see fit to reject, the contractor must charge you 
more for the horses generally in order to’ recompense 
himself? Supposing, even the very best contractor you 
-can name sends 500 horses to India, and you reject 200, 
the rejected horses may not bring the price that they 
-cost the contractor to land there, and must he not 
indemnify himself for the price he charges you ?#—In 
‘India a very high initial price is paid, very much more 
than has been paid throughout the past operations—£50, 
“while the average has not been anything like that for 
the South African War. The contractor who imports 
‘horses to India, if he does not sell his full number, 
-which he never does, or anything like, sells them, as 
‘Sir Henry Norman mentioned, in the public market, 
-or he sells them to officers of native cavalry, and he, as 
-a rule, gets about £25 a head for those horses, roughly 
«speaking. 

13102. He could not have done that in South Africa? 
-—The horses he would sell in that way in India for £25 
a head, and which I have seen in vast numbers in 
India, would have been an admirable class for local 
corps, and mounted infantry in South Africa in com- 
.parison with what I saw there. 


15103. I confess I do not understand it quite, but if 
~you have really .a first-class Imperial officer selecting 
~your horses for you, I cannot help thinking that the 
“contractor will sell you the horses cheaper, knowing 
-that none of his horses will be rejected when landed ? 
-—If they are passed in the Colony? 


13104. Yes?—Of course I can only give you my ex- 
“perience. I can only tell you what I have ascertained 
in 10 years’ work; in theory what you say is abso- 
“Yntely correct, but in practice it fails. In practice the 
very best system is that of throwing the responsibility 
“upon the contractor; it is his loss. 


13105. I can quite see that, but I cannot help think- 
ing he makes you pay for them ?—He. cannot, because 
“he does not get anything more than the Government 
terms lay down. [If he likes to import 500 horses, and 
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499 of those are unfit, the 499 are rejected ; that is his 
business. a ; 

13106. (Chairman.) I suppose he’ would take into 
consideration in making the contract what'the price was, 
and what his risks were #~The prices are annually adver- 
tised in the colony ; they are published by the Govern- 
ment of India, and sent over the year before the pur- 
chases are made, so that every one may know. 


15107. But you have to consider at what rate you can 
get the horses? —Experience has shown us that; we 
know that by experience. 


13108. I rather agree with Sir Frederick that the con- 
tractor will take all that into account, and will not 
offer to send horses at a loss ?—Our supply has been far 
in excess of the demand; and I think it would have 
been so in the past war under a well organised system. 
It requires some, organisation. 

13109. (Sir Henry Norman.) You are not quite 
certain, I suppose, that the system which has answered 
so well in India in time of peace, or even when there 
have been small wars in India, as there so often are, 
would answer in a great war like this, where we had 
to get 370,000 horses in a limited space of time? There 
would not have been contractors to supply those horses / 
—That is my point; I venture to think there would, 
and that is the point I want to make. 
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13110. You think they could have got contractors for . 


the whole of the horses wanted for South Africa from 
the beginning of the war to the end ?—Under the contract 
system ? 

13111. Yes?—I think so. 


13112. You could not have got them from Australia 
alone ; where would you have got them ?—I am talking 
of the localities from which horses were provided during 
the past campaign. 


13113. Do you think you would have got reliable 
contractors in all these countries, South America, Italy, 
and so on ?—I do. Take Hungary ; it has been shown that 
it was futile to attempt to deal in that direction except 
through Mr. Hauser, as the whole trade was in his 
hands. He was practically dealt with entirely, and 
if under given arrangements he had been told what was 
required he would have supplied the horses. Take 
Chicago ; in Chicago there are eight millions of horses, 
and that source was not tapped at all—it was absolutely 
left untapped. I have no doubt, and I have ascertained, 
that had the requirements of the Remount Department 
been sent there, and published in a form that we do in 
India, telling the great contractors what was required, 
and what their liabilities would be, and so on (I would, 
of course, have a remount officer on the spot to advise 
and help them), they would have procured the horses. 


13114. Are you quite sure that is a reliable estimate 
of yours, that there are eight million horses in Chicago ? 
—It is in a report which is before you. 

13115. I should like to know where that came from ; 
it seems an extraordinary thing that there should be 
about six or seven horses to every person ?—I think you 
will find it in Major-General Stewart’s report as well us 
I remember, but at any rate it is in one of those reports. 


13116. I should like to know where he got his statis- 
tics P—I can enter it in my statement if you wish it, 
without troubling you now to look it up.* 


13117. Of course, if that is correct it would not have 
been difficult for them to sell a million horses if they got 
a satisfactory price. You spoke about these depdts at 
the ports of debarkation of the horses, but of course you 
are aware there was such a want of horses that the great 
thing was to get them to the front, although they were 
pretty well killed before they got there ?—Certainly. 


13118. Everyone wanted to keep them as long as 
possible after they landed before they were used, but 
certainly in the first few months they had to get them 
up anyhow ?—Yes, but I think with foresight after a few 
months’ experience, say two or three months’ experi- 
ence, it might have been fairly known that rest was 
absolutely necessary for horses, and that therefore the 
reserve at the base should be increased to the largest 
possible extent to enable a constant flow of horses to be 
sent up. 


13119. I do not think they ever had such a number of 





* Note by the Secretary to the Royal Commission :— 
mander-in-Chief to inquire into the working of the Remou 
great mart ia cne States for high-class horses. 





“On page 7 of the Report by Officers appointed by the C : - 
nt Department abroad (1902), it is stated that « Chicago is the 


; é It will be seen from the statistics furnished rith M 4 i 
(Q. 381) that in the Middle Western States, which include Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Wedonein Michigag bd ts ari 
sare 8,000,000 horses, and that these districts have never been tapped by Remount Officers.” eee a 
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horses that they could have afforded to leave them for a 
month or six weeks P—It came to the same thing at the 
end, because the horses lasted only from 10 days to three 
weeks. and then they had to wait until fresh horses were 
sent up again, 

13120. But evidently the Commander-in-Chief thought 
it essential in order to carry out important operations, 
even if there was a great sacrifice of horseflesh P—Yes, 


13121. (Lord Strathcona and Mownt Royal.) Could 
we come down to this point—could you say approxi- 
mately from your experience at what price you believe 
horses suitable for South Africa would have been de- 
livered by those large contractors, say, at Cape Town or 
one of the other ports? You know the description 
of horse that would have been required ?—If you will 
permit me to explain, that is complicated somewhat in 
this respect, that we import, say, from Australia horses 
entirely for the British mounted branches, and for the 
horses for the British mounted branches we invariably 
pay £50 a head. 


Colonel 
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13122. In India?—Landed in india. In the South 
African campaign, of course, there were a great many 
local corps, such as Mounted Infantry, Yeomanry, and 
various other local corps, which did not require horses 
up to the same standard as you would require for the 
horses of the Field Artillery and British Cavalry. 


13123. You know the character of horses that would 
be suitable for the war there: take such horses, andi 
give an approximate estimate of the price?—1 think 
you would have found that the contractors would have: 
been willing to import horses of every class at an all- 
round average price of £45. : 

13124, £45 delivered at the port of debarkation in. 
Africa ?—Yes, but less than that was paid ; for the horses. 
imported from Australia they only paid £35 each. 


13125. Your opinion is that the whole number of 
horses required for the war could have been delivered for- 
about that price—not more than £45 ?—Yes, those from 
across sea, cost, insurance, freight. 
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jonerts 13126. (Chairman.) I think when we lnst had the 


K.P..G.c.p,, pleasure of meeting you on the 5th of December you 

O.M., G.C.8.1,, Catried your account of the military operations up to 
c.c.1z, Bloemfontein and you promised to give us the remainder 

up to Pretoria to-day. Have you now got that paper P— 
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(See pages 429-468, Vol. I., for Lord Roberts’s previous Evidence.) 


13127. Would you kindly favour us with it?—I hope- 
it is not too long. I ended last December by saying 
that on the 3rd of May I left Bloemfontein by train for 
Karee Siding. The following tables show the approxi- 
mate strength of the forces at my disposal for the- 
advance towards Pretoria, 
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N.B.—19th Brigade with Royal Artillery and details Detached with Major-General Ian Hamilton's force. 
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N.B.—2nd Cavalry Brigade with Royal Artillery and Details detached with Major-General Ian Hamilton’s force. 


Lieutenant-Oolonel Tucker’s Division had been for was hurrying after it from the Thabanchu direction, and. 


some weeks acting on the defensive on the low hills near 
Karee Siding, and on the 3rd May it protected my right 
flank while I advanced with the 11th (Pole-Carew’s) 
Division on Brandfort. The little town was occupied 
soon after noon on the 3rd May, the Boers offering only a 
feeble resistance on account of their right being turned 
by Hutton’s mounted troops frem Brakpan. The enemy 
could hardly, I think, have expected us quite so soon, 
for the railway and telegraph lines were almost intact, 
T halted on the 4th May in order to give Lieutenant- 
General French time to overtake the main column. Hoe 


was obliged to halt for a day or two at Bloemfontein en. 
route to Fefit, It was necessary also to wait until Major-. 
General Ian Hamilton had carried out his part of the 
operations, the plan of which I explained in the following . 
letter to Lieutenant-General Sir Leslie Rundle, whom I 
was leaving in command of the troops in the eastern 
portion of the Orange Free State:—“To Lieutenant-. 
General Sir H. M. L. Rundle, etc., Thabanchu. Strictly 
confidential. Brandfort, 4th May, 1900. My dear 
Rundle,—Before I move further I think it is desirable 
to place you in possession of my general intentions for- 
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our advance north. It seems clear, from what has hap- 
pened in the past, that if the enemy get an opportunity 
they will again at once invade the south-eastern portion 
of the Orange Free State. By doing so they would, 
strategically speaking, have the best chance of injuring 
us, and, should they succeed in getting a footing there, 
our lines of communication would be materially 
threatened. It would cause great consternation in Cape 
Colony, and it would be necessary for me to send back 
troops from the front, which would materially interfere 
with my plan of campaign. Under these circumstances 
I look to you to take such measures as you may consider 
necessary to prevent any large body of the enemy being 
able once more to invest Wepener or to move towards 
Smithfield through the Dewetsdorp—Wepener gap. As 
soon as it can be arranged, Chermside, with the head- 
quarters of the 3rd Division, will proceed to Bloemfon- 
tein, and he will have under his special charge the line 
of railway from Bethulie and Norval’s Pont up to this 
point. It will be your duty to exercise a vigilant control 
to the east of the railway, and prevent the enemy from 
gaining a footing there. My belief is that, as we move 
north, the Boers will find it necessary to withdraw the 
whole of their troops now in front of Thabanchu, and also 
the small bodies now roving about the country south of 
Dewetsdorp. As soon as you are satisfied that they have 
withdrawn in the manner I anticipate, you should move 
such a portion of your force as you think necessary to 
Ladybrand. With Thabanchu and Ladybrand occupied 
in sufficient strength, with Dewetsdorp, Wepener, and 
Smithfield properly garrisoned, with the people disarmed 
and their horses taken from them—a measure which is 
now being thoroughly. carried out-—the Boers will be 
quite unable to move down south, and even if they do get 
there they will find no armed and mounted burghers to 
assist them. I regret to hear that Ian Hamilton has 
tsken one of your field batteries, but if it can be possibly 
arranged the battery shall be returned to you either 
before we reach Kroonstad or immediately afterwards. 
We are now working north on two lines. Jan Hamilton 
on the east is moving direct to Winburg. He has with 
him the following force: Broadwood’s Brigade of 
Cavalry 2nd Brigade of Mounted Infantry, 19th Brigade 
of the 9th Division, and the 21st Brigade. Following 
him, and sufficiently near to support him if necessary, is 
Colvile with the Highland Brigade. I have with me 
the 1st Brigade of Mounted Infantry and the 7th 
(Tucker’s) and 11th (Pole-Carew’s) Divisions, and hope 
later on to be joined by French and his Cavalry. To- 
morrow we shall reach the Vet River, and on Sunday 
Smaldeel Junction, at the same time that Ian Hamilton 
reaches Winburg. Both forces will then move north 
towards Kroonstad. I hope no time will be lost in 
getting there, but I fear that our progress will neces- 
sarily be slow, for the railway must be repaired as 
we move along in order to replenish our supplies. 
Please keep me fully informed of what goes on. You 
have a most important task to perform, and I am sure 
I can rely upon you to carry out. with energy and ability 
the responsible duty I have assigned to you. Please 
acknowledge the receipt of this letter.—Believe me, etc., 
(signed) Roberts, F.M.” Before leaving Bloemfontein I 
had sent for Lieutenant-General Sir Archibald Hunter 
and Colonel Mahon and given them personal instructions 
as to the measures I wished to be adopted for the relief 
of Mafeking. The 10th Division (Hunter’s) and the 
Imperial Light Horse reached Kimberley from Natal 
before the middle of April, and, in conjunction 
with a Brigade (A. Paget’s) of Lord Methuen’s 
Division, had been very busy attracting the 
enemy's attention until Colonel Mahon had crossed 
the Vaal and made a good start towards Mafeking. 
Colonel Mahon’s flying column consisted of 1,100 men in 
all, 900 mounted, including the Imperial Light Horse, 
four Horse Artillery guns with 100 men, and 100 picked 
Infantry to guard the 52 mule carts which carried the 
kits, rations for 16, and forage for 12 days, also medicines 
and medical comforts for the Mafeking garrison. Food 
and other stores for Colonel Baden-Powell’s force were 
to be sent on by railway as soon as the line could be 
repaired. I had ordered the flying column to start not 
later than the 4th May, and to make forced marches for 
the first three or four days, so as to get clear away from 
the enemy; and, while I was halting at Brandfort, 
Lieutenant-General’ Hunter telegraphed from Wind- 
sorten Village that one of his battalions had crossed 
the Vaal, and that Mahon’s little column had got fairly 
off. The same day Major-General Ian Hamilton engaged 
and drove back the enemy’s rearguard at Welkom, about 
15 miles south of Winburg. On this occasion the junction 
of the Boer forces was frustrated by a well-executed 
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movement of the Household Cavalry, the 12th Lancers, 
and, Kitchener’s Horse, under the command of Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel the Earl of Airlie. The enemy fled after 
the encounter, leaving their dead and wounded on the 
field. On the 5th May I left Brandfort and marched with 
the main body to within 3 miles of the Vet River, the 
northern bank of which was held in considerable force 
by the enemy. For three hours the action was chiefly 
confined to Artillery on both sides, our naval and field 
guns making excellent practice, but just before dark 
the Mounted Infantry under Major-General Hutton 
executed a turning movement, and in a very dashing 
manner, under a heavy shell and musketry fire, crossed 
the river 6 miles west of the railway bridge, which, like 
all the bridges over the rivers along our line of advance, 
had been previously destroyed by the enemy. In this 
affair the Canadian, New South Wales, and New Zealand 
Mounted Infantry, and the Queensland Mounted Rifles, 
vied with each other in their efforts to close with the 
enemy. Major-General Ian Hamilton continued his ad- 
vance, and on the same day that we were engaged on the 
Vet he captured Winburg, after an engagement at 
Bobiansburg, in which the 2nd Battalion Black Watch, 
under Lieutenant-Colonel Carthew-Yorstoun, greatly dis- 
tinguished themselves. On this 5th May, too, Major- 
General Barton’s Brigade of LOth Division was heavily 
engaged 2 miles north of Ruidam, not far from the 
Vaal, north of Kimberley, where he was engaged to 
keep the enemy’s attention while Mahon was pash- 
ing on towards Mafeking. On the 6th May we crossed 
the Vet River and encamped at Smaldeel Junction, the 
enemy retreating before us towards the Sand River and 
Kroonstad. The drifts in the river bed were so bad that 
considerable delay occurred in getting the baggage and 
supply convoys through them, necessitating the main 
body halting at Smaldeel for two days. The Mounted 
Infantry, however, pushed on to Welgelegen. and Major- 
General [an Hamilton’s force to about 10 miles north of 
Winburg, its place there being taken by the Highland 
Brigade. Irrespective of the difficult in crossing 
the Vet, I was obliged to halt at Smaldeel 
in. consequence of the railway having been considerably 
damaged. All the culverts had been blown up, and 
every two hundred yards charges of Rackarack had 
been laid under the rails. These might have cost loss 
of life, but they were fortunately discovered by a West 
Australian mounted infantryman, and were all re- 
moved. I was joined on the 8th May by Lieut.-General 
French, with the 1st (Porter’s), 3rd (Gordon’s), and 
4th (Dickson’s) Brigades of Cavalry, and the following 
day the whole force marched to Welgelegen, the 1st 
and 4th Brigades, and the Mounted Infantry moving 
on to the south bank of the Sand, opposite Dupreez 
laager. That evening a squadron of the Scots Greys 
succeeded in crossing the river near Vermenhen’s 
Kraal, and holding the drift at that point. The 7th 
Division biyouacked near Merriesfontein, and Major- 
General Jan Hamilton marched to Bloemplaats, and 
pushed on the Ist Battalion Derbyshire Regiment to 
Junction Drift. During that afternoon I rode to meet 
Major-General Ian Hamilton ‘at a point between Smal- 
deel and Winburg, and arranged with him plans for 
the onward move. Jieut.-General Hunter and Major- 
General A. Paget had been gradually working up the 
Mafeking railway line, and on the 7th May they crossed 
the Vaal, and occupied Fourteen Streams, the enemy 
retiring precipitately, abandoning their clothes and 
ammunition as the 6th and half the 5th Brigades of 
Infantry advanced towards them. Finding that Sir 
Archibald Hunter was meeting with very little opposi- 
tion, and recognising the advantage it would be to my 
force for the enemy at Kroorstad to find themselves 
threatened from the west, I telegraphed to him to 
send Major-General A. Paget’s Brigade back to Lord 
Methuen at Boshof, and to Lord Methuen to send his 
Yeomanry to Hoopstad. On the 9th May I marched 
to the south bank of the Sand. The following morning 
the enemy could be seea holding the north bank of the 
Sand in considerable strength. At daybreak Lieut.- 
General French crossed the river with Porter’s and 
Dickson’s Cavalry Brigades, and Hutton’s Mounted 
Infantry, and made a wide movement past the diamond 
mine at Dirksburg; and at the same time I directed 
Ross’s and Henry’s Mounted Infantry Battalions to 
seize the drift near the-railway bridge. This they suc- 
ceeded in doing by 7 a.m., and were followed across the 
river by the 3rd (Gordon’s) Cavalry Brigade, “J” Bat- 
tery R.H.A., and the 11th (Pole Carew’s) Division. 
The 7th (Tucker’s) Division crossed by the Janction 
Drift. Major-General Ian Hamilton pushed forwar 
the 2nd (Broadwood’s) Cavalry Brigade across the same 
drift, and followed himself with the 21st (Bruce-Hamil- 
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ton’s) and the 19th (Smith-Dorrien’s) Brigades. The 
enemy on my right flank, as well cs in front of Lieut. - 
General French, offered a stubborn resistance, but by 
11.30 a.m. they were driven trom the positions that 
uney had vaken Up, and withdrew towards Kroonstad, 
plowing up the railway bridges and culverts as tney 
fell back. The following telegram from President 
Kruger was found in the office near the Sand River: 
“Where is President Steyn / Delarey must delay the 
British as long as possible. All ammunition and sup- 
plies are to be collected at Kroonstad. The Witwaters- 
rand Commando has been called out.” President Steyn, 
{ heard, had been travelling about the country urging 
the Boers to continue the war, and assuring them that 
they could depend upon European intervention. On 
the evening of the 10th my headquarters, with the 11th 
(Pole-Carew’s) Division, halted at Riet Spruit, eight 
miles north of the Sand. The 7th (Tucker’s) Division 
bivouacked at Deelfontein Nord, and Major-General 
Jan Hamilton’s column halted about four miles east 
of that place. During the afternoon Lieut.-General 
French, with the 1st (Porter’s) and 4th (Dickson’s) 
Cavalry Brigades, and Hutton’s Brigade of Mounted 
infantry, reached a point four miles west of Venters- 
burg Road Station. That evening I received a message 
from Colonel Mahon, from Taungs, dated 7th May, in- 
forming me that in the telegraph olfice at that place he 
learned that the enemy intended making a stand at 
Pudimore, about half way between Warrenton and 
Vryburg, but as I had warned Colonel Mahon to travel 
well to the east of the railway, I felt tolerably sure that 
he would not meet with opposition until he reached 
Mafeking. From time to time I heard from Lieut.- 
General Rundle that the Boers were trying to get 
behind him, put with Winburg held, and the reinforce- 
ments, in the shape of newly arrived Yeomanry and 
Mounted Infantry, which were being hurried up to 
Bloemfontein as fast as they could be equipped with 
horses, etc., Lieut.-General Kelly-Kenny (who was in 
command of the southern part of the Orange Free State) 
had been able to strengthen the line leading through 
the waterworks and Thabanchu, towards Ladybrand, 
sufficiently to enable Lieut.-General Rundle to prevent 
the enemy breaking through it. Sir Alfred Milner was 
constantly communicating to me at this time his fears 
that the Boers might be able to collect in sufficient 
strength to invade Cape Colony for the second time, and 
although I could mot help feeling that there was a 
chance of this occurring, I was pretty sure that the 
rapid advance I was making, with Pretoria for my goal, 
would delay any attempt, at that time, on the part of 
the enemy to recross the Orange River. I was sup- 
ported in this belief by the very accurate information 
which almost daily reached me from Sir George Lagden, 
the Resident Commissioner in Basutoland, who re- 
ported as follows :—‘‘ That your rapid advance north- 
wards has staggered and paralysed the Boers in these 
parts,” and adding that they were lessening their hold 
in Natal, and in the eastern frontier of the Orange Free 
State, and were hurrying up northwards, in order by 
all means in their power to arrest our onward move- 
ment. This information determined me not to make 
any alteration in my plans, but to push on to Kroonstad 
and towards the Transvaal as fast as the great difficulty 
in getting supplies up from the rear would permit. 
Accordingly on the 11th May, I despatched the follow- 
ine telegram while on the march from Reitspruit : — 
“To General Rundle, Thabanchu,—My hope is that 
our advance to Kroonstad will relieve the pressure on 
your force, but should the enemy succeed in turning 
vour right flank, follow them up without delay with 
Brabant’s Division and one of your _ Brigades.* 
The enemy must not be allowed to _ invest 
Wepener again, or to get as far as Smithfield, 
the garrison of which is only one battalion of infantry, 
two guns, and a few mounted men. I do not think 
you need have any anxiety about weakening your force 
to the extent I have named, as it seems scarcely possible 
De Wet can be reinforced, seeing how we are occupying 
the Boers’ attention in this part of the country. 
Acknowledge receipt.” That same day, 11th May. my 
headquarters, with the 11th (Pole-Carew’s) Division, 
marched some 20 miles to Geneva Siding, 14 miles 
short of Kroonstad, and within eight miles of Boschrand 
where the Boers were holding a strong position covering 
the town. The 3rd (Gordcy’s) Cavalry Brigade ad- 
vanced within touch of the enemy, supported on the left 
by Hutton’s Brigade of Mounted Infantry, which 
formed a connecting link with Lieut.-General French’s 
column, which I had ordered to make a wide flankine 
movement west of Kroonstad by the Valsch River Drift. 
and endeavour to destroy the railway and telecraph 








in Lindley and Heilbron, 
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north of that place. The 7th (Tucker’s) Division halted — 
a short distance south-east of Geneva Siding, with 
Major-General Ian Hamilton’s column a tew miles off 
on their right flank. During the night of the 11th the 
enemy vacated their entrenchments at the Boschrand, 
and retreated so rapidly through Kroonstad, that when ~ 
the little party, consisting of Major Hunter Weston, ~ 
R.E., Major Burnham (the Canadian scout), two officers 
and 60 men of the 1st Cavalry Brigade, reached the 
line a few miles north of Kroonstad, they found that the 
Boers had already escaped, and blown up one of the © 
main bridges. ‘this was the same Major Hunter- 
Weston who blew up the railway north of Bloemfontein 
on the 12th March. The main army reached the out- 
skirts of Kroonstad about noon on the 12th May. I sent 
an officer into the town to summon the Landrost, and 
an hour or two later I entered the town, which President 
Steyn, Generals L. Botha, and Delarey had left only 
a short time before. Before leaving Kroonstad President 
Steyn issued a proclamation making Lindley the tem- 
porary seat of the Orange Free State Government. He 
had had considerable difficulty in keeping his followers 
in the field, and it was reported that the Orange Free 
Staters were beginning to distrust the Transvaalers, 
accusing them of having made use of them, and then 
deserting them. Early on the 13th May I received the 
news that Colonel Mahon’s column had reached Vry- 
burg on the 10th May without meeting with any opposi- 
tion; and that up to the 4th May all was well at 
Mafeking, and also with Colonel Plumer’s little force, 
which had bee1 doing such exceilent work for many 
months in the neighbourhood of that place. It was neces- 
sary to halt for some days at Kroonstad. We were then 
870 miles from our base at Cape Town. For several miles 
in our immediate rear the railway needed extensive 
repairs, and a large amount of supplies had to be col- 


lected. Moreover, remounts were urgently re 
quired, as our horses had sadly diminished in 
number, owing to the long marches and the 
scanty amount of forage that was procurable. Besides 


these urgent reasons, it was, I felt, running too great 
a risk to move further forward while the officials of 
the Orange Free State were within 45 miles of my main 
line of advance, and of the railway, on the retention of 
which the existence of my force at this time depended. 
It was essential that President Steyn should be driven 
from Lindley, This operation I entrusted to Major- 
General Ian Hamilton, which entailed his column 
making a considerable detour.. The instructions J 
issued to that officer were as follows :—‘ Kroon- 
stad, 14th May, 1900.—You will proceed to-morrow 
morning to Lindley, where Mr. Steyn has estab- 
lished his seat of Government. Endeavour to 
seize any members of the Government who may be at 
Lindley, and get hold of all official documents. You 
should seize the post and telegraph offices and the tele 
graph line to Bethlehem. Ascertain from English resi 
dents who have been the most pro-Boer, also least anti- 
English, amongst the Dutch inhabitants of Lindley. 
Bring away the former as prisoners, and encourage the 
latter to work in our interests. After taking the advice | 
of the leading British inhabitants, you should appoint 
the man whom they consider best fitted to carry on the 
duties of Landrost. Remain a day or two in Lindley, 
unless you receive orders from me to the contrary, and 
then push on to Heilbron, where President Steyn is — 
residing at present. I fear it will be scarcely possible 
for you to capture President Steyn, as he is living 7 
the terminus of the railway, but I will endeavour to ~ 
arrange to have the line cut somewhere near its junction 
with the main line a day or two after you leave Lindley. 
Should you hear on your arrival at Heilbron that Presi- 
dent Steyn has escaped, it might be worth while to send 
a party in pursuit of him, if there is any reasonable hope 
of capturing him. Act at Heilbron as you have been 
instructed to act at Lindley, and cut the telegraph 
line which connects Heilbron with the Transvaal. 
Between Lindley and Heilbron you will probably be out 
of telegraphic communication with me, but on your 
arrival at the latter place you will once more rejoin the 
telegraphic system. It is possible that you may meet 
with resistance either at or near Lindley, as recent 
reports tend to show that some of the enemy, who have 
lately been near Thabanchu, have fallen back in the 
direction of that town. With regard to burghers, you 
should allow all who surrender their arms and ponies 
to return to their homes, \anless there is some good 
reason to the contrary. Disarm all except the British 
and on your line of march, 
and encourage the people generally to surrender their 
arms . and behave peacefully, assuring them that we 
have no wish to injure them, and that as long as thev 


* Brabant’s was a Colonial Division raised after my arrival at Cape Town. 
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remain in their farms no marm will come tothem. You 
iaust take decisive measures to stop plundering on the 
line of march, and on the arrival of your force at any 
town. Nothing puts the people more against us than 
finding themselves injured by our passage through their 
country. Only such cattle, sheep, and forage as are 
required for the food of the troops should be requisi- 
tioned, and these should be paid tor, or if money is not 
available, receipts should be given for them. Every 
endeayour should be made to save your horses and 
transport animals, by making the men dismount and 
lead their horses whenever possible: Keep me con- 
stantly informed of your movements, and send without 
delay a list of any casualties which may occur.—(Signed) 
Roszrts.” On the 15th May Major-General Ian Hamil- 
ton collected his troops on the east side of Kroonstad, 
and commenced his march early on the following morn- 
ing. I could only spare him a very limited amount of 
supplies, scarcely enough for eight days, trusting to his 
being able to replenish at Lindley and Heilbron, both 
of which places I was anxious to hold while I advanced 
across the Vaal, if troops for this purpose came up in 
time. Major-General lan Hamilton made an 18 miles 
march the first day with his infantry, while his mounted 
troops, under Brigadier Broadwood, reached Kaalfon- 
tein, 10 miles further on. They had scarcely settled 
down for a much needed rest, when hearing that a Boer 
force was retreating in front of the 8th (Rundle’s) 
Division upon Lindley, Major-General Ian Hamilton 
ordered Brigadier-General Broadwood to push on and get 
possession of the town before the Boers could arrive there. 
The cavalry were just in time, and occupied Lindley 
after a slight skirmish. The main portion of the column 
did not arrive until the 18th, the spruits were so 
numerous and difficult, and even then the supply-carts 
were some distance behind. Two days’ supplies for the 
column were found in Lindley, and an important person 
offered to surrender—Piet De Wet (brother of Christian 
De Wet, who has given us a considerable amount of 
trouble from the day we entered the Orange Free State), 


but as his conditions were to be allowed to return to - 
the 


farm, I was obliged to refuse, for, under 
terms of my Proclamation of the 15th March, 
1900, no burgher who had commanded a_ Boer 


force could be allowed to go free. I thought they were 
too important to let them be free about the 
country. Major-General Ian Hamilton’s cclumn left 
Lindley on the 20th. The rear guard was heavily 
attacked, but with the assistance of the 19th (Smith 
Dorrien’s) Brigade, which came direct with the convoy 
from Kaalfontein, the enemy were routed, and the 
Rhenoster River was crossed safely during the night. 
Heilbron was reached on the 22nd; President Steyn 
and the rest of the Orange Free State officiels were 
forced to leave that place and to find a temporary 
asylum at Vrede, and on the 24th, in accordance with 
instructions I had sent to Major-General Ian Hamilton, 
his column reached the main line of the railway near 
the Grootvlei station, a few miles in advance of my 
head-quarters. While at Kroonstad I had been greatly 
troubled at the sickness which had overtaken the troops. 
All available houses, the church, and the two or three 
small hotels had been made use of for the accommodation 
of the large number of enteric cases. Little could be 
obtained in the town in the shape of medical comforts, 
and the few medical officers with me were at their wits’ 
end to know what to do. Very disquieting reports, too, 
came from Bloemfontein about the sick, and tne evening 
before I started from Kroonstad I sent the following 
telegrams to the principal medical officer :—‘“ To 
Surgeon-General Wilson, Bloemfontein. Kroonstad, 
2ist May, 1900, No. C. 1746.—I am concerned to see the 
high death rate at Bloemfontein, and think it is pro- 
bably due to the insanitary condition of that place. I 
understand that Colonel Exham is sanitary officer, whose 
duties are so onerous and continuous that it is quite 
impossible any Principal Medical Officer could 
carry them out efficiently when he has a_ very 
large number of sick to_ look after, as is the 
case at Bloemfontein. You should appoint an 
active, intelligent, medical officer who will make 
it his business to look after the sanitary condition 
of the place, by riding about and thoroughly investi- 
gating the whole place every day. This should be his 
sole duty. Warn the Imperial Yeomanry Field Hospital 
to be ready to start for Army Headquarters in a few 
days; necessary mule transport will be provided. Ac- 
knowledge receipt.—(Signed) Rozmrrs.” The second 
telegram was as follows :—‘‘ To Surgeon-General Wilson, 
Bloemfontein.—Kroonstad, 21st May, 1900. No. C1751. 
—Hospital arrangements here are most unsatisfactory, 
and I trust you will come here and_ super- 
intend them. You need not wait until the 
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railway is open, and you should bring with you Field 

as Many surgeons and medical subordinates as Marshal 
possible. Some hundred mattresses are urgently needed. The hight 
These you must order from Cape Town or wherever they Hon. Kart 
can be procured, and have them sent up in charge of Roberts, 
some responsible person who can see that they are not _ V-C» KG, 
left on the road. The requirements for Kroonstad ron es 
should have been foreseen, and spare surgeons should “U7,” 


have been on the spot; they could have travelled in 


carts from railhead, as many sick and wounded men 106 Feb. 1903. 


have to do. There is ample accommodation for 20 or 

60 nurses, and these should be despatched on Wednesday 
next, by which time the railway trains will reach this. 

As soon as Kroonstad has been put in order, you should 
arrange for hospital accommodation being provided in 
the Transvaal, where medical men, subordinates, nurses, 
and all necessary appliances will be required very 
shortly. Acknowledge receipt.—(Signed) Roprrts.” On 
the eve of leaving Kroonstad I was cheered by the receipt 
of the following telegram from Major-General Baden- 
Powell, dated Mafeking, 17th May, 1900: —“ Happy to 
inform you Mafeking successfully relieved to-day. 
Northern (Plumer’s) and Southern (Mahon’s) columns 
joined hands on the 15th. They attacked the enemy 
yesterday, and after a smart engagement entirely de- 
feated them with loss. British casualties, three killed, 
22 wounded, Relieving force marched into Mafeking 
this morning at 9. Relief and defence forces combined 
moved out and attacked enemy’s head laager, shelled 
them out, and nearly captured Snyman. Took one gun, 
flag, and large amount of ammunition. Enemy appear to 
be retreating in all directions, except one commando 
lying low possibly to cover retreat of the remainder.” 
It was an immense relief to me to be assured that 
Mafeking was safe, and it afforded me great pleasure to 
despatch the following telegrams:—(1) “To Major- 
General Baden-Powell, Mafeking.—Kroonstad, 21st May, 
1900.—Please accept yourself and convey to all ranks 
under your command my warmest congratulations on the 
magnificent defence you have made for 200 days, finishing 
off as it did with the grand success obtained on the 
12th May. You have indeed nobly upheld the honour 
of the British flag, and the whole Empire is proud of 
you. I rejoice that the Queen has been pleased to give 
you the well-earned rank of Major-General. Tell all the 
inhabitants of Mafeking how much their courage and 
fortitude are admired, and how greatly the devotion and 
heroism of the women during a long and terrible period 
of trial are appreciated.” (2) “To Colonel Plumer, 
Mafeking.—I send you my best congratulations on the 
relief of Mafeking. That the garrison was able to hold 
out so long was due, I feel, in a great measure to the 
material support afforded by you and your very small 
force. I beg you will assure all ranks serving under you 
how highly I appreciated their good work, and the 
gallantry displayed by them during the many months 
they were in an isolated position.” (3) “To Colones 
Mahon, Mafeking.—You have performed your difficult 
task with marked ability, and I heartily congratulate you 
and all with you on the success which has attended your 
efforts to relieve Mafeking.” On the 20th May I prepared 
to renew my onward march towards Pretoria, and issued 
the following orders:—(1) “To Brigadier-General 
Gordon, Commanding 3rd Cavalry Brigade.—Kroonstad, 

20th May, 1900.—You will start to-morrow with the 
Brigade under your command. You will prospect the 
couutry between Honing Spruit Station and Boschpoort, 
so as to clear the road for the convoy, which will nes 
start until Tuesday (22nd). You should prospect further 
to the north and east. See that the country is clear 
towards Vaal Krantz, and communicate with hkead- 
quarters, which will be at Honing Spruit on Tuesday 

evening, so as to ascertain whether you should join the 
main body on Wednesday at Roodeval.” (2) “To Lieu- 

tenant-General French, Commanding Cavalry Division. 

Jordan Siding.—Kroonstad, 20th May, 1900.—You wil! 

move from your camp at Jordan Siding to-day. On 

Monday and Tuesday you will proceed without distress- 

ing your horses and prospect the country west of the 

Rhenoster River along the Klerksdorp Road and towards 

Bothaville. Halt whenever convenient, but on Tuesday 

night you should be north of the Rhenoster River, ready 

to move early on Wednesday to a position across the 

railway somewhere near Prospect, where the Heilbron- 

Vredefort Road crosses the railway. My present infor- 

mation leads me to believe that the enemy are holding 

the northern bank of the Rhenoster River, but you must 

endeavour to find out and communicate to me their 

exact position. Should they retire from it towards the 

Transvaal, you can then cross the Vaal as we arranged, 

so as to meet my force on the 26th and 27th not far 
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from Vereeniging, ; but make sure of the whereabouts of 
the enemy’s main force first of all, as I understand they 
will make a determined stand between this and the Vaal 


Hon. Earl River, and this may give us a chance of capturing their 


Roberts, 
ViC., K.G.; 


K.P., G.C.B., north than Prospect. 


yuns if you are across the railway and on their line of 
OAveat bs time, and able to blow up a culvert further 
I doubt whether General Jan 


O.M., G.C.S.L, Fomilton’s force Will be able to take part in any opera- 
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acting for a portion of the distance as escort to a convoy 
of supplies destined for General Hamilton’s force. You 
will be accompanied by Major-General Hutton’s Brigade 
of Mounted Infantry, whilst Henry’s and Ross’s corps 
of Mounted Infantry will be in front of my main column, 
Lieutenant-General Lord Methuen is to leave Hoopstad 
to-day, and reports that he expects to be at Bothaville 
on the 24th on his way to Reitzburg. You may be able 


G.C.1.E. 





I have, however, 
plan. 


pee tions we may have near the Rhenoster River, as it is 
10 Feb. 1903. scarcely possible he can be at Heilbron before the 23rd. 
kept him informed of our proposed 
ordon’s Brigade will start to-morrow, and clear 
the country north of the Kroonstad-Heilbron Road, 


FYELD STATE oF THE NATAL ARMY ON THE Ist JUNE 1900. 











GUNS. 
UNIT Officers. Ce Horses . 
Ranks, : Pom- . 
Naval. | Field. | poms. Machine. 
Head Quarter Staff, and attached - - | 32 238 336 “ - = #4 
ist Cavalry Brigade~) * “-"400- or e818 62 1,422 948 ¥ = ~ 3 
3rd Mounted Brigade - - - =» -j + 150 2,709 2,674 — 8 Sipe rete 
2nd Infantry Division - - . - 249 9,863 856 - 18 | | 10 
4th Infantry Divisien (General Lyttleton’s 260 10,498 2,295 ~ 26 1 9 
force). 
Colonel Bethune’s Force - “ : - 26 495 567 ‘ns 2 - 1 
5th Infantry Division = - - . - 207 8,197 717 ~ 18 - 7 
Corps Artillery . - - - 24 654 312 - 18 2 a 
Ammunition Park - - - - 2 31 4 = pe - | em 
Naval Brigade - - - - - 11 89 14 6 - ~ rs 
Royal Engineers - 7 : - 6 229 44 _ e a s 
Army Service Corps - - - 3 24 14 = - _ ae 
Drakenberg Defences x < : 93 4,565 1,156 = 19 — 5 
Lines of Communication troops - 254 5,322 2,166 - 4 ie 9 
Torars - - -| 1,379. | 44,336 | 12103 | 6 11. wlatiead Maemabettieaee 
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to communicate with him during your advance north- 
wards. Keep me-informed of your movements, and: of 
any information you are able to give of the enemy’s 
position. Acknowledge receipt.—(Signed) Rosernts.’ 




















N.B.—The above figures are exclusive of sick, wounded, missing, &e. 











STATEMENT showing the approximate strengths of the Natal Local Forces in the Field, 1899-1900, 











Corps. Officers. Men. 
Staff - - - - - 3 A ( Uy 
Natal Naval Volunteers’ - - : : - . 6 
Natal Carbineers - : - c 35 | 
Natal Mounted Rifles - - - é - Z 4 13 
Umvoti Mounted Rifles- - : ‘ = 2 10 
Border Mounted Rifles - - - F 14 
Natal Field Artillery - - - - 5 
Natal Royal Rifles : = - 2 : z 10 
Durban Light Infantry : - : = : 2 19 
Volunteer RALM.C. - e 5 z i 15 
Volunteer Veterinary Corps ake ole - eoidiie 8 
Hotchkiss Gun Detachment bs Ne 3 £ : Z 2 
Natal Police - - - 7 , = P - ce : 37 
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Between the dates 31st October 
1900, these totals were reduced to 


Totals - - 


and 3lst December 
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ROYAL COMMISSION ON THE WAR IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


Before continuing my narrative of the further advance 
towards Pretoria it seems necessary to give a short 
account of the movements of the several forces under 
General Sir Redvers Buller in Natal, and Lieutenant- 
General Lord Methuen in the western part of the 
Orange Free State. On the day before my departure 
iysad Bioomfuttein I hed telegraphed to General Buller 
as follows, in order that his movements might, as 
far as possible, correspond with mine: — “To 
General Buller, Ladysmith. — Bloemfontein, 2nd 
May, 1900. — Cipher. — A force under command of 
General Ian Hamilton successfully cleared large 
numbers of the enemy out of Houtnek, 10 miles north of 
Thabanchu, yesterday. This force will soon advance on 
Winburg, and another, which I accompany, will move 
simultaneously along the line of railway. You should 
occupy the enemy’s attention on the Biggarsberg, and 
as their numbers decrease, which they assuredly will, 
move your troops towards the Transvaal, repairing the 
railway as you advance. Please let me know what you 
can hope to do in this respect.—(Signed) Roszrts.” 
On the drd May, and before my _ telegram 
of the 2nd idem had apparently been received, 
General Buller sent me the following message from 
Ladysmith: “To Lord Roberts, Brandfort, 3rd May, 
1900.—The situation in Natal is as follows: The enemy 
during the last seven weeks have prepared all passes in 
the Biggarsberg for defence, with many gun emplace- 
ments and double lines of entrenchments. These are 
now held by about 6,000 men, with first rate lateral 
communications, and there are about 1,000 more within 
each in Zululand and Vryheid. I do not think I 
should be justified in trying to force either the Cundy- 
cleugh, Newcastle, or Dundee roads. The weak point 
of the defence is that portion of the Berg between 
Dundee and Helpmakaar. To attack that, a force from 
Elandslaagte will have to make a flank march of 25 
miles, exposed to attack by Waschbank Valley, and 
then to force the pass where I shall probably find from 
-2,000 to 3,000 men in a strong position, possibly more. 
To do this, I think it ought to be of a strength of two 
divisions. To close the Newcastle and Dundee roads 
Tequires six battalions. It is nine miles of front 
offering advantages to the attack, and one weak division 
is not more than enough to cover Ladysmith and make 
front to the passes and the Cundycleugh roads. I have 
.also to guard Zululand and Stonefield on the road to 
Estcourt and Greytown. I am short, therefore, by two 
brigades of the force I think I ought to have. If you 
-can send me two brigades, or even one, I think I ought 
‘to make a certainty of it with expedition ; without them 
I shall try, but may be too weak, though, personally, 
I do not think the risk very great. If you are right in 
‘thinking that your advance will assuredly decrease the 
mumber opposing me, I shall be quite safe; but I 
azather, myself, incline to think that it will at first have 
the opposite effect, as there will be many Orange Free 
Staters who will shy from your advance, but will be 
-quite ready to come into the Biggarsberg ,while I doubt 
any of these Transvaalers leaving this until you 
‘threaten their own country. Troubles from lung sick- 
ness and scarcity of grass have forced me, in pursuance 
-of instructions, to scatter my transport, but I can start 
in four days.” On the 11th May I telegraphed as 
‘follows to General Buller, Ladysmith :—“ Ventersburg 
Road Station.—Unless my information is very incorrect 
‘the Drakensberg Passes must be very lightly held, and 
there cannot be any large force opposed to you on the 
Biggarsberg. I think you might, without any undue 
tisk, push on towards the Transvaal, and thus afford 
me material assistance.” On the 13th May, and before 
‘the receipt of my telegram of the 11th, General Buller 
informed me that, in accordance with instructions to 
‘keep the enemy occnpied on the Biggarsberg, he had 
concentrated some of his troops at Sunday’s River Drift, 
-on the Helpmakaar road; on the 12th he had occupied 
Waschbank’ and Indooda Mountain. On the 14th 
May he reported he hoped to reach Dundee the next 
‘day, and, “if all goes well,” to reach Newcastle on the 
19th, On the 15th} May I congratulated General 
‘Buller on the success of his operations in the direction 
of Dundee, and suggested, if the position in Laing’s 
Nek proved to be strongly entrenched, it might be 
‘advisable for him to make his way through the passes 
-west of Newcastle, and march on Vrede, a move which 
I said “would greatly assist me.” I added that I 
hoped to be at Vereeniging on the 30th May, and if he 
“could possibly manage to be on the Vaal River at the 
point where the Vrede-Standerton road crosses it on 
the same day, I think the simultaneous entry of the 
two columns into Transvaal territory would have 
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a great effect. By moving on Standerton you 
would turn the Laing’s Nek position, and cut the rail- 
way from Natal, and might possibly capture some of 
the enemy’s guns and rolling stock.” Onthe 16th May 
General Buller reported having occupied Dundee the 
previous day, that the Transvaalers had evacuated the 
Drakensberg, and were in much reduced numbers. 
Later the same day General Buller reported that he 
doubted being able to raise enough wagons to supply 
a force marching from Newcastle by Botha’s Pass to 
Standerton, a distance of nearly 100 miles; that 
he was inclined to think it would be easier and quicker 
to force Laing’s Nek, as it could be done without much 
difficulty, but that he would prefer to reserve his 
opinion until he had seen the place. On the 17th May 
I informed General Buller that Sir A. Hunter had 
occupied Christiana without opposition, and I believed 
that the enemy were concentrating on the Vaal River 
to oppose my advance. I said it was unlikely, therefore, 
that he would meet with much opposition in the Free 
State, and that one division would be quite able to 
take care of itself as far as Vrede. 1 added that 
threatening Standerton from Vrede, would, I thought, 
cause the enemy to leave Laing’s Nek, and that they 
would certainly do so when we reached Johannesburg, 
“which we ought to do early in June.” On the 18th 
May General Buller reported that his cavalry had 
occupied Newcastle the preceding day, and that the 
enemy, who appeared to be thoroughly demoralised, 
intended, it was said, to stand at Laing’s Nek, and 
that he thought it would be best for him to force Laing’s 
Nek. The following day General Buller telegraphed 
that Imneutenant-General Clery had} moved to the 
Ingogo,, and Lord Dundonald to Laing’s Nek, and that 
the Nek was held in strength. On the 20th General 
Buller reported that the railway was so much injured 
that he doubted if he could get supplies up in time to 
be at Standerton on the 30th. On the 22nd General 
Buller reported that the enemy were in great strength 
on Laing’s Nek, and that he proposed to attack as soon 
as the railway was sufficiently repaired to secure his 
supplies being brought up. He said it would be of the 
greatest assistance to him if I could tell what portion 
of our force was in the Orange Free State east of the 
railway, where they were, and on what objective they 
were moving. And he asked if it was true that we had 
occupied Bethlehem. I replied to this telegram on the 
following day in these words: “As, from your report, 
Laing’s Nek is held in considerable force, I think it 


would be better to defer attacking it until the effect is 


known of our appearance on the Vaal River, and, I 
hope, a few days later, at Johannesburg. Laing’s 
Nek is a position which, if well defended, could not be 
taken without great loss, a loss which is not worth in- 
curring, as your occupation of it would not now 
materially assist in our advance, and a few days in the 
repair of the railway will not signify. Besides the 7th 
and 11th Divisions with Army Head-quarters marching 
along the railway, the following troops are to the east 
of the line: Jan Hamilton’s force at Heilbron, the 
Highland Brigade and 9th Division Headquarters 
moving to Lindley. 8th Division hold Bresler’s Flat, 
Tremmel, Clocolan, and Ladybrand. Bethlehem is not 
occupied, but Senekal probably will be shortly. Mr. 
Steyn is at Frankfort ; and as the only Free State oppo- 
sition to us now is in the extreme north-east corner of 
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the State a move of one of your Divisions to Vrede, as. 


I suggested in my telegram of the 14th May, would be 
most advantageous. 
shortly, but, should it not, it would be better for you 
to move towards Vrede than ,to Laing’s Nek in the 
event of the enemy not evacuating that position.” On 
the same day, 23rd May, and before receiving my tele- 
gram, General Buller wired to me as follows :—“ The fol- 


lowing is, as far as I can make out, the position here: | 


Laing’s Nek is held by the Wakkerstroom, Pretoria, and 
Johannesburg Commandos, under Erasmus ; Ganvlei by 
the Carolina and Lydenburg Commandos under Lucas 
Meyer, and a commando composed of troops from Van 
Reenan’s Pass and Tintwa, is leading south of Botha’s 
Pass. The Orange Free State President is said to be in 
Harrismith, through which town the commando from 


This opposition may collapse 


Ladybrand has just passed ; these two last items are not. 


confirmed. Noll’s Nek is occupied. May I again ask 
you what forces you have in the east of the Orange Free 
State, and where they are; if my information is correct 
it is desirable that I should know. I hope te 
get rail-head to Glencoe junction to-night. 1 
have, whichever way I turn, a difficult pass to 
force, and I cannot promise to be on the Vaal River 
by the 30th as you wish, but I shall try my best.” ‘To’ 
my telegram of the 23rd May, General Buller replied as 
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Field follows :—‘“,Newcastle, 24th May,—I must try and do Lyttelton is now moving towards Vryheid. Clery 1s 
Marshal what you wish, but I doubt being able to do it. Please bombarding Laing’s Nex. 1 consider 1 have about 
The fight see my No. 258 telegram of 23rd May. Since sending  1U,V0U to 12,000 enemy round me, but they are much 
Hon. Earl it T have located the Utrecht, Piet Retief, and Vryheid disheartened, and were they not in such strong positions. 
oberts, commandos between Utrecht and Wakkerstroom, and 1 doubt if they would show any fight. Railway opened 
V-C., K.G., according to some English-speaking deserters who sur- 10 Newcastle un 28th.” To the above 1 replied in the 

K.P, GC.B, rondered yesterday, I have forces of 10,000 men round folowing words:—‘ 30th May,—Very glad to hear of 
Cet Ly\ine. . From. Dundeeaiashere. 1. have. the enemy on both your successful progress. When you get possession ot 


Liaing’s Nek you could not do better than push on to. 
Ermelo and Belfast, as proposed in your telegram of 
26th May.” On 31st May, General Buller replied to my 


sides, and close to my communications. If I send a 
10 Feb. 1903. Division to Vrede I do not see how I am to cover its 
communications, and it will be enVair. I think I ought 





to let your force get nearer to mine before I try such a 
risky expedition. I will, as soon as the railway reaches 
Ingagne and frees my transport, try and force the 
Drakensberg. Once in the Orange Free State I could 
say better what I can do. As far as I can learn the 
whole of the forces lately at Ladybrand and Wepener 
have evaded your forces, and have passed through Beth- 
lehem and Harrismith. Until I can locate them more 
accurately it would be, I think, an undue risk to detach 
part of my small force to Vrede, seeing how both my 
flanks in Natal are hampered. Almost all the com- 
mandos in the eastern Transvaal, together with those 
of the Orange Free State who have not eur- 
rendered, or fled north, seem to be now in front 
of or on my flank. I do not think I am 
strong enough to deal with such a force except with 
great caution. Up to this your advance so far from 
relieving pressure on me, as you anticipated, seems to 
have increased it.” On the 26th May, General Buller 
telegraphed _to me as follows:—“The railway was 
through to Ingagne last night, and should be in New- 
castle Tuesday. It has been a wonderfully good piece of 
work, and troops and all concerned deserve the greatest 
credit. My force concentrates here to-morrow, but I 
think at present I am too weak for the job allotted me. 
Your advance has, as I anticipated, increased my diffi- 
culties, not weakened them. Laing’s Nek is very 
strongly held, and is almost quite? unassailable.” (The 
cipher word is either “almost” or “ quite””—it means 
both, so I have put both in here.) “I had hoped to turn 
it by Botha’s Pass, but that now is strongly held. 
Deserters and others say 5,000 mixed Free Staters have 
come here from Ladybrand and Kroonstad ; you will 
know if this can be true, but certainly there is a con- 
siderable force on the Drakensberg, and the passes all 
offer great advantages to the defence. I had just cleared 
Nkutu, and restored the magistracy, and to-day I have 
had to send 1,690 men from Dundee to try and cut off a 
commando said to be advancing from Vryheid to Nkutu. 
I have 100 miles of communications threatened on both 
flanks at short distances, and only six Brigades and a 
few Volunteers there to defend them, and also a force 
of 10,000 of the enemy in very strongly prepared posi- 
tions in front uf me. My view is that if you could send 
a Division to the top of Muller’s Pass I could supply 
it and reinforce it. I could then turn the other passes 
and Laing’s Nek, and once out of these defiles I could 
send two Divisions, possibly three, anywhere. If I can 
get past Laing’s Nek, ought I not to strike at once at 
Ermelo and Belfast or Middelburg? I know the sacrifice, 
and believe, starting with a strength of three Divisions, 
the operation is feasible.’”” On the same day, 26th May, 
I replied to General Buller’s telegram of the 24th May, 
in these words:—“It is quite unnecessary that yex 
should run any undue risk with your force, either in 
Laing’s Nek or Drakensberg direction. My advance 
troops are now across the Vaal, and the main body will 
be on the north side to-morrow. I am arranging to occupy 
all the principal places in the north-east of the Orange 
Free State as far as Vrede with the 8th Division, High- 
land Brigade, and part of the 1st Division, the head- 
quarters of which will be at Kroonstad on the 28th. 
Hunter reached Vryburg on the 24th.” On the 27th 
May, General Buller telegraphed to me as follows :— 
“In addition to the enemy holding Laing’s Nek, I 
believe there are on my right flank about 1,500 men of 
the local commandos. To my left, on the Drakensberg, 
the number is uncertain, but about 4.000 are within 
easy reach of Botha’s Pass. I think it best in these 
circumstances to clear my right flank, and am, therefore. 
moving a column to Utrecht.” On the 30th May, I 
received the following telegram from General Buller :— 
“ All here are delighted with your successful advance. 
The enemy haying formed a laager at Dornberg passed 
my right rear annoying me. On the 27th May I directed 
a force, under Hildyard, by. Wools Drift or Utrecht, 
and another under Lyttelton by Inchanga Drift on Dorn- 
berg. These movements have caused the enemy at 
Dornberg 1o retire north. Hildyard is at Utrecht. The 
town has s*rrendered, and negociations for further sur- 
renders are im progress. Result as yet doubtful. 


telegram of 30th May as follows: —‘“I shall start as you. 
wish as soon as I get through. I am in rather a tight 
place at present though. When may I expect the 

Division asked for in my cipher of the 26th May to reach 
the top of the Biggarsberg? My information now is 
that neither Van Reenan’s Pass nor Tintwa is occupied 
in any strength, and I am commencing repairing. the 
Harrismith railway. If a Division or Brigade reaches 
Harrismith I expect to be able to rail supplies it may 
require as far as Brakwal to meet its wagons.” And 
on the 2nd June, General Buller telegraphed to me from 
Newcastle: —“ On the 30th May I sent to the Com- 
mandant on Laing’s Nek, and told him that Lord 

Roberts had crossed the Vaal, and that further 
fighting was useless. This evidently produced a meet- 

ing, between our out-posts to-day, of Assistant Com- 

mandant Christian Botha and myself. He asked me 
what terms of peace you would offer, and I undertook 
to make no advance for three days while he was com- 

municating with his Government. Can you let me 
know your terms of peace for individual and separate 
commandos? I told him that my terms were that his 
men should surrender all guns, and return to their 

farms, and if they did that they would take their 
rifles with them, subject to the understanding that 

Lord Roberts will later probably order their disarma- 
ment. I thought this would not be wrong, as they can 

at this moment run away if they wish, and take both 

guns and rifles with them. I said that to talk about 
independence was nonsense ; if hereafter they behaved 
themselves they might become an independent colony— 
that was the only chance they had. I think they are 
inclined to give in, and that I have in front of me 
about half the Transvaal forces now in the field. If 
you think it worth while, please let me know if I may 
mention any terms of peace to them. I think that even 
if assisted from the Orange Free State, it will cost me 
about 500 men killed and wounded to get out of Natal.” 
On the 3rd June I replied to the above as follows :—“ My 
terms with the Transvaal Government are uncon- 
ditional surrender. With regard to troops, those who 
deliver up their arms and riding animals are allowed to 
go to their homes on signing pledge that they will not 
fight again during present war. The exceptions to this 
rule are those who have commanded portions of the 
Republican forces, or have taken an active part in the 
policy which brought about the war, or who have been 
guilty of, or have been parties to, wanton destruction of 
property, or guilty of acts contrary to the usages of 
civilised warfare. Principal officers should remain 
with you on parole until you receive instructions re- 
garding their disposal.” On the same day, drd June, 

T telegraphed the following information to General 
Buller re disposal of my force —— It will be some days 
before Harrismith can be occupied, but Rundle and 

Brabant will move their forces from F icksburg as soon 
as they feel able to do so. We are holding Heilbron, 

Lindley, Senekal, and Ficksburg. We left. Johan- 
nesburg to-day, and hope to reach Pretoria on the 5th.” 
The following day, 4th June, General Buller tele- 
graphed as follows:—“I shall be in a position on the 
6th June to force Laing’s Nek by a turning movement. 

Position, of course, is a strong one, and whichever of the 
four passes I try I shall expect to find nearly 4,000, 

with guns, in front of me. On the other hand not more 
than half, if so many, of these men will wish to fight. 

The 8th Division are moving but slowly, and I can gain 

no intelligence of the movements of the Highland 
Brigade. Do the instructions contained in your mes- 

sages of May 23rd and 26th still hold good, or shall I 
go on? TI do not think it would be a very difficult 
undertaking, but, of course, there is always uncertainty 

about an attempt on a mountain pass.” To the above 
telegram from General Buller I replied on the 5th 

June :—“ It would, of course, be most satisfactory if 
you could get possession of Laing’s Nek, but scarcely 
seems necessary to do so now at the cost of many 
valuable lives, for we are in possession of Pretoria. You 
might commence the turning movement, and judge for 
yourself whether it would be worth while to continue 
it, according to the opposition you may meet with.” 
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Qn the 8th June I received the following message from 
General Buller :—‘“ On the 6th Talbot Coke, with 10th 
Brigade and South African Light Horse, seized Van 
Wyk’s hill. The enemy made some resistance, and a 
good deal of sniping, casualties about four kited, 14 
wounded. During the 6th and 7th we got two 47 and 
two 12-pounder naval guns on to Van Wyk, and two 
5-inch guns on to the south-western spur of ‘Linkwells 
under cover of their fire. General Hildyard to-day 
assaulted all the spurs of the berg between Botha’s Pass 
and@Inkwelsane ; the attack, which was well planned 
by General Hildyard, and carried out with immense 
dash by the troops, for whom no mountains were too 
steep, out-flanked the enemy, who were forced to 
retire from their very strong positions. I do not think 
we had any casualties, and I hope I have obtained a 
position from which I can render Laing’s Nek un- 
tenable.” 


Lord Methuen remained in command of the Kimberley 
district from the date of my leaving Modder River 
camp umtil the 9th March, when he moved to Boshof, 
of which he took possession, left a suitable garrison 
there, and returned to Kimberley on the 13th idem. 
Later in the month Lord Methuen was at Barkly West 
assisting in the pacification of the Griqualand, Camp- 
‘bell, and Douglas districts. But on the 28th I found it 
mecessary to recall him to Kimberley in view of his 
again going to Boshof, as news had reached me that a 
column, chiefiy composed of foreigners, under a French 
officer, Count Villebois de Mareuil, would probably 
attack Boshof on their way to destroy the railway be- 
tween Kimberley and the Orange River. Lord Methuen’s 
‘troops reached Boshof on the 4th April, and on the 5th 
successfully attacked the commando, killing Count 
Villebois de Mareuil, and either killing or capturing 
all with him. From that time until the 14th May Lord 
Methuen remained at Boshof, and assisted materially 
in the success of Colonel Mahon’s advance to Mafeking 
by supplying his little coloumn with transport, and by 
detaching Major-General Arthur Paget’s Brigade to 
-assist in occupying the enemy’s attention on the Vaal, 
near the point it had been arranged for Colonel Mahon 
‘to cross that river. On the 14th Lord Methuen left 
Boshof for Hoopstad, where he arrived on the 17th May, 
and where on the 19th idem he was rejoined by Major- 
‘General Arthur Paget’s Brigade As I was not sure on 
first arriving at Kroonstad whether I should be able to 
‘leave a sufficiently strong garrison to hold it, I arranged 
‘to bring Lord Methuen’s column there from Hoopstad, 
‘but later on, thinking we had sufficient for the defence 
-of Kroonstad, I decided to make use of Lord Methuen’s 
‘Division to help us during the passage of the Vaal, and 
on the 18th May I sent him the following telegram from 
‘Kroonstad :—“ Very glad to hear that you have 
occupied Hoopstad. Instead of coming here, the gar- 
rison for which I have arranged, march on Reitzbury 
and Parijs; if you start on Sunday, the 20th, you 
should reach the former place on the 26th or 27th, and 
the latter on the 28th or 29th, about the date on which 
T expect to pass the Vaal. Let me know if your supply 
‘arrangements will permit of your doing this.” Later 
‘in the day I again telegraphed to Lord Methuen :— 
“Try and keep me informed of your movements, first 
vid Hoopstad, and later by orderlies to the railway line, 
‘up which we shall advance. Look out for our cavalry. 
Acknowledge receipt.” And on the 23rd May once 
more I telegraphed to Lord Methuen from the south 
‘bank of the Rhenoster River :—“TI hope you will re- 
ceive this at Bothaville, and that you will be able to 
‘march from there to Reitzburg in three days, where you 
‘should arrive on Sunday. If you find the passage of 
the Vaal at Elandslaagte fairly easy you might cross 
-there, and proceed to Venterskroon, and then work up 
the right bank to Lindeque. Should you not find this 
‘plan feasible, then keep by the southern road through 
Parijs, towards Vereeniging. On Saturday or Sunday, 
“26th or 27th, at the latest, I hope to be on the Vaal 
River, opposite Vereeniging. The cavalry will be be- 
tween me and Parijs, so that your movement from 
Reitzburg, either north towards Ventersk:won, or north- 
-west towards Parijs, will be advantageow. Wire to me 
‘from Bothaville what you think you will be able to do. 
Acknowledge receipt.” The following day I counter- 
manded this order, and directed Lord Methuen to march 
direct to Kroonstad. My reasons for this change were 
‘that Major-General Ian Hamilton had carried out the 
work entrusted to him in the Lindley-Heilbron 
‘direction more rapidly than I had hoped for, and 
was already on the railway ahead of the main 
‘pody. I conld, therefore, feel certain that his column 
-would be able to afford the support to the cavalry divi- 
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sion which it would assuredly require, for, according 
to the information I had received, the Tramsvaalers had 
collected in great strength for the protection of J ohan- 
nesburg, on the route by which Lieutenant-General 
French was proceeding, and which lay through a part 
of the country very difficult for cavalry to operate in 
without the assistance of infantry and heavy guns. Of 
Lord Methuen’s Division I could not be so sure. I had 
not even heard of its arrival at Bothaville, and I did not 
know what opposition it might meet with between that 
place and the Vaal. I had to act without loss of time, 
for the cavalry and mounted infantry had already 
crossed the Vaal, and I could not risk letting them go 
further without proper support. Under these circum- 
stances it appeared to me better that Lord Methuen 
should conform to his original orders, and go to Kroon- 
stad. Moreover, I was getting anxious about that 
place, and my long line of communication, on the 
security of which the whole of the troops en route to 
Pretoria were dependent for their supphes. Although 
Major-General Ian Hamilton had succeeded in driving 
President Steyn further to the east, this part of the Boer 
army had not been severely punished, and I knew that 
a large force under Christian De Wet—the commandant 
who had given us so much trouble from the day we had 
crossed the Orange Free State boundary—was hovering 
about Lindley and Heilbron, neither of which places 1 
had been able as yet to occupy. I knew, too, that the Free 
Staters had announced their determination not to cross 
the Vaal, and that in all probability a large number of 
them would be available to harass me in the rear. I 
left Kroonstad on the 22nd May, halted that night at 
Honing Spruit, and marched the next day to the south 
bank of the Rhenoster River, and on the 24th to Vrede- 
fort Road Station. From there I issued the following 
orders to Major-General Ian Hamilton :—“ You should 
march to-morrow, the 25th, from Arcadia, near Cromel- 
lenburg Spruit, to Boschbank, on the south bank of the 
Vaal River, which, if unoccupied, you should cross 
with a portion of your force immediately on arrival. 
On Sunday morning, the 26th May, you should advance 
10 miles in a northerly direction, and then five miles in 
a north-easterly direction, which should place you eight 
miles due west of Meyerton Railway Station. This you 
should occupy early on Sunday morning, by which time 
we shall be engaging the Boer army believed to be at 
Vereeniging. A report has been received this after- 
noon from General Hutton that his mounted infantry 
and French’s cavalry are advancing up the Vaal 
from Parijs. These officers have been informed of the 
movements you have been directed to make, and have 
been ordered to assist you, if necessary, in crossing the 
Vaal. You should show them these orders when you 
meet them, but you are not to make any change in them 
without directions from me.” 


On the 24th May, the day I reached Vredefort Station, 
the force under my immediate command was dis- 
posed of as follows :—The 11th (Pole-Carew’s) Division 
at Vredefort Road Station ; the 7th (Tucker’s) Division 
bivouacked near Prospect on the west of the railway, 
four miles in rear; and the 5rd (Gordon’s) Brigade of 
Cavalry four miles east of the station. Major-General 
Ian Hamilton’s column was at Eerstegenik, seven miles 
north of the headquarters, and the mounted troops, 
under Generals French and Hutton, were moving in a 
north-westerly direction, the 1st (Porter’s) and the 4th 
(Dickson’s) Cavalry Brigades crossing the Vaal. a 
Parijs and Versailles respectively. On this day, the 
Queen’s Birthday, I signed and read out the following 
Proclamation, formally annexing the Orange Free State 
to Her Majesty’s dominions :— “ Proclamation. -- 
Whereas certain territories in South Africa, heretofor, 
known as the Orange Free State, have been conquered 
by Her Majesty’s forces, and it has. seemed expedient 
to Her Majesty that the said territories should be 
annexed to, and should henceforth form part of Her 
Majesty’s dominions, and that I should provisionally, 
and until Her Majesty’s pleasure is more fully known, 
be appointed administrator of the said territories, with 
power to take all such measures and to make and en- 
force such laws as I may deem necessary for the peace, 
order, and good government of the said territories: 
Now, therefore, I, Frederick Sleigh, Baron Roberts of 
Kandahar, K.P., GCB., G.C.S.1, GOLE., V.C., 
Field-Marshal and Commanding in Chief the British 
Forces in South Africa, by Her Majesty’s command, in 
virtue of the power and authority conferred upon me 
in that behalf by Her Majesty’s Royal Commission, 
dated 21st May, 1900, and in accordance with Wer 
Majesty’s instructions thereby and otherwise signified 
to me, do proclaim and make known that, from and 


Field. 
Marshal 
The Right 

Hon. Earl 
Roberts, 
V.C., K.G., 
K.P., G:C.B., 
0.M., G.C.8.1L, 
G.C.1.E. 


——— 


10 Feb. 1908. 
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after the publication hereof, the territories known as Johannesburg, but to push round to the north of it,. 


Field Fl ; 
ree State are annexed to and form part of via Florida, to the neighbourhood of Driefontein (461),. 

ney oat ce ee dominions, and that, provisionally, and and from there to communicate with us by the south. 
y/o "Pourl until Her Majesty’s pleasure is fully declared, the said of the town to Germiston. You should cut all tele- 
Roberts, territories will bé administered by me with such rowers gtaph wires from Johannesburg, north, west, and 
V.C.,K.G., as aforesaid. Her Majesty is pleased to direct that the east, so as to prevent communication temporarily. 


We shall endeavour to establish a signal station at 


K.P.,G.C.B., itories shall henceforth be known as the Orange | st 
il ue Syferfontein (191) to-night, and on the Klipriversberg 


0.M., G.C.S.L, River Colony. God save the Queen.—Given under my 


G.C.LE. hand and seal at the headquarters of the Army in 
South Africa, Camp south of the Vaal River, in the said 
territories, this 24th day of May, in the year of our 
Lord 1900.—(Signed) Ropzrrs, Field-Marshal, Com- 
manding in Chief Her Majesty’s Forces in South 
Africa.” On the 25th I marched with the 11th Divi- 
sion to Grootvlei, the 7th Division halting at Wittle- 
poort, the 4th and 8th Battalions of Mounted Infantry 
proceeding to Steepan, 10 miles north of Grootvlei, 
and the 3rd Cavalry Brigade to Welterseden to guard 
our right flank. Generals French and Hutton moved 
up the Vaal to a drift near Lindaque. On the 26th 
May I marched with the 7th and 11th Divisions to 
Taaibosch Spruit, while Colonel Henry's Mounted 
Infantry reached the Vaal at Viljoen’s Drift, and, after 
occupying the coal mines and railway station on the 
south bank, crossed the river and held the drift and 
bridge, one span of the latter having been blown up 
by the Boers. The 3rd Cavalry Brigade continued to 
guard my right, and Major-General Ian Hamilton’s 
column at Wonderwater Drift my left flank. Generals 
French and Hutton advanced across the Rietz Spruit, 
encountering but slight opposition. While at Taai- 
bosch Spruit I heard from Lord Methuen that he had 
received the order to proceed to Kroonstad, and that he 
hoped to be there on the 28th May, and I issued the 
following instructions to Lieutenant-General French 
and Major-General Ian Hamilton: (1) To Lieutenant- 
General French: “We cross the Vaal to-day and halt 
near Vereeniging. To-morrow we march to near Klip 
River Station, and Tuesday, 29th, to Elandsfontein 
Station. I wish you to be early to-morrow (Monday) 
in the neighbourhood of Reitfontein (48) (see Jeppe’s 
map, No. 5), in order to co-operate with this force, 
which, it is reported, will be opposed on the march to 
Klip River Station to-morrow. Major-General Ian 
Hamilton has been ordered to be early to-morrow 
(Monday) in the neighbourhood of Syferfontein. (191) 
and Doorkuil (202) (Jeppe’s map), in order to co-operate 
with this force. He has been informed of the orders 
sent to you.—(Signed) Rosrrts, F.M.” (2) To Major- 
General Jan Hamilton: “We cross the Vaal to-day, 
and halt at Vereeniging ; to-morrow we march to near 
Klip River Station; and on Tuesday, 29th, to Elands- 
fontein Station. I wish you to be early to-morrow 
(Monday) in the neighbourhood of Syferfontein (191), 
and Doorkuil (202) (see Jeppe’s map, No. 5), in order 
to co-operate with this force, which, it is reported, will 
be opposed on the march from Vereeniging to Klip 
River Station. French is receiving orders to be in the 
neighbourhood of Rietfontein (48) (Jeppe’s map) early 
on Monday (to-morrow), and he has been informed of 
these instructions. Communicate with me during 
the day at Vereeniging.—(Signed) Roszrts.” On the 
27th May I crossed the Vaal with the 7th and 11th 
Divisions and 3rd Cavalry, and bivouacked at Vereenig- 
ing. Generals French and Hutton moved to Reitfontein, 
and General Ian Hamilton to Reitkuil. On the 28th 
May my headquarters, with the 11th Division, made 
a 20 miles march to Klip River Station. The Boers 
had prepared several positions, where they intended to 
oppose us, but they were abandoned one after the other 
as we neared them. So hard were the Boers pressed by 
our advance troops that they had only just time to get 
their five guns into, and start off, the train as some of 
the West Australian Mounted Infantry dashed into the 
station. The 7th Division halted at. Witkop, a little way 
south of Klip Drift, the 3rd Brigade of Cavalry on the 
east, and Colonel Henry’s Mounted Infantry on the 
west of Klip Drift. The troops under Generals French 
and Hutton advanced to the western point of the Klips- 
riversberg range of hills, 15 miles south-west of Johan- 
nesburg, and those under Major-General Ian Hamilton 
to Syferfontein, a little further to the south-west. The 
sound of guns firing was heard during the day from the 
direction of General French’s advance, to whom the 
following telegram was sent/by the Chief of the Staff : 
73 s . = 
It is understood that there are important waterworks 
at Zubekom (9) north-west of Reitfontein (48). You 
should secure these, and prevent their being destroyed 
The main column marches along the road to Elandsfon- 
vein Junction to-morrow, and will secure Germiston 
also. The Chief wishes you not to enter the town of 


to-morrow. Report fully your movements.” In the 
early morning Major-General lan Hamilton rode over 
from his camp at Syferfontein to consult with me about 


the onward movements of his column On the 29th May 


I continued my march to Johannesburg, and arrived. 
Opposite the Germiston Railway Junction at 3.30 p.m. 
The 11th Division, with the 7th Division on its left,. 
moved along the railway and occupied Germiston, after 
some slight resistance. Colonel Henry, whose mounted 
infantry preceded the main body, met with opposition 
at Natal Spruit Junction early in the day, and later 
on at Boksburg. Forcing the enemy back, he moved. 
round by his left to the north of Germiston, supported. 
on the right by General Gordon’s Cavalry Brigade. 
General Ian Hamilton, who was advancing to a point. 
about 12 miles west of Johannesburg, found General 
French’s force, about 2 p.m., blocked by a consider- 
able force of the enemy near Doornkop. The Boers: 
had with them two heavy guns and several field guns. 
and pom-poms, and were holding a strong position on a. 
long ridge running east and west. After the Generals: 
had had a consultation, it was arranged between them 
that the 2nd (Broadwood’s) Brigade should join the 
Cavalry Division pro tem., and that Major-General Iam 
Hamilton, with the rest of his column, should take up- 
the position on which General French had been unable 
to advance, and attack forthwith, while the latter 
should co-operate by moving off further to the west, 
and endeavouring to turn the enemy's right 


flank. General Ian Hamilton engaged with 
the enemy at once. The right attack was 
led by the 1st Battalion Gordon Highlanders, 


who captured the eastern end of the ridge, and, wheeling: 
round, worked along it until after dark. The City 
Imperial Volunteers led with great gallantry on the left 
flank, but the chief share of the action and casualties fell! 
to the Gordon Highlanders, who had one officer killed 
and nine officers wounded. The enemy who had tought 
obstinately, retired during the night. "The casualties in: 
General Hamilton’s column were two officers and 24 men 
killed. and nine officers and 106 men wounded, General 
French’s losses were slight—two men killed, and two 
officers and 19 men wounded. The next morning, the 
50th, I halted at Germiston, the force being distributed 
as follows :—The 11th (Pole-Carew’s) Division, with the 


heavy guns, near my headquarters; the 7th (Tucker’s): 


Division, 3rd (Gordon’s) Cavalry Brigade, and Colonel! 
Henry’s Mounted Infantry on the heights to the north of 
Johannesburg; Major-General Ian Hamilton’s column 
at Florida, 12 miles west of the town; the troops under 
Generals French and Hutton, a few miles north-east of 
Florida, In answer to the flag of truce which I sent to- 
Johannesburg in the morning, Dr. Krause, who had 
been temporarily placed by President Kruger in charge 
of the town, came to see me. He agreed to surrender 
the town, but entreated me to defer entering it for 24- 
hours, as there were many armed burghers still inside, 
I agreed to Dr. Krause’s request, on his giving me his- 
word that no damage would be done to the mines, as I 
was anxious to avoid the possibility of anything lik 

fighting in the streets; moreover, small bodies of the- 
enemy were still holding the hills overlooking Johannes— 
burg, from which it was necessary to drive them before: 
we entered the town. Dr. Krause informed me that we- 
had not been expected to reach Johannesburg so rapidly, 
and that President Kruger and the officials of the Trans- 
vaal Government only got away just in time before we: 
broke up the railway, which we did to prevent the 
rolling stock being carried off. Commandant General! 
Botha told me when in London a few months ago, 
that he did not leave with the rest, and slept: 
the night of the 29th May in Germiston, within a. 
few hundred yards of where I was sleeping, and that he 
was only able to escape the next morning by joining one 
of our mounted patrols, and. passing himself off as a 
colonist in our employ! (That is a difficulty we always. 
had. The Boers could come and go in our camp with- 
out our knowing who they were, as we had many people- 
of the country in our employ. Botha actually joined 
one of our patrols and rode with him to the top of the 
hill, when he galloped off and joined his own people 
again.) Fortunately for us, we were able to secure a: 
fair number of engines and trucks, as we were much in 
need of them to bring our supplies over the 1,000 miles. 
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we were distant from Cape Town; and equally, fortunate 
for us that the Netherlands Railway Company had suffi- 
cient influence to prevent their line from being seriously 
injured, and thus made it possible for a few wagons, sent 
on from the break at the Vaal, with much-needed sup- 
plies, to reach Johannesburg on the 30th May. Early on 
the 3lst May I received the formal surrender of Johan- 
nesburg, and, accompanied by Dr. Krause, I entered the 
town at noon with the 9th and 11th Divisions. There 
was no disturbance of any kind, and on reaching the 
Government offices Dr. Krause introduced me to the 
heads of the several Municipal Departments, all of 
whom acceded to my request that they would continue 
to carry on their respective duties until other arrange- 
ments could be made. The streets were very empty, but 
a good crowd of people had assembled in the main square 
while the British flag was being hoisted. The Essex 
Regiment (the leading battalion of the 11th Division) 
presented arms at the order “ Roya! Salute,” and three 
cheers were then given for the Queen. At the end of 
the ceremony the 7th and 11th Divisions marched past 
with the Naval Brigade, Heavy Artillery, and the Bri- 
gade Divisions Royal Field Artillery. I established my 
headquarters at Orange Grove, three miles north of 
Johannesburg on the Pretoria Road, the 11th Division 
bivouacking four miles further north, and the 14th (Max- 
well’s) Brigade of the 7th Division a short distance to the 
west, The 15th (Wavell’s) Brigade was detailed to garri- 
son the town, and I appointed Lieutenant-Colonel Colin 
Mackenzie, Seaforth Highlanders, to be the Military 
Governor. On the 1st and 2nd June my headquarters 
remained at Orange Grove, while Major-General Jan 
Hamilton’s column moved from Florida to Bramfontein, 
four miles west of Orange Grove, and the Ist, 3rd, and 
4th Cavalry Brigades, with Hutton’s Mounted Infantry, 
were distributed 10 miles to the north of the same place. 
Durine these two days disquieting news continued to 
reach me regarding the activity and numbers of the 
enemy who had opposed us in the Orange River Colony, 
and who were closing in behind us, threatening the 
single line of railway leading to Cape Colony, upon 
which I was dependent for provisioning the Army. This 
information was the more disconcerting as, owing to our 
rapid advance and the extensive damage done to the 
railway, we had practically been living from hand to 
mouth, and at times had not even one day’s rations to 
the good. The food question had been a terrible anxiety 
to me throughout, an anxiety which increased in in- 
tensity the further we moved from our base, and the 
more frequently the railway was destroyed in our rear. 
For the whole force we had little more than one day’s 
supplies when we sighted Johannesburg, while some 
portions of it had not even that. In a report from 
General Ian Hamilton, which reached me late on the 
29th May, he said: “No biscuit or groceries left, and 
the men have nothing for breakfast.” Enough food, 
however, was found for his column in Florida to last 
until the supplies which had come by railway could be 
distributed. It was therefore suggested to me that it 
might be prudent to halt at Johannesburg until the 
Orange River Colony should be thoroughly subdued, and 
the railway from Natal opened. But, while fully recog- 
nising the danger attending a further advance, { con- 
sidered the advantages of following up without delay the 
successes we had achieved, and not giving the enemy time 
to recover from their several defeats, or to remove the 
British prisoners from Pretoria, quite justified the risk 
being run. Accordingly I advanced on the 3rd June 
with the 11th (Pole-Carew’s) Division and the head- 
quarters and Maxwell’s Brigade of the 7th Division to 
Leeuwkop, a distance of 12 miles. Colonel Henry, with 
his corps of Mounted Infantry, moving to a point four 
miles to the north; Brigadier-General Gordon, with the 
3rd Cavalry Brigade, six miles to the east; Lieutenant- 
General Ian Hamilton with his column to Diepsloot, 
15 miles south of Pretoria, and the troops under 
Generals French and Hutton to Rooikrans, 13 miles 
south-west of Pretoria. On the 4th June I marched 
with Henry's Mounted Infantry, four companies of 
Imperial Yeomanry, 11th (Pole-Carew’s) Division, 
Major-General Maxwell’s Brigade, and the Naval and 
siege guns to Six Mile Spruit, both banks of which 
were- occupied by the enemy. The Boers were quickly 
dislodged from the south bank by the Mounted 
Infantry and the Imperial Yeomanry, and pursued for 
nearly a mile, when our troops came under artillery 
fire. The heavy guns were at once pushed to the 
front, supported by Major-General Stephenson’s 
Brigade of the 11th Division, and the enemy’s fire was 
soon silenced. The Boers then moved to the south 
v2, 
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along a series of ridges parallel to our main line of 
advance, with the object of turning our left tank, bus 
in this they were checked by the Mounted infantry 
and Imperial Yeomanry, supported by Major-General 
Maxwell’s Brigade. As, however, the Boers continued 
to press on our left flank, and thus threatened our rear, 
I ordered General Ian Hamilton, who was moving eight 
miles to our left, to incline to his right, and close the 
gap between the two columns. As soon as his troops 
came up and Lieutenant-Colonel De Lisle’s Mounted 
Infantry pushed well round the enemy’s right flank 
they fell back on Pretoria. It was now dusk, and the 
troops had to bivouac in the positions which they were 
occupying—the Guards Brigade near the most southern 
of the forts defending Pretoria and within four miles 
of the town, Stephenson’s next to the Guards, on the 
west, and Ian Hamilton’s Column still further to the 
west, French, with the 1st and 4th Cavalry Brigades 
and Hutton’s Mounted Infantry, towards the north of 
the town, Broadwood’s Cavalry between French and 
Hamilton, and Gordon’s Cavalry to the east, near the 
Irene railway station. Shortly before dusk Lieutenant- 
Colonel De Lisle, whose Mounted infantry had followed 
up the enemy to within 2,000 yards of Pretoria, sent 
an officer under a flag of truce to demand in my name 
the surrender of the town. The reply to this summons 
was brought to me at 10.30 p.m. by Mr. Sandberg, 
Secretary to Commandant-General Louis Botha, who 
was accompanied by an officer of the Boer Army and by 
Lieutenant-Colonel De Lisle. The letter ran as 
follows :—“ From Acting Commandant-General to His 
Excellency Lord Roberts, Field Marshal of the British 
Troops in South Africa, 4th June, 1900.—I have 
received your verbal message sent under your flag of 
truce. I am prepared to meet you to-morrow, per- 
sonally, or through my deputy, to consult about the 
surrender of the town or the removal of the women and 
children from the town, but on this understanding, 
that should I or my deputy go to see you you guarantee 
our free return to within our lines. I herewith send 
you a deputy to arrange the place of meeting. Await- 
ing your Excellency’s reply, with the greatest respect. 
—Your obedient servant (signed), Lovrs Borma, 
Acting Commandant-General.” My verbal reply to 
Mr. Sandberg was as follows:—‘“If during the night 
I receive a letter from Commandant-General Louis 
Botha, in which he guarantees the unconditional sur- 
render of the town of Pretoria on the 5th June, I will 
not move my force beyond the point now held by 
Lieutenant-Colonel De Lisle’s troops until I have met 
Commandant-General Louis Botha at that point at 
9 a.m., and discuss the terms of the unconditiona! 
surrender of the town of Pretoria with him. Should 
no message reach me from Commandant General Louis 
Botha, offering to surrender Pretoria unconditionally, 


my troops will move on the town, as_ already 
ordered, at daylight to-morrow, the 5th June. 
Commandant-General Louis Botha is guaranteed 
a free return within his own lines after the 


interview.” At the time named I received the follow- 
ing reply from Commandant-General Louis Botha :— 
“With reference to your verbal demand, this serves to 
state that I have resolved not to defend the town any 
further, aud I trust you will protect the women and 
children and private properties. This is, of course, 
because I understand from your message that you will 
not give us reasonable time to remove the women 
and children, such as was granted by us at 
at the time to the officer commanding at Ladysmith.— 
(Signed) Lovis Borna, Acting Commandant-General.” 
It is true that Commandant-General Joubert permitted 
the women and children to be moved to a camp a few 
miles from Ladysmith—a measure which, I believe, he 
greatly regretted, and which the Boer Army generally 
deeply resented, but the conditions of Ladysmith and 
Pretoria were, to my mind, very different. It was 
absolutely essential for us to drive the main body of the 
Transvaalers to some distance from the line of railway, 
which connected us with our base at Cape Town. We 
had a very limited amount of supplies in hand, and safe 
transport was daily becoming more uncertain, and it 
seemed to me evident that, if the Boers had any fears 
for their women and children, they would not have 
waited to remove them until we were at the very gates 
of their city. Moreover, there were no Boer prisoners 
in Ladysmith, whereas some 4,000 British officers and 
men had been captives in Pretoria for many months; 
some of them I heard had been hurried off by rail 
towards Komati Poort shortly before I had summoned 
the town to surrender, and I felt sure that Commandant. 
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The nature of these proposi- 


Field General Botha’s demand for time was only an excuse to certain proposals to me. 
Marshal enable the remainder of the prisoners to be taken away, tions were so entirely unknown to me personally, as 
The Right or, possibly, in the hope that some fresh commandos also to the go-between who brought them, that I could 
Hon. Earl might come to his assistance. I therefore ordered the not believe that they came from your Excellency, and I 
froberts, 44th (Pole-Carew’s) Division, with Colonel Henry’s expressed the fecling to these people that if you wished 
V.C., K-G-5 Mounted Infantry, to move within'a mile of the town, to see me on any subject your Excellency could per- 
K-P., G-8.B., and at 9 a.m. I proceeded to the railway station. Tho sonally propose an interview. I do not see any reason 


ee. G.C-8-1., Boer Army had left during the night, and I was met at for departing from this position. I have the honour to 





2pm. At that hour the Third Battalion Grenadier 
Guards lined the principal square. The Union Jack was 
hoisted on the Raadzaal, and three cheers were given 
for the Queen. The 1ith (Pole-Carew’s) Division and 
General Ian Hamilton’s Division then marched past. 
That afternoon I established my headquarters in the 
British Residency. The 14th Brigade was detailed to 
garrison Pretoria, and Major-General J. Maxwell was 
appointed Military Governor. The prisoners found in 
Pretoria numbered 158 officers and 3,029 men, about 900 
others having been taken away the day before our 
arrival, It may be here mentioned that the forts sur- 
rounding the town were undefended, and that their 
armament had been dismounted and carried off. The 
place was quiet, and the population orderly, and, though 
most of the gold in the banks and all public treasure 
Aad been taken away, no damage had been done to 
private property. 

For a day or two after our arrival at Pretoria, there 
was a very general opinion that the Boers had become 
disorganised, and that it was unlikely they would be able 
to oppose us ina body again. There was certainly some 
reason for this opinion, for on the 7th June I received 
visits from a Mr. Crawford, Mr. Abe Bailey, and some 
other gentlemen interested in the war coming to a con- 
clusion who told me that Commandant-General Botha 
was anxious to meet me in order to discuss terms of 
surrender. Mr. Crawford was of Scotch descent, but 
had been for some years a burgher of the Transvaal. 
He and Mr. Bailey were both on friendly terms with the 
Botha family, and they informed me that Mrs. Botha 
wished to see me, but before doing so she would be 
glad if I would give her permission to visit her husband 
in his camp about fifteen miles off. I readily consented, 
and the next day, the 8th June, Mrs. Botha called on 
me. She told me she had seen her husband, who was 
most anxious to arrange a meeting with me with a view 
to surrendering. I agreed to meet the Commandant- 
General at any place he might select, and to give him a 
safe conduct back to his own camp when the interview 


was over. Mrs. Botha begged me to write a letter to 
thai effect. I thereupon sat down and wrote the follow- 
ing letter:-—“To Commandant-General Botha,— 


Pretoria, 8th June, 1900.—Field-Marshal Lord Roberts 
presents his compliments to Commandant-General 
Botha, and begs to inform him that he has had the great 
pleasure of receiving a visit from Mrs. Botha, from 
whom he learns that the Commandant-General would 
like to have an interview with Lord Roberts. It would 
give Lord Roberts great pleasure to meet the Com- 
mandant-General, and he would propose to do so at Mr. 
Mark’s house ‘Swartz Kopjes,’ at 11 a.m. to-morrow, if 
that would be quite convenient to Commandant-General 
Botha. It is quite unnecessary for Lord Roberts to 
promise that, when the interview is over, Commandant- 
General Botha will be allowed to return to his own 
camp. Field-Marshal Lord Roberts will direct the out- 
posts to-morrow to be withdrawn to the west of Mr. 
Mark’s house, which he thinks will make the interview 
more agreeable to the Commandant-General.” This 
letter I gave to Mrs. Botha to read, and asked her 
whether it was in all respects what was required, or 
whether she had any further suggestions to make. She 
replied that it was exactly what was required. She 
then proposed that she should write a few lines to be 
enclosed in my letter. Mrs. Botha wrote a short letter ; 
I placed it in my envelope, which I sealed before her, and 
I at once despatched it by an officer, Captain Water- 
field, of my Staff, with a flag of truce, to Commandant- 
General Botha’s camp. arly on the morning of the 
9th June, Captain Waterfield returned with the follow- 
ing reply from Commandant-General Botha:—“June 
8th, 1900.—Your Excellensy.—From your unsigned 
letter, dated this day, delivered to me by your 
messenger, it appears as if I had expressed a wish to have 
a personal interview with your Excellency. This, how- 
ever, 18 Wrong, as I, on my side, was brought under 
the impression by Mr. de Souza” (one of the Boer 
officials), “as well as by others, that Your Excel- 
leney wished to have an interview with me to make 


Po the station by the chief civil officials, who expressed be, your Excellency’s obedient servant—(Signed) 
10 Feb. 1903. their willingness to make the place over tome. It was Lovrs Borua, Acting Commandant-General of the 
~ settled that the public entry should take place at ZA.R.” (For further correspondence with Commandant- 


General Botha on this subject see the Appendia at 
the end of this day’s evidence, page 71.) This change 
in Commandant-General Botha’s attitude was, I 
believe, brought about by two things. The Boers. 
no doubt depressed by our rapid advance, and by the 
Free Staters refusing to cross the Vaal, had become 
temporarily disorganised, but they had never suffered 
Serious loss since the capture of General Cronje’s force, 
owing to their determination not to wait until we came 
to close quarters with them, and they quickly discovered 
that trying marches, hard work, and the numerous posts 
required to guard the long line of communication, had 
considerably reduced the strength of my force. There 
is little doubt also that the many successful attempts 
to damage the railway in the Orange River Colony, and 
the capture of the Yeomanry at Lindley on the 29th 
May, and the 4th Battalion Derbyshire Militia on the 
7th June—events which were very greatly exaggerated 
in the reports made to the Boer headquarters—gave- 
them fresh hope. Whatever the causes may have been, 
Commandant-General Botha’s force took up a strong 
position along the range of hills north and south of 
Pienaars Poort, from which they threatened Pretoria, 
and created a feeling of unrest throughout the neigh- 
bouring country. 


Before finishing the account of “The military opera- 
tions up to the occupation of Pretoria,” it seems neces- 
sary to give some idea of what had happened in the 
southern and eastern parts of the Orange River Colony, 
where the troops under the command of Lieut-Generals 
Kelly-Kenny, Sir Henry Colvile, and Sir Leslie Rundle 
had been employed, and ihe measures taken to pre- 
vent rail and telegraphic communication being so 
frequently interrapted. The force left with General 
Kelly-Kenny, at Bloemfontein, consisted of the 6th 
Division, a Brigade Division of Field Artillery, two 
12-pounder naval guns, and a few details; numbering 
in all, about 8,000 men. During the month of May 
some companies of the Imperial Yeomanry arrived at 
Bloemfontein, but they were nearly all passed on to 
the front, and General Kelly-Kenny was throughout 
badly off in the matter of mounted troops. The garrison 
was employed in keeping order round Bloemfontein, 
escorting convoys towards Thabanchu, and guarding 
the railway to the north and south of the town. I was 
anxious about the Bloemfontein district when I started, 
but, fortunately, no troubles occurred until the first 
week in June, when General Kelly-Kenny found it 
necessary to proceed himself to the Sand River and 
Kroonstad, in order to look after the safety of the rail- 
way. His prompt action ‘on that occasion helped 
materially to pacify that part of the country. Towards 
the end of May I began to get anxious as to the where- 
abouts of Lieutenant-General Sir Henry Colvile’s troops, 
and the 13th Battalion Imperial Yeomanry. Sir Henry 
Colvile had remained in occupation of Winburg from — 
the 6th to the 17th May, on which date, under ordeis 
sent him by the Chief of the Staff, Major-General Hector 
Macdonald left for Ventersburg with the 2nd Battalion 
Black Watch, 1st Battalion Argyll and Sutherland 
Highlanders, and a section of No. 7 Company Royal — 
Engineers. Ventersburg was occupied the next day with- 
out opposition. On this day, the 18th May, the advance 
portion of the troops ordered to relieve Sir Henry 
Colvile’s force reached Winburg, and the following tele- 
gram was received by that officer:—“ From the Chief 
of Staff at Kroonstad. Now that the 12th Brigade has 
commenced to arrive, the remainder of the 9th Division 
will march to Ventersburg at once. Your command will 
move on Lindley until further orders, which will be 
sent you. You should arrange for supplies for this 
march from Winburg. The 5th Battery Royal Field 
Artillery has been ordered to be railed to Winburg to 
accompany you, and you should await its arrival before 
marzhing. ‘The Field Hospital, Highland Brigade de- 
tails and the detachment (62 of all ranks) Eastern Pro- 
vince Horse, have been ordered to march from here to 
Ventersburg, starting to-morrow morning ; these should 
arrive on the 20th at Ventersburg. The 13th Battalion 
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of Yeomanry, from Bloemfontein, has been ordered to 
join you at Ventersburg, and you will receive further 
mformation as to the date of its arrival there.” On the 
20th May the Chief of the Staff sent two more telegrams 
to Sir Henry Colvile:—(1) “Only two companies of 
the 15th Battalion Yeomanry, and possibly one mounted 
company of Lovat’s Scouts will be able to join you at 
Ventersburg by the 23rd, but the other two Yeomanry 
Companies will follow as soon as possible.” (2) “ From 
Ventersburg the Highland Brigade will march to Lind- 
ley and thence to Heilbron. Regarding supplies, the 
Director of Supplies will communicate with you on the 
subject. Take as much as you can from Winburg, 
Brigade will be concentrated at Ventersburg, 23rd, 
reach Lindley 26th, and Heilbron 29th.” Arrangements 
were accordingly made by Sir Henry Colvile with ithe 
Director of Supplies by which six days’ supplies for 
his whole force were taken on from Ventersburg. This 
was only just sufficient for the six days’ march from that 
place to Heilbron, but transport was not available for 
any more. On the 21st May, the 5th Battery Royal 
Field Artillery arrived at Winburg ; and on the 22nd, 
Sir Henry Colvile having handed over Winburg to the 
12th Brigade, started for Ventersburg. The troops 
which accompanied him from Winburg were :—2nd 
Seaforth Highlanders, 1st Highland Light Infantry, 5th 
Battery Royal Field Artillery, Naval Brigade—two 4:7 
guns—and 7th Company Royal Engineers. Sir Henry 
Colvile reached Ventersburg on the 23rd. The Yeo- 
manry had not arrived, and during the day Captain 
Whigham, A.D.C. to General Macdonald, who had rid- 
den out from Kroonstad, took a message from Head- 
quarters, to the effect that there was no chance of their 
being in time to accompany the column from Venters- 
burg. Before leaving Ventersburg, on the 24th May, 
a telegram was sent to the Chief of the Staff, informing 
him that the Yeomanry had not arrived, and that 
General Colvile intended to proceed without them. 
Ventersburg was then evacuated. The column bi- 
vouacked for the night at a place called Blaaubank, 
about a third of the distance from Ventersburg to Lind- 
‘ley. Shortly after Sir Henry Colvile left Ventersburg, 
the Chief of the Staff, being then unaware that he had 
started, sent him the following telegram :—“ Vredefort 
Siding, 24th May, 1900. No. 18, Yeomanry are so late 
they cannot catch you at Ventersburg. You must 
march without them. They will join you later, via 
Kroonstad.” This telegram was not received by Sir 
Henry Colvile until after he had been some time at 
Heilbron. On the 25th the column marched to Spitz- 
kop, where Sir Henry Colvile was informed by a native 
that there were no British in Lindley, and that the town 
was occupied by the Boers. Lindley was reached late 
the following evening after an engagement at Blaau- 
bank. The column crossed the north of the Valsch 
River, and skirting Lindley bivouacked for the night on 
the Heilbron road, about a mile from, and clear of the 
outskirts of the town. There was firing during the 
night, and, again, when the column moved off at 6.30 
the following morning. The rear-guard was harassed 
during the whole of the 18 miles march, until the bi- 
vouac on the northern side of the drift over the Rheno- 
ster River was reached. As the troops were preparing 
to continue their march the next morning (28th May), 
two men belonging to the 13th Battalion, Imperial Yeo- 
manry, arrived with the following note:—“ Colonel 
Spragge to General Colvile. Found no one at Lindley 
but Boers. Have 500 men and only one day’s food. 
Have stopped three miles back on the Kroonstad Road. 
I want help to get out without great loss.—(Signed) B. 
Spraces., Lieutenant-Colonel, 27th May, 1900.” Sir 
Henry Colvile was told by the two men that Colonel 
Spragge was in command of the Yeomanry which should 
have joined his column at Ventersburg, but not being 
in time to meet him there, the companies had been sent 
from Kroonstad to join him at Lindley, where they 
arrived at 3 p.m. on the previous day (7.¢., the afternoon 
of the day on which Sir Henry Colvile’s force left Lind- 
ley). After considering the contents of the note, and 
hearing what the men had to say, Lieutenant-General 
Sir Henry Colvile decided to continue his march to 
Heilbron, and he accordingly sent the following reply 
to Lieutenant-Colonel Spragge:—‘‘ Your message re- 
ceived 7 a.m. I am 18 miles from Lindley and 22 from 
Heilbron. The enemy are between me and you, and 
[ cannot send back supplies. If you cannot join me by 
road to Heilbron, you must retire to Kroonstad, living 
yn the country, and, if necessary, abandon your wagons.” 
This message was sent off in triplicate, a copy by each 
of the two Yeomen who undertook to try to return to 
Solonel Spragge by different roads, whilst a third copy 
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was entrusted to a native belonging to the Intelligence 
Department. Not one of the three reached Colonel 
Spragge, and, consequently, the reply was never re- 
ceived by him. After despatching the note, Sir Henry 
Colvile continued his march towards Heilbron. After 
having marched about four miles on the morning of the 
28th May, Sir Henry Colvile’s force was attacked by a 
number of Boers, under Commandants C. De Wet, 
Steenkamp, and Olivier. Being unable to proceed 
further, General Colvile occupied “ the cup-like forma- 
tion of hills round Roodepoort,” and in the evening, 
thinking it was desirable 1 should know that he might 
not be able to reach Heilbron on the 29th (the date 
named), he despatched the following telegram to the 
Chief of the Staff:—‘ Roodepoort, 18 miles south of 
Heilbron, 28th May, 5 p.m. Have fought on last four 
days, and to-day have only marched four miles, owing 
to the enemy contesting every position to my front, and 
seriously harassing my rear and right flank. He has 
two guns which out-range my Field Battery. I have 
only 35 mounted men left, two days’ food, and 
about 150 rounds per man, small-arms ammunition. 
Enemy are still in force round me, and I fear 
my progress will be very slow. Had report 
from Colonel Spragge, Imperial Yeomanry, this 
morning that he entered Lindley yesterday, coming 
under heavy fire, and retired about five miles. As, 
owing to enemy between us, he could not join me here, 
I sent him orders to do so at Heilbron, if possible, by 
westerly route, or, failing that, to retire on Kroonstad. 
Tf I fail to reach Heilbron to-morrow morning it will 
be because I am stopped by superior force, and shall 
require assistance. Have had about 60 casualties in the 
four days, and ambulances have long been full. Colonel 
Hughes-Hallett and Lieutenants Doig and Radcliffe, 
Seaforths, slightly wounded; Lieutenant Bertram, 
Eastern Province Horse, prisoner.—(Signed) G.O.C., 
9th Division.” This message was taken to Railhead 
during the night by Sergeant Bettington, of the Cape 
Mounted Rifles, and telegraphed from there by Major 
Haking at 11.28 a.m. on the 29th May to the Chief 
of the Staff, Major Haking adding:—“I have tele- 
graphed a copy of this to Lord Methuen, who, I hear, is 
at Kroonstad to-day.”” When morning broke on the 
29th, General Colvile found that the enemy had with- 
drawn from his immediate neighbourhood. He moved 
off at 5.45 a.m., and, by giving the Boers a wide berth, 
reached Heilbron about dusk. By noon the next day 
telegraphic communication with Railhead had been 
established, and the following telegram was sent to the 
Chief of the Staff, Army Headquarters :—“ From 
General Officer commanding 9th Division, Heilbron, 
12.15 p.m., 50th May.—Arrived here yesterday. Have 
two days’ supplies only. Please arrange for convoy of 
rations, forage, and ammunition, both small arm and 
field gun, as early as possible. Enemy in neighbour- 
hood. Yeomanry have not joined. Believe they 
returned to Kroonstad from Lindley.” To this 
message the Chief of the Staff replied as follows :— 
“Germiston, 30th May, 1900.—Convoy of rations, 
forage, and ammunition, both small arm and field gun, 
is ready for you at Railhead. Please communicate 
with Railhead regarding its despatch to you. The 
only available escort at Railhead is Lovat’s Scouts, 
unless your Yeomanry have got there. You should, 
therefore, arrange to meet the convoy, and give it 
sufficient escort to your neighbourhood.”’ In my letter 
of the 4th May to Sir Leslie Rundle, I briefly stated 
the duty assigned to the troops under his command. 
They consisted of the 8th Division, 24 field artillery 
guns, 960 Imperial Yeomanry, which, with divisional 
troops, brought the total up to 8,700 men, and in 
addition the Colonial Division, numbering 2,640 
mounted men and nine field artillery guns, under the 
command of Brigadier-General Brabant. Throughout 
the whole of May General Rundle’s troops were con- 
stantly on the move, making long and harassing 
marches and being engaged almost daily with the 
enemy on the Thabanchu-Ladybrand road. By the 
18th May the Boers had been gradually driven north- 
wards, and General Rundle’s force was chiefly dis- 
tributed along the line—Winburg, Brestler’s Flats, 
Trommel, Clocolan. A week later the headquarters of 
the 8th Division moved forward to Kopjes Kraal and 
the Priory, while the Colonial Division extended east- 
wards as far as Ficksburg. On the 25th General 
Rundle’s headquarters, with the 16th Brigade, 
occupied Senekal, and the Colonial Division moved to 
Hammonia and Klip River Nek. Just before noon on 
the 28th May General Rundle received a letter. dated 
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27th May, by a native runner, from Lieutenant-Colonel 
Spragge, Imperial Yeomanry, reporting that he had 
arrived at Lindley with 500 men, that he had only 
one day’s food, and was in a position from which it was 
difficult to extricate himself without help. General 
Rundle considered that as Lieutenant-Colonel Spragge 
had only one day’s food on the 27th May, it was not 
possible for him to render effectual assistance from 
Senekal—a distance of 40 miles—and he decided to 
move at once on the Bethlehem road, hoping to relieve 
the pressure on Lindley by engaging the Boers in that 
direction. At 2 p.m. the Headquarters 8th Division, 
2nd and 76th Batteries Royal Field Artillery, six com- 
panies Imperial Yeomanry, 16th (Brigadier-General 
Campbell’s) Brigade, 2nd Battalion West Kent, and 
Driscoll’s Scouts moved to Sand Spruit, and early the 
following morning General Rundle came into contact 
with the enemy at Biddulphsburg. The Imperial 
Yeomanry moved round to the north of Biddulphsburg, 
and the Artillery opened fire on the farm, which was 
attacked shortly afterwards by the 2nd Battalion 
Grenadier Guards. Early in the fight the long veldt 
grass was set on fire, whether accidentally by our troops 
or purposely by the enemy was not known; the flames 
spread rapidly, and as it was through their fire the 
Grenadiers had to advance, several of their wounded 
were badly burned. Our casualties were 39 killed and 
117 wounded. The report of the dangerous position of 
Lieutenant-Colonel Spragge’s Imperial Yeomanry 
reached me at Germiston on the 50th May, and I at 
once telegraphed to the officer commanding at Kroon- 
stad :—“ Clear the line. Send special messenger after 
Lord Methuen, and tell him that Lieutenant-Colonel 
Spragge reported to Senekal on the 27th inst. that 
he was in a difficult place three miles on the Kroonstad 
side of Lindley, with only one day’s food, from which 
is was difficult to get away without help. Methuen 
should relieve Highland Brigade in first instance, and 
then see what can be done for Spragge’s Yeomanry. 
Acknowledge receipt.—(Signed) Roszrrs.” Lord 
Methuen replied to me as follows from Kroonstad :— 
“30th May.—Yours of to-day. Leave with Yeomanry 
and battery for Lindley now. Douglas follows to- 
morrow morning. Paget ordered to join me 
there.” After going a short distance, Lord Methuen 
received a message from Lieutenant-Colonel Spragge, 
dated 29th May, reporting that he was heavily pressed 
by the enemy and was short of food and ammunition, 
but hoped that he would be able to hold out until the 
2nd June. Lord Methuen at once pushed on with his 
mounted troops, and reached Lindley at'10 o’clock the 
following morning, having covered 44 miles in 25 hours. 
Unfortunately, he was too late, as Lieutenant-Colonel 
Spragge had found it necessary to surrender two days 
before. Methuen, on nearing Lindley, attacked the 
Boer force, about 3,000 strong, and after a running 
fight, which lasted five hours, completely defeated 
them, and occupied the town. On receiving this report, 
I directed Lord Methuen to leave one of his Infantry 
brigades (Paget’s) in Lindley, and to march with the 
other (Douglas’s) to Heilbron with supplies for Sir 
Henry Colvile’s force. 


Anxious as I was not to leave the Boer forces undis- 
turbed so close to Pretoria, I did not consider it advis- 
able to proceed against them until steps had been taken 
to place the railway between Kroonstad and the Vaal 
in a comparatively safe condition. The whole of this 
part of the line was threatened, and, in places, had 
been seriously damaged by the enemy. The possibility 
of such mishaps had been clearly seen by me when I 
determined to advance on Pretoria, for I knew I was 
not sufficiently strong in numbers to make the railway 
line absolutely secure and at the same time have a 
force at my disposal powerful enough to cope with the 
main army of the Transvaal, supported by forts and 
guns of position. Now, however, that I was in posses- 
sion of the capital, and the majority of the prisoners 
had been recovered, I was able to take immediate steps 
to strengthen the posts along the railway. The 
liberated prisoners were armed and equipped and 
despatched to Vereeniging and stations south of the 
Vaal, and I sent Lord Kitchener to see to their disposal 
and communicate with Lord Methuen, who was con- 
ducting operations betwen the railway, Heilbron 
Lindley, and Kroonstad. In a few days Lord Kitchener 
reported that Lord Methuen had attacked and defeated 
the commando under Christian de Wet at the 
Rhenoster River, that the Imperial Yeomanry Field 
Hospital, which had fallen into the hands of the Boers 
when the Derbyshire Militia surrendered, a few days 


MUNUTES OF EVIDENCE: 


before, had been recovered, together with the officers 
and men who had been wounded on that occasion, and 
that rail and telegraph communications had been 
restored. 


ae will now bring my narrative to a conclusion by 
giving an account of the battle of Diamond Hill, 
where the Boer army had retired, and from which 
1b was necessary to dislodge them, on account of 
the threatening position they occupied with regard 
to Pretoria. On the 11th June the attack on the 
Pienaar’s Poort postion was commenced. The troops 
available consisted of about 20,000 men with 74 guns, 
and were thus disposed:—The 11th (Pole-Carew’s) 
Division with the Naval and siege guns at Christenen 
Hall, opposite Pienaar’s Poort; Lieutenant-General Ian 
Hamilton’s column, about six miles further south, at 


4waul Poort, the front being covered by Lieutenant- 


Colonel De' Lisle’s Mounted Infantry, the exposed right 
flank by the 2nd (Broadwood’s) Cavalry Brigade and 
Legge’s Mounted Infantry, and the rear, which was 
threatened by the commando from Heidelberg, by the 
drd (Gordon’s) Cavalry Brigade, and Bainbridge’s 
Mounted Infantry. Colonel Henry’s Mounted Infantry 
closed the gap in the hills at Frank Poort to the north 
of the Herstefabrieken Railway Station, and General 
French, with the Ist (Porter’s) and the 4th (Dickson’s) 
Cavalry Brigades, three batteries of Horse Artillery, 
and General Hutton’s Mounted Infantry, was on the 
extreme left, The division was very weak, numbering 
not more than 1,800; some of the regiments indeed 
were skeletons, scarcely stronger than a squadron, The 
distance from General French’s left to General Ian 
Hamilton’s right was about 25 miles. The main Boer 
position at Pienaar’s Poort was so strong naturally that 
to have assaulted it by direct attack would have involved 
a serious loss of life. I therefore determined to develop 
flanking operations, but the long distances to be 
traversed, and the defensive advantages which the 
nature of the ground afforded the Boers, greatly im- 
peded our advance. I soon, however, became aware that 
the Boer leaders meant to follow our example and. try 
to outflank us, with the result that the strength of 
their centre was considerably diminished, whilst the 
wings of their army were so strong, that Generals 
French and Hutton, on my left, and Brigadier- 
Generals Broadwood and Gordon on my right, 
informed me by signal that they were only just able 
to hold their own. Broadwood was, indeed, at one 
time hardly pressed, being under a heavy artillery fire 
from his front and left, whilst he was simultaneousl 

attacked on his right rear by a commando from Heidel- 
berg. The enemy came on with great boldness, and, 
being intimately acquainted with the ground, were able 
to advance unseen so close to “Q” Battery, Royal Horse 
Artillery, that it was with some difficulty they were kept 
off; while at the same time another party made a 
separate attack on Broadwood’s right flank. To drive 
off this second body and help the guns, Broadwood 
ordered the 12th Lancers and Household Cavalry to 
charge. Both charges were successful, inasmuch as they 
relieved the immediate pressure on the guns and Broad- 
wood’s right flank, and caused the enemy to revert to 
artillery and long range rifle fire; but these results 
were obtained at the cost of some 20 casualties, 
amongst them being the gallant sieutenantOolonel 
the Earl of Airlie, who fell at the head of te 
regiment, the 12th Lancers. Meanwhile, Lieutenant 

General Ian Hamilton’s infantry were pressing on as fast 
as they could to the assistance of the cavalry, and as 
each battalion came up it deployed for attack, and very 
soon became hotly engaged. From my own position T 
could clearly see (though Ian Hamilton could not) a 
large number of Boers galloping away in great’ con- 
fusion from a low ridge some #-mile in front 
of his infantry, and about 14-mile short of Diamond 
Hill, near Rhenosterfontein. Diamond Hill appeared to 
me to be the key of the formidable position taken up by 
the Boers on this flank, and I saw there was every pro- 
babilitv of our troops capturing the subsidiary ridge, and 
thereby gaining certain facilities for a further advance 
on the morrow against Diamond Hill itself. I, there- 
fore, determined to press the attack home at this point 
next day, and ordering all the troops along our 25 miles 
of battle front to bivouac on the ground they held, I 
made arrangements to reinforce General Ian Hamilton 
by the Guards’ Brigade under Major-General Inigo 
Jones, and two naval 12-prs. under Captain Bearcroft, 

R.N.. I returned to Pretoria in the evening, and as 
soon as the reports of the day’s proceedings reached 
me I telegraphed at 5 a.m. on the 12th June these orders 


to. lieutenant-General PoleCarew:—“You must 


support Ian Hamilton’s fresh attack this morning. Hold 


on to your centre in strength and with your 56-inch 
guns, and extend your line to your right with some of 
the troops you had unemployed in your rear yesterday, 
and you will probably find a good position for ia naval 
guns somewhere about the kopje from which lan Hamil- 
ton was heliographing. You might with advantage bring 
a certain portion of Henry’s Mounted Infantry to 
strengthen your position about Mark’s Farm, but he 
must have sufficient to hold the ridge of hills on your 
left, and thus prevent the enemy from getting round 
your left flank. Communicate this to Ian Hamilton, and, 
if possible, to French also.—_(Signed) Roserts.” I was 
on the ground again early on the 12th June, and the 
movements as arranged the evening before were at once 
commenced. General Pole-Carew despatched the 
Guards’ Brigade to support General Ian MHamilton’s 
attack, and placed his two naval guns in position from 
which they could cover the advance, and from which they 
succeeded in silencing two Boer guns, which, firing at a 
distance of 7,000 yards, our Field Artillery had been 
unable to cope with. General Ian Hamilton told off 
the 3rd (Gordon’s) Cavalry Brigade with one Infantry 
Battalion to guard his right rear, and the 2nd (Broad- 
wood's) Cavalry Brigade to occupy the enemy on his 
right, whilst he attacked Diamond Hill, under cover of 
his artillery fire, with the 1st Battalions of the Sussex 
and Derbyshire Regiments, and City Imperial Volunteer 
Battalion, belonging to Major-General Bruce Hamilton’s 
Brigade. The progress was slow at first, but about two 
o'clock Brigadier-General Ridley, who was commanding 
-the Mounted Infantry with General Hamilton’s column, 
rode over to discuss the situation with his chief. The 
order he received was to prolong to the right and to 
press the enemy’s left with the whole of the Mounted 
Infantry. Lieutenant-Colonel De Lisle, who was cover- 
ing the advance, accordingly moved forward rapidly, 
and after occupying Rhenosterfontein Farm, pushed 
towards a spur from which it was necessary to turn out 
the enemy before the infantry could attack the main 
position. This point was carried with great gallantry 
by the 6th Mounted Infantry and the New South Wales 
Mounted Rifles, with files extended to 30 vards. Thus, 
assisted by the Mounted Infantry, General Ian Hamil- 
ton’s infantry moved up the slope of the hill under 
artillery fire from both flanks, as well as heavy rifle fire 
from the west. The steadiness with which the long lines 
of the 21st Brigade and the Battalion of the Coldstream 
Guards, the leading Battalions of Major-General Inigo 
Jones’s Brigade, moved forward, neither faltering nor 
hurrying, although dust from bullets, and smoke from 
bursting shells hung thick about them, satisfied me 
that nothing could withstand their assault, and 
about four p.m. I had the satisfaction of seeing that 
the leading files had reached the crest. Up to this 
time the casualties had not been severe, but directly 
the troops appeared on the crest, a very heavy fire was 
opened upon them by the enemy, who were well-shel- 
tered by rocks at a distance of 900 yards, and General 
Bruce Hamilton, recognising that artillery support was 
needed before a further move forward could be made, 
ordered up the 82nd Field Battery to advance up the hill. 
it was a somewhat unique position for a Field Battery 
to be brought into the tiring line upon the top of a hill 
well within a mile of the enemy’s main position. II 
had, however, the desired effect, for very soon after the 
guns came into.action the Boer fire lessened. The fact 
that our guns and Infantry had effected a lodgment on 
the main position from which, next morning, they must 
certainly pierce the left centre, coupled with the success 
of Lieutenant-Colonel De Lisle, who had actually pene- 
trated the Boer left and threatened their line of retreat, 
caused Commandant-General Botha to retire. I re- 
turned to Pretoria again that evening. There was con- 
siderable unrest in the town, which was very lightly 
held, and as I was unaware of the Commandant- 
General’s intention to retire, I was preparing to con- 
tinue the battle the next day, the 13th June, but at 
2am. I received the following message :—“ From 
*General Pole-Carew to Lord Roberts, 12th June, 
1900, 10 p.m. Have just returned from ridge, south 
of Donkerhoek, where hot rifle and gun fire continued 
till dark. General Hamilton reports that he has to- 
day taken and occupied, with assistance of Guards 
Brigade, 82nd Field Battery, and 12-pounder Naval 
guns, main ridge Kleinfontein. But position on north 
of Donkerhoek still occupied by enemy, and after 
very heavy gun and rifle fire having failed to dislodge 
‘them, came to conclusion attack would be too costlv. 
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General Hamilton believes casualties are moderate, con- 
sidering fighting has lasted all day, and firing has 
been continuous and heavy. I have settled with 
General Hamilton that Guards Brigade and my 5-inch 
guns shall hold south ridge of Donkerhoek to-morrow, 
while he works down the captured ridge towards 
Rhenosterfontein, until he gets favourable ground to 
break through and try to let the Cavalry through. The 
Boer position on north of Donkerhoek is higher than 
ours, and, therefore, commands it to a certain extent, 
and the Hoek is itself almost impossible to attack in 
front. I have sent up my 5-inch and 12-pounder Naval 
guns to rake Boer position from south, whilst Hamilton 
attempts turning movements, and I propose to advance 
18th Brigade simultaneously with Hamilton’s move- 
ment, covered by Naval 4°7 guns. Do you think this 


movement would leave road to Pretoria too open? I: 


hardly think it would signify if enemy is still blocked 
at Tiger Poort.” In reply, I telegraphed to Lieutenant- 
General Pole-Carew as follows:—‘ Your report re- 
ceived. You must hold on with the Guards Brigade 


and guns to the position you now occupy at Donker-. 


hoek”’ (that is the Boer name of Diamond Hill), “ and 
you might strengthen them by calling up the Field 
Battery which remained unemployed during yesterday 
behind the hill on which we were standing. Do not 
attempt any forward movement until Ian Hamilton has 
worked his way in the direction of Elands River Station. 
If he can get there we ought to effectually prevent the 
enemy getting away their guns. You do not say any- 
thing about the present position of Rroadwood or 
Gordon, so I cannot give any instructions as to their 
movements, but be sure to keep a sharp look out to 
your right rear. I am sending a battalion and a bat- 
tery to Kameeldrift (521) to reinforce French, in case he 
may require assistance. Send an officer at 9.20 a.m. 
to where the 4°7-inch guns now are, to show me where 
I can see what is going on, which I could not do from the 
position I was on yesterday. Under no circumstances 
should you move forward the 18th Brigade. They could 
not assist in driving the enemy off their present position, 
and would only be brought under fire from it unneces- 
sarily. It is not impossible that Henry might be of 
some assistance by working round north of the railway 
towards Edendale (458), but do not let him get seriously 
engaged, as we cannot support him.” On the 1dth June 
I started off at daybreak for the scene of the previous 
day’s fight, and on my arrival I heard that the Boers 
had evacuated Diamond Hill, and were being pursued 
by Lieutenant-General lan Hamilton’s mounted troops. 
I rode all over the ground, and was surprised to find how 
little we had suffered, considering the strength of the 
enemy’s positions. In their desire to outflank us they 
had dangerously weakened their centre, and this enabled 
it to be pierced with comparative ease. Soon after my 
return to Pretoria that night, I received the two follow- 
ing messages :—“ From General Ian Hamilton to Lord 
Roberts (through General Pole-Carew), Elands River 
Station, 2.30 p.m., 13th June, 1900. All well here. 
De Lisle is pursuing rearguard of Boers some seven or 
eight miles east. He has been firing his pom-poms, 
and Boers have been firing their 6-inch gun at him. 
Broadwood is working on his right-rear with his 
brigade, and one corps mounted infantry, and Gordon 
is probably with him, but still further back. A 
force of some 500 Boers was moving parallel to 
De Lisle, or slightly in advance of him, some five 
miles north of the railway. From where he was De 
Lisle could not see these men.” “From General Ian 
Hamilton to General Pole-Carew for Lord Roberts: 
Your message ordering retirement on Silvertown. De 
Lisle and Broadwood are in contact with large force 
of enemy seven miles east of this, along railway. It 
is 3.20 p.m., I cannot therefore retire to-day, but will 
do so to-morrow, unless, of course, mounted troops are 
unable to disengage, which I do not anticipate. -P.S.— 
I understand I am to retire even if I see prospect of 
scoring some success. Kindly acknowledge receipt. to 
Elands River Station where I now am.” To the fore- 
going I sent the following reply through General Pole- 
Carew, who was then at Struben’s Farm :—“ Pretoria, 
11 p.m., 13th June, 1900. Please forward the following 
message to General Ian Hamilton: Your messages of 
2.30 p.m. and 3.20 p.m. to-day, just received. You need 
not retire to-morrow, but do not go beyond your present 
position and disengage your troops, as I do not think it 
possible they can do much damage to the enemy, and 
if they get seriously engaged, to support them would 
put a great strain on us. I want you and them to work 
elsewhere, work which is only delayed for want of 
mounted troops, which will become fewer and fewer 
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every mile the enemy is followed. I am very pleased 
that De Lisle has been able to keep so long in touch with 
the enemy, but, with the railway at their disposal, a 
seems scarcely possible any great advantage can be 
gained by following them up further. I added ae 
following direction for General Pole-Carew’s own guid- 
ance: “ You will see the orders I have sent to areca 
As long as he is at Elands River Station the Guar 
Bricade must hold on to their present position. I trust 
they will not be called upon to go further forward, fe 
I am very averse to operations being carried on so far 
from Pretoria. If you think it desirable you might con- 
centrate the 18th Brigade near Mark’s Farm, ue 
Henry’s corps on the right ridges to the east and nort 
Keep Botha’s men until to-morrow when I will as 
you my reply. We will send you supplies to Eerstefa- 
brieken Station. I am afraid that going on to Bronker- 
spruit would be quite useless, as the wily Boer could 
hold us up there with a small rearguard, whilst he got 
all his guns and valuables away. Moreover, as I have 
told Ian Hamilton, we must foster our resources for 
work elsewhere. Let me know if the. railway between 
Ferstefabrieken and Elands River is in any way dam- 
aged, as I am anxious to send out Tan Hamilton’s sup- 
plies by rail._(Signed) RoseErts.” 
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(After a short adjournment.) 


13128. (Chairman.) (To the Witness.) I am sure the 
Commission is extremely obliged to you for the trouble 
you have taken in drawing up the narrative of the opera- 
tions up to Pretoria which you have now concluded. 
There is one point on which I think we should like just 
to be a little clearer, and that is with regard to the pro- 
ceedings at Paardeberg. In the first place, may I ask, 
who was in the actual command during the day of the 
first fighting before you arrived?—That was the 18th 
February ? 


13129. Yes?—The senior officer was General French, 
but he was not near enough to take any command of the 
infantry, and General Kelly-Kenny was in command. 


13130. I asked the question, because you say in your 
evidence that you instructed Lord Kitchener to be 
present, in order to keep up communication with your- 
self?—Yes. When I was moving up over the Rie? 
towards Jacobsdal I sent General French to relieve 
Kimberley, and supported him by the 6th Division 
under General Kelly-Kenny, with orders to go as far 
as the Modder River. It was impossible for me at 
that particuiar time to know what General Cronje would 
do when he found his communication with Bloemfon- 
tein threatened. My own belief was, and it turned out 
to be correct, that he would make for Bloemfontein, 
and would probably move along the Modder River, but 
I could not be quite sure, and I wanted some person 
who would be a means of communication between me, 
General Kelly-Kenny, and General French, and I sent 
Lord Kitchener, telling him to join General Kelly- 
Kenny, and keep me informed of any news he might 
hear of General French, or any movements General 
Kelly-Kenny might decide to make. 


13131. I suppose it is not the proper dutv of the Staff 
Officer to take command, unless he happens to be the 
senior officer present >—Certainly not. JI never intended 
Lord Kitchener to take command. He went to the 6th 

division as my representative. 

13142. (Sir Henry Norman.) And he did not take 
command ?—No, he did not. 


15133. (Chairman.) You mentioned in your narrative 
that there was serious fighting on the 18th?—Yes- we 
lost something like 300 or 900 men. M 


13134. I think after your arrival on the 19th you were 
at first of opinion that it would be necessary to attack 


EVIDENCE . o 


again the next day, principally because of the increase: 
ot the enemy in strength, and that it might have a bad 
effect in the Orange Free State if you were checked P— 
Yes. When I arrived the next day I examined the 
position, and I saw it was a very difficult one to attack, 
on account of the amount of open ground round it. 
I was afraid, however, that it might be necessary to 
attack, as I heard that the Boers were hurrying up in all 
directions to relieve General Cronje, and I was afraid 
that, unless we settled with him first, we might have to 
deal with him and the relieving forces at the 
same time. The next day, however, I went round the 
positions more carefully, and I came to the conclusion 
that it was better to beat off any reinforcements who 
might arrive rather than attack Cronje himself, because 
he was in a position where we should have suffered very 
severely. 


13135. And, as a matter of fact, on the next day, the 
20th I think, you did beat off certain parties of the 
Boers ?—Yes, we did. 

13136. And again on the 23rd?—The 23rd was the 
chief day ; we beat off more that day than on any other. . 


13137. On the 23rd you beat off large reinforcements 
which were advancing to the Boers, and that confirmed 
you im your opinion that you had better not attack 
Cronje’s position?—Yes. I did not attempt to attack 
the position until we had crept up pretty close to it, and 
on the morning of the 27th February the Canadians had, 
got within 80 yards of it. 

13138-39. And it was the pushing forward of the 
trenches in that way, and the dashing advance made by 
the Canadians, which eventually brought Cronje to send 
in his surrender ?—-Yes, he suffered, of course, terribly 
from our bombarding all those days, and the conditions 


from the dead animals being inside the camp must have 
been something terrible. 


(Chairman.) I thought I would like to ask those two 
questions, in order to supplement, if I may say so, the © 
narrative on that point, and to make it clear how the 
events followed each other. 


135140. (Sir Frederick Darley.) Did General Kelly- 
Kenny actually direct the attack of the 18th?—I do not 
know who gave the orders, for I was not on the spot, 
but General Kelly-Kenny was in command. 


13141. (Chairman.) But, at any rate, from the view 
you took of it on your first arrival that was not an un- 
reasonable thing for the officers who were there on the 
18th to do ?—Not at all. . 


13142. Of course, we have got to consider in what 
way we are to use the information which you have been 
so good as to give us in these two papers, because it is 
not our business to write a history and, as we have told 
you I think before, we do not wish to pass any judgment 
as a Commission on questions of strategy or tactics, or to 
go back upon decisions on the conduct of individual 
officers ; but I suppose that the somewhat indefinite re- 
ference to “military operations” in our terms of re- 
ference means that we are to try and apply any incident 
which occurred during the course of those operations to 
defects which they show to exist in the Army, and 
especially in the training of the men and officers. The 
first general question I should like to ask in that connec- 
tion 1s, whether in preparing this narrative you had that 
view of the situation before youP—You mean to say, 
whether I had confidence in the troops under my com- 
mand P 


13143. No, but whether in writing this narrative which 
you have been so good as to set before us, you have 
drawn sufficient attention to any incident therein which 
iliustrates defects in the Army, or in the training of the 
men and officers ?—No, in that narrative I have given a 
series of facts, as well as the orders which I gave 
to, and the information which I received from, the 
subordinate commanders. I have not drawn any deduc- 
tions from it in any way. 

13144. Of course, you can easily see that in your 
position as Commander-in-Chief in South Africa, and 
now in England, you are the witness before all others 
to whom, if we are to get evidence of that kind, we 
ought to look for guidance. May I refer you to some 
of your previous evidence? or instance, you spoke of 
the training of the men and officers in evidence which 
is particularly in Questions 10442 onwards, and you 
there spoke of the training of the men and officers in 
general terms, Do you think there is any necessity to 
emphasise the suggestions you there made with reference 
to the incidents you have given us in your narrative ? 
May I give you one particular instance, perhaps, as 
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bringing it to a point. In both cases, in Question 10442 

of the soldier, and in Question 10447 of the officer, you 

mentioned as the cause of failure a disinclination to 
accept responsibility ?—Yes, on the part of the officers, 


13145. Yes, and you mentioned it also with regard to 
the men ?—W nat I intended to convey was the necessity 
for training the men to act as individuals and not as 
machines, to make them to be more dependent on them- 
selves, and to think more for themselves, 


15146. Could that be illustrated from your narrative 
of the events ?—I think it could, for I more than once 
alluded to the great anxiety I felt in regard to my 
communications being held in many places by partially 
trained troops, such as the Militia and hastily raised 
Yeomanry. It is very difficult to say whether an enemy, 
such as the Boers, who were more like tribesmen on the 
frontier of India and in Afghanistan, are more trouble- 
some to an ill-trained force than would be an organised 
army. In many ways I think that the Boers, acting as 

_they did on their own individuality and from their know- 

ledge of the country, were more difficult to deal with 
than ordinary troops would be; but, whether this 
was the case or not, the result was that our 
ill-trained troops often led me into great difficulties— 
the capture of the Derbyshire Yeomanry at Rhenoster 
River, the capture of the Irish Yeomanry at Lindley, 
and 2m many other cases where there were smaller de- 
tachments, both of Militia and Yeomanry, they showed 
what a danger it was to depend upon troops who were 
not thoroughly disciplined and properly trained. 

15147. You trace the disasters at Rhenoster River 
and Lindley to the fact of the troops being untrained ? 
—In great measure. 

13148. I think you referred to the disaster at Lind- 
ley in Question 10,632, when you said: “These small 
parties sometimes were attacked by a large body of the 
enemy, and if one gave way it endangered the position 
of the others. I know, when I read the account of what 
occurred at Lindley, that was quite my impression. 
There the commanding kopje, which was held by a small 
party, was overwhelmed by the enemy, and the moment 
they got possession of that they really commanded all 
the other places ” f—Yes. 


15149. Do I understand that you think that would not 
have occurred if the Yeomanry had been fully dis- 
ciplined troops?—I do not think it would have been 
nearly so probable. Disciplined troops have much 
more confidence in each other, and, I think, that is the 
reason why the Yeomanry probably had to give in so 
quickly. 

15150. Without any reflection on the courage and in- 
tention of the men, that is a danger which arises from 
the Government falling back upon untrained troops ?— 
Yes, I think it is a great danger. 


13151. And that was a matter which did attract you1 
attention and caused you great anxiety, because of the 
great length of your communications, on which you were 
dependent upon untrained troops?—Yes. J took with 
me mainly trained troops, and had to trust the guarding 
of my communications to more or less untrained ones, 
and this naturally added to my anxiety. 

13152. Do you think any of the interruptions which 
occurred in your cnmmunications arose from the same 
cause P—I think so in some cases. 


13153. There were interruptions of the railway com- 
munications?—At. one time during. the early part of 
June, in fact the whole of the month of June, there 
were interruptions almost daily. 

13154. Did those generally arise where the railway 
was guarded by those untrained troops ?—I think so. 


13155. So that the deduction you draw from that is, 
that in the organisation of the Army for the future we 
must bear that fact in mind ?—I do not think we could 
venture to put an army into the field of the size we 
had in South Africa, unless we had more trained troops. 
It increases very considerably the responsibility and 
anxiety of a commander to require him to make use 
of partially trained Militia, and hastily raised Yeo- 
manry. 

13155. You have spoken to the character of the Army ; 
what would have happened, supposing your enemy hed 
been a European Power with trained troops ?—That is 
somewhat difficult to judge. I found in Afghanistan 
that tribesmen were much more difficult to deal with 
than the Afghan Army. 

13157. Yes, but that was scarcely a trained Army ?— 
They were trained in a way and with a certain organisa- 
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tion, and I think in South Africa our troubles were 
almost more after the Boer Army broke up and became 
disorganised than when they were organised. At the 
same time I think it would be running a very great risk 
indeed to depend upon insufficiently or hastily trained 
troops against an organised power. 


15158. Would that apply also with regard to hume ™ 


defence ?—Yes, to a great extent; but not so much as in 
a war in a foreign land, for we should be fighting on 
ground with which we are familiar, and that is a great 
advantage. 


13159. Of course, in home defence you would not have 
the long lines of communications ?—No, and we shouid 
have a knowledge of our own country. 


13160. (Sir George Taubman-Goldie.) What would you 
put as the shortest time in which an infantry soldier 
could be really trained under severe discipline ?—It de- 
pends ; in a Conscript Army, like the German Army, 
two years are considered enough; we think it requires 
three years with the ordinary class of our recruits. 
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15161. And in France it is one year?—I think those . 


are Volunteers. 


15162. In France they have one year for those who 
are able to pass a certain examination ?—Yes, for edu- 
cated people; that makes all the difference. If we had 
conscription or educated recruits to deal with one year’s 
training would probably suffice. 


13165. (Chairman.) In Question 10,447, in which you 
speak of the officers you also speak about the staff, and 
you say: “Officers were often called upon to take up 
duties of which they had no previous knowledge ;’ and 
while it was remarkable in the great majority of cases 
how quickly they became efficient, the mistakes that 
were made by the staff had most serious consequences. 
Many instances of indifferent staff-work might be 
quoted”; that, I suppose, could be done from the 
narrative you have given us ?—I allude to the difficulty I 
sometimes experienced in getting accurate information 
with regard to positions, the value of ground, and how 
troops could best be disposed. It was in such matters 
Lee I did not always get sufficient assistance from the 
staff. 


13164. But that there were shortcomings is un- 
doubted ?—Undoubted. 


13165. But you think that having pointed out that, 
and also that the entire staff should be thoroughly 
trained, and that a definite system of carrying out staff 
duties should be laid down, you do not think it neces- 
sary to go into details of personal shortcomings ?—No, 
it would be very inconvenient to do sc. 

13165. I wish just to bring out exactly the position 
in which you and we respectively stand on the matter ; 
that is yeur opinion—that it is better not to go beyond 
that statement ?—I think so. 

13167. You mentioned to-day a deficiency in the 
medical arrangements at Kroonstad ?—Yes. 


13168. Was that a deficiency which you think ought 
to have been foreseen and provided for?—I telegraphed 
to the Principal Medical Officer that I thought he ought 
to have anticipated our requirements, and sent up 
medical officers quicker than he did. We were very 
hard-pressed at Kroonstad to look after the number of 
men seized with enteric fever. We had great difficulty 
about beds and mattresses, and had to ransack every 
little place in the little town for them, and we filled the 
church, the hotels, and all available houses with the 
sick, That made me send the two telegrams to General 
Wilson that I quoted in my narrative, 


13169. But that was an event which arose out of the 
circumstances of the war ?—Quite so. 

13170. And not a defect of the organisation of the 
Service?—No, it came on unexpectedly and very 
severely. 

13171. You also mentioned in the same telegram [ 
think, that you desired the appointment of a special 
officer, practically a sanitary officer, at Bloemfontein ¢- - 
Yes. 

13172. The question has been raised in other evi- 
dence, I think, whether that ought not to be the general 
rule ?—I think it is necessary. 


13173. That there should be a separate sanitary 
officer ?—Yes, I am not sure whether I mentioned it in 
the first part of my narrative, that I found hospital 
tents pitched on what was one of the chief sources of the 
water supply at Bloemfontein ; any‘experienced sanitary 
officer would at once have seen that that was a wrong 
thing to do. 
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13174.. And you. would attach a separate sanitary 
sii Bo iat eta Division ?—That would depend 
on the size of the force, but there ought to be a certain 
number of sanitary officers and one principal man, who 
would undertake the work of a Division. 


13175. I do not know whether in the course of your 
evidence you said anything special of the Post Office 
’ and Telegraph Services ?—I do not know that I did, but 
they were most efficiently performed ; it was really won- 
derful the way the telegraph kept up with us, and the 
rapidity with which repairs were made. I allude to the 
field telegraph, or you mean the main line telegraph? 


13176. I mean both?—The main line telegraph was 
extraordinarily well done, and the way repairs were 
made, lines renewed, and.new lines started was quite 
admirable throughout. I think the postal arrangements 
after the first few weeks were as good as they possibly 
could be considering the enormous difficulties that had 
to be contended with, owing to the way regiments were 
necessarily moved from place to place. Just at first and 
before the Middlesex Volunteers came out in large num- 
bers and some Postal officers, the Post Office at Cape 
Town was overwhelmed, and things looked very un- 
satisfactory, but the moment these reinforcements 
arrived it worked very well indeed. I think the field 
telegraph was worked very well indeed, also; in fact, 
T may say extremely well. On every occasion the front 
of battle was very considerable, varying from 12 to 18 
and up to 25 miles, over which I had communication, 
sometimes by visual signalling, occasionally by helio- 
graph, but in most instances by field telegraph. The 
work was very well done by the Engineers. 


13177. Did the field cable follow up the principal 
divisions ?—Yes; and very well done it was by the 
Engineers. 


13178. (Sir George Taubman-Goldie.) Who had charge 
of the main line telegraph—the Engineers, too?—The 
Engineers had charge of the main line telegraph. 
Lieut.-Col. R. Hippisley was put in charge, assisted by 
Major Hawkins, Captains Godfrey Faussett, J. Fowler, 
and C. de W. Crookshank, but it was all done by the 
Engineers. 


13179. (Chairman.) I noticed in your narrative you 
continually spoke of receiving telegrams from the 
different generals in different parts of the country. 
Was that done to any large extent by field telegraphs ? 
—No: that was chiefly by the main lines, and how they 
were kept up was wonderful work, too. 

13180. The field telegraph comes in chiefly in the 
question of an engagement?—Yes; and also when 
Generals French and Ian Hamilton were protecting my 
fanks I communicated with them very often by field 
telegraph. 


13181. There is one other service I should like to 
mention—the Army Service Corps?—I think I have 
said throughout that the Army Service Corps did 
admirably as regards the Supply Department. JI men- 
tioned before that the transport department had to be 
reorganised, but as regards the matter of supply the 
Army Service Oorps throughout did admirably. 


13182. You mentioned to-day several cases where 
the supplies got very near their limit, but you do not 
attach any condemnation to the Army Service Corps on 
tnat account?—No; they are not to blame in any 
way for that. The supplies were available, as far as 
they could bring them up. It was the interruption of 
the railway that prevented the supplies coming. 


13183. There is one other question, and that is that 
you have quoted several telegrams from Sir Redvers 
Buller about operations from the side of Natal ; you said 
you could not quote at the time what force he had with 
him ?—No ; I could send it to you, 


15184. But it was a considerable force?—Yes, he 
had a very considerable force. I judged he had quite 
enough force to guard Natal and to move forward. 


13185. Two Divisions, I think you said?-Yes; he 


- had Warren’s Division, which was the Fifth, I think, 


and the First. He must have had two Divisions. i 
do not quite know how many men he had altogether, 


13186. There was a considerable delay after the 
relief of Ladysmith in his taking any forward step ; 
was that necessary in consequence of the condition 
of the troops in Ladysmith ?—I understood from him 
that tne troops wanted some weeks’ rest—not only the 
animals, but the men. 
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13187. On the map, it looks as if a movement from 
Ladysmith into the Free State might have helped your 
advance considerably ?—Yes. I rather pressed General 


Buller to send a Division into Vrede; that was to the — 


east of the Orange Free State, and was where Steyn took 
his Goyernment to. I tHink it would have been the 


wisest thing to do, but the General preferred to 


remain by the railway, and the reason that he gave for 
it was that he could not find sufficient waggons to 
carry the necessary supplies and things for a hundred 
miles’ march. That appeared to me to justify the 
opinion I have expressed as to the necessity for, im- 
proving our transport arrangements. 


13188. Did that advance on Vrede imply his 


advance, which he afterwards carried out, to New- — 
castle, or could it have been made further south, by © 


Van Reenen’s Pass ?—At first it might have been, but 
I did not care so much about General Buller moving 
towards Harrismith, because I was not able to help him 
with General Rundle’s force. Rundle had not been able 
to extend sufficiently north or east to help him. Later 
on, especially when General Buller impressed on me that 
Laing’s Nek was so very strongly held, I thought 
that he had better avoid it by going through Botha’s 
Pass, by Vrede, and then from Vrede to Standerton. 


13189. Those were the telegrams you have quoted 
-us to-day ?~Yes. 


15190. You did not press him to advance on 
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Harrismith earlier ?—No, I did not, because I did not 
think I could help him in any way, nor did I think 


it would have helped me very much at that time. 


13191. (Viscount Esher.) In Question 10447, from 


which the Chairman has quoted, you say: “Staff 
officers cannot be improvised,” and then you go on to 
say: “I am decidedly of opinion that we cannot have 
a first-rate Army unless we have a first-rate Staff, well 
educated.” What is your scheme for training Staff 
officers >A properly organised Staff College, Staff rides, 
and manoeuvres, 

13192. What is the practice in India with regard to 
the training of Staff officers? Does it differ from that 
in this country P—No, not materially. Manoeuvres are 
more frequently held in India than in this country, 
and officers get more practical work in the field, 
owing to the many expeditions which take place. 


13193. Am I right in supposing that you sometimes | 
take a young officer and make him a Quartermaster- — 


General’s Assistant—or you did formerly, at any rate— 
and then that is a Staff appointment, and he continues 
‘o hold it?~That used to be so in the old days, when 
chey were appointed to a department and remained in it. 
But that was knocked on the head when the amalgama- 
tion took place, as far back as 1860, and from that time 
the Staff has been the same as in this country, appoint- 
ments being held for five years. ie is 


13194. Which do you think the better system of the 


two?—I think the present system better than the 
other. 
educated for the Staff. 


13195. That is true, of course, but, on the other 
hand, are the officers that are so educated as well fitted 
for Staff officers as they were under the old system ?— 
Perhaps not, but under the old system only a limitec 
number of officers received Staff training. Now amo: 
the juniors you can pick lieutenants, captains, and 


majors who have had Staff training, and when they f 


become lieutenant-colonels, either regimentally or by 
brevet, they are always available for Staff employ. — 
13196. When you!speak here of many instances of 


indifferent Staff work, are you alluding to the superior 
officers or to the junior officers? What had you in 


your mind ?—I had in my mind that the Staff officers 
of England were not as a rule so much trained for war 
as for peace. ; 
routine and office work in preference to prospecting the 
country and acquiring knowledge of ground such as 
can be gained from manoeuvres, Staff rides, etc., which 
are not sufficiently practised. I was often struck with 
the inability of some Staff officers to read maps well, 
to explain quickly and imtelligently all about the 
contours and the elevations. 


Too much of their time is spent in ordinary 


es 


It gives many more officers the chance of being — 








13197. Under the old Indian system, would you not 


“have found that a young man who had been in the 


Quartermaster-General’s Department would probably 
have been perfectly efficient in reading maps ?—No 
doubt he would, as in my own case. I joined the 
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Quartermaster-General’s Department as quite a young 
officer, and happened to be promoted in it until I 
became the head of it. Nevertheless, I do not think 
it is a good plan. I think that an officer, as a young 
man, should go back to his regiment, because it gives 
the regiment the benefit of his experience, and another 
officer obtains Staff experience. I do not think you 
want consecutive Staff duties to make a good Staff 
officer, provided that he is an intelligent fellow and 
understands what he has got to do. 


13198. Would you be in favour of passing a larger 
number of officers than pass at present through the 
Staff College ?—I have inquired about such a proposal, 
and found a few more could be provided for there with 
the present organisation—that is to say, as regards 
professors and accommodation ; but, on the other hand, 
we would not have appointments to give these officers 
when they came out. 


13199. No, but would you not be training them for 
the Staff P—Yes ; it is an excellent training. 


13200. Would you not be able to pass a larger number 
‘through the Staff College if you shortened the course P— 
i am told that two years are not too much. 


13201. What do you think yourself? You must 
have much greater experience than anvbody else?—I 
- have been at the Staff College very often to see the 
officers, and think that all who go there improve im- 
mensely by being there. 
13202. You are quite familiar with what they teach 
at the Staff College P—Yes. 


13203. Would it not strike you that they would get 
enough information, which is theoretical information, as 
opposed to practical traininy, if they*had one year 
instead of two?—The practice now is to give the theo- 
retical training the first year, and the practical the 
next. They have Staff rides, go to manceuvres at home 
when there are any, and to manoeuvres abroad, and 
visit battlefields in the second year. 


13204. Is it not rather a waste keeping them at the 
‘Staff College for such a purpose as that, when you are 
cramped for room ?—You would train more if they had 
@ one year’s course, but I could not say really whether 
‘that would be sufficient. 


13205, Are the high military authorities agreed upon 
the question of what they call specialising in the War 
Office; that is, training officers tor special purposes in- 
stead of fitting them generally for any work that may 
turn up during their military career? I mean, for 
instance, training some officers specially as signalling 
officers, and others as Staff officers P—I think it is left a 
‘good deal to the officer’s own fancy. An officer, if an 
enthusiast in signalling, goes through the course, and 
af an enthusiast in musketry through that course. If, for 
instance, I am asked about an officer as an instructor 
in musketry, I inquire whether he is an enthusiast in 
the matter, and I think, in that way, every care 1s 
taken to put the right man in the right place. 


13206. You mentioned your Proclamations. Were 
those Proclamations referred, before you issued them, to 
the Home Government? There were two Proclamations 
which you issued P—Yes; the first one that I issued was 
‘before I entered the Orange Free State, and I referred 
that to Sir Alfred Milner, and I think Sir Alfred Milner 
weferred it home. . 


13207. Did you get any approval from Sir Alfred 
Milner or from the Home Government before it was 
‘assued, or did you issue it entirely on your own initia- 
aive?—I got approval of all the important Proclama- 
tions before they were issued, especially the two 
which dealt with the annexation of the Orange Free 
State and the Transvaal. 


13208. Were the Proclamations drafted by you?—The 
‘first one was, and there were some modifications made 
‘am it, I think by Sir Alfred Milner. I think the other 
‘two I got straight from Sir Alfred Milner. 


13209. Speaking generally of the military lessons de- 
-ducible from the war of which the Chairman spoke, have 
they been put into the form of any document by you 
‘for submission to the Secretary of State, or to the 
Defence Committee of the Cabinet ?—No, all I have 
done with regard to the lessons from the war is to see 
that the Drill-books—the Infantry Drill-book, the 
Cavalry and the Artillery Drill-books—are all modified 
from the experience gained in the war. 


13210. Have you been asked by the Defence Com- 
‘mittee of the Cabinet to state in writing your views as 
72¢. 
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to what may be called the military lessons deducible 
from the war ?—No. 


13211. Have you ever had any instructions at all from 
the Defence Committee of the Cabinet since you have 
been Commander-in-Chief P—No. 


13212. Take the question of Imperial Defence. Have 
you seen any correspondence since you have been Com- 
mander-in-Chief between the Admiralty and the War 
Office upon that question ?—Yes, on some few points I 
have. 


13213. Has any such correspondence been submitted 
to you for your opinion?—Yes; more questions that 
have emanated from the Military Intelligence Depart- 
ment than from the Admiralty, but some have also 
been submitted to me that have come from the 
Admiralty as well. 


13214. Communications upon that question do take 
place between the two Departments?—Yes;_ there 
are frequent communications between the Intelligence 
Department of the Admiralty and the Intelligence De- 
partment of the Army. 


13215. Are you aware whether that correspondence 
or those communications are ever submitted to the De- 
fence Committee of the Cabinet?—I know they are 
going to be. 

13216. But you do not know whether they have been 
or not?—No. We meet to-morrow. 


13217. The amount spent on the Army amounts now 
to something like £30,000,000 P—Yes. 


13218. Do you think there is any probability of an in- 
crease —Judging from what I hear, no. Do you mean 
whether we shall ask for more, or whether we shall get 
more P 

13219. Whether you shall ask for more ?—We are not 
likely to get more, from what I hear. 

13220. Have you been asked to consider the possi- 
bility of effecting any considerable reduction?—No, I 
have not, 


13221. I suppose it has occurred to you that that is 
likely to become some day, perhaps very soon, a very 
important question P—Yes; but what strikes me is, that 
it is very desirable before any question of either 
increase or decrease is raised, the nation should pretty 
well determine what the Army has got to do. 


13222. Whose function do you think it is to define 
what the Army has got to do?—I suppose the Cabinet, 


13223. This celebrated Defence Committee, of which 
we hear so much ?—Yes, I hope that will be done; we 
meet to-morrow for that purpose. We met to talk 
matters over, and to-morrow we meet to discuss dis- 
tinct questions. 

13224. Are you going to be present ?—Yes. 


13225. That has not always been the case; you have 
not always been present at the meetings of the Defence 
Committee ?—No, but at this reorganised one I must be, 


13226. There has been a reorganisation lately ?—Yes, 
I understand, in future, I am always to be present, and 
also representatives of the Admiralty. 1 think Mr. 
Balfour promised to announce this arrangement. 


13227. Then I suppose we may take it that they will 
make it their business to determine the point which you 
have just put—that is, the actual needs oi the country 
from the military and naval point of view ?—That to my 
mind is quite the most important thing to settle— 
what is the possible demand that can be made upon 
the Army. 

13228. And you think that all questions as to economy 
or change of system must wait until some decision has 
been taken upon that preliminary point?—It seems 
to me to be essential to decide what the Army is likely 
to be called upon to do before any settlement can be 
arrived at as to whether a larger or a smaller Army is 
required. 

13229. You made some very valuable suggestions about 
decentralisation within the War Office itself. I think 
you recollect your suggestion was that your office 
should be divided into a military branch and a spend- 
ing branch and a financial branch ?—Yes. What ques- 
tion is it? 

13230. It is Question! 10737. If that were done that 
would mean that, besides the Secretary of State, you 
would have three great heads of the War Office—the 
head of the military branch, the head of the spending 
branch, and the head of the finance branch ait 
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13231. Do you think that it might not effect further 
decentralisation if you were to divide what you call 
the military branch in two by separating the actual 
control of the discipline and the personnel of the Army 
from what you might call the brain of the Army, or 
what has been called the brain of the Army, which 

‘ means the Intelligence branch? I only wanted to ask 
’* you whether you thought there would be any great 
objection to it?—There is a minor division in that way 
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13232. Do you think there would be any objection 
to making it a major division ; that is to say, instead of 
having four great heads of these branches, if you added 
another, and had a fifth? I will tell you why I ask 
that question: Would you see any objection to those 
great officers being formed into a Board on the lines 
of the Navy Board, to meet under the presidency of the 
Secretary of State?—-That is very lke what we call 
our War Office Council, I think. Any question of that 
sort would be considered by the Adjutant-General, the 
Quartermaster-General, and the Director-General of 
Military Intelligence. 


13233. But you would not pretend that the War Office 
Council carries the weight of the Board of Admiralty ?— 
Of course not. In the War Office itself the Secretary 
of State and the Commander-in-Chief more nearly 
correspond with the Board of Admiralty. 


13234. Under this system you have sketched here, 
when you once begin to decentralise within the War 
Office, do you not think it might be possible to con- 
stitute a Board somewhat on the lines of the Admiralty 
Board ?—Such an arrangement does not commend itself 
to me. In my opinion the most suitable organisation 
of the War Office would be a spending department 
under one officer and a financial department under 
another, both working directly under the Secretary of 
State, and the rest under the Commander-in-Chief. 


13235. Your idea is that the officer at the head of the 
spending department should be independent of the 
Commander-in-Chief ?—Yes. 


13236. And that he should be responsible solely to the 
Secretary of State?—Quite. Practically speaking it is 
so now, that is to say the officers, like the Quarter- 
master-General, as he is called now—whom I call the 
Director-General of Supplies—and the Director-General] 
of Ordnance, who are the two great spending depart- 
ments, are only under the Commander-in-Chief’s super. 
vision, and not under his control as the Adjutant- 
General and the Director-General of Military Intelli- 
gence are. 


15237. Still, a great many questions with which they 
deal are submitted to your—Certain questions, such as 
the armament of a fort, for instance; the Director- 
General has to make the guns, and he consults me about 
that; the Quartermaster-General would consult about 
the ranges, or the barracks, or the movement of troops 
and so on. 


13238. When you made this suggestion the idea of a 
Board was not in your mind?—Not at all. I do not 
think I fayour the idea of a Board. 


15239. (Sir Henry Norman.) You were speaking about 
the untrained troops, the Militia, Yeomanry, and so on, 
but after all was not the greatest evil that the officers 
were untrained ?—Far. ". 


13240. But there was no system by which the officer 
could be trained ?—I consider that the greatest diffi- 
culty we haye—the officers. 


15241. I think you said, as to the officers of militia, 
that something was being done to increase their op- 
portunities of training, and the Yeomanry also ?—What 
we hope to do is to attach them for certain periods 


every year to the Regular units, and make more use 
of them in camps. 


13242. Are they coming forward at all for that pur- 
pose? Is there much to induce them to come forward ? 
—They get their pay while they are out. It is a most 
important™point; “because if we have well-trained 
officers we can very soon organise the men. It is the 
officers that are essential, and then the non-commis- 
sioned officers ; the men are’ a minor matter, compara- 
tively speaking, as regards training. ; 

13245. You have told us, and others have spoken with 
great praise of the success of the system by which 
drafts were brought from Volunteer regiments into 
the corresponding line battalions ?_Yes, 


13244. With their officers, and they very soon became 
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excellent soldiers, and a good portion of the regiment? — 


—Yes. 


15245. That seems to have been one of the greatest 
successes of the war /—It was a great success. 


15246. And that could always be done?—Yes, they — 


soon fitted into the system of the regular battalions, and 
did excellent work. 


13247. Generally speaking, as a result of your very 
great experience from the war, have you any particular 
suggestions to make with regard to any branch of the 
Service, as to an improvement in organisation for war 
or for preparation for war?—I will take the. cavalry 
first; what I think is that in all future wars we 
should require a far larger number of mounted men 
than we have ever had hitherto, and that the cavalry 
must be prepared to fight on foot much more than they 
have ever done before. Iam impressing the importance 
of this on all cavalry officers, and pointing out that, 
although it is very desirable that cavalry should be 
expert with their swords and trained for shock tactics, 
my belief is that in future wars shock tactics will be 
few and far between, and that cavalry will have to: 
fight far more frequently on foot than they have ever 
thought of doing before. We are now arming the 
cavalry with a rifle, the same as the infantry. It has 
been shortene1 by five inches, and reduced by one pound 
in weight, without losing any of its power. We are also, 
I hepe, going to do away with the lance for service. Itis 
a most inconvenient weapon when men are dismounted, 
and it is much in the way when they are scouting, 
Some of the older cavalry soldiers have difficulty in 
making up their minds that there may not be many 
Opportunities in the future for charging the enemy, 
but from my own experience and what I have been able 
to read up, and understand from wars, certainly since 
Napoleon’s time, there has very seldom been much 
done by shock tactics, and now that we have got long 
ranging rifles it is more than ever necessary that the 
cavalry should be taught to act dismountedly. The 
cavalry must also be taught to scout, despatch-riding, 
and to look after their horses. As regards the infantry 
our aim must be to encourage individuality amongst 
the men, and to make the company and section com- 
manders understand that they must depend more upon. 
themselves than has hitherto been necessary, because 
the moment a battalion now gets into action the com- 
pares are greatly spread out, and the commander 
oses all control over them. I mentioned in my narra- 
tive that in the attack on Diamond Hill the men ad- 
vanced at thirty paces interval. When you think of 
what that means with a front of one hundred men, 
one company alone, it is impossible that even the com- 
pany commander can do very much, and we are now 
trying to get them to instruct their subalterns, ser- 
geants, and corporals to look after their men. I think 
that is the chief thing in the matter of infantry train- 
ing, and to teach the men to shoot better. As regards 
artillery, I do not know that we can improve them very | 
much except train them to separate and conceal their 
guns, and to give them better weapons, both of which 
we are now rapidly doing, 

15248. At certain stages of the war, towards the end 
of the war, there was a very curious thing, that the 
horse artillery was taken away to help the mount he 
infantry /—I think that was simply because we had n 
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enough mounted infantry. 7 


13249. I suppose they had too many artillery ?— 
When the war became of a guerilla nature the artil- 
lery was not so useful; the Boers were in very small 
numbers themselves, and we had a large force of artil- 
lery and not enough mounted men. 


- 13250. The greatest change you think is necessary 
in the cavalry ?—I am sure of it, and we should also 
have more mounted infantry, the réle of which is quite 
different to that of cavalry. AJthough, as I have said, 
cavalry must be taught to fight as infantry, they also 
must be trained to ride longer distances, and take 
better care of their horses, and occasionally use shock 
tactics. On the other hand, mounted infantry is really 
an infantry soldier who is put on anything—a bicycle, 
cart, or a pony, in order that he may travel more 
quickly than it is possible for him to travel on foot. 
A battlefield is now of such an extent that other means 
than men’s legs are required to get parties conveyed 
to any distant point where their services may be needed. 


13251. But you would not keep them permanently as 
mounted infantry ?—No ; if that is done they become a 
sort of bad cavalry; they must be kept simply as 
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infantry, call them mounted if you like; but it does 

not matter what the machine is on which they may be 
- mounted. Iam sure for our wars in future we must 
have a very large number of mounted troops available, 
the best trained cavalry, and infantry soldiers on 

onies, or any other suitable means of conveyance. 
eared are not so convenient, because they cannot 
be taken off the road, and a number of men on bicycles 
are not easily managed. Ponies or mules are the best. 


13252. Have you any suggestion to make with refer- 
ence to the better organisation or the better training 
of the Colonial troops? I assume that in all wars 
where Colonial troops are employed they should be 
mounted, as that is their great forte ?—Yes. 


13253. You saw them, and they did good service on 
many occasions. Do you think they could be organised 
better in their own countries? MRecollect always that 
they are self-governing Colonies, and that they may 
dispense with them altogether if they please. Do you 
think those who came could have been better trained, 
considering the circumstances of their life 7—I have no 
doubt they would have done better if they had been 
better trained, but, as a rule, they did very well. They 
are very intelligent, and they had what I want our 
men to have, more individuality. I noticed particu- 
larly they would find their way about the country far 
better than the British cavalryman could. As a rule, 
messages sent from one place to another were en- 
trusted to Colonials. Their mode of life, which is dif- 
ferent from that of most of our men, helped, no doubt, 
to this end. If they could be trained better they would 
be still more valuable, for they sre most excellent 
material. Their officers also need to be better trained. 


13254. You think the officers were not well trained ? 
—Not well trained. 


13255. Some remarks were made about the medical 
service, and one witness said he thought the Army 
Medical Department suffered and was greatly ham- 
pered by its over organisation, and as the organisation 
got knocked on the head in service a good deal it got 
better; did you observe that at all?—I did not notice 
it. I confess, as far as I saw the Army Medical Depart- 
ment, they did very well. They were overtaken by 
the extraordinary number of men who got sick in a few 
days, both at Bloemfontein and Kroonstad, but those 
I had with me worked splendidly. 


13256. It was stated that there was a great deal too 
much clerical work, and that officers who should have 
been employed in medical or surgical work had a 
great deal of their time taken up by administrative 
work ?—It was not brought to my notice, and when I 
went to the hospital I never saw it. 


15257. You never saw them absent?—No, they pro- 
bably knew I was coming, but I never found them away. 


16258. And you think, on the whole, they did their 
work very well ?—I think so. * 


15259. There was evidence given that the medicines 
were rather behind date, and that the instruments were 
of a rather antiquated description, and so forth ?7—I 
confess I never took any of the medicines, and I did 
not want any of the instruments, so that I do not know 
myself, but I never heard any complaint of them. 


13260. There is a good deal being done for the im- 
provement of the Medical Department at the present 
time ?—You mean_in the last two years? 


13261. With the Advisory Board, and so on?—A 
great deal, I think. 


13262. And they are being more instructed, being 

iven additional opportunities to study and so on ?— 

es, before promotion they are to be examined, and a 
Medical College is being started for them. 


13263. And you are satisfied that that will effect a 
considerable improvement ?—I think so. 


18264. (Sir Frederick Darley.) The present organisa- 
tion of the Army is based upon Mr. Stanhope’s five 
propositions, is it not? It has been stated here that the 
public have never been made aware of those proposi- 
tions, or on what basis it is that the Army is at present 


organised?—I cannot tell you why they should not 
know it. 


13265. It has been stated here by a very high officer, 
Sir Coleridge Grove, that the scheme propounded by 
Mr. Stanhope has never been placed before Parliament, 
and that the money they have been voting has been 
in effect voted in the dark ?—I do not know really what 
Mr. Stanhope’s propositions are. 
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13266. Mr. Stanhope’s propositions amongst other Field 
matters provided for two Army Corps, the First and Marshal 
Second Army Corps, and a Third Army Corps, formed The Right 
both of Regulars and Irregulars, and Sir Coleridge Hon. Earl 
Grove mentioned that this scheme was not known to _Loberts, 
the public, that it was a scheme kept in the archives Y Sra 
of the War Office ; in point of fact, as far as the public he Shae 
were concerned, they did not know what the scheme of “"? oy” 


defence or offence was ?—Was not that the fauit ot tne 


public? I suppose Mr. Stanhope’s scheme must have jg yep, 1903. 


been published. 


13267. With regard to the Defence Committee, which 
you state will meet to-morrow, is that in reference to 
a scheme of defence for the Army ?~It has nothing, 1 
believe, to do with the organisation of the Army ; it is 
to consider matters of defence. 


13268. Is it to establish the nature of the Army that 
England is to possess /—We have never met yet, and I 
have not seen any agenda for to-morrow, but I have 
no doubt that the outcome of our discussions will be 
to decide the nature of our Army, and whether we want 
more infantry, cavalry, or artillery. 


13269. In your evidence at Question 10243 you said: 
“Before the war the force readily available at home for 
expeditionary action abroad, was, in my opinion, in- 
adequate, and efforts are now being made to remedy this 
defect by increasing the Army Heserve, and adding a 
Third Army Corps to the two previously organised for 
such action ” ?—Yes. 


13270. In your opinion is it now adequate?—It is a 
question as to what the Army may have to do. Before 
the war I suppose the Government never dreamt of 
having to send out 250,000 to South Africa. 


15271. You say it is inadequate for any expeditionary 
action abroad, not merely for South Africa ?—Yes, “ be- 
fore the war” I said. 


13272. Is it adequate now, putting South Africa out 
of consideration for the moment?—We have not got 
any Reserve now to speak of; our Reserve is almost 
depleted, and we shall require some time to recuperate. 
We had a Reserve of 80,000 Regulars before and 
about 20,000 to 30,000 Militia, but now the Regular 
Reserve has come down to considerably less than half. 
At the present moment we are certainly not in a satis- 
factory condition. 


15275. What do you consider the object of having a 
Reserve is?—The object of the Reserve is, when a 
regiment is ordered abroad, to bring in a certain 
number of men of mature age, who have been taught 
soldiering, to take the place of recruits and immature 
men who are not fit to go abroad, and to bring the 
regiment up to its full strength for service. 


13274. (Sir John Edge.) Who are ordered abroad on 
actual service P—Yes. 


13275, (Sir Frederick Darley.) The Reserve in point 
of fact is not to fill up casualties in the fighting line P— 
The balance would be to fill up the casualties in the 
fighting line. For instance, in this war I do not think 
the Reserve was used up much under the first year. It 
was able to fill up the vacancies in the battalions and 
also to fill up the casualities which occurred during 
the first few months. In one regiment, the Grenadier 
Guards, there was such a very large Reserve from the 
three years’ service system that it was not ever used up. 


13276. Are the regiments now forming the First Army 
Corps such as will require to be filled up in case of 
war ?—Yes, if we had to go to war they would. 


13277. Do you think that is expedient?—It is part 
of our system ; and I do not see how we could in any 
other way have regiments in this country fit for 
service in the field. There are in India alone more 
than 70,000 British soldiers, about one-fifth of whom 
have to be replaced by drafts every year, and as 
soldiers are not sent there under 20 years of age, it 
follows that regiments in this country must always have 
a number of immature lads whose places must be taken 
by Reservists. 

13278. Are they up to their numbers ?—Yes, at the 
present moment the strength of the Army altogether 
is over the numbers, particularly the cavalry; we have 
got 7,000 more cavalry than we are entitled to, and we 
had to stop recruiting for it; and the infantry is very 
nearly up to its numbers. 

13279. Only they are not quite efficient ?—Many of 
them are recruits and boys. We do not allow loys to 
go to India under two years’ service, until they are 20 
years of age, and that means you have to take away 
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13231. Do you think that it might not effect further 
decentralisation if you were to divide what you call 
the military branch in two by separating the actual 
control of the discipline and the personnel of the Army 
from what you might call the brain of the Army, or 
what has been called the brain of the Army, which 
means the Intelligence branch? I only wanted to ask 
you whether you thought there would be any great 
objection to it ?—There is a minor division in that way 
—the Adjutant-General. 


13232. Do you think there would be any objection 
to making it a major division ; that is to say, instead of 
having four great heads of these branches, if you added 
another, and had a fifth? I will tell you why I ask 
that question: Would you see any objection to those 
great officers being formed into a Board on the lines 
of the Navy Board, to meet under the presidency of the 
Secretary of State?—That is very like what we call 
our War Office Council, I think. Any question of that 
sort would be considered by the Adjutant-General, the 
Quartermaster-General, and the Director-General of 
Military Intelligence. 

13253. But you would not pretend that the War Office 
Council carries the weight of the Board of Admiralty ?— 
Of course not. In the War Office itself the Secretary 
of State and the Commander-in-Chief more nearly 
correspond with the Board of Admiralty. 


13234. Under this system you have sketched here, 
when you once begin to decentralise within the War 
Office, do you not think it might be possible to con- 
stitute a Board somewhat on the lines of the Admiralty 
Board ?—Such an arrangement does not commend itself 
to me. In my opinion the most suitable organisation 
of the War Office would be a spending department 
under one officer and a financial department under 
another, both working directly under the Secretary of 
State, and the rest under the Commander-in-Chief. 


13235. Your idea is that the officer at the head of the 
spending department should be independent of the 
Commander-in-Chief ?—Yes. 


13236. And that he should be responsible solely to the 
Secretary of State?—Quite. Practically speaking it is 
so now, that is to say the officers, like the Quarter- 
master-General, as he is called now—whom I call the 
Director-General of Supplies—and the Director-General] 
of Ordnance, who are the two great spending depart- 
ments, are only under the Commander-in-Chief’s super. 
vision, and not under his control as the Adjutant- 
General and the Director-General of Military Intelli- 
gence are. 


15237. Still, a great many questions with which they 
deal are submitted to you?—Certain questions, such as 
the armament of a fort, for instance; the Director- 
General has to make the guns, and he consults me about 
that; the Quartermaster-General would consult about 
the ranges, or the barracks, or the movement of troops 
and so on. 


13238. When you made this suggestion the idea of a 
Board was not in your mind ?—Not at all. I do not 
think I favour the idea of a Board. 


15239. (Sir Henry Norman.) You were speaking about 
the untrained troops, the Militia, Yeomanry, and so on, 
but after all was not the greatest evil that the officers 
were untrained ?—Far. ". 


13240. But there was no system by which the officer 
could be trained ?—I consider that the greatest difii- 
culty we haye—the officers. 


15241. I think you said, as to the officers of militia, 
that something was being done to increase their op- 
portunities of training, and the Yeomanry also ?—What 
we hope to do is to attach them for certain periods 
every year to the Regular units, and make more use 
of them in camps. 


13242. Are they coming forward at all for that pur- 
pose? Is there much to induce them to come forward ? 
—They get their pay while they are out. It is a most 
important point, because if we have well-trained 
officers we can very soon organise the men. It is the 
officers that are essential, and then the non-commis- 
sioned officers ; the men are a minor matter, compara- 
tively speaking, as regards training. ; 


15245. You have told us, and others have spoken with 


line battalions 2_Yes. 
13244. With their officers, and they very soon became 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE; 


excellent soldiers, and a good portion of the regiment? 
—Yes, 


13245. That seems to have been one of the greatest 
successes of the war ?/—It was a great success. 


13246. And that could always be done *—Yes, they 
soon fitted into the system of the regular battalions, and 
did excellent work. 


15247, Generally speaking, as a result of your very 
great experience from the war, have you any particular 
Suggestions to make with regard to any branch of the 
Service, as to an improvement in organisation for war 
or for preparation for war?—I will take the. cavalry 
first; what I think is that in all future wars we 
should require a far larger number of mounted men 
than we have ever had hitherto, and that the cavalry 
must be prepared to fight on foot much more than they 
have ever done before. I am impressing the importance 
of this on all cavalry officers, and pointing out that, 
although it is very desirable that cavalry should be 
expert with their swords and trained for shock tactics, 
my belief is that in future wars shock tactics will be 
few and far between, and that cavalry will have to. 
fight far more frequently on foot than they have ever 
thought of doing before. We are now arming the 
cavalry with a rifle, the same as the infantry. It has 
been shortened by five inches, and reduced by one pound 
in weight, without losing any of its power. We are also, 
I hepe, going to do away with the lance for service. Itis 
a most Inconvenient weapon when men are dismounted, 
and it is much in the way when they are scouting. 
Some of the older cavalry soldiers have difficulty in 
making up their minds that there may not be many 
Opportunities in the future for charging the enemy, 
but from my own experience and what I have been able 
to read up, and understand from wars, certainly since 
Napoleon’s time, there has very seldom been much 
done by shock tactics, and now that we have got long 
ranging rifles it is more than ever necessary that the 
cavalry should be taught to act dismountedly. The 
cavalry must also be taught to scout, despatch-riding, 
and to look after their horses. As regards the infantry 
our aim must be to encourage individuality amongst 
the men, and to make the company and section com- 
manders understand that they must depend more upon, 
themselves than has hitherto been necessary, because 
the moment a battalion now gets into action the com- 
pares are greatly spread out, and the commander 
oses all control over them. I mentioned in my narra- 
tive that in the attack on Diamond Hill the men ad- 
vanced at thirty paces interval. When you think of 
what that means with a front of one hundred men, 
one company alone, it is impossible that even the com- 
pany commander can do very much, and we are now 
trying to get them to instruct their subalterns, ser- 
geants, and corporals to look after their men: I think 
that is the chief thing in the matter of infantry train- 
ing, and to teach the men to shoot better. As regards 
artillery, I do not know that we can improve them ve 
much except train them to separate and conceal their 
guns, and to give them better weapons, both of which 
we are now rapidly doing. 


13248. At certain stages of the war, towards the end 
of the war, there was a very curious thing, that the 
horse artillery was taken away to help the mounted 
infantry /—I think that was simply because we had not 
enough mounted infantry. 


15249. I suppose they had too many artillery ?— 
When the war became of a guerilla nature the artil< 
lery was not so useful; the Boers were in very small 
numbers themselves, and we had a large force of artil- 
lery and not enough mounted men. . 


- 13250. The greatest change you think is necessary 
in the cavalry ?—I am sure of it, and we should also 
have more mounted infantry, the réle of which is quite 
different to that of cavalry. AJthough, as I have said, 
cavalry must be taught to fight as infantry, they also 
must be trained to ride longer distances, and take 
better care of their horses, and occasionally use shock 
tactics. On the other hand, mounted infantry is really 
an infantry soldier who is put on anything—a bicycle, 
cart, or a pony, in order that he may travel more 
quickly than it is possible for him to travel on foot. 
A battlefield is now of such an extent that other means 
than men’s legs are required to get parties conveyed 
to any distant point where their services may be needed. 


13251. But you would not keep them permanently as 
mounted infantry ?—No ; if that is done they become a 
sort of bad cavalry; they must be kept simply as 
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infantry, call them mounted if you like; but it does 
not matter what the machine is on which they may be 
mounted. JI am sure for our wars in future we must 
have a very large number of mounted troops available, 
the best trained cavalry, and infantry soldiers on 

onies, or any other suitable means of conveyance. 

icycles are not so convenient, because they cannot 
be taken off the road, and a number of men on bicycles 
are not easily managed. Ponies or mules are the best. 


13252. Have you any suggestion to make with refer- 
ence to the better organisation or the better training 
of the Colonial troops? I assume that in all wars 
where Colonial troops are employed they should be 
mounted, as that is their great forte ?—Yes. 


13253. You saw them, and they did good service on 
many occasions. Do you think they could be organised 
better in their own countries? MRecollect always that 
they are self-governing Colonies, and that they may 
dispense with them altogether if they please. Do you 
think those who came could have been better trained, 
considering the circumstances of their life 7—I have no 
doubt they would have done better if they had been 
better trained, but, as a rule, they did very well. They 
are very intelligent, and they had what I want our 
men to have, more individuality. I noticed particu- 
larly they would find their way about the country far 
better than the British cavalryman could. As a rule, 
messages sent from one place to another were en- 
trusted to Colonials. Their mode of life, which is dif- 
ferent from that of most of our men, helped, no doubt, 
to this end. If they could be trained better they would 
be still more valuable, for they are most excellent 
material. Their officers also need to be better trained. 


13254. You think the officers were not well trained ? 
—Not well trained. 


13255. Some remarks were made about the medical 
service, and one witness said he thought the Army 
Medical Department suffered and was greatly ham- 
pered by its over organisation, and as the organisation 
got knocked on the head in service a good deal it got 
better; did you observe that at all?—I did not notice 
it. I confess, as far as I saw the Army Medical Depart- 
ment, they did very well. They were overtaken by 
the extraordinary number of men who got sick in a few 
days, both at Bloemfontein and Kroonstad, but those 
I had with me worked splendidly. 


15256, It was stated that there was a great deal too 
much clerical work, and that officers who should have 
been employed in medical or surgical work had a 
great deal of their time taken up by administrative 
work ?—It was not brought to my notice, and when I 
went to the hospital I never saw it. 


15257. You never saw them absent ?—No, they pro- 
bably knew I was coming, but I never found them away. 


13258. And you think, on the whole, they did their 
work very well ?—I think so. © 


15259. There was evidence given that the medicines 
were rather behind date, and that the instruments were 
of a rather antiquated description, and so forth ?—I 
confess I never took any of the medicines, and I did 
not want any of the instruments, so that I do not know 
myself, but I never heard any complaint of them. 


13260. There is a good deal being done for the im- 
provement of the Medical Department at the present 
time ?—You mean in the last two years? 


13261. With the Advisory Board, and so on?~—A 
great deal, I think. 


13262. And they are being more instructed, being 
given additional opportunities to study and so on ?— 
Yes, before promotion they are to be examined, and a 
Medical College is being started for them. 


13263. And you are satisfied that that will effect a 
considerable improvement ?—I think so. 


13264. (Sir Frederick Darley.) The present organisa- 
tion of the Army is based upon Mr. Stanhope’s five 
propositions, is it not? It has been stated here that the 
public have never been made aware of those proposi- 
tions, or on what basis it is that the Army is at present 


organised?—I cannot tell you why they should not 
know it. : 


13265. It has been stated here by a very high officer, 
Sir Coleridge Grove, that the scheme propounded by 
Mr. Stanhope has never been placed before Parliament, 
and that the money they have been voting has been 
in effect voted in the dark ?—I do not know really what 
Mr. Stanhope’s propositions are. 
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13266. Mr. Stanhope’s propositions amongst other Field 
matters provided for two Army Corps, the First and Marshal 
Second Army Corps, and a Third Army Corps, formed The Right 
both of Regulars and Irregulars, and Sir Coleridge Hon. Earl 
Grove mentioned that this scheme was not known to oberts, 
the public, that it was a scheme kept in the archives erg we 
of the War Office ; in point of fact, as far as the public Lae Se hae 
were concerned, they did not know what the scheme of "2 (1 


defence or offence was ?—Was not that the fauit of tne 


public? I suppose Mr. Stanhope’s scheme must have 9 pep, 1903. 


been published. 


13267. With regard to the Defence Committee, which 
you state will meet to-morrow, is that in reference to 
a scheme of defence for the Army ?—It has nothing, I 
believe, to do with the organisation of the Army ; it is 
to consider matters of defence. 


13268. Is it to establish the nature of the Army that 
England is to possess /—We have never met yet, and I 
have not seen any agenda for to-morrow, but I have 
no doubt that the outcome of our discussions will be 
to decide the nature of our Army, and whether we want 
more infantry, cavalry, or artillery. 


13269. In your evidence at Question 10243 you said : 
“ Before the war the force readily available at home for 
expeditionary action abroad, was, in my opinion, in- 
adequate, and efforts are now being made to remedy this 
defect by increasing the Army Reserve, and adding a 
Third Army Corps to the two previously organised for 
such action’ /—Yes. 


13270. In your opinion is it now adequate?—It is a 
question as to what the Army may have to do. Before 
the war I suppose the Government never dreamt of 
having to send out 250,000 to South Africa. 


15271. You say it is inadequate for any expeditionary 
action abroad, not merely for South Africa ?—Yes, “ be- 
fore the war” I said. 


13272. Is it adequate now, putiiag South Africa out 
of consideration for the moment?—We have not got 
any Reserve now to speak of; our Reserve is almost 
depleted, and we shall require some time to recuperate. 
We had a Reserve of 80,000 Regulars before and 
about 20,000 to 50,000 Militia, but now the Regular 
Reserve has come down to considerably less than half. 
At the present moment we are certainly not in a satis- 
factory condition. 


13275. What do you consider the object of having a 
Reserve is?—The object of the Reserve is, when a 
regiment is ordered abroad, to bring in a certain 
number of men of mature age, who have been taught 
soldiering, to take the place of recruits and immature 
men who are not fit to go abroad, and to bring the 
regiment up to its full strength for service. 


13274, (Sir John Edge.) Who are ordered abroad on- 
actual service ?—Yes. 


13275, (Sir Frederick Darley.) The Reserve in point 
of fact is not to fill up casualties in the fighting line P— 
The balance would be to fill up the casualties in the 
fighting line. For instance, in this war I do not think 
the Reserve was used up much under the first year. It 
was able to fill up the vacancies in the battalions and 
also to fill up the casualities which occurred during 
the first few months. In one regiment, the Grenadier 
Guards, there was such a very large Reserve from the 
three years’ service system that it was not ever used up. 


13276. Are the regiments now forming the First Army 
Corps such as will require to be filled up in case of 
war ?—Yes, if we had to go to war they would. 


13277. Do you think that is expedient?—It is part 
of our system ; and I do not see how we could in any 
other way have regiments in this country fit for 
service in the field. There are in India alone more 
than 70,000 British soldiers, about one-fifth of whom 
have to be replaced by drafts every year, and as 
soldiers are not sent there under 20 years of age, it 
follows that regiments in this country must always have 
a number of immature lads whose places must be taken 
by Reservists. 


13278. Are they up to their numbersP—Yes, at the 
present moment the strength of the Army altogether 
is over the numbers, particularly the cavalry; we have 
got 7,000 more cavalry than we are entitled to, and we 
had to stop recruiting for it; and the infantry is very 
nearly up to its numbers. 

13279. Only they are not quite efficient >—Many of 
them are recruits and boys. We do not allow boys to 
go to India under two years’ service, until thev are 20 
years of age, and that means you have to take away 
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men that are mature to send to India to fill up vacan- 
cies. 

13280. Did you personally find any inconvenience from 
inefficiency of staff during the war?—Yes, I have ex- 
plained before that in some instances our Staff officers 
were not sufficiently trained in the knowledge of ground 
and reading maps. 

"43281. You told Sir Henry Norman that one of the 
great lessons to be learnt from the war is that cavalry 


19 Feb. 1903. ought to be trained to fight on foot if occasion requires 





it P—Yes, 

13282. Is there any other great lesson, broadly speak- 
ing, that you can mention which is to be learnt from 
the war p—I mentioned also that we must have a large 
number of mounted infantry available, too. I do not 
think there is anything else required beyond that. I 
also mentioned the individual training of the infantry 
and the necessity of doing all that can be done to make 
them efficient shots. We have got excellent material 
in the men. I also mentioned that we want the officers 
of the Auxiliary Forces to be better trained. 


13283. In point of fact, you want better training of 
men and officers ?—Yes, particularly officers. 


13284. (Sir John Edge.) Sir Frederick Treves, in giving 
his evidence the other day, expressed the opinion that 
our Army Medical Service was a wasteful and extrava- 
gant service, basing that mainly on the ground that 
the highly paid senior officer was frequently employed 
not in attending to his hospital, but in doing clerks’ 
work, which might be done by a quartermaster at a 
quarter of the pay. Has that ever come under your 
notice ?—What they call administrative offices? 


13285. Yes. I will read you his answer to Question 
11977. The question is: “ But iu an army on a peace 
footing at home that might be a suitable form of organi- 
sation.” And he answers: “I think so. It is, how- 


ever, very laborious, and puts an enormous amount of 
work upon men. ! 
vice; it is worked in the most costly possible way. You 
obtain an officer who is supposed to be a specially 
qualified man, who receives high pay, and charge pay, 
ana then he is put to do work which is practically much 
better done by an ordinary clerk for a pound or so a 
week”; and he mentions in Answer 11986, I think re- 
ferring to some field hospital after Spion Kop, that they 
had there an exceedingly good man as surgeon and 
physician in charge of this hospital, but he could have 
nothing to do with the sick, as his time was spent in 
looking after accounts, and so on?—It seems very 
absurd if that is the case. 


13286. That, of course, would not come under your 
notice at all?—No, I am unaware of it. 


13287. You told us that I think in France they put 
them through the ranks in a year?—That is what Sir 
George Goldie mentioned—the educated men who come 
as a sort of volunteers—and it is the case in Germany, 
too. a 


13288. Apart from the knowledge of drill, do you think 
you could impart that thorough discipline into men 
which will enable them to hold together in difficulty 
by one year’s training ?—I think if the men are educated, 
intelligent men it can be done. I take the City Im- 
perial Volunteers; they were educated men from dif- 
ferent Volunteer regiments, and all of them, or the 
very great majority, were very able, intelligent men, 
and when they came out I do not think they were more 
than three or four weeks in the country. I did all I 
could to get them kept as long as possible unemployed, 
to get training, and to get together under their officers, 
with the result that when they came into the field they 
did extraordinarily well. Then they had a Regular officer 
commanding them and a Regular officer as adjutant, 
both as regards the infantry and the mounted infantry, 
and at that very battle I referred to near Johannesburg, 
Sir Ian Hamilton had his own old regiment, the Gordon 
Highlanders, of which he very properly thinks so highly, 
but he spoke in almost equal terms of the City Imperial 
Volunteers, who were nearly as much tried as the Gordon 
Highlanders on that day, and I think that showed that 
if we have intelligent, well-educated men we can deal 
with them very much quicker than we can with the 
ordinary recruit. 


13289. I think possibly you could instruct them much 
quicker—it is a difficult thing for a layman to explain — 
put what I mean is that feeling that comes from 
thorough discipline, that men will hang together in cases 
of difficulty; could you get that into a body of men 
in a year’s training P—It depends upon the class of man. 


It is an exceedingly extravagant ser-- 


_ MINUTES OF EVIDENCE: 


I think it could be done with intelligent, well-educated 
men; and, moreover, the training that is needed now 
is mot so much that machine-like training, where you 
want men to hang together, as you expressed it just 
now. What is required is to get men to act more indi- 
vidually, and be able to think for themselves; the better 
educated the men are the quicker this kind of training is 
accomplished. 

13290. There would be the same hanging together, evew 
although they were extended to 20 or 30 paces, because 
if they do not hang together and some give way the 
whole may give way probably ?—I think I would answer 
your question this way; if I had 1,000 well-educated mem 
of the stamp of the City Imperial Volunteers, I think 
im one year I should be quite satisfied that they would 
be thoroughly well trained ; if I had the ordinary recruit 
who comes into Westminster, I should say he wants two 
or three. Education and intelligence make all the dif- 
ference in the world, to my mind. 


13291. The City Imperial Volunteers behaved well all 
through the war?—Very well. They had the great. 
advantage of being commanded by a Regular officer, and 
they had a Regular Adjutant, and many amongst them 
were old soldiers, 


13292. The majority of them had probably had years 
of training as Volunteers P—Yes. 


13293. With regard to the Mounted Infantry, would 
the Mounted Infantryman carry his ordinary arms with 
only a shorter rifleP—Yes, he would carry his rifle; 
at present they carry the Lee-Enfield rifle, and they will 
carry the shorter one, 


15294. How about a personal weapon—a sword 
bayonet P—He will have his bayonet. He will be abso- 
lutely an infantry soldier, only he will be able to be 
moved quicker than he could walk to any distant point 
where he may be wanted. 


13295. Your idea is that the Mounted Infantryman 
should have a personal weapon—his bayonet—with him? 
—Yes, he would be an infantry soldier, only he would 
travel on a horse, or a cart, or a bicycle. ' 


13296. (Sir John Jackson.) You were speaking about 
your disappointment with some of the staff officers, and 
you mentioned that they did not understand maps; do 
you really suggest that a staff officer would not under- 
stand a contour map /—Some much better than others, 
I think, ; 


13297. Some of them were not smart?—I have seem 
some staff officers who had really a difficulty in explain- 
ing a map; and others, again—and I think those are 
fewer—could take up a map and explain it intelligently. 


13298. At what age do the officers generally pass into 
the Staff College ?—They must pass before they are 35. 


13299. How long do they remain there?—Two years. 


13300. Then do all the staff officers pass through the 
Staff College ?—With few exceptions; there have been 
instances after one year of officers being told they need 
not come back, as there was no prospect of their being, 
good staff officers. 


13301. But you have officers on the staff who have not 
passed through the Staff College?—We have officers on 
the staff who are considered qualified for staff employ- 
ment from having done well as staff officers on field’ 
service; the names of these officers are shown in the 
Army List. 

13302. With regard to the training, there is a great 
difficulty, is there not, in England of getting Probes 
training grounds for mancuvres, where you could have 
long-range firing, and so forth?—There is, but in 
manceuvres nothing but blank ammunition is used. 


13303 But if you come to firing at a target there is a 
difficulty in getting ranges ?—We have great difficulty in 
getting suitable ranges, as we require them much longer 
than we have hitherto had, both for artillery and in- 
fantry. We are searching all over the country for 
artillery ranges. 

13304. There has been some suggestion of having large 
training grounds abroad; for instance, in Canada and 
the Cape ?—I have read that in the paper, 


13305. And to have great centres there for the train- 
ing of the troops. Are you in favour of that idea?—I 
do not think it is practical. I do not know how our 
system of reliefs or how mobilisation would be carried. 
on under those circumstances. 


13306. It was suggested at the Cape, 6,969 miles away.. 
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fould it have any advantage if the suggestion were 
made with regard to Canada?—I do not know Canada 
personally, but I daresay Lord Strathcona can say 
whether there is ground available there for the purpose. 
I have been told that Canada is very much covered with 
dense forests, and that it is very difficult to find much 
spare ground. 

(Lord Strathcona and Mownt Royal.) In the eastern 
portion of Canada; but the western portion, of course, 
is all plains, 

(TV itness.) When the places have been found barracks 
must be built for the men. 


13307. (Sir John Jackson.) What is your chief objec- 
tion—that these places are too far away ?—I think the 
great difficulty would be about drafts for the armies 
abroad, 


13308. Have you felt satisfied with the efficiency of 
the Intelligence Department ?—During the war? 


13309. Yes?—Yes, I was very well served during the 
war. I think as a rule they gave me—in fact, from my 
narrative you can see that I had—very good information 
almost everywhere, 


13310. Is it your opinion that in times of peace our 
Intelligence Department is as efficient as the Intelligence 
Department, say, of Russia or Germany?—I do not 
know either of those, but I think our Intelligence De- 
partment now works very well indeed. I never ask a 
question, and I never hear of a question being asked by 
the Foreign Office or the Colonial Office without a satis- 
factory answer being given. 


- 13311. (Sir John Hopkins.) There is a small detail 
about handbooks based upon evidence which we had from 
an officer who was raising Colonial troops ; he said that 
if he had had a handbook on which he could have gone 
to work, containing a good deal of the information 
which he had to pick up piecemeal, he would have got 
on very much quicker; have you any handbooks at the 
War Office now prepared from the experience of officers 
doing that kind of duty?—A sort of manual of field 
service? 


13312. Yes?—We are getting a new manual made, 
something like the one in India, which is better than 
the one in this country. 


13315. I think we had that in evidence too ?—I hope 
we will get ours on the same system as the Indian one. 


13314. Would that help you also in operations con- 
nected with buying horses, and outside arrangements of 
that kind?—I am not sure whether it goes to such an 
axxtent as the Remount Department. I think it is more 
for the ordinary instruction of the officer with regard 
to the payment of the men, et cetera. 


13315. (Sir Henry Norman.) There was evidence that 
there was a very good manual in India as to the pur- 
chasing of remounts. Colonel Deane gave us that 
evidence, and stated that it gives information as to 
where to get horses in every part of the world, and how 
many can be produced, and so on?—That is so in India, 
but the Admiral was asking whether our manual here 
would include that sort of thing, and I do not think it 
does so in this country. 


13316. (Sir John Hopkins.) Of course, there is a vast 
amount of information now in people’s heads in connec- 
tion with all these questions which should not be 
allowed to perish ?—And I hope it will not be. 


13317. (Sir George Taubman-Goldie.) I wish to revert 
to the question that Lord Esher raised about the Intelli- 
geuce and Mobilisation Division at home and the Brain 
Division of the Army. You said, in answer to one of my 
questions, No. 10450*: “The Intelligence Department 
should undoubtedly be under the Quartermaster-General, 
both in India and in England. In India it is so, and in 
this country it was so at one time, and it was removed 
and put under the Adjutant-General. Then, after a 
time, it was removed again, and put under the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, and there it is now”: in the Quarter- 
master-General’s Division of the Army, and I am speak- 
ing of the Quartermaster-General not as the Director 
of Supply and Transport, as he really is now, but as you 
conceive he should be—he would represent the business 
of the Army ?—Yes. 


13318. And the Adjutant-General or the Commander- 
in-Chief would represent the discipline of the Army ?— 
Yes. 

13319. The Intelligence and Mobilisation Division is 
a purely thinking division, is it not? They think out 
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plans of campaign, offensive and defensive, they 
acquire information, and they think out schemes of 
mobilisation, but it is not an executive department in 
itself ?—It is scarcely right to say that it is not in a 
sense an executive department. On service it certainly 
is. I used to employ Intelligence officers to let me know 
where the enemy were, what kind of country was in 
front, et cetera ; very much the same kind of duty as 
the officers of the Quartermaster-General’s Department 
are expected to perform on service. 


1332u. I was going to suggest that there seems to be 
a little confusion in the minds of the public, and even 
in the minds of some members of the Commission, be- 
tween Intelligence officers in the field and the Intelli- 
gence Division at home, and there is really little con- 
nection between the two. As it happens, there were 
in South Africa some members of the Intelligence 
branch at home, such as Colonel Altham ; but the In- 
telligence Division in the field has no connection with 
the Intelligence Division at home at all, and my ques- 
tion was directed, and, I think, Lord Esher’s was also, 
to the Intelligence Division at home. Is that not a 
purely thinking department—a brain department ?—I 
doubt very much if it would be useful as a brain depart- 
ment unless it had practical experience. I think you 
would find that a man would do much better in the In- 
telligence Department if he had practical experience or 
had been trained under the Quartermaster-General in 
the field. 


13321. That is to say, only the men who have had 
practical training in the field ought t > go into the Intelli- 
gence Department at home?—Yes. 


13522. But once they get into the Intelligence Depurt- 
ment s+ home, is it not their duty to form plans of 
campaign ?—Certainly, but I think they would be ex- 
tremely useful in helping to carry on the campaigns, 
too. I noticed at the German manceuvres last year that 
some of the officers who were told off for staff duties 
came from the Intelligence branch. They were ap- 
parently not tied to their desk always, and I do not 
think it desirable that officers should for ever be em- 
ployed in forming plans of campaign. Such work must 
come to an end in time. 


15325. Are not conditions constantly varying ?—To a 
certain extent they are, and plans may have to be re- 
vised ; but I noticed in Germany last summer that the 
staft officer, of whom I saw a good deal, belonged to the 
Intelligence Department, and he was excessively 
smart and clever in the field. My own idea is that the 
Intelligence Department and the Quartermaster- 
General’s Department are very closely allied. 


14324. In the field ?—Yes. 


13325. But not at home ?—I think you must work in 
peace time much as you do in war time. I should use 
all my Intelligence officers at home to assist in. 
manceuvres and staff rides, because from their know- 
ledge of maps and ground they are able to instruct: 
the other officers. 


13526. There is no room, you think, in this country 


for a purely thinking department !—In my opinion the 
officers of the Intelligence Department would be better 
able to do the thinking part of their duties, if they 
were occasionally employed on Staff duties in the field. 


13327. My suggestion is rather that in this country 
in the past we have put thinking aside too much ?—I 
think so, too ; but I would not confine the Intelligence 
Department too much to office work. 


13328. The work of a General like Von Moltke was 
largely that of planning ?—Yes; but he was the head 
of a department. “The junior men, I think, lose by 
being too much in an office. 


13329. I was taking Lord Esher’s suggestion that 
there should be an officer of high rank who should have 
the charge of the thinking department, and who, for 
that reason, should have one of the independent posi- 
tions in the War Office ?—Yes. 


13330. (Chairman.) Independent of the Commander- 
in-Chief?—I do not think s50. 

13351. (Sir George Taubman-Goldie.) I was going to 
raise that very point. We might have a Commander- 
in-Chief who has seen service in many parts of the 
world, but it might be a part of the national policy to 
have a Commander-in-OChief who had not had such ex- 
perience, who might be a member of the Royal Family, 
or who, for some reason or another, might be highly 
qualified to conduct the discipline of the Army, and te 
do what we might call the highest Adjutant-Gencral’s 
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- Field Work, to receive foreign generals and so on when they 
“Marshal come here, to carry on the pomp of the Army and to 
“The Right deal with the personnel of the Army, but yet who might 
Hon. Earl not be a Moltke or a great general. I only put it to 
Roberts, you whether in such a case as that, assuming we had a 
V.C., K.G-, Commander-in-Chief of high social position of that kind, 
K.P., G.C.B., chosen for that reason, it might not be better that the 
0.M., G.CSI; thinking department of the Army should have, under 
G.C.IE. the Secretary of State, of course, an independent posi- 
19 Feb. 1903. tion, like the Quartermaster-General, which you sug- 
gest there should be ?—I do not think you could organise 
the War Office so as to fit into different kinds of 
Commanders-in-Chief.. The Commander-in-Chief might 
be perhaps a man of great experience, or a man without 
experience, and the head of the Intelligence Depart- 
ment would assist him more perhaps if he had no experi- 
ence; but, at the same time, he would also assist him 
if he had experience. 


13332. I suggest whether you could not have a dual 
system in the War Office, which would apply in the une 
case to the Commander-in-Chief being an experienced 
General and in the other to his not being so, and I sug- 
gest that there would be less inconvenience in having 
the thinking department independent when they had a 
General at the War Office than there would be in having 
him dependent, when they had not a General as Com- 
mander-in-Chief ?—Personally, I should not like it at 
all, and I think it would be a great mistake. I think 
it is quite enough to have the spending departments 
independent of him, but the Adjutant-General and the 
Director-General of Military Intelligence should be 
under the Commander-in-Chief. 


14335. You have admitted that there has been too 
little thought of thinking in this country in the past, 
and especially, perhaps, at the War Office, and I 
wondered whether you would not rather give a caché 
to the thinking department by giving it an indepen- 
dent position ?—I am not in favour of it myself. 

13334. Not under any circumstances /—No. 


13335. Not even if we had another Commander-in- 
“Chief ?—I cannot answer for that. 


13336. Going partly into another question which Lord 
-Ksher raised about the Staff College, officers do not 
exercise any option when they go to the Staff College 
whether they will go to the A or B Department ?—When 
they come out it is exercised for them. 


13337. But not when they go in? —No, I do not 
know that they do. When they go in they all pass the 
same examination, and they all have the same training 
while there; but I have always found that when they 
leave, the reports given with regard to them are ex- 
tremely good and accurate; in fact, from a considerable 
acquaintance with Staff College reports I should say 
they hit the officers off exactly. They will report, for 
instance: ‘This officer has shown great aptitude for 
work in the field; he is very quick at staff rides, the 
orders that he gives to all the subordinate commanders 
are very clear, and I should recommend him strongly 
to be a Quartermaster-General”; while another man is 
said to be “very precise and methodical in his arrange- 
ments, and to have a great knowledge of military law 
and discipline. I should recommend him to be an Ad- 
Intent General.” The reports are usually very good 
indeed. 


13338. Do you not find in time of peace that the best 
officers are anxious to get into the Adjutant-General’s 
Department and in the time of war to get into the 
Quartermaster-General’s Department ?—That is because 
the Adjutant-General’s Department has been made the 
principal one in our Army, and the Quartermaster 
General’s has been practically done away with. 


_ 18339. As the Quartermaster-General’s Department 
is so much the more important in time of war, could 
you not in time of peace do something that would 
invert their positions, and make the Quartermaster- 
General’s Department the more important?—That is 
what I was advocating when I gave my evidence here 
the first day. 


13340. In the same way for the men who exercised 
an option for the Adjutant-General’s Department, 
would not one year’s training at the Staff College be 
enough, as their duties are comparatively small and 
easily acquired, while the two years’ training might 
be given to the others ?—I daresay that might be done 
if it was settled 4eforehand what branch of the staff 
they were to join, 


EVIDENCE: 


13341. If they exercised their option beforehand 
one year might be enough to teach them all the mili- 
tary law and official work. There is only one other 
point, and that is about mounted rifles or infantry: 
you are opposed to training mounted rifles or infantry 
on a large scale in time of peace?—I do not want it 
to be an organised body ; I want to train as many men 
as possible, so as to have them available in war time. 


13342. Under the existing system, if a war broke out 
again to-morrow we should again have to get men from 
each regiment to act as mounted infantry ?—Yes. 


13343. They would not be horsemasters any more 
than they were in the last war?—As I have said, there 
is no real necessity for their being on horses. 


13344. I think you said you preferred ponies to 
bicycles?—Yes, because they are more useful as a 
rule. It is very desirable that the officers should be 
well trained and understand how to look after horses, 
but if the mounted infantry were given a permanent 
organisation, in a year or two they would be aping to 
be cavalry 


13345. Would not that be a matter for the War 
Office ?—The War Office cannot do everything. Per- 
manent mounted infantry would want to wear spurs, 
and, as I have said, become cavalry, besides under such 
an organisation you could not get the great number of 
men trained as we do by the method which I favour. It 
is really an officer’s question looking after horses. 


13346. Is there not another disadvantage in taking 
men in that manner from infantry battalions in a 
hurry, that you select probably the best shots and you 
disorganise the battalion?—You mean when a war 
breaks out? 


13347. Yes?—They would be replaced in the same 
way by the reservists as the short service men are. 


13348. Would they not be losing their best men ?— 
I do not know that they are the best men always. 


13349. Commanding officers make complaints on that 
subject ?—It is no doubt a difficult question, but if 
mounted infantry are made into battalions it means so 
many more battalions in the Army; except for war, they 
would not be wanted, and J am sure that if mounted 
infantry are given distinct organisation they would soon 
become not mounted infantry, but inferior cavalry. 


13350. (Lord Strathcona and Mount LKoyal.) Your 
operations were much interfered with and greatly re- 
tarded on more than one occasion, and especially on 
one occasion, I think, by the destruction of bridges! 
—Railway bridges—yes. 

13351. Do you consider that sufficient consideration 
had been given to that probability in advance, and that 
reasonable measures had been taken for meeting any 
such emergency P—Do you mean with regard to the re- 
construction by engineers? 


13352. That it had been sufficiently considered in 
advance? Of course, it was well known that the enemy 
would naturally destroy the bridges, but had sufficient 
provision been made, in your opinion, for dealing with 
such emergencies?—I can only answer that the en- 
gineers were suprisingly quick in their renewals. Tem- 
porary bridges had to be put up in the first instance 
over the Orange River at Norval’s Pont and Bethulie, 
and across all the rivers onwards to Pretoria. Diver- 
sions had also to be made in many places, and I was 
thoroughly satisfied with the way everything was done. 
Besides the Royal Engineers, we were greatly assisted by 
a Pioneer regiment, composed mainly of civil engineers, 
miners, and artisans from Kimberley and other places. 


13353. You think} then, there was no delay ?—No, 
I think it was very remarkable the rapid way work was 
done. The engineers knew perfectly well that over the 
Orange River we should have to make bridges at once, 
and the very moment the Boers departed they were 
ready with their material for putting on temporary 
bridges at both places. 


13354. And there was no delay that could have been 
prevented ?—I do not think so. 


13355. Would it not have been an advantage to have 
had a body of men, say from Canada—those who are 
accustomed to deal with wooden structures on railways? 
In this country there is no necessity for them, as the 
structures are always permanent, but in Canada and 
the States almost everywhere there are temporary 
bridges on the whole of the railways ; consequently, they 
are well accustomed to deal very rapidly with any 
damage or obstructions ?’—-We had the great advantage 
of having Canadians; we had two Canadian officers 


—Girouard and Joly de Lothbiniére—who were excel- 
lent, and they were the chief of our Railway Depart- 
ment, the rest were chiefly excellent men from Kim- 
perley, and I do not know anybody who could have been 
better. 


13356. I thought workmen who had been accustomed 
to similar work if under the direction of such men 
1s Colonel Girouard and others would have been pre- 
erable ?—I certainly was not in any way fettered by 
ny unnecessary delay. m2. 


13357. Going for one moment to Paardeberg, do you 
chink, Lord Roberts, that the Canadians there, besides 
showing dash and courage and bravery, acted with dis- 
sretion and firmness as well?—Yes, I think so. They 
had a very good commanding officer and some very good 
fficers with them, and I think they behaved very well 
hroughout. 


13358. And you consider that was the case generally 
with the contingents from the oversea Colonies—that 
besides their intelligence they acted with firmness also 
before the enemy, and with good discretion on all occa- 
sions P—I_ think they behaved very well. 


13359. So that in that respect they came very well 
up to the Regulars?—Very well indeed. 


13360. Sir Ian Hamilton, in speaking of the educa- 
ion and training of officers, says that he himself would 
prefer taking an officer from the Universities, rather 
han that they should be trained as they were trained 
ind educated formerly in such schools as Sandhurst. 
Do you think that it would be better not to have such 
nstitutions at Sandhurst, and to look for educated men 
ust from the Universities?7—No, I think Sandhurst, 
properly organised, is a very useful place to get our 


young soldiers from. At the same time, I would not - 


lebar young University men from coming into the Army, 
because some of them have proved exceedingly good 
officers; but, as a rule, they come in older, and, of 
sourse, in a service where officers are superannuated at 
vertain ages, coming in older may be a great disadvan- 
tage. We are improving Sandhurst very much, I hope, 
since Sir Jan Hamilton spoke of it. This last 
erm we have got an officer whom you may know— 
Jolonel Kitson—who was at the Royal Military College 
n Oanada, and afterwards at Washington. He has 
vaken it in hand now, and I hope he will prove a great, 
success. We have Sandhurst, Universities, and Militia 
now to draw upon for officers. 


13361. May I ask if there was much interception of 
nessages on the part of the Boers from the telegraph? 
—Yes, I believe they tapped our lines several times ; 
n fact, we know they did. 


13362. And there were some marked instances of 
information having been got?—That is so; they also 
read our heliographs. I picked up a Boer book full 
of some of my messages to Kimberley which had been 
accurately deciphered—messages from me to Colonel 
Kekewich. They were not, however, of much import- 
ance. 


are (Sir John Hopkins:) And that was in code? 
—Yes. 


13364. (Viscount Esher.) How many men have we 
me in South Africa at the present time?—We shall 


ave, when the regiments now under ‘order for home 
leave, about 27,000. 
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13365. And you say the Army is rather over its 
strengt: than under ?—Rather over than under. 

13366. As to these Army Corps which are under the 
new organisation, will they be complete shortly when 
we get these regiments back, with the exception of 
27,000 ?—Yes, practically speaking. 

13367. They will cease to be what people call paper 
Army Corps, any of them ?—-The 5th and 6th are com- 
posed almost entirely of Militia and Volunteers; there 
are very few Regulars in them. 

13368. It was never intended that there should he? 
—No, they are chiefly Militia, Yeomanry, and Volun- 
teers. The First will be complete, and the Second will, 
in a measure, be complete; the barracks are not ready at 
Salisbury Plain; but the troops will be in the country 
somewhere. 

13369. And to which did the term “paper Army 
Corps” apply ?—I daresay until the troops returned it 
applied to all of them. Seventeen battalions of infantry 
are now under orders for home; 12 have started, and five 
will leave shortly, and the balance left in South Africa 
will be about 27,000 men. 

13370. And that will not disturb the Army Corps 
system ?—No; but the corps will not be quite so strong 
as they would be if more battalions were at home. 

13371. (Sir George Taubman-Goldie.) Will that enable 
you to complete the Third Army Corps ?—The Third 
Army Corps is in Ireland; that will be practically com- 

lete. 

, 13372. So that you will have three Army Corps com- 
plete when these come home ?—I think so, except as 
regards cavalry ; more of this branch are being kept in 
South Africa than has hitherto been considered neces- 
sary in proportion to the other arms. There will be in 


South Africa 11 regiments of cavalry to 18 or 20 bat-. 


talions of infantry, which is a very large proportion. 


138373. (Viscount Esher.) Is your First Army Corps: 
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complete now ?—It will be complete when the battalions. 


now on their way home arrive, except as regards the 
cavalry. 

13374. Is there not- a Fourth Army Corps ?—The 
Fourth Army Corps is the London one. 

13375, Is that complete ?—It is practically complete, 
except as regards cavalry. 

13376. Then the Second Army Corps 1s the Salisbury 
Plain one?—Yes. It includes Portsmouth, Plymouth, 
Dover, as well as Salisbury Plain. 


13377. That was very weak when Sir Evelyn Wood. 


gave evidence here, but is that very different now ?— 
Yes, in a very few weeks it will be very different. 


Yes. 

13379. (Sir Frederick Darley.) About what number 
of men will be left in South Africa after these 27,000 
come home ?—The 27,000 are to be left there; there are 
17 battalions on the way now, which will leave 27,000 
there. 

13380. Do you think that will be sufficient ?—I hope 
it will be more than enough in a year or two: it depends 
on how the country settles down, It is all the authori. 


ties there have asked for. 


APPENDIX. 


During the few days I was in Pretoria, before the 
battle of Diamond Hill, Lord Castletown told me that 
a Dr. Scholtz, ear and throat specialist, of Cape Town, 
who had been attached to the Langman Hospital, and 
came to Pretoria on Major-General Brabazon’s staff, 
was anxious to obtain my consent to go to the Boer 
camp, aS he had reason to believe, from information 
received from President Kruger’s family, that the 
President would be willing to surrender if he could be 
assured that he would not be separated from his family 
and sent to St. Helena. I saw Dr. Scholtz, and told 
him that if President Kruger surrendered before the 
20th June, I promised that he should neither be 
separated from his wife nor sent to St. Helena, and 
[ said he had my leave to take this message to Com- 
nandant-General Botha for delivery to President 


Kruger. It was arranged that Dr. Scholtz should be 
accompanied by Mr. Koos Smit, Chief Commissioner 
of Railways, and Mr. J. F. De Beer, Chief Inspector of 
Offices under the Transvaal Government, all friends 
of the Kruger family. They left Pretoria on the 11th 
June, and passed from the British to the Boer lines 
while fighting was actually going on, taking with them 
letters from Mrs. Kruger and Mrs. Eloff, the Presi- 
dent’s daughter, also the following letter from Lord 
Castletown :—“ 9th June, 1900.—Dear Dr. Scholtz,—I 
have again seen Field Marshal Lord Roberts, and he 
allows me to confirm what he said to-day, viz., that if 
His Honour the President of the South African 
Republic will come in and surrender unconditionally 
he will not be separated from his wife, nor will he be 
sent to St. Helena.—Believe me, yours very truly 
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i i - 1. Please 
Field (signed), CasTLETUwN Lieutenant Colone 
Marshal pais 2 this letter as confidential.’ The three gentle- 


The Right men were received by Commandant General Botha, 
Hon. Earl who promised to send the letters on to Mr. Kruger, but 
Roberts, added that, as War was going on, Mr. Kruger would 
V.C.,K.G., go nothing without consulting him. Dr. Scholtz 
K.P., G.C.B., jo4uyned from his interview with the Commandant- 
O.M., G.C.S.I-5 (oneral, and met me on the battlefield on the 12th June, 
gy Og and pressed me to write to the Commandant-General 
10 Feb. 1903. and propose an interview. This I declined to do, but, 
after being further pressed by Dr. Scholtz, I wrote the 
following letter :—“To Commandant-General Botha, 
Headquarters of the British Army in South Africa, 
Zwartz Kopjes, near Pretoria, 12th June, 1900.— 
Your Honour,—I address these few lines in the hope 
that they may have the effect of inducing your Honour, 
in the cause of humanity, to refrain from further 
resistance. The British force under my command 80 
greatly exceeds the Boer Army in numbers that, 
although the war may be prolonged for a few more 
weeks, there can be but one result. After the gallant 
struggle your Honour and the force under your com- 
mand have made, there can be no question of loss of 
honour should you decide to accept the counsel I 
now venture to proffer.—I have the honour to be 
your Honour’s obedient servant (signed), Roserts, 
Field Marshal.” This was taken by Dr. Scholtz and 
my A.D.C., Captain Waterfield, to the Boer outposts, 
whence it was conveyed to the Commandant-General, 
Louis Botha, who wrote to Dr. Scholtz as follows :— 
“From Acting Commandant-General Louis Botha to 
Dr. Scholtz, Donkerhoek, 1Zth June, 1900.—Circum- 
stances make it impossible for me to meet you, neither 
this evening nor to-morrow morning. If either you or 
Captain Waterfield have a letter for me from Lord 
Roberts, please deliver it to my adjutant, by whom I 
send this. If an answer to it is required, I can send it 
under a flag of truce to Lord Roberts. By order.— 
(Signed) N. J. De Wer, Military Secretary to Acting 
Commandant-General.” On the night of the 13th-14th 
June I received a letter from the Commandant- 
General, as follows:—‘From Commandant-General 
Botha to His Excellency Field Marshal Lord Roberts. 
—Your Excellency,—In answer to your letter of yester- 
day, wherein your Excellency advises me, in the in- 
terests of humanity, not to continue this strife any 
longer with your army, as your force exceeds ours so 
greatly in numbers, I wish to give your Excellency the 
assurance that the subject is receiving my serious 
consideration. However, for the purpose of arriving at 
a decision, it is not only absolutely necessary for me 
to call a General Council of War of my officers, and to 
consult them, but, above all, it is necessary for me to 
consider the subject with my Government. I trust 
that, for the sake of humanity, your Excellency will 
give me the opportunity for such consideration and con- 
sultation. As some of my officers are near the Natal 
border, and I am also a long way separate from my 
Government, this will require some time. I ask your 
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Excellency kindly, therefore, for an armistice for six 
days, beginning from to-morrow morning at sunrise, 
during which time no forward movement will be made 
on either side within the territory of the South African 
Republic. I should like very much to receive from 
your Excellency to-day an answer to this request, and, 
if possible, by the agent who is taking you this letter. 
—I have the honour to be, your obedient servant 
(signed), Louis Borua, Acting Commandant-General, 
S.A.R.” To this I sent the following reply :—* To 
Commandant-General Botha, Army Headquarters in 
South Africa, Pretoria, 14th June, 1900.— Your 
Honour’s letter of yesterday reached me during the 
night. I am anxious to meet your wishes and to enable 
your Honour to communicate with the Government of 
the South African Republic, but as the movements of 
my troops in that Republic are intimately connected 
with operations in progress in other parts of South 
Africa, it is impossible for me to accede to your 
Honour’s request that there should be an armistice for 
six days, during which time there should be no 
forward movement on either side within the territory of 
the South African Republic. I am willing, however, to 
refrain from making further movements in district to 
the east of the Elands River Railway Station, our 
present most advanced post in that direction, and 
also in the district north of the Volksrust and Johannes- 
burg Railway, for a period of five days, commencing at 
dawn on the 15th June, on the condition that no move- 
ment westward or southward is made by the Army of 
the South African Republic during that same period. 
This will, I trust, give your Honour the opportunity 
you desire of consulting your officers and conferring 
with your Government, and I sincerely hope that the 
result will be of such a satisfactory nature as to prevent 
further unnecessary loss of life. I have the honour to 
be your Honours obedient servant, (signed), 
Roserts, Field Marshal, Commanding the British 
Army in South Africa.” On the 16th June I received 


.Commandant-General Louis Botha’s reply, which was 


couched in the following terms :—“To His Excellency 
Field Marshal Lord Roberts, Commandant-General’s 
Camp, 15th June, 1900.—Your LExcellency,— 
In answer to your letter dated 14th June, 
just received by me, in which your Excellency agrees to 
a cessation of hosilities for five days, with the reserva- 
tion, however, of the right to move your forces in all 
directions through the South African Republic, except- 
ing east of Elands River Station and north of the 
Volksrust-Johannesburg Railway. I have to state to 
your Excellency, with regret, that this reservation makes 
it. impossible for me to accept the cessation of hosilities, 
which I so much desired.—I have the honour to be, your 
Excellency’s obedient servant (signed) Lovzs Bora, 
Acting Commandant-General of the S.A.R.” I caused 
the messenger who had brought the letter to be in- 
formed that I had received it, but that I had no reply 
to send to it. 
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William 13381. (Chairman.) You held the command at the 
F. Beier, Cape in 1898 and 1899 %—-I went out in November, 


1898, and I remained in South Afriea until August, 
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Lieutenant-General™Sir Wittiam F. 
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Butter, x.c.B., called and examined. 


13382. During part of that time, in addition to 
your command, oot were Acting Administrator ?—Yes, 


during the months of December, 1898, 
and part of February, 1899. mo. 


- 4. 


and January, 


RUYAL COMMISSION ON THE WAR IN SOUTH AFRICA, 


13383. So that it was in consequence of that tempor- 
ary appointment that you had some correspondence 
with the Colonial Office 7—I was Administrator and 
High Commissioner there for those three months. 


13384. And therefore corresponded direct with the 
Colonial Office ?—Quite so. 


13385. I asked that question because in a letter to 
our secretary you suggested that the Commission 
should obtain all communications sent by you during 
that time to the Colonial Office 7—Quite so. 


13386. The Colonial Office have been good enough 
to give us the’ papers, and they are here, but I find on 
examination that so far as I can see they deal chiefly 
with the affairs that came before you as Administrator, 
and not directly with any matter that comes withm 
our Reference ?—I did not know what the extent of the 
questions which the Commission desired to put to me 
would cover, so I thought it best to let them have 
every paper that I could. 


13387. I mean that our Reference refers, as far as 
you are concerned, as you were not out there during 
the War, to the question of the preparations which 
were made or were not made for the War. We do 
not enter into the political questions between your- 
self and the Agent at Pretoria, but at the same time, of 
course, if there is anything in any one of those papers 
bearing on the preparations for the War, or any advice 
which you thought it necessary to give to the Govern- 
ment In consequence, that would be interesting for us 
to have pointed out. Do you think there is any 
thing of that character ?~I thought that these papers 
might probably put the Commission in possession of 
my views as to what would happen, or what was likely 
to happen if certain lines were continued, that was 
all. I thought they would see the matter as I saw it 
looking at it at the moment. 


13388. Your view, as I understand from other 
documents, also, was to the effect that if there was 
a4 war, it would be of the nature of a civil war 2—Amongst 
other characteristics that it would partake of the charac 
ter of a civil war. 


13389. Would you explain what that means ?—The 
fact that the two Dutch Republics had no Army in the 
sense that we know an army, led me to think that the 
operations would be very much of the character of a 
civil war, and that they would be likely to extend 
into those parts of our Colonies which had Dutch 
populations ; that the affinity of race, and relation- 
ship and family ties would probably produce such com- 
binations as are usualin civil war—our communications 
interrupted, stc., etc., etc. 


13390. The interruption of our communications 
by disaffection in our own Colonies ?—Quite so. 


13391. Did you bring the point specially before the 
Government ?—I think so. 


13392. Could you point to any particular paper in 
which you did so 7—Yes ; in Paragraph 7 of my despatch 
of 14th June, 1899, (Vide Appendix to Report Vol., 
page 205), I wrote as follows—— 


13393. Is that- to the War Office?—To the War 


Office. 

13394, Is that the earliest reference ?—Oh, no. 
[ think there is an earlier one in some of my despatches, 
but this was in these words: ‘‘ The detailed disposition 
of the forces in Cape Colony as sketched above is given 
below, but I must premise again that this depends on the 
political situation of the moment, for it is quite possible 
that if the Dutch population north of the great range 
extending from Sneeuw Berg on the west, past the Zuur- 
Berg to the Storm Berg, is actively hostile to us, it might 
be out of the power of the officers commanding the 
detached forces to reach the stations they have been 
directed to occupy.” Again, I said, “ The foregoing 
details explain generally the dispositions I would propose 
for adoption in the event of its becoming necessary 
to protect the frontier line. I would, however, desire to 
remark that the consideration of this question presents 
many possibilities which make it different from prelimi- 
nary operations which would be undertaken in the event 
of war between two regular military powers whose popu- 
ations were divided by defined frontiers. In the case 
of ‘South Africa, there dwells on our side of the 
Tontier @ preponderating Dutch population, closely 
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connected by family ties and mutual intercourse with 
the people on the other side. The events of the past few 
years have served to inerease suspicion and racial an- 
tagonism, and therefore the possibility that at least 
the opening stages of war between the Duteh Republics 
and ourselves might produce active or secret com- 
binations against our communications must be 
considered.” That is one of many I sent of a similar 
nature. 

13395. (Viscount Hsher.) What date is that ?—It 
was written between the 9th and 12th June, and for- 
warded by the mail of June 14th,,1899. 

13396. (Chairman.) That is the first ?—No. I would 
not be sure; the complications in the Colonies I think 
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are alluded to in my despatch to the Colonial Office of - 


January 22nd, 1899. 


13397. I have it here. (Vide Appendix to Report Vol. 
page 205) You did say in writing to the Colonial 
Office on the 25th January, 1899: “This policy 
in my opinion can only end if persisted in in pro- 
ducing a war of races, a conflict the ultimate conse- 
quences of which no one can adequately estimate.” 
That is the same point,I imagine ?—That is four or 
five months earlier than this more detailed statement. 


13398. Yes, this was the 25th January ?7—Yes. 


13399. I referred to it because so far as my examina- 
tion of the papers of the Colonial Office was concerned 
that was the reference which you made to the subject 
at that point ?—Yes, I have not got a copy of that des- 
patch, and I am speaking from a memory of four years, 
and therefore lam rather ‘‘ out of it” in talking of that 
despatch cf January 25th. I only have “draft” 
pieces and particulars of that despatch, which I have 
tried to put together, but I have nodetailed copy of it. 


13400. We have it before us, and that expression of 
opinion occurs in it, and that so far as I can see was the 
first ?—Yes, I was only two months in the Colony 
when I wrote that—not two months. 


13401. And indeed during the time you were Ad- 
ministrator it is the only reference to the Colonial Office 
on that subject, I think ?—Yes, I should think it would 
be. 


13402. Then passing to the communications with the 
War Office, I think that on the 21st December, 1898, 
the War Office wrote to you on the subject of the whole 
of the military position ; (Vide Appendix to Report 
Vol., pages 201 and 202), do you remember that ?—I 
remember that letter ; I have not got a copy of it, but I 
recollect it. 


13403. It was. signed by Colonel Stopford ; there 
were two letters of that date, both from the Assistant 
Adjutant-General ?—Yes. 


13404. One referring to the military position and 
the other, I think, more to equipment and stores ?~Yes. 


13405. Do you remember when you replied to that 
communication ?—I was at the time that communica- 
tion was received Acting Administrator, Governor, and 
High Commissioner. It was received, I think, in the 
the middle of January. As soon as I was freed from 
my civil labours, which were very continuous at that 
time owing to the strained state of political relationship, 
the killing of Edgar and the rest of it, I set about 
the large question that letter involved, that is to say 
the preparation of a Defence Scheme for South Africa. 
I started, I think, three or four days after I handeq 
over the civil duties to Sir Alfred, now Lord, Milner. 


13406. In February that was ?—Yes, he came, if I 
recollect correctly, on the 13th February, and I left on: 
the 20th for the frontier ; I think that would be about. 
it. The first purpose in my mind was to examine the 
frontier, which, 1 need scarcely tell the Commission, 
is an extensive one. It was something like 1,500 miles, 
and was at its nearest place 700 miles distant from 
where I then was. However I decided to visit the Natal 
frontier, and I went to Natal in the end of F ebruary, 
and I visited the northern angle of Natal, and Ladysmith 
and Glencoe, and about 60 miles south of the Tuyela, 
and then I returned to Cape Town. I intended to 
visit the other part of the frontier, that large section 
between Mafeking and Basutoland, a distance of some 
700 or 800 miles, later, and then to draw up tlie 
Defence Scheme and reply. In June I received 
a telegram asking me for thig Defence Scheme which 
I had formulated in my own mird in case any cir- 
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enmstances should arise to call for action, but I did 
uot wish, as I say, to commit myself to paper until 1 had 
visited the whole of the frontier, which was a very 
detailed business. Meantime, unfortunately, the state 
of public feeling became so acute that the movements of 
any body of troops, much less the General commanding, 
was a matter of some consequence. It was not easy to 
go to the frontier without exciting suspicion, but in the 
beginning of June I placed the detailed Defence Scheme 
in the hands of the War Office. 


13407. Then you did not draw the attention of the 


tovernment or the War Office to any question connected ° 


with the defence of the Colony until the beginning of 
June ?—Oh, I would not say that. I drew their atten- 
tion to many points. 


13408. Can you refer us to the papers, because I 
have not been able to find them?—I proposed a 
larger Remounts Establishment, areas for camping 
troops and exercising them, and there were many things 
I proposed in the intervening time, which, I may add, 
were all negatived. 


13409. I again ask you, can you refer us to the 
papers ?—I do not know what papers you have got. 


13410. If you would give us any reference we could 
test whether we have got them or not ?—Have you got 
my letter of the 4th November, 1901, addressed to the 
Secretary of State for War ? 


13411. 1901! I am speaking of 1898 or 1899 ?~— 
Yes, but that letter is calling attention to these other 
matters of which you have asked me. 


13412. We have not got that letter ?—It is dated 
16th December, 1901.* 


13413. These later papers the War Office are prepar- 
ing, but they have not sent them to us yet. Surely 
if you made them officially they must be on record 
earlier than that ?~Oh, yes; these letters all refer to 
earlier correspondence. 

13414. What points then were raised in that later 
correspondence ?—This point upon which your Lord- 
ship is asking me, this Defence Scheme. 

13415. Would you tell us the heads of the letter of 
1901 ?—Certainly. The series of these letters Nos. 1, 2 
and 3, beginning on the 4th November, 1901, and 


_ ending on the 7th February, 1902, about three months, 


See post 
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arose out of some statements that had been made by 
a Cabinet Minister relative to me. I addressed. the 
Secretary of State, as J had previously done when- 
ever any statement was made with reference to me 
in either House of Parliament. Being debarred from 
replying in the Press, I thought that the best thing 
to do to get on record whether I agreed or disagreed 
with these statements, so I adopted that course, and 
in following it I got into a correspondence with the 
Secretary of State, which is covered in these three 
letters as far as I am concerned. The points your 
Lordship has just raised about that Report or Defence 
‘Scheme are all covered in the third letter. 


13416. Would you mind reading us the third letter 2 
—I shall be very glad. The third letter was addressed 
to the Adjutant-General at. the War Office, because I 
received a communication from the Secretary of State 
aot to address any further letters to him, but to address 
‘them to my military superior. I therefore addressed 
the third letter, which is as follows, to the Ad- 
jutant General :—‘‘ Devonport, 7th February, 1902. 
Sir,—1 was recently compelled to draw. the attention 
of the Secretary of State for War to a reference 
to myself made by the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, in a public speech, to which I, holding 
His Majesty’s Commission, was debarred from making 
a public reply. In the correspondence which ensued 
the Secretary of State for War admitted the undoubted 
warnings I had given the Government, but he subse- 
quently raised a fresh issue upon points such as the 
time taken by me in the preparation of the South 
African Defence Scheme, »which he considered might 
have been the ‘ work of a few days or hours,’ and, agai 
that ‘he is unable to trace any letter in which T coe 
a definite request for an increase of the garrison. of 
Suath Africa, with a view to repelling the a ending 
invasion at the troops of the Dutch Republics pi tl ‘t 
I had submitted an estimate of the expeditionary Pee 


The letters were subsequently 


sent in. 
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which would be needed tobring the War. .. . to 
a satisfactory conclusion.’ J propose to deal with these 
issues in separate letters. ln November 1899, when 
I was made the subject of attack by a portion of the 
Press’ (in this country) “I wrote to the War Office, 
asking either that some specific charge might be made 
against me in relation to my late Command in South 
Africa, or that they (my military superivrs) would them- 
selves defend me from these libellous accusations. _I was 
informed by the Military Secretary that my letter had 
been carefully considered by the Secretary of State in 
consultation with the Commander-in-Chief ; that it was 
not desirable that officers should take notice of criticisms 
in the press as to the manner in which they had dis- 
charged their duties; that the Commander-in-Chief 
was of opinion that I had done well to take no notice 
of the accusations to which I had referred, and that he 
trusted I would continue to leave them unnoticed. 1 
concluded, therefore, that my superiors had no charge 
to make. But now, when more than two years have 
elapsed since this correspondence, I understand the 
Secretary of State in his letter of January 3rd to suggest 
that I failed to furnish the War Office with a detailed 
Scheme of Defence in due time after the receipt by me 
of a War Office letter of the 21st December, 1898. | 
submit that if there had been any negligence on my part 
in respect to the preparation of the Defence Scheme 
for South Africa within reasonable time, it should have 
been made the subject of criticism or charge against me 
three years ago when the supposed delay occurred 
Reference by me to official documents is now in most 
cases impossible. I was recently informed at the Wa1 
Office that much of the confidential correspondence o} 
that time had been destroyed by order of the authorities 
in Cape Town. I have, however, been able, from the 
papers in my possession, to supply in some degree the 
want of documents, and I propose now to state the 
circumstances connected with the preparation anc 
rendering of the South African Defence Scheme. The 
War Office letter of the 21st December was received at 
Cape Town about the middle of January, 1899, when | 
was performing the duties of Acting Governor aud Higt 
Commissioner in the absence of Sir Alfred Milner ir 
Enyland. The time was one of unusual political unres! 
and official labour, and, as my constant cable message: 
and despatches to the Secretary for the Colonies wil 
show, the situation required my closest attendance i 
Cape Town. Sir Alfred Milner returned from leave « 
month later, and having handed over the civil duties ts 
him, I immediately turned my attention to the defence 
questions in South Africa. It is enough to say her 
that within a month from the date of the Governor’ 
return, I had travelled 3,000 miles, had inspected ths 
Natal frontier, had visited the railway junctions ©: 


- the northern purtion of Cape Colony, and had, in rn} 


own rind, decided the outline of the Natal and Cap 
Colony Defence Scheme. But, as I subsequently re 
ported, ‘I had not yet been able to see even the genera 
line of frontier lying between Basutoland and Fourteer 
Streams’ (about 400 miles), and I did not wish t« 
forward to the War Office a scheme on all parts o 
which I had not formed my opinions from a persona 
examination of the ground. The Secretary of Stat 
suggests that I might have used Staff officers to visi 
various parts of the frontier ; he lays stress upon th 
‘ assistance ’ given to me in the War Office letter referrec 
to ‘by a concise recapitulation of the main features o 
the frontier’? (that is the letter I think you have befor 
you), “and he thinks that the whole question of th 
defence of South Africa was capable of being decider 
‘under circumstances as favourahle as those unde 
which a general officer in the field may frequently b 
called upon to determine within a few days or hours. 
I respectfully submit that there is no analogy whateve 
between the two cases cited. The misconception arise 
from a confusion of ideas between the plan or forecas 
of war known as strategy and the operations whicl 
involve immediate action called tactics. A glance a’ 
the detence scheme for England—which hag been fo 
many years in preparation and is not yet complete— 
will show that a scheme of defence for even a smal 
Island is not to be confounded with the operation 
which a general in the field may be called upon t 
‘determine in a few days or hours.’ To the suggestior 
that I might have made use of staff officers for th 
purpose of visiting varions parts of the frontier, 1 rept 
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that I was not disposed to deal at second hand with 
this important question, even had staff officers been 
available, but there were none. I do not propose to 
dwell upon the exception taken to the use of the word 
‘uncertain * when writing of the attitude of the Orange 


Free State, in the possible event of war, beyond observing : 


that the official documents of the period speak of the 
attitude of the State in that term, and there is, I believe, 
a letter extant, written by.a very competent authority, 
which gives as the reason for the postponement of 
hostilities from June to October, 1899, that ‘ we are not 
yet quite sure of getting the Orange Free State intu the 
Bag.’ I pass to consider the presumed assistance 
given in the letter of December, 1898, towards forming 
my decisions for defence in South Africa. In the War 
Office letter of that date lay my principal difficulty 
for the following reasons: It recommended to me, 
both in Natal and in the Cape Colony, the initial occu- 
pation of advanced positions, the adoption of which 
would, to my mind, have involved the earliest and the 
most complete initial disasters, It pressed upon me 
seizing all the bridges of the Orange River between 
Cape Colony and the Orange Free State, as well as 
Van Reenen’s Pass and other advanced positions in 
Natal, by the small force under my command. I had, 
therefore, not only to write a scheme of defence, but 
I had to argue it against the War Office proposals, 
hence the efforts on my part to vive dctailed reasons 
for my decisions in my despatch, 7th—12th June, 
and hence, too, my desire to personally inspect the entire 
frontier before putting my opinion into conflict with 
the views of the War Office and of the officers who 
had been sent from England to inspect and report upon 
these frontiers 18 months earlier. It was comparatively 
easy to frame in my own mind my own scheme of defence 
for Natal and the Cape Colony, but it was another 
matter to formulate the reasons for my dissent, to show 
cause for not pushing forward my weak force into the 
Drakensberg passes on one side, or to within a_ half 
rifle shot distance of the Orange Free State on the other. 
Reference to that despatch will show almost in every 
line this purport. After proposing to place all available 
Infantry at De Aar, Naauwpoort, and Stormberg, I 
wrote: * As it would be impossible to hold all the bridges 
named by you on the Orange River, except by detach- 
ments whose weakness would only invite attack, I pro- 
pose to hold Orange River Bridge within our territory,’ 
and I pomted out how concentration at that point 
from the right, 2.e., Stormberg, Naauwpoort via De Aar, 
could be rapidly effected (this movement was afterwards 
carried out with brilliant results. by Earl Roberts), but 
despite the reiterated warnings of my despatch, so wedded 
were the War Office authorities to their original ideas of 
defence, that after my proposals had been rzceived and 
considered in London I was again urged by a War Office 
telegram to reconsider my decisions with reference to 
Natal, and to occupy Van Reenen’s Pass on the edge 
of the Orange Free State——*! 


13417. Have you got the date of that 2—I can place 
the date within a week; it would he about the middle 
of June—in the second week in June, I should think 
between the 9th and 14th. 


13418. Of 1899 ?—Yes. 


15419. At that time your despatch could not have 
reached the Secretary of State ?’—Yes, it reached 
him hy telezram; the ‘greater portion of the despatch 
was cablegram. 


13420. We cannot find the telegram from the Secre- 
tary of State to which you refer ?—-I should say it was 
between the 9th and the 14th, but I have not got a 
Bt of it; it was all in the confidential papers at Cape 

own. 


13421. (Sir George Tauhman-Goldie.) You have 
not the words of that, but have you the substance of it 2 
—-I have the substance of it here. 


13422. (Chairman.) We will not interrupt you 
m your reading?—“] was again urged by a War 
Office telegram to reconsider my decision with reference 
to Natal, and to occupy Van Reenen’s Pass on the 
edge of the Orange Free State. I declined to do sc. 
These telegrams are doubtless in your possession, 
and it might be of some interest to compare their dates 
with that of my arranged supersession in the South 
African Command in the event of war—I think they 
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will be found to synchronize. The opinion held by 
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the Secretary of State upon the simplicity of the problem everal Sir 


of defence ’’—-— 


13423. (Sir George Taubman-Goldie.) 1 beg pardon 
for interrupting you, but could it have been as late 
as the 8th of August ?—No., 
first fortnight of June. und TI can localize it between 
the 9th and 12th. 


13424. ‘Chairman.) Will you finish your letter ?— 
‘The opinion held by the Secretary of State upon the 
simplicity of the problem of defence with which I had 
to deal in South Africa, is one which was evidently 
not held at the time by the Intelligence and Mebilisation 
Authorities in England, as the following extracts from 
the correspondence of the time will show—'I am. 
afraid that you will find a good deal of work in front 
of you in connection with defence matters’ wrote one 
Staff Officer in very high position: this has been 
‘caused’ partly by a certain amount of misunder- 
standing at headquarters.’ Again, I find, even as late 
as the month of May, 1899--five months subsequent 
to the War Office letter referred to by the Secretary 
of State—the problem of South African Defence thus 
spoken of: ‘It is difficult to unravel the various direc- 
tions sent to you from the different branches here. 
each without the knowledge of the other branches 
concerned!’ Agaiu:, I find the same subject referred 
to by another high War Office authority on South 
African Defence questions, as follows:— There has 
been a good deal of confusion at headquarters from 
various branches having taken action without reference 
to the Commander-in-Chief’s Department. Neither 
.... nor... . knew what was going on. I venture 
to suggest, Sir, that these extracts, taken from my 
papers, do not point either to the simplicity of my 
work in the preparation of the Scheme of Defence for 
South Africa, or to any large measure of ‘ assistance ’ 
which I could have derived from the collective efforts 
of the War Office, although I read later on the more 
sanguine assurance that ‘we are all now working 
together, and hope there will be no more misunder 
standing.’ I observe too, that the Secretary of State 
suggests that the letter of Decemker 21st, 1898, pointed 
so the extreme urgeney with which, in view of an 
‘impending’ war, the War Office regarded the pre- 
paration of the Scheme of Defence. I have referred 
to my papers, but can discover uo trace of this feeling. 
I think the War Office letter of December 21st begins 
with the seemingly unurgent observation that ‘the 
possibility of a war with the Dutch Republics had 
not wholly passed away.’’’ (1 was quoting from 
memory as I had not a copy of it). 


13425. The exact expression was, ‘ Her Majesty's: 
Government had no special reason to apprehend any 
hostilities with the Republics in the immediate future ? ” 
—-“‘A sentiment which I find reiterated five months: 
later in a letter from the same source, which reached 
me late in June, 1899, in the following werds: ‘ Without 
entering into any close consideration of the political 
situation, we cannot shut our eyes to the fact that the 
possibility of war in South Africa has not yet been 
eliminated.’”’ (That was in June, 1899.) ‘‘ Nor. is. 
this forecast much widened when I find the small 
reserve of rifles in my ordnance store at Cape Town 
at this period thus referred to: ‘There hag been e. 
misunderstanding as to the reserve of rifles sent out, 
and you have a good many more than can possibiy 
be needed.’ JI quote these sentences, not because of 
the optimism they reveal even up to June, 1899, but 
to show what little reason | had to suppose that the 
War Office authorities were in urgent haste to possess 
my scheme, and what was the real nature of the * assis- 
tance’ I had received from the War Office in its pre- 
paration ; still, notwithstanding the absence of any 
indication of urgency, the War Office were in possession 
of the new Defence Scheme for South Africa within 
four months of the return of Sir Alfred Milner fron: 
Fngland—the scheme itself differing in its most essential 
features from the previously expressed opinions cf the 
experts whose views were based upon the reports of 
Officers specially sent out from: England to examine 
the frontiers of Natal and the Cape Colony, a year or 
two earlier. Had the War Office conveyed to me at 
any moment between January and June, 1899, the 
slightest: intimation’ that a diplomatic initiative war 
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about to be taken with the Dutch Republics, or that 
there was an early probability of war, I might perhaps 
lave saved a few weeks in the preparation of this report, 
and undoubtedly I would earlier have given to the 
War Office the emphatic warnings which were se 
often repeated in my despatches and telegrams of the 
end of June. Had Teven been made casually acquainted 
with the consultations and interchanges of ideas and 
proposals as to armaments and frontier movements 
which took place in London in the end of January, 
1899, and upon which so many matters of vital import- 
ance afterwards turned, I would have devoted myself 
(as I did later in June, when I became aware of some of 
those things) to the attempt to show the Home Authori- 
ties how inadequate was their conception of what war 
in South Africa would mean, how deceptive were the 
assurances, and how dangerous was the advice they had 
received. In my despatch of July 4th, I stated the cir 
cumstances under which I had come out from England 
seven months earlier, without instructions of any kind 
in ‘either civil or military matters,’ nor was it deemed 
necessary to send me any instructions after my arrival 
in the country. Indeed, the obscurity in which I 
found myself in this respect was more than merely 
negative. Asking in my office at Cape Town, some time 
after my arrival, for an official book in which my pre- 
decessor had kept copies of his confidential corres- 
pondence with the War Office, I ascertained that this 
record had teen destroyed. I then found that some 
70 or 80 pages of the book had been torn out, and I 
subsequently discovered that this action had not been 
taken becauseof anyrequest made by General Goodenough 
before his death, por at the instance of the widow or 
executors of the late General. One other instance 
before I quit this somewhat painful subject. Under date 
ard of August, 1899, the following telegram can be read 
in the Official Blue Book : ‘Propriety of moving troops 
nearer to frontier so as to watch Laing’s Nel is being 
considered by Her Majesty’s Government. If it be 
desired to garrison Laing’s Nek, wou.d Colonial troops 
be sent with British’? This telegram, the execution 
of which would undoubtedly have produced immediate 
hostilities, was never communicated to the General 
Commanding in South Africa, although two months 
previous to its date, he had officially recorded his opinion 
that the position proposed for occupation was, for a 
variety of reasons given, ‘a dangerous one.’ I do not 
think [ need pursue this subject further. Looking back 
trom the present time to those early months of 1899, 
the sole sign of impending changes which I can trace 
is to be found in the obscure movement of the families 
of some of the officials; the sudden sales of the racing 
studs of the chief financial millionaires in Johannes- 
burg; and the arrival in South Africa from England 
of the most noted persons connected with the Jameson 
Raid of 1895-6. The last named immigration will be 
found mentioned in my despatches of June,1899. But 
who could have imagined that the persons to whom 
I have referred, could have been the recipients of any 
information as to a coming war, which had not been 
communicated to the General in command in South 
Africa? In the many duties devolving now upon me, 
I must ask permission of the Commander-in-Chief to 
refer to another letter, the consideration of the remain 
ing matters touched upon in the Secretary of State’s 
letter, which pertain to the months of June, July and 
August, 1899. In the present communication, 1 have 
dealt with matters relating to the earlier months of 
that year. I may here state, however, that so far as 
I have been able to understand the general tenour of 
the suggestions and criticisms put ferward in the letter 
of the 3rd January,it would seem that while in June, 
1899, I was severely censured because I had ventured 
to warn the War Office in forcible language as to the 
nature of a war with the Dutch Republics in South 
Africa, } am now taken to account for not having made 
my warning of that time still more emphatic.” 
I then received a communication that I was not to 
continue the correspondence. I have read that letter 9, 


because it pertains to the matters as to which you were 
asking me. 


Late: Ne say von ae not during that period 
any Intimation from the Government that the - 
hended war ?—-None whatevei, ae 


13427. But, on the other hand, I do not think that 
except in references to the nature of the w ar, to which 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE: 


we have already referred, namely, that it would be a 
racial war, the Government received any warnings of 
your apprehension that a war was imminent !—Nor 
was a war imminent unless certain things were done. 


13428, You did not consider that the gradual accumu- 
lation of warlike material and stores by the Boers had 
any bearing upon the subject 7—That began immediately 
after the Raid. 


13429. I am aware, but it had been going on ?— 
Well, war was imminent in the sense that you might 
have had war at any moment, but you might have had 
it protracted or postponed to any time, too. 


13430. You think so; that was your view at the 
time ?—That was my view at the tire, and it was based 
upon many considerations which I was looking at at the 
moment. 


13431. Now with regard to the Scheme of Defence 
which you were asked to prepare, did you consider that 
was to take up the Scheme of Defence by your pre- 
decessor on the same lines, namely on the conditions 
of the King’s Regulations ?—No, Sir. I altered the 
original scheme very considerably. 


13432. Quite so, but I do not think you follow what 
I mean. I understand that the King’s Regulations are 
that an Officer commanding on the spot, if he is asked 
for a Scheme of Defence, submits it in relation to the 
troops which he has at his disposal in his command ?7— 
Certainly. 


13433. And that was the basis of your predecessor’s 
scheme ?—Yes. 


13434. Did you consider it was your duty in taking 
up the revision of the Scheme to consider it from the 
same point of view ?—I was told to deal with the troops 
there at the time, and I dealt with them. 


13435. You did not go further than that; you did 
not express any opinion as to the adequacy of the garri- 
son ?—Oh, yes, I think I did. It was a scheme based 
altogether on the initial preparations or preliminary 
steps to be taken pending the arrival of other troops ; 
that was the nature of it. 


13436. But looking to the preparations for war 
which were being made in the Transvaal, to which I 
have referred just now, it did not impress itself upon 
your mind that the number of troops in the Colony 
would be unable to hold their own during that interval ? 
—No, they would have been able to hold their own had 
the scheme been carried out in its entirety, and they 
did hoid their own as a matter of fact. Ido not know 
if you have the Scheme of Defence before you ? 


13437. Yes, you mean yours contained in the des- 
patch of the 14th June ?—Yes. | 


13438. Yes, I have it before me (Vide Appendix to 
Report Vol., page 205)%—That Scheme was drawn 
up by order of the War Office to deal with the 
troops then in Natal, and they were put in such positions 
as, to my thinking, would have enabled them to maintain 
themselves, falling back of course, not advancing until 
the arrival of such troops as would have turned the 
tide the other way ; in other words, I think we could 
have filled in at the back behind that scheme anything 
from 50,000 to 150,000 men. 


13439. In time ?—In time ; we did it on one side and 
why not on the other ? 


13440. Your Scheme involved the holding of Lady- 
smith ?—No, you will see that it is based on Estcourt, 
30 miles south of the Tugela, and more than 40 from 
Ladysmith. 


13441. But it is based also surely on a force at Lady- 
smith 7—Certainly, it dealt with the force already at 
Ladysmith. The Scheme was based on the placing of 
troops in such a position as would enable them either to 
advance, to stand fast, or to retire, as circumstances 
would determine. It was based, if you might take the 
simile of a telescope drawn out to its full length, and 
that telescope might have been closed at one end, or 
in the middle, or at the other end as circumstances, 
which alone could be dictated by the enemy, would 
determine. 


13442. But as I read paregraph 4 of your despatch 
of that date, you moved up the greater part of the Lady- 
smith force to Glencoe, and moved up the Maritzburg 
force to Ladysmith ?—\cs; to Glencoe, not to Dundee. 
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Giencoe is the highest point of the railway running 
through the Biggarsberg Pass. 


13443. And then you say: ‘‘ The fresh Ladysmith 
force would then be in a position either to support 
Glencoe and maintain the line of the Riggarsberg or 
to operate against Van Reenen’s Pass should circum- 
stances necessitate’ ?—Quite so: “should circum- 
stances necessitate’; as I say, if you will look at the 
points named in it, Estcourt was the base of it. 


13444. And “entrenched posts would be formed at 
a point between Newcastle and Estcourt ’ ?—Yes. 


13445. If you form entrenched posts I suppose you 
mean to hold them ?—Not at all; to hold them from 
detached raiding parties of six, eight and ten men at 
night, but you see it is not easy to recreate the position 
exactly. Let me explain it: you had 120 miles of 
railroad expose! to danger, and were you going to 
abandon that railroad from the outset? Were you 
going to leaveit open to the attack of seven or ten 
men with dynamite, or toa raiding party of 20 men, 
or were you going to protect it until such time 
as the enemy came in force? If the Boers did not 
mean to take the initiative, which was quite possible— 
and I am not sure that they would not have done better 
if they had not—we, by abandoning all that line of rail- 
road, left 120 miles of railroad open to them to seize, 
not even to destroy, but to seize, so that if they meant 
to invade subsequently they would have had that line 
to use. 


13446. That is what I want to get at ; that your idea 
was to have the garrison of Natal so distributed as to 
protect the Colony against raids ?—Yes, raids on the 
railroad. 4 

13447. And it was the danger of a raid which you 
principally had in your mind ?—Or of the attack of a 
small commando or party ; circumstances can alone 
decide when the troops are placed how you will subse 
qvently handle them. The Scheme in its essence 
was a defensive scheme; when later it was made an 
offensive scheme the whole value of the scheme dis- 
appeared. It was made an offensive scheme; it wasa 
defensive scheme, 


13448. The object of your Scheme was pretty much 
this, that although the Northern strip of Natal might 
have been occupied by the Boers, yet it was unlikely 
that any further serious advance into the heart of the 
Colony would be undertaken ?—Oh, no, I did not 
consider it unlikely, and I put the troops in the position 
I thought would meet either of the three eventualities 
that I have named, either that the Boers would remain 
within their frontiers and raid us, or that they would 
invade from the Transvaal and not from the Orange 
Free State, or that they would invade in force, in which 
case we should have retired over the Tugela on Estcourt. 


13449, (Sir George Taubman-Geldic.) Where would 
you have accumulated your stores for the extended 
force —I did not accumulate any stores, but you are 
asking me now about a thing after it has occurred. 
I should have been very loth to accumulate stores in 
positions where they could be reached by the enemy. 
I give you that general answer. I would have accumu- 
lated them at Maritzburg or Estcourt, or wherever 
I made my base. 

13450. (Chairman.) At any rate at that time, as I 
understand, you did not anticipate the urgency of 
preparations against an invasion in force such as after- 
wards occurred ?—Ch, no, I would not say that. I 
did not know the diplomatic initiative would be taken 
with the rapidity with which it was taken, but never- 
theless you notice that despatch begins with the words 


13451. Which despatch do you refer to ?—The one 
you are dealing with of the 14th June. It begins with 
the words, “On receipt of orders.” If I remember 
aright it begins with the remark that these move- 
ments would take place on the receipt of orders. 


13452. That is in the telegram, I think. * On 
receiving instructions ’’?—Yes, “On receipt of orders 
from England,” it was criginally, but the ciphering is a 
troublesome matter. The initiative of the movement 
was thrown altogether upon the Home authorities ; 
that is to say these movements would not take place, 
as proposed by me, there, unt:l they were readv at 
bome. ‘There js the iiitial idea: the key of the thing 
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is in these first words. I was not going to move these 
troops as I proposed until everything wasready belind ; 
that was:the meaning of it. 


13453. (Sir John Edge.) What do you mean_ by 
everything being ready behind ?—Until the people in 
England—the Goyernment—had fully made up their 
minds what they were going to do. 


13454. (Chairman.) Supposing the Boers did not 
wait for that ?—Then we should have had to make the 
best hand we could, and I think we could have made 
a very good hand too. 


13455. (Sir John Edge.) What arrangements were 
you proposing with regard to a descent across the 
Orange River? Did you think you had sufficient 
troops in South Africa to kold the frontier of Natal and 
to hold the frontier in Cape Colony until troops could 
come from India or England ?—I never proposed to 
hold the frontier; the whole gist of my despatch was 
falling back. 

13456. I will put it in another way: Had you suffi- 
cient troops to cover Durban and to cover Cape Town ?— 
Absolutely. They did it. Take De Aar: it was never 
stirred. Naauwpoort was never stirred. Stormberg was 
abandoned, and needlessly abandoned, because we 
tried to retake it the week after. These three points, 
taking Cape Colony first, were never stirred during 
the War. Orange River Bridge, which was right up 
against the Free State, was never stirred. De Aar was 
never taken. Naauwpoort was never taken, and 
Stormberg, as I say, was-abandoned. 


13457. If the commandoes that descended on Natal 
had descended on Naauwpoort and the Orange River 
they would have taken them, surely ?—They would 
have stood their siege ; they were entrenched positions. 
In the despatch from the War Office I was urged to 
go forward and I said “No, I cannot do ‘it, they— 
the detachments—will be overwhelmed at once,” and 
I took up certain positions in the Cape Colony which 
I maintain were never touched during the whole war. 


13458. How many troops had you allotted under 
your scheme to the covering of Cape Town, that is 
covering it at any place you like back from the frontier 2 
—It is all stated in that despatch. I had very few 
troops—tLree battalions and a battery, and details and 
Volunteers and Irregulars. 


13459. Surely if the Boers had descended with 
20,000 men they could have masked your three battalions 
and marched into Cape Town ?—Certainly, no matter 
what you did at any moment you might have that state 
of things if the Boers came on in overwhelming force, 


13460. Does it not resolve itself mto this, that 
looking at the troops you had under your command 
in the-colonies, you had not a sufficient force to cover 
Durban or Maritzburg ?—Oh, yes, I think I had sufiicient 
force to have delayed any force coming on until such 
time as reinforcements should be run in. We were 
12 days from Bombay and 21 days from England. You 
apparently forgot the existence of the Natal Colonial 
troops, and of the 5,000 or 6,000 Irregulars which 
came to us from the Rand before the war. 


13461. Supposing you had been Commander of 
the Boer Forces and made up your mind to descend 
upon Cape Town, was there any force anywhere between 
Cape Town and the frontier that could have held you 2— 
No, they would have cut the communications, as they 
did later when there was ten times that force in the 
country. 


13462. They would have been in Cape Town ?— 
Cape Town is a strongly entrenched position covered 
with a fleet. It is a very long march from Bloem- 
fontein to Cape Town, and there was a large fleet 
there. They could have landed the sailorsand covered 
the ¢lace with the guns of the ships by moving them 
reund to Table Bay. Those were again the Colonial 
Irregulars. 


13463. What would have been the result from the 
military point of view if they had masked the three 
or four battalions that you had towards the frortier in 
Cape Colony and had marched down on Cape Town ? 
What would have been the result on the Dutch popu- 
lated districts of Cape Colony ?—-I think it would not 
have been as bad as it was later on. I think the active 
aggression would have been so blatant go visible 
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to the world, that they woud have met with a con-— 


General Sir siderable amount of local resistance. 
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13464. In the Dutch part of Cape Colony ?—-I do 
think so. I think if there had been an aggressive 
invasion in the earlier days—sweeping down there— 
they would not have met with the support they after- 
wards met with. 

13465. I do not want to pursue it, but looking back 
from your present experience do you conceive that you 
had a sufficient force in Cape Colony and Natal to cover 
Maritzturg or to cover Cape Town ?—We did cover 
Cape Town. 

13466. Did you consider that you had a sufficient 
force? You covered Cape Town no doubt in this way, 
that the Boers descended upon Natal, but looking back 
on it, do you contend that you had a sufficient force (I 
am speaking of the time before the Indian Contingent 
arrived) in Cape Colony and in Natal to cover your 
capitals ?—Yes, until reinforcements arrived, I think so, 
certainly. As I have said, we did it, and we had no 
necessity to move the fleet. 


13467. (Viscount Esher.) Had you as many troops as 
General Goodenough had asked for ?—I do not know 
what. troops General Goodenough had asked for. 


13468. (Sir George Taubman-Goldie.) Had you any 
documents passed on to you from your predecessor ?— 
I told you that all confidential documents were destroyed. 


13469. For instance, on the question of transport 
there was a letter of the 8th June, 1898 (Vide 
Appendix to Report Vol., page 195), from the Quarter- 
master-General to the General Officer Command- 
ing in South Africa,’ which stated, among other 
things, that the Secretary of State for War had “ ap- 
proved of a standing contract. being entered into for 
the necessary animals. to horse the’ vehicles alluded 
to in preceding paragraph within seven days.’—I 
remember that. 


13470. Did you see that ?—Yes. 
annulled. 


13471. Because I notice in a later despatch of your 
own, I think in this very one we have been discussing, 
you mention that horses could be procured in a period 
of from one to three weeks ?—Yes. What is the date of 
that telegram ? 


13472. The original one to General Goodenough is 
dated 8th June, 1898, whilst this other one is at the end 
of your letter of the 14th June, 1899, a year later—the 
letter we have been discussing atlength. It is in para- 
graph 11: ‘* These animals could only be obtained and 
forwarded to join their units after the expiration of a 
period varying from one to three weeks.” It speaks of 
the animals as animals that could be procured in the 
future ?~Yes. 


13473. But it seems to me rather strange that a 
year before, on the 8th June, 1898, the Secretary of State 
had authorised a standing contract being entered into 
for animals to be ready within seven days ?—That con- 
tract was sent home and never ratified, and the letter 
of the Quartermaster-General, to which you allude, was 
subsequently annulled; you will find allusion to it in 
several of my telegrams. Have you got my telegram of 
the 23rd June to the Secretary of State for War ? 


(Chairman.) Yes, I have got it here: ‘‘ Mules could 
probably be obtained here, but period of delivery would 
chiefly depend upon Mr. Weil, who is now in Zambesia, 
and has been telegraphed for,” &c., &e. 


13474. (Sir John Jackson.) Who was Weil 7—A large 
contractor who had been a contractor in the Matabele 
War and in the Raid, and who was a- contractor 
during the recent war for great numbers of transport 
animals. 


It was afterwards 


13475. A horse dealer ?—A general contractor for 
everything. 
13476. (Si~ George Taubman-Goldie.) My point really 
was this, that this telegram end some others all spoke 
of the probability of mules being obtained as a thing for 
the future, whereas this letter to General Goodenough 
of the 8th June, 1898, gave a definite decision apparently 
of the Secretary of State with regard to a standing 
contract being made ready for war !—That contract was 
sent home and not ratified, and the letter, as I have 
Said, was cancelled. Jt is one of the matters alluded to 
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in the extract which I read, viz., ‘‘ There has been a 
good deal of confusion at headquarters from various 
branches having taken action without reference to the 
Commander-in-Chief’s Department,” &c., &c, ' 
13477. Could you put us in the way of finding evidence 
of that ?—I can trace allusions to it all through my own’ 
telegrams. 


13478. (Viscount Esher.) When you say ‘“‘ sent home” 
by whom was it sent home ?—By my predecessor. ~ 


13479. (Sir George Taubman-Goldie.) This letter to 
your predecessor of the 8th June, 1898, was a very 
definite letter which really gives the impression of 
the Secretary of State preparing for hostilities in’ 
case they should break out, and then a year later we’ 
find the thing is discussed as a problematical affair 
again ?—I refer to my telegram of the 10th July, 1899) 
“Referring to telegram of 2ist June and subsequent’ 
cables received, it is necessary to clear up situation, and 
so prevent misapprehension. Contracts are now out for 
1,470 mules ; they are being supplied by about the 20th 
July at following average rates: Natal, 750 at £303) 
Cape Colony, 720 at £33,” etc. I save on that contract 
alone £20,000. 


13480. Do.I understand that the contract which 
General Goodenough was authorised to enter into was 
cancelled or not allowed at your request ?—No, it was 
sent for ratification, and it was not ratified. 


13481. (Viscount Esher.) But before you took over 
the command ?—Before I took over the command, and 
I must say at once fortunately not ratified, because. 
instead of spending the enormous sum that was spent. 
on mules and horses we should have had to spend double. 
Remember you proposed starting that contract at £40 in 
one Colony and £45 in the other for mules that I was 
getting at the same time at a saving of £20,000 on only — 
1,470 mules, or some 2,000 animals. [f you struck 
the first note of your contract at that enormous 
price, I think it might have gone to anything you like 
later on. 

13482. (Sir George Taubman-Goldie.) I am not con- 
tending that such a contract should have been con- 
firmed, but that the principle of the letter of the 8th 
June, 1898, should have been carried out, and that a 
standing contract should have been entered into for the 
necessary animals as early as possible, for assuming 
war had broken out between 8th June, 1898, and the 
time you assumed command, we should have been 
without animals ?—Yes, by a sudden invasion, of course, 
but I do not. think there could have been a sudden— 
invasion without our knowing what was going on before- 
hand. We were as free to go into Bloemfontein and 
Pretoria as you are free to go into Kensington. We 
were constantly travelling and moving about, and I do 
not think that that was a contingency to be reckoned. 
We had tens of thousands of our people in the Trans- 
vaal. { will not say it was not possible, but a sudden 
rush of that sort was certainly most improbable; that 
it could have taken place in force was impossible. 


13483. (Viscount Esher.) In reference to the ques- 
tions the Chairman put to you, it must have been 
present to your mind in May and J une that the policy 
which the Government were pursuing might lead to 
war and probably would lead to war t—I think you 
will find that in my despatches in June particularly, 
not in May so much. 

13484, Having that present in your mind, did you 
deliberately ‘come to the conclusion that she number of 
troops in South Africa was sufficient ¥—No, it was never 
anticipated for a moment that the number of troops in 
South Africa was sufficient. j 

1 mean sufficient to make a stan until re-. 
iifereawieite arrived?—No, nor did I think that in all 
contingencies. If the initiative was pressed to a cer- 
tain point, then it became a question. We were moving 
at that time more rapidly in one direction than 
in another, but that we could have held our own on 
these lines of retirements in face of advances until 
reinforcements came I have not the least doubt. 


13486. Anyhow, you did not advise the Government 
to reinforce the garrison in South Africa at that time !— 
No; if you turn to the despatch of the 23rd June you 
will see I am censured for cven suggesting It. 
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Have you had that despatch? It is so difficult to get 
on to a level plane in these things of four years ago 
that I will read it for you. - 


13487. (Chairman.) What do you refer to?—On 
the receipt of this telegram, ordering the provision of 
mules, which | put at 2,000. but which the War Office 
cut down to 1,340, after a deal of telegraphing they asked 
for “‘any observations.”” I do not know if you have 
the telegram there, itis a long one. I took stock of 
the situation then. 


13488. What is the date ?—It is dated 21st June, 
from the Secretary of State: “Referring to letter of 
8th June last year, and pending the receipt of your 
Report now on passage home, you are authorised to 
obtain immediately the animals, with proportion of 
native drivers, necessary to complete Regimental Trans- 
port of the Force in South Africa. We calculate present 
deficiency on scale of your letter of 24th June last 
should not exceed 1,340 mules. Can you get these on 
the spot ? Telegraph this as soon as possible.” And 
at the end it says: ‘‘ Main object of these steps is to 
increase efficiency of existing force, apart from 
question of reinforcements, which is not now raised. 
Do you desire to make any observations?’? That 
mystified me a good deal, because the purchase of 
these animals could not be done in a hole and 
corner, it would be known from one end of South 
Africa to the other, and it seemed to me that it would 
be a very considerable advance on anything I had got 
‘before. Up to that time we had been retrenching, as 
I have already stated to the Commission. My proposals 
for the acquisition of a large farm for remounts, drill 
facilities, hospital accommodation, and Ordnance stores, 
were negatived ; our reserve men—trained men—were 
taken away from South Africa. A battalion of infantry 
which had been at Ladysmith for two years and knew 
all the surrounding country had been removed to 
India—the experienced officer who had hcld command 
at Ladysmith had been recently recalled to England. 
There was no General in Natal. I looked on the 
one side, and I saw what seemed to me a very 
serious political agitation going on with a Party 
that I have not alluded to yet, whom I had always 
looked upon as a Third Party ; they were pressing on all 
they knew. The Government did not seem to be aware 
of that, and this telegram brought matters to such a 
point that 1 thought it gave me the opportunity to 
speak. So I took those words “any observations, ” 
and answered in a way which I thought would at least 
ring the War Office bell. I think you will find iny 
answer there. 


13489. On the 23rd June, that is the one we referred 
to before 7—Yes. I had no power to spend a £5 note, 
but I had power to send a telegram. 


13490. Your. answer to the observations was. as 
follows : “ You ask for my observations : present con- 
dition of opinion here is highly excited, and doubtless 
the news quoting preparations referred to in your 
telegram, if it transpires, will add largely to the ferment 
which am endeavouring to reduce by every means. 
Persistent effort. of a party to produce war, forms in 
my estimation, graver elements in situation here. 
Believe war between white races, coming as sequel to 
Jameson. Raid, and subsequent events of last three 
years, would be greatest calamity that ever cccurred 
in South Africa”; that is the one I quoted to you 
before ?—I do not think you read that part to me. 


13491. (Viscount Esher.) What do these words mean, 
“ Persistent efforts of a party ’??—That is what I did 
not think the Government were aware of at the time. 


13492. Who was the third party ?—The third parties 
a: were pressing on the War were the Party of the 
id. 


13493. You mean the late Mr. Rhodes and his fol- 
lowers ’—Well, I am sorry to name anyone, particularly 
a man who is dead, but I say the party of the Raid. 


13494. (Str Frederick Darley.) The party of the 
South African League; is that what you mean j— 
The party of the South African League and of the Raid. 


13495. (Sir John Edge.) Did you think that party 
was likely to involve us in war in the immediate future?— 
No, I knew that as longas certain forces were kept distinct 


from that Party they would not involve us in war ; in 
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other words, I knew the Boers would sit perfectly quiet, 
as they did before, but it was a very different thing the 
minute I, representing the Government or the War 
Office, came into the field, even with the purchase of 
horses. That is whatI knew. There is one Chairman 
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of the South African League ; perhaps your Lordship 11 Feb. 1903. 


might like to look at him (handing in a photograph). 


13496. (Sir George Taubmun-Goldie.) You say you 
were censured ?—I read it in that light; have you got 
the telegram ? 


13497. It is from the Secretary of State, dated 27th 
June, 1899: ‘‘ Concluding paragraph of your telegram 
of 23rd ; you have evidently misunderstood my telegram 
of 21st. You were invited to offer observations as to 
suitability of War Office proposals to secure object in 
view, viz., increased efficiency of existing force, not as 
to general merits of policy adopted by Her Majesty's 
Government. You cannot understand too clearly that 
whatever your private opinions, it is your duty to be 
guided in all questions of policy by High Commissioner, 
who is fully aware of our views, and whom you will, 
of course, loyally support” ?—I received that for my 
attempts to tell them what [ thought was the gravity 
of this course that was then, to my mind, being inau- 
gurated. 


13498. (Sir John Edge.) Is that photograph a fair 
sample of the South African League ?7—It is a fair 
sample of the up-country Chairman at that time. 


13499. It was never in your contemplation that Mr. 
Kruger would declare War ?—My view was this, that 
as long as I held the neck of the bottle, so to speak, there 
would be no war. The Boers knew perfectly well the 
difference between that Third Party that I allude to— 
the party of the Raid—and the Imperial Government, 
and they would look on_ perfectly quietly at any 
attempts at raiding by that Third Party, but the minute 
the Imperial Government moved then I looked for the 
most serious state of things, and I could not put into 
stronger language than I did that view. 


13500. The Imperial Government moving in what 
way ?—I had all along pointed out in my despatches 
that there was a Party there working all they knew for 
war. The Imperial Government was distinct from that 
party, distinct in the eyes of the Boers and distinct all 
along through South Africa ; but to my mind the minute 
there was the least indication of the Imperial Government 
coming in, in front of, or behind, that party then there 
would be a serious state of things. Until then there was, 
to my mind, no probability—no possibility—of an inva- 
sion. That was the state of my mind at the time, and I 
wished to point it out before final decisions were 
arrived at. ‘‘ Let us get our house in order, let us get our 
stores, and our Staff, let usat least know what you 
are going to do.” You will findurgent telegrams home 
a few days later asking for a B Staff, as we were being 
robbed already in contracts, and J said, “ Let us make 
such preliminary arrangements as are necessary to meet 
the altered condition of affairs if these decisions are ar- 





rived at.” That was my view. but, as I have said, up . 


to that date, the trend was the other way.’ 


13501. (Chairman.) What do you mean by the 
Yeserve men being taken away ?—The men who would 
pass into the Reserve at the expiration of their time with 
the Colours. 


13502. Tue time-expired men ?—Yesg, time-expired 
with the Colours, but a large body of old soldiers, 


13503. (Sir George Taubman-Goldie.) Is there any 
power under the Act of Parliament to retain these men 
unless there is a state of national emergency ?—I think 
there is. You call out the Reserves inanational emer- 
gency, but [ think you could have retained them longer 
without a national emergency. 


13504. (Chairman.) I think the fact that you could 
not retain them was proved by this, that in order to 
retain them in India during the War they had to be 
offered advantages ?—I only give that.as an instance 
of how little the idea of “an impending war” was made 
visible to us from England. 


13505. If I understand your argument aright it is 
this, that although you wished to have any deficiency in 
the equipment of your existing force made good, yeu 
would have deprecated any additions on the ground that 
yor would have brought aLout the very contingency 
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which you wished to avoid 7—Uniess the whole question 
was to be considered and taken as it was, but merely a 
reinforcement of a few thousand men, 4,000 or 5,000, or 
10,000, would have added to the state of suspicion and ten- 
sion which existed. As I said before, aslongas I held the 
neck of the hottle there, and made no move with the 
troops, the raiders might do what they liked, they might 
go anywhere they liked, and they were going all through 
the Transvaal at the time, but I knew well that nothing 
would grow serious, and nothing did grow serious, until 
we came into line. It was a calculation of chances, as 
everything in war must be, and see how it turned out! 
Nothing became serious until we moved the troops. 
Despite my protests against movement, you will see in 
the telegram of the 3rd August, a proposal to move 
the troops to Laing’s Nek, in Natal, which I was not 
even informed of ; that, if carried out, would have pro- 
duced immediate war, and we would have been stili less 
prepared. 


13506. (Sir George Taubman-Goldie.) May we take it 
that there is not a word of truth in the statement that 
has been currently reported that you wrote either to 
the War Office or to the Colonial Office or to some public 
authority that in the event of a union between the South 
African Republic and the Orange Free State 100,000 
or 150,000 men would be required ?—There is no docu- 
ment in evidence of that, but I stated 100,000 men 
over and over again; to be more particular, I stated 
80,000, irrespective of the lines of communications, 
and the thing was growing. I was asked by a very 
high authority early in May if it was necessary to bring 
pressure on the Boers with reference to scme political 
questions, such as the Franchise, could the existing force 
in South Africa be of any use if moved towards the 
frontier? JI langhed openly at the idea. ‘“ No,” I 
said, “‘the existing force in South Africa could only 
hold afew positions, which J] have in my mind, until re- 
inforcements arrive, and to bring pressure on the Dutch 
Republics at least 40,000 men will be required.” That 
was early in May—a_ sudden off-hand question, 
nothing more. As things wenton I put that number 
very much higher, and I said to my Staff, ‘“‘ 80,000 
men, exclusive of the lines of communication ”’ ; 
and that was nothing wonderful, as the Dutch were 
writing to that effect at the time. 


13507. Did you put that in an official document of 
any sort !—I do not know that I put it into any official 
document. 


13508. (Sir John Edge.) Did you inform the Govern - 
ment or the War Office ?—No, in fact I waited to be 
asked my numbers, because this question of numbers 
was a very critical thing; the question of numbers 
depended on a good many things. First of all it depended 
on what you were going to war about, what you were to 
fight the Boers on. A question which would involve the 
whole of the Boers coming together would be a matter of 
such a nature that no man could say how many troops 
would be needed to meet it, because on that question 
would depend the numbers against you. For instance, 
if Mr. Kruger had fought on the Drifts question seven 
years ago, I do not think he would have got one third of 
the Boers to follow him, but fighting on a question which 
involved the independence of the country, he would get 
95 per cent. of the Boers on his side ; so that to say off- 
hand how many men it was necessary to fight the Boers 


with was only the work of a tyro, and no man would 
attempt to state it, 


13509. (Sir George Taubman-Goldie.) And as a 
matter of fact you did not !—To the best of my recol- 
lection, I never put it down, because I knew once down it 


would have been a dangerous thing, but I spok 
100,000 then, é ing, but I spoke of 


13510. I ask this question because for the last two 
years we have heard of a document that went to the War 
Office or the Colonial Office with that view of yours, and 
that it bore on the face of it the word “ Preposterous v 
written by a very high authority, and one wants to 
knock that report on the head once and for all if it is not 
true 1—It was never put down that I know of, but that 
it was spoken of a dozen times is equally certain As to 
the word “preposterous” written ou’ the face of m 
despatch, ! know nothing about it ; but such a word ie 


thought would, in the temper of : 
improbable. ‘ ue temper of the time, have not been 
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13511. (Viscount Esher.) You never heard of such a 
document containing a reference to a statement of yours 
to that effect having been sent to the War Office ?—It is 
quite possible that the people to whom I spoke of the 
matter may have mentioned it. I used to say 80,000 
men irrespective of the lines of communication, but 
that was only arrived at late in June when matters 
had become different. The Boers themselves were 
putting it at 100,000, and it was in the Cape Town 
papers: ‘100,000 men will be necessary to conquer us 
if it is a question of our independence.” 


13512. (Sir George Taubman-Goldie.) And your 
80,000, irrespective of lines of communication, would 
mean 100,000 with lines of communication probably ?—. 
Yes, but allow me again to make a remark or two. Not 
only was the question complicated by what you were to 
fight the Boers on, for on that would depend the resis- 
tance of the Boers and the numbers against us, but it 
was further complicated by what you were going to do. 
If it was to be a case of ‘‘ no goldfields and no territory ” 1 
think 50,000 men would have sufficed to beat the 
Boers; but if it was a case of going to the 
extreme end, then you ran up the numbers by ten and 
twenty times, you might multiply as you pleased. 
It is evident that what would. take the German 
Army to Paris would not take it to the Pyrenees, for 
instance; it is evident that what would defeat the 
French if the Germans engaged them somewhere within 
100 miles of the frontier would not take them over the 
whole of France, nor would ten times the number ; so 
that talking of the numbers necessary is to me the most 
intensely foolish thing because it all depends on these 
varying circumstances. Napoleon when he was invad- 
ing Spain in 1808 said he would conquer it with the loss of 
100,000 men, but he did not conquer Spain with 350,000 
men, There isno such “‘rot” in the world as that fore- 
casting of numbers. Excuse me for using the word 
“rot,” but there is no other word to describe it. 


13513. (Chairman.) We are getting a little far afield 
I think, but I would like just to put to you one or two 
quite precise questions to see if I have gathered your 
meaning correctly. I understand from what you have 
gaid that before the War, during the time of your com- 
mand, you were of opinion that the force that you had 
in South Africa was as you have described sufficient to 
cover the capitals and to act as a defence against raids 
pending the arrival of reinforcements. Was not that 
so?—I think that the plan of defence was one, taken 
strictly as a defensive measure, which would have 
delayed operations sufficiently to enable reinforcements 
to arrive. 

13514. And although you wished the equipment to 
be made complete, you did not urge the Government to 
increase the force by any moderate number of men, 
because you considered that that would do more harm 
than good, and precipitate matters 7—Not so at all; if 
you will follow the context of my despatches you will 
find that when I found that nothing was being done 1 
went on trying to impress upon them what I con- 
sidered this War would mean, and you will find a 
despatch of mine on the 23rd August in which I fixed 
the unit of preparation at “divisions of cavalry.” 


13515. That islater than Iamspeaking of ?—I know. 
My attitude was this--I told them on the 23rd June 
what I thought ; “t This is going to be the biggest thing 
you have been in,” and as a matter of fact my draft 
telegram had an allusion to the American War of 120 
years ago asa parallel to this war, but I cut it out 
because historical references might be supposed to 
impinge on polities. 

13516, I do not want to interrupt you, but I really 
want to keep to the point. I want'to get at what 
your view was in June, at the time you sent in your 
scheme, and I really did understand you to say that 
at that time you would have deprecated the sending of 
a few additional thousands of men because that would 
have brought about the contingency which you feared ? 
--T would not have deprecated it, in the sense that 
I would have opposed it, but I do not think 
a few thousand men would have materially altered 
the defensive part of the scheme. If you will allow 
me I will just show you what I thought. I con- 
sidered the scheme adequate to the conditions con- 
templated in the War Office letter of the 21st 
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December, 1898, and existing up to the 12th June, 
1899, in South Africa. It was a wholly different matter 
when 118 nature, essence and purpose were changed 
when we assumed the initiative in September, 1899. 


12517. Quite so, but I am wanting you to take itat 
June. At that time you did not urge the Government 
to increase the force in South Africa, for the reasons 
you have stated ?—And for the fact that they said in 
their telegram to me that the question of reinforcements 
would not then be considered. 


13518. And I think I gathered from you that you 
thought that if they had gone on with the accumulations 
of stores even at that time it might have precipitated 
matters ?—Not exactly: I was urging the preparation 
of stores and of staffs in July; the necessity to my 
mind first was to have a staff for these contracts. 


13519. In advance of the force you had in South 
Africa }—No, not in advance—behind, at the base. 


13520. I meant in addition—a force in addition to 
what you had in South Africa.?—Yes, you will find 
my telegrams asking for a full B staff; that was after 
we had entered into the purchase of the animals and 
wagons for the force then in South Africa. The idea 
that the force in South Africa was sufficient never 
entered one’s head; it was always alluded to as a 
question “pending reinforcements.”’ You will see 
that in my telegram to the Secretary of State, 
1lth July, 1899, after summarising the situation 
to date, I say “These arrangements ‘ promise to 
‘complete all orders received froin you relating to 
‘efficiency of existing forces apart from question of 
* reinforcements.” That was the reason why I put 
my base at Estcourt, to give ample time to fall back 
on a position which was 30 miles behind the Tugela. 
I would like to read to the Commission a letter 
which I wrote, because when I sent what I looked 
upon as a very important warning about ‘“ the 
greatest calamity possible,” in answer to the request 
for observations, I thought it right to let Sir Alfred 
Milner know that I had sent that message, and I for- 
warded a copy of mydespatch to him with what I had 
said, and I received this letter from him; “June 
24th, 1899.—I have to thank you for sending me a 
copy of your reply to the War Office telegram of June 
22nd. I regret that you should have thought it necessary, 
in the observations with which your telegram concludes, 
to enter into political considerations, especially as the 
tendency of your remarks is in my opinion calculated 
to convey a wrong impression of the actual situation 
here, and of the effect likely to be produced by a resolute 
attitude on the part of Her Majesty’s Government. I 
have informed the Secretary of State for the Colonies 
that I entirely demur to these observations."? I was 
then placed in this position to my. mind, that if I tried 
to warn the Government of what I thought was coming 
I was running counter to Sir Alfred Milner. I wrote 
to him in reply: ‘I am obliged for your letter of the 
24th inst., in which you thank me for having sent 
you a copy of my message, answering the War Office 
telegram of the 22nd June. I regret that the observa- 
tions in the concluding portion of that message, replying 
to the Secretary of State for War, should not have 
commended themselves to you, but I cannot admit that 
those observations can be fairly defined as |‘ political 
considerations.’ They refer to the possibilities of war 
and tv war in its worst form. They were made in 
what I believe to be the highest interests of the Empire 
and for the honour of Her Majesty’s Army.” That 
brought matters more or less to a climax. I found 
that if I tried to warn my people, as I thought I was 
entitled, and even bound to warn them, I was running 
counter to Sir Alfred Milner ; so having received that 
message Isaid on the 4th July, “If Iam not satisfying 
you I can only place my resignation in your hands.” As 
to saying whether 100,000 or 200,000 men were neces- 
sary it never entered my mind to send calculations as to 
numbers, because, as I say, everything depended on 
the two things, what you were going to fight the Boers 
on, and how far you were going to push your conquests. 
If you were going to dictate terms, 50,000, 60,009, or 
70,000 men would do it if properly handled. If you 
were going on the other hand to pursue matters to 
extreme lengths, “nota shred of independence,” “up to 
the Limpopo,”’ and the rest of it, thea it might take 
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only to make the things that were there efficient, and 
that the question of reinforcements would not then be 
considered—to expect him, I say, on such premises, 
to ask you for reinforcements and give you estimates 
of numbers required for the conquest of the Dutch 
States 1s now rather a wide postdiluvial demand. I 
come now to another point. You will find that on 
the 23rd August I placed the unit of preparation at 
divisions of Cavalry, divisions of Infantry, and divisions 
of Artillery. 


13521. By telegram ?7—No, 
Ordnance. 


13522. (Sir George Taubman-Goldie.) That was the 
day on which you left South Africa ?—Yes. 


13523. There is one question I wish to ask. I think 
you recommended that we should not attempt to 
defend the bridges of the Orange River, excepting the 
Orange River Bridge ?— Yes. 


13524. That being the case, did you advise that 
preparation should be made for the destruction of the 
other bridges so that the Boers could not take possession 
of them ?—No, because the bridges were destroyed by 
the Boers, which showed they looked upon them as 
inimical to them. 


13525. Did they not, in the first instance, use them 
to invade the Colony, and then destroy ther on retiring ? 
—Yes, they used them to come to Colesberg and to 
Stormberg, but they never stirred that line that I had 
taken up with these Infantry detachments. 


by demand on the 


13526. On. the question of bridges, is it not good 
policy in war, when you have retired, to destroy the 
bridges, knowing that the enemy will use them 7—We 
were not retiring, although we were not advancing. 


13527. You were allowing the Boers to invade Cape 
Colony ?—We were leaving bridges standing that we 
deemed necessary to our own advance afterwards. 


13528. Could we use them for an advance if the 
Boers took them and destroyed them when they re- 
tired 1—I may mention that the measurements of all 
these bridges were sent home in July, I think in case 
oe Boers destroyed them. That shows the view we 
held. 


13529. So as to replace them ?—Yes. I think you 
will find that despatch some time in July or August; 
about that time the measurements of all those bridges 
were sent home, and ! think the girders were provided. 


13530. Did you not afterwards regret that you had 
not made preparations to destroy those bridges ?—No, I 
did not, because I thought that would at once have 
brought on a conflict. 


13531. I mean after the declaration of war ?—No, I 
did not regret that we did not destroy them, inasmuch 
as we were fearful that the Boers would destroy them. 
I do not say we ourselves, but the Intelligence Depart- 
ment were. 


13532. (Sir John Jackson.) I think you said in the 
letter of 7th February that the scheme of defence was 
spoken of as a thing that could have been got up in a 
few days?—Yes, that is what the Under Secretary 
of State stated in his letter. I thought it was a matter 
of much greater delay, and thought, and consequence, 
and consideration, than “a few days or a few hours.” 


13533. And in point of fact you were personally 
anxious to go over the ground yourself +I thought that 
necessary. 


13534. Yon thought that a matter of great impor- 
tance 7—Of the greatest. 


13535. When you got the instructions to get up 
this scheme, was it within your knowledge that the 
people at home contemplated the probability of war 
within a short time —Not the slightest. I cannot give 
you a better answer to that than that I brought out 
ail my family in March. 


13536." But in any case, you got no instructions 
indicating that the preparation of this scheme pressed 
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as a matter of urgency ?—On the contrary, | thought it 


General Sir was a matter that required mature deliberation, the 
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more so inasmuch as I had to differ with the War 
Office on so many points. 
13537. And in point of fact I think yor told us that 
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this work might have been done by staff officers, you 
had no staff available ?—No, I hada very small staff ; 
I think I had an Assistant Adjutant-General, a Com- 
missariat officer, an Ordnance officer, an Engineer and 
Artillery officer, all fully occupied with their respect- 
ive duties. 


13538. But no men you could have spared for that 
particular purpose ?—Not at all; I had a very smal\ 
staff and a very large command. 


13539. Is it the fact that prior to the War you had 
an entire absence of modern guns in South Africa ?— 
Except in Natal. 


13540. In Cape Colony ?—-In Cape Colony I had only 
the old seven-pounder guns. I think you will find a 
demand for a battery of modern guns to be sent out at 
once in that telegram of the 9th June. 


13541. Do you not think that guns could have been 
sent out at that time without causing a rupture with 
the Boers, or do you think it would have been likely to 
cause rupture with the Boers?—No. The three bat- 
teries of Artillery that were at Ladysmith were sent out 
there a year and a half before the time we are dealing 
with, in 1897; there were 18 modern guns there for 
two years before the war began. 


13542. As far as I have read, I do not see that you 
made any particular requisitions for Artillery, but there 
is something said about the want of rifles; then I 
think in your evidence this morning you stated that 
you got a reply to that request that you had more 
rifles than were needed ?—I was told [ had more rifles in 
Ordnance store than could possibly be needed or than 
were likely to be needed ; it was a very small supply of 
8V00 or 1,000, perhaps. 


13543. (Sir John Edge.) In preparing a scheme for 
the defence of those Colonies, I suppose you would con- 
sider what would probably be the line of advance of a 
possible enemy ?—Quite; it was with that view 
that the dispositions I proposed were recommended. 


13544. Did you consider that the line of advance 
would be into Natal and not into Cape Colony 7—No; T 
considered it depended en whether the Orange Free 
State at that time joined or did not join. If we were at 
war with the Transvaal only, the tine would have been 
undoubtedly Natal, and possibly Kimberley, because the 
Transvaal approached Kimberley within 40 or 50 miles, 
but if the Orange Free State joined the Transvaal, then, 
the Cape Colony would have been liable to attack. 


13545. Did you. place your forces in your line of 
defence as far as Cape Colony was concerned, to defend 
the bridges over which Lord Roberts subsequently 
advanced 7—Yes, I held the Orange River Bridge, 
and I held Naauwpoort, Stormberg. and De Aar, 
the lines upon which he concentrated and by which he 
advanced. 


13546. Could you give me even, roughiy, the number 
of men you had ; you had one battery of seven-pounder 
old-fashioned guns; you had no Cavalry, had you ?— 
In Cape Town 2? 


13547. Yes.--None, except the irregular Cavalry 
and some Mounted Infantry. 


13548. How many Infantry had you ?—I had four 
battalions, I think. 


13549. In Cape Colony ?—T will let you know exactly. 


(Sir George Taubman Grldiec.) In Cape Colony when 
Sir Forestier Walker arrived there were two and ahalf 
battalions, three Mounted Infantry compan es, and two 
companies Royal Garrison Artillery, being one bat- 
talion and one Mounted Infantry company less than the 
peace garrison, owing to the Liverpool Regiment being 
ordered to Natal. ; 


13550. (Sir John Edge.) 1 suppose, in any scheme of 
defence, you would allot a proportion of that force to 
the protection of Cape Town itself, would you not ?— 

NO» 


13551. Would you leave Cape Tewn unguarded 3— 
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We had the Volunieers and the Navy, and sailor 
from the ships; we were not leaving it unguarded 
there was a wing left in Cape Town. Cape Town i 
under the fire cf the guns of the Fleet. 


13552. I want to see how many troops you had i 
the front ?—There were three and a half battalions a 
the time you ask about, reduced afterwards to two an 
a half battalions, and reinforced shortly after by tw 
battalions. 


13553. Then were these bridges unguarded, ani 
what was to prevent the Transvaal and Free Stat 
marching over these bridges and getting right in you 
rear ?—They did it afterwards when we had 300,00 
men. 


13554 Assuming that they had come on, it was a 
event you would have to contumplate in drawing uj 
the scheme of defence, and assuming that they dic 
come on, what was to prevent them getting into thi 
rear of your force ?—Nothing. and I believe that the 
army we would have concentrated would have giver 
them an overwhelming defeat somewhere rmouch neare: 
Cape Town than we subsequently fought at, and I d 
not think they would ever have got back. 


13555. That is another question, but you did not 
contemplate fighting retiring actions ?—Not in Cape 
Colony ; I did in the other direction, destroying the 
line of railway as I went. 


13556. In Cape Colony you could not have retired ‘ 
—I] say. if you look at my despatch, that it might have 
been impossible that they would ever reach it. 


138557. (Sir Frelerick Darley.) Were you aware .-o! 
the quantity of ammunition, guns and general munitions 
of war that the Boers were obtaining during the time 
you were out there ?—We were aware of it. I think 
we got pretty accurate information as to what they 
were getting in, except at the last.. I think 
there is a certain amount of misapprehension on that 
question of ammunition; if we could get an exact 
return of the Boers’ ammunition and armament, |] 
think you would find that they got fifty per cent. of i 
in the last four months; they were running it in un 
doubtedly all through August, September, and October. 
For instance, they had very few Vickers-Maxim guns in 
the beginning,and they got them in just before, or at 
the time, hostilities broke out. I happen to know 
from an agent of Vickers Maxim when they were 
shipped from here. : 


13558. (Sir John Jackson.) Were those pom-ponis ?- - 
Yes, I think they went out at the same time from tke 
Docks here that the first Artillery went out. 


13559. (Sir Frederick Darley.) Large quantities of 
that material came through Cape Town ?—No, none 
of it through Cape Town; they may have smuggled 
some in, but 80 per cent. of it came through Delagoa 
Bay. 

13560. But during your time there did not large 
quantities come through Cape Town ?—Not that we 
knew of ; there may have been something smuggled, 
but we knew nothing of ammunition coming through 
Cape Town. There was a certain amount of ammu- 
nition found to have gone through Port Elizabeth, but 
that is 500 miles from Cape Town. 

13561. You are not aware of its coming through 
Cape Town ?—No. i . 

' 

13562. But you were aware there had been large 
quantities of ammunition and guns reaching the 
Boers {---They were duly reported home to the Intelli- 
gence Department every weck. 

13563. Did you know of these large yuns of position, 
the 4°7 guns ?—Yes, our despatches were mostly put 
together in June for the Intelligence Office book, but 
I think the greater part of the armament or a 
great portion of it was received subsequent to June. .. 


13564. Didyou form any opinion as to what the Boers 
required those large quantities of guns and ammunition 
for ]—There is no doubt that when they determined 
to offer resistance to the end they provided for it with 
ammunition, and they had the fortsround Pretoria to 
arm with big guns. 

13565. Resistance against whom ?—Against us ; when 
they made up their minds that they were going to 
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resist, to fight for certain points, I think they laid 
na stock of ammunition that appeared to many exces- 
sive, but as the war went on they always seemed 
to have enough of it. 


13566. It was not only the question of ammunition, 
but the large quantity of guns, rifles, and heavy artillery? 
— Yes. 


13567. What was your opinion as to why they 
required that armament ?—I do not know their minds, 
I suppose they thought they would need them in a 
protracted war, and if was also expected they would 
stand a siege in Pretoria. 


13568. Against whom ?-—Against us. 


13569. Then you must have thought at that time 
that they intended war against us ?—No, I did not think 
they intended war against us. I! always held that if 
certain forces that were working for war went on, 
war must come. They, I believe, thought the same, 
that is to say as to the action of the Third Party I have 
alluded to. They prepared to meet that contingency 
after the Raid, and they continued on to the very 
edge of the war. 


13570. And you think then that the Boers were 
simply getting all this ammunition, and providing 
themselves with all this heavy artillery, rifles, and 
so forth, for the purpose of defence ?--I do not know 
that they had so very many of these heavy guns. 
heir plan of attack was to invade Northern Natal. 


13571. In point of fact they had only four, but 
shey had ordered sixteen ; it was believed by the Intelli- 
gence Department that they were in possession of 
16 heavy guns ?—They had ordered them, but they 
had not been delivered. We knew of the delivery 
fF at least two large guns, but I knew that, whatever 
might be the amount of their armament or ammuni- 
‘ion, we must have one hundred times more. 


13572. It was believed by the Inteiligence Depart- 
ment that 16 had heen delivered ?—The evidence 
eceived was very conflicting ; one man wrote that 
hey had 22 in July, but one knew what that meant in 
ransport, and never believed it. The reports we 
vere getting were very mixed, and one had to run a 
ine through them. On the whole I think the intelli- 
ence that was transmitted to the Intellizence Depart- 
nent was fairly accurate, only it did not cover the 
runs received during the last two months. | 


13573. You are of opinien that, notwithstanding 
he Boers provided themselves in this way, war might 
save been staved off 1—That is a very difficult question 
@ answer. I do not know whether it could have been 
taved off or not for ever, but that it could have been 
lelayed I have not the smallest doubt. 


13574. If you were of opinion that it might not 
ye staved off, did you not think it would be prudent to 
nake provision for the contingency of war ?—I do not 
ay it might not have been staved off; I say it isa 
lifficult matter to decide, and I would not like to 
nswer the question yea or nay. Time will answer its 
yrudence, 


13575. Under those circumstances do you not think 
t would have been well to advise the home people 
s to the number of troops that might possibly be re- 
juired even for defence ?—I have already explained 
vhat the numbers of troops meant. I certainly shouid 
ave attempted to say what I considered necessary 
iad I been asked, but I was not, and numbers are 
ery deceptive things, as they proved over and over 
gain in the war. I could only talk of the general 
ature of the war if it was to come, and I could scarcely 
Xaggerate the impression of its importance that I 
eld, not only to the War Office. but to everybody 
vith whom I spoke. It was the common subject of 
ny pessimistic views. I was laughed at and ridiculed 
nd villified for it, but as tc numbers I was careful 
ecause, as I say, it depended on circumstances and 
ventualities over which I had no control or knowledge. 


13576. Was there nothing in the state of affairs of 
oiitical parties in the Cape Colony at the time which 
rould indicate that there was some combination existing 
here as between the political party known as the 
sond and people in the Transvaal and Orange Free 
tate 7-- Between what parties ? 
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13577. I'he Bond ?—No, we did not know of any. 


13578. Were no reports of that kind made at the 
time ?—I do not think there were any reports ; I do not 
know at this distance of time. Of course, there were 
remarks and newspaper assertions to any extent. 


13579. And you did not know of any ?7—I did not 
know of any. There were a great many Intelligence 
documents sent home on the matter, but I do not know 
that any definite statements were made naming any 
people or bodies by reliable persons. : 


13580. Were the documents that were sent home 
by the Intelligence Department not supplied to you ’— 
They should be sent by the Intelligence officer through 
me. That they were all thus sent I cannot say, nor 
can I say that all the reports were laid before me. 


13581 You knew it was their opinion that the 
Boers were preparing for war against us ?--We knew 
that the Boers were armed. 

13582. Were preparing for war against us; that 
was the Intelligence Department’s view ?—Yes, that 
was frequently stated—preparing for war. 


13583. But you did not agree with that ?7—No, I 
do not say I did not agree with it ; I thought the Boers 
were arming, had armed, and had ammunition. 


13584. And were preparing for war against us ?— 
And were preparing for the eventuality of war. 


13585. I quite see your point about the number 


of troops, and its being very difficult indeed to 
foretell the number required under _ certain 
conditions, but you might have apprehended 


that a certain number would be required for 
the purpose of defending the frontier !—The essence of 
the Boer position was this-—suspicion ; they suspected 
everything we did, and you will find that running 
through all my despatches. The essence of the difficulty 
of the position was suspicion on the part of the Boers 
that they were going to have repeated a Raid or series of 
Raids, and they had not been prepared in 1895-96; 
as a matter of fact they had hardly any ammunition 
at that time, and the first thing they did after the Raid 
was to begin to lay in rifles and ammunition, to build 
forts and order guns. In that sense they were 
preparing for war, but according to my belief, in that 
sense only. You will find all through this suspicion 
on the part of the Boers that they were to be raided ; 
you will find it in the Proceedings of the Bloemfontein 
Conference ; you will find it in the telegrams which I 
had to send to Natal where they were making 
preparations with armoured trains and running them 
about the railway. On June 17th I sent the officer 
commanding in Natal, Colonel Chisholm, this telegram : 
“General Officer Commanding, having received 
from High Commissioner your letter of 
May 26th, requires full explanation by telegraph as 
to recent proposals and recommendations made by you 
to the Government of Natal involving important military 
action on the frontier without any previous reference 
to him. This action has been taken in the face of orders 
and rules to the contrary. Send by mail detailed 
statements of your proposals for mobilisation. No 
movement is to be made or order issued without General 
Officer Commanding’s authority.’’ The Boers we knew 
were in a state of constant watchfulness and alarm 
along that frontier all that time. I doubt if the members 
of the Commission know exactly the state of the frontier 
at that moment. In July Colonels Hore and 
Baden-Powell arrived on the frontier and raised two 
regiments within sight of the Transvaal, at Mafeking 
They were not under my command ; they were acting 
under the High Commissioner. At this time, 17th 
June, that telegram marks the state in Natal: “No 
movement is to be made or order issued without General 
Officer Commanding’s authority.” But it was not so 
on the other frontiers—Bechuanaland and Rhodesia. 
You will find in these telegrams orders to send arms 
and ammunition to Rhodesia. I objected to these 
because they were outside my command, and_there- 
fore 1 could not have authority ver them after they 
crossed the frontier, so I asked the Secretary of State’s 
authority :—Wouldi send these rifles and ammunition 
wanted by the Rhodesian forces, which were being 
raised in Rhodesia and in the Protectorate, volunteers 
and others? And after a few days I got the sanc- 
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Liew... tion to do so J think you will find in the 
General Sir beginning of July these various armaments going up. 
William All that set the Boers in a state of unrest greater than 
F Butler, they had been in before, which I think you will find 
K.C.B. repeated in my despatches. Ihave many telegrams and 
11 Feb, 1903, letters of that nature, but I do not wantito weary the 
: ‘Commission with them, but I will give another letter 
which shows the state of the Western frontier, and 
how completely it was. out of my control. In my 
telegram of the 12th June, I say: ‘‘South African 
Dutch community form very suspicious views as to 
intentions of the British Government.” The essence of 
the situation was intense suspicion. With regard to 
the armoured train in Natal, I believe they had the 

idea that that would go raiding up into Pretoria. 


13586. The point I was wanting to bring out was 
that everything at this time was really pointing to tne 
Boers intending an attack upon us at some time ?—I 
demur from that. Let us go to fact and not to opinion. 
We moved up in the middle of September those troops 
1 was urged to move in June. and I declined, saying I 
would not do it. I said I would do it by order of the 
Secretary of State, but I said to Sir Alfred Milner, 
when other movements were suggested: “If you 
write me an order I shall do it,” but 
that was not done. Then the raising of the two 
regiments took place on the frontier at Mafeking. 
The arrangements for the raiding from Tuli took form 
in June or earlier; they were to be 1,400 strong, ,to 
make a movement on the Transvaal, on Pretoria, or 
Pietersburg. I am afraid I laughed the thing to 
scorn ; it was like throwing bits of bread at a stone wall ; 
in fact many of the Third Party never got beyond the 
idea of the Raid of 1695-96. Baden- Powell went up 
to Rhodesia and came down to Mafeking and raised 250 
men, and Hore raised 200 men, with the intention of 
invading the Transvaal. and their wagons were loaded 
up to march the day the Boers cut the railway, on or 
about the 11th October. These are facts that cannot 
be denied ; they are not opinions but facts. The raid 
from Tuli I objected to. I said. “ If I arm these people 
this Raid will be brought off by people not under my 
orders, the lines will be eut, and in the absence of infor- 
mation or communication they will carry out war on 
their own hook.” My telegrams and letters are snap- 
shots taken at the moment. My scheme, which 
you talk of now, and ‘which does look so small, 
was a defensive scheme, but it was made an 
offensive scheme, and the whole nature of the 
thing was changed. The attitude of the Boers 
was one of intense suspicion ; they thought they were 
to be raided and invaded, and they armed up to the 
eyes, but they did not move one man or cut the 
railway until we had encircled them round by troops. 
You will see that telegram of the 3rd August urging 
an advance on Laing’s Nek. Of what? Of my little 
force in Natal—a telegram which I was not even shown. 
You will see that in September the garrisons from Cape 
Town and King Williams Town were moved to Storm- 
berg, Naauwpoort, and De Aar and into Kimberley, 
where J] never wanted them to go. I will give you. 
if you wish, the reasons why I objected to these 
“entanglements” at Ladysmith and at Kimberley. 
Following on the movements of the troops to the 
frontier the Boers did not make a move until we 
had 10,000 additional troops in Natal from India 
and the Mediterranean : they did not even move then. 
What was it made them move in the end? The mobi 


lisation of the Army Corps and the appointment of Sir 
Redvers Buller to command. 


18587. (Str John Edge.) And, I suppose, food for 
their horses being on the veldt at the time ?—-The idea 
that the Boers wanted to produce war is to my mind 
wrong ; it 1s a wrong reading of the situation, and on 
that all my preparations were based, and I was right. 
As a matter of fact the Boers never did move until the 
SH ea had arrived and the Army Corps was 

13588. (Sir Frederick Darley.) Tp 
opinion is that the action of Engl 
war ?—-No, I will not say that. We 
of troops round the frontier. 


13589. And in doing that provok i 

: ed the --We 

sent a dozen officers from England into the Tal 
and the Orange Free State in July, raised troops at 


point of fact your 
and provoked the 
moved up a number 


Mafeking, reinforced Natal with 10,000or 12,000 men 
organised a raid from Tuli, moved troops to the frontiers 
and, finally, mobilised an Army Corps, and ther 
the Boers moved. My calculation of the chances wa: 
the right one; I said, they will not move as long a: 
certain things are not done. Now I wish to make on 
Statement to the Commission. When [ came back | 
thought I should have been seen by the Ministers. | 
had many papers marked to be shown, but I saw Lorc 
Lansdowne alone, and only for ten minutes. _ He askec 
me the question: “If we move to the Biggarsber; 
what will happen ”’ ? I said, ‘* If you move the force nov 
at Ladysmith ?”’ and he said “ Yes.” ‘“‘ Out of a hundrec 
there arc forty chances that that will bring on war,” wa: 
my reply. ‘And if we cross the Biggarsberg,f’ was hi: 
next question, and my answer was, “Then out of a 
hundred there are seventy-five chances that it will 
bring on war.’ That conversation took place on the 
12th September. 1 was treated with suspicion ; they 
would not send for me or ask me anything. Of course 
at that time they were being told it was a case of ten 
millions of money and the whole thing over at Christmas. 
or at furthest at Easter. Every officer in the Army 
knows that; any one who told them the opposite was 
called names, ridiculed and laughed at, he was either 
a fool or a knave, or, as they said of me, I was both. J 
may talk with heat, ry Lord, perhaps more than 1 
ought to, but things were said of me which I believed 
were wholly unjust, and for years I have been silent. 


13590. (Chairman.) 1 quite appreciate your position. 
Sir William, and I have not interrupted you for that 
reason, but I think now if you have any other document 
to give us we might have it, and then we will get on to 
I had a great many, but this matter of the Tuli Raid 
I suppose the Commission never heard cf before. 


13591. (Sir George Taubman-Goldie.) You were to 
read a protest against the Tuli Raid ?—I thought it was 
to be a Raid again. My position was this: “ Let my 
Chief at the War Office tell me what I am to do, and | 
will do it, but I cannot be dragged by Syndicates in 
South Africa, and I will not obey them, they are not 
my Chiefs. They brought us into terrible trouble in 
1895, and then left us in the lurch.’ I refused to have 
anything to say or do with them, and they turned on 
me the Press which they commanded. 


13592. (Sir Henry Norman.) I think I have only 
one question to ask. When you were in command in 
South Africa, you found already a pretty considerable 
garrison at Ladysmith, three batteries of Artillery 7— 
I could give you the exact figures—three batteries of 
Artillery, a regiment of Cavalry, one battalion of 
Infantry, a company of Engineers, and details. 


13593. Then, of course, before the siege of Ladsymith 
took place there was an immense accumulation of 
stores of various kinds, Ordnance stores, and so on, 
there ?—The first thing I did when I got out was to 
put two months’ supplies into every place; I found 
they had a month or less, so I took the precaution of 
placing two months’ reserve supply at every station in 
the place. . 


13594. That was calculated, I presume, for the force 
then there ?—For the existing force. 


13595. And not calculated to provide for the large 
force that came from India ?—No. 


13596. And it would not have been your intention 
to.hold Ladysmith as a defensive post {—Certainly not ; 
but, again, circumstances alter cases ; if the Boers did 
not invade, yes; but if the Boers invaded in force, 
decidedly not ; I should have fallen back behind the 
Tugela. : 

13597. And I presume that is where you would have 
accumulated your reserve stores 7—I should not have 
accumulated any reserve stores until I knew what I 
was going to do, because in war, as I need not tell the 
Field Marshal, the point of concentration is everything, 
but the point of concentration is just the problem ta 
find out. I put the troops so that I had room and 
liberty and opportunity to concentrate in three or more 
different positions. Once you are concentrated you 
are done so far a8 Choice is concerned. I never 
meant Dundee nor Glencoe to be a concentration, 
nor did I mean Ladysmith to be a concentration. That 
would depend on after circumstances, when the War 
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opened, but I placed my men so that I could concentrate 
here, here, and here, as the War developed, but to run up 
the supplies first, and then, as it were, to be forced to 
concentration within easy reach of the enemy, in a place 
which could be cut off, I could not believe to be safe 
strategy. 


13598. To the best of your belief, there were only 
those reserve stores for the actual garrison of the place ? 
—Stores that three trains would have carried. We had a 
railway there, and a very well-equipped railway, and 
three or four trains—a dozen trains certainly--could 
have carried them anywhere you wished. 


13599. (Viscount Esher.) You say that the essence 
of the difficulty was suspicion on the part of the Bocrs ; 
1 suppose you also found considerable suspicion on the 
part of our own people there ?—Of invasion ? 


13600. Yes, or did you find any trace of that ?— 
None, except in the extreme angle of Natal, which we 
put outside the zone of possibilities from the beginning ; 
there the farmers wrote asking what protection would 
‘be theirs in the event of war. I have many memoranda 
on the subject, but, as I say, I do not want to weary the 

\ Commission. 


13601. Again, you talk of a Third Party, the Third 
‘Party being persons who were Englishmen ?—The Third 
Party, openly, was Mr. Rhodes, and those who acted 
under him, 


13602. And your point is that they were egging ona 
war !—I did my best to keep Caesar separate from Cecil. 


13603. Did you ever hear of a Fourth Party in the 
Transvaal ?—Absolutely ; we all knew there was the 
extreme Dopper party represented, I suppose, by Mr. 
Kruger at the head, but J do not think the extreme party 
in the Transvaal were more than 10 or 15 per cent. 
of the Boers. 


13604. As you knew of the existence of a Fourth 
Party—1 only want to get this clear—did it not occur to 
you that possibly they might get their way and provoke a 
war ?—1If they did I thought we should have coped with 
them. 


13605. You thought, with the force you had in Africa, 
you could have coped with them ?—With the force I 
had to act on the defensive and fall back I do not think 
they would have got as far down in Natal or in Cape 
Colony as they did when we had first 50,000 and 
later on 200,000 men in South Africa. I do not 
think they would ever have got beyond Beaufort West 
on one side or crossed the Tugela on the other, because 
they would not have had the hold they afterwards had. 


13606. The point is this: Do you think, in view of 
the policy which the Government were pursuing, and 
which you knew they were pursuing, they were justified 
in leaving that small force in South Africa, and not 
adding to it larger reinforcements than the Indian 
contingent ?—I have never said anything which would 
lead you to suppose that, nor do I think it, but I think, 
in the position matters had then reached in South Africa, 
if they filled in that drop they must have been prepared 
to fill in the whole bucket. That was but a drop. 


» 918607. (Sir George Taubman-Goldie.) Of what time 
are you speaking /—Of September and October. 


13608. But before the Bloemfontein Conference 2— 
Before the Bloemfontein Conference there was nothing. 


13609. Could not the garrison have been filled up 
then, when they had made up their mind ?—Absolutely.* 


13610. (Viscount Hsher.) For some years previously 
the Intelligence Officers had been making reports to 
our Government, and you think that, as we were adding 
to the force we had then, the Boers were justified in 
taking any steps on their part ?—I should be sorry 
to critieise the Government in that way, but what I 
would say is this, that they appeared during these 
months to be at the parting of the ways; the parting 
of the ways ceased if they reinforced the Army in South 
Africa, owing to the suspicion then existing in the 
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country. They were on one road then ; the miuute the 
troops were augmented to even the proportion of 20,000 
men the balance was turned. I do not know if I explain 
myself right . 


13611. (Sir George Taubman-Goldie.) There again 
you are speaking of after the Bloemfontem Conference q 
—Yes, Iam speaking of after the Bloemfontein Con- 
ference. 


13612. But prior to that?—Prior to that all 
depended on the number sent out. 


13613. Tf we had sent out 10,000 men ?—That would 
have been a serious addition to the state of suspicion 
then existing, 10,000 men coming out. The point was 
this—that there was a school there, I do not want to 
mention names, which held that the Boers would never 
fight. How often it used to be said to me, “ Ten Boers 
killed at Laing’s Nek, and there is an end to the 
War.” Some persons put it at 40, and they were rather 
fond of saying, ‘‘ Forty Boers killed at Laing’s Nek, and 
there is anend of the War.”? That was the sort of thing 
I could never understand. I could never believe it, 
and I said, ‘‘ No, the Boers will fight to the very last 
man if you menace their independence. I also men- 
tioned the women and children; and when I spoke 
previously of a civil war, I meant that the women 
would help and the children would fight. 


13614. (Viscount E'sher.) The phrase you used to the 
Government was that the War Office appeared to think 
that the situation would be a purely military one as 
between military powers, and they did not realise how 
many civil war conditions such a crisis would involve ; 
that really sums up the whole advice you gave to the 
Government ?—Oh, no. 


13615. Was not that really your whole point ?— 
Excuse me. 


13616. What is the essence of it +—~There was a great 
deal more than that. 


13617. What was the essence, in one sentence, of the 
whole of your advice to the Government.?—Perhaps I 
might take thesentences here where they are collected 
together in another communication I made to the Secre- 
tary of State: ‘ Following the close of the Bloemfontein 
Conference, I sent a series of telegrams and despatches to 
the War Office in which I extended to the utmost limits 
of official language my warnings of what war with the 
Dutch Republics, and the Dutch race generally in South 
Africa, would mean. These opinions will be found 
chiefly under dates 12th, 21st, and 23rd June, and I 
think I am within the meaning of those communications 
when I aver that the gravity of the warnings therein 
given could not easily have been greater.” Have you 
my despatch of the 21st June ? 


13618. Yes ?—It is summarised there. 


13619. I remember that, but really what does it alli 
come to? It comes to this—that you warned them of 
the seriousness of the war upon which they might. 
possibly enter ; was that not it ?—That the war would 
be of a nature which they had not the smallest idea of. 
Look at my despatches of the 12th, 21st, and 28rd 
June and of the 4th July. 


13620. Is it for that reason that when you came home 
you were treated with suspicion. Is that your point ?— 
Well, you know the suspicion with which I was treated ; 
the papers told you that. 


13621. And, as I say, it arose out of that ?—No. I 
believe it arose because I failed to confuse Ceci) with 
Cesar; that is my answer to that question. Had I 
merged Cesar into Cecil I should have been a very 
different man to-day. 


13622. You see you told us that the Government bad 
been told that the whole thing would be over by Christ- 
mas, and it was to be a comparative walk-over, and it was 
in consequence of your not having taken that view that 
you were treated with suspicion. Is that so ?—Yes, I 
think that is a very fair deduction to make. I believe 





* Witness subsequently stated that this answer had not been correctly reported, and asked for leave to alter it as 


follows :—‘“ Impossible to say 


what the result of filling up then would have been. That they might: have been ready 


to fill up is another matter, provided the readiness did not involve publication by the Third Party. They published every- 


thing : you will find my telegrams to the War Office dealing with that fact. 
were negotiating with the Dutch Republics all through July and August. 


But we must not forget that the Government 
On July 19th a telegram from London 


announced, on the authority of the ‘ Times’ that all had been arranged. and that the crisis was over.’, 


Licut.-: 
General Sur 
William 
F. Butler, 
KC bas 


11 Feb. 1903. 
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at in order to reduce the gravity of my warnings, 
pce were attached to them. I wished to do the best 
I could by my employers, and to tell them the thing I 
was looking at, but when I came back to the War 
Office I was told, “You are the best abused man in 
London.” I knew nothing about it, but I found I was. 


13623. It has been recognised since in the penultimate 
paragraph of the Adjutant-General’s letter to you: 4 
understand that the Commander-in-Chief considers it 
unnecessary and inexpedient further to discuss this sub- 
ject. His Lordship has no reason to doubt you acted to 
the best of your judgment and ability during the period 
in question, and he observes that your recall from South 
Africa was not due to any neglect of military duty on 
your part, but to your own resignation on the ground 
that your presence at Cape Town was likely to be a 
source of embarrassment to Her Majesty’s High 
Commissioner !”"" (Vide Appendix, page 92 post.)—I have 
already told the Commission and read to them 
the correspondence which took place between me 
and Sir Alfred Milner on the 24th and 25th June, but 
when I received a communication to the effect that I 
was running counter to what Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment wished (it was a private communication, but I 
allude to it because it was an important question) I at 
once went to Sir Alfred Milner and said, ‘“‘ Have I 
been a hindrance to you, Sir, in the prosecution of 
your designs or your plans?” He said frankly that 
I had, and he named three occasions upon which I had 
been a hindrance to him. One was in not taking up the 
proposed Tuli Raid : another was in not employing a 
Mr. Wools-Sampson who came to me in the middle of 
June, who was a very active, energetic man and who 
visited me at the request of Sir Alfred Milner to see if 
1 could propose anything to him. I saw him in the 
presence of my military secretary and told him frankly, 
‘Mr. Sampson, I have the greatest respect for your ser- 
vices ’’ (because he was a very brave soldier and had 
fought well in the first Boer War), “but I know nothing 
from my chief in London of a war; if there is to be 
war I have not the least doubt you will receive a good 
command, but I can say nothing to you whatever.” 
And the third was about the remarks I had sent to 
the Secretary of State on the 23rd June in reply to his 
query of ‘‘ any observations?’’ I said it woald be easily 
managed, and I wrote the first letter offering my 
resignation that night. 


13624. When did you come home ?—I wrote that 
letter on the 4th July, and I think at the end you will 
find expressed my position. It was aceepted on the 
10th August by cable. I got two or three telegrams 
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to hasten my departure, which I did. I do not knew 
whether they are there or not. 


18625. When you got home did you see Sir Redvers 
Buller ?—Yes ; I had a long conversation with him. 


. 13626. And you saw the Commander-in-Chief ?— 
es. 


13627. And the Secretary of State ?—I saw the . 
Commander-in-Chicf.and he took me to the Secretary 
of State for about ten minutes. 


13628. When did you get a fresh command—how soon 
after 7—I got it in South Africa. On the 10th August 
they sent me a telegram accepting my resignation and 
telling me to hand over, and communicated 
with Sir Alfred Milner, and the same day I received the 
offer of the Western District, which I declined with 
thanks. Two days afterwards I received a personal 
telegram, very kindly worded, from Lord Lansdowne 
begging me to reconsider my decision with regard to the 
Western District, and I thought it would be churlish to 
refuse it although I would sooner have refused it, and I 
accepted it in the terms in which he offered it. 


13629. So that when you came back here you took 
up your command ?—-At once. 


_ 13630, And you hold that command now ?—I hold 
it now. 


13631. (Sir George Taubman-Goldie.) There is only 
one question I should like to ask: Can you remember ~ 
about what date you first learned that the Government 
intended to make the Franchise question a vital question 
at the Bloemfontein Conference ?—Not until the pro- 
ceedings of the Bloemfontein Conference were pub- 
lished ; I forget what date that was. 


18632. Not before ?—Not before, except what the 
London papers may have told us. . 


13633, (Str Frederick Darley.) I understand you to 
say that previous to the Boers entering Natal, crossing 
the frontier, you understood that there was a force at: 
Mafeking, or about Mafeking, ready to invade the Boer 
territory under Baden-Powell ?—-From July Colonel | 
Beer o was at Mafeking and north of it raising a 
orce. 


13634. But not to invade before war was declared ]— 
I have told you already that the wagons were actually . 
inspanned ready to march. 


13635. Waiting for war to be declared, I suppose ?— 
Yes. There are many other points, my Lord, and in 
threshing so much ground it is not easy to cover 
it all or to see things to-day as one saw them then, but 
I have endeavoured to state them as well as I could 


Str William Butler desires to add the following statement as a note at the end of his ewdence. 





REINFORCEMENTS FOR Sovutn AFRICA, 


1899, 





The position with reference to reinforcements, so far as 
I could judge it in June, July, and August, 1899, was as 
follows :— 


I had sent the War Office my Scheme of Defence on 
June 9th-12th, 1899. The only reply from the War Office 
was a suggestion by eable that the preliminary movements 
of the force under my command should, in the event of a 
crisis, include the occupation of Van Reenan’s Pass. I 
demurred to this suggestion. On June 28rd I received 
the telegram directing the provision of mules and trans- 
port for the garrison then in South Africa, the telegram 
ending with the observation that the question of rein- 
forcements was not then being considered. 

A fortnight later I reported the completion of these 
orders, and added that they were for existing forces only 
“exclusive of reinforcements.” 

I have already stated the essence of the situation then 
and before was the intense suspicion on the part of the 
Dutch Boers. This feeling dating from the Raid had been 
largely increased in 1897 by the sudden arrival in South 
Africa of reinforeements from England and India. con- 
sisting of three batteries Royal Field Artillery one regi- 
ment of Cavalry, and one battalion of Infantry. All 
these were placed at Ladysmith, which, until then, had 
hot peert occupied by troops. At this period (June Fuly 
and August, 1899) negotiations were in active progress 
between our Government and that of the Transvaal. On 
the 19th July the London Times announced as an official 
eummunication that the diplomatic crisis was satis- 


factorily ended by the concessions of the Boer Government 
on the question of the Franchise. That announcement 
telegraphed to Cape papers only seemed to redouble the 
efforts of the “‘ Third Party ” already mentioned. 

It seemed to me that if I asked for reinforcements 
under such conditions, and when I had not received any 
intimation from the War Office that war was contem- 
plated, when they had even markedly told me in the 
message of the 25th-26th June that I had exceeded in my 
mind the meaning of theirmessage of the 23rd, it seemed 
to me to say such a demand at such a time would be to 
force the hands of the Government, play into the hands 
of the ‘‘ Third Party,’? and render myself liable to the 
accusation in the future that I had by this premature 
action produced or hastened hostilities. 

I have already tried to explain the work of the “ Third 
Party ” through its telegrams from London, how-even the 
movements of the Intelligence Officers, 10 in number, and 
the embarkation of Colonels Baden-Powell and Hore were 
made the subjects of immediate cablegrams to the Cape 
Press. 

My letter of July 4th must have been received in London 
about the 24th July. No response came from the War 
Office until the 11th August. Even then there was no 
intimation that war was likely, but before I embarked 
for England on the 28rd August I had signed the Ordnance 
Demand for Stores, which had made the limit of prepara- 
tion at Divisions of Cavalry. 


(Signed) W. F. Burien, 


ee 
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CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN LIEUTENANT GENERAL Sir W. F. Burts, K.C.B., THE SECRETARY OF STATE FOR War, 
THE UNDER SECRETARY oF STATE FOR Wak, AND THE ADJUTANT-GENERAL, BETWEEN 14TH NOVEMBER, 1899, 


AND 18TH FEBRUARY, 1902. 





Government House, 
Devonport, 
14th November, 1899. 
Srr, 

In view of recent circumstances connected with the 
command of the troops at Bristol to-morrow, I beg 
to bring to the notice of the Secretary of State for War 
the fact that for some time past persistent attacks have 
been made by a section of the London Press upon my 
character as an officer and upon my conduct of military 
affairs while in command of Her Majesty’s troops in 
South Africa. 

These attacks began at the time of the publication 
of the South African “ Blue Book,” in June last, in 
which a despatch addressed by me as Acting High Com- 
missioner to the Secretary of State for the Colonies ap- 
peared. They have increased in violence since the open- 
ing of hostilities in South Africa. 

In conforming with the rules of the Service, I have 
taken no notice of these libellous accusations, but I 
now find that in the immunity which my silence gives my 
libellers I am more and more pointed out to the people 
as being responsible for the existing state of military 
affairs in South Africa, and I have been, in consequence, 
threatened with insult or violence during the visit of 
Her Majesty to Bristol. It is said that I am responsible 
for the surrender of the Gloucester Regiment at Lady- 
smith, and that it is on that account the feelings of the 
Bristol mob are incensed against me. 

I respectfully submit that the time has come for some 
action by my military superiors in the matter of these 
continued attacks—either that I should be given the 
opportunity of meeting some specific charge in relation 
to my late Command in South Africa, or that they (my 
military superiors) should do something to vindicate my 
character. 

In suggesting either course, I would beg, however, to 
add that if there should exist any reasons of public 
expediency or State policy why no steps should be taken 
at present to put a stop to these libellous attacks, I 
shall still deem it my duty to bear them in silence. 


I have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
W.F. Burter, Lieutenant-General. 


Sir, 

I am directed by the Secretary of State for War to 
acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 14th 
November, which has been carefully considered by him 
in consultation with the Commander-in-Chief. 

In reply, I am to state that it is not desirable that 
officers should take notice of criticisms in the Press as 
to the manner in which they have discharged their 
duties. In the Commander-in-Chief’s opinion, you have 
done well to take no notice of the accusations to which 
you call attention, and he trusts that you will continue 
to leave them unnoticed. 


‘ I am, etc., 


From Lieutenant-General Sir W. F. Builer, x.c.z., to 
the Under Secretary of State for War. 


Devonport, 
4th November, 1901. 
Sir, 
Tn his speech at Edinburgh on the 25th October, the 
—Secretary of State for the Colonies thought fit to desig- 
nate as “another fable” the idea that my despatches, 
written from South Africa before the war, had in any 
respect differed in opinion or forecast from the general 
belief held by the servants and advisers of the Govern- 
ment regarding war with the Dutch Republics in South 
Africa. 


In consequence of this assertion of the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, it has become my duty to break 
the rule of silence which I have observed for more than 
two years upon this subject, and to state, officially, the 
nature of the convictions expressed by me to the Colonial 
Office and to the War Office between December, 1898, 
and July, 1899. 

I affirm that in December, 1898, and in January and 
portion of February, 1899, I pointed out in numerous 
telegrams and despatches, and in unmistakable 
language, the efforts that certain parties were then 
making to produce and inflame racial feeling in South 
Africa, and to bring about racial conflict at all costs. 
I showed the utterly unreliable nature of the informa- 
tion which was being sent to England by the agente of 
these parties, and I distinctly warned the Colonial Office 
of the consequences which must inevitably follow their 
intrigues. 

That the telegrams and despatches in which this in- 
formation was conveyed were duly noted at the time is 
shown by the terms of the cypher message sent to me 
from the Colonial Office on the 21st-22nd January, 1899, 
as well as by the proposal made to me four months later 
by Sir Alfred Milner, under the direction of the Secre- 
tary of State, that I would consent to the elimination of 
certain passages from my despatches of the previous 
January for the Blue Book then in preparation for 
Parliament. 

The cypher message of 21st and 22nd January was 
replied to by me in a despatch dated the 25th January, 
and the proposal made in May, 1899, relative to the 
omission of passages from my despatches was declined 
in my telegram of the 26th May, 1899. A 

I now turn to the communications which I addressed 
to the Secretary of State for War. 

Following the close of the Bloemfontein Conference, I 
sent a series of telegrams and despatches to the War 
Office, in which J extended to the utmost limits of official 
language my warnings of what war with the Dutch 
Republics and the Dutch race generally in South Africa 
would mean. 

These opinions will be found chiefly under dates 12th, 
21st, and 23rd June, and I think I am within the mean- 
ing of these communications when I aver that the gravity 
of the warnings therein given could not easily have been 
greater, The message sent on the last-mentioned date 
contained the following words: “TI believe that a war 
between the white races, coming as a sequel to the 
Jameson Raid and the subsequent events of the last 
three years, would be the greatest calamity that ever 
occurred in South Africa.” It is unnecessary to do more 
than call attention here to the manner in which that 
message was replied to on 27th June, but it is of grave 
interest to note the sense in which it was regarded by 
Sir Alfred Milner. 

T sent the High Commissioner a copy of the cablegram. 
received from the War Office on the 22nd June, and I 
added that a copy of my reply would also be sent to 
him, 

I subjoin his answer : — 

“Mount Nelson Hotel, 
“24th June, 1899. 
“Dear General BuTLER, 

“JT have to thank you for sending me a 
copy of your reply to the War Office telegram of 22nd 
June, 

“T regret that you should have thought it necessary 
in the observations with which your telegram con- 
cludes to enter into political considerations, especially 
as the tendency of your remarks is, in my opinion, cal- 
culated to convey a wrong impression of the actual situa- 
tion here, and of the effect likely to be produced by a 
resolute attitude on the part of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, 

“T have informed the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies that I entirely demur to these observations. 


. A, Miner.” 
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I replied as follows: — 


“ Brinville, 
“25th June, 1899. 
“Dyan Sin ALFRED MILNER, 
“T am obliged for your letter of the 
th instant, in which you thank me for having sent you 
abby of my ae answering the War Office tele- 
gram of the 22nd June. Tack Hy 
“TJ regret that the observations in the concluding por- 
tion of that message, replying to the Secretary of State 
for War, should not have commended themselves to you, 
but I cannot admit that these observations can be fairly 
defined as ‘political considerations.’ They refer to the 
possibilities of war, and to war in its worst form. They 
were made in what I believe to be the highest interests 
of the Empire, and for the honour of Her Majesty’s 
Army. : 
. “T remain, etc., 
“W. F. Burier.” 


Whenever reference has been made to me or to my 
opinions and despatches—in either House of Parlia- 
ment—during the last two years, I have been content to 
write unofficially to the Ministers concerned, pointing 
out inaccuracies or mis-statements made in their respec- 
tive replies. I did so in the hope that this course would 
have sufficed to prevent a repetition of such mistakes. 
It has not done so, as the phrase, “ another fable,” used 
by the Secretary of State for the Colonies in his recent 
speech proves. ‘ 

I regret that I am thus compelled to write at some 
length on a subject which, notwithstanding the historical 
interest given to it by subsequent events, 1s still largely 
personal to myself. 

I have, eto. | 
W. F. Burusr, Lieut.-General. 


From the Under Secretary of State for War to Lieut.- 
General Sir W. F. Butler, k.c.B. 


War Office, 
27th November, 1901. 
eer am directed by the Secretary of State for War 
to acknowledge receipt of your letter of 4th November in 
reference to remarks made by the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies in reply to an interruption during his 
speech at Edinburgh on 25th October. 

Mr. Brodrick has made a careful examination of the 
documents to which you refer, and fails to find that the 
language of the Colonial Secretary of which you com- 
plain traverses the information conveyed in those docu- 
ments. 

In your despatches you undoubtedly warned the 
Government that for reasons which you stated the out- 
break of hostilities between Great Britain and the 
Dutch Republics in South Africa might, in the existing 
state of feeling, produce a racial war, which you pointed 
out would be “the greatest calamity that ever oc- 
curred in South Africa.” ee: 

But the passage to which you take exception in the 
Colonial Secretary’s speech was to this effect :—‘‘ As far 
as I know, there was not one single man who was en- 
titled to the slightest confidence, or even pretended to 
be an authority upon the subject, who anticipated the 
prolonged resistance which we have incurred.” 

Your warning to the Government was directed to the 
political effect likely to occur, which you held to be 
calamitous in the highest degree, whereas the Colonial 
Secretary spoke of the nature and extent of the military. 
resistance likely to be offered. 

Had you held the opinion that the war would not be 
concluded in two years, by the employment of 200,000 
British troops, Mr. Brodrick cannot doubt that you 
would have advised the then Secretary of State for War 
that the racial war which you apprehended would have 
involved preparations of this magnitude; but Mr. 
Brodrick cannot trace that you made any demand of 
the kind upon the Government, or that you at any time 
pressed for the employment of a larger force than that 
put under orders upon the first outbreak of hostilities. 

On the contrary, the Secretary of State observes that 
on the 21st of December, 1898, your attention was called 
by a secret War Office letter to the extensive mili 

: : sive military 
preparations of the South African Republic, to the fact 
that the Free State was in close allianc a th e tac 
vaal, and to the great numerical pa v e Trans- 
British garrison in South Africa to eriori iY of the 
which the two Dutch § the formidable force 

“0 Dutch States could put in the field for 
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offensive operations beyond their froxtiers. You were 
directed, therefore, to submit, at an early date, a report 
on the distribution of the troops under your com- 
mand which you would make in the event of hostilities. 
To this letter you made no reply, until more than five 
months later an answer was called for by cable. In 
the report you then submitted (telegram dated 7th 
June, and letter dated 14th June, 1899) it does not ap- 
pear that you pressed for further reinforcements, or 
that you assisted the Secretary of State for War with 
any advice as to the military force needed to defend 
Cape Colony and Natal, or the additional force that 
would be required to bring a war with the Republics 
to a satisfactory conclusion. On the contrary, the 
force which you proposed for Natal, consisting in all of 
three battalions, eight squadrons, and four batteries, 
was far inferior to that which the Government decided 
to dispatch. You pointed out, it is true, in a subse- 
quent letter to the War Office, dated the 21st June, 
1899, that, “in the event of the crisis of war being 
reached, the situation which would probably have to be 
met would be one more of civil conflict than of regular 
military operations”; but general observations of this 
character cannot be held to be of the nature of a definite 
warning or advice to His Majesty's Government as to 
the military preparations which, in your opinion, 
should have been made to meet the contingency of war 
with the Dutch Republics, or as to the probable dura- 
tion of such a war.—lI am, etc., 


E. W. D. Warp. 


From Lieut.-General Sir W. F. Butler, K.C.B., to the 
Under-Secretary of State for War. 


Government House, Devonport, 
16th December, 1901. 
Sir, ; 
I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of 
your letter of the 27th November last in reference to the 
remarks made by the Secretary of State for the Colonies 
on the 25th October. 
You characterise the warnings given in my dispatches 
as directed to the political results likely to occur and 


not to the military resistance likely to be offered in the 


event of awar. To this statement I respectfully demur. 
In one sense, no doubt, my dispatches dwell upon the 
political aspects of the matter, but not in the sense 
which your letter seems to assume. 
It is a soldier’s duty, as a rule, to ignore politics, 
but it is equally imperatively his duty to recognise 
and to draw to the attention of those in authority any 


political conditions which affect the military situation. 


The state of feeling of His Majesty’s subjects, the atti- 
tude of the non-combatant population of the country 
through which, of necessity, the troops would have to 
pass, and in which the military base must be situated, 
are amongst the more important of such conditions, 
because of their bearing upon the difficulties to be en- 
countered, and, consequently, upon the duration of 
resistance. 
has seen laid it down that in war the moral was to 
the physical as three to one, having primarily in his 
mind such matters as I have alluded to. 

Such is my conception of the duties of a soldier, and 
what were my warnings when it suddenly, in June of 
pais became clear that the Government were bent upon 
war 

You have quoted some but not all of these warnings. 
Briefly, they may be summarised as follows :— 

On the 12th June, 1899, I telegraphed—“In the 
event of a crisis arriving situation weuld be more that 
of civil war than of military operations free from com- 
plications.” 

On the same day (the 12th June, 1899), I wrote: 
“The War Office appear to think that the situation 
would be a purely military one, 1.e., as between two 
military powers; they do not seem to realise how many 
civil war conditions such a crisis might evolve.” 

On the 21st June, 1899, I repeated this warning in 
almost identical terms, pointing out “that the inhabi- 
tants on both sides of the frontier, both in the Cape 
Colony and in Natal, were composed of similar Dutch 
elements. That there was no abstract political situa- 
tion in South Africa as distinct from a military one, 
but that both were involved together.” 

And again, “that the war might commit the white 
races of South Africa to a possible internecine struggle 
wherein about one million of men and women, scattered 
over an area mearly as large as Europe, might be in- 
volved.” 


—— 


The greatest military authority the world | 
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On the Z3rd June, 1899, I cabled that: “I believe 
that a war between the white races coming as a sequel 
to the Jameson Raid, and the subsequent events of the 
last three years would be the greatest calamity that 
ever occurred in South Africa.” Again, on July 4th, 
I wrote that “I could not accept the responsibility 
which might justly be mine if I failed t« bring 19 your 
rotice powerful outside influences, which might, at any 
moment, prove of the gravest military importance ta 
South Africa, and to the Empire.” 

And in the same dispatch I wrote that “as matters 
seemed shaping themselves in England and South 
Africa towards results which did not appear to me tc 
be realised at home in their fullest gravity, I had en- 
deavoured to place the exact position before you as it 
appeared to me at the moment.” 

Such wers some of the clear and emphatic warnings 
which I gave. They were addressed by me, in my mili- 
tary capacity, to my military superiors, and were in- 
tended to be, and I contend were, military warnings 
which could have no other meaning, coming from a man 
in my position, than that the conflict would partake 
of the nature of a civil war, and that the prolonged re- 
sistance and the peculiar difficulties which always at- 
tend civil war must needs be prepared for. 

The warnings were emphatic enough, and I can only 
put down their not being understood to the infatuated 
conviction which, it seems, at that time was prevalent 
at home, that the display of “a resolute attitude” 
would speedily cow the Dutch-speaking population 
throughout Africa, 

That my warnings were understood in the sense they 
_ Were intended by Sir Alfred Milner there can be no 
doubt, for, in reply to my letter sending him one of 
my cable dispatches, he, on the 24th June, 1899, pro- 
tests against that dispatch on the ground that it would 
convey a wrong impression “of the effect likely to be 
produced by a resolute attitude on the part of Her 
Majesty’s Government.” 

I conclude this portion of my letter by protesting that 
the words of the Colonial Secretary which I complain of, 
although carefully picked and chosen, convey a false 
impression of the facts of the case. 

I would willingly not continue my letter further 
having dealt with the point which seemed the only one 
at issue, but it has been thought right to introduce a 
new matter with which it is my duty to promptly deal. 

You make a suggestion that I neglected for five months 
to answer a request from the War Office as to the dis- 
position of the troops in the event of a war, and that 
I suggested that the force needed in Natal in the event 
of a war should only consist in all of three battalions 
i ae gaara aed four batteries. 

it 1s really believed that there was thing i 
the siplathach it should have been Coren aie 
athe ks ‘ea of two and a half years. But what 

I was, in December, 1898, asked to m 
to the disposition of the troops then Saeed 
and under Jny command, in the event of war. and as 
a peer in pele to such requests will show, I dealt 
as I was requested with such diuwit 
troops aidue pecan a ea 

This was a subject upon which my pre i 
command had also ti. and it eee eee 
defence scheme character common to all military com- 
mands. : 

But why did I not make my report, such as it was 
earlier? The answer is simple. Five weeks after my 
arrival in South Africa I was asked to report upon a 
question embracing a frontier of more than 1,000 miles 
in length, and in some places 1,500 miles distant from 
where I was living, and to deal generally with defence 
matters over an area almost as big as Europe, and T 
was asked to report on these matters “at an early date.” 

Secondly, when the request arrived I was, as the 
authorities sending the request well knew, conducting 
in the absence of Sir Alfred ‘Milner, the civil Gudine 
of High Commissioner and Administrator, and was, 
therefore, not free to make any journeys to the points 
which it would be necessary for me to visit before re. 
porting until Sir Alfred Milner’s return from leave of 
absence. 

As soon as Sir Alfred returned I took up the matter 
and dealt with it.as promptly as possible. 

As regards your suggestion that T proposed the force 
I have above quoted for Natal, this is wholly incorrect 
and misleading. I did not propose this force; I found 
it there, and I proposed to dispose of it in certain 
positions. 
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I have no desire to unnecessarily profong the length of 
this letter, but, if the complaint you suggest is to be 
fully discussed, the subject shall have my further atten- 
tion and consideration. 

During the months of March, April, and May, 1899, 
my proposals as to field manceuvres, training grounds, 
remount establishments were negatived or reduced ; 
we were directed to give up ordnance establishments 
and to diminish hospital accommodation. Reserve men 
were withdrawn from South Africa; a battalion of 
infantry which had been at Ladysmith for two years, 
and had become acquainted with the surrounding coun- 
try, was removed to India; the experienced officer com- 
manding at that station was recalled to England; and 
at the time these reductions, retrenchments, and _ re- 
movals were being made it is now suggested that I, 
without being acqainted with the aims or objects of the 
Home Government, should have divined their minds and 
pressed for further reinforcements. And, further, this. 
suggestion is put forward although your cablegrams 
expressly informed me, late in June, 1899, that the 
question of reinforcements would not then be con- 
sidered. : 

May I conclude by saying that I much regret having 
had to abanion the attitude of silenee which I have so 
long maintained, but when statements are put forward 
in public such as that of which I conplain I shall con- 
tinue to protest and prove their inaccuracy, as I have 
done in this letter.—I have, etc., 


W. F. Burrmr, Tieut.-General. 


From the Under Secretary of State for War to Lieut.- 
General Sir W. F. Butler, x.c.n. 


War Office, 
January 3rd, 1902. 
SIR, 

1. I am directed by the Secretary of State for War 
to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 16th 
instant, and to communicate the following observations 
thereon :— 

2. The Secretary of State for War agrees that it may 
at times be the duty of a General Officer Commanding 
to call attention to political conditions affecting the 
military situation. I am, however, to point out that 
beyond somewhat vague statements that, in your 
opinion, certain sections in South Africa were making 
efforts to bring about a racial conflict at all costs, and 
that a civil war, which would be the greatest calamity 
that ever occurred in that country, was impending he- 
tween the two white races, the Government does not 
appear to have received from you any specific warning 
which gauged the military situation with more accuracy 
than the forecast made in War Office secret letter 
No. 266/Cape/30, of December 21st, 1898. Indeed, in 
your letters addressed to this Department you referred 
to the attitude of the Orange Free State as uncertain, 
whereas in the War Office letter above quoted you were 
informed that in a war with the Transvaal “it is prob- 
able that we should find the sister Republic ranged 
against us.” You pointed out, it is true, the possi- 
bility of the natives of Basutoland, Pondoland, 
and the Transkei being a “source of trouble to 
us,” but your anxiety on this score has not 
been justified by the events of the war. Moreover, 
predictions of the nature indicated above are of little 
military value unless accompanied by definite recommen- 
dations and estimates; yet the Secretary for War can- 
not trace any letter in which you made a definite request 
for an increase in the garrison of South Africa with a 
view to repelling the impending invasion of the troops 
of the Dutch Republics or in which you submitted to 
Her Majesty’s Government an estimate of the strength 
of the expeditionary force which would be needed to 
bring the war, if war took place, to a conclusion. 

The Secretary of State must therefore adhere to his 
opinion that a careful examination of the reports made 
by you to this department fails to indicate any inac- 
curacy in the statement of which you complain, made 
by the Colonial Secretary at Edinburgh on October 25th 
last. 

3. With regard to the latter portion of your letter 
now under reply, I am to observe that, although the 
Secretary of State for War is aware that during a 
portion of the first six months of 1899 you were acting 
as High Commissioner of South Africa, in the absence of 
Sir A. Milner, he cannot ~ccept that fact as a sufficient 
explanation of the delay which occurred in replying te 
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the request from this Department for @ statement at an 
early dabe of the dispositions you would propose for the 
defence of the frontiers of Cape Colony and Natal in 
the event of invasion, The War Office letter of De- 
cember 21st, 1898, smpressed on you the possibility of 
hostilities with the Transvaal and the Free State, and 
besides assisting you by a concise recapitulation of the 
main physical features of the frontier, called your atten- 
tion to secret publications which contained accurate 1n- 
formation regarding the military forces of the Republics 
and the more important strategical points. These pub- 
lications were in your possession, you had personally 
the advantage acquired by previous service in the coun- 
try of a general knowledge of the military geography 
of South Africa and jts methods of warfare, and it was 
open to you to despatch staff officers to examine any 
particular localities about which you desired further 
detailed information. Under these conditions the Secre- 
tary of State for War is unable to admit that a general 
officer of your standing and experience needed five and 
a half months to decide what dispositions he would make 
to meet a contingency which might arise at very short 
nutice. It seems to Mr. Brodrick that the circum- 
stances under which you were asked to consider your 
dispositions were at least as favourable to a decision 
as those under which a general officer in command in 
the field may frequently be called upon to determine his 
plan of operations within a few days or hours. 


4. Lam further to remark that if you were of opinion, 
having regard to the military situation in South Africa, 
that the various decisions, communicated to you in the 
early months of 1899, mmpaired the efficiency of the 
garrison for war purposes, it would have been to the 
benefit of the public service, had you, as the General 
Officer in responsible command, made a special repre- 
sentation of your views for the Commander-in-Chief’s 
consideration. In connection with this point I am to 
say that you are under a misapprehension in thinking 
that the War Office telegram of June 20th, 1899, ex- 
pressly precludes the consideration of reinforcements. 
The telegram in question indicated certain preliminary 
steps which were being taken to increase the efficiency 
of the force then in South Africa, and to avoid misunder- 
standing you were informed that the “ question of re- 
inforcements is not now raised,” 1.¢., in relation to 
the particular measures then under reference. Mr. 
Secretary Brodrick cannot understand how this sentence 
could have been interpreted as prohibiting you from 
making any representation which you might have 
thought necessary to Her late Majesty’s Government on 
the subject of reinforcements. 

5. The Secretary of State for War having dealt with 
the questions raised by your letter of November 4th, 
which was prompted by a reference to yourself in a 
speech on general politics by the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies, thinks it will be more convenient if 
any further correspondence on a matter 80 largely 
military were addressed to the Adjutant-General in the 
ordinary course.—lI have, etc., 

G. Frinrrwoop WILson. 





From Lieut.-General Sir W. F. Butler, K.C.B., to the 
Adjutant-General. 


London, 
7th February, 1902. 
Sir, 
Having been directed by the Right Hon. the Secre- 
~ tary of State for War to address to you any reply I 
might desire to make to his letter to me of the 3rd 
ultimo, I have now the honour of forwarding the ac- 
companying answer to you.—I have, etc., 


W. F. Bourrer, Lieut.-General. 


From Lieut.-General Sir W. F. Butler, K.C.B., to the 
Adjutant-General. 


Devonport, 
7 
aa th February, 1902. 
IT was recently compelled to draw th i 

ttent 

the Secretary of State for War to a rateees Seva! 
made by the Secretary of State for the Colonies. in a 
public speech to which I, holding His Majesty’s com 
mission, was debarred from making a public reply : 


EVIDENCE: 


In the correspondence which ensued the Secretary of 
State for War admitted the undoubted warnings 1 had 
given the Government; but he subsequently raised a 
fresh issue upon points such as the time taken by me 
in the preparation of the South African Defence Scheme, 
which he considered might have been “the work of a 
few days or hours,” and, again, that “he is unable to 
trace any letter in which (1) made a definite request for 
an increase of the garrison of South Africa with a view 
to repelling the impending invasion of the troops of the 
Dutch Republics, or that I had submitted an estimate 
of the expeditionary force which would be needed to 
bring the war to a satisfactory conclusion. I propose 
to deal with these issues in separate letters. 


In November, 1899, when I was made the subject of 
attack by a portion of the Press, I wrote to the War 
Office asking either that some specific charge might be 
made against me in relation to my late command in 
South Africa, or that they (my military superiors) would 
themselves defend me from these libellous accusations. 

I was informed by the Military Secretary that my 
letter had been carefully considered by the Secretary 
of State in consultation with the Commander-in-Chief ; 
that it was not desirable that officers should take notice 
of criticisms in the Press as to the manner in which 
they had discharged their duties ; that the Commander- 
in-Chief was of opinion that I had done well to take no 
notice of the accusations to which I had referred, and 
that he trusted I would continue to leave them un- 
noticed. 

I concluded, therefore, that my superiors had no 
charge to make. But now, when more than two years 
have elapsed since this correspondence, I understand 
the Secretary of State in his letter of January drd, to 
suggest that I failed to furnish the War Office with a 
detailed scheme of defence in due time after the receipt 
by me of a War Office letter of December 2ist, 1898. 
I submit that if there had been any negligence on my 
part in respect to the preparation of the defence scheme 
for South Africa within reasonable time, it should have 
been made the subject of criticism, or charge against 
me three years ago, when the supposed delay occurred. 

Reference by me to official documents is now in most 
cases impossible. I was recently informed at the War 
Office that much of the confidential correspondence of 
that time had been destroyed by order of the authorities 
in Cape Town. I have, however, been able, from the 
papers in my possession, to supply in some degree the 
want of documents, and I propose now to state the cir- 
cumstances connected with the preparation and render- 
ing of the South African Defence Scheme. 

The War Office letter of December 21st was received 
at Cape Town about the middle of January, 1899, when 
I was performing the duties of Acting Governor and 
High Commissioner in the absence of Sir Alfred Milner 
in England. 

The time was one of unusual political unrest and 
official labour, and, as my constant cable messages and 
despatches to the Secretary for the Colonies will show, 
we situation required my closest attendance in Cape 

own. 

Sir Alfred Milner returned from leave a month later. 
and having handed over the civil duties to him, I imme- 
diately turned my attention to the defence questions in 
South Africa. It is enough to say here that within a 
month from the date of the Governor’s return, I had 
travelled 3,000 miles, had inspected the Natal frontier 
had visited the railway junctions of the northern por- 
tion of Cape Colony, and had in my own mind decided 
the outline of the Natal and Cape Colony Defence 
Scheme. But, as I subsequently reported, “TI had not 
yet been able to see even the general line of frontier 
lying between Basutoland and Fourteen Streams” 
(about 400 miles) and I did not wish to forward to the 
War Office a scheme on all parts of which I had not 
formed my opinions from a personal examination of 
the ground. The Secretary of State suggests that I might 
have _used Staff officers to visit various parts of the 
frontier. He lays stress upon the “assistance ” given 
to me, in the War Office letter referred to, “by a concise 
recapitulation of the main features of the frontier” 
and he thinks that the whole question of the defence 
of South Africa was capable of being decided “under 
circumstances as favourable as those under which a 
General Officer in the field may frequently be called 
upon to détermine within a few days or hours.” I 
respectfully submit that there is no anaicz what 
between the two cases cited. a vied 
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The misconception arises from a confusion of idea 
etween the plan or forecast of war known as strategy, 
nd the operations which involve immediate action 
valled tactics. ¢ 

A glance at the Defence Scheme for England—which 
1as been for many years in preparation, and is not yet 
omplete—will show that a scheme of defence for even 
, small island is not to be confounded with the opera- 
ions which a General in the field may be called upon to 
letermine in a few days or hours. 

To the suggestion that I might have made use of Staif 
officers for the purpose of visiting varlous parts of the 
frontier, I reply, that I was not disposed to deal at 
sccond hand with this important question, even had 
Staff officers been available ; but there were none. 

I do not propose to dwell upon the exception taken 
0 the use of the word “uncertain” when writing of 
he attitude of the Orange Free State, in the possible 
»vent of war, beyond observing that the official docu- 
ments of the period speak of the attitude of the State 
nm that term; and one competent authority was re- 
ported to have stated as the reason for the postpone- 
ment of hostilities, from June to October, 1899, thai 
‘we are not yet quite sure of getting the Orange Free 
State into the bag.” I pass to consider the presumed 
assistance given in the letter of December, 1898, to- 
wards forming my decisions for defence in South Africa. 

In the War Office letter of that date lay my principal 
lifficulty, for the following reasons :— 

It recommended to me, both in Natal and in the 
Cape Colony, the initial occupation of advanced posi- 
tions, the adoption of which would, to my mind, have 
involved the earliest and the most complete initial 
lisasters. 

It pressed upon me seizing all the bridges of the 
Orange River between Cape Colony and the Orange 
Free State, as well as Van Reenan’s Pass and other 
advanced positions in Natal, by the small force under 
my command. I had, therefore, not only to write a 
scheme of defence, but I had to argue it against the 
War Office proposals—hence the efforts on my part 
to give detailed reasons for my decisions in my dis- 
patch 7th—12th June; and hence, too, my desire to 
personally inspect the entire frontier before putting my 
opinion into conflict with the views of the War Office, 
and of the officers who had been sent from England to 
inspect and report upon these frontiers 18 months 
earlier. 

It was comparatively easy to frame in my own mind my 
own scheme of defence for Natal and the Cape Colony, 
but it was another matter to formulate the reasons for 
my dissent to show cause for not pushing forward my 
weak force into the Drakensburg Passes on one side, 
or to within a half rifle shot distance of the Orange 
Free State on the cther. 

Reference to that dispatch will show almost in every 
line this purport. 

After proposing to place all available infantry at 
De Aar, Naauwport, and Stormberg, I wrote: 
“As at would be impossible to hold all the 
bridges mamed by you on the Orange River, 
except by detachments, whose weakness would 
only invite attack, I propose to hold Orange River 
Bridge within our own territory”; and I pointed out 
how concentration at that point from the right, i.e., 
Stormberg, Naauwport, vid De Aar, could be rapidly 
effected (this movement was afterwards carried out with 
brilliant results by Earl Roberts); but despite the 
reiterated warnings of my dispatch, so wedded were the 
War Office authorities to their original ideas of defence 
that, after my proposals had been received and con- 
sidered in London, I was again urged by a War Office 
telegram to reconsider my decision with reference to 
Natal, and to occupy Van Reenan’s Pass on the edge 
of the Orange Free State. I declined to do so. These 
telegrams are doubtless in your possession, and it 
might be of some interest to compare their dates with 
that of my arranged supercession in the South African 
Command in the event of war; I think they will be 
found to synchronise. 

_ The opinion held by the Secretary of State upon the 
simplicity of the problem of defence with which I had 
to deal in South Africa, is one which was evidently not 
held at the time by the Intelligence and Mobilisation 
authorities in England, as the following extracts from 
the correspondence of the time will show: “TI am afraid 
that you will find a good deal of work in front of you 
in connection with defence matters’”’—wrote one staff 
‘officer in very high position—({this has been) “ caused 


partly by a certain 
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amount of misunderstanding at 
neadquarters.” Again, I find even as late as the month 
of May, 1899, five months subsequent to the War Office 
letter referred to by the Secretary of State, the pro- 
blem of South African defence thus spoken of: “It 
is difticult to unravel the various directions sent to you 
from the different branches here, each without the know- 
leuge ot the other branches concerned.” Again, I fine 
the same subject referred to by another high War Office 
authority on South African defence questions as fol- 
lows: “There has been a good deal of confusion at 
headquarters from various branches having taken action 
without reference to the Commander-in-Chief’s depart- 
ment, neither nor knew 
what was going on.” 

I venture to suggest, sir, that these extracts taken 
from my papers, do not point either to the simplicity 
of my work in the preparation of the scheme of defence 
for South Africa, or to any large measure of “ assist- 
ance” which I could have derived from the collective 
efforts of the War Office, although I read later on, the 
more sanguine assurance that, “ We are all now work- 
ing together, and hope there will be no more misunder- 
standing.” 

I observe, too, that the Secretary of State suggests 
that the letter of December 21st, 1898, pointed to the 
extreme urgency with which, in view of an “impend- 
ing” war, the War Office regarded the preparation of 
the scheme of defence. I have referred to my papers, 
but can discover no trace of this feeling. I think the 
War Office letter of December 21st begins with the 
seemingly unurgent observation that “The possibility 
of a war with the Dutch Republics had not wholly 
passed away ”—a sentiment which I find reiterated five 
months later in a letter from the same source, which 
reached me late in June, 1899, in the following words: 
“ Without entering into any close consideration of the 
political situation, we cannot shut our eyes to the fact 
that the possibility of war in South Africa has not yet 
been eliminated.” Nor is this forecast much widened 
when I find the small reserve of rifles in my Ordnance 
Store at Cape Town at this period thus referred to: 
“There has been a misunderstanding as to the reserve 
of rifles sent out, and you have a good many more than 
can possibly be needed.” 

I quote these sentences, not because of the optimism 
they reveal, even up to June, 1899, but to show what 
little reason I had to suppose that the War Office autho- 
rities were in urgent haste to possess my scheme, and 
what was the real nature of the “assistance” I had re- 
ceived from the War Office in its preparation; still, 
notwithstanding the absence of any indication of 
urgency, the War Office were in possession of the new 
defence scheme for South Africa within four months 
of the return of Sir Alfred Milner from England, the 
scheme itself differing in its most essential features 
from the previously expressed opinions of the experts, 
whose views are based upon the reports of officers speci- 
ally sent out from England to examine the frontiers 
of Natal and the Cape Colony a year or two earlier. 
Had the War Office conveyed to me at any moment 
between January and June, 1899, the slightest inti- 
mation that a diplomatic initiative was about to be 
taken with the Dutch Republics, or that there was 
an early probability of war, I might perhaps have saved 
a few weeks in the preparation of this report, and un- 
doubtedly I would earlier have given to the War Office 
the emphatic warnings which were so often repeated 
in my dispatches and telegrams of the end of June. Had 
I even been made casually acquainted with the con- 
sultations and interchange of ideas and proposals as 
to armaments and frontier movements which took place 
in London in the end of Januarv, 1899. and upon which 
so many matters of vital military imnortance afterwards 
turned, I would have devoted myself (as I did later in 
June, when I became aware of some of these things) to 
the attempt to show the home authorities how inade- 
quate was their conception of what war in South Africa 
would mean, how deceptive were the assurances, and 
how dangerous was the advice they had received. 


In my dispatch of July 4th, I stated the circum- 
stances under which I had come out from England 
seven months earlier without instructions of any kina 
in “either civil or military matters,” nor was it deemed 
necessary to send me any instructions after my arrival 
in the country. Indeed, the obscurity in which I found 
myself in this respect was more than merely negative. 
Asking in mv office at Cape Town some time after mv 
arrival for an official book in which my predecessor 
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had kept copies of his confidential correspondence with 
the War Oftice, I ascertained that this record had been 
destroyed (some 70 or 80 pages of the book having been 
torn out), and I further ascertained that this had not 
been done because of any request made by General 
Goodenough before his death, nor at the instance of the 
widow or executors of the late General. 

One other instance before I quit this somewhat pain- 
ful subject. Under date August 3rd, 1899, the follow- 
ing telegram can be read in the Official Blue Book :— 

“Proprietv of moving troops nearer to frontier, so as 
to watch Laing’s Nek, is being considered by Her 
Majesty’s Government. If it be desired to garrison 
Laing’s Nek, would Colonial troops be sent with 
British P ” 

This telegram, the execution of which would un- 
doubtedly have produced immediate hostilities, was 
never communicated to the General Commanding in 
South Africa, although two months previous to its date 
he had officially recorded his opinion that the position 
proposed for occupation was for a variety of reasons 
given “a dangerous one.” 

I do not think I need pursue this subject further. 
Looking back from the present time to those early 
months of 1899, the sole sign of impending changes 
which I can trace is to be found in the obscure movement 
of the families of some of the officials, the sudden sales 
of the racing studs of the chief financial millionaires in 
Johannesburg, and the arrival in South Africa from Eng- 
land of the most noted persons connected with the 
Jameson Raid of 1895-96. The last-named immigration 
will be found mentioned in my despatches of June, 
1899. 

But who could have imagined that the persons to 
whom I have referred could have been the recipients of 
any information as to a coming war which had not been 
communicated to the General in Command in South 
Africa P 

In the many duties devolving now upon me, I must 
ask permission of the Commander-in-Chief to defer to 
another letter the consideration of the remaining 
matters touched upon in the Secretary of State’s letter, 
which pertain to the months of June, July, and August, 
1899. In the present communication I have dealt with 
matters relating chiefly to the earlier months of that 
year. 

I may here state, however, that, so far as I have 
been able to understand the general tenour of the sug- 
gestions and criticisms put forward in the letter of the 
ord January, it would seem that while in June, 1899, 
I was severely censured because 1 ventured to warn the 
War Office in forcible language as to the nature of the 
war with the Dutch Republics in South Africa, I am now 
taken to account for not having made my warning of 
that time still more emphatic. 

I have, etc., 
W. F. Bortz, Lieut.-General. 


From the Adjutant-General to Lieut.-General Sir W. F. 
Butler §.c.B. 
War Office, 
18th February, 1902. 
Sin, 


1 am directed by the Commander-in-Chief to 


acknowledge the receipt of your letter, No. 59337/82, 
dated 7th February, 1902, forwarding a communication 
dated 3rd idem, on the subject of your action when 
commanding the troops in South Africa. 


2. In reply, I am to remark that in a letter, dated 
4th November, 1901, addressed to the Under Secretary 
of State for War, you took exception to a statement 
made in a speech at Edinburgh on 25th October by the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies to the following 
effect: “As far as I know, there was not one single man 
who was entitled to the faintest confidence, or even 
pretended to be an authority upon the subject, who 
anticipated the prolonged resistance which we have in- 
curred.” In consequence of an interruption, Mr. Cham. 
berlain, who, in the first instance, had not mentioned 
your name, characterised as “a fable” the suggestion 
that you formed an exception to his general statement. 


3. Your letter was answered by the Under Secretary 
of State, who informed you that, after a careful examina- 
tion of the documents to which you had referred, the 
Secretary of State for War was unable to find that the 
language of the Secretary of State for the Colonies was 
at variance with the tenour of those documents. 


4. You again addressed the Under Secretary of State 
on the 16th December, 1901, demurring to the Secreta 
of State’s reply, and dealing at considerable length wit! 
your proceedings while in command in South Africa. 


5. This letter was fully answered under Mr. Brodrick’s 
orders in a communication from the Under Secretary 
of State, No. 59337/81, dated 3rd January, 1902, in 
which you were informed that the Secretary of State 
for War was unable to admit any inaccuracy.in Mr. 
Chamberlain’s statement at Edinburgh. It as added 
that, as the question raised in your letter of 4th Novem. 
ber had been dealt with, any further correspondence on 
subjects unconnected with Mr. Chamberlain’s speech 
should be addressed to the Adjutant-General. 


6. In your letter to me under immediate reference 
you review the course of events in South Africa while you 
were commanding the troops in that country, and give 
your reasons for the delay which occurred in ea 
the defensive scheme called for by the War Office. 
discussing this matter you ascribe to the Secretary of 
State opinions as to the “simplicity of the problem of 
defence ” which are not to be found in his letters, and 
you cite correspondence with officers at home whom you 
do not name, which appears to have been of an un. 
official character. 


7. In reply, I am to say that the ComitandersnOie 
considers it: unnecessary and inexpedient further to di 
cuss this subject. His Lordship has no reason to dou 
that you acted to the best of your judgment and abilit 
during the period in question, and he observes that yo 
recall from South Africa was not due to any neglect o 
military duty on your part, but to your own resignation 
on the ground that your presence at.Cape Town was 
likely to be a source of embarrassment to Her Majesty’: 
High Commissioner. 








} 
8. I am to add that the Commander-in-Chief direct: 
that this correspondence should now terminate, 


I am, etc., 
T. K. Kenny, Adjutant-General. 
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(After a short adiournment.) 


Generai Sir F. W. E. F. Foresrigr-Warxer, G.0.M.G., K.0.B. ; Colonel J. K. TROTTER, C.B.. O.M.G., called 
and examined, 


13636. (Chairman.) (To Sir F. Forestier-Walker.) 
You have been good enough to send us some notes 
{vide Appendix, page 590 post) upon which I will ask 
you questions. You arrived at Cape Town and took 
command there on September 6th, 1899 ?—Yes. 


13637. And you were there throughout the War, I 
think ?—Not for the whole of the War. 1 came away 
in April, 1901. J came away on three months leave, 
and then J was told within a week of the expiration of 
my leave that I was not to return. 


13638. During the time that you were out there 
you were in command of the communications ?--I was 
in command of the Lines of Communication, but only 
in the Cape Colony during the latter part of the time. 
From the time when Lord Roberts arrived at Bloem- 
fontein J was only in command of the Cape Colony. 
He sent for me to Bloemfontein, where I met him and the 
High Commissioner, Lord Milner, and it was then de 
cided that my command should be in Cape Colony as 
regards the Lines of Communication. 


13639. The other part of it was under another officer ? 
—The Orange River Colony, I think, was put under 
Genera! Kelly-Kenny. Lord Roberts considered that 
there would be sufficient for me to do in Cape Colony, 

ont I was to remain at the base with Lord Milner practi 
cally. 


13640. Would you give us the state of the forces at 
the time of your arrival 7—The combatant forces in 
Natal then under me were two regiments of Cavalry, 
three batteries Roya! Field Artillery, one Mountain 
Battery, and four Battalions with four companies 
Mounted Infantry, being one battalion, and one com- 
pany of Mounted Infantry in excess of the peace garrison 
which had existed since May, 1897. In Cape Colony 
there were two and a half battalions of Infantry, three 
companies Mounted Infantry, two companies Garrison 
Artillery, this being one battalion and one Mounted 
Infantry company less than the peace garrison. The 
difference was caused by the transfer from the Cape 
to Natal of one regiment, the Liverpool regiment. 
Then there were two battalions at the time on the sea 
for the purpose of reinforcing the South African garrison, 
one for the Capeand the other for Natal, but the one for 
the Cape was not to provide a Mounted Infantry company, 
i was informed ; so that on its arrival I felt that the 
garrison would still be deficient of that unit, a Mounted 
Infantry company. Then there were two companies 
of Engineers above the normal strength in Cape Colony, 
and one in Natal. At Kimberley there were three 
officers of the Royal Engineers, but no troops; there 
were also two Corps of Mounted Infantry, which had 
been raised in Mashonaland and Bechuanaland, 450 
strong each; but when I arrived at the Cape those 
were not under my orders, they were directly under 
the High Commissioner. ‘''he horses for these had been 
purchased, but the authorised number of recruits was 
not at the time complete. 


13641. And all the troops had regimenta. transport ¢ 
—They had all complete regimental transport, but there 
were no Field Auxiliary services, such as bearer com- 
panies, field hospitals, or ammunition columns. 


13642. Then as to the purchase of horses and mules, 
that had been put before the authorities for some time 2 
—Yes, the authorities had been pressed to allow us 
‘to purchase horses and mules. 


13643. Before you arrived ?—Before I arrived. 


13644. But that recommendation had been refused ? 
—The recommendation to purchase in excess of our 
requirements at the time had been refused. 


13645. Was everything complete for the require 
ments of the force that you had in the country ?—Yes, 
practically ; but just about the time, or shortly after I 
arrived, we were ordered to purchase a certain number 
of mules and of horses too, and Colonel Bridge (I do not 
know whether he has been examined before the Com- 
mission) had been previously sent out in the time of Sir 
William Butler with that object to act as transport 
officer ; but he was very short-handed, he had only one 
officer to help him at Stellenbosch. where we had a 
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Remount Depdt. and consequently we could not send 
round the country to purchase horses which resulted 
in our having to pay very much more for horses than 
we should have done otherwise. If we could have sent 
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for much less. 


13646. You think a large number were available ?— 
Yes, and we ought to have been able to purchase horses 
in the Orange Free State before the War and in the 
Transvaal. It would have been of great importance 
to reduce the number of horses in those two countries. 


13647. But I think some witnesses have said that it 
would have made the situation more acute if we had 
purchased horses ?—It might have been so; that I 
cannot say; it might have made the situation more 
acute. 


13648. That might have been the reason ?—It 
probably was. I merely mention it as a fact that it 
would have reduced the price. But whilst Iam speaking 
of the horse question, I might say that we did not get 
Martia! law in Cape Colony practically throughsue until 
the beginning of 1901, and the result of getting it was 
that I was able in Cape Colony to get, between the 1st of 
January and the end of March, 1901, 32,000 horses 
without much difficulty. I believe a second haul was 
being made at the time I left, and I believe a considerable 
number again were obtained by commandeering, whick, 
of course, we could not resort to before. 


13649. That, I think, some of the transport officers 
called our attention to ; that we ought to have purchased 
more horses. I think Sir Wodehouse Richardsen 
mentioned that ’—He would know all about it. 


13650. He went out about the same time as you did ? 

ety he arrived about three weeks or a month after T 
id. 

13651. And he was in charge ?—He was in supreme 
charge of the supply and transport, but his duties were 
mainly with supply ; transport was left with Colonel 
Bridge almost entirely. 


13652. Subject to your direction ?—Subject to my 
supervision. 


13653. I think we had it from Sir Wodehouse Richard” 
son that at the time the troops began to come out he 
had collected sufficient transport for the corps as they 
arrived ?—Yes, sufficient transport was collected for the 
corps as they arrived. And we had also received in- 
structions from home to have 700 ox wagons ready, 
which were to be ready for wherever they might be 
required to go at a certain time. 


13654. How was that arranged for ?--That was 
arranged for by contract, and, I think, speaking from 
memory, it was done through the Weil contract; ] 
think that was the 1st of December. 


13655. Was that contract made after you arrived ?— 
That contract was made after I arrived. There was 
nobody else who could do it but Weil. 


13656. At that time did the Home Authorities 
make up the Field Auxiliary Services, which you 
say were deficient at the tfme of your arrival !—Yes, 
so far as possible. 


13657. When you arrived, you had no definite 
information as to any outbreak of war ?—None what- 
ever. 


13658. You had no instructions when you came 
out in September to meet any emergency ?—I had 
no instructions whatever. I was told, of course, to 
report fully home, which I did accordingly by cable- 
gram. 


13659. But in taking up your command at the 
Cape at that moment you simply succeeded as in the 
ordinary course ?—Yes, I succeeded Sir William Butler 
in a time of peace, practically. 


13660. Without any distinct or special instructions 
from home ?—I had no distinct or special instructions 
from home. 


13661. You were not instructed to consider and 


scheme of defence of the Colonies, or anything of that 
M* 


11 Feb. 1903. 
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General Sir kind 2—No, but I naturally, on arrival, as any General 
F. W. E. F. would be bound to do, went into the question of defence. 


Forestier- iy William Butler had reported shortly before ; he had 
i ae also made proposals for a frontier defence of the Colony 


K.C.B.and With the force that then existed, and practically for the 
Colonel J. K. defence of Natal. I wrote home that so far as I 

Trotter, | could see those views were ‘sound and that I did not 
C.B., ¢.M.G. think I could improve upon them with the force that 
I then had. That was for the occupation of the frontier 
11 Feb. 1903. ,osts, Naauwpoort, Stormberg, and so on. 


13662. That was dealing with the matter in the 
way in which these defence schemes are dealt. with, 
namely, with the existing garrison ?—Yes. 


13663. There had been certain reports upon bases 
and depots, and so on, by Intelligence Officers, had there 
not ?—Yes, that had been carried out; I think; some time 
beforehand. 


13664. And I think among others there was a report 
upon the defence of Kimberley by Colonel Trotter 7— 
Colonel Trotter went to Kimberley, and drew up a scheme 
for the defence of Kimberley; I believe I am correct. 
{Colonel Trotter.) Yes, that is so. 


13665. (To Sir LF. Forestier-Walker.) That was before 
zou arrived ?—That was before 1 arrived, and then 
Colonel Trotter returned to his post, and his scheme 
was the one which, in the main, was carried out. 


13666. And was successful ?—And was successful. 


13667. Had you any information about troops from 
India at the time of your arrival ?—Yes, I had. I will 
not be certain, but I think I heard of it first upon my 
arrival at Cape Town. 


13668. And also the four battalions from the Mediter- 
ranean ?—Yes. 


13669. What did you gather was the intention 
with regard to these troops ?—I gathered that of the 
four battalions two were for Natal and two for Cape 
Colony, practically to strengthen the garrisons, and I 
regarded the force from India as being for the purpose 
of preventing probably a raid into Natal, which was very 
Series Of course, their destination. was to be 
Natal. 


13670. I think you say in your précis that general 
indications rather pointed to an advance through Natal 
on the Transvaal ?—Yes, because we did not know 
at that early time whether the Orange Free State, 
as it was then, would be involved in war, whether they 
intended to join the Transvaal, and if they had not 
joined them, it was felt that we should not be able to 
go through their territory. 


13671. But you speak more of an advance than of a 
defence 1—I thought the advance would be through 
Natal. I did not know that I had spoken more of an 
advance. 
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13672. You say, “I gathered from the general indi- 
cations given, that in case of war, the troops would ad- 
vance through Natal to the Transvaal” ?—Yes, it was so. 
that in case of war the advance would be made, I thought, 
probably through Natal, and very probably from Kim- 
berley, because they were the two most northerly points 
in Our possession at the time. 


13678. But what I rather meant by my question 
was the general impression at the moment ?—You 
meant that I might have thought from the force coming 


from India, that it was probable that there would be 
hostilities ? 


13674. Yes, but that the hostilities rather pointed 
to an advance by our troops into the Transvaal, than, 
as it turned out, a defence by our troops of our own 
territory against an advance by the Boers. You had 
rather an impression of an advance by our troops at 
that moment ?—I should not think we should advance 
unless we got further reinforcements than the force 
coming from India. 


See corre. __ 13675. But you looked forward to an advance through 
spondence, Natal to the Transvaal 7—It was proposed, I believe 
page 592, by the Secretary to the Golonies to the High Com- 
post. missioner that we should occupy Laing’s Nek, and I 
pointed out that I thought it would be an extremely 
dangerous proceeding, certainly until those reinforce- 
ments had come from India. But I had no notion 
that we should entertain the idea of moving furthe 
until we got much larger reinforcements than that. 


EVIDENCE: | 


13676. Had you formed any idea of the number 
of troops that would be required ?—I certainly did not 
think so large a number would be required as were 
required, but I do not think I had formea really any 
idea of the number of troops that would be required. 
I knew later on that it was proposed that an Army 
Corps was coming, and I heard, before I left England, 
I think, rumours that an Army Corps would be sent in 
case of war. 


13677. Natal, at the time of your arrival in Cape 
Town, was still under your command ?—Yes. 


13678. Did you go into the question of a deience 
scheme then ?—No, I had not really very much time 
to do so, and I rather trusted to General Penn Symons. 
who had been there some time, and who knew the 
country, and to what Sir William Butler had reported 
with regard to it before. 


13679. Your general impression was that the force 
that was there might have been sufficient against a 
raid, but not against an invasion ?—No, not against 
an invasion certainly. 


13680. Did you think that an invasion in force was 
a possibility ?—Yes, I thought it certainly was possible. 


13681. And in that case were the dispositions of 
the forces in Natal satisfactory at the time ot your 
arrival ?—I think they were satisfactory at the time 
of my arrival. Ladysmith was our most advanced 
post. 


13682. Was Dundee not occupied then ?—No, Dundee 
was not occupied. 


13683. Dundee was not occupied during the time 
that Natal was under your command ?—Yes, it was; 
Dundee was occupied at the instance of the Lieutenant- 
Governor of Natal, I believe. I have telegrams 
here, which I can show, from General Penn Symons, 
asking information, saying that he had been requested 
to occupy Dundee for the purpose of defending the | 
coal fields, and asking permission to do so. The High © 
Commissioner, Lord Milner, spoke to me on the subject, 
and also in reference to a further advance to Laing’s 
Nek. I distinctly deprecated any advance to Laing’s 
Nek, but I said that if it was so pressing I would not 
forbid an advance, as General Penn Symons seemed to 
recommend, to Glencoe and Dundee. 


; 

13684. And that was done ?—And that was done. 
I thought myself at the time that the object was to 
keep the coal fields open, and it appeared to me that 
the force could fall back, that we should have plenty of 
time to occupy our former position if it was considered 
necessary to do so, and of that General Penn Symons, on 
the spot, was much better able to judge than I could 
be at the distance I was. 


13685. Did you consider the question of the occupation 
of Ladysmith at all?—No. You mean, practically a 
permanent occupation ? 


13686. Yes; that you had not considered ?—No, 
I had not considered it. 


13687. Then as soon as the Indian Contingent 
arrived Sir George White also arrived, and the command 
passed out of your control ?—Yes. Sir George White 
arrived in Cape Colony, and deprecated the troops 
remaining at Glencoe, and the dissemination of the 
troops, and J quite concurred with him about it. He 
found that the most rapid way of going to Natal, with 
no ships starting at once, was to go up through Cape 
Colony, right round to East London, and embark there, 
and so to Natal. He left the day he arrived in Cape 
Town with that object in view, and having arrived, as 
you are aware, he left the troops as they were ; he did 
not move them. 


13688. Then, after that your command was restricted 
to Cape Colony. Would you tell us how the matter 
stood with regard to the defence of Cape Colony ?—I 
think perhaps I had better say, first of all, that imme- 
diately after I arrived, or within two or three days, 
Lord Milner being very anxious indeed about the con- 
dition of Kimberley, was anxious to send troops 
up to Kimberley. The Colonial Government were 
extremely averse to any troops advancing at all, and 
they almost absolutely, I may say, refused to allow any 
local troops to be organised at Kimberley at the time ; 
that was in the first instance. I sent up Colonel Keke 
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wich to Kimberley to report upon the situation, and 
shortly afterwards, in consequence of what he said, 
I sent up half a battalion of his regiment; and [ 
think I sent up six guns and some garrison Artillery 
from Cape Town to man them, and that practically 
was all the force that we sent to Kimberley altogether. 
In addition to that they raised a local force up there, 
which the Cape Government allowed them to do a little 
later on. I have pointed out, I think, in the précis 
exactly what was done in regard to Kimberley. Lord 
Milner was very anxious that another half battalion 
should go. I thought that half a battalion was all we 
could spare,and that if the inhabitants put their shoulders 
to the wheel it ought to be sufficient for the defence of 
Kimberley, as it practically proved to be. At Mafeking, 
General Baden-Powell, as you are aware, had practically 
his two regiments under him, and he brought one of 
those into Mafeking, which he organised as a place for 
defence, and, as you know, it held out in the most 
splendid way. 


13689. There had been a proposal to occupy the 
bridges ?—There had been a proposal, but it did not 
seem to me to be wise to occupy the bridges with the 
very small force of two and a half battalions that I had 
in Cape Colony. In the first instance, Lord Milner 
was very averse to troops being sent up through the 
Colony at all. However, I got permission to occupy 
De Aar, and I sent half a battalion up there, gradually 
reinforcing them, and as I reinforced them I sent the 
troops I could spare on to Orange River. I felt that 
it was of the greatest importance to hold the Orange 
River Bridge, because it was the main line of advance 
to Kimberley and Mafeking. It was a railway bridge, 
and I had it made available for all arms to pass over it. 
The only other forces I had available were a battalion 
in the east, at Grahamstown and King Williams Town, 
and I sent half of that battalion to Naauwpoort and half 
to Stormberg ; that was practically in accordance with 
Sir William Butler’s suggestion for the defence of the 
frontier. But I thought it would be very rash, and 
most unwise, and would rather invite attack, if we were 
to hold the bridges with an inadequate force ; therefore I 
did not equip either Naauwpoort or Stormberg for 
some time. In fact, I do not think that Stormberg 
was ever equipped at all, but I threw a quantity of 
stores into De Aar, because I knew that De Aar would 
be a place of great importance, and, from what I saw of 
it, I thought it was very unlikely that the Boers would 
come there, and it was more or less easily defended by a 
small force. 


13690. With regard to the bridges, your force was 
quite inadequate to hold them ?—Quite. 


13691. And the general result of your evidence is that 
with the forces at your disposal you could not do more 
than hold certain points without reinforcements ?— 
It was quite impossible, and when Sir Redvers Buller 
arrived, he said, after a few days, “I do not think we 
are strong enough to occupy Naauwpoort and Storm- 
berg,” and he withdrew the garrison from both Naauw- 
poort and Stormberg, and ordered me to destroy the 
works there. I had, in the meantime, strengthened 
Stormberg by a detachment from the Navy—I got 300 
blue- jackets there—as I felt rather anxious about 
Stormberg. Those two garrisons were withdrawn, and 
shortly afterwards Sir Redvers Buller re-occupied 
Naauwpoort, but, as you know, Stormberg was left 
for a considerable time, till General Gatacre endeavoured 
to get it back from the Boers who had meantime 
occupied it. 

13692. You say that the attitude actually taken up 
was only justified by the belief that the Boers would 
not take the initiative by invading Cape Colony ?— 
Yes, I personally always thought that Mr. Schreiner, 
who was then Prime Minister, had very great influence 
with the President of the Orange Free State (as it was 
then), and that that, to a great extent, prevented the 
troops in the Orange Free State from crossing the border. 
I may be wrong, but it has always seemed to me that 
that was the case, because he was so particularly 
averse to Our moving a single man away from Cape 
Town. With the greatest difficulty I got him to let 
me have two guns, which were really very good ; they 
were up to date field guns, belonging to the Volun- 
teers, but it was only with difficulty. 
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13693. Are those the two guns that you have men- 
tioned as being sent up to General Baden-Powell 7— 
No, those were mountain guns. The guns I mean got 
as far as Orange River. I meant to send them as far 
as Kimberley, but we could not get further than Orange 
River. We were stopped by the War breaking out. 


13694. Were they used during the War ?—Yes, I 
think they were. I do not remember where they went 
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to from Orange River, but afterwards, when the Volun- j) pep, 1903. 


teers took the field, I know we got a battery together 
in the end, and the other four guns were sent up either 
to Naauwpoort or Stormberg. I am not sure which, 
I know they were used. 


13695. And most of the guns, I think you say, were 
obsolete ?—Yes, they were. They were muzzle loaders. 


13696. They belonged to the Volunteers ?—Yes. 


13697. I see you state that the actual dates when the 
troops detailed for the defence of Kimberley and Orange 
River Bridge were despatched were the 18th and 19th 
September, and on the 25th September the De Aar 
detachment left ?—That is so. 


13698. At the same time you were purchasing horses. 
and so on 3—Yes, we were doing our utmost. 


13699. And you did get some from the Republics 1— 
Yes. We had first of all to remount one squadron, 
or a great part of one squadron, of the 9th Lancers, 
who lost their horses on the way from Natal. I cannot 
state the exact number of horses we had in the depdt, 
because I do not remember, but I fancy we had about a 
thousand—a very small number compared with what 
we afterwards got together. 


13700. But after the end of September, of course, 
you could not go beyond your own borders in that 
matter ?7—-No. The first shot was fired, I think, on 
the 13th of October ; that was when the two guns were 
captured at Kraaipan. 


13701. Were any Irregular Corps levied in Cape 
Colony ?—We were anxious to call out the Cape Town 
Volunteers, the Cape Town Highlanders, and other 
Cape Town corps, but the Ministers were very averse to 
it, and they were not practically called out until after 
War had been declared. But before that I had got 
permission with very great difficulty to raise a force 
of scouts under Colonel Rimington. 
raise I think only 200, and that was refused in the first 
instance, but afterwards Lord Milner put a little pressure 





I asked leave to - 


on the authorities, I think, and it was granted. In the © 


first instance for Rimington’s Scouts the number was 
200, and afterwards Lord Milner himself wired home 
and asked permission that we might have 2,000 men 
raised, and that permission was given. 


13702. Were the 2,000 men raised ?—They were. 


13703. In the Cape Colony or in Natal ?—In the Cape 
Colony and in Natal; they were gradually raised ; they 
took some time to raise. 


13704. Now the first information about the Army 
Corps and your position in command of the line of 
communications came to you from General Buller ?— 
Yes. I do not think I have sent that telegram in. 
Would you like me to read. it? Ido not think you have 
it. 

13705. Will you read it, please ?—I received it from 
the War Office, from General Buller. 


13706. (Sir George Taubman-Goldie.) What is the 
date of it ?—The 29th September: ‘‘ Government have 
decided to send out an Army Corps, a Cavalry Division, 
seven battalions for Communications, and to make 
the main advance on Pretoria through the Orange 
Free State. The concentration of the troops will, there- 
fore, be in Cape Colony. You are appointed General 
Officer commanding the Lines of Communication, which 
I hope will suit you. You had better disembark 
Richardson on his arrival at Cape Town, he will 
not be wanted in Natal. Tell George White to send 
to Cape Colony any of the Indian contingents he can 
spare as they arrive. He will not suffer now by his going 
to Natal.” I do not know what that paragraph meant ; 
I never could understand it. “I hope you will be able 
to arrange for details to disembark at Cape Town, Port 
Elizabeth, and East London simultaneously, but leave 
this to your own judgment. I expect to start on the 
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General Sir 7th, certainly on the 14th October. Keep the intention 
F, W..£.F. to move through the Orange Free State secret as long 
Forestier- ag you can, Treat your preparations as for defence of 
Walker, Cape Colony, and always speak of Natal route as being 
G.C.M.G-> the main objective. Major Girouard, R.E., leaves on 
K.C.B., 20- the 7th October to help you with the railways. (Signed), 


hd. BK. ny 
Corr potte, Redvers Buller, 29.9.99: 


C.B.,C-M.G. 13707, (Sir John Edge.) This was a telegram to you 2? 


Rs —Yes. 
Pe 13708. (Sir Frederick Darley.) From London ?—Yes. 

13709. (Chairman.) Had you any official intimation 
then about the coming of the Army Corps ?—I cannot 
say. .That was the first intimation that I got. The 
next telegram, which I got the next day, was from the 
Secretary of State for War ordering me to “ confer with 
General White and disembark for Cape Colony, ex 
‘Tantallon Castle’ and ‘Gaul,’ such Army Service 
Corps personnel as he concurs with you in thinking 
necessary. Nineteen ‘Transport Companies Army Ser- 
vice Corps, 1 Supply Company, about 270 strong all 
ranks, with 86 Army Service Corps officers, including 
12 for Staff, embark in the ‘Braemar Castle,’ 6th 
October, calling at Cape Town for orders. One more 
Transport Company, about 50 all ranks, with some 30 
Supply details, follow on the 13th instant. Those sailing 
on the 6th and 13th are for an Army Corps and Lines of 
Ccmmunication.”” So that that was, on the 30th 
September, practically informing me specially that there 
would be an Army Corps. Then in answer to General 
Ruiler’s telegram I sent the following. Ido not know 
whether this has been handed in ; it is no use my troub- 
ling you with reading it if it has. 


13710. I do not suppose we have those from Sir 
Redvers Buller ?—This was from me to Sir Redvers 
Buller on the 30th September, acknowledging his tele- 
gram of the 29th: “‘ Your instructions will be carried out. 
I propose to establish depéts for disembarkation at Port 
Elizabeth and East London as well as at Cape Town as 
soon as administrative officers become available ; and 
advanced depéts at Naauwpoort and Stormberg Junc- 
tions. An advanced depét is now being formed at 
De Aar, and a rest camp at Stellenbosch. Every effort 
will be made to indicate as line of advance Natal. I 
think 1t would be a good plan to make home papers 
announce all troops embarking as proceeding to Natal."* 


13711. (Sir John Jackson.) Were all these telegrams 
between London and the Cape sent by a private code ?— 
They all came in cipher. Then on October 2nd Sir 
Redvers Buller telegraphed to me : “‘ Your proposals are 
just what I wished, but I feared suggesting depots at 
Naauwpoort and Stormberg, as I did not know if you had 
sufficient troops to safely guard them. It will not do to 
risk a loss. I leave this to your local knowledge. I sail 
on the 14th inst.—(Signed) Redvers Buller.’’ I then 
telegraphed to him, telling him exactly what I had done, 
and in answer he telegraphed to me from Madeira: ‘I 
fully concur in your dispositions. Orange River Bridge 
is the most important at this moment. Do not risk 
much at Naauwpoort or at Stormberg until you feel 
yourself strong enough. If the sailors are going to 
Stormberg, send good Royal Engineer officers with them, 
as sailors are inclined to select posts exposed to long 
range fire.” That was practically a private telegram. 


13712. (Chairman.) In order to carry out those 
arrangements you had to confer with the railway people ? 
—Yes, I did so far as I could confidentially. I pointed 
out that under any circumstances it would be necessary 
to establish bases at East-London, Port Elizabeth and 
Cape Town, and that one would really like toknow 
what facilities for railway transport, and so on, for 
movements in the Colony there would be. 


13713. And you had to arrange for the sites for the 
collection and despatching of troops at Cape Town, and 
for sidings and huts ?—Yes, we had to do all that. 


13714. Nothing had been done to prepare f that 
beforehand at all ?—Nothing’ had bit Bene before I 
arrived. I thought about it, of course, when I got to 
Cape Town, naturally, from’the time of my arrival. 


_ 13715. But there was no scheme for i 

tions for the landing of a large ices gee penery 
\as ne scheme. but we drew out a scheme so far as we 
could, for landing the force at those three points. We 
did not know whether the whole Army Corps was 
coning to Cape Town, or gong to Port Elizabeth or 





East London ; we did not know how it would be divided, 
or whether it was all going to Natal. In the first in- 
siance it would seem as it the whole landing would 
take place in Natal. 


13716. I mean that up to the 29th of September, 
when you got that telegram from Sir Redvers Buller, 
nothing was in preparation at all ?—Except in our 
oye minds. One was not justified in doing anything 
else. . 


13717. But if there had been an apprehension of 
sending an Army Corps previously to that date, would 
it not have been a reasonable precaution to have 
made some arrangement, say, with the railway com- 
panies which could have been done confidentially ?— 
Most certainly; but I conferred with the railway 
authorities confidentially as soon as ever I could with 
regard to all those things in order to find out the facilities 
that there were and what they could do. I found out 
that it took six trains to convey an Infantry regiment, 
and it took nine trains to convey a cavalry regiment, 
so that only a limited number of troops could be sent up 
on one day. 


13718. That meant that you had to provide for their 
camping somewhere near the base ?—Yes, and we 
had to consider the posssibility of having to provide 
rest camps en route. 


13719. And all that had to be done in a state of emer- 
gency !—Practically. 


13720. If it had been possible to inform the General 
Officer Commanding at the Cape two or three months 
earlier that there was a possibility of an Army Corps 
coming out, some of that emergency work might have 
been saved, might it not ?—Yes, it might undoubtedly, 
but at the same time I think his common sense would 
have induced the General Officer Commanding to 
take into consideration what he should do, even if he 
could not consult very much, because I conclude that 
with the condition of affairs at the Cape, it was not) 
thought desirable even to take the Ministers into one’s 
confidence, so little could be said. Of course I used to. 
see Lord Milner and discuss the situation with him, 
but 1 think, as regards the preparations, that every- 
thing was all ready at Cape Town when the troops 
arrived, and everything was ready at Port Elizabeth, 
and everything was ready at East London. I do not 
think there was any unreadiness. ae 


13721. The preparations were made, but made with 
an extra strain upon yourself and your staff, I suppose ? 
—Yes. Naturally if the preparations could have been 
extended over a longer time there would not have been 
so much pressure. 


13722. And you were able to get ground ?—Yes, 
we got everything. We got a hospital at Wynberg, 
and we got stores at the docks, which was a very im- 
portant matter ; we made arrangements for them to 
give us priority of entry into the docks, and we got in- 
creased accommodation for our Ordnance stores, which 
was also very important; and we got a rest camp 
established at Stellenbosch. I think everything that 
could be done was done, and I do not think the troops 
suffered on arrival. We got a very large camp established 
at Green Point. 


13723. And you had armoured trains and ambu- 
lances ?--Yes, the armoured trains were put under way, 
and the ambulances. 


13724. Still if the exigencies of the political situation 
had not prevented it you might have done a good deal 
by a moderate expenditure of money beforehand, might 
you not ?—Yes, I think we might. I think it is always 
the case that if you can only be allowed to spend money 
before war, it will save a great deal of expenditure 
afterwards, because a General is allowed to do nothing 
of his own initiative before war. 


13725. If the General Officer Commanding on the 
spot could have dealt with some matters without re- 
ference home it would have saved a good deal of money ? 
—Yes, I think it is of the very greatest importance 
that he should be allowed to do so That is why 1 
mentioned the question which I had on my mind of 
Rimington’s Scouts, because it was such a very small 
matter, 200 intelligent men that he could get hold of 
at the frontier at the time. But they would not listen 
to me at home when I first proposed it, although { 
thought it was of the greatest possible importance, 
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13726. After the troops began to arrive they all ina 
way passed through your hands on their way up country 
did they not 7—All those that arrived at, Cape Town. 
Some went straight on of course to Port Elizabeth and 
others to East London. 


13727. But whether they went to Port Elizabeth or 
East London they all passed through your command ?— 
Yes, they passed through my command but they did 
not come under my eye as it were. 


13728. But I mean they passed through your com- 
mand as being in charge of the line of communications ; 
all troops and everything passed through your command? 
—Yes, but as a matter of fact Sir Redvers Buller arrived 
before his Army Corps and he was at Cape Town for 
some little time; he arrived, I think, on the 2nd of 
November, and he left on the 22rd for Natal; so that 
for those three weeks he was in command at Cape 
Town ; he was living in Cape Town and had his own 
staff there. The Army Corps was arriving almost every 
day from the time he arrived until he left, and as they 
came in he used to say where they were to go, because 
the Army Corps arrived a good time after the war broke 
out. 


13729. What was your duty at that time ?—My 
duty was practically to work under Sir Redvers Buller ; 
it was a little involved, but my duty was generally to 
look after the Cape Colony, mostly Cape Town. While 
General Buller was on the spot he used to tell me what 
he wished done as far as possible, and worked through me. 


18730. And afterwards it was entirely through your 
hands ?—It was in a way. Sir Redvers Buller went to 
Natal on November 23rd, when the Cape Colony was in 
my hands, and the troops arriving were in my hands ; 
but I had instructions from Sir Redvers Buller what he 
wished me to do. 


13731. You had charge of all the troops landed 7—Yes. 


13732. We have had some evidence that the officers 


in charge of the disembarkation appealed to you in 
cases of difficulty 7—Yes, they were all under me, of 
course. 


13733. You are of opinion, I gather, that that part 
of the work that was done by the Admiralty was well 
done ?—Yes, it was very welldone. I think the embarka- 
tion work was extremely well done. We were fortunate 
in having a very good embarkation officer, who got on 
extremely well with the Naval Transport Officer there, 
and everything worked most harmoniously. 


13734. And you are of opinion that on special occa- 
sions that part of the work is best left in the bands of 
the Admiralty ?—I am ; what the Admiralty had to do 
js best left to them I think. They must work in well 
of course with the Army. It is no use to have a senior 
embarking officer who does not get on with the Naval 
officer. If I found he did not get on well with the 
Naval officer I should move him and get someone else 


who did. 


13735. But you would not wish to dispossess the 
Admiralty of the contro! ?—No. 


13736. (Sir John Edge.) Your embarking officer was 
not under the command of the Admiralty was he ?7— 
No, he worked directly under me, but he had to be in 
constant communication with the Naval people. In 
fact the work was so hard for my embarking officers 
at Cape Town that they had shake downs at the Docks, 
and they used to sleep there and be up the first thing 
in the morning and work all day and all night, too, at 
times ; they used to get a snack of dinner on some ship 
coming in. I had three or four officers working as hard 
as any officers could work, but they got on extremely 
well with the senior Naval officer ; but then he was a 
most admirable officer too. ; 


13737. (Chairman.) Did requisitions for supplies and 
stores from England go through you ?—Yes. 

13738. Were they carried out satisfactorily (—Yes, 
they were carried out very well. 


13739. You had not any difficulty in getting what 
you wanted ?—--No, I think they were extremely well 
carried out. 


13740. (Sir Henry Norman.) Do you refer to Sir 
Edward Chichester ?—Yes, he was at Cape Town. 


13741. (Sir John Edge.) Was he your embarkation 
ofticer {—No, he was the Naval officer. 
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13742. Who was your embarkation officer ?—Major page Sur 


Lascelles. WEF. 
é " ; Forestier- 
13743. (Chairman.) You have given usa note as to = Walker, 
a variety of reports, which: you have submitted from  .c.M.a., 


time to time to the Secretary of State ?—Yes, I thought K.C.B., an 
that they would show more clearly than anything else Colonel J. 1. 
what was done, but I am sorry to say I cannot find the ', E rae , 
first of them, one written on the 13th of September, in ~ age ae 
which I sent home what were General Butler’s pro- 1) Feb, 1903. 
posals for the defence of the frontier. I have them all 
here if you would like me to hand them in, except that 
one of the 13th of September. There are seven | think. 
I may say that I wrote a private letter to Lord Wolseley 
each week, also, which contained a certain amount of 
matter which is not in the reports. (The Reports were 
all subsequently handed in and will be foundin the Appen- 
diz at the end of this Volume of Evidence, vide pages 592 
to 611). 


13744. Are these official reports to the Secretary of 
State for War ?—Yes. 


13745. (Sir Henry Norman.) Why do they end in 
November, 1899 ?—Because Sir Redvers Buller came 
out, and I was no longer in supreme command, so that 
I did not report direct to the War Office. 


13746. But after he went on to Natal, did you not 
resume reporting direct to the War Office ?-—-During 
the three weeks he was in Cape Town I did not write 
to the Secretary of State, except immediately after his 
arrival ; but after Sir Redvers Buller went to Natal I 
used to communicate with him, and I think my com: 
munications with the War Office were almost entirely 
done by cablegram.. The operations were chiefly in 
Natal. And with regard to what Lord Methuen wag 
doing, I forwarded Lord Methuen’s report to Sir Redvers 
Buller, and also sent copies home. I sent cablegrams- 
home, but I did not send home any special reports of my 
own. I thought General Buller would do that as he was. 
Commander-in-Chief. 


13747. (Chairman.) And then you reported to Lord 
Roberts after that ?—Yes. 


13748. And these reports which you have handed in 
are the reports which went direct ?—They are the 
reports which went direct while I was in command in 
South Africa and while I was in command at the Cape; 
after Sir George White arrived and before Sir Redvers: 
Buller arrived. 


13749. (Sir George Taubman-Goldie.) There is one 
report I should like to see, that of the 11th October, 
reporting weakness in the Army Service Corps officers $ 
—That is one that I hand in. 


13750. (Sir Henry Norman.) That weakness I sup 
pose was weakness in numbers ?—Yes. ‘‘ As I am so 
weak in Army Service Corps officers and men I am not 
able to send staffs to Port Elizabeth and East London to. 
perform B duties.” I was certainly under the impres- 
sion that when it was decided to send an Army Corps 
out, and when the authorities had made up their minds 
where that Army Corps was to land they would also: 
send me out an organised staff for the Lines of Communi- 
cation both for Base Commandants and for various- 
other positions for which Lines of Communication 
officers are wanted. In the first instance I wired home- 
to ask for a certain number of officers, and I was allowed. 
to keep some of those that Sir George White brought out. 
I kept three—-one of whom I appointed to Port Elizabeth, 
one to East London, and one I sent up to De Aar. After- 
wards certain officers were sent out and handed over to: 
me, but there was no special organisation for the Lines. 
of Communication, and I certainly thought that would 
be arranged for at home, and it was very much wanted. 

13751. (Chairman.) But that was not done %— 
No, and that of course rendered us very short-handed: 
at the base for a considerable time ; we had not an officer 
to send. 

13752. How did you supply the want ?—They sent. 
out a certain number of officers afterwards and I ap- 
pointed them just as I best could. 


13753. (Sir George LTaubman-Goldie.) Did you fill up 
the gaps by Volunteers at all there —I think I had one- 
or two Volunteer officers, but we managed afterwards to 
get sufficient officers. What I mean is that one’s diffi- 
culties in the first instance were considerably enhanced 
by a want of organisation as regards the lines of com-- 
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raunication officers and staff. There is a book which I 
daresay you know. a pamphlet on the lines of communi- 
cation, pointing out what the lines of communication of 
an Army Corps should be, and what staff there should be. 
And I was under the impression that when they found at 
home that war was almost a certainty they would send 
out an organised staff ; that is to say, they would send 
out so many Base Commandants, so many officers for 
Station Commandants, and Assistant Adjutant-Generals, 
and so forth ; but they did not do it. 


13754. What was the intention, do you know ; had 
they intended you to secure men there ?—I cannot quite 
make out. I wired home to say that I must have five 
special service officers, I kept three of Sir George 
White’s, as I have told you. Then they sent out five 
more younger officers, who were really too young for 
what I wanted. But I do not think the authorities at 
home grasped the situation as I had been hoping that 
they would. I am bound to say that I did not ask to 
have the whole organised staff sent out because I thought 
they were sure tocome. But I think there is always a 
sort of idea that lines of communication can get on 
some how. | 


13755. (Chairman.) That is not your experience ‘— 
Certainly not. 


13756. I suppose that perhaps not so formally, but 
you did report to Lord Roberts in the same way as you 
made these reports ?—-Written reports do you mean ‘¢ 


13757. Did you not send written reports to Lord 
Roberts ?—No, there was not time. Everything almost 
was carried out by cablegram or telegram. We were 
telegraphing all day long backwards and forwards, in 
fact. 


13758. From your experience in command of the 
line of communications in this important campaign are 
there any suggestions that you wish to make to us ?— 
I think the General Officer who is in command of the 
lines of communication should be supreme in his com- 
mand ; that is to say, that all the troops on the lines of 
communication should be under him, and that he should 
not have anyone who is not under him practically—for 
instance, the Chief Ordnance Officer. I am bound to 
say that he worked with me because he found it was 
better to do so, but he was not under me ; he was on the 
Headquarters Staff, but was stationed at Cape Town. 
The Chief Paymaster, again, was on the Headquarters 
Staff, but was stationed at Cape Town ; he used to come 
and tell me what he was doing, but practically he was 
not under me. Lord Roberts left an officer, Colonel 
Herbert, who was his representative as Assistant 
Adjutant General on Headquarters Staff; he left him 
at Cape Town for the purpose of opening correspondence 
which might come for him, and I do not know what 
other duties there were for him to perform—nothing, 
in fact, very much; but he was on the Headquarters 
Staff, and so much did he consider himself to be on the 
Headquarters Staff that he once or twice sent me 
memos, “By Order, Herbert, Assistant Adjutant 
General.” I pointed out to him the impossibility 
of the situation. I] told him, “There cannot be 
two of usin command here. If you are here you 
must be under me or else I must get somebody else 
who is.” J am not mentioning this as a grievance 
or as anything persona! against Colonel Herbert, 
but I think in future it would be better that tnere should 
be nobody to interfere with the General Officer—the 
General Officer should be supreme. Then I think, looking 
at the importanee of the lines of communication, it is very 
necessary that the Chief Staff Officer to the General 
belonging to the lines of communication should be left 
there when he has mastered everything. Colonel Trotter, 
who was my Chief Staff Officer, was of the greatest 
assistance to me, but it was found necessary at home to 
send for him to take up a position in the Intelligence 
Department at the War Office. I asked Lord Roberts 
to let me keep him, but he said he was afraid the authori- 
ties wanted him at home, but I might keep him for a 
month. He was succeeded by aa officer who was an 
excellent fellow but who Kad had no experience but 
commanding a battalion ; he came out knowimg nothing 
of the work to be done, and it took me all my time to try 
and help him through his work instead of his being of 

assistance to me. I think that is a very great mistake. 
1 do net think there are any other points that I wanted 
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to mention. : 
proper organisation beforehand, and I do not think there 
is anything else that came within my province that J 
ought to allude to. 


I have mentioned about the necessity for a — 


13759. (Sir Henry Norman.) When the heads of | 


Departments at Cape Town were sending on stores to 
their respective depots did they do that after communi- 
cating with you or did they send them on independently ? 
—TIhey communicated with me. I used to have a 
meeting of all the officers of the various department:, 
about 20 of them, every morning, and I saw them 
together in my office, so that we could arrange for 


whatever was being done during the day. I had my — 


own staff there at the same time, and the various heads 
of departments and the officers who were not directly 
under me found it in their own interests convenient 
to attend too, so that practically I knew everything that 
was going on. And that had its advantages in this way. 
Supposing that the Ordnance Officer was anxious to 
send up’a quantity of ordnance stores, and the Supply 
Officer was anxious to send up a certain amount of 
supplies, the representative of the railway, the railway 
staff officer there, could tell us whether it was possible 
to get sufficient transport, and then I would decide 
as to which should have precedence ; and in that way 
it saved a great deal of time, so that really I saw every- 
thing that was going on. 


13760. Did the various heads of departments receive 


requisitions direct from the front, or did they come 
through you ?—They received all requisitions direct 
from the front. 


13761. And I suppose they informed you of them 7— 
Yes, they did. 


13762. You had entire control of the prison, I suppose 
—all prisoners of war ?—Yes, I had. 


13763. Did that give you much trouble 7—We had 
the camp at St. Helena, of course, and afterwards those 
prisoners abroad ; one could not have much to say to 
them. But as regards all prisoners in the Colony I 
had a good deal of trouble. 


13764. There was altogether a considerable collection 
of prisoners ?—Yes, and of course that took officers ; 
we had to find officers and assistant staff officers for 
prisoners, and it was a very difficult matter at times to 
find the officers, because an officer in the lines of com- 
munication is peculiarly situated. Lord Roberts told 
me, and Sir Redvers Buller told me at the beginning o: 
the War, “Impress on your lines of communication 
officers that they will never suffer from being on the 
lines of communication ‘* And Lord Roberts quoted his 
own example ; he had been on the lines of communica- 
tion in Abyssinia. Of course I did impress it upon them, 
but I found that the officers naturally were keen to 
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get to the front, and therefore one was always fighting, 


so to speak, with one’s officers, who were anxious to get 
away. Andinsome cases officers were taken away from 
me without my being consulted, and once or twice I had 
to replace them as best I could. Then again an officer 
on the lines of communication gets a medal after the 
war, but he gets few clasps,and he naturally feels that 
he has not the chanees of distinction that officers at 
the front have. So that I think really all the junior 
officers deserve special consideration. It doesnot matter 
about the General, but the other officers I mean. 


13765. Under these officers did you place army non- 
commissioned officers, or did the staff officers directly 
deal with the Boer prisoners ?—We had interpreters.—I 
do not think that we had many soldiers working with 
them. We had of coursea guard over them every day, 
but we managed to get several good men who spoke 
both English and Dutch, and who were absolutely 
loyal, to look after them and to act as interpreters, 


13766. I suppose you must have had a great accumu- 
lation of sick men, invalids, and so on, at Cape Town 
or in the neighbourhood ?—Yes. 


13767. Men who wanted to go home 7—Yes, we had 
a very large number waiting to go home sometimes 
at Wynberg, and coming down the line; we were often 
crowded in that way. 

13768. And I suppose the senior medical officer 
was constantly communicating with you as to how 
many men were ready to go or ought to be sent 7— 
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Yes, he always communicated with me in regard to 
everything, practically. 


13769. You must have had a great variety of duties 
to perform when you were at Cape Town ?—It was all 
right when we got into the swing of it, but of course 
it is being so shorthanded in the first instance that 
is the trial. But I had a most excellent base com- 
mandant at Cape Town, Colonel Cooper, who did 
extremely good work. 


13770. Then I suppose as to sending drafts for 
regiments up the country you had some general instruc- 
tions from the Commander-in-Chief as to when to send 
them or how long to keep them ?7—Yes. Unfortunately 
as regards horses in the first instance (that is a different 
question, perhaps) the horses were sent off long before 
they were ready, but that could not be helped, because 
they were wanted; they were ordered to be sent to 
the front, and once at the front they were used. But 
one difficulty at that time was in getting our drafts to 
the front at all; one officer on the way up found that 
he was likely to have a raid, and he used to take the 
troops out of the train, and another officer would help 
himself to the horses. At one time I found it desirable 
mot to send the horses up by one line because they 
never reached their destination, and yet one was power- 
‘less to get at the people who took them. 


13771. You did your best, I suppose, tokeep the horses 
until they were thoroughly rested?—We wanted to 
‘keep them all until they were absolutely fit for work, 
but it was impossible. We were always just one lot 
‘of horses behind. We never could get quite up to date 
with our horses practically, so that we were always a 
little behind, and it was most unfortunate, because the 
consequence was that the horses were worked to death. 
Even when, as I say, we got to 32,000 they were taken 
off by all the columns in Cape Colony—it was at the 
time the Boers were in Cape Colony—and they were 
-dead in a week, galloped off their legs. 


13772. The evidence that we have had has shown us 
that sending up the horses so quickly caused an enormous 
mortality t—Yes, it was a very great pity. 


13773. In fact, it was not worth sending them up, 
really, because they died so soon. I suppose it was a 
choice of evils ?—Yes, you could not help it. 


13774. (Sir Frederick Darley.) You had, I think, 
communication also with the oversea colonies, had you 
not {—Yes, with Australia and New Zealand. 


13775. I think I have seen some of your correspond- 
ence from time to time ?—Yes, it covered all the oversea 
colonies. 


13776. At one time you reported all the casualties of 
the oversea men and so forth ?—Yes, and all about 
the contingents embarking and re-embarking. 


13777. Afterwards there was a casualty officer 
appointed, I think 7—Yes, but practically it all came 
through me, although he was appointed. 


13778. I think you gave instructions to communicate 
with the casualty officer ?—Yes, we appointed him in 
order to try and decentralise a little. 


13779. But at that time it was all done from your 
‘Department—it all came from you, in fact 7—Yes. 


¥ 13780. I think all the letters were signed by you 7— 
es. 


13781. What would you propose with respect to 
officers and staff for lines of communication in any 
future campaign; how would you prepare for it? I 
suppose they ought to have some training for the 
position?—-I_ think we require to have something 
‘better than the present book. This is the book drawn 
up by the War Office for organization ; but it is for an 
Army Corps. I pointed out to Lord Kitchener the 
necessity for working on this book, and he said it was 
only intended for small expeditions. We departed from 
it and worked to a certain extent, I think, in rather 
an unsystematiec way. I think it is necessary that we 
‘should have something more elaborate than this book 
for any larger force than this in the event of any future 
campaign. It would be rather long to go into the whole 
question, but I think you require to have so many 
officers for the different positions on the lines of com- 
munication, and if they know when they come out that 
they are for the lines of communication and that once 


there they ought to stop there I think they would be General Sir 
more content than if they knew there was always a ¥. W. E. Ff. 
possibility or a probability of their getting moved and orestier- 
getting to the front. Those three officers who came out Pid era 
with Sir George White came out fully expecting to go 54% ‘and 
to the front, and they were greatly disappointed when Cojone. J. K. 
I got hold of them Afterwards they did. of course | Trotter, 
succeed in getting on. C.B., C.M.G 


13782. Officers for the lines of communication ought }, Feb. 1908 
to have some previous training, ought they not ?—Yes, ies 
T think you should select officers who are suitable for 
the places. But I think even Lord Kitchener had an 
idea that any officer was good enough for the lines of 
communication, because sometimes if an officer did not 
do well! at the front he used to say, “‘ Send him down to 
Cape Town,” and I had one or two sent down to me 
whom I did not dare to employ : officers who had lost 
their nerve not from any fault of their own. 


13783. And sometimes very critical work may 
devolve on the lines of communication ?— Yes, but it is 
always, of course, very difficult to get the right man in 
the right place. I daresay they found that out in the 
War Office in sending out officers in charge of horses. 
For instance, one Artillery officer on arriving said that 
the whole of his horses had been suffering from glanders, 
that he had already thrown 50 overboard and regretted 
that he had not had time to throw more over. Ona 
veterinary examination it turned out that there had 
not been a single case of glanders on board: one or two 
horses had suffered from something or other and he 
threw them over the side wholesale, and the horses 
adjoining and the horses two or three off. That was an 
accident: the man had gone off his head; but such 
things will happen. They told me ‘on no account 





employ this man with horses again.” Naturally I 


should not have done so, but they wired that out to me 
from the War Office. 


13784. (Sir John Jackson.) When you went. out 
you approved of that scheme of defence that General 
Butler had got out?—-I did. I thought it was per- 
fectly sound with the force that we had. 


13785. Getting out a scheme of defence like that at 
that time was a little more difficult than usual, was it 
not, having regard to the fact that there were no 
thoroughly good maps of the country ?—I think so far 
as Cape Colony is concerned our maps were all right. 


13786. And you would say the same up in Natal ?—~ 
I believe the maps for Natal proved very defective ; Sir 
Redvers Buller found them so. 


13787. Sir William Butler has told us that he con- 
sidered it necessary to go personally over the ground ; 
would you have considered it necessary at that time to 
go personally over the ground ?—I skould like to have 
done so. As a matter of fact immediately before the 
War, when I had got all the advanced posts there, I 
went round to Naauwpoort and Stormberg. I had 
great difficulty in getting away, but I wanted to see 
the country and see what the positions were like. 


13788. If you had been asked to get out a scheme 
of defence in that case, and you had had time to go over 
the ground personally, would you have thought it the 
right thing to have done, or would you have relied upon 
your junior officers ?—IJf it had been possible I should 
have gone round myself, otherwise I should have had 
to rely upon my junior officers. 


13789. You spoke of the advantage of having a little 
money spent in early preparations. We have been told 
a great deal to the effect that the reason why the Govern- 
ment held back from providing the money for making 
preparations was that they did not wish to precipitate 
awar. Do you think that if in June, 1899, we had had 
say 40,000 men out in South Africa, the Boers would 
ever have ventured an attack ?—I think it would have 
been a very great advantage to have had 40,000 men 
in South Africa in June, 1899. 


13790. Do you think the Boers would have ventured 
to attack us if we had had such a force out there at that 
time /—No, I do not think they would have ventured 
at all. I do not know, of course. I may say that I 
had a conversation with Mr. Rhodes immediately before 
the War broke out, and he toid me even then that he 
did not think war was likely to take place, and I am 
sure that if we had had a large number of troops in 
the country it would not have done se. 
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13791. So that if we had had 40,000 or 50,000 men 
in the country at the ume, the Boers would have felt it 
was no good going to war ?—I think they would. 


13792. (Sir John Hopkins.) There have been some 


x.c.B., and complaints about the undue detention of transports, 
Colonel J. K. and so on, and we have had it in evidence from trans- 


‘Trotter, 
c.3., OM.G. 
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port officers that there was no help for it: that they had 
to take the ships inside. Would that be your view ?— 
Yes, we had to take them inside, and sometimes we could 
not get them discharged for some time. 


13793. So far as you know there was no delay which 
could have been avoided ?—No, we did all we could to 
get them off, because we knew how much they were 
wanted, and there was a heavy charge for demurrage ; 
and also a vessel pitching about outside might be in a 
very bad way. There was one hay ship wrecked. 


13794. So far as you are aware are the War Office 
going to get out a: more extended hand-book in con- 
nection with the lines of communication work to replace 
that small one ?—I should think they probably would. 
I really do not know ; I have no means of knowing. 


13795. It is of course very important now that these 
things are fresh in everybody’s mind that advantage 
should be taken of that information ?—Certainly. 


13796. (Sir George Taubman-Goldie.) Can you re- 
member, approximately, how long a time elapsed. how 
many days, between your first receiving orders to go 
to South Africa and your sailing ?—Four days. 


13797. Did you go to the War Office at all in that 
interval ?—Yes, I saw Lord Wolseley the day before I 
sailed, I think. 


13798. Did he go into any questions with you as to 
your line of conduct out there ?—No, he asked me to 
write to him directly I got there and by every mail, 
which I did. 


13799. There was no question whatever raised as to 
your policy ?—No, there was no question raised. 


13800. You were there such a short time before 
hostilities commenced that perhaps it is hardly fair to 
ask you the question, but did you consider the question 
of preparing to destroy the bridges that you were not 
going to hold ?—Yes. 


13801-2. What conclusion did you arrive at—not to 
do so ?~—Not to do so. 


13803. On what ground ?—It is difficult to say. I 
do not know quite, but I came to the conclusion that 
it would not be wise to destroy the bridges. 


18804. Do you hold that opinion still 7—Yes, I do. 


18805. Would you mind explaining why 7—As you 
are aware one bridge was blown up; it was blown up 
without my knowledge, and it was reported to me. 
It is an extraordinary thing that Lord Wolseley wired 
out to me, “‘ Remember Hopetown bridge,” and I could 
only reply, ‘‘ Hopetown bridge was blown up to-day,” 
but he did not mean Hopetown bridge really, he meant 
Orange River bridge, which we kept intact, and which 
was of the very greatest importance. 


13806. Bearing in mind that a bridge allows the 
enemy to advance first and then he has it in 
his power to blow it up so that it will be of no use to 
you, will you explain why it was that you came to the 
conclusion not to attempt to blow up the bridges ?— 
You may say that bridges were easily repaired, but 
the rivers there are for the greater part of the year 
fordable at any particular point, and on many grounds 
it did not seem to be worth while. 


13807. But as a matter of fact when we did make 
our advance the fact of those bridges having been 
destroyed hindered us very considerably, did it not ?— 
It hindered us in a way, but they were rapidly made 
usable. I do not say that they were rapidly restored 
but temporary bridges were put in their place. 


13808. But you will remember that it occasioned 
considerable delay 3—It did cause some delay. I do 
not consider that the delay was really considerable from 
the destruction of the bridges. 


13809. But you approve of the general principle 
that in war it is a good thing to destroy bridges, because 
the enemy can cross by them and ean destroy them ? 
—Yes, | think it is # goed general principle. It is 
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difficult to say why, but I certainly was of opinion, and@ 
am still of opinion, that it was not desirable. 


13810. You do not feel that you can state the reasons ? 
—No. te ' 

13811. You cannot support it by argument ?—No, I 
¢annot. 


13812. I will not press you any further upon that 
point. Then another point is, have you the correspon- 
dence with the Attorney General—that was Sir Richard 
Solomon, I suppose ?—Yes. | 


13813. And Lord Milner about commandeering, 
about putting the Local Burgher Act in force, because 
we have not got it ?—No, I have not got it. 


13814. But you remember that at the time, October 
1899, the question did come up.?—Yes, I wanted it. 
put in force, but the Colonial Government would not 
hear of it. You must remember that Lord Milner and 
I were working with the utmost difficulty with. these: 
people. , 


13815. I understand that thoroughly. But yow 
have not got the correspondence ?—No. 


13816. Then we shall have to get it from the War 
Office ?—Yes, I do not think I ever saw it. 


13817. There is only one more point I want to put 
to you. I will not of course take you into the question 
of the merits of regimental transport as opposed to 
general transport, and the change made by Lord Roberts 
and Lord Kitchener, but as regards the regimental 
transport which was supplied to you by the Regulations. 
before the change was made, would you say that it 
was up to all requirements as far as it went !—Yes, I/ 
certainly thought it was. I have heard it quoted for 
instance, that it was not, because Lord Methuen was- 
unable to leave the line when he went to Kimberley, 
but then it must be remembered that Lord Methuen. 
was not sent up to relieve Kimberley; he was sent 
up with the object of throwing supplies into Kimberley 
and bringing away all the population that was useless, 
not occupied in the defence of Kimberley—all the women 
and children he could bring out. In order to enable 
him to take supplies to Kimberley and bring back 
that population his transport was absolutely insufficient, 
therefore he required to hold on to the railway and 
equally he required the railway to bring away the 
women and children. 


13818. Then without pronouncing definitely on the 
merits of one system of transport against the other, 
speaking generally, you would say that on the sytem 
then established for regimental transport the units 
were satisfactorily supplied ?—Yes, I would. I thought 
they were. I considered that the transport was satis- 
factory, and that that system was satisfactory. 


13819. (Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal.) I think — 
you have mentioned that you were satisfied with the 
arrangements for the debarkation of troops, and for ~ 
discharging the stores and cargoes generally ?—Yes, I 
was quite satisfied. 


13820-1. Was it not the case that there were 
very great detentions occasionally, that it was 
impossible to land the stores and leave them under 
proper shelter ?—It was a difficulty, but we did 
get them under proper shelter, and I do not think 
there was much delay in landing them. They were 
not exposed. Of course the Cape. Town docks were 
limited in extent, and ships coming in one after another 
and being disembarked with great rapidity necessitated 
a large number of things lying about in the docks, but 
they were not articles that would suffer from lying 
about. 

13822. Even with an immense quantity of stores 
being broken you think that upon the whole the arrange- 
ments were good ?—Yes, I think they were distinctly 
good, both at East London, Port Elizabeth, and Cape 
Town. I visited all the places at various times, and I 
always found that the stores were being very well 
dealt with. 

13823. Did you consider the constitution of Green 
Point Camp good and satisfactory from a sanitary 
point of view ?—I do not know that it was a spot that 
I should have chosen, on account of its vieinity to the 
town, but it was the only spot available. 
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13824. Itwas on the whole a poor place for a camp ?— 
—I think it was, but I do not think that anybody 
an point to a better one. 


13825. A better one could not be got there ?—No, and 
it was very convenient for the docks, for troops arriving 


or invalids just starting, to have a camp close at 
hand. 


13826. Was it infected with glanders and other 
‘diseases from which horses suffer: did many of them 
suffer from glanders ?—No; we did at one time have 
‘an outbreak there, but I think it was nothing—not 
-extensive. 


13827. And there were no other horses introduced 
-during that outbreak of glanders ?—No. 


13828. (Chairman.) (To Colonel Trotter.) Is there 
anything that you wish to say in addition to what Sir 
Forestier-Walker has told us ?--I do not know that I 
have anything particular to say beyond what Sir 
Forestier-Walker has said. I could answer Sir Taub- 
aman-Goldie’s question about not destroying the bridges. 

13829. (Sir George Taubman-Goldie.) If you please ? 


—The real reason why the bridges were not destroyed 
-was that in the first instance we were not allowed, by 


particular request of the High Commissioner, to go’ 


‘anywhere near the frontier. Up to the last moment 
he hoped to keep the Orange Free State neutral. The 
original scheme was to occupy the bridges, but on that 
ground he said that it should never be done, and, as Sir 
Forestier-Walker has said, we had not troops enough 
to do it. Therefore we never went anywhere near the 
frontier, and at the end of the time when the bridges 
might have been destroyed it would have been impos- 
sible to have sent anybody up there because it was 
practically in the possession either of Boers or of disloyal 
people about. 


13830. Military occupation of bridges, of course, is 
one thing, but taking steps to blow them up is another 
‘matter ?—-We never could have blown them up at any 
gate until we had permission from the High Com- 
missioner, which would practically not have been until 
war had broken out because up to the last moment we 
kept away from the country, and even then when that 
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time came it would have been impossible to have got 


13831. With a military force no doubt it would have 
been impossible, but could you not have got them blown 4.c.m.a., 
up. by anybody 7—No, not by anybody. The tele- K.C.B., and 
graphists you know were captured and were in Colonel J. K. 
Colesberg Ui al 


C.B., C.M.G. 
13832. But among the Dutch-speaking population caete 
would not a certain sum of money per bridge have pro- 11 Feb. 1908. 
duced their destruction ?—Possibly. . 





13833.. There are very few things that you cannot do 
in South Africa with money ?—Yes, it might have been 
done in that way. 


13834. From a military point of view, at any rate, you 
would have approved of its being done ?—Yes, but then 
again there is another question to be considered. We 
had almost an assurance from Mr. Schreiner that the 
Orange Free State would not invade Cape Colony so long 
as Cape Colony did not invade the Orange Free State, 
me bye pe the High Commissioner believed that, and 
we did. 


13835. But not after the outbreak of war 1—Up to 
the actual outbreak of war. 


13836. I think it is a little earlier than that ; I think 
Mr. Schreiner’s assurances were rather discounted i 
towards the middle of September ?—Speaking from 
memory I am almost confident that we beieved up to the 
very last moment that the Orange Free State would not 
invade Cape Colony unless Cape Colony invaded the 
Free State. 


13837. Then might I just ask you about Kimberley. 
and your report that you made. Were the suggestions 
that you made in that report fully carried out—Yes, I 
believe so I went up originally to Kimberley in 1898, 
the year before the war. Then I went up again in June, 
1899, with an Engineer officer, Major Scott-Turner, 
who was afterwards killed there, and I think the pro- 
posals that we made then were most of them carried out 
as soon as possible. 


13838, Substantially, what you recommended has 
been carried out ?—Exactly. 
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13839. (Chairman.) You went out first with Sir 
George White, I think ?—Yes. 

13840. In what capacity?—As Assistant Adjutant- 
General. I was his Chief Staff Officer. 


13841. Until what time ?—Until we landed in Natal. 
One day after landing in Natal I was superseded by Sir 
Archibald Hunter, who had gone out in advance, and 
was to be Sir Redvers Buller’s Chief Staff Officer, but 
in Sir Redvers Buller’s absence he took up my position 
with Sir George White. 


13842. And then what did you do?—For two or three 
days I helped in the Staff work, and then I got a 
brigade of troops—of Infantry. 


13843. And you held that position throughout the 
siege of Ladysmith ?—Throughout the siege. 


13844, After the siege of Ladysmith, you joined Lord 
Roberts, I think ?—After the siege of Ladysmith Lord 
Roberts telegraphed for me. I had got rather ansamic 
during the siege, so I. went round by sea and stayed 
about a fortnight at Cape Town, and then went up 
to Bloemfontein. 


13845. And after that what position did you hold ?— 
After that I was given the command of the whole of the 
Mounted Infantry, which command I never assembled, 
so to say, under my own hand—they were always split 
up; but I usually had at least two corps of Mounted 
Infantry with me; and by a succession of rather 
curious events I gradually came to be in command of a 
large column, called Hamilton’s force. I was sent 
out to try and clear some waterworks at Sanna’s Post 
with my Mounted Infantry alone. Lord Kitchener 
told me that he was very doubtful if I should be able 
to do so as the enemy were probably too strong, but I 
must make a demonstration there. However, if I did 
succeed I might call upon Smith Dorrien’s Brigade of 
Infantry to make good and occupy the waterworks. I 
succeeded in clearing the enemy out of Sanna’s Post 
Waterworks with my Mounted Infantry, and I called 
upon Smith Dorrien’s Brigade to come up to me. I 
left Bloemfontein thinking that I would be away for 
two days; I left my papers and everything on my table, 
and a good deal of my kit. I never went back there. 
I got a telegram in the middle of the night after getting 
to Sanna’s Post, to say that the enemy were retreating 
in front of General French through Thabanchu from 
Wepener. What would I suggest? I suggested an ad- 
vance on Thabanchu to try and cut them off. I moved 
out to Thabanchu ; we had some fighting there, and I got 
another Infantry Brigade sent to me, Bruce Hamilton’s, 
and from that time forward we moved up on the right 
ef Lord Roberts’s advance. 


13846. All through to Pretoria?—All through to 
Heilbron, when we were brought across the front of the 
main advance from east to west, 


13847. Then you came hom j i Lord 
Roberts ?—Yes. ” e, I think, with Lor 
13848. And for a time 
the War Office ?—Yes, 
tary at the War Office. 


13849. Then, again, you went out ?_Yy I 
as Chief of the Staff to Lord Kitchener Suatior on the 
day that Lord Roberts had handed over the command in 
the previous year, the 29th of November. 


you held an appointment in 
I was appointed Military Secre- 


13850. And, after some time on Lord Kitchener's 
Staff, you again had a command in the field ?—After 
Lord Methuen’s business in the Western Tramsvaal,. 
Lord Kitchener sent me off at a few hours’ notice to take 
command of the Forces in the Western Transvaal, where 
I remained for the last two months of the war. : 


13851. So that you saw a great many phases of the 


war ?7—Yes, I did 


13852. To f° back to the first period of your ser- 
vice in Natal, you commanded, I think, at Elands- 
laagteP—I commanded the Infantry. . 


13853. And in Ladysmith itself you held a separate. 
command ?—A section of the defence—five miles. _ 


13854. Was that separately allotted to you?—lIt. 
was, on the evening after our repulse or defeat om 
Mournful Monday. 


13855. And when you say thap command was 
separately allotted to you, does that mean that you. 
were responsible for the command in every way ?—Yes, 
in every way. 

13856. The question has been raised whether it 
would have been possible (I do not put it as a question. 
of stategy, whether it would have been a proper thing 
to do) to have withdrawn from Ladysmith behind th 
Tugela at theitime when the siege was imminent Ha 
you any opinion upon that point ?—It would certainly 
have been possible to withdraw behind the Tugela, 
but at the sacrifice, I should think, of the greater part 
of our stores. 


13857. At what date do you mean?—I thought you 
meant immediately after our repulse on Mournful 
Monday, the 27th. 


13858. It has been put at two dates, I think. In 
the first place it would, I suppose, have been prac- 
ticable to have taken up a position behind the Tugela: 
on Sir George White’s first arrival in Natal ?—I think 
it would. 


13859. We had it from Sir Edward Ward, who was. 
in charge of the supplies at the time, that at that 
moment the supplies in Ladysmith were two months” 
supplies for the normal garrison, and that the supplies 
which you had eventually in Ladysmith, were pushed’ 
up afterwards ?—That is so. 

13860. Therefore, at that moment, I suppose, it 
would have been possible, at the sacrifice of the smaller 
amount of supplies, to have withdrawn behind the 
Tugela?—Yes, and probably even without the sacrifice 
of the smaller amount of supplies, because having got 
up the greater amount, you could have got down the. 
smaller. 

13861. Then there was a later date also put, namely, 
at the time when it was clear that the Boers were 
closing in upon Ladysmith. Do you think it would 
have been practicable then to have withdrawn behind 
the Tugela?—I wish to distinguish very closely 
between practicable and advisable I think it would 
have been practicable certainly. 


13862. Practicable at the loss of a large portion of 
the stores ?—Yes. F 

13863. As to the advisability of so doing, what do 
you say ?—I think it would have been most disastrous: 
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without a long y.evious preparation, especially in 
making lateral communications along the south bank 
of the Tugela. To hold the Tugela you would have 


nad to hold it along a very broad front, and you would ~ 


have had to have good communications to reinforce 
threatened points, and to feed your troops, and there 
was no such communication. It is very hilly, broken, 
bad country, indeed. If we had taken up such a posi- 
tion, either our line would have been pierced at some 
point, or it would have been turned. If it had been 
turned as effectively as it was when we were driven back 
at Ladysmith on Mournful Monday, well, then, we 
should have been in a very different position if we had 
been ringed up there from what we were in Ladysmith. 


13864. In what way do you mean?—I mean that 
in Ladysmith we had a centre, we had houses, and we 
had «all these provisions stored ; whereas if anything 
had happened to us on the Tugela, and we had been sur- 
rounded by the Boers, we could not have stood a siege. 


13865. On the south bank of the Tugela?—On the 
south bank of the Tugela; because we must have been 
extended along a very broad front in order to hold the 
Tugela. 

13866. I think one way in which it was put to us in 
evidence was, that there might have been a central 
place selected, but south of the Tugela, which you 
might have held in the same way as you held Lady- 
smith, such as Estcourt?—Having seen the country, 1 
do not believe that we could have prevented the Boers 
crossing the Tugela or turning our right flank ; and, of 
course, they would have been greatly encouraged by 
our having fallen back so far. 


13867 You used the expression, “If we had been 
riven back in the same way as we were on mournful 
Monday.” What did you mean exactly by that ?—l 
mean to say, that we returned to Ladysmith in a state 
in which a large number of the troops were dis- 
couraged, and in which for a day or two we had lost 
the power of any vigorous initiative. 


13868. It took them that time to recover ?—Yes. 


13869. But the Boers did not press ?—No, the Boers 
lid not press. 


13870. If they had pressed it might have been 
serious ’—If the Boers had really pressed, if they had 
had some disciplined body to which they could have 
given the order to vigorously attack and pursue, I think 
it might have been a bad business. 


13871. But that, I suppose, was a quality which the 
Boers did not display ?—They did not possess it. 


13872. Ali through the war?—All through the war. 


13875. And especially through the siege of Lady- 
smith ?—Especially through the siege of Ladysmith, 
extraordinarily so. 

13874. I suppose it was an exception, perhaps, on 
the 6th January ’—Yes, I think so, especially from con- 
versations which I have had since with men who were 
on the Boer side who were in it, such as Commandant 
Truiter, and men of that sort. He commanded the 
Harrismith Commando, and he told me that they were 
vetting very much exasperated and disappointed at the 
delay in the fall of Ladysmith, which they had con- 
fidently anticipated would occur very quickly, and 
that they hardened themselves to make a big effort. 


18875. The point on which the attack was prin- 
cipally developed was the point of your command, I 
think ’—Yes, the point of Wagon Hill. 


13876. And that was a serious attack ?—It was a very 
serious attack. 


13877. They did come on as an attacking force ?—Oh, 
yes; they came on well, and not only did they come on 
well in the first instance, but they made several strong 
efforts during the day to turn us out. 


135878. That was an exceptional case ?—Quite excep- 
tional until towards the end of the campaign. I saw 
at the very end of the campaign a most dashing charge 
of the Boers in Delarey’s commando against Colonel 
Kekewich, which showed that they were gradually be- 
coming veteran soldiers; but in all the part of the cam- 
paign, which is now under consideration, I did not see 
anything more determined than their behaviour on 
Wagon Hill day. 


13879. Was their holding back due to a want of dis- 
cipline, to their not being disciplined troops ?—I think 
it was, because if you have disciplined troops, men may 
not be very keen, they may perbkaps even try to make 
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excuses; but if they are told they must go, they must 
go. 

13880. So that if the siege of Ladysmith had been 
carried on by disciplined troops it would have been a 
different matter altogether, probably?—It probably 
would have been. 


13881. I think some witnesses have said with regard 
to that question that towards the end of the war the 
Boers had become encouraged by the absence, par- 
ticularly in the case of Mounted Infantry, of any per- 
sonal weapon of offence. Do you think there is any- 
thing in that argument ?—How do you mean “ any per- 
sonal weapon of offence” ? 


13882. I mean that the Mounted Infantry only carried 
the rifle, and therefore they were not like Cavalry, who 
had a personal weapon with which to make a charge P— 
But the Mounted Infantry carried the bayonet. 


13883. Yes, they did?—On the day after Doornkop 
there was a desperate Irishman on the Boer side with 
two or three comrades who were running about the 
sand-heaps taken out of the mine and firing, and a 
Mounted Infantryman fixed his bayonet, galloped 
straight at him, and brought him to his knees at once. 
The Mounted Infantry could on occasion charge as well 
as anyone else, 


13884. I only put the question as arising out of an 
answer that you gave, because I remembered that it 
had been a particular argument for arming Mounted 
Infantry or Yeomanry with some personal weapon, some 
officers said preferably with the sword, so that they 
might be capable of shock tactics, which I think is the 
proper expression ; have you any opinion on that point ? 
—I am quite against giving Mounted Infantry a sword ; 
I am very strongly and clearly in favour of Mounted 
Infantry being Infantry. I think that on a rare occa- 
sion, if a Mounted Infantryman wanted to charge he 
could fix his bayonet and charge. 


13885. That is as an individual ?—As an individual in 
a loose swarm. You could hardly charge with the 
bayonet in serried mass. 


13886. I think what was meant was a charge in mass 
to check the approach of a force like that of the Boers, 
who had no personal weapons, I presume?—No, they 
had not; but they had a tremendous reliance on their 
rifle. As the war came to an end they showed a greater 
determination in their attacks; and 1 do not agree with 
the inference drawn by some witness that it was because 
they knew that they would not be charged by regular 
Cavalrv. I think they came on more gallantly towards 
the end of the campaign, first because they were be- 
coming veterans and acquiring a regular sort of dis- 
cipline—in fact, I am sure of it; and secondly, because 
our mounted troops which they were then encountering, 
the second Yeomanry, and so on, shot so badly that 
they knew they could gallop in and would probably not 
be hit. Those people that I saw of Delarey’s who had 
charged Kekewich, cantered along in line two and three 
deep from a mile off, and there was a most terrific fire 
on them, it was most alarming, guns, pom-poms, and 
rifles firing all they knew, but none of them tumbled 
down until they got very close indeed. 


13887. This is what I am basing my question upon: 
“ One thing I made rather a point of was that our fellows 
had no arm of attack. For Yeomanry Cavalry it is 
essential to have a weapon, an arm of offence, and if 
you take away from them that arm of offence you put 
them under a great disadvantage, in my opinion. . , . 
We had the rifle, but the rifle is essentially an arm of de- 
fence, and we had no arm of offence ” —I do not agree. I 
think that reguiar Cavalry ought still to have a weapon 
of offence, because for hundreds of years it has been so 
intimately connected with every cavalry story and their 
whole history that, mora!ly, it gives them an idea that 
they can do things which they really cannot, but still 
they think they can, and therefore it enables them to 
act really with greater boldness than they otherwise 
would. This does not apply to Yeomanry or Mounted 
Infantry. 


15888-9. Is there any other point with regard to the 
period of your service in Natal of which you would like 
to speak?—I may say that I felt the want very much 
of two or three alternative schemes of action under cer- 
tain circumstances. I have always felt that we oucht to 
have been provided with that. It would have given de. 
finiteness to our ideas whilst going out in the steamer 
end thinking what we would do, and on 
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had had two or three schemes, say, “ Supposing you have 
got very few troops, less than 10,000, and you have to 
take up a defensive position, and that you are threat- 
ened by an invasion from the north and from the west, 
then we think that you ought to fall back and take up a 
position at Pietermaritzburg or Estcourt, or something 
of that sort; or else we think the invasion will best be 
met by a defensive against the west and a vigorous offen- 
sive towards the north,” and drawing up step by step 
what our actions ought to be, it would have been of 
great assistance. 

13890. You are speaking now as a staff officer P—I 
am now speaking of the brief period during which I was 
chief staff officer, 


13891. We had expected to have had Sir George White 
before we received this evidence from you, but it has 
been necessary to postpone the taking of his evidence, 
and that was why I did not ask that particular question ; 
but we are very glad to have that opinion from you P— 
As you know, in India the Intelligence branch do draw 
up specific schemes; but there was nothing of that sort 
given to Sir George White that I ever saw. There was 
a good deal of useful information given us in books, but 
there was nothing to guide us as to what our action 
should be. 


13892. You had all the information that the Intelli- 
gence Division could give you, I suppose?—Yes, we had 
all that, 


13893. But no distinct instructions or schemes ?—No 
schemes, In fact, I do not think the Intelligence De- 
partment considered it their business to do that at that 
time, 


13894. There were local defence schemes, as I think 
I mentioned to you on the last,occasion when you were 
before us ?—Yes, there were. 


13895. But I think when you were here before you 
said that you had not seen those schemes ?—No, I did 
not even see them. 


13896. Those, of course, existed, but they were drawn 
up under the conditions which the Regulations lay down, 
mamely, that they should deal only with the normal 
garrison P—Yes, 


13897. So that that probably would not have helped 
you much P—Not a bit. 


13898. But the view that has been put before us is 
that a general officer sent out to command is better left 
‘to deal with the matter when he sees the circumstances 
on the spot ?—I cannot understand that line of argu- 
ment, He is not bound by the schemes necessarily. 
He has two or three schemes for different situations ; 
but if he is a man of any character at all, he will say, 
“None of those situations have arisen, and these views 
are modified by what I have found awaiting me.” 


13899. You say that in India that would have been 
done +—In India, if the Viceroy wants to go to Chitral 
he tells the Commander-in-Chief, who wires to the 
Quartermaster-General. The Quartermaster-General 
there is not only in charge of the movement and distri- 
bution of troops, but he has also the Mobilisation and 
Intelligence under him, and he, through his Intelligence 
branch, has a scheme drawn up for, say, two columns, 
‘one starting from Peshawur and the other from Now- 
shara, to invade Chitral. He will lay down the number of 
troops and everything else, and then from his other 
branch he can exactly say where the troops are to come 
from, and having done that, he sends it instantly to the 
Commander-in-Chief, who may modify it, and the 
Viceroy may modify it, but, at any rate, they have a 
scheme, or very likely they would have two or three 
schemes. That is not so here. 


13900. But then that was for the Commander-in-Chief 
and the authorities at home; but those schemes were 
also in the hands of the officer appointed to command 
the force P—Yes, 


13901. And then, when the officer got on to the spot 
he could alter his dispositions if he found it expedient 
to do so; but he had all the information, and he had 
the schemes before him in making up his mind P—That is 
so, exactly. 


16902. But in your case, ou your arrival in Natal th 
was nothing of the kind Nothing of the kind, re 

13903. Then if we pass on to your next ph f ser- 
vice in the command of the Mounted fetanice se ae 
right of Lurd Roberts’s advance, are there any particular 
points to which you wish to draw our attention ?__T 
think the history of it all is pretty well known, The 
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troops did very well ; they were very enthusiastic ; they © 
had not quite shaken down in some ways into campaign- 
ing habits. 

13904. Were they troops that had just come out that 
you had under your command ?—Yes, they were largely 
troops that had just come out, fairly recently—City — 
Imperial Volunteers, I mean to say, and people like 
that wno had not been out very long. 


13905. I think you had a good opinion of the City 
Imperial Voiunteers /—Yes; they ripened very quickly. 
They improved before my eyes. At the crossing of 
the Sand River was the first time I let them go at all, 
and I was not quite sure of them, but they were all 
right, and then they did better still at Doornkop, and 
at Diamond Hill they did very well indeed. 


13906. I think we have been told that you ranked 
them nearly as high as the Gordons on that occasion ? 
—Yes, I think so. 


13907. You could not say more?—No, I cannot say 
more than that. 


13908. Were the Mounted Infantry that you had with 
you from Regular battalions or from the Yeomanry? — 
—They were Mounted Infantry drawn from Regular 
battalions; I had no Yeomanry at that time. 


13909. But you had Yeomanry afterwards?—I had 
a little Yeomanry afterwards in the west. 


13910. Not till then?—No, not in the phase that this — 
Commission is considering. - 
13911. Did you have any difficulties with regard to 
your supplies during that march ?—Great difficulties. 


13912. You were at times a considerable distanc 
from the base?—Yes, we had eight days’ supplies fot 
14 days; that is what we got through with. 

13915. You mean that you had to go for 14 days on 
eight days’ supplies P—Yes; we were able to some extent 
to supplement that. I do not mean to say that the men 
were starving. “ 

13914. What period are you speaking of That is 
during my advance on the right. . | 

13915. Up to Heilbron?—Up to Heilbron, and then 
we were worse for a day or two after we crossed the 
railway. As you know, I was brought across, and we 
were to have been met by a large convoy under an 
officer called, I think, Corbelis; anyhow, this convoy 
went utterly astray somewhere, and as I was very keen, 
and everyone was very keen, to go and support General 
French, we marched without it, and the men were 
half rations, and the day that we fought the acti 
of Doornkop we finished our rations. Next mornin 
there was nothing. 

13916. And what happened then ?—Oh, nothing coulc 
stop us, you see, then. We went on to Florida. * 

13917. And you got supplies there?—We got lots of 
supplies there. 


13918. But I suppose that that delay in supplying 


you was unavoidable?—Yes, it was unavoidable. In 
this particular instance something went wrong. 











13919. Yes, about that particular convoy; but, as 
a rule, you were well supplied ?—Yes. 


13920. Difficulties, of course, must occur in that sort | 
of campaign?—Yes. The men, I may say, thoroughly 
realised that. | 

13921. You have not any general complaint as re- 
gards the supplying of your force ?—Not at all. 


13922. Is there any other point you wish to mention 
at this moment with regard to that part of the cam-— 
paign?—No, I do not think so. | 

13923. Then the next phase was when you were Chief 
of the Staff to Lord Kitchener, I suppose?—I went on 
for a bit after that 40 Diamond Hill, and so on, and 
then I came back with Lord Roberts; and then the 
next phase was when I was Chief of the Staff to Lord 
Kitchener. ' 


13924. Was that chiefly at Pretoria ?—Chiefly at Pre- 
toria. I found that I did my best service by being 
there as the senior officer, who could be held respon- 
sible, thus allowing Lord Kitchener to move about 
freely, and to go down to Uape Colony or Natal and see 


- the troops and people, which he had not been able till 


then to do. 


13025. He did move about?—Yes, he began to move 
about a great deal more. 


13926. And left the control in your hands ?—He left 
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tne control in my sands; that is to say, it was my 
duty, of course, to tell him of any untoward event ; 
but I felt that if I didsso I entirely spoilt his tour, and 
brought him back; so that I used to postpone doing 
it. Then at times things grew worse, one passed sleep- 
less nights, and so on; but, as a rule, I told him as 
little as I could. 


13927. Were you in telegraphic communication with 
most of the columns at that time ?—Yes, I used to get 
immense numbers of telegrams. 


13928. And it was your duty to collate those ?7—Yes. 


15929. And to get any orders from the Commander- 
in-Chief that were necessary ?—That was it. We used 
to get up at half-past 5 o’clock and do all the opera- 
tions work before breakfast, read. all. the telegrams, 
study the maps, study the operations, and write all 
the operations telegrams before breakfast at 8 o’clock. 
Then, when all the Departmental officers came to know 
where supplies should go, or where materials for block- 
houses should go, or anything of that sort, the opera- 
pe having been all settled, it was easier to issue those 
orders. 


15930. The work must have been very heavy at that 
time 7/—It was. 


13951. Had you a sufficient staff_?—Yes. We 
not a very enormous staif, but we managed it. 


15932. There has been some criticism of the staff 
officers in the campaign ; were you well served at that 
time /—At the time I am speaking of now, when we 
were with Lord Kitchener, everyone had got to know 
his work, and had fitted into his place, and although 
the work was very hard, I think they got through it 
all right. 


13933. One criticism which has been made of the 
staff officers is that they were not able to read maps 
sufficiently well to carry out the duties in the field? 
Had you any experience of that ?—I have had great ex- 
perience of numerous staff officers, of course. I think 
that a staff officer could hardly have been through the 
Staff College who could not read maps; but there is 
a great difference im individuals; some men have a 
genius for reading maps, and others are stupid at 
maps, however hard they work at them. But 
as regards the Quartermaster-General’s part of the work, 
I think it is universally admitted that there was a 
great want there—that the Quartermaster-General’s 
side of a staff officer’s education in England had been 
allowed to go down. 


13954. Would you define exactly what the Quarter- 
master-General’s side means?—-The Quartermaster- 
General’s side in this connection means a knowledge 
of the country, water supply, movements, and (over- 
lapping to some extent with the Intelligence) recon- 
naissances and knowledge of the enemy and his where- 
abouts. 


13935. (Sir George Taubman-Goldie.) Selection of 
camps ?—Selection of camps, of course; as a matter 
of fact, the general himself often does that; but the 
selection of camps is very important, and, if you remain 
long in camp (over-lapping again with the Medical 
Department), the sanitary arrangements. 

13936. (Chairman.) And in all those points you were 
apt to find differences in the staff work ?—I think you 
want someone to bring together the Intelligence De- 
partment, the Royal Engineers, and the doctors—some 
officer on the general staff to work all that sort of thing, 
such as you had in the old Quartermaster-General’s 
man whom you had in India; and there is no reason 
why we should not have him again in England. 


13937. (Sir George Taubman-Goldie.) In the field ?— 
In the field. Of course, the Quartermaster-General 
himself here is quite a different person. He deals chiefly 
with supply and transport. 


13938. (Chairman.) Then the last phase of your ser- 
vice was the later phase at the end of the war, when 
you went again to the field ?—Yes. 


13959. That was after Lord Methuen’s disaster *~ 
Yes. After Lord Methuen’s last affair two officers com- 
manding columns telegraphed in to Lord Kitchener on 
a Saturday to say that it was very difficult without any 
head to make plams, and they wanted a local head, and 
they both suggested me. Lord Kitchener showed me 
the telegram, but did not make any remark. Next 
morning, after I had done the work which I have just 
described to the Commission, just before breakfast, he 
said: “I think you had better go out to the Western 
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Transvaal.” I waited all day, thinking 1 would have 
a very long discussion as to what measures should 
be taken, but I heard no more, and I went off that 
night. I took it that Lord Kitchener really wanted 
me to go, and just see whether I could do anything, 
and that if I thought I could not do anything | would 
probably come back, .and if I thought I could do some- 
thing I would go on. I went as fast as I could; I 
joined one of the columns ; we had just enough supplies 
to enable us to make.a march into the enemy’s terri- 
tory, which we did, when, fortunately, he attacked us, 
and was broken at Rooivaal. That was the time when 
the Boers charged so gallantly. After their back was 
broken in that way, it became possible to institute 
jriving operations, and we drove the country. 


13940. That is, of course, a period beyond our refer- 
ence ?—Yes, 


13941. You have been good enough to furnish us 
with papers with certain remarks on various points 
which we shall be glad to have in your evidence ?/—If 
you please. 

Deductrons. 

The South African War marks a very important 
epoch in the evolution of military tactics.. During ‘the 
wars of Frederick the Great the ruling factor was a 
perfectly trained and disciplined unit; I mean to 
say that mere numbers were at a discount compared 
with the cohesion, skill, and experience which charac- 
terised the veteran regiment or battalion. Hostilities 
were then still carried on by the monarch with his 
mercenary troops, largely consisting of foreigners, 
which he paid from his own exchequer. Armies were 
fed from the Royal magazines by elaborate supply 
trains and communications behind them. They made 
no attempt to live on the country, and, in fact, were 
models in the way they behaved towards the ordinary 
civil population, which, generally, only felt the effects 
of a war through an increase of taxation. The French 
Revolution upset this, together with many other things. 
It simply put the whole male population of France into 
the fighting line, and supplied them with an en- 
thusiasm which compensated for mechanical de- 
ficiencies. Napoleon, in his turn, taught these masses 
how to live on the country they were fighting in, and 
thus gained for his forces advantages of mobility and 
crushing numerical superiority at any point, which with 
the improved use of artillery and small arms, com- 
pletely broke up and destroyed opponents organised 
in the older style The Prussians merely elaborated 
this general principle by the system of reserves, and 
by providing their huge armies of partially trained 
men with a supremely well-trained staff, who saw to 
it that the most careful preparations were made before- 
hand for utilising for war the whole resources of the 
State the moment war began. Thus far the changes of 
the last century have been economical and political 
rather than tactical, and the method which the French, 
Revolution initiated, Napoleon improved, and ‘the 
Prussians perfected, has resulted in Providence siding: 
with the large rather than the highly - trained 
battalions. Now the moment has arrived when the- 
question will have to be faced as to how far the neces- 
sity of a very high standard of individual training in 
the men, as well as in the officers, is compatible with 
the maintenance of large armies of short service con- 
scripts. If the experience of the South African War 
can be taken as a guide, the big battalion phase is now 
about to pass away, and we are entering upon a period 
when the efficiency of an army will depend far more 
upon the morale and high training of the individuals 
who compose it than upon the mere numbers of these 
individuals who may be available. I believe that an 
army composed of individuals each so highly trained 
as to be able to take full advantage of the terrain, and 
of his wonderful modern weapon, and each animated 
with a morale and trained to an efficiency which will 
make him capable of acting in battle on his own initia- 
tive, will break through, scatter and demolish less 
efficient opposing forces, even if greatly superior in 
numbers. No doubt this principle will be more strik- 
ingly exemplified in the case of such countries as we 
are accustomed to wage war in, than in the compara- 
tively small, enclosed, and highly civilised countries 
of Europe. For where numbers are limited by ques- 
tions of transport and supply, the folly of despatching 
anything but superlatively good soldiers is accentuated. 
In other words, while with our regular army the one 
important thing is to improve the quality, without 
troubling too much about mere numbers, numbers 
may still have a certain advantage for the home de- 
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fence of England. It must not be supposed that in 
insisting upon the necessity for individual initiative 
and training I wish in any way to 1gnore or depreciate 
discipline. Discipline there must be, but it must be 
discipline on a higher plane. It must be the aim of 
the new discipline to make the private soldier capable 
of keeping steadfastly in mind for the whole of the 
day, or even for several days, and striving with all his 
might to carry out what he has been told by a 
superior who is no longer present, and who, for all he 
may know, is dead. Within a mile of the enemy and 
in open country it will no longer be possible for the 
brigade-major to gallop up to the colonel with a 
folded piece of paper prescribing his next movement. 
Nor can the colonel send his adjutant to tell the cap- 
tain to change direction or reinforce. Within a 
thousand yards of a hostile position the captain can 
hardly hope any longer to influence the company as a 
whole by orders, or even by personal example, and the 
idea of swarms of men surging forward by word of com- 
mand to the assault of a position is one which we should 
do our best to encourage among our potential enemies. 
If a battalion in open country can succeed in getting 
within 500 yards of the enemy’s defensive position, they 
will have done all that they can do as a collective body. 
The men will be lying widely extended and pinned 
down to some small depression, or bits of cover by 
streams of bullets passing just over them. At some 
part of the line, however, it is almost certain that a 
brook, or ditch, or imperceptible fold of the ground will 
give some trifling shelter to a further advance. Half 
a dozen private soldiers may find themselves at this 
spot. If they possess sufficient training to recognise 
the possibilities of their positien, together with sufii- 
cient new discipline, initiative, and enthusiasm to take 
advantage of it, they will creep on. They will be 
followed by others, and if, as a result, the enemy’s line 
is penetrated, even by a few men, the power of their 
modern armament wil] make their flanking fire so de- 
moralising and effective that the position will either 
be abandoned forthwith, or so much attention will be 
concentrated on the intruders that an assault may 
become practicable all along the line. It will be 
evident that to do this the mind of each man must be 
imbued with a firm conviction that the other men of 
his own rank, whom he does not see, and who may be 
anywhere within the next few miles, are also doing 
the same and trying to seize hold of every opportunity ; 
in other words, active discipline on the higher plane 
really consists in an unalterable confidence that it also 
exists in others, and that the individual is not risking 
his life for nothing. All this means added importance 
to a thorough disciplinary training, and to esprit de 
corps. That is, I believe, where the conscript soldier 
will fail. Only imperfectly acquainted with his 
officers and with his fellow-soldiers, he will tend at the 
first difficulty to remain lying under cover because he 
has no conviction that they are likely to do much more 
than he is doing, and is not imbued by the sense that 
he is giving his comrades away by not doing more. It 
is the magazine rifle, with its smokeless powder, which 
is at the root of this startling and imminent change in 
both tactics which I have endeavoured shortly to indicate. 
The modern firearm has been improved and perfected 
far more rapidly than the soldier. We want an army 


composed of men each of whom can be trusted to make - 


the fullest possible use of the finest and most delicately- 
adjusted rifle that can be made. I have noticed a feel- 
Ing 1n our army that improvements in armament cannot 
be carried further, because the private soldier would 
not be able to avail himself of such niceties. This is 
indeed putting the cart before the horse, and it should 
be clearly understood that the private soldier of the 
future must be sufficiently educated to take every ad- 
vantage of all that science can do for him. Dispersion, 
concealment, and intelligent use of the ground are also 
essential to success for either the attack or defence, and 
this demands a high standard of individuality There 
1s a timid school of theorists who are eager to explain 
that the defence is more likely to be successful than 
the attack. If attacks are, indeed, to be conducted as 
they are now on the continent of Europe, or as they 
were until recently in our own Army, then this is un- 
doubtedly true ; but to my idea, under skilful leading 
the attack has rather gained /than lost by the new con. 
ditions. There is so much more scope for manceuvre 
and so much more frontage of ground comes into the 
sphere of operations, that it is almost always possible 
to take up flank and supporting positions, from which 
a deadly fire can be kept up on the enemy’s line of de- 
fence whilst small bodies work their wav close up 
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and effect a lodgment as previously described. The 
difficulties of estimating the strength of an enemy or 
the direction of his fire will give great advantages to 
a bold and vigorous general, who keeps on the move, 
and who is well served by his scouts and his patrols. 
The defence has then to extend its line, and the oppor- 
tunities for a clever concentration to envelop one flank 
or to break through in the centre are largely increased. 
This is hardly the place for an essay on tactics, but I 
should like to say that I, personally, ‘have never seen 
a determined and skilfully led attack fail when directed 
against a passive defence. From Nicholson’s Nek or 
Hlandslaagte to Doornkop and Diamond Hill it has 
always been the same story. The siege of Ladysmith 
can hardly be quoted to the contrary, for it was only 
by successive determined counter attacks that Ceesar’s 
Camp and Wagon Hill were retained on the 6th of 
January. Nothwithstanding, then, the obvious fact 
that, where the defence is provided with good cover 
and has in front of it a field of fire offering but little 
cover, the wider area of the fire-swept zone is locally 
in favour of the defence. I am a strong supporter of 
the attack. Far from thinking that a great prepon- 
derance of numerical strength is necessary before an 
attack can be delivered, I think that under the new 
conditions it may often be possible for the weaker force 
successfully to attack the stronger. Even if the 
country is open there will always be ways of getting 
across the fire-swept zone. If the worst comes to the 
worst, the attack can be delivered in the afternoon so 
that it is becoming dusk, as the men get within point 
blank range. Or failing this, a night march over 
carefully reconnoitred ground will bring your troops 
up to the desired point. Or, again, rain, fog, or ans 
may come to assist the would-be assailant, and, o 
course, in wooded countries like Europe there is often 
good cover available. In any case, I am certain that 
an attack can always be brought off somehow, and that 
with good men and skilful leading the chances are 
greatly in its favour. Granting, then, that the military 
supremacy of the future must be sought through the 
medium of a high standard of individual efficiency 
rather than by the preparation of masses of Pit 
efficients, it is clear that it cannot pay to keep soldiers 
who are only partly educated up to the potentialities 
of their armament. It may be that in some cases we 
cannot get enough of the class of men who will be of 
use in the wars of the future at the rate of pay we 
offer In that case, I say most emphatically, we must 
pay more, even at the cost of a proportionate reduc- 
tion in mere numbers. The ideal trooper should be 
able to travel by day or night, guiding himself by co 
pass, map, or sun. He should be a finished horse 
man and a crack shot with his rifle. The ideal infantry 
soldier should have his body and brain developed to 
the utmost during his military service. If not properly 
educated before enlistment, the Army must put the 
schoolmaster to him and see that he is able to under- 
stand things, just as the gymnastic instructor must 
see that he is able to do things. He should be able 
to shoot up to the standard of excellence which is 
expected from the chamois hunter, and march 30 miles 
when required. He should have a good idea of terrain 
and cover, and of entrenchments. It is impossible to 
teach such things on a cricket-field. The soldier can 
hardly be expected to take much interest in soldiering 
or to see the sporting side of it when all his training 
is carried out on strict make-believe lines. The 
victorious army of the future must have ample train- 
ing grounds, and if we cannot afford to hire or purchase 
them in these small islands, then we had better keep 
our troops somewhere where ground is abundant. In 


‘war we revert to primitive conditions, and every sort 


of subtlety or trick must be recognised as part of the 
game. Such a trifling device, for instance, as con- 
structing lines of entrenchment precisely at those 
spots where there is no intention of posting troops 
may cause the enemy to misdirect the whole of his 
preliminary artillery fire. It is an idea which would 
readily occur to a schoolboy, but such points seem 
sometimes to be considered frivolous, irregular, and 
almost derogatory to the regulation military punctilio. 
The fondness of our officers for sports, such as hunting, 
polo, and shooting, assists them a good deal in such 
matters, for it must be remembered that war itself is, 
after all, a game, just like any other game, only that 
the stakes are the most important we can conceive. 
Whether on horse or foot, 50 sporting young officers 
would prove a match for 300 average young soldiers of 
the present type, although the soldiers may be just as 
brave as the officers. Similarly men of the stamp of 
University graduates, or young barristers, if taken to 
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a country like South Africa and trained there, would, in 
the course of a year or two, be able to make short work 
of many times their numbers of Continental conscripts. 
Quality above quantity should be our motto. If the 
man in the street is asked, ‘‘ What is the lesson you 
deduce from the war?” he will reply, “I deduce that 
all your barrack-square drill, and pomp, and pipe-clay 
is no use at all, and that a few farmers possessing in- 
dividuality, horsemanship, and marksmanship proved, 
man to man, more than a match for you. I further de- 
duce that the people of any country are able to defend 
themselves if they are titted out with rifles and ammuni- 
tion.” There is just enough truth in this to make it 
misleading. The value of individual initiative and 
individual campaigning aptitude is so greatly accen- 
tuated by modern armament, smokeless powder, etc., 
that an armed populace possessing these qualities may 
easily be more than a match for soldiers, in whose 
training, education, initiative, and individuality, have 
been neglected and repressed. But the soldier of the 
future, selected, trained, and educated as he might be 
in a voluntary enlistment army, should stand, in fight- 
ing value, as far above local levies or armed populace 
as a mailed knight of the Middle Ages did in respect 
to the peasants of the Jacquerie. 


Adequacy in Point of Strength of the Forces in the 
Freld 

It is comparatively easy to solve a strategical problem 
after the event, but, judging the matter from this stand- 
point, I am inclined to believe that the Natal Field 
Force on the outbreak of war might, under certain con- 
ditions, have been strong enough to repulse the Boer 
armies who invaded that colony. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, those conditions demanded that military action 
should be entirely untrammelled by regard for political 
exigencies. But under the British Constitution, the 
evolution of a leader who would regard himself, as the 
young Napoleon did, entirely absolved from the con- 
sideration of any but purely military requirements is 
practically unthinkable, and as a matter of fact, political 
exigencies ruled the situation, Thus it came that the 
Natal Field Force had to be split up to meet two forces 
of the enemy, each of which was, perhaps, weaker than 
our united army, but each of which was also more power- 
ful in that country than either of the divided portions 
of our force. Now, the strategical position in Natal 
was admirably suited to an energetic offensive against 
any attempt at a simultaneous attack from the Trans- 
vaal and Orange Free State, if only for the very good 
reason that it was obviously impossible to make such 
an attack really simultaneous. On the other hand, the 
strategic situation of the British troops could not well 
have been worse than it was, if the attitude to be 
assumed was of a defensive character. Even on the day 
after Hlandslaagte it is at least conceivable that a bold 


advance over the Biggarsberg, which would have brought 


General French right on to General Joubert’s line of 
retreat and communication, would have caused a pre- 
cipitate retreat of the latter, who was then still facing 
the victors of Talana Hill. Of course, such strategy 
would have involved the chance of Ladysmith falling 
before a coup de main from the Orange Free State before 
our troops could get back, and this is one of those risks 
which it is more easy to take in theory than in practice, 
No correct appreciation of the results that might have 
been obtained by a complete victory over the Boers in 
Natal at the commencement of the war can reasonably 
be based on the meagre results frequently obtained 
after subsequent successful actions. With the excep- 
tion of the Johannesburg commando, which con- 
tained men of good position and education, animated 
by a particular detestation of the British, the Boers 
at the commencement of hostilities had not, from 
all I could learn, quite as much heart for the 
fight as they afterwards developed. As matters turned 
Out, our opponents got breathing space to familiarise 
themselves with the dangers of war, and from 
that time forward gradually became more and more 
formidable until the close of the campaign. My object 
in putting forth these views is not to argue that we 
might have done better than we did, but rather to show 
that the variations in the game of war are so tremendous, 
and so much depends on policy and a hundred other 
considerations, that it is practically impossible to give 
any satisfactory answer to this question, at any rate, 
In regard to the opening battles. But I may say that, 
taking matters as they stood, another five or six 
thousand men should have made initial success certain 
in Natal. Once the forces of the Orange Free State 
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and the Transvaal had united, and had succeeded in en- 
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arose, to cope with which an entirely new army was 
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say that the troops which were diverted to Natal for 
the purpose of relieving Ladysmith and clearing tha 
colony were sufficient for the purpose, In the advance 
from Bloemfontein to Pretoria the troops were amply 
sufficient for all requirements, 


Surrenders. 


There may have been a few cases of unjustifiable sur- 
render, and in a few cases also, although ultimate sur- 
render was inevitable, there were grounds for the feel- 
ing that our troops should have held out longer than 
they did. But the great majority of the surrenders 
were, in my opinion, justifiable, I have noticed since 
I came home that senior officers who have seen much 
previous service, but have not taken part in the South 
African War, do not seem to be able to grasp the new 
factor introduced by the modern rifle in such conditions 
as when, for instance, a detachment becomes surrounded 
by a superior and mobile foe, in a position which affords 
insufficient cover. Under such circumstances it often 
happens that it will be manifestly hopeless for the troops 
to attempt to cut their way out. Such an attempt 
would involve a frontal attack on unknown numbers, 
which would have to be carried out whilst rear and 
flanks were being harassed by the enemy; not neces- 
sarily by the closing in of the hostile forces, who might 
in that case be beaten off, but merely by long-range fire, 
The moral of this would, of course, appear that a force 
should always be well extended, but a small party must 
sometimes concentrate, especially at night. Once the 
commander has realised the impossibility of extricating 
his force, he has to consider that his dispersed fire is 
practically valueless, whereas his own men may be 
falling at the rate of, say, one per minute before the 
concentrated fire of aring of invisible enemies. If, then, 
he has no reasonable hope of rescue from outside, and if 
there is no prospect of darkness intervening in time to 
save him, it may become his painful duty to put up the 
white flag. The question of individual initiative to 
which I have referred under another. heading is very 
applicable to surrenders. Soldiers trained under existing 
conditions cannot be got away from difficult positions 
out of which intelligent and resourceful individuals 
trained to the use of these qualities might extricate 
themselves with comparative ease, I am sure there were 
cases in which, although the commander was justified 
in surrendering, a fair proportion of the men might have 
got away if they had realised what was happening, and 
had had the power of initiative to act upon what they 
saw, There were other cir2umstances also which in 
South Africa may sometimes have inclined men’s minds 
to surrender more easily than would have been possible 
had we been at war with, for instance, any Continental 
nation, First of these was the fact that Boers and 
English soldiers respectively had no religious implaca- 
bility, or, indeed, any strong feelings, against one 
another, Quite the contrary. Accordingly, both sides 
were far more anxious to obtain a surrender than to 
kill or wound their adversaries. Secondly, the language 
was the same, inasmuch as the Boers usually spoke 
English, and the combatants could sometimes even call 
out to one another in a friendly way, point out the hope- 
lessness of continuing the struggle, and thus tempt small 
detached parties to surrender. Once anything of this 
sort had taken place, it became most difficult for the 
main body to fire at Boers mixed up with their own 
men, and a sort of confused state of things occurred 
which inevitably led to surrender, unless the commander 
had his men extraordinarily well in hand, and was pos- 
sessed of exceptional strength of character and deter- 
mination. It is worthy of note that these same con- 
siderations had much the same result during the 
American Civil War, where several of the conditions 
were similar. In America, as in South Africa, there was 
desultory fighting over large areas; the Southerners 
were crack shots, horsemen and hunters; the North- 
erners were largely composed of townsfolk and of the 
industrial classes, and therefore more like our own 
troops. As a result, the Southerners were defeated 
just as the Boers were defeated, but in the course of 
the war the Southerners took 192,000 prisoners from 
the Northerners. In the War of American Independence 
the similarity of language and of feelings seems also to 
have led to surrenders which would not have taken 
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place had we been fighting against foreigners. At the 
battle of King’s Mountain, and on other occasions also, 
we read of officers galloping to cut down the white tlag 
which some irresponsible subordinate had raised, But 
officers can neither gallop nor even rise from the ground 
without certain death when modern fire reaches a cer- 
tain pitch of intensity, and thus it has become far more 
difficult than it used to. be, when a commander had, so 
to speak, the whole of his force concentrated in the 
palm of his hand, to prevent some key to the position 
being given away by, perhaps, a mere handful of soldiers 
zwo or three hundred yards distant, whose officers and 
non-commissioned officers have been wvunded or killea, 
A lofty standard of esprit de corps is the best safeguard, 
for when that is present in its perfection a private 
soldier is no more likely to yield on insufficient grounds 
than the highest General in the Army. This spirit can 
be fostered in many ways; partly by drawing closer 


-and closer the associations which bind counties or towns 


to their respective regiments; partly by encouraging 
all those little distinctions of dress or designation which 
are so dear to the heart of a soldier, although they may 
appear mere troublesome trivialities to a certain class 
of official mind; principally, I think, by the develop- 
ment of the intelligence and initiative of the soldier, 
and by introducing this spirit into the whole nation 
through a system of disciplinary training in our schools. 


Cavalry. 


I would preface these remarks by venturing to express 
my opinion that it is more difficult to be a good cavalry- 
man than to attain distinction or success in any other 
branch of our Service, Although every care may be 
taken to appoint only commanders who seem to fulfil 
all peace requirements, at least two or three of these 
apparently fully qualified men will certainly fail, perhaps 
with lamentable results, in war. Thus we may be prac- 
tically certain that at least two out of three of the Con- 
tinental cavalry leaders are actually effete, although no- 
body, not even they themselves, are.or can be aware of 
the fact. We, on the other hand, if we have the courage 
to advance only men who have in South Africa emerged 
successfully from the supreme test, should be secure 
as regards this vitally important matter for at least the 
next three or four years to come, Relatively, we should 
be secure for very much longer, for by putting in tried 
young leaders a good standard will be set up, and a right 
train of thought will be encouraged. . The juniors, too, 
will listen to their views with a respect which would not 
always be paid to the theories of men who had not done 
well in the field or who have not had the chance of being 
tested. I served with the Cavalry during part of the 
Afghan War, and I have had as much as two brigades 
of regular Cavalry serving under me at a time in the 
late war. I have thus teen able to study the arm from 
the standpoint of an infantry soldier. I have no expert 
knowledge, but if my deductions are inaccurate, they 
are at any rate unprejudiced. The requirements other 
than discipline which future wars will demand from 
Cavalry scem to me to come in the following order of 
importance: —(1) Horsemanship .and horsemastership, 
which together spell mobility. (2) Marksmanship. (3) 
Scouting and despatch riding by night and day. (4) 
Swordsmanship, steadiness, cohesion, drill, With regard 
to (1) only a moderate standard of horsemanship pre- 
vails at present, and the brilliant exceptions in every 
regiment have not learnt what they know in the riding 
school, but have picked it up for themselves in the 
hunting field or on the polo ground. I feel sure that 
Cavalrv officers who have been out in South Africa will 
bear me out when I say that the average non-commis- 
sioned officer or trooper is not capable of “ rounding up” 
a mob of horses or cattle, or of galloping across country 
with dash and individual judgment; nor does he possess 
a sufficiently intimate knowledge of or affection for his 
horse to enable him to nurse and save it when making 
an exceptional effort, As a matter of fact, when horses 
or cattle had to be rounded up and.driven off at a gallop, 
the work. was carried out by sporting young officers of 
Regulars or by Colonials or Kaffirs, Throughout the 
war I was struck by the fact that the Colonials rode 
better than our Regular Cavalry soldiers. Concerning 
horsemastership, I must confess I did not see much to 

choose between Cavalrymen, Mounted Infantrymen, 

oversea Oolonials, or National Scouts, . The only class 
of men I met who were constantly and eagerly on the 
took-out for a chance to ease their horses and give them 

a bit of grass or a drink of water were those South 

Atrican Colonials, who rode their own horses. It has 
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been so fully recognised that some weight must in future 
be taken ott the horses, that 1 do not here refer to 
that point, especially as a War Office Commiitee, of 
which | was a member, have dealt with the whole ques- 
tion. As regards (2), the marksmanship was indifferent, 
and nobody seemed to think that the fact of the men 
having no confidence in their firearm was any reflec- 
tion upon their previous training. Cavalrymen would 
shoot better than Infantrymen if they got the same 
chances. As regards (3), our Cavalry have, as far as 
my experience carries me, a good deal to learn about 
scouting and despatch riding. In saying this, I do not 
forget Major Greenly, 12th Lancers, or the night in 
which he and Captain Boileau, accompanied by five 
Australians and five Regular Cavalrymen, rode 20. miles 
through the enemy’s laagers, cut the telegraph lines, 
blew up the railway, and reported to.me just as I was 
leaving.camp next. morning. Neither do.I doubt there 
are many Cavalry officers who would not-only be will- 
ing but able to carry out duty of this sort... But; after 
all, even in the instance in question, 1 gathered from 
these officers that they were mainly indebted to their 
Australians, who were able in the dark instantly to 
detect objects to be avoided, who, under all stress, main- 
tained an absolute silence, who possessed a rough know- 
ledge of the stars, and who in many ways excited the 
admiration of the Regulars and proved that riding across 
country through the night was no novelty to them, but 
a science which they had practised and learnt. I feel, 
however, that I have no need to labour this point, for 
if the Royal Commissioners will ask any column com- 
mander the question, he will admit that he would never 
send a Regular Cavalry soldier with a despatch, and 
that the whole of this work was done by Colonials o 
Kaffirs. Despatch riding is indeed an art which de 
pends almost entirely on an eye for country, combined 
with individual initiative and a perfect self-confidence 
as regards horsemanship and marksmanship. As be- 
fore stated, these are the precise points in which I 
think our Regular Cavalry might attain a higher stan- 
dard of proficiency, although I confess that it will 
always be difficult to teach scouting or despatch riding 
in a small populous and game-preserving country like 
England. Every Cavalryman, however, more especially 
officers, might at least be practised in carrying 
despatches at a time of night when roads are empty 
and the use of a compass becomes necessary. Not 
many Regulars understand the use of this instrument. 
The high standard of marksmanship is also quite at- 
tainable even in England. In scouting, the best thing 
of all is to see without being seen; but it is also use- 
ful to kill the enemy’s scouts if they have seen som 
thing, or to be able so to frighten them that they wil 
think twice before they are too mquisitive. As to (4), 
the Soutn African War did not make any great call 
upon these qualities. In so far as their possession 
tended to make the men draw together in face of the 
enemy, they proved to be a source of weakness and 
not of efficiency. I have heard it said that if the Boers 
had possessed Cavalry, in the Buropean sense of the 
word, our men would have had a chance of showing 
the. advantages of a boot-to-boot charge over a looser 
formation admitting of greater individual initiative. 
It is difficult to answer this sort of argument. If both 
sides were to agree to carry out their fight with 
punctilio and a chivalrous disregard of the require- 
ments of scieatific arms, then no doubt there would 
still be suitable scope in warfare for old-world methods. 
Knowing what I do of the Boers, I cannot, however, 
conceive that, under any circumstances, they would 
have given up the firearm for the sword, or loose for 
close formation. This fourth point leads directly to a 
consideration of Cavalry armament, Compared to a 
modern rifle, the sword or lance cam only be regarded 
as amediawval toy. Even in that pursuit of thoroughly 
demoralised troops which affords a special opportunity 
for the arme blanche, a trooper who merely used his 
horse to keep within easy range of the flying enemy, 
and employed his magazine rifle, would, by such a 
method, do more damage with less fatigue or danger 
to himself than he could with sword or lance. It must 
be remembered that sword and lance are still the same 
as they were in the days of King Arthur, whilst the 
firearm improves steadily, the latest step in this direc- 
tion, haying taken place simce the South African War. 
In scouting and reconnaissance especially, I hold that 
Cavalry who use their rifles must beat back or pierce 
the Oavalry screen of opponents who are thinking 
mainly of their swords or lances, and of how they can 
best come to close quarters so as to use them. Never- 
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theless, there is so much glamour and romance about 
the sword, and it is so essential to keep up the dar- 
ing spirit of Cavalry. which alone will inspire them 
to manceuvre and attack with boldness, that I would 
give them a sword just for those reasons which render 
it so desirable to arm the Infantry with bayonets. 
Those reasons consist in the undoubted fact that the 
possession of a sword or bayonet is an encouragement 
to charge home, and I freely admit that on some rare 
vccasions a determined charge by a swarm of horse- 
men with cold steel might have am effect on the morale 
of a shaken or surprised enemy which no rifle fire could 
produce. Therefore I say, arm the Cavalry with the 
sword as well as the rifle; but let the rifle have the 
place which is its due under modern conditions. 


Royal Engineers. 


Officers, non-commissioned officers, and men of the 
Royal Engineers are better educated than the corre- 
sponding ranks of the other branches of our Army, and 
this tells in their favour under all circumstances. 
Fighting did not fall very much to their lot, but when 
it did they always distinguished themselves, a memor- 
able instance of this being the handful of Engineers 
under two young officers on Wagon Hill point. The 
calm, matter-of-fact manner in which the Royal En- 
gineers in charge of a field telegraph would, when their 
wire was exhausted, retrace their steps alone through 
the enemy’s country, winding up their wire so as to 
prevent this expensive material from being wasted has 
often excited the admiration of their comrades of the 
other arms. On the line of march the work of the Royal 
Engineers extends along the column of route from its 
advance scouts to the rear guard. They should also 
be the first into camp to prepare the water supply, im- 
prove communications, and, if necessary, to assist in 
improvising cover for outposts. A dismounted unit of 
Royal Engineers cannot, with the best will in the 
world, adequately fulfil these functions, and I formed 
the opinion in South Africa that a mounted detach- 
ment of sappers, to be used as divisional troops, would 
be extremely useful. In countries like England, with 
abundant roads, cyclist and motor Engineers could both 
do considerable things. 


Mounted Infantry. 


In the early part of the war (up to Pretoria) Mounted 
Infantry as an arm can hardly be said to have had 
a fair trial. It was, with few exceptions, hastily 
organised, the men having received no previous train- 
ing in riding, scouting, or in the care of horses. 
It was officered also by men few of whom had 
had any previous experience with mounted troops. 
There was, from the first, observably a very marked 
difference in the efficiency of companies. Some line 
battalions generously spared their very best officers, 
non-commissioned officers and men for this extra regi- 
mental employment, but other Mounted Infantry com- 
panies were officered by individuals without much 
initiative, and contained men who could never have 
come, up to the ordinary regimental average. The 
“Mounted Rifles,” a term which includes all mounted 
troops other than Regular Cavalry and Regular 
Mounted Infantry, had their ranks filled with infinitely 
better horsemen and better scouts than the Mounted 
Infantry, but they were not as well officered and did 
not shoot as well, and were not, therefore, in my 
opinion, as valuable as they might have been. Not- 
withstanding these great disadvantages, the Mounted 
Infantry and Mounted Rifles proved most useful, and 
besides playing the réle of Cavalry, fulfilled certain re- 
quirements which Cavalry did not satisfy. In action 
their musketry efficiency combined with their mobility 
assisted largely towards the success of every action in 
which they were engaged, but the. want of previous 
training showed itself in the abnormal waste of horses 
and in the ignorance on the part of officers 
and men of their own powers and capabilities. 
In the latter part of the war, when the men 
had learnt to ride and scout, and the officers 
had gained experience, the Regular Mounted Infantry, 
especially the first ten regiments, were, in my humble 
opinion, the best mounted troops in South Africa. I 
attribute this partly to their superior marksmanship, 
partly to the professional knowledge and expert and 
gallant leading of the selected Infantry officer. The 
Mounted Rifles would have equalled or perhaps surpassed 
the Mounted Infantry had not the majority of the men 
of all Colonial regiments been discharged after a year’s 
service, just as they became fully trained. Their places 
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were taken by fresh contingents, with mew and un- 
trained officers. It would be impossible to over-estimate 
the value of Colonial mounted troops if only their 
officers were trained. The difference between the first 
contingents under Colonially trained officers and the 
latter contingents which came out with untrained officers 
was remarked by all thoughtful observers. The same 
may be said of the first and second contingents of Yeo- 
manry, Our experiences in this respect go far, I think, 
to show that with well-trained officers and non-com- 
missioned officers, even comparatively untrained men 
can very rapidly be made into good troops. In every 
casa a regiment commanded by a well-selected officer 
of our Regular Army was of more value than a similar 
regiment under a Colonial officer, and, as far as I could 
learn by many conversations with those most intimately 
concerned, the men preferred a good Regular officer 
to anyone else. I earnestly hope that Mounted Infantry 
training will be continued in our Army and encouraged 
in our Colonies, Under our existing organisation I 
consider the best results would be achieved by means 
of a training school in each Army Corps, each school to 
be able to train four companies, or 500 men, and the 
whole to be under an Inspector-General of Mounted 
Infantry. Hach course should be of three months’ 
duration; each regiment should send a complete com- 
pany, with its officers and establishment, old soldiers 
and bad shots being eliminated and replaced by good 
shots and young soldiers from other companies. In the 
Colonies every encouragement should be given to the 
corps of Mounted Rifles, such as were being trained in 
Canada and Australia before the war. In conclusion, 
I would repeat once more that with Mounted Infantry 
and Mounted Rifles the best results can only be ob- 
tained when marksmen who have had previous training 
in mounted duties are led in the field by selected officers 
who have learnt to make use of such good material, 


Artillery. 


The senior officers require more practice in the hand- 
ling of large numbers of guns and in selection of suitable 
positions. Otherwise the personnel is superb; we can- 
not improve upon it. ‘The training, discipline, and 
horse management were all excellent, a result, in my 
opinion, of the Royal Artillery practice camps, where 
batteries get more realistic work in peace time than 
the other arms; also, to some extent, to the system 
of command, which gives responsibility to officers from 
the time they first Jom. On the other hand, there is 
possiblv a certain want of adaptability and elasticity, 
especially in the higher ranks, due perhaps to a pro- 
longed peace training in which originality is apt to be 
frowned upon, or at any rate smiled at, It may also be 
due in some measure to the fact that, although the young 
Artillery officer is fortunate in having some realistic 
and responsible work thrown upon him at once, the 
amount does not increase very much afterwards, In 
the Artillery the question of individual initiative causes 
no difficulty, for with a gun to work, cohesion and 
machine-like discipline must always be primary qualifi- 
cations, I think, however, that if the expression may 
be permitted, individuality by sections should be en- 
couraged rather more than at present. I hold that a 
battery with its three sections separated and concealed 
should in most cases be at the same time more effective 
and less vulnerable than a battery with all its six guns 
at the regulation interval. This view was particularly 
impressed upon me at the battle of Lombard’s Kop. 
Our Field Artillery was outranged by the Boer guns 
and this gave rise to some disappointment amongst Si 
troops. JI am assured, however, that the gun was really 
up-to-date in comparison with the gun of any other 
European Power, and that the only real fault’ was in 
the shortness of the fuses. Nevertheless, it is perfectly 
certain that the actual effect of the fire was disappoint- 
ing to all arms in South Africa, and to none more so 
than the gunners themselves. ‘The Horse Artillery gun 
is considerably less effective than the field gun, Ihave 
myself seen a section of field guns quickly shift an enemy 
who had apparently not been much troubled by previous 
fire from a whole battery of the Horse Artiller arm. 
Personally I hold very strong views that there is no 
longer any room for Field Artillery in a modern army. 
It is neither fish, flesh, nor good red herring. It 
is uselessly mobile for the Infantry and not sufficiently 
mobile for the mounted arms. Under the conditions 
of disperson now obtaining, it is simply destruction for 
an Infantry company to do escort to a field battery. 
On the other hand, the great margin of mobility which 
the field battery possesses above an | beyond the mobility 
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its i i st be to some extent 
of its infantry escort is, and mu seen 
most valuable. In my humble opinion, we require (a) 
Horse Artillery to accompany mounted branches (the 
gun of that type would ere 
lently for this purpose if lightened of gunners and some 
of the equipment which must be carried either on horses 
or carts); (b) position artillery to accompany Infantry ; 
this should rarely be required to go out of a walk; the 
bigger the gun, consistent with carriage of ammunition 
and that amount of mobility, the better it will be. 


Infantry. 
Under other headings I have indirectly referred to 
the Infantry combat. The endurance and contempt of 
danger displayed by this arm elicited the admiration of 
foe as well as of friend. Sometimes the Infantry used 
to say, in camp phrase, that they were just about “ fed 
up” with fighting, but their finest characteristic seemed 
to me to be that it was practically impossible to give 
them too much fighting to do. On the contrary, the 
prospect of what they called a “scrap” with the enemy 
would bring every man out of hospital who could pos- 
sibly put one foot before the other. Our Infantry shot 
well, and the Boers realised very clearly the difference 
between them and the mounted troops in this respect. 
When they have been trained in snap shooting at short 
ranges they ought to be very good marksmen indeed, 
The previous practical peace training of Aldershot proved 
itself quite unsuited to the requirements of South 
African warfare, This training was calculated to stunt 
rather than to develop the initiative of company officers, 
section leaders, and men, In the attack as practised 
in most battalions before the war, company commanders 
had little leisure either to study the ground across 
which they would have to move, or to exercise a 
general control over their companies. They were, on 
the contrary, as a rule, absorbed in waiting for orders 
from some senior officer in the rear. At that time the 
advance under fire was carried out by a company, or 
even sometimes double company rushes, whereby the 
section commanders were reduced to the position of 
mere ciphers. As long as every section and every in- 
individual adhered without deviation to the fixed move- 
ment prescribed by the commanding officer, then all 
went smoothly; otherwise there was trouble. Worst 
of all was the volley firing, which by the exactitude 
it demanded monopolised every idea of the individual 
soldier in peace, and in war betrayed its exact position 
to the watchful enemy. Volley firing was as unsuited 
to the actual war requirement of the Infantry as boot 
to boot charges were to those of our Cavalry. If only 
the Boers would have drawn together to fire volleys, 
they could have been defeated with one half of the loss 
and trouble which they actually cost us. It is only 
fair to add that until the Tirah Campaign no one was 
a greater believer in volley firing than myself. Con- 
sidering, then, how little the teaching of peace time 
had resembled the realities of war, I think the adapta- 
bility shown by all ranks, and especially by captains 
of companies and senior subalterns, was somewhat re- 
markable. After the first bitter lessons all ranks 
seemed instinctively to realise that the old stereotyped 
methods must be abandoned, and commanding officers, 
captains, section commanders, and private soldiers, 
very soon began to rise to the occasion. It is ear- 
nestly to be hoped that no reaction to the previous 
state of things will now be possible, and that, at any 
rate, captains of companies will henceforth be left in a 
much more independent position, both in quarters 
and in the field. Coming to matters of greater detail, 
entrenchments played a prominent part im the South 
African War. I do not, however, advocate the soldier 
carrying a spade, as I place mobility above everything 
even for Infantry. Large quantities of entrenching tools 
should, however, be carried on transport, and should be 
readily available if required. I have noticed men, who 
were so pinned down to the ground by rifle fire that 
they could not raise their heads, use the butt-end of 
their rifles to push forward stones and loose earth in 
frame of them, so as to make a small shelter. If the 
utt plate of the rifle were hollowed out or shaped in 
some way, so as to make it more adaptable to this 
purpose, it would, I think, be a good thin 
role which I would cae 
sirability of having two or /thr 
wheels with each Infantry battalion: bg 
this half a dozen men at atime 1 
across the open into some angle of 
ion, where they would make their 


shields on 
_under cover of 
might be worked 
the enemy’s posi- 
presence very un- 
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leasantly felt. ‘The shield might be quite light, as it 
ee ae need to be impervious to rifle fire or 
shrapnel. The risk of the enemy hitting such a shield © 
with percussion shell would be infinitesimally small. 


Medical Services. 


I think these proved equal to all demands which 
were made upon them, except during the epidemic of — 
enteric at Bloemfontein. But it seems to me that no 
nation could afford to supplement its military forces 
by a medical organisation capable of coping simul- 
taneously with the normal results of a campaign plus | 
a violent epidemic of sickness. The Army Medical Ser- 
vice is animated by a very high standard of duty. 
Nothing could surpass the devotion either of the 
doctors or nursing sisters with whom I came in con- 
tact. As the war went on, they became more and 
more popular with officers and men. The specially 
enrolled doctors were also admirable. There is one 
point, and one point only, on which I would dis-— 
criminate between the Royal Army Medical Service and 
those doctors who came either from oversea Colonies, 
or who were recruited in South Africa itself. The 
latter seemed more free from red tape and less afraid 
of incurring responsibility, especially where a point — 
had to be stretched regarding regulations, or where 
financial obligations had to be incurred. I have known 
Colonial doctors who would push ahead with the 
advance guard to the halting-place for the night, and 
who would fearlessly seize upon every good thing which 
might be in the place for the benefit of their sick ;_ 
whereas a medical officer of the Regular Service would 
hesitate to commandeer so much as a solitary chicken, 
lest he might be contravening some order or runnin 
a risk of official displeasure. In my advance from Bloem 
fontein to Pretoria, I was singularly fortunate in having 
as the principal medical officer to my force Colonel 
Williams, now Principal Medical Officer of the Australian 
Commonwealth. I will give one example to show the 
sort of thing which a Colonial will do, and a Regular, | 
generally speaking, will not or cannot do. After the 
fight at Doornkop, by Johannesburg, we had some 250 
sick and wounded. Next day we marched into the 
mining village of Florida, and early on the following 
morning Colonel Williams asked my permission to 
visit Johannesburg to make some arrangements for his 
patients. Although Johannesburg, some twelve miles 
distant, and still full of Boers, was in a very unsettled 
condition, I had such reliance on his judgment that I 
allowed him to go. During the forenoon of the next 
day he asked me to go round his hospitals; I did so, — 
and was surprised beyond measure to see what he h 
accomplished in so short a time. ‘The officers an 
men were in clean and airy buildings; in bed, in many 
cases, with sheets, and in all cases with sufficient 
blankets. Three civilian doctors had been engaged in — 
Johannesburg, and were in attendance, as well as 
several nursing sisters. There were tablecloths on the 
tables, and even vases filled with flowers. _The men 
looked happy and comfortable, and I should have been 
proud at that moment to have received an inspection 
visit by the College of Surgeons. It will be observed 
that the entire responsibility for engaging these doctors 
and nursing sisters, and for purchasing or commandeer- 
ing beds, sheets, and extra blankets, was cheerfully 
incurred by Colonel Williams without even troubling 
me with a refereno> which, indeed, under the circum- 
stances, would have entailed at least 24 hours’ delay. 

Now I may be wrong, but I think that there are few 
officers in our Departmental Service who would take 
these financial risks ; they would be intimidated, justly 
or not, by the dread of. an interminable corre- 
spondence, which might end in a censure or in a heavy 
pecuniary loss. The Colonials, on the other hand, had 
never been checked for taking responsibility. . 









Transport. 


My views regarding transport are based on having 
ridden for some thousands of miles alongside of 
hundreds of wagons and draught animals which it 
was a matter of vital importance to me to keep in an 
efficient condition. The conclusions I was forced to 
were that regimental transport animals grew fat under 
the precise conditions in which animals separately 
organised into transport companies starved and died 
by hundreds. The reason for this seems to me 
to be that English people are so _ constituted 
that whereas they will be in the highest degree 
enthusiastic and self-sacrificing in regard to the 
unit or association with which they may identify 
themselves, they are less conscientious where Govern- 
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2emt property. is concerned or where the. interests 
f other units or associations happen to be, placed at 
heir disposal. For instance, I have observed oyer and 
ver again that the escort to regimental transport do 
ot for a moment, permit tired or lazy men to sit on 
heir wagons, ith Government wagons such men 
vere often found sitting on the wagons like flies upon 
. piece of sugar, and’ the strictest orders had only a 
niporary effect in putting this ‘tight. “Regimental 
ransport was never allowed to be overloaded.} ' Gowern- 
nent transport was overloaded whenever the close super- 
rision of superior otticers was temporarily relaxed, In 
ny opinion, it becomes absolutely nécessary on field 

vice, where strict, checks are impossible, to enlist 
ome esprit de corps for the protection of the transport 
unimals. Once this is done, then every effort will be 
nade by all ranks for their light loading, feeding, water- 
ng, ete:, éte. I am aware that a point is made dt the 
act that certain units were on the lines of communica- 
ion near a railway station, and therefore ‘did not need 
9 much transport as those in the field, It waa argued, 
therefore, that the regimental system ‘entailed a waste 
»f proportion of the transport; This, however, seenis'to 
me to be a mere detail which might have ‘been adjusted 
without breaking up the regimental system. ‘ I do not 
mow whether it has been sufficiently brought to notice 
that’ in the operations subsequent to: the capture of 
Bloemfontein the regimental transport system was to 
jotihe extent reverted to; that is to say, the transport 
ompanies often found it necessary to allot a certain 
1umber of their wagons, more or less permanently; to 
vertain corps; these,corps, however, , did) .not,.regard 
the wagons thus allotted to them as really belonging 
0 the regiment, and by this method the advantages 
aimed respectively for the regimental and comveny 
system of transport wére foregone. It’ is obvious vaat 
no mere change of system, either from regimental to 
Jepartmental or vice versi, could increase the number 
of mules, oxen, or wagons to the smallest extent. The 
pransport was obtainable in South Africa, and the object 
io be obtained was to work it with smoothness and effi- 
ciency. and with as little loss of life to the animals and 
wagon wheels as was humanely possible. Finally, 
[ would like to qualify all I have said on this subject 
30 far by stating that towards the end of the campaign 
1 considerable amount of esprit de corps and homogeneity 
had sprung up amongst the transport companies them- 
selves, so that my remarks do not apply to the latter 
phase of the operations. I would go’ further, and say 
that, provided the transport organisation were- per- 
manent, under officers and men who had been specially 
trained and had got to make their reputation in that 
line of work, then it is quite possible that this might be 
the best system. Only this was not the case in the period 
under consideration, 


13942. In the first place, you think that this war 
marks an epoch in the evolution of military tactics P— 
[ do. 


13943. Chiefly in the development of greater indivi- 
duality on the part of the soldier ?—I think go, 


13944. And in order to meet that it will be necessary 
to consider the training of the soldier?—Yes, I ma 
say that in the provisional new Infantry drill that 
appears to a great extent to have been done. If only 
these instructions are carried out in their spirit by the 
Army, they ought to go a long way towards the proper 
training of young officers and men, 

13945. I observe that you say also that; although on 
first sight good cover may give an advantage to the de- 
fence, it does not necessarily always follow that the 
attacking party might not benefit?—I thought it very 
much my duty to put that down, because I have heard 
so many people argue—for instance, Monsieur de Bloch 
says that it will be impossible now to attack a place 

ess you have a majority of eight to one, and there 
are people in our own Army who have got ideas of the 
same sort. I think they are quite wrong. ; 


15946. What proportion would you fix ?—I think under 
certain circumstances it might pay a General to attack 
even although his force is the weaker. By skilful 
manouvring and handling, and with this smokeless 
powder and khaki uniform, your enemy must be so much 
in the dark with regard to your real numbers that, even 
if he is superior, he may make a mistake which will give 
you a chance of attacking. 


13947. You illustrate that by the history of the 4th 


of January ?—As I say, I have hardly ever seen a reso- 
lute attack fail against a passive defence. The reason 
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why. 1 mentioned the 6th of. January was because 1 Lieut.- m 


thought it might be said that. that. was a resolute attack 
and yet it failed ; but I think it would probably have 
succeeded if strong counter attacks had not been made. 
There was no question of our defence being passive. 


“49948. The way in which you established your 19 Fep, 1903. 


detence was by making counter attacks 1—Yes. pe 
13949. Does that mean that.the.Boers |had estab- 
lished themselves on Wagon Hill at that time ?—Cer- 
tainly, they had twice knocked “us clean off) it and we 
re-took it—I mean the very. point of Wagon Hill where 
the gun pits were. Twice’ there’ was not a British 
‘soldier alive and unwounded' on.the top.) «. 0: 
*’ 13950: It would always be dangerous tactics, would 
it not, to attack a force in the open, at any rate?— 
‘Usually thevé is'some cover to be got somewhere. | If 
the terrain is perfectly open then you must choose ‘tha 
night. , ’ 


13951. And you require a man who is well, trained 
to take every advantage of it?—Yes, you would indeed. 

13952. Do you think you could get the ordinary 
soldier to that pitch of training?—That is just it. Of 
coutse, the better educated the man the more easily 
you get him to that pitch of training, and the less well 
educated the more difficult and the longer it will be. 
Given men like the City Imperial Volunteers, you could 
reckon on making them good infantry in six months, 
working hard, but given the ordinary corner-boy or 
glodhopper, then you certainly will not do it much 
under two years. Be Oe te hn 
13953. That raises the question whether you would 
like to have a smaller ‘force more highly trained 
rather than a larger force not so highly trained ?— 
Personally I would sooner have a smaller force highly 
trained. I think that the margin of efficiency has been 
so enormously increased, and the difference between 
the -highly-trained soldier and the _ poorly-trained 
soldier, especially with these modern firearms, is such 
that it would pay best to have a man who would take 
the full advantage of his weapons and of the ground, 


13954. And if it is the case that you cannot get a 
better man than the present recruit for the Army under 
any conditions that we can offer, would you rather offer 
larger conditions and get a smaller number of men ?— 
Distinctly. — 

13955. You think that the British Army would be 
stronger if, it were so?—Distinctly. I should like to 
say one thing—I am talking, of course, purely as a 
soldier—I quite recognise that from the national point 
of view it is a good thing to get half-starved striplings 
and pass them through the Army and make them into 
something decent. 


13956. But looking it as a fighting machine, that is 
your opinion ?—Looking at it as a fighting machine, 
there is no doubt of it. 

13957. You want even more from the cavalry soldier, 
do you not ?—You want even more, 


13958. You have stated the various qualifications which 
you think are required; how would you propose to get 
men of that kind trained in that way ?—We get good 
material amongst the men in the cavalry. If the officers 
would really take up the question of individual training 
a good deal might be done. It is difficult in this country 
to train cavalry fully, as I have pointed out, in certain 
very important things—for instance, reconnaissances, 
dispatch riding, and so on; but a good deal more might 
be done, and I think they might ride better, 

13959. They could be taught to ride?—They could be 
taught to ride. 

13960. And it would be a serious matter to keep the 
troops elsewhere, would it not ?’—Of course, this country 
would lose the spending of their money, which would not 
come back to us. 

13961. (Sir George Taubman-Goldie.) And there is a 
more serious question, is there not—that the Army 
would have to supply drafts to the Colonies and India if 
we kept it in South AfricaP—If we kept it in South 
Africa it would have to be treated as a home army, and 
it would have under our present system to supply drafts 
to the coaling stations and India. 

13962. So that they would never be at home at all for 
any part of their service P—No, 

13963. Would not that be a difficulty P—Yes, it would 
be a difficulty. 


13964. (Chairman.) You look at that, again, simply 
1% 
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as a question of the best way of getting a fighting 
machine P—Yes;-I°am sute you. would get a very much 
better fighting machine trained in South Africa than in 
England, hog }.° ‘i! 

13965. You expressed the opinion that the Natal Field 
Force on the outbreak of war might under certain 
conditions have been strong enough to repulse the Boer 
armies who invaded that colony?—I am inclined to 
telieve that that was possible. 

13966. That is to say, that by massing all the forces 
that you had in Natal at the moment you might have 
dealt with the different Boer forces ?—Yes. 

"13967. But, of course, that is quite independent of any 
political considerations?—That is quite independent of 
any political considerations, 


13968. That is a military opinion again?—That is a 


“purely military opinion. 


13969. There is only one remark at the end of that 
paragraph headed “ Adequacy in point of strength of the 
forces in the field” which I should like just to ask 
you about, You say: “I do not like to venture 
‘an opinion regarding engagements in which I did 
not participate, but I should say that the troops 
which were diverted to Natal for the purpose of relieving 
Ladysmith and clearing that colony were sufficient for 
the purpose,” What did you mean quite by that?—I 
meant to say that General Buller’s forces, certainly by 
the time of Spion Kop, were sufficiently numerous, so far 
as numbers went, to enable him to relieve Ladysmith 
and to clear Natal, so far as I could judge. By what I 
knew of the Boers and Natal generally, I should say that 
he was well equipped for his purpose so far as numbers 
went, 

13970. (Sir George Taubman-Goldie.) But not before 
Warren’s Division arrived ?—I should like very much to 
have tried. 

13971. (Chairman,) And afterwards for the advance 
from Bloemfontein you had sufficient forces P—Yes, quite 
sufficient, 

13972. The next point is one that has been before us 
already, with regard to the surrenders, You hold that 
the great majority of the surrenders were justifiable ?— 
Yes, 

13973. Owing to the changed conditions of warfare P— 
Yes. I have an example of a surrender in the American 
War that is rather interesting. When Lee crossed the 
Potomac in 1862, just before fighting McClellan at 
Antietam, he detached Jackson with some 25,000 men to 
capture the Federal entrenched camp at Harper’s Ferry, 
which seriously menaced his communications. On the 
13th of September it was entirely surrounded. On the 
14th Jackson subjected it to a very severe bombardment. 
Next morning bombardment was resumed, and prepara- 
tions were made for the assault, but before the charge 
was sounded the white flag was hoisted (at 7.50 a.m.), and 
with the loss of no more than 100 men Jackson had cap- 
tured Harper’s Ferry with his artillery alone. The 
surrender was unconditional, the fruits of it being 12,520 
prisoners, 13,000 small arms, and 75 pieces of artillery. 
That I thought was a big surrender. That shows, I 
mean to say, that other people have occasionally 
surrendered. 

13974, But that was a surrender on a large scale ?— 
Yes. 


13975. But in the case of a good many of the surrenders 
in South Africa they were either on a small scale alto- 
gether or else they originated in some surrender of a 
position by a small number ?—Yes, I think that was 
almost invariably the case. It was so even at Nichol- 
son’s Nek. 


13976. And that arises out of the modern conditions of 
warfare ?—I think very much so. 


13977, And also, you say, from the nature of the 
combat between the two races P—Yes, I think there was 
no very fierce animosity ; I think that helped ; I think it 
weakened the men. If they thought they really had not 
a chance it seemed absurd to throw their lives away if 
they had no very strong animosity. 

13978. The remedy, you say, is esprit de corps?—I 
think the remedy is esprit de corps. There were certain 
regiments—it would be invidious to mention names, and 
{ do not know all of them—who practically never had a 
man taken prisoner during the war. If inquiry were 
made it would be found that they were all regiments with 

a good deal of esprit de corps 
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13979. And you attach.a great deal of importance to 
‘distinctions of dress, and so on?—I do. It is extra- 
ordinary how much our people think of such things. 

13980. When they are on service they are all alike, of 
‘course —There is a very burning question at present ‘as 
to whether the Rifle Regiments may not have their black 
button on service. re ; 

13981. Yes, we have heard that that had engaged the 
attention of the War Office >—Oh, but it is not over yet ; 
*¢ is going on still. . 

43982. And the kilt P—I hope the kilt is all right. 


13983. Then you have given us two statements on the 
different branches of the Service; I really do not think 
it is necessary for me to take you through them ?—No; I 
thought they might possibly be useful to the Com- 
mission, 

13984. Yes, they will be of great interest tous. They 
are the results of your experience from the incidents in 
the war; that is what you intend them to be?—Yes, I 
think the only revolutionary remark in the whole of those 
statements is that about the artillery, where I give voice 
to a feeling which some artillery officers certainly have— 
that the Field Artillery is unnecessarily mobile. The 
more mobile it is the better, of course; even as an 
infantry arm it may be of the greatest importance to 
shift it rapidly from one flank to the other, but you may 
pay too dearly for mobility ; if for the same amount of 
horses you could carry a much heavier gun at a slower 
pace, [ar ayn a 

13985. I understood your argument to be that if i 
were so mobile it ought to be Horse Artillery ?—Yes. 


13986. And if it is not to be so mobile, then it ne 
not move out of a walk?—That is so, There is o 
point that I did not bring out perhaps: i 
enormous amount of ground taken up by the 
very large numbers of guns which accompany a 
modern army. A battery of six guns in action has 
a frontage of 100 yards, and, of course, if you get 100 
guns in line it is difficult to find a position for them. 
Now two big guns are certainly more than equal, I should 
say, to six field guns, and they take up very much less 
room, either on the terrain in action or marching along 
the road, where one of our batteries takes up 240 yards. 
It lengthens out the column. We did not feel it so 
much in South Africa, where it is open veldt and you 
could move in a broad front, but in places where you 
have to go through a defile it makes the column very 







13987. When you said that two heavy guns are equal to 
a battery of six guns, what did you mean ?—I mean 
two heavy guns will silence six field guns, 


13988. The effect of their fire vou were referring to? 

13989. (Sir George Taubman-Goldie.) Do you mean 
guns up to 4-7 inches P—I am thinking of the 5-inch gun, - 
which is rather lighter, 


13990. (Chairman.) Then I pass on to the Medical 
Service, and there you are very strong for a point which 
has also been brought under our notice of making the 
officer in charge of a hospital responsible, and giving him 
a free hand, so to speak ?—I am very strong about that. © 


13991. That is not possible under the present Regula-— 
tions, is it?—No, the present Regulations preclude it. 


13992. We have had some evidence to show that as a 
matter of fact in South Africa the medical officers in 
those positions did exercise a freedom that was not 
allowed them by the Regulations, and I suppose this 
instance that you quote is one of them?—I think that 
in war the generals and finance people and everyone 
would have given medical officers the greatest freedom, © 
but their habit of mind was such that they found — 
it difficult to rise to it. 

13993. And those officers whose conduct you quote 
had not been so subjected to the cramping influence of 
the Regulations P—That is so. 

13994. But then is it proposed to modify the Regn- 
lations in peace time?—I have not heard that; it does 
not come much in my line of study, but I think it would | 
be a most admirable thing, merely judging by the 
doctors I have met on service. I am quite sure that 
they want a little more training in taking responsibility, 
and I should think that the Regulations could be modi- 
fied to meet this requirement. 


13995. I think it was not denied that otherwise the 
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Régulations are reasonable enough for peace time? 
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13996. But for that reason of increasing the officers’ 
sense of responsibility you think it would be desirable 
to modify them?—Exactly, for that reason. 

13997. Something has been said about the difficulties 
that the chief medical officer in charge of hospitals was 
subjected to by the amount of clerical work he had 
to do. Has your attention been drawn to that ?—Yes, 
I have heard them complain of it. 

13998, Did you find that to be so in the case of the 
hospitals attached to your column?—I certainly have 
heard the medical officers'complain of the amount of 
clerical ‘work and correspondence that they had to 
earry on. ORY 

15999. (Sir George Taubman-Goldie.) Was it a just 
complaint ?—That I really do not know anything about. 


14000. (Chairman.) It was put as strongly as this: 
that the fact of the matter was that the Principal 
Medical Officer in the hospital did no medical work at 
all; his time was entirely taken up with administra- 
tion ?—I think there may be some truth in that. 

14001. There is some substance in it ?—There is some 
substance in it. 


14002. That, of course, is a disadvantage if that 
clerical work can be done, as has been suggested, by a 
quartermaster or clerk ?—Yes, indeed. 


14003. Do you think it could be?—I am afraid I do 
not like to offer an opinion. 


14004. Are not those returns that would come in to 
the General? —The General would not look at any 
returns except those regarding the health of his force 
at the moment. The daily hospital returns that come 
to the General could be done by a Quartermaster under 
supervision, for they merely show the number of sick and 
the number attending hospital. But I do not suppose 
the Principal Medical Officer writes that return with his 
own hand, I can hardly think that. 


14005. But you are not in a position to say more on 
that particular point?—I say if the Principal Medica) 
Officer does write those returns with his own hand 
that is very wrong. to 


_ 14006. (Sir Henry Norman.) And you see no neces- 
sity for him to do so?—No, I do not. 


14007. In point of fact, I suppose you think he does 
not; he satisfies himself that it is correct, and signs 
it ?—That is what he does I feel pretty confident. 


14008. (Chatrman.) Then the remaining question is 
with regard to transport; and, so far as I understand 
your view, you are rather in favour of regimental 
transport?—Yes. I know quite well that Lord 
Kitchener is tremendously in favour of what was done, 


_and so is Lord Roberts, and so is General Nicholson. 


Still, I have thought it my duty to say what I believed. 
The gist of it all is that if you have this transport 
under the new conditions started by Lord Roberts 
and Lord Kitchener and Sir William Nicholson as a 
‘permanent arrangement, and if it had its own 
esprit de corps, and were all in working order as a going 
concern, then I think it might be all right; but what 
really happened was that the regimental system was 
broken up and the other one was substituted for it 
and we were in the middle of operations; and shortly 
afterwards the regimental system was in form re- 
verted to without the spirit, that is to say, you allowed 
a regiment to take a day’s food with it. I venture to 
suggest that the result of that was that there was less 
care for the transport than there otherwise would 
have been. 


14009. You must have either one thing or the other? 
—I say either one thing or the other. If you have 
regimental transport, of course you must have your 
director of transport, who must have supreme power 
over it. He sends for the regimental transport officers, 
and says: “I want all your wagons to go a march with 
a convoy.” There must be no question about that, of 
course; but still, they belung to the regiment, 

14010. That has always been the rule, I suppose ?— 
That has always been the rule, I think. It certainly 
was in Ladysmith. Sir Edward Ward used to send 
to the Gordon Highlanders and say: “Send your 
wagons,” and they sent them. 


14011. (Sir Henry Norman.) I think you have almost 


said as much as that all the various departments—the - 


medical department, and so on—did their work ‘very 
well during the war?—I thought so. 
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_ 14012. Dees it occur to you to make any sort of sug- 
gestions as to any alteration in their organisation or 
their system, or, speaking generally, would you leave 
them as they are.. for instance, in the Medical Depart- 
ment do you consider'that it is sufficient when. a regi- 


ment goes on service to attach a medical officer to them, 


who is naturally or probably not acquainted with them 
in the: slightest degreeP—l have often regretted the 
abolition of the old regimental system in which each 
battalion had its own medical officer, who knew the 
shirkers and knew all about everyone. I believe its 
abolition was merely a matter of money, ~~ 

14013. (Sir Georre Taubman-Goldie.) Where does the 
economy come in?—By grouping’ the’ people into 
station hospitals they do with fewer doctors. © 

14014. (Sir Frederick Darley.) Still, one man is now 
doing the duty that formerly four did?—That is so. 

14015. (Sir Henry Norman.) You have no means of 
knowing, I suppose, whether this anticipated economy 
has been really realised or whether it is not more ex- 


pensive in the end than the old system?—I am afraid 


I have no means of knowing that. 


14016. I wonder if anybody has ever worked it out, 
because. the great recommendation was the supposed 
economy... But do you think that the other depart- 
ments, such as the Ordnance and Supply Departments 
and Transport, and so on, are fairly well organised? 
—yYes, I think so; I think they are. 

14017. I suppose when it was necessary, owing to 
your supplies being exhausted and convoys not having 
come up, and so on, you got supplies by commandeer- 
ing, did you not?—Yes, by commandeering. I had an 
Army Service Corps officer who was my supply officer 
—Major Atcherley. He rode on with the advance guard 
into any town, and he commandeered everything that 
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he could find and gave receipts ‘for it; and then he _ 


issued it out. 
14018. He did not pay?—He did not pay. 


14019. Do you suppose that there is any ground for 
these complaints that we see are being constantly made 
of receipts given by officers which holders have not 
received payment for at the present time?—I am sure 
they have not—not yet. 


14020. Would it be possible to establish a system 
by which payments should be made rather more 
promptly ?—Well, I hear from South Africa that they 
are not paid yet. 

14021. Was there no authority charged with the duty 
of paying these reseipts?—You see, it was impossible 
probably until the war was over, because, as a matter 
of fact, very likely the people who had the receipts 
went away with their rifles and fought. against us. 


14022. Would the fact of a man who had got a receipt 
for 50 sheep, or whatever it might be, fighting against 
us afterwards debar him from getting paid?—No, I 
think not. I think it might if it had been proved that 
he had taken his oath under Lord Roberts. 


14023. You think it would have been almost impos- 
sible for them to have been paid while the war went 
on in the great majority of cases?—Yes, in the great 
majority of cases. 

14024. You said something about having a smaller 
army if you had a more highly-trained army, which, of 
course, is probably a very good theory, but would it be 
possible to reduce the British Army very much beyond 
a certain point, considering the immense number of 
places that we have to occupy, and we must occupy, 
with some sort of efficient strength?—I think that 
actually, say, you took the garrison of Meerut, if you 
had a higher class of really efficient men, trained to a 
very high standard, you could do with half the number ; 
I mean, literally half. On the other hand, I think it is 
quite possible that the people of India might not under- 
stand at first that the reduced garrison were really as for- 
midable as twice the number that were there before, 
and they might think that Meerut was dangerously 
weak and behave accordingly ‘That is the only danger 
that I see. I fully believe that if you get a higher 
class of men—highly trained men—they can take the 
place of a much larger number than is generally sup- 
posed of semi-trained men. 


14025. I do not exactly know what is the advantage 
which you consider would result from having troops 
abroad and keeping them abroad in places where they 
can be more readily manceuvred?—The advantage of 
training and keeping them especially in South Africa 
would be enormous. I have been told that in Canada 
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‘ch at all events at present is not a very popular 
See ba Africa ?—He would. be Vernet fo Be 
“cat hero ab present. to see whe! atry og @ reer, 

ment passage out to the C 3 a recruit, 
“a posi be Filling to enlist to go gut to South Africa 
fn EET. solitically it would have a good 
Ai - Do you think politically it would nave 
eter the men if ther came to feel poeta ee a 
sort of loca] troops ; because there might not be ee 
“for many years in South’ Africa? “Do you nen e 
effect upon local corps 1m India ?—It has always been 
said from the old Indian experiences that local troops 
‘yather deteriorated in discipline, but in India, of conte, 
it: was a very serious business going and coming pag - 
wards and forwards in those days, and the officers, for 
instance, would also. become very much localised, more 
so than they would at present in South Africa, mere 
‘they could constantly come back ‘to England, an 
‘would do so, and, of course, if it is treated as a home 
army and the term of enlistment was only three years, 
x man would not have very long to get into slack or 
local ways. 
14028. Then it would involve a great deal of going 
“backwards and forwards if every Man was to go and 
remain there for the balance of three years ?—The 
_principal objection to such a scheme is the very greatly 
_inereased transport charges. i Sg aie 
14029. But with regard to the local troops in Indie, 
‘I daresay you may have heard that it was supposed, 
that though they were splendid soldiers for fighting, 
their feelings of loyalty to the country got rather 
weakened, as was shown by their behaviour when they 
were transferred to the Crown; that what you may 
call loyal feelings (they were perfectly ready. to fight 
“against any enemy) were rather weakened. Do you 
think there ‘was any truth in that ?—I cannot conceive 
“of its happening just now in South Africa, because you 
must be either one thing or the other there now. 


14030. It might be the other?—Well, it might. I 
can hardly believe it. That would be very bad. 


14031. From what you have said, it occurs to me to 
ask you this question: Was there any real material 
-amount of desertion to the Boers ?—Certainly not. I 
‘heard of one man from Ladysmith. I think that is the 
only case that ever came to my knowledge. 


14032. (Chairman.) Just one question about that 
matter of troops abroad. If you had a number of 
troops stationed in South Africa in that way, and their 
services were required in another part of the world, 
would they not be much less handy than if they were 
in this country P—It depends upon where their services 
were required, They would be much more handy for 
India or Persia, 


14033. But in order to move troops you have got to 
get the transport for them; in this.country you have 
the command of a-vast amount of transport such as you 
would have to send to South Africa?—In a very few 
years there will, be large fleets in Delagoa Bay, and the 
communication with India is immense by the fleets of 
the British India Steamship Company and all those 
companies in India. #% 

14034. But they have to be sent to South Africa ?— 
Yes, they have to get to South Africa. 

_ 14035. There is that point, is there not ?—Yes, there 
is. 

14036. (Sir George Taubman-Goldie.) If the troops 
were wanted in Canada the transports would first have 
to go from this country to South Africa, and then carry 
them from South Africa to Canada ?—Yes, at present. 
But very soon there will be a lot of shipping in South 
Africa. 

14037. (Chairman.) And if they were wanted in 
Europe ?—That would be inconvenient, certainly. 

14038. (Sir Henry Norman.) You mention that in the 
case of sending messages fcross country, and so on, 
the Colonials (Australiay-+ and perhaps’ Canadians) 
mere much better than our own men ?—That is certainly 
the case. Bi 
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“iy the case of the ‘Australians, of' course, it is offly 


‘the stars are familiar to. them; but stillithey 
“more in touch with nature: and: the way to get about i 


14042, And even if they afe in the country they do — 


always knew that in the Punjaub Frontier Force they 
pose that showed that they had a good transport system. — 


‘lence of that system. But that system didi not, as I 


rally knows how to get across that, district P—Yes. 


ee From their knowledge or:country, I suppose ? 
Southern Hemisphere 


fair to say that belonging to the 
are much 





country than our‘men are. .: dn-{ arguit viibore of ae 
14040.' They are accustomed to it, in point of fact?— 
Destao} iii vs mutvni wwolle hother Telly ls dale 
14041. Hardly any one more so?—That is it. Our — 
men come from cities nowadays. — Aly 


- 1 


14043. (Sir Frederick Darley.) An Australian knows — 
the prevailing wind in the district 1—Yes, all those 
things. — Gees 

14044. And: with this indication and others 


not go about with cattle thousands of miles ?—No. 


he gene- 


14045. (Sir Henry Norman.) Your opinion differs 
from some opinions which have been given here as to 
regimental transport, but did you ever in India investi- 
gate the system of regimental transport which prevailed 
in the old days in the Punjaub Frontier Force 2—I 


were ready to go anywhere at 24 hours’ notice. I sup- 


14046. In point of fact ‘they had. permanently — 
attached to them certain transport which was as much ~ 
part of the regiment as the men themselves, camels 
and mules, and so on. And I have always understood 
—in fact, I have seen over and ‘over again—the excel- 


understand, in the slightest degree prevent that tran 
port being used for any general purposes ?—Certain] 
not. It ought not to do so. ats 


14047. And we had evidence the other day from 
General Rimington and Colonel Thorneycroft that they — 
could not have got on at all if they had not had a small — 
amount of transport to take three days’ provisions and 
sufficient ammunition, which would always be up with 
them every evening. Was that advantage lost, do you’ 
think, by the transfer of the regimental transport to 
the general transport purposes of the Army ?P—TI think it | 
wag lost for the time being, very greatly lost, : 





14048. We have had some evidence about mounted 
infantry, and yesterday we were told (what is a very 
general opinion) that it is not desirable to have per- 
manent regiments of mounted infantry; that men 
should be taken for the time being (and for the time), 
and trained moderately as mounted infantry, but not 
to be allowed to form into regiments which would pro- 
bably end in their being a sort of inferior cavalry 7—I1 
entirely agree with that. I have known all the more | 


* 


-prominent mounted infantry commanders, I have taken 


great interest in the subject myself, and I am sure the 
men must be infantrymen, and that the way to have good 
mounted infantry is to keep training men and sending 
them back, and keep training them. When a man gets 
too wedded to his horse he ceases to be a first-class 
mounted infantryman. He must be always quite glad 
to dismount, and ready to attack as infantry attacks. 


14049. You are aware, I suppose, that the Australian 
Mounted Infantry who went out were not taken from 
infantry regiments as a rule, but were permanent 
mounted infantryman ?—Yes, but I do not think that 
changes my opinion. The Australians were possessed 
of so much individuality themselves and initiative that 
they would get off their horses and go and take a place. 
But still if I was going to make a serious attack and 
drive it home, there is nobody like our own regular 
mounted infantry drawn from British infantry regi- 
ments. Greatly as I value the Australians, the Aus- 


_tralians would be the first to say it, and the Canadians, 


too. 
14050. You did not find that they were anxious to ape 
cavalry at all?—No. ; 


14051. (Sir Frederick Darley.) When you were moving 
on Lord Roberts’ flank you were then in command of a 


distinct column or division?—Yes, quite distinct, 50 


miles away. 
14052. Were you in touch with Lord Roberts’ column 


“at the time?—Occasionally a messenger came through. 


Our field telegraph wire very quickly ran out, in the first 


‘day or two. Up to that time we were in telegraphic 


communication, and then we were only in communication 
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+ion with a column ‘on your left or your right as the case 
‘might be?—We were very short of wire—in fact, the 
wire absolutely ran out in the whole of the country at 
one time. I think we could probably do with a little 
more than we had. ria te 

” 14054. Had you a staff of field telegraphists with you? 


—Yes. 


14055. Men who thoroughly understood that work P— 
Yes. We had a young Engineer officer with two or 
three men, and they had their two carts with wire. _ 

- 14056. It is very important to be able to communicate 
with the body on your right or the body on your left as 
the case might be?—It is most important. 

14057. When you went to Sanna’s Post from Bloem- 
fontein you say you never returned to Bloemfontein 
again ?—I did not. A 

- 14058. Then you marched straight from Sanna’s Post 
to where ?—To Thabanchu. tei 

~ 14059. And then ?—Through Houtnek to. Isabellafon- 
tein, and on to Winburg, Ventersburg, Lindley, and 
Heilbron. 

~ 14060. Did you have many actions during that time? 
—We had 22 actions from the time we left Bloemfontein 


~ till we got to Pretoria. — 
- 14061. Twenty-two separate actions? —Some. were 
skirmishes, you know, but others were fairly severe. We 
were fighting at Houtnek for two days, where we lost a 
considerable number of men—I do not know the exact 
number, but it was over a hundred, and at Doornkop 
‘we lost over 150. 

14062. What was the space of time covered from the 
time when you left Thabanchu till you got to Heilbron? 
—Three weeks. ie 


14063. Then you had really one action every day 
almost #~Yes, very nearly, but several of the 22 actions 
were after leaving Heilbron. 


14064. Was General Hutton under your command at 
that time ?—He was nominally under my command, as I 
was General Officer Commanding the Mounted Infantry, 
‘but he never really served under me during the whole 
campaign, 

14065. But did his detachment of mounted infantry 
belong to your column at the time ?—No, they were with 
the main force with Lord Roberts. 


14066. You speak of having at one period only eight 
days’ provision transport when you were 14 days out; 
if you had had regimental transport at that time would 
you have been in that position, do you think ?—I do not 
think the possession of regimental transport or of 
‘Government transport makes the smallest difference in 
the number of carts or animals, but I do think that at 
that particular stage several hundred animals perhaps 
might have been saved if we had had the regimental 
system, and in that way we might have had a little more 
food—I am not quite sure about that either. I do not 
suppose any food ‘was left behind—I do not think it 
would have made any difference. 


14067. It did not at the time occur to you that the 
regimental system would have been the best?—Not in 
connection with the amount of food that we had, but it 
Was very strongly occurring to me then that the regi- 
salen system would have been the best during that 
march, 


14068. With regard to your own field staff, at that 
time they were thoroughly efficient in their duties P— 
Yes, I had a very good staff. All officers have their own 
peculiarities in these matters. I had Colonel Le Gallais 
as my chief staff officer, who was not what is called a 
highly trained staff officer; he used to hold his pencil 
like a hatchet, and he wrote very badly, but he was the 
most sensible, level-headed individual I ever saw. If I 
wrote anything that was not sensible he used to bring it 
to me and point out that it was not sensible, although, 
‘perhaps, he did not write very much himself. 


14069. (Sir John J. ackson.) Did he read maps well P— 
I think he read maps, and he certainly had a wonderful 
eye for country. 

14070. (Sir Frederick Darley.) He knew his ground 
well ?—Yes, he was a very gallant fellow, and had a very 


~ 14072. (Sir. Frederick Darley.) But. yet he was a 12 Feb. 1903, 


thoroughly efficient staff officer —Thoroughly. Different 
staff officers suit different generals—that is what it 
really comes to. 

14073,. (Sir John Jackson.) You spoke a good deal of 
the value of esprit de corps; do you think if we were under 
a system of conscription you would have anything like 
the same esprit de corps in the regiments of the Army 
that you have at: present P—I should doubt it; it would 
all have to start afresh. You might get it up by closely 
associating the regiments with certain towns and 
counties, but I think you could not replace those old 
traditions that there are with the present regiments, 


14074. You think you could not expect it under such a 
system ?—No. : After a campaign you would get it, when 
certain regiments had greatly distinguished themselves, 
and so on. 


_ 14075. You laid a good deal of stress upon the advan- 
tage of having even a smaller number of more intelligent 
men as soldiers. I take it, therefore, that you would 
prefer to have your recruits from a slightly higher level 
than they are mostly got from at present ?—Talking 
purely as a soldier, certainly. 


14076. Even if, looking at it from a money point of 
view, you had to pay something more for them ?—I would 
sooner have fewer men and pay more for them. 


‘14077. For instance, if you only had 75 per cent. of 
the better trained men, you could afford to pay them 33 
per cent. more ?—I should say so, and I would gladly do 
sO. 


14078. Touching the question that Lord Elgin raised 
about the difficulty of transport, if we had a trained 
army in South Africa, and we wanted to convey troops to 
Canada, for instance, from the fact that ships would 
have to be sent out to the Cape and then go from there 
to Canada, is it not the case that you have a very 
large number of passenger steamers to Cape ports every 
two or three days P—Yes. 


14079. And I take it that if the Government had an 
arrangement with these vessels for having an immediate 
call upon them wherever they could lay their hands upon 
them in the event of an emergency of that kind, a some- 
what similar call to that they have upon the armed 
cruisers, that would get over the difficulty P—It would 
get over the difficulty, but I believe myself that the 
difficulty will be largely solved in the course of a very 
few years by large quantities of ships being into Delagoa 
Bay Harbour, and double, treble, or even four times as 
many vessels in South Africa, 


14080. (Chairman.) If I may just interpose, would 
those ships carry horses?—No, they would not; they 
would have to undergo a considerable alteration. 


14081. It was specially the training of cavalry that 
you spoke of P—Yes. 


10482. (Sir John Jackson.) But still, these large liners 
could be adapted for carrying horses without any very 
great delay, could they not?—It is a biggish business ; 
it takes about a fortnight. 


14083. (Sir John Hopkins.) Touching the field guns, 
not the horse artillery, because the range of those guns, 
as you say, is small, did you find the range of field guns 
equal to what you could have wished P—No, 


14084. They were outclassed practically by the Boer 
field guns P—They were outclassed by some of the Boer 
guns, Creusots and Krupps. The Boers had about 16 
field guns that completely outclassed ours. 


14085. And you felt the inconvenience of that P—Yes, 
very much indeed. 


14086. Were you satisfied with the infantry rifle ?— 
Yes, quite. I have discussed that with Boer Command- 
ants often, and some of them like the Mauser and some 
of them like the Lee-Enfield, 


14087. (Str George Taubman-Goldie.) With regard to 
staff officers, I think in India there is more distinction 
drawn between those who take up the Quartermaster- 
General’s work, the B side, and the Adjutant-General’s, 
or A side, is there not?—Very much so, but there used 
to be a still greater difference. 


14088. Even yet there is a great distinction ?— Yes, 
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» even yet the tradition remains, and there is a big dis- 
tinction. : BF - ie 

14089. Do you think it would be an advantage 
introduce that distinction into this country?—I am 
-sure we found the want of it in South Africa. 

14090. Going: back to the Staff College on that point, 
how do officers exercise an option when ey go in 
there which side to take up? You keep them a year 
in the Staff College if they are going to take up A, and 
you keep them two years if they are going to take 
up B, the object being to be able to pass as many men 
through the small course at the Staff College as can 
possibly go through now?—I dv not know about. their 
option, but I think the commandant, if he is a good 
man, ought to be able to classify his students within 
six months, because they are a totally different type of 
men. One is a cut-and-dried sort of sensible person, 
and the other ought to be rather brilliant. 


14091. Do you think that one year at the Staff College 
would be enough to teach a man all the A work ?—Yes. 


14092. (Viscount Esher.) Why not the B work as 
well?—B work is much wider. A “B” man, for in- 
stance, ought to be able to go into Euston Station or 
Charing Cross, and run the trains; he ought to have 
a good knowledge of the whole of the working of rail- 
ways, entraining and detraining, how to run the trains 
and get back the empties, and all that sort of thing. 
Then he should be a first-class draughtsman in the way 
of topographical work; he should have a certain 
smattering of elementary medical knowledge so as not 
to go and pitch a camp in an unhealthy spot; and he 
should have a certain acquaintance with the Intellig- 
ence work, with which his work overlaps & great deal, so 
that he should be able to draw up schemes and proposals 
for movements, and even for attacks or retreats. The 
Adjutant-General’s branch on service become gallopers, 
aides-de-camp to take a message ; that has been my ex- 
perience; whereas you rely upon the other men for 
important matters. 


MINUTES OF 


EVIDENCE : 


No, I donot think so. I think if you could select your 
companies out of a mixed lot like that, you could train 
half your regiment if you took it away separately into 
excellent infantry soldiers in a year, but the other half 
you would not. ’ py eh 
14102. Out of a body such as that you might, at any 
rate, get in case of war a very valuable body of good 
trained volunteer and infantry soldiers?—You might. 
. 14103. Assuming that the whole nation passed under 
arms year by year for one year only /—Yes; it would 
lmprove, of course, but whether taking men by force 
and making them serve for a year would not give them 
a distaste for volunteering afterwards is another 


question, 

14104. (Viscount Esher.) You have had no personal 
experience of the Staff College ?—No, I never was there. 
14105. Is the new Director-General of Military Edu- 
cation under you?—He is not to be. At the present 
moment he is still, as regards education, referring 
things to me because I have been doing that work, but 
that is another very vexed question just at the present 
moment—under whom he is to be. ot > 


14106. Have you any strong opinion as to the neces- 


bh 
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sity for a two years’ course for anybody at the Staff . 


College ?—No. 


14107.. You have not considered that, I suppose Se 
I have talked to both Colonel Miles and General Hild- 
yard, and they seem to think—I gather that their mind, 


if they spoke frankly what was in it, would be that 
officers do not come to them quite sufficiently educated 


to enable them to start off doing the interesting and 
imporant work at once, and they have to spend a ye 
in more or less educating them. q 
14108. There is an examination when they pass out, 
is there not ?—Yes. 
14109. Is there an examination at the end of the 
first year ?—Yes, there is, 


14110. I suppose you do not happen to know whether 





’ 
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the standard at the end of the second year is very much | 
higher than the standard at the end of the first year? | 
—I think it is a totally different sort of work altogether. | 


14093. (Sir George Taubman-Goldie.) And in that way, 
if that suggestion could be adopted, we could pass 50 
per cent. more men through the Staff College ?~There 


{ 


would be difficulties about it, because it would rather 
put the A men into an invidious position, and they 
would not want to be A men. 


14094. At present I understand all the best men 
want to become A men in time of peace, and in time 
of war everybody wants to be a B man, because he gets 
fighting work ?7—That is so. 


14095. And what you want is rather to invert that. 
You think that would put the A man in rather an in- 
vidious position—that is exactly the idea. There is 
only one other question I want to ask you: You said 
that you could make a good infantry soldier out of a 
man of the City Imperial Volunteer class in six months, 
whereas for a corner-boy and clodhopper it would re- 
quire at least two years?—I was simply illustrating 
something by that statement. 


14096. I quite understood the statement. Now I 
want to ask you, supposing you had a mixed force of 
all classes, where the corner-boy and clodhopper would 
be in contact with the tradesman’s son, the gentleman's 
son, and all classes thrown together. I suppose some 
middle time between the six months and the two years 
would be the time that you would then choose, because 
the lower class man would learn from the other, and 
be spurred on?—I have a very strong personal theory 
that when you have bad and good together the bad 
becomes much the strongest force. 


14097. They all become bad ?—Yes, 


; 14098. I wanted to elicit that answer from you. You 
hold that view quite firmly ?—I have often thought over 
it, and that is the conclusion I have come to. 


14089. But do you not find in playing games that 
one always plays up to a person a little better than 
oneself?—No doubt, but everyone is very anxious to 
excel ina game, and everyone is not so very anxious to 
excel in doing work. 

_ 14100. Speposing there was universal 
ing, you do not think that a year ld m 

infantry soldiers out of the whole is a DS 
you mean, taking good and bad together, that one year 
would make a good infantry soldier?’ 

14101. And strong discipline and iscipli 
You would not be afraid of workitig ts Med Sie 
could not lose them, when they could not go sway 


military train- 


14111. You think that the examination at the end 
of the second year is of a totally different character? 
—Yes. 

14112. However, you see the importance, do you not, 
of considering that question as to a two years’ course? 
—I do, indeed. $ 

14115. Because you might by a second course pase 


just double the number of men that you do now?—Yes. 


14114. Then as to a smaller and more efficient army, — 


I suppose no scheme has ever been worked out, has it, 
so far as you know, at the War Office, for carrying that 
principle into effect 7—No ; I da not know that the prin- 
ciple is even acknowledged there. 


14115. I do not suppose it is acknowledged, but still, 
even hypothetically, so far as you know that has not 
been done?—No, I do not think so. 


14116. Of course, if you leave the Indian and South 
African garrisons as they are now, you will have to 
consider whether you could, in view of the large num- 
ber of drafts that have to go out every year under the 
present terms of service, reduce the number of regular 
troops in this country ?—Yes. 


14117. Anyhow, no such scheme has at present been 
worked out even as a hypothesis?—I believe not. 


14118. (Sir George Taubman-Goldie.) As I gathered, 
you meant that smaller drafts would go out, that every- 
thing would be on a reduced scale ?—Yes. 


14119. (Viscount Esher.) If you reduce the forces 
abroad that would be so, but I am assuming that you 
keep the garrisons in India and South Africa up to 
their present strength ?—I said that I gave the garrison 
at Meerut as an example.’ 


14120. I quite understand that, but you see there are 
two ways of doing it; that was my point. It may bea 
necessity to keep the same number of troops in India’ 
and the same number of troops in South Africa ?—I 
Sede that it is, as a matter of fact, from what I have 
heard. 


14121. At the same time, I suppose you will admit 
that it does not necessarily follow that if you alter the 
terms of service you will have to send out the same 
number of drafts every year. That necessity is only 


: 


; 
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forced upon you by the present terms of enlistment ?— 
Certainly. 

14122. (Sir Frederick Darley.) With regard to the 
matters which you mentioned as being done during the 
second year of a staff officer's career at the Staff Col- 
lege, could they not be done apart from the Staff 
Meliege ; for instance, acquiring a knowledge how to 
work trains on the railway, entraining or detraining 
troops ?—I think a good deal might be done by sub- 
sidiary courses afterwards. I think an officer who ia 
going to be a Quartermaster-General afterwards ought 
to go to the Army Service Corps and learn something 
about transport and supply. That might be a three 
months’ course after he has finished. 


14123. And in the Medical School?—Yes, he might 
do a subsidiary course in that away from the Staff 
College. 


14124. Or for languages he might have a course on 
the Continent ?—Yes. 


14125, All that might be done away from the Steff 
College /—Yes. . 


- 14126. And yet he might be called upon to submit 
a to examination at the end of the second year? 
—Yes. 

14127. And in that way you get the two years’ staff 
employment and yet only one year in the Staff Col- 
lege #—Yes, I wrote once myself suggesting that after 
the second year a man should go and be attached to a 
big railway office and learn to work trains. 
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14128. (Viscount Esher.) And in that way, as Sir — Liout.- 
Frederick Darley suggests, you would increase the General Sir 


capacity of the Staff College ?—Yes. po a ae - 


14129. (Sir John Hopkins.) Were you satisfied with K.C.B., D.S.0. 
the way in which the wounded were brought in after 1S Feb. 1903 
the various actions by the bearer corps and people of eee 
that kind ?—I think the bearer corps did very well, but t 
there were sometimes great difficulties in their way im 
South Africa. I personally have no complaints. 


14130. So far as the organisation of the bearer corps 
went, and so on, you were fairly satisfied?—Yes, I 
was satisfied. 


14131. If there was any idea of a rearrangement of the 
scheme, you do not know that you could suggest any- 
thing better ?—No. 


14132. So far as the advance hospitals with the 
different columns are concerned, were you satisfied with 
them ?—Yes, I was thoroughly satisfied with them. 


14133. They did all that could reasonably be expected ? 
They did. 


14134. (Chairman.) I think it was a suggestion of Sir 
Frederick Treves’ that what was called the collecting 
station was not required now ?—No, I do not think it is. 
We always practise at mancuvres to have an inter- 
mediate station between the advance hospital and the 
actual fighting line; but I do not think it is required. 
I never saw it used on service. 
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14135. (Chairman.) You have been good enough to 
send us some notes (vide Appendix, page 612, post), 
upon which I will ask you questions. You went out 
with the Army Corps, I think, to South Africa P—Yes, 


14136. In command of one of the Divisions P—The 1st 
Division, 

14137. Was that an appointment made before you left 
home ?—Yes. : 


- 14138. When did you arrive in South Africa ?—I think 
early in November. It was the 7th November. 


14139. What was the position with regard to the dis- 
tribution of forces at that time ?—One of my Brigades 
was sent on to Natal, and the Brigade of Guards arrived 
after my arrival; then I was given the 9th Bri : 
consisting of Yorkshire Light Infantry, 5th Northumber- 
land Fusiliers, Northampton Regiment, half battalion 
Loyal North Lancashire, the other half battalion being 
garrisoned at Kimberley. Then there was a Brigade 
Division of Artillery at Orange River, the 9th Lancers 
was given to me as a cavalry regiment, and I had about 
120 or 130 Colonial Scouts, which were called Riming- 
ton’s Scouts, 


14140. And that.was the force with which you moved 
for the relief of Kimberley ?—That is so. 


14141. Had you any distinct instructions with regard 
to the movement on Kimberley ?—Yes, those orders I 
had given me by Sir Redvers Buller I have got, but I 
am sorry to say I have mislaid them, I wrote to 
Sir Redvers, and he told me that if I came to him 
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Lieut.- 


he would let me have a copy of them. You would be The toot 


able to obtain a copy from him, but I shall probably lay Methuen, 


my hand on them before long, and will forward the copy G.C.B., 
to you. K.C.V.0., 
14142. You could let us have the purport of them, I ©™-% 


that I had no reason for anticipating a determined resis 
ance from the enemy in any very large numbers between 
Orange River and Kimberley, though probably they 
would elect to fight on the Modder. My movements 
were to be made with as great celerity as possible, be- 
cause Kimberley seemed to be in straits according to 
Mr. Rhodes, and because there was the danger of re- 
inforcements coming from Natal to the enemy directly 
they heard of my advance. I had to relieve Kimberley, 
throw in a large supply of provisions, clear out the non- 
combatants, and return to Orange River. These were, 
in short, the orders I got from him. 


14143. The intention of your advance was simply to 
reinforce the garrison of Kimberley, and move the non- 
combatants, and come away again ?—No; I could not say 
my object was to reinforce Kimberley, but it was to clear 
out, I think, something like 11,000 useless mouths, who 
were black men, and so on. I was to send up the trains 
holding provisions sufficient for Kimberley to go on 
with for some time, and clear out all these black men 
and send them down country or where I could; at any 
rate get them out of Kimberley. 


14144. But you were to leave Kimberley again ?—Yes, 
to leave Kimberley again at once. I was to move Mr. 


suppose?—Yes, I gathered from Sir Redvers Buller 13 Feb, 1903, 
si 
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Litt. ’ Rhodes too, and having done that to get back as quick as 14157. It was from Major Paul, apparently ?—I do not: 
General ] could, ; aS mi recollect the telegram, oe - th ae #4 

oP ¢ Lord . 44145. You. were not to hold the line of country 14158: But; anyhow; I understand you to say that with 

re through which you advanced P—No. the object you had in view it was necessary for you to 

FIR: 14146, Where were you intended to come back to?—I _ hear the railway ?—Absolutely. I am now talking — 

CMG. should have come back to Orange River, and then I the advance up to Modder River, and there was no: 
es question there about ox transport. I think what you are 


~~ telegram which I do not think was kept— ‘ : ; : 
eee peat it was lost—in which Sir Redvers Buller Teferring to now. is after I had got to the Modder River 


2 to me and said: ‘You are to return to 2" my further advance up to Magersfontein, and when I 
prepare where I have got a million rations, You had sufficient transport. to take with me to Abbotsdam, 
will probably be cut off from us all; you must fight and so to attack the, Boers at Spytfontein, had I been 
the enemy where you meet him; and you must make successful at Magersfontein; but my force was not big, 
your way across to Colesburg to join French.” There- enough for me to encumber myself with more. than five 
fore my intention when I went back to Orange River days provisions, and that I was perfectly able to take 
was to have worked my way across from Orange River with the mule transport I had with me by first of all 
and taken over General French’s command as well as my clearing the whole of the regimental transport and 
owt ; Tee use of all Z could Bek be of tu my pesceae 

. ; ace e telegra: ! efore, 

14147. How did you think those conditions were to be correct. eT ahonld oh ree - onan "th . the ting pon 3 ‘ 
ecmplied with P—With the utmost celerity, because Kim- 14159. Y. <p : pr a 
berley seemed to be in straits according to Mr. Rhodes, ih ou go on to point out in the statement 
and because there was the danger of reinforcements - a you sent in that your force had so 
coming from Natal to the enemy directly they heard of S™@l an amount of cavalry phat you were immobile 
my advance. I had to relieve Kimberley, throw ina % compared with the Boers?—Yes. In such am 
large supply of provisions, clear,out the non-combatants, ie ‘vuntry, and against a force so composed, I con- 
and return to Orange River. To fulfil these conditions §!@er My mounted force of one cavalry regiment and 120 
it. would not have been an easy matter to march through Mounted Colonials inadequate: A battery of horse 
the country with a large ferce, because of the limited mire foe 8 dos Oe Sesieit u ge 

| t, ree batteries when I 
amount of mule transport (I had no ox transport), and got to Modder River, but if I had had a battery of horse 


the small supply of water in the country I had to : ; 
traverse. For instance, after the exhausting day of the ®"tillery they could have moved forward with cavalry, 


Graspan fight, there was only one well with a limited 14160. Had ~ou only one cavalry regiment ?—Yes, t 


supply of water and a pond of muddy water for my gQth L ~" : ; ‘ 
entire force of men, horses, and mules. As matters eat ee am talking now of the time up to th 


turned out the enemy made a determined resistance 
: : : 14161. That was the whole of your cavalry ?—That was 
from the first, and as their force consisted entirely of dL for iiiteniee T has pe rss its patch of 


mounted men they could on the defence change their 

poaitibn eaeaune ch ite t rapidity, changing thereby my As ak he I took the position there I had at my 

flank into a frontal attack, notably so at Graspan. fet, aboub 2,000 yards otf) tha whole of the Boer danger ! 
but I had not anybody to go for it; if I could have got 

14148. From the nature of your advance, therefore, a battery of horse artillery on to the heights, which were 

you had to keep to the railway?—I had to keep to the | not difficult to get up, I could have fired into their | 

railway; I had to keep to the railway, because I could convoy as long as I liked, but the horses of the field | 

only carry a certain amount, I forget how many days’, batteries were dead beat, the guns were heavier, and | 

of supplies with the mule transport, for most of that they could not get up. ; 

was required for the blankets, and so on, that had to go 

with the regiments, and the remainder of my provisions 





aoe The horses were not in good condition ?—No, 

a ; ; * ° : e horses were soon worn out, for they were in poor 
nea carried by the railway which followed me day'by | (on dition when they left Orange River, being dependent | 
J: entirely on their insufficient ration; there was no 
14149. Your transport was all mule transport P—Yes, grazing at Orange River. I do not recollect for certain 

and that was really only sufficient for the regimental what the ration there was; it should have been 10lbs. 


and staff requirements. . of oats and the ordinary ration of hay, and they might 
14150. Was it regimental transport?—Yes; Imaysay, have had that; but then Sir Redvers said to me: 
roughly speaking, it was regimental transport. Mind you, you will find there is grazing up there, 


; and you will make them graze; don’t listen to 

14151. Was there no question ef ox transport P—No, Jon & ; you- listen 

the anyone if he says they want more for their horses.” 
e ox transport never came up at all. Well, there was hardly any grazing there, and the 


14152, I was trying to lay my hands upon it, but some- _ horses oucht to : 
thing was said by some of the witnesses before about the’ ’ aj ok have had a. bette eg 


ox transport, and my recollection was that it was sug- 14163. Was that owing to any. peculiarity in the 
gested that ox transport should be given to your season?’—QOh, no; but you see the force had been there, 
force ’—I never heard of it, to the best of my recollee- Some time, and unless you can manage to cover a very 


tion. What date did they say it was offered to me? great deal of ground your force soon eats up the grass 
14153. On the 6th December, I think?—Yes, that was 270und, and another thing is that all that part of the 
when I was at Modder River. Karroo never gives good grazing. November, generally 


14154. This was a reply to a telegram referred to by aerate Ms & e000 sor Hs ' j 
Colonel Clayton in his evidence at Question 2752 : “ Your 5 ineen ee ee fame have had preeeck ya 
wee 106 ey manent all ceo for iets 5 * he had too: hopeful Gieaeauee the ete onihegh ; dighe 
ransport as suggested by you not required.—C.8.0. ate oe an e 
a ee River ” ?—You see, I suggested ox transport Sen a fib ot One ae 
Te. at O: . 
14155. No, that is an answer from your staff officer. ate Were those horses that had been lately landed, 
Then Colonel Clayton was asked this in question the pk a dire gore: yes oa erties i—I ame 
; EB birthe : een. ther na 
Paui on the subject of transport for Lord Methuen’ a. B8gade Division was a Brigede Division that came from 
vance?” And he replied : “ Yes, we had a communication iprlorabes ; I think they went out somewhere about 
from him to the effect that Lord Methuen had practi- ugust, but that I cannot tall had hit 
cally refused to have ox transport with him. We wished 14166. Then their horses would have had some time, 
him to have ox transport as a reserve, inorder that if he at any rate, to acclimatise?—Some little time. I had 
wanted to get away from the railway he could have better answer that I do not know what time they went 
done ates — ee a a occasions to have ox trans- . there. 
port wi im; hesaid he did not want.such slow-moving 14167. I onl ked th tion. b 
e : y as e question because we have had 
pet ?—That would be after T got to Modder go much evidence to show that the horses that were not 
: acclimatised failed very rapidly?—Yes, that is quite 
14156. On the 6th December ?—Yes, that would have true. I think you might say they were not 
been so. I think my fores would not have been sufficient  acclimatised. 


to have taken my mule transport and the ox trans 

f ; port I 14168..The remarks you have now been maki fer 

perp patie: Soqnetiy but I do not recollect the telegram to the time when you were between the Gtange- River 
— ; _» and the Modder P—Yes. . 2 
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14169. Will you now deal with the events after cross- 
ing the. Modder?—As': regards’ the » Magersfontein 
reverse, without wishing to rake: up “more than 
I can help, the disputed question as to whether or no 
my force should have marched round the enemy’s left 
fank, I consider that such a movement, entailing as 
it did quitting my line of communications, leaving the 
strong ridge of which Magersfontein formed the key 
in the enemy’s hands, would have been unjustifiably 
hazardous, My reason for saying so was because my 
force was not sufficiently. mobile, nor was my mounted 
force, augmented. by one cavalry regiment, adequate. 
The.question of transport would have been a matter of 
difficulty supposing my force had been adequate for, the 
task set it, . .. Dee oa “7 

714170. Does:that, mean, that you had a second cavalry 
regiment at that time?—Yes, I had one more cavalry 
regiment ; the 12th Lancers were sent to me. 


° 14171. All your cavalry at that time was two cavalry 
regiments and 120 Colonials ?~Yes. 


_ 14172. If you had quitted the line of railway, what 
would that have involved ?—Do you mean the amount 
of rations I would have had to take? 

14173. Yes, that is one point ?—I should haye had: to 
be away from the Modder River five days, which would 
have entailed five days’ provisions. 
14174. Marching to the right to get round?—Yes, to 
vet round the enemy’s left. 


14175. Had you transport to take that quantity ?—~— 
es, 


14176. But you would have had to guard your com- 
munications during that time ?—I should have had to 
yuard my communications by occupying Magersfontein 
with a strong detachment ; that was the reason of my 
attacking Magersfontein. I should never have dreamt 
of going round the Magersfontein position and leaving 
t in the hands of the enemy, because all they had to do 
was to come right across my rear and cut me off from 
my line of communications. The very first thing I 
nad to do was to secure my line of communications by 
»eccupying the key of the enemy’s position, and having 
lone that I meant to leave a strong detachment of the 
dighlanders on the Magersfontein ridge and to push on 
vith the remainder of my force to Abbotsdam, 


14177. I did not quite understand. I thought from 
yhat you said before that when you referred to “ Leaving 
he strong ridge of which Magersfontein formed the key 
n the enemy’s hands,’’ you meant to leave them there ?— 
'o leave the enemy there? 


14178. Yes, to leave the enemy at Magersfontein ?— 
)n the ridge? [ 

14179. Yes?—No, I put st “leaving the strong ridge 
f which Magersfontein formed the key in the enemy’s 
possession would have been unjustifiably hazardous.” 
considered that such a movement, entailing as it did 
juitting my line of communications, and leaving the 
trong ridge of which Magersfontein formed the key in 
he. enemy’s hands, would have been unjustifiably 
azardous. I say that I meant to have taken the 
Miagersfontein ridge, and to have left a detachment of 
lighlanders there. 


14180. I understand now; what I understood was 
hat you would have made your flank march leaving 
Magersfontein and going round it?—No, that is just 
vhat I say would have been unjustifiably hazardous, 
yecause I should have had my whole line of communica- 
ions cut off. ; 

14181. So that the taking of Magersfontein was a 
reliminary in any case?—It was absolutely essential, 
cause I knew perfectly well that there was an equally 
trong, and T was told a stronger position between 
facersfontein and Kimberley, called Spytfontein 
tidge, and the Boers would have fallen back upon 
spytfontein. From Abbotsdam to the ridges which 
orm the position of Spytfontein was about six miles, 
nd then I had to fight five miles before I got to the 
ailway. If I had left the heights of Magersfontein 
n the enemy’s possession, had fought them again 
+ Spytfontein, and had not been successful, I would 
sk you what my position would have been ; whereas, if 
fought at Spytfontein (the Magersfontein ridge being 
n my possession), and was unsuccessful, my line of re- 
irement was always perfectly secure. 


14182. And at that period, as I understand you, you 
onsider your force was inadequate in cavalry P—Yes, 


14183. And in the matter of horse artillery 7—No, 
ot then, because I had got a battery of horse artillery, 


Os 
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14184. (Sir Frederick Darley.) What was the strength 
of the cavalry regiment approximately ?#—I could not 
give you its fighting strength, because the horses of the 
9th Lancers were so wretchedly weak, and probably a 
good many men dismounted. ) 


14185. (Chairman.) But in the other arms of the 
service was the force adequate ?—No; considering the 
strong position held by the Boers at Magersfontein, ac- 
cording to the rules of war, for an attacking force I 
could not call the infantry force adequate, but I am 
not making any complaint on that score. ‘I am still 
lingering on the fact that I had not enough mounted 
men. : 


14186. At the subsequent. stages of your command 
you had adequate forces /—Yes. , 


14187. We had from Lord Roberts the other day an 
account of the various movements, and I do not suppose 
it is necessary to take you through the events that 
occurred during the time you were in command on the 
west 2—No. 


14188. The next point is with regard to the quality 
of the men, and in the first place as to their shooting ?— 
The shooting of the Regular troops was conducted under 
exceptional difficulties on account of the clearness of the 
atmosphere, and because the enemy offered no good 
target, but my opinion gained from my experience 
during the Tirah and the South African campaigns ig 
that the shooting of our infantry is not worthy of the 
accuracy and the long range powers possessed by the 
present rifle. 

14189. (Sir John Hopkins.) May I interrupt you for 
one moment to ask you how the clearness of the atmos- 
phere interferes with good shooting ?—Because it is so 
difficult to tell the distances, after being accustomed 
to the English atmosphere. . 


14190. It is a case of judging distances ?—Absolutely, 


and that would be the same in the Tirah too, although 


not to the same extent. 


14191. (Chairman.) Will you proceed with your 
statement?—No money can be so well spent by the 
nation on the Army as it can be on musketry practice. 
I do not lay the blame on the soldier for his want of 
precision in aiming or his lack of knowledge in judging 
distances correctly. I blame ourselves, because we have 
set so far too much stress on the figure of merit in the 
different battalions in the Army, which, in the opinion 
of many, would be far better abolished. We require to 
devote far more time, money and intelligent interest on 
musketry practice, specially at movable targets. 
should see that the soldier, whilst shooting, takes care 
he does mot offer a target to the enemy. Good shooting, 
accurate judging of distance, and intelligent use of 
ground are the very essence of success in modern war- 
fare, and well worth the purchase at a heavy price. 


14192. What is the objection to the figure of merit 7— 
I think it gives a fictitious value to the shooting of 
regiments. It is done a great deal with fixed targets, 
and they think much more of the figure of merif shown 
in a battalion than of the ordinary work that would be 
done by companies firing at movable targets, and so on. 


14193. Does it mean that you want more individual 
training of the men?—More individual training of the 
men, and much more of the company officers, and much 
less parading before the Army what they are doing in 
each regiment, I think. I am speaking now rather 
from what I have been told by regimental officers them- 
selves. In India, in Malta, and in England it is so 
very difficult to get the conditions the same. TI think 
the conditions, for instance, at the Cape, at Malta, in 
India and in England are so different that you never 
can make the figure of merit perfectly fair, and at the 
same time it is the old story, it is a good self adyertise- 
ment, whereas if you do the work modestly and quietly 
it pays the best in the end. 

14194. The figure of merit, as I understand, repre- 
sents the merit of the regiment in the mass ?—Yes. 
You say one regiment has 141, and the next has 140. 
and no regiment is very content with itself. 


14195. But in modern warfare what you have to look 
to is the individual man ?—The individual work, and to 
make your company officer responsible, and see he does 
the work, and you need not bother so much about what 
the regiment’s figure of merit. 


14196. Of course, you cannot very well get over the 
differences of atmosphere?—No, and that is wnat I 
mean; the figure must be fictitious, if you are practising 
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ne regiment at Malta, and one in Engiand,’where the 
tidtegess are 80 very different. Take the Cape, at Wyn- 
berg; all the men had to do was to walk about 500 yards 
down to their rifle range, and shoot just when they 
liked with the greatest ease, But now I take a battalion 
of the Guards; they would go down to Pirbright; they 
have to shoot perhaps in April in cold weather, with 
a good deal of wind, get through their shooting, and 
come back again; there is no fairness of comparison 
between the two. I only give you these two instances. 


14197. But there would always be the difficulty of 
training soldiers in this country as completely as you 
could under better conditions elsewhere ?/—That is per- 
fectly true, but what I have said applies to the figure of 
nerit. 

14198. Do you think you could get the individual 
soldier to learn the judging of distances ?—Much better, 
but I do not think you want to hurry so much as you 
do. I think, as I say, that you want to spend more 
money and time in encouraging shooting and in en- 
couraging company officers to take interest in it. 


14199. You have also to see that the soldier keeps 
under cover whilst he is shooting ?—Yes, that is very 
desirable. As to the shooting of the Militia, when I 
say that in mamy cases the men had not even gone 
through their musketry practice, and were recruits in a 
musketry sense, I do not think I need go any further. 


14200. The Militia in any case cannot have the same 
amount of practice as the Army /—No. 


14201. Did you see any Militia regiments or any parts 
of Militia regiments which had had sufficient training? 
—Yes, I had with me after Pretoria, during the last part 
of the war, a company of mounted infantry from 
Bedford and North Staffordshire, and I think they were 
perhaps the best company that I had in my Division, 
but there were a good number of old soldiers among 
them. 


14202. And I suppose they had been out for some 
time ?—Yes, they had been out for some time, and they 
are two exceptionally fine Militia regiments. The other 
Militia regiments had never had a chance of firing, as 
far as I remember. 


14203. Have you seen enough of Militia regiments not 
only in the war, but otherwise, to say if it is possible 
with the present amount of training to make them good 
shots?—No, I do not think the present amount of 
practice for the Militia is sufficient. You have them out 
for a certain number of weeks, and they have to get 
through their drill and their musketry practice, and it 
is a scramble from beginning to end. Of course, it 
depends a great deal where they have their ranges; if 
the ranges happen to be close to barracks they save 
time; but I can safely say that if the present weapon 
is to be made proper use of and appreciated properly 
the amount of time they have for musketry practice is 
not sufficient. 


14204. (Viscount Esher.) How many days do they 
have?—I cannot answer that question now, as they 
have altered the conditions. Then as to the shooting 
of the Imperial Yeomanry, I do not suppose any men 
would be more surprised than the Yeomen, were I to say 
their marksmanship was satisfactory. But it is not to 
be expected it would be. Anyone who has any know- 
ledge of Volunteers and Yeomen will know how very 
seldom you find the combination of a man who is a good 
horseman, and also proficient with a rifle. I found 
that in 1884, when I had to get together at a fortnight’s 
notice something like 600 men for Sir Charles Warren’s 
Expedition. It was noticeable how few men who 
could ride knew anything whatever about a rifle, and 
vice versa; the men who would go down to the range 
and would take the trouble to shoot at a target could 
not ride a horse. It is very difficult to find a man 
who is a good rider to hounds who would care to go 
down to a range for an hour to fire at a target. 


‘ 14205. (Chairman.) There was a ditterence between 
the first contingent and the second contingent of Yeo- 
manry, was there not ?—Yes, I have not said anything 
about the second contingent, because you stop at Pre- 
toria. When the second contingent of Yeomanry came 
out their riding was hopelessly bad ; they had no know- 
ledge of a horse, or how te ride, and there were only 
a few farmers among them. Tn the first contingent the 
tarmer element was not so large as one would have 
thought. In the second contingent there were eH 
townsmen, and when first Lord Kitchener oedGeuar df 
ta make a combined movement with the new Feunatiy 
? 
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I pointed out to him that I could not possibly take them — 
alone, and so I took my old Yeomanry and those of the 


mew Yeomanry who were good enough. I then 


formed a column of them, and they did their work very 
fairly. Afterwards there came to me a certain 
number of men who I always understood were men 
from the East End, and they were men of an inferior 
stamp. 
14206. Were they in the second contingent ?— 
Yes. When I started for my first trek when 
they were all new Yeomanry, I told Lord Kitchener that 
I did so knowing perfectly well the danger, ana I 
pointed it out to him, and some of them suffered 
accordingly from not having any knowledge of 
shooting or riding. I wish to say of the second 
contingent (because there has been a good deal of 
adverse criticism against them), that they were not in a 
position either through capacity for riding, shooting, or 
discipline at first to render a satisfactory account of 
themselves, but by the time they had once got into 
working order even those men who came from the East 
End, and who were quite a lower class, had their hearts 
in the right place, and did their work intelligently, and 
I have not one single word to say against them. I am 
very glad you have given me the chance to say this much 
for them, because I have seen so many criticisms abus- 
ing the men for their want of pluck. It was not 
their fault; it was sending them out unprepared, and 
not giving them a chance when they got to the country of — 
getting into order before they were in front of the 
enemy, 


14207. You must bear in mind with regard to t 
limitation on our Inquiry which you have referred 
that that applies only to military operations, and a 
question with regard to the men we can inquire in 
throughout ?—Yes. 


14208. The men of the first contingent, I think, our 
evidence goes to show were better riders, and knew 
more about horses ?—Yes, good riders. - I will now pro- 
ceed with my evidence as to the shooting. We have 
now to make the Yeoman know that his riding powers 
are of little value unless he is at any rate a fair shot. 
The shooting of the Colonials from the Cape, Australia, 









New Zealand, and Tasmania varied very much, but in 
some corps was decidedly good. Making good use of 
ground came natural to them. Although the Colonials 
from Australia, New Zealand, and Tasmania joined me 
later on in the campaign, it is as well to include th 
in my evidence. 


14209. You were satisfied on the whole with the 
shooting of the Colonials ?—Yes. 


14210. Then, as to the marching?—As soon as the 
weak men were weeded out, and the troops were in con- | 
dition there was no question as to the men marching — 
well. I cannot ever recollect the men not being ready 
to do more than I asked them to perform. I gladly 
include the Militia and the Volunteer companies in this 
statement. As long as the men are well fed and taken . 
care of by their officers one need not fear stragglers. I 
except, as a rule, the men of Section D from the above 
remarks, as they fell out, and we left a good many 
behind at different places. 


14211. What does that mean with regard to Section 
D?—They are men having special qualifications. 
I was going to say they are more or less veterans who 
go into Section D. 

14212. (Sir Henry Norman.) Technically there is a 
particular meaning attached to Section D; it is men 
who have gone through the reserve, and are allowed to 
serve again ?—Yes, they are allowed to serve again, for 
certain reasons. j 


14213. And they get the great advantage of being | 
allowed, if they fail during the compaign from ill- 
health or wounds, to count the whole of their previous 
service ?—I do not recollect. 

14214. And he is a man who has gone through the 
reserve, and is allowed to come back ?—Yes, and only 
for special reasons he is allowed to go on. 

14215. (Chairman.) He may have fallen out because 
he was physically unfit ?—That is it, I think, because 
he was more or less a cripple. 

14216. As to the cavalry, you do not wish to express © 
an opinion ?—No, Ido not mean, to say anything against 
their horsemanship; but I do not care to give an 
opinion. 

14217. In mentioning horsemanship in the memo 
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randum we sent to you, we: did not mean only 
the cavalry]—No; 1 have mentioned the others, 
As regards the Yeomanry of the first contingent, 
I think, on the whole, their horsemanship was 
quite satisfactory. As regards the Colonial corps the 
rider and horse were one, The artillery were the best 
horsemasters in my force; then I put the cavalry next. 

14218. Is that horsemanship or horsemastership /—I 
allude now to horsemanship. } 

14219. Will you now deal with horsemastership /— 
The artillery were the best horsemasters in my force, 
the cavalry next. The Yeoman and the Colonials 
seemed at first to have an idea that I had an unlimited 
supply of horses always ready for them at a moment’s 
notice. After I made them march on foot for some 
little time they seemed to realise the value of riding, 
and in time became fair horsemasters. 


14220. Does that mean you made them walk because 
they were not taking sufticient care of their horses /— 
‘Yes, when I found a great many of them knocking their 
‘horses up, I formed them into a company and attached 
them to the Loyal Lancashires, and told them they 
could walk with them. There were not so many of them 
on foot next time. We have in peace time to make the 
Colonials and Yeoman understand what a horse can do 
if properly tended, for at present they have very little 
idea of saying a horse or nursing a tender back. 


14221. You speak there only of the Colonials and 
Yeomanry ; I think some of our evidence goes further, 
and, indeed, all through, except perhaps in the artil- 
lery ?—I had nothing to do with cavalry with my force 
after Modder River, except for a few days in the Marico 
country, because I only had Yeomanry and Colonials. 


14222. Have you any reason to doubt that those ob- 
servations apply also to some extent to the cavalry ?- 
I have no experience. 


14223. The next point is entrenchment and cover ?— 
The Boers taught us the advantage of narrow deep 
trenches, the line being scarcely visible. We were at 
first too apt to show our line of defence. Our men had 
not much idea of selecting sites for entrenchments, or 
using configuration of ground to conceal themselves ; 
the officers were not strong on this point. This is the 
fault of our peace training, and the want of suitable 
ground for practising entrenching. The Boers and 
Colonials made use of ground instinctively, probably 
from living in country away from towns, and many of 
them accustomed to stalking game. 


14224. The conditions of modern warfare make that a 
very important point ?—Very important indeed. 


14225. Do you think you could bring the ordinary 
British soldier to a reasonable idea of the necessity of 
taking cover ?—Yes, to a great extent, but I do not 
think you can ever expect any soldier in our disciplined 
Army to instinctively gain cover ike a man who lives in 
an open country, and who is in the habit of stalking 
game. 


14226. Would the class of man you get as a recruit for 
the Army have intelligence enough—he has plenty of 


pluck—to take up that idea?—As I said, to a certain 


extent, but you would never expect him to have the 
cunning and shrewdness of the Dutchman, or of our 
Colonials from New Zealand and Australia. 


14227. And to get a really satisfactory Army from 
that point of view, you would have to go to a more in- 
telligent class ?—Yes. 


14228. Then as to the physique of the men?—In the 
Guards very fine; in the Regulars very fair; in the 
Militia fair in some battalions, indifferent :n others. 
My remarks are limited up to the time the troops 
reached Pretoria. When I was at Lichtenburg in the 
latter period of the war there came a strong draft 
for the Northamptons, and I have seen a good many bad 
drafts when I was on the staff and commanding the 
Home District, but I do not think I ever saw so bad a 
draft as that. 

14229. For the Northampton Regiment or Militia? 
—The Northampton Regiment; I reported it to the 
Commander-in-Chief at the time. ; 

14230. Bad in physique ?—Absolutely wretched, the 
physique and the general conditions of a man (the 
moral conditions of a man), in my opinion, go together. 
That is to say, if you get a wretched set of men like 
that, you may be perfectly certain that if they get 
into a tight corner they will not face it. 
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14231. Were they men recruited under the ordinary 


‘conditions ?—I. know nothing about them—1i should 


think so. 


14232. They came out as a draft?—They came out 
as a draft to the Northamptons. 


14233. The Yeomanry you have spoken to, I think? 


—In the first contingent of the Yeomanry the physique 


and stamina yaried greatly, which fact, I assume, 
accounts for the large number who went home early 
in the war. A large percentage of those who found 
their way into hospital were either not strong enough 
or energetic enough to risk a second winter on the veldt. 
There was a very marked improvement in this respect 
in the second contingent of Yeomanry, for they did 
their best to avoid going into hospital, and then re- 
joined without delay. It is only fair to those men in 
the first contingent of Yeomanry who stayed out the 
whole of their time, many at very great self-sacrifice, 
and saw the really hard work, dating from the time 
we left Krugersdorp in July, 1900, to make this remark, 
and also because in the event of the Yeomanry being 
called upon to serve in any future campaign it is as well 
to bear in mind this abnormally large wastage in war. 


14234. You mean that the men who stayed out in the 
first Yeomanry for the whole of the time were not those 
who found their way into hospital, and were invalided 
home?—No. There was no difficulty in getting home in 
the case of the first contingent ; a man had to ask leave 
and Lord Roberts generally allowed it; but later on, 
with Lord Kitchener, I am glad to say a very firm hand 
was put down, and men could not get away. 


14235. A good many of the first Yeomanry stayed out 
during the whole time ?—Yes, a very fair number, but 
still the proportion of Yeomanry out of the whole force 
that went back to England was far larger than it ever 
should have been; I mean there were a good number 
of men who went home not having done their full share, 


14236. They were only enlisted, of course, for a year ? 
—They were enlisted for a year, and as long as the war 
would last, and that is what I got them to understand 
perfectly clearly ; I had no nonsense about it. When- 
ever they came up to me with the year theory, I said, 
“ Nothing of the sort; it is as long as the war will last.” 
They said, “ Lord Roberts has stated the war was over,” 
and I said, “Is it over?” That is all. 


14237. If that was the real interpretation of the con- 
dition, why were they allowed to go?—A man would 
come forward and say his mother had gone to a lunatic 
asylum, and there was nobody else to look after his 
sister, or that his wife was dying, and so on, and I 
sent all these forward. I must say they always had a 
remarkably good excuse, but it is extraordinary how 
all these reasons vanished when they knew they would 
not be allowed to go home any more. We could not 
write home to England always and ascertain if the story 
was absolutely true. With the exception of the objects 
of the above remarks I can conceive no troops possessed 
of higher morale than the men whom I had the honour 
to command throughout the campaign; and I hope I 
may not be out of order if I include the second con- 
tingent of Yeomanry, the Volunteer companies, the 
Volunteers in the other branches, and the Rhodesian 
Police in these remarks, all of whom served under me 
in the latter part of the war. The Volunteer com- 
panies are those that joined the infantry regiments 
there, and seemed to me to do very good work. 


14238. They fell in with the regiments ?—Yes, 


14239. One witness seemed to think it was perhaps a 
little hard on a Volunteer company going out to find 
itself placed in a crack regiment, and that it was a 
severe strain?—It was very hard on them at the 
end, because I remember wishing the Volunteer com- 
panies “Good-bye” in August, or about that date. 
when they thought they were going home, and they 
stayed on for another five or six months after that, but 
I never heard any grumbling from them. ‘ 


14240. I meant rather that it was a strain on their 
physique being brought out to join a crack regiment 
in hard fighting trim ?—They did not march at first as 
well as the others. 


14241, But they soon took up ?—Yes. 


14242. As to the intelligence of the men?~As to the 
cavalry soldier, what struck me in comparing him with 
the Yeoman or Colonial was the lack of individual 
initiative. To give an example of what I mean. I was 
marching through the Marico district, living from 
hand to mouth, an] I noticed some nosebags of the 
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Bpeepeea) cavalry whilst on the march empty, although the 


Y Yeomen and Colonials had theirs all full of mealies 
Tae for! —the two latter required no telling. I remember the 
Methuen, Colonial Division which joined im the chase 
CCB after De Wet—Cape men—and I do not know 
K.C.V.0., how they would have got on at all if what 
CMG. J have just said had not been true of them. I 


faery id: “If you have no provisions at all, how are you 
13 Feb. 1903. pene on?” They ait : “Lord Kitchener gave us 
~~ orders to live on the country, and we live on it”; 
and I must say they did. The cavalry soldier, on 
the contrary, had probably received no definite in- 
structions; he had not been trained to look out for 
‘himself, and to use his own intelligence; he is 
‘dependent on his officer or non-commissioned officer, 
‘and if he finds himself alone he gets into difficulties. 
The shrewdest men I have ever had to deal with are the 
‘Colonials; anything they do not know is not worth 
knowing. ‘They were quite the Boer’s equal in every- 
thing but courage, in which quality they excelled him 
‘greatly. The Yeomanry gained in military knowledge 
to a surprising extent during the campaign. They 
bought their experience rather expensively at first, but 
T could place implicit reliance in them after a short 
time. This good result was due to their individual in- 
telligence, their independence, and the confidence they, 
with justice, placed in the leading of many of their 
officers. The first Yeomanry had the great advantage 
of having men in the county whom they knew, and, 
therefore, here was a thorough county esprit de corps. 
The Royal Engineer fitted himself into any job, seemed 
theoretically and practically well educated for work and 
service, and it made no difference whether the officer 
was by his side or not. I question whether there is 
very much room for improvement in the gunner as a 
fighting machine. Most of my time in action was spent 
with a battery, and I give the officers the utmost credit 
for the fine fighting soldier they have formed out of the 
same material supplied to the infantry. The gunner 
thinks of nothing but his horses and gun, and there is 
little more he can be taught about either. 

14243. Is the gunner the same material as the in- 
fantry +~Yes. The garrison gunner is a bigger man 
altogether; he is the sort of man you would have for 
the Guards for standard, but the ordinary gunner is 
much the same as we have for the infantry. 


14244. Because otherwise your evidence about intelli- 
gence seems to point to the same thing, that if you want 
an intelligent soldier you must get a class that is 
intelligent to take him from?—Yes. The gunner does 
not require so much individuality; all he has to do is to 
be fixed on to his gun and he knows what he has to do, 
and it is extraordinary under fire, even under the hardest 
circumstances, how little the gunner notices anything 
else but his gun. 


14245. But the infantryman has to exercise a great 
deal of individuality P—Yes, 


14246. And that is where, perhaps, he fails P—That is 
where he would fail. 


14247. Then as to officers?—Taking the regimental 
officer, a very great improvement has been shown of late 
years in the knowledge possessed, and the interest taken 
in his profession, by regimental officers. No doubt 
there is much more to be done. If they have short- 
comings, let us be fair and not lay all the blame on them, 
but admit frankly the shortcomings belong to our system, 
and sometimes are our own. You cannot make bricks 
without straw, and can anything have been more dis- 
heartening to a zealous officer than to find himself in 
command of a company reduced from various causes to a 
unit not worth commanding? Added to this, he often 
finds himself restricted to ground quite inadequate, or 
unadapted for tactical instruction. 


_ 14248. Are you referring there to his training in peace 
tume?—Yes, I am referring to his training in peace time. 
14249. Do you refer in that to the fact which has been 
brought before us that in many cases regiments are so 


Pees that they scarcely can appear on parade at all? 
~ -Yes, 


14250. (Sir John Edge.) Is that reduced by the men 
being taken away for other duties >_Not only that, but 


so many of them are recruits, and th, LAT 
under strength. : e regiment is often 


14251. (Sir Frederick Daricy.) And th 
away to perform menial duties ?’—Yes, ae ey eee 
away for everything—servants, for instance, or perhaps 
to do the gardens and what not. Tt is extraordinary 
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the number who are taken off duty from one cause or — 
another, but,:of course, hitherto there have been very — 
many recruits to drill and drafts. to send off to the regi- Me 
‘ments abroad. ; “11 ts 

14252. (Chairman.) We had it in evidence that for 
fatigue duties alone so many were taken that it seriously — 
impaired the possibility of drill ?—That is perfectly true, | 


14253. That you have seen yourself ?—Yes. ~ 


14254. Does that obtain all through the Army P—Yes, — 

suppose it varies very much according to garrisons, but — 
naturally it does prevail extensively. You must have 
your coal fatigues, dnd so on, just the same in every 
barracks, 

I 14255. Would it apply to the Guards, for instance P— 
es, 
14256. (Sir Frederick Darley.) We are told it does not 

apply to the cavalry, and that where the cavalry are with — 

infantry the infantry do the work ?—That is so; particu- 
larly with the Guards there are daily duties they have to 
peritorm ; for instance, at Windsor I think it is 46 men 
that have to be found for guard every day, and if you 
multiply that by two, the guard coming: off and the 
guard going on, there are 92 men on duty at once, and 
when you come to add to that the number of recruits 
and the number of men employed in barrack duty, and 
so on, you will find you have a very small company left. 


14257, (Chairman.) And that impairs the training of 
the regiment and the training of the officers?—Abso- _ 
lutely. Of course, the authorities have done their best _ 
by fixing a certain period of time for company trainin 
when every man is supposed to be present. 
think very likely in the Guards that is to some ext 
satisfactory, but in some line regiments even then, wit 
the number of recruits that are always in barracks and 
the duties that take them away from their company, 
they have very small companies indeed, . . 


14258. Have you ever considered, how that difficulty 
could be met ?—No; it is a very difficult matter to meet. 
I will not go so far as to say that I can give any sugges-. 
tion; I can only point out what has been done. ‘Z 


14259. One suggestion made was that fatigue ep 
ought not to be met by men belonging to the regiment at 
all, but ought to be done by, say, Reservists P—That 
might be, 

14260. Would that meet the difficulty to any extent? 
—Yes, that would meet the difficulty by increasing the 
expense to the country very considerably, : 


14261. The expense, no doubt, is the difficulty pve 
because that means employing so many more men in the 
Army. a 


14262. But if you are to have the men who are being 
trained properly trained, and the regiment made pro- 
perly efficient by their officers being sufficiently trained, — 
do you see any other way of doing it?—No, I cannot help — 
you. 


14265. The regiment must be kept fairly full in order 
that that result may be brought about?—I think the 
reason to a great extent is that of the men who are in 
the regiment there is an enormous number of recruits, 
and although the regiment on paper may be ail right, it 
is full of a large number of immature men who are no ~ 
good to anybody. 


14264. But that surely is a different point rather, and 
as long as our present system of linked battalions goes 
on that must be so?—Yes, I think so. I think a con- 
siderable change is necessary, but what that change 
is I cannot venture to say. 

14265. Outside that matter, if you take away in addi- 
tion men who are trained soldiers and put them to other 
duties which should be performed by other men, you still 
further reduce the efficiency P—Certainly. 


14266. (Sir Henry Norman.) Short service, of course, 
greatly increases that evil, because there are so many 
more recruits in the regiment than there would otherwise 
be ?—Yes, we are always quoting Germany, but where 
they get their immense advantage is that it is a wheel 
all through the year; they begin in October, and go 
right round, and they have a system. As long as we 
have recruits joining all through the year we must be 
prepared for losing a great number of men every year 
from learning their work, and with our present or- 
ganisation we can have no regular system. | 


14267. (Sir Frederick Darley.) Over what period are 
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the men expected to drill? I think you said there was 
some time when the men must all be there?—Yes, they 
have a company training, and that is about one month in 
the year; then you have the whole of your company 
together as strong as you can get it, and you train them ; 
‘but, as I say, now, as a matter of fact, with the 
wecruits, and men not available, very often the numbers 
have been. far too few for the officer to take an interest 
in his work, 


14268. (Chairman.) Will you proceed about the offi- 
cers ?—The best young officers I have ever met were 
‘serving in Native regiments in India; and why? Be 
cause they had commands in which they could take 
interest, plenty of ground for practice, and occupying 
‘positions of responsibility. It is this system which 
establishes the keenness in Continental armies, and 1f we 
wish to stimulate emulation in our regimental officers 
the remedy lies in ourselves. The more in- 
telligent work I have given them, the more I have 
forced them to be independent, and not to rest on their 
seniors for support, the better and keener soldiers they 
were for it. Whether the double company system would 
not be a wise innovation, considering our small com- 
panies, I have for many years thought worth considera- 
tion, That is the important point; if you cannot sug- 
gest any means by which you can make the companies 
stronger than they are, there is always the solution of 
having in the infantry what they have in the cavalry, 
which is the squadron system, and there at once you get 
two fairly strong companies made into a good strong 
company. Our company system of eight companies 
gives you a small number of men, if you compare them 
with the big companies the Germans have. 


14269. The German companies are larger P—The Ger- 
man companies are much larger—250 on war footing and 
the consequence is that if you have the double company 
‘system you would always have a unit well worth work- 
ing. I advocated that years and years ago. 


14270. (Sir Henry Norman.) And then the Germans 
call them companies, and not double companies P—Yes, 
‘but we could always work the two companies under the 
— one officer. 

14271. Do you not think it would be a better system 
to have them in one big company, as they have on the 
Continent ?—Yes, but there is always the difficulty, 
particularly abroad, of sending a company complete on 
detachment; you might send half a company. 


14272. (Sir Frederick Darley.) And you would have 
‘two captains to each company, in accordance with that 
“suggestion /—Yes. 

14273. (Sir Henry Norman.) They do not have that 
in the German Army ?—No ; there they have a big com- 
‘pany. 

14274. They have that in the Native armies now—the 
double company ?—Yes, I never could see the objection 
to it, and I see great advantages in it. 

14275. (Sir Frederick Darley.) The German captain 
commands a larger unit?—Yes, it is 250 on war 
footing. There is another very important matter, 
and that is whether you might not try to 
strengthen the territorial system by placing, so 
far as possible, officers in the regiments, Militia 
and Regulars, belonging to their own counties; 
that is to say, you find the county magnates putting 
their sons into Militia regiments which have nothing 
whatever to do with the county, and I think if it could 
be established as far as possible that the officers belong- 
ing to the Militia and the territorial regiment should 
‘be officered by gentlemen belonging to the county it 
would have a very good effect, certainly on the Militia 
cand, I think, on the Line regiment, too. Everything 
‘you can do to bring together the feeling between the 
‘regiment and the county I think ought to be done. 


14276. (Chairman.) That would increase the esprit de 
corps?—Yes, and I think it would improve the recruit- 
ing as well; for instance, in the Yeomanry the work 
is done a great deal individually, and I think if you 
found the gentlemen of counties in their own regiments 
they themselves would help to get recruits, and you 
-would stimulate recruiting to a great extent, or to some 
extent, at any rate. Now I see, for instance, a popular 
Militia regiment in Scotland taking away two or three 
‘young officers in my own county who ought to be in 
their own Militia regiment. 

14277. (Sir Henry Norman.) And that obtained to 
some extent in the Yeomanry ?—Yes, most officers in the 
Yeomanry belong to their own county. 
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14278. (Sir George Taubman-Goldie.) Would there not 
be difficulty in the Regulars under the system of open 
competition ?—Yes, but I mean as far as you could; I 
do not say you could do it altogether, but I would 
recommend that as the principle, and you could work 
up to it. You need not always carry it out, but as much 
as you can. Ifa Welshman comes up, and there is a 
Shropshire regiment and a Worcestershire, I would, 
for choice, put him into his own county regiment. 


14279. Would there not spring up a feeling amongst 
the officers that they should try to get rid of anyone who 
did not belong to the county /—I belong to the Scots 
Guards, and 1 do not think there was any particular 
feeling there against the English. I spoke to an officer 
commanding a battalion in my own county, and he was 
very strongly in favour of my suggestion, 

14280. But at any time there was an irregular regi- 
ment attached to the territorial regiment of which a 
large proportion of the officers were county men, some 
of these men getting in by open competition, and no 
special county men, would be considered as rather out- 
siders ?’—They might have their choice, but there is the 
ordinary luck, and you would put them into the county 
regiment if you could instead of putting them into a 
regiment of which they know nothing. The thing to do 
is to begin with the Militia. 

14281. The Militia and Yeomanry would stand on a 
different footing, but I would be rather afraid of estab- 
lishing a feeling in a Regular regiment of such a kind 
that there would be a tendency to get rid of any officer 
who did not belong to the county?—I do not think 
there would be ; there might. be. You might get 10 or 
12 county officers in a regiment, but you would never get 
the majority. 

14282. (Chairman.) Now, I suppose the county men go 
into the Militia of their own county ?—To a great extent, 
but nothing like what they ought to. 


14285. As to officers reporting, what have you to say? 
—It has been stated that officers cannot draw up a 
report. My experience on service does not bear out 
that statement. From the time I left Orange River to 
the time I left Modder River to take up my command 
at Kimberley, the reports and the sketches were as clear 
and comprehensive as they could well be under the con- 
ditions of modern warfare—that is the difficulties en- 
tailed by smokeless powder and long-range fire. Later 
on in the war the short reports sent me from the front 
were seldom misguiding. What is required is not a 
well-finished sketch and a verbose report, but a rapid 
sketch, the situation described in as few words as 
possible in a clear hand. Of course before I went to 
Modder I had the advantage of Colonel Verner, who 
is a past-master at the art of reconnaissance, and then I 
had two extremely good officers, Colonel Cheston Masters, 
now commanding the Rhodesian Police, who was then a 
lieutenant, and Lieutenant Brooks, who has since passed 
through the Staff College I was speaking to Dr. 
Warre, and he said, “ You took picked men,” and [I 
said, “ Naturally, because I wanted my work done as 
well as I could”; but all I know is that better work 
could not have been done. Afterwards when you are 
advancing on the march all you require is a sketch done 
fairly clearly and quickly, and with as few words as 
possible, written in a legible hand. I must honestly 
say that I have never had any complaint to make. 

14284. You are speaking of your Intelligence officers 9 
—No, I am speaking now of the regimental officers who 
had to give me their reports, because, if you remember, 
in the Committee which sat on the education of officers, 
that was a very strong puint-—that they could not draw 
up a report, and so on, but so far as I am concerned I 
cannot say that I found it so. 1 

14285. You are not referring only to the two officers 
you have mentioned ?—No, I am only telling you as a 
matter of fact, that I did have picked officers for it, 
but naturally any General would have picked officers. 
The one belonged to the 9th Lancers, and the other to 
the Rimington Scouts. I simply called on the regi- 
ments, and they sent me their two best men. Then 
there comes ihe training. I have already spoken about 
the training of the infantry. Musketry training all 
the vear round, intelligent seeking of cover, a sufti- 
ciently large unit to give an officer interest in his 
command, and ample space on which to work. Given 
these conditions, let every opportunity be offered to the 
best officer to see his way to promotion as a reward for 
his zeal end ability. That will take in the shooting as 
well ; where I found an officer do justice to his cor- 
pany’s shooting I should look upon that as a very tm- 
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portant matter in giving him promotion. I think I 14292, And, therefore, in order to have a sufficient. 


3 Feb. 1903. 


Lieut.- ‘oth i ‘in that way the more: 
should ore stress almost on the musketry than I number or staff oticers qualified in tha y e 
Ae Shouta Hed eet else as long as he also showed his men you put through the Staff College the better ?—Yes, — 
Methuen, company knew how to take intelligent advantage of You see in the German Army it is not thought any dis- — 
G.0B., cover. The artillery officer, quite apart from his credit to an oflicer to go to the staff and then go back 
K.G¥-0-; thorough military education at Woolwich, shows the to his regiment, and never, perhaps, be employed again. 
CMG, good result of having an independent command. As a There are something like ninety officers going through 
we major he has a Self-contained unit in the battery; the staff at their General Staff College, and only about 


and the three subalterns the same in their three sections, 
hence a very efficient body of officers. It really does 
not matter a bit in the artillery what battery you have 
given to you or what officer ; they are all equally good, 
as far as I can see. I cannot speak too highly of them. 
It is, of course, due to a very great extent, I think, to 
taking them at the age they are taken at Woolwich, 
and then they go through a most thoroughly sound good 
curriculum there, and there is a very good tone among 
the officers, If you take them in sport or games, for 
instance, they get more fun for their money, at riding, 
polo, cricket, and in every way, than any other branch 
of the service, and they do it cheaply. On service they 
are the same; they know their work, and do it in 

a thoroughly professional style. 


14286. (Sir George Taubman-Goldie,) You are in 
favour of getting officers young, and training them 
thoroughly /—Yes, my idea is to get them young, and 
to train them for two years, 

14287. That is preferable you think to getting older 
men from the Universities?—I think so, I think it is 
just from the same cause that the Navy is so good, that 
you get the boy young, and you train him up as you 
want him ; and I think if you get men from the Univer- 
sity, although very often good men, they have got a 
little too old to shape. 


14288. (Chairman.) It depends on the man? —Of 
course it does; there are of course exceptions, but, as 
a rule, I would rather shape a man young than when he 
gets a little bit older. 


14289. (Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal.) When you 
speak of taking young men, up to what age do you mean? 
—I would take Woolwich, for instance, where the age 
is 17, I think ; you take the boy at 17, and shape him 
just as you want him, and I naturally go by results. 
They are professional soldiers in every sense of the 
word. 


14290. (Chairman.) And now with regard to the 
staff?—The great disadvantage a General labours 
under in our Army is going on service with 
a staff strange to him, though in the Army 
Corps system thig will be rectified. It is essen- 
tial if a General is to be well served, and to have his 
brain free to think out the general scheme, that he 
should be able with confidence to leave all details in the 
hands of his staff. For this reason it is essential the 
staff officers should have passed through the Staff 
College, or else have had a thorough practical experience 
of staff work on active service or in time of peace. To 
place any regimental officer, however capable, without 
the above qualifications, in a position of trust on the 
staff is unfair to himself, and likely to prove of danger 
to the country. More can be made of the fine training 
given at the Staff College than at present. The officers 
who go there should be manly, practical men, and more 
care exercised in shutting out the college to men who 
know everything, but can do nothing. There is a fesling 
now that if once the P.S.C. is gained, this is a certain 
pass for employment, whereas it should be no such 
thing. Only the best men should be selected, and more 
men should be encouraged to go there, so that there 
should be a larger choice to select from. Unquestion- 
ably, during the campaign many regimental officers with 
Inadequate training filled staff billets, which would 
have been far better filled had we possessed a larger 
reserve of passed Staff College officers than we have at 
prsent. Then again it should be understood that the 
place of Professor at the Staff College should be a 
stepping-stone to high staff appointments. They should 
be mea admittedly leaders in the field, as well as men 
of sound theoretical knowledge ; men whose value is 
known throughout the Army. Far more care should be 
taken that an officer goes back to regimental duty from 
staff employment ; “once on the staff, always on the 
staff,” means injury to the man and the Service I 
speak with some knowledge of the Staff College, because 

I was allowed as a full Colonel to attend the second 
year’s course as a Volunteer. 


14291. You attach great importance to 
College for staff officers ?—The greatest Bee eon tat 


nine of those or perhaps a dozen go to the General Staff. — 
They are tested by the Chief of the General Staff to see: 
whether they are worth their salt, and out of that 
number there are only three or four selected for work on. 
the General Staff; I well remember a case in point which. 
shows what I mean; there was a great friend of mine 
who spoke English and French perfectly, and who was a — 
highly educated man, and a very nice fellow in every — 
sense of the word, and I asked one of my friends on the: — 
General Staff, “Why is not ‘A’ employed? He is a very 
able man?” and he said, “ Yes, he is an able man, and. 
theoretically excellent, but he is not practical enough.” 
With that very strict selection they are able to 
pick out men who are very able and also prac- 
tical men. Now every single staff officer with us who. 
gets the P.S.C. considers he ought to get some employ- 
ment for having gone through the Staff College. 


14293. And does not wish to go back to the regiment? ; 
—That is the very last thing in some cases, ‘ 


14294. You think they should go back to the regi- 
ment /—Certainly, and there again the Germans are 
so particular that they send back an officer who is on 
the staff to go and drill a battalion when he is on 
the staff. I have often been on the Templehof and seen. 
a staff officer drilling his own battalion to get th 
practice, and to keep in it. The great mistake of t 
staff is ever to get out of touch with the regiments. 


14295, One opinion expressed to us was that officers 
who served on the staff should be sent back to the 
regiments with promotion. Do you think that is a 
necessary qualification?—No, I do not see why that — 
should be. — 


14296. They should go back as a matter of course? 
—Certainly. I think that would be the very last thing 
to do, to give dissatisfaction to the regimental officers, | 
which that would do if they received promotion as a_ 
right, 

14297. But in this war you think there were not 
epough qualified officers ?—No, there was a very heavy, 
strain indeed on the number of officers we had, an 
unless you increase the size of the Staff College to a 
very great extent yeu never can ex in any pro- 
longed war to have the number of men you would like © 
to have who have been through the Staff College course 


14298. (Sir George Taubman-Goldie.) Unless you — 
shortened the course /—Yes. wn 


14299. I suppose you knew that there was a certain 
amount of loafing going on there, as there is in other 
institutions /—There are about six or eight really good 
men out of the whole batch. 


14300. (Chairman.) You say you went to take the 
second year’s course?/—When I came back from Sir 
Charles Warren’s expedition I wanted to work 
at field engineering and surveying, and so on, 
which I had not had the chance to do when 
I was Brigade Major amd Assistant-Adjutant- 
General, so I first got leave to go through the 
long course at Chatham, which is three months’ survey- 
ing and engineering, and next I got leave to do my regi- 
mental work, and also to go through the course for the — 
whole year at the Staff College, and the whole of the 
work I had done in Chatham came in, and I was able to 
do my work, I believe, satisfactorily for the second 
year of the Staff College, which is the interest- 
ing year. If you take the work I had to 
learn at Chatham it is much the same work 
as I should have learnt at Sandhurst, and it 
seems to me that at the Staff College there is a great 
deal of work in the first year which formerly was neces- 
sary, but which now really is not required, considering 
the instruction that they get at Sandhurst. 

14301. (Sir George Taubman-Goldie.) So that a single 
year of the Staff College well employed would be quite 
sufficient ?—Of course, I bow in deference to men like 
Major-General Hildyard, who know more, but I think — 
certainly there is a great deal of work done the first 
year which should be unnecessary now that Sandhurst 
teaches what it does. 
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14302. ‘Do you think some distinction might be drawn 
between the men going into the Adjutant-General A 
Department and the Adjutant-General B Department? 
—While at the Staff College ? 


14303. Yes, as regards instruction?—No, I think a 
man when he goes to the Staff College ought to be able 
to learn the whole of the A and B york, but I think 
that you ought to be most careful when a man has 
passed through the Staff College to mark what he is fit 
for, and not put a round man in a square hole. Occa- 
sionally you get a man fitted for B sent to A, and A 
to B, and so on. I do not think it would be interesting 
enough work otherwise; if I went to the Staff College I 
should like to learn A and B, and I could perfectly well 
learn it in a year. 

14304. But some officers could not probably; some 
men are only fitted for the official work, the military 
law office work, and so on?—Yes, you oan easily note 
that up when they leave the Staff College, and put down 
what they are fitted for. 


14305. If you found a man really not fitted for the 
Quartermaster-General’s work, would it not be more 
economical to give him a short training in his own 
line, and get rid of him, so as to be able to pass more 
men through the College? You are making room 
for more men to come in, the object being, of course, to 
pass as many through the Staff College for a given 
amount of money as you can?—I do not think [ sgree 
with you; I think he would have to do his A and B. 


14306. Even if he showed no capacity for the B work, 
the knowledge of ground, reading of maps, and fixing 
of camps, etc.?—On service my BR man might be 
disabled, and an A man have to do the work. I think 
a man ought to be able to grasp A and B perfectly, 
and at the end of the course you would probably 
see what his bent is. You would say: “I look 
upon Methuen as better for A Department, and some- 
body else as better for B Department”; but you would 
make them both go through it. 


14307. (Sir Henry Norman.) You think it better that 
all should go through the same course, without making 
any invidious distinction t—Yes. 

14308. And that afterwards the head of the Staff 
College should give his opinion as to what they are 
fitted for 7—Yes. 


14309. Do you think that is done now? —They will 
say it is done to a great extent, but I think they should 
be more strict about it, because officers are not always 
placed—it may be the fault of Headquarters afterwards 
ie that department of the staff they are best fitted 

or. 

14310. We have hau’ some evidence to the effect that a 
very reliable report is now given by the head of the 
Staff College as to the particular qualifications of an 
officer when he passes out ?—Yes, but that should be 
noted and attended to by those at Headquarters, 


14311. If that is not done it ought to be done ?— 
Yes. Let me put it the other way, that the report 
rendered by the head of the Staff Oollege should 
always be recollected at Headquarters, and acted upon, 
because there is no use for the Commandant of the Staff 
College to write, “Methuen is fitted for A” if the 
authorities at Headquarters put him to B. 

14312. (Chairman.) With regard to supplies, I think 
you wish to say that they were admirable ?—Excellent. 
I never recollect the food supply, and so on being 
better or so good as it was in this campaign ; from the 


beginning to end I have not one word to say against it. ~ 


14315. (Sir Henry Norman.) Had you ever any 
difficulty with the ammunition? Was there always a 
sufficient quantity ?—Yes, except after Magersfontein ; 
I had got through so much ammunition at Magersfon- 
tein that I could not really have gone on. I had to wait 
then for a fresh supply, but that was my own fault, 
firing so much, and not the fault of anybody else. 


14314. (Chairman.) And it was sent up pretty 
onickly Yes. 


+4315. Were you never short of food ?—Never; my 
men and horses always, I think, except one day, had 
full rations. 


14316. And you do not kmow of any delay or failure 
by contractors #—No. 


14317. As to horses, what have you to say }—You have 
had the report of the Court of Inquiry on the adminis- 
tration of the Army Remount Department, and I do 
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not think I need say more. Of course the ditliculties 
there were that the horses arrived, and they were not 
given a chance very often. It was nobody's fault; we 
wanted horses; everybody wanted horses; they landed, 
and they came up at once without a chance being given 
to them. 


14318. And to that you attribute the great losses /— 
Yes, to a great extent. The moment they arrived 
might get a telegram from Lord Kitchener (he was 
obliged to do it) saying, “I want you to start at once, 
and off I had to go with these horses not the least fit. 
It was nobody’s fault, but the fault of the enemy re- 
quiring us to move. 

14319. It was the exigences of war ?—Yes. 


14320. You do not wish to enter into the quality of 
any particular stamp of horse?}—No. I agree with what 
the Court of Inquiry said, that the best horse was the 
Cape horse, and then the English horse, and particu- 
larly the ’bus horsés, for the artillery ; they did admir- 
ably. It is extraordinary how well they came out. I 
thought the worst horse the Argentine, with no excep- 
tion. 

14321. Did you see many of them ?—Not more than 
I could help. I had them at first, but I did not get any 
more. 


14322. And what have you to say as to transport? 
—I do not see that I can. give any informa- 
tion of value, as it is a big question. If the 
Commission would name any special points I might 
be able to answer them. I may say that I am very 
sirongly in favour of the regimental transport, and I 
thought it was a pity altering it, although when first 
Lord Kitchener came out they formed big companies of 
transport, and eventually that was ali broxen up. 
Really for most of the campaign I had more or less 
regimental transport. 


14323. It went back of its own momentum ?—Yes, 
because the regimental officers take immense trouble 
about their transport. They generally appoint a very 
good officer for it, and take great pride in it, and I 
think it is a very great thing for a regiment to know 
all about their own transport. They. will take care of 
it, and when they go off with a detachment they have 
always their transport available. 
duced for a short time on the Modder certainly caused 
friction, and at once disheartened the regimental officer, 
who at the time the change was made was taking very 
great trouble about his transport. 


14324. For a big move is it not necessary to take 
away the transport from regiments /—I could always do 
that; for instance. two or three times when I was 
chasing De Wet I took the whole of the regimental 
transport for myself, and gave them the ox transport, 
and there was no difficulty about that. I used to say 
“You will have to take over these ox-wagons, and put 
all your goods upon them, as I am to take your mules,” 
and I used the transport as long as I wanted it, and then 
it went back to them again. 


14325. If the General has that power of control, that 
sufficiently meets the case 7—Quite, but the system they 
introduced at the Modder was that they made them into 
big companies. I had five, for instance, and if French 
wanted to make a move I should have had to send pro- 
bably three of these five companies off to him, and 
Cronje would know quite we:! that with two companies 
I could not move, and that I would have ts wait till 
the three companies came back agaim. I think it 
might have caused a great deal of difficulty. 


14326. As to the Medical Staff Corps, what have 
you to say?-I was quite satisfied with the 
Medical Staff Corps. The new and _ sweeping 
changes were recognised _as necessary, and should 
give the Army an efficient Medical Staff Corps. 
The civilian surgeons, fresh from the hospitals, and 
vp to all modern requirements, were of great value. i 
should judge that their services should be utilised in 
any future campaigns. The orderlies were not always 
good, but we are inclined to forget a large number were 
makeshifts from the Regulars and Militia. I have seen 
more than my share of sisters and nurses, and the 
Army owe them a very deep debt of gratitude. 

14327. They were mot with you at first?}--No, they 
came on to me to the Modder afterwards, about the 
middle of January, I think. Lord Roberts sent them 
up to me. 


14328. I think in! the big fights your wounded were 


sent back ?~—Yes, they were all sent back, and I think 
they went straight down to Cape Town. It was ad- 
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mirably organised by Colonel Townsend, who was my 
Principal Medical Officer. 

14329. It was well worked Re ‘ing 

ras for instance: he only new that morning a 
potent I was to: fight next day, and he cleared the 
train; by the time I was fighting he had it up phous 
my knowing it, and by 5 o'clock in the afternoon a 
men were on the train on the battlefield, and sent straig. tt 
down. After Magersfontein he got up the wounded 
during the night, and 300 of the Gordons volunteered 
to act as orderlies, and the next morning, the day I re- 
tired to the. Modder, those men were on board the train 
going straight back to Cape Town, which was very sen- 
sible, because with men wounded like that if you cannot 
operate at once it is far better to put them in the train, 
which is fairly comfortable, send them down to the 
base huspital, and let them be operated on there. 

14330. That you can only do when you have the rail- 
way ?—Yes. 

14331. When you are not near the railway we had 
some evidence that it would be better to have a large 
field hcapital as close to the front as possible, im order 
that tue men might be operated upon without being 
moved ?—Yes, I think that very likely would be so; 
in all the last part, when I was moving, you could not 
have found any place where you would have put a field 
hospital, as I was all over the veldt. 


14332. When you are really moving about like that 
the field hospital would have to come after you if you 
had one?—Yes, and that I should not require. I was 
never more than 50 miles, or not so much, from where 
T-could land my men into the hospital. I could always 
go to Klerksdorp and Mafeking, and at Lichtenburg I 
had a very good hospital, which I had formed, and I 
never had to take my men more than 30 or 40 miles. 

14333. Perhaps that to some extent would meet the 
case?—Yes. You know pretty well where Zeerust and 
Lichtenburg are; if you take Mafeking, then Zeerust 
and Lichtenburg are like two bastions; my work was 
always beyond Zeerust or Lichtenburg, and the con- 
sequence was that when I came back from trek I put 
them back into Zeerust, or Lichtenburg, until they 
were fit to be moved, and then they were moved to 
Mafeking, where my hospital was. 


14334. (Lord Strathcona ahd Mount Royal.) Do you 
refer here, in this statement of your evidence, to women 
nurses—‘ sisters and nurses” ?—Yes, I was referring 
to women; the sister is a superior nurse; the nurses 
are the underlings; the sisters are those who superin- 
tend. 


14335.. (Chairman.) And now will you deal with the 
Engineers’ service?—The Engineers’ service was too 
weak during the latter part of the campaign, being 
supplemented by natives, but it was always very effi- 
cient indeed. 


14336. What do you mean by “supplemented by 
natives”. +—There was much work that ought to be 
done by sappers, but I had not sappers to do it, so I 
got natives. I mounted these boys om donkeys, and I 
had. about 20 of them; they were taken command of 
by.whatever sapper I had, and made a very efficient 
black boy brigade. 

14337. They did well enough ?—Capitally. 

14338. (Sir Frederick Darley.) Were they employed in 
entrenching ?—No, in getting the drifts right, and look- 
ing after the water arrangements; the Engineers had 
little to do with the entrenching, but the moment we 
got into camp they put the pumps up, arranged the 
water supply, and got the drifts straight. 


14339. (Chairman.) Will you proceed with your state- 
ment?—Then I come to the effectiveness of the guns. 
I know the artillery officers will repudiate my state- 
ment, but I canmot think our field gun equallea the 
Creuzot in range, nor do I think we found the range 
as quickly or accurately as the enemy. I think you 
will find most of the commanders agree with me, and 
none of the gunners do. They think their guns quite as 
good as the Creuzot, and they think they are extremely 
good at judging distances. 

14340. (Sir George Taubman-Goldie.) There again 
the clearness of atmosphere comes in 2—Yes that is so, 
and the Boers were extremely good judges of distsiice, 
Then, as 'to the pom-pom ; the pon-pom was of value 
very light, it could easily accompany a mounted force 
It did not, perhaps, do great execution, but it frightened 
the enemy. It certainly did little execution, but in a 
Rarepene, war, Wee you will have more ‘chance of 

ring at masses, the pom-pom will have . 

In South Africa it hantie had a tandem to ae enone 
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14341. (Sir Frederick Darley.) What range hag the 
pom-pom ?—4,000 yards, speaking off-hand; it is a 
weapon of wonderful accuracy. The Lyddite shell did 
not come up to its reputation, but I always took one. 
howitzer with me in the hills, as it terrified the enemy 
more than any other arm. I very seldom hit anybody. 
with it. : Bian 

14342. (Si George Taubman-Goldie.) Does the remark 
about European armies come in there also—larger 
masses ?—Yes. é 


14343, Used against masses, it would have a great 
effect ?—Yes. We had no reason: to complain of the 
accuracy or range of our:rifle, though the mechanism 
and general finish of the Mauser are superior. I have no 
fault to find with our rifle. The Maxim never had a 
good chance (nor had it in the Tirah campaign), for the 
only occasion when it would have been of:value, that is at 
Tweefontein, my last fight, I had none. In both cases 
we were always attacking, and the Maxim when attack- 
ing has seldom a good chance, it is so essentially for 
defence. Both the pom-pom and the Maxim have the 
danger of jamming. ; 

14344. (Chairman.) And that did occur ?—Yes, and it 
seems always to be just at first, but you can never be 
quite safe about it. wf 


14345. (Sir George Taubman-Goldie.) It depends a good 
dea nabs: man you have in charge of the Maxim, does it 
not ?>—Yes. bm 


14346. (Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal.) I see 
that in speaking of the Colonials you do not mention 
Canadians; I presume you had no Canadians with you? 
—I had none. } 

14347. You saw nothing of them?—No. 


14348. You would class them just as the others, I 
suppose P—Yes, 


_ 14349. With regard to mounted infantry, I ask what. 
1s your opinion of the mounted infantry as a useful body 
in war ?—I consider them a most useful body. oy 








14350. As compared with the cavalry ?—I have always. 
had the same opinion, that it is now essentially the day 
for mounted infantry as against cavalry, but I 
think that where our difficulty regarding the 
mounted infantry comes in is our system of 
selecting the best men and officers from each 
battalion. We know quite well that General Trochu, 
who was a very good authority in the French Army, 
pointed out what very great harm it did there, the best 
men going from line regiments to the Imperial Guard 
and the Zouaves, and it disheartens the men and officers. — 
They say, “ Our best officers and men go at the very time - 
We require them,” whereas if we had _ battalions - of 
mounted infantry, and took remarkably good care that — 
they did not develop into cavalry, as our dragoons have 
developed into our present cavalry, then I cannot help 
thinking that it would be far better. In saying that, I 
mean that we should have mounted infantry, which — 
teally were what the dragoons were, and what the 
dragoons ought to be now—that is, men as good on foot 
as they are on horseback, 


14351. Looking to the great mobility of the Boer force, 
you would have considered it an advantage to have had 
mounted infantry with you, would you not? — They 
proved of an untold advantage to me afterwards, with 
the Yeomanry, who were nothing else than partially 
trained mounted infantry. 


14352. We have had evidence before that the first body 
of Yeomanry were far superior in intelligence, and 
generally, to the second contingent ?—They were from a: 
different class of men altogether; the first were men 
from the country, some of them farmers, officered by 
their own county men; the second, on the contrary, 
were townsmen, as a rule, with very few farmers, and 
officered by men whom they knew nothing whatever 
about, and a great many of the officers sent with the 
second contingent, were perfectly useless, and had to: 
be sent back. 

14353. But after a few months you found the second 
contingent to be good and useful troops P—Certainly ; 
but I beg respectfully to say that I do not think in face 
of the enemy is quite the place to educate your men. 


14354. The Regulars generally were not adepts at 
finding the spoor, as it is called, or the tracks of the 
Boers ?——Are you talking of cavalry ? 

14355. No, the Regular infantry ?—If you are look- 
ing for the spoor of the enemy it would be the mounted 
troops in front who would take it up. I only had 
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-he Sth Lancers and Rimington’s Scouts from 
Yrange River to the Modder, and I have not one word 
0 say against them; they happened to be an excep- 
‘ionally good cavalry regiment, and they did their utmost 
forme. The horses, as I have said in my evidence, were 
worn out, and when they got to the Modder they could 
not get sufliciently close to the river to give me what I 
vould call reliable evidence—they could only tell me 
what I had already been told, that the enemy were 
burrowing like rabbits, but I never knew myself until 
the end of the day on which side of the river they were ; 
and now, with these modern weapons firing 2,000 yards, 
fo reconnoitre over a perfectly flat plain and give any 
yood reconnaissance report is an impossibility. There- 
fore I think the answer to your question is that, so far 
as I am concerned, the mounted Regular troops did 
very good work for me. 


14356. You speak of the intelligence of the Royal 
Engineers; they are drawn from a different class ?— 
rom a superior class. 


14357. Who are better educated and have more intelli- 
rence f—Yes, 


14358. But the artillery are from the same class P— 
The artillery are from very much the same as the in- 
fantry. 


14359. I think you mentioned also that the artillery 
were better horsemasters than the cavalry or mounted 
men P-—Yes, 


14360. Would that arise partly from the fact that 
they had more men to look after their horses in the 
artillery. than in the cavalry?—No, because if you 
pret the driver he has two horses and all the harness to 
clean. 

14361. Their number was not greater in proportion P— 
No, but the officer commanding a battery has the unit 
ontirely to himself, it is self-contained, the three subal- 
terns all have their little self-contained units, and they 
are responsible for their two gums, and they get the 
work done. 


14362. The horses asa rule are a better class of horse 
chosen particularly for the artillery?—They are a 
lifferent stamp of horse; they happen to be very good 
horses, much heavier altogether than the cavalry. 


14363. I think, from what you said about those 
officers, that you would not suggest that the B.A. or 
M.A. degree from a university should be a passport to 
entering the Army; you would prefer having younger 
men ’—Yes, I would refer to what I said about Wool- 
wich ; I can only judge by the results, and all I can say 
3 that I think the result of Woolwich is so satisfactory 
that it shows that if you can catch the officer at 16 or 
17 and give him the curriculum he gets there for two 
years, you have a very good article for your money. 


14364. I asked that question because I think we 
have had evidence that it would be better to have as 
many capable men from the universities as possible ?— 
[ do not say a word against the universities ; I only 
give you the result of Woolwich. 

14565. It is of advantage to begin early ?—Yes, 


14366. (Sir George Tawbman-Goldic.) You spoke of 
the want of suitable ground for practising entrenching, 
and, of course, that want applies throughout this country 
for many purposes; and you spoke in another place of a 
young officer finding himself restricted to ground quite 
inadequate or unadapted for tactical instruction. Have 
vou any practical remedy to suggest P—You nave got 
Salisbury Plain now, and I should be inclined to say that 
you must go to the expense of sending companies to some 
manoeuvring ground in the district of each Army Corps ; 
that, for instance, if a company is at Leeds, and there is 
not suitable ground there, the country must go to the 
expense of sending it to some ground where it can work. 


14567. To move the whole Army about the country 
like that would be an expensive process ?—It would, but 
there it is; if you have not the ground at hand you 
must find the ground for them. Take Woolwich—I do 
not suppose there is any ground round Woolwich which 
would be available, and so the country must recognise 
that if it wants its troops properly trained it must go 
to the *xpense of moving the troops to places where 
they can train properly. 

14368. Is there more ground to be found in Ireland for 
that purpose P—T do not know Ire!and well enough to 
say: In connection with the First and Second) Army 
Corps you have the answer at once—you have Salisbury 
Plain and Aldershot. 


72c. 


14369. Is it not said that Salisbury Plain is being Lieut. - 
spoilt for that purpose by buildings being erected upon _(reneral 
it?—It is a pretty big area. I cannot suggest where The Lord 


suitable ground is to be found; I only point out the ae 
evil, and I will not commit myself to a remedy. wee: 


14370. We have heard a good deal of evidence on the ©-™-@ 
question of brains versus numbers ; supposing you were j3 Feb. 1903. 
organising an army at a fixed sum of money, would 
you rather have an army say 100 per cent. strong, as 
our Army is at present, or would you rather have it 
60 per cent. of thoroughly trained men, with the 
money spent on training rather than on the increase of 
numbers?—-I prefer 60 per cent. thoroughly trained 
men. 


14371. You attach more importance to brains than 
numbers ?—Von der Goltz says quite clearly in one of 
his books: “‘ This is the time when we have big armies, 
but you mark my words, that the nation that will do 
the best is the nation that can produce a small army, 
but absolutely good,” or words to that effect, and I 
am perfectly certain that what we want is a small army 
and thoroughly good. Much that yeu see in the news- 
papers now on Volunteers is most misleading, because 
there are men like myself who have always taken an 
intense interest in the Volunteers, and have always re- 
cognised their value, and I am sure the Volunteers them- 
selves will say that of me. I have had them with mein Sir 
Charles Warren’s expedition and also in the Yeomanry 
in this last war. The mistake that is made is that a 
number of people not knowing very much about 
Volunteers always think it essential to give them 
undue praise. Those who have taken an interest and 
know about them, as I venture to think I do myself, 
simply say this: “ We recognise the Volunteer is a man 
of use, but he must be well trained.’”’ The harm done 
now is that there are a number of Volunteers in this 
country who are not of much good, both officers and 
men, and what we should wish to see is a good 
Volunteer force in this country, not so big as it is at 
present, but absolutely reliable. What we do not 
want to see is this: If you remember, in Queen Eliza- 
beth’s time, when she went down to Tilbuzy, there was 
a Lord de Vere, who had seen a good deal of fighting in 
Flanders, and when she had gone down all the line, she 
said: “Now, Lord de Vere, what do you think of this 
array?” “Well,” he said, “Madam, I am not thought 
a coward, but I am the biggest coward here ; I am only 
thinking what foreign troops would do with these men 
if they came across them”; that is what we fear about 
the Volunteers—that you will have a number of men 
on paper, and you will think there are a great many 
valuable men, but one fine day, when put on the 
meet they will not be found of the value they ought 
to be. 


14372. (Sir Frederick Darley.) For want of training? 
—Yes, what you want is a small army and a good one, 
and if you make up your mind that you are to reduce 
the Regulars or to send them abroad, as proposed in 
the “Times,” and you mean to trust to your Volun- 
teers, your Yeomanry, and Militia, then you must 
use every effort that you can to make them thoroughly 
efficient and good men, otherwise yeu may take my 
word for it you will suffer. 


14373. (Sir George Taubman-Goldie.) To turn to 
another point, you said very truly that only the best 
men should be selected for certain purposes, and that 
brings one to the question of selection; there is a 
natural fear in many minds that selection means 
favouritism ; have you any suggestion to make as to 
how that could be avoided ?—No, I have always thought 
that selection means men not fit being rejected. 


14374. It is rejection rather than selection ?—Yes. 
I think when you come to the question of selection it 
is so very difficult ; but where a man is not quite as 
good as he should be you reject him. 


14375. That is just the answer I wanted frum yeu 
—rejection rather than selection?—Yes, and 1t mus: 
be thorough. 


14376. There is one question about military sketches : 
In your advance from Belmont to Magersfontein had 
you at your disposal all the necessary military sketches 
of the country made previously to the war?—Well, 1! 
had rather a funny one at the Modder. I was given a 
sketch, which I have got at home, showing that the 
Riet and the Modder were both fordable by the bridge ; 
that was given me just about two days before the fight, 
and a native had told me the Modder was fordable 
everywhere. The Riet is fordable nowhere: ths 
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15U MINUTES OF EVIDENCE: 


opinion I am referring to, that the horse artillery guns — 


4 tainly fordable c1ose tu the bridge. There 
ih Raplerrm: seed are not of suflicient weight to meet all demands ?—Yes. 


Lieut. - was a ford further up the Modder, and there was the 


eid ford by which we eventually got over, which was never How could it be if the enemy have a gun that can fire 

Methuen, mentioned in this sketch at all. ‘That sketch was made like the Creusot, 4,500 or 5,000 yards, and you have your 
G.C.B., simply in order to report the Modder Bridge itself, but horse artillery guns up to 3,000? 

K.C.¥.0-. it was given to me as a report on the river there, and 1 14386. Did you find amongst your field bearers, after 
CMG) cannot say that was a happy experience of a sketch. actions, and so on, that there was any inefficiency, or 


14377. Apart from that sketch had you general 
sketches of the country on both sides of the line?— 
Yes; no detailed sketch. Of course, it is so easy now 
to find fault with our not having had better sketches 
of the Transvaal and Free State. 1 happened to be 
Deputy Adjutant-General in the Capo for some time, 
and if we had sent anybody up to the Transvaal or Free 
State sketching promiscuously they would have got back 
pretty quickly. 

14378. I was referring to our own colony ?—No, I do 
not think I had any detailed sketches ; I had not any 
on a big scale. 

14379. None 
None. 


14380. Only one other general question: supposing 
you had beaten the Boers and found your way to Kim- 
berley, and they had massed behind you afterwards on 
your lines of communication ?—Until I reached the 
Modder River, I did not know it would take eight days 
making the deviation bridge—the railway bridge was 
destroyed. Supposing I had beaten the Boers at Spyt- 
fontein and found my way to Kimberley, I should have 
had to wait eight days before a train could cross, and 
I cannot imagine the enemy would not have massed on 
my line of communications. Again, supposing when I 
first came near Modder River I had ignored the enemy, 
and crossed at Brown’s Drift further up the river, and 
that the enemy had elected to remain on the Modder. 
I should, no doubt, have reached Kimberley, but I 
should have had to fight my way back over the Modder 
with the enemy between my force and my base. My 
train I should have had to leave south of the river under 
proper protection. 

14381. And your refugees too?—And my refugees ; 
there was always a chance. I was talking to the Boers 
themselves afterwards, and they expected me to attack 
when I did, and they always said to me: “If you had 
got to Kimberley we do not see how you would have got 
back again.” 


14382. I wanted to ask you what you thought of it? 
—If they had destroyed my line of communication and 
got between me and the Orange River I might have 
had a second Ladysmith. If I had gone round by 
Jacobsdal after fighting Graspan, then round by 
Brown’s Drift, and from there pushed on to Kimberley, 
I had always the Boers on my flank, on my line of 
communications. I might have packed up the whole 
of my mule transport with provisions for five days, 
and hoped that these Boers would not know what I was 
doing, whereas with spies in my camp they knew every- 
thing ; all the resistance I received on the Modder they 
would have had ready for me at Brown’s Drift, had 
they not elected to let me go past them, and cut me off 
from returning. 


14383. On the whole we may congratulate ourselves 
that you did not get through ?—That I leave to you to 
, Say. Ido not defend myself in any way. 


14384. (Sir John Hopkins.) I should like to ask you a 
question about the horse artillery guns, because we have 
had it in evidence that the guns were too light to be of 
real service in many cases—that is, that where the horse 
artillery guns had not sufficient range and power to 
dislodge the enemy, when the field guns were called up 
for that purpose they effectually did so ?—I can give you 
an answer to that. When I went from Rustenburg to 
Zeerust I took the cavalry brigade, whatever was left 
of it, for a few days, and Lord Kitchener said: “I want 
you to send back the cavalry brigade, but you can keep 
the horse battery if you like,” and I said: “I would not 
thank vou for it, because the range is not enough.” I 
had one very good field battery all the last part of my 
work, and 1 stripped the horses and guns of whatever 
was not wanted. I think I took off about 1,400 Ibs. 
from the gun and the horses, and then got an extra 
Ma of horses for each gun, and my field gun would 
ry held its own with any horse battery, and it gave me 

000 instead of 3,000 yards vange. What I venture to 
think is that our artillery harness and the Shaloteanink 
ment of it now errs on the side of weight, and at mea 
can make it much lighter—at any rate, Iidid so: y 


14385. In fact, your opinion rather coincides with the 


sufficient for tactical movements ?— 


were they well up to the mark ?—The bearers were all 
right, except that thev had to be taken from the Militia 
and Regulars ; the proper Army Medical Corps were 
not sufticient for the job, and one would notice bearers — 
walking in step carrying the wounded men, and that was 
because we had not had time to instruct them properly. 
With regard to transport, some people say they want 
bigger ambulances, but the ambulances we had were 

exceptionally well made, as was all the transport from — 
Woolwich, with the exception of the Bristol wheels, 
which were not much use. You might have two men 
perhaps carried arranged in a bed on the outside of the 
ambulance, or you might have two tiers each with two 
men in the ambulance, four altogether, but I think it 
would be a very great mistake if they made a much 
bigger or much heavier ambulance. The present one is — 
excellent. Ido not know if you have had any evidence 
about it, my Lord? 


14387. (Chairman.) We have had some evidence to the 
effect that the ambulance we have at present might do 
on the road, but it was no use, as far as the patients 
were concerned, when it got off the road ?—Why, I have © 
taken it over every sort of thing. Colonel Townshend 
will tell you so, and it has beaten the whole of my 
buck wagons for lasting. 

14388. It was not denied that it would get over, but 
was said that the condition of the patients in it wo 
be very bad?—I quite agree with you, but if you get 
lighter one it will cause still greater discomfort to the 
patients. For instance, the American Hospital had the 
tortoise ambulance, and that was no good at all. The 
best of all for the patients was an ordinary ox wagon’ 
with plenty of mattresses. . 

14389. What do you say to tongas and two-wheeled | 
wagons?—I had one galloping ambulance, and I am 
sorry to say the officers used it for their mess, for) 
nobody ever ventured to go into it a second time, it — 
shook them so much. 


14390. (Sir John Hopkins.) Did you see any of the 
Colonial ambulances P—No, 


14391. (Sir John Edge.) I understand you are anxious 
to see Volunteers much more efficient than they are? 
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—Yes. : 

14392. Do you think it would be possible ever to it 
that efficiency from the Volunteers, from the amount of — 
time they can devote to training? \I only ask for my 
own information ?—I think in the Colonies they have — 
a system of paying the Volunteers so much, but I do 
not know anything about the Colonies—— 


(Sir Frederick Darley.) It isso; in Australia they are — 
paid for the days they are out. 


14393. (Sir John Edge.) But, speaking of the Volun- 
teers at home, we know something of them here ; do you 
think it would be possible to bring them up to that 
state of efficiency that you would like to see?—I think 
so. I put it in the other way ; I do not suggest the 
remedy, and I am only pointing out the evil, but I 
think unless the Volunteers are brought up to a good 
state of efficiency we shall make a great mistake in 
putting great confidence in them. At Manchester, and 
in other large towns, for instance, and in the case of a 
large number of corps in London and Liverpool, you ~ 
get men absolutely reliable in the battalions, but in — 
the country it is not always so. 


14394. Are you speaking of efficiency from the point 
of view of having a force that is capable of manoeuvring 
in the field, or a force capable of being put into a posi- 
tion to hold it?—I am speaking now of men who in the 
battalion are good shots, who know how to make use of 
ground. and who under their company officers know the 
work they should know as soldiers. I do not speak of 
brigade work; I only speak of work which I think 
Volunteers ought to be able todo, I speak of the work 
which ought to render a brigade efficient if called on 
service, 

14395. It is the shooting mainly that would be re 
quired ?—As to the shooting of the Volunteers, there are 
a certain number of men in every battalion who shoot 
extremely well, but there is an enormous number wha 
shoot extremely badly. 
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14396. The same might be said of the Regular Army? 
—But the whole mass of the Volunteers do not 
shoot so well as the Regulars. It is a great mistake to 
imagine that the general shooting of Volunteers is very 
good, at any rate, it was not so three years ago, and no 
one would support that statement more than the Volun- 
teer officers themselves. 


14397. What remedy would you suggest—more mus- 
ketry, or what ?—More musketry, and more care taken 
for efficiency, and far stricter rules. 


14398. Efficiency in what direction?—For instance, 
with regard to the officers, that they thoroughly know 
their work, and efficiency in the case of the men, to see 
that the training at the ranges is carried out thoroughly 
and systematically. You get returns as to the Volunteer 
shooting in the country which I am not clear are always 
reliable with regard to the scores they have made. 


14399. Can you suggest any method to increase the 
efficiency, outside the question of musketry? You have 
confined your evidence, so far as I can understand, to 
musketry ?—But surely the last Regulations issued from 
the War Office, about a year ago, tend towards increas- 
ing the efficiency. 

14400. Do you consider that it would be possible to 
bring up the Volunteers as a body to the efficiency you 
desire ?—I think so. I do not see why it should not be; 
wherever I get a thoroughly good commanding officer 
of Volunteers and a good body of men—take, for in- 
stance, the Post Office Volunteer Oorps, under Colonel 
Du Plat Taylor, I could not wish to see a_ better 
battalion, Take the London Scottish and the Artists ; 
they are all well officered, and they are all good bat- 
talions. 


14401. You confine your appreciation to the corps in 
the larver centres in the country ?—I said Manchester 
and Liverpool, which are both excellent, and in Glasgow 
they have their tactical societies and a thoroughly good 
system. f 

14402. Apparently the corps you see most deficiency in 
are the country corps, or what used to be called ad- 
jo battalions ’—Yes, and there you find good 
and bad. 


14405. You have good material in those corps ?/—Yes, 
and what you have to do is to be most careful about the 
officers, and not to hesitate to turn out an officer if he is 
not much good. There are certain officers who hold 
their position as commanding officer more from their 
local position than anything else; be firm, and take them 
out at once; have no one in command of Volunteers 
Corps except thorough eflicient men, and do not 
hesitate to strike hard and strong, if necessary. 

14404. I think you will probably agree with me that 
the working of a scattered corps in a country district is 
much more expensive than the working of a corps in 
London, Manchester, or Liverpool P—Yes, but expenses 
must not be thought of. You say you want a 
smaller army, and I say, “Very good, have a smaller 
army; but you must not mind puttiag your hand in your 
pocket.” With regard to moving companies, I know it is 
an expense, but if you want efficiency you must have it. 


14405. Is not one reason why you have to go to the 
county gentleman who lives close to the company and tv 
get him as an officer, that you want money ?—That is 
perfectly true, but I want brains. 


14406. What would be the use of brains if you had 
not the money ?—What is the good of money without the 
brains ? 


14407. We have come to a deadlock. Unless those 
corps get more allowances than they do it would be a 
difficult thing to improve them?—Yes, that is what I 
think, 

14408. You could not afford, probably, to get the 
proper officers P—I quite agree with all that, and I think 
your rich man in the country, and the country must 
recollect that, if they want an efficient army of 
Volunteers they must pay for it, and the first thing they 
have to do is to come down with a good strong hand on 
those gentlemen with money and no brains, take them 
out, and get men into their places in whom every man 
under them will have confidence. 

14409. And then it will be for the Treasury to pay ?— 
To pay the piper. 

14410. (Sir Frederick Darley.) What course does the 
infantry soldier go through in the year in musketry ?— 
I cannot answer you now, because I have been away 
for some time, and they may have altered the musketry 
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regulations, but I think, roughly speaking, it is about 
three weeks. 
14411. In the whole year ?—Yes. 


14412. And that is at one period /—Yes, that is where 
I think the mistake is. 1 should like to see the in- 
fantry soldier shooting at different times of the year 
as often as he can. 


14415. What quantity of ammunition does he have 
at his disposal during that three weeks?—I cannot 
answer that. 


14414. During what time of the year is the practice ? 
—That depends entirely on when the companies are 
available ; it is from the beginning of March until the 
end of August or so. 


14415. So that a man may for the first three weeks 
in March have had his training at musketry ; firing 
the ammunition at his disposal, and be called upon to 
serve 10 or 11 months afterwards, never having fired a 
shot in the interval ?—That is quite true, and during 
these three weeks in March it would probably be 
bitterly cold, with a heavy wind blowing, and he would 
not have the same chance as the man practising al] 
through July. 


14416. So that the ordinary infantry soldier would 
have ample time to forget all his knowledge ?—I do not 
think that. If he once got into the way of shooting it 
would not go away from him like that, but would pro- 
bably come back to him at once; but still the man 
would be better if he could be shooting through the 
year instead of only for three weeks. 


14417. Is there no means of teaching men, and having 


them trained to shoot thoroughly by practice with the 
Morris Tube ?—It is quite excellent. 


14418. Is there any reason why you should not have 
that ?—I would have that in as many barracks as 
possible, and I think they have it in many now. 


14419. Reverting to the Staff College, is there not a 
great deal done at the Staff College which might be 
done outside? For instance, as to military rides, might 
not these be done entirely outside the College ?7—Yes, 
I think a man might have a certificate to show that he 
is qualified in riding when he joins the Staff College. 


14420. But I mean military rides when a man makes 
sketches ?—I do not know; as far as I was concerned 
that was the work that was most valuable and interest- 
ing to me—excellent. My idea of the Staff College 
course is to have as much outdoor work as you possibly 
can. 


14421. Might not an officer be seconded from his regi- 
ment for, say, two years, one year actually employed in 
the Staff College, and the other employed apart from 
the Staff College outside, so as to enable more men to 
pass through? For instance, the knowledge of en- 
training men, and detraining men, on railways. and so 
forth, might be acquired outside without living in the 
Staff College, and then requiring an examination at the 
close of the year?—I would rather not answer that 
because I do not think I can give you a satisfactory 
answer.. 


14422. ee George Taubman-Goldie.) General Hild- 
yard could answer all those questions?—He could 
answer them ketter. His views and mine are really the 
same, and if I had known you would ask me these 
questions I would have talked it over with him. It 
would be much better, therefore, to get it from him at 
first-hand. 


14423. (Sir Frederick Darley.) You got a sketch of the 
Modder River—I do not ask you any name, but was 
that prepared by a staff officer ?—Yes, it was prepared 
by a very able Engineer officer, and done im perfect good 
faith. He had to report on the bridge, but by bad luck 
they did not say to me: “ This is only a report on the 
bridge, do not take it as of any value otherwise,” and 
when it was put into my hands I took it as a sketch of 
the river. 


14424. How would you arm mounted infantry? 
Would you give them a personal weapon other than a 
rifle ?—Do you mean a revolver ? 


14425. A sword ?—Yes, I would give them a sword, I 
think. It is very difficult to say, however, because in 
this last campaign they never even had a chance of using 
the bayonet, and I think it would be almost a mistake 
to come to any conclusion as to future wars solely by 
this one, because the conditions were not normal, and, 
therefore, I think I should not be inclined to take away 
either the sword or bayonet from them. 
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14426. In point of fact the conditions of the past 
war were very unlike what would be the conditions of a 
European war ?/—Yes, and I think it would be a great 
mistake to make any radical changes like that until we 
are quite clear of our ground. 

14427. You think they ought to have some personal 
weapon, some weapon of offence j—Yes, a bayonet or an 
Elcho bayonet, and, at any rate, if it does nothing 
else it comes in useful for cutting up wood. 

14428. (Sir Henry Norman.) I think you said that 
when you were ordered to go to Kimberley it was with 
the intention of simply throwing in provisions and 
stores and bringing away non-combatants ?—Yes. 

14429. And there was no intention of reinforcing 
Kimberley ?—No. I may be wrong, it may be that I 
had to leave the other half of the battalion of the Lan- 
cashires there, and I am not certain. 


14430. At first you had no ox transport, but latterly 
you had?—I had no ox transport until I left Kimber- 
ley ; I had none on the way there. 

14431. But you had good experience of it later on? 
— Yes. 

14432. You prefer mule transport, I suppose, if you 
could have enough ?—Both have their advantages ; when 
I had to go after the Boers with the utmost rapidity, 
then I used to change, I used toshift all my goods from 
mule to ox transports, simply taking just what I wanted 
for my mounted men on mule wagons’ Then, lastly, 
towards the end of the campaign, I said to Lord 
Kitchener, “I will give you the whole of my ox convoy 
of 92 wagons, if you will give me 45 more mule wagons,” 
and then I moved entirely with mule, but that is only 
for a trek of about 10 days or so, because the mule is 
eating his 8lbs. of oats every day, which I have to carry, 
and the consequence is that if I am going for a long trek 
of 14 or 16 days, of course the ox convoy would pay me 
better, because they have not to carry any forage. 


14433. The ideal transport for a campaign would be 
a mixture of both?—Yes, but if you have the two 
together, of course, your ox convoy goes slower than 
the mule, and canmot travel in the heat, so you must 
travel at certain hours. As long as you have ox convoy 
you aie so restricted in your hours of moving, whereas 
with mule I can go whenever I like. 


14434. How far do you think ox transport could take 
you in the day without fatigue, for several days 
together ?—We did very long distances, but for comfort 
15 miles. 

14435. Without knocking up the animals ?~That is 
so. I used generally to trek from 4 a.m. till 8.30 a.m., 
and then from about five until nine. That is, of 
course, where a man like De Wet had an immense pull 
over one, as he could trek all through the night, but I 
could not, as he might ambush me at once. 


14436. You must have seen a good deal of the reserve 
men who rejoined regiments for the war ?/—Yes. 


14437. Do you think, generally speaking, they were 
efficient ?— Very. 


14438. In marching powers?—They had not very 
much marching at first up to the Modder; we had only 
10 miles a day or so. The difficulty with the reserve 
is that when you bring them, as I did, up the Orange 
River, and then launch them against the enemy at once, 
they have hardly got to know their non-commissioned 
officers and officers. In the Guards Brigade, where they 
are all Guardsmen, they knew their officers and non- 
commissioned officers to a great extent, but in a line 
battalion this is not quite so much the case, and they 
have not had time to know their officers and non-commis- 
sioned officers. Therefore, I should say that to give a 
battalion its full chance the reservists ought to be with 
ce battalion a few weeks in the field before they are 
used. 


14439. As far as age goes there is no reason why he 
should not be perfectly efficient ?—He is perfectly effi- 
cient, and I should imagine the reservists were about 
tlie best men. 


14440. He may have been following for all the years 
he has been out of the Army, a sedentary occupation, 
and not much accustomed to walking or marching ?—I 
do not think I noticed anything of that sort: I think 
they were as good as the others. ; 


14441. You saw a great deal of diff f 
oflicers of Militia regiments 1~Yes, lierence 1n the 
14442. Were the Militia regiments  inferi i 
physique, do you think to the line regi see Non will 
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find a Militia regiment, as a rule—I had a Division of 
them at Aldershot some years ago—march even better 
than the line regiments, because they belong to the 
country, and come out from the plough. 1 was quite 
surprised; I had eight battalions of them, and they 
marched perfectly, and I found that was the reason. | 


14443. There has been a good deal of evidence before — 
this Commission as to mounted infantry, and I gather 
that you are rather in favour of having permanent regi- 
ments +—~Yes. 


14444. Not taken for a war?—That is so. 1 know 
there are difficulties in the way, but I am perfectly 
certain that, as a principle, it is a mistake to draw away 
at your regiments like we do at present. 


14445. Supposing there were mounted infantry regi- 
ments for some years, do you think they would be as 
good men dismounted and acting as infantry as infantry 
would be ?—I do not see why they should not be. 


14446. That has been alleged as one of the reasons, — 
and the other is that, of course, they try to ape the ~ 
cavalry /—That is the strong point. 


14447. Particularly if they had swords?—Yes. I eup- 
pose the way to keep that down would be to have them 
officered mostly by infantry officers, but that is a 
danger, just as the Dragoons have become cavalry. I 
think you have plenty of experience of that in the 
American War; there you see so clearly the value of 
the mounted infantry. 


14448. The argument used here, as I understood it, 
by some of the witnesses, was that the mounted infantry 
would not be so useful unless they had recently been 
infantry soldiers and accustomed to infantry, and that 
in point of fact you might have mounted infantry whom 
you would not mount on horses at all; you might 
mount them on bicycles, although there are objections 
to that, or carts, or anything; but what you want is to 
use them as mounted infantry so as to get them quickly 
to a given point?—I look on the use of a horse for a 
mounted infantryman as simply being the means of 
getting the man from one point to another, and I do 
not see in the least why for part of the year you should — 
not be working these men as infantry. Let them be 
infantry, and put them on a horse when wanted, so as to | 
get them from one point to another. 


14449. (Sir George Taubman-Goldie.) Only you must 
train them to horsemanship ?—Yes. 


14450. (Sir Henry Norman.) Did you ever see the 
mouuted infantry use their bayonets?—Never; the 
Boers never waited for that. 


14451. But you think they would not?—I never saw — 
them do it; what the Boers did at Tweefontein when 
my mounted men fled was to put their rifles under the’ 
right arm, pointing straight to the front, and advance, 
firing shoulder to shoulder, and there is no bayonet in 
this world could have the effect of that. 


14452. Do you think our men could do that?—I 
think so, in time; it is a terrible weapon naturally. 
They covered a great extent of ground, holding their 
rifles straight forward, and coming with a steady canter, 
firing the whole while. 


14453. Were you ever really put to any serious in- 
convenience from want of good maps during the war? 
Perhaps at first, but very soon we got Jeppe’s map, 
which is a Dutch map; until then I certainly did not 
get any value out of the maps, or no great value. When 
I had Jeppe’s map, that was quite sufficient. The 
Hi sent us from headquarters latterly were very much 

etter. 


14454. There was something said not only about 
tongas being used for ambulance purposes, but Scotch 
carts?+—The Scotch cart is a very uncomfortable con- © 
veyance. I have only been in it in the olden days going 
up country with the mail, and wounded I should not go 
into it. 

14455. (Sir George Taubman-Goldie.) How did the 
Boers carry their wounded—in Cape carts ?—Yes. 


14456. Are the Oape carts good things?—I would 
rather go in a Cape cart of the two, because it has got 
pretty good springs, while the Scotch cart has ne 
springs. 

14457. (Sir Frederick Darley.) Is the Cape cart a long 
cart ?—No, it has two seats, like a buggy; there is a 
seat in front for the driver, and then behind there is 
another seat. Where the driver sits you lift up half 
the seat, so that if I were wounded I should lift up 
that part of the seat, get into the seat behind, and 
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hen put my legs up, and I should be pretty com- 
ortable. 


14458. There is a vehicle used in Australia, made in 
merica, I think, called a buck wagon; that is very 
ong ?—We call the buck wagon a mule wagon. 


14459. This is a vehicle without sides?—Then it is 
hat we call a trolley. You mean with no sides at all, 
nd very light? 


14460. Yes?—That is a trolley, and that I used to 
arry wounded in sometimes. 


14461. (Sir Henry Norman.) You were talking about 
he great necessity of more training for the Volunteers, 
fficers and men, and you alluded to some Regulations 
ssued last year to ensure more training, but you are 
ware that that was strongly resented by a good many 
f the Volunteers?—I know, but they must recognise 
she fact, and so must we, that we must have efficient 
rolunteers; pay for them if you like; if the Volun- 
ers say: “ We will not—we cannot do the work,” then 
hey cannot be efficient. 


14462. Then you think it would be good to adopt the 
ystem you refer to in Australia of paying them for 
raining ?—I imagine it would, but then again I am 
10t speaking with any great experience. 


14463. Perhaps you do not quite understand the way 
n which they work that ; in different parts of Australia 
here are different systems, but in the place where I 
vas Governor the Volunteers were treated exactly like 
he Volunteers here, and they got no pay; they had 
rill, and so on, and were instructed ; they were what 
re called partially paid forces, being civilians who 
et full pay for so many days in the year—16 or-12? 
—When they came out? 


14464. And the day could be divided into four or five, 
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so that you could have a man out for Saturday after- 
noon, and give him a quarter day’s pay, and, whers 
financial considerations permitted, they went into camp 
for a week, and got full pay and rations. Whenever 
they went out they got 6s. a day, or a fraction of it, and 
the officers got their pay, and in that way they were 
kept more or less in touch with drill and military work 
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ing. like our Militia. Do you think something of that 
kind would answer ?—Certainly. I am always for pay- 
ing a man his hire, and I think if you could do that 
you would get more for your money than at present. 


14465. It is agreeable to a man, because on an after- 
noon when he would not be at work he would manage 
to earn 3s. or 1s. 6d. ?—I think so, certainly. 


14466. You do not think it would be very easy, how- 
ever, to have them out constantly, and really to train 
them so as to be efficient?—-No, my feeling is that as 
long as you can get the individual man well trained, 
and the company well trained, I should be satisfied. I 
was asked whether I alluded to brigade drill, but I do 
not go as far as that. I only want to see the officers of 
the company and the men efficient, and I think that is 
what you are wishing too. I think that the system 
you recommend gives a solution. 


14467. I am reminded by Sir Frederick Darley that 
it has worked very well in Australia?—Yes, it has 
worked well. 


14468. (Sir Frederick Darley.) A great number of the 
men who went from Australia were that class of men ?— 
If you pay men you will always get them to do more 
eer by absolute volunteering, and getting nothing 
at all, 


14469. (Chairman.) Is there anything you would like 
to add #—Nothing. 


Lieut.-General Sir AxcHIBALD HUNTER, K.C.B., D.8.0., called and examined. 


14470. (Chairman.) You have been good enough to 
send us some notes (vide Appendix, page 615 post), 
ipon which I will ask you questions. Before the out- 
yreak of war were you holding a command in India ?— 
Yes. At the outbreak of the war, on the 11th October, 
. was in Ladysmith. I went direct from India to 
Jurban. 


14471. You went from India to South Africa, on re- 
eipt of a telegram to say that you were designated to 
be Chief of the Staff to Sir Redvers Buller ?—That is so. 


sant. And you landed at Durban on the 5th October } 
—Yes. 

14475. But as Sir Redvers Buller had not arrived 
your orders were to join Sir George White ?—Yes. 
Colonel lan Hamilton came out as Sir George White's 
Chief of the Staff for duty in Natal, but as I was there 
beforehand, and was to be Sir Redvers Buller’s Ghiet 
of the Staff, or was so designated, he thought he would 
employ the interval between my arrival and his by 
using me on Sir George White’s Staff, and therefore I 
should be able to go back to the Cape, or round to the 
Cape from Durban, and tell him exactly how everything 
was situated in Natal. 


14474. Thereupon you took up the position of Sir 
George White’s Chief of the Staff ?—Yes. 


14475. With the result that you mever did join Sir 
Redvers Buller +~Yes. 


14476. You were with Sir George White throughout 
the siege of Ladysmith ?—Yes. 

14477. After the relief of Ladysmith you left Natal, I 
think ?—Yes, Sir Redvers Buller gave me the command 
of the 10th Division. Lord Roberts wired for a Divi- 
sion, and Sir Charles Warren’s Division, the 5th Divi- 
sion, was actually sent, part of it embarked, and then 

were disembarked. I was sent for, I believe by 
name, by Lord Roberts to go with my Division, some of 
it to go to Cape Town to work up the Kimberley line, 
while I myself had orders to go to Bloemfontein, and 
see the Commander-in-Chief, and there take his orders, 
which were the orders to organise the Mafeking relief 
column. 

14478. And that relief was carried out under your 


superintendence ?—Yes. 


14479. Of course so far as we are concerned with re- 
gard to the operations of the war, we have not the duty 
or inquiring beyond the occupation of Pretoria, but I 
m3y just ask you, after that you were employed in the 


meer part of the Orange River Colony, I think ?— 
Tes. 


14480. I ask you the question, because in the papers 
I find a report from yourself dated the 4th of August, 
1900, concerning those operations which have certain, 
remarks on general questions which I should like to 
refer to later on?I have not prepared a statement, as 
a matter of fact, exactly of the dates as to how I was 
employed. 

14481. But that is quite sufficient if that is right ?—I 
eventually went into the Brandwater Basin 
Prinsloo, where he surrendered to me, and after that my 
force was broken up; a good deal of it was sent to-re- 
join Lord Roberts at Pretoria, and after working a good 
deal in the Orange River Colony I was eventually ap- 
pointed to the command of the whole of the troops in 
Orange River Colony in relief of the present Adjutant- 
General, General Kelly-Kenny. I was there until I 
came home. I got a touch of malaria, and they sent 
me home. 


14482. You have been good enough to give us a précis 
of the subjects on which you are willing to give evidence. 
Of course you had nothing to do or say with regard to 
the preparations for the war ?—No, nothing. 


14483. Excepting that you were aware of the scheme 
for sending the contingent from India?—Yes, of course 
that was prepared in India. I have a copy of it here if 
you wish to see it, but I suppose you have it. 


14484. The scheme for carrying out the details of the 
force, do you mean ?—Yes. 


14485. But you have no remarks that you wish to 
make with regard to that ?—Except of course that going 
with the brigade of British troops from India it must 
be obvious to everybody that I went with thoroughly 
seasoned, thoroughly well equipped, well disciplined, 
and well trained troops. In the earlier part of my 
experience in South Africa I had no knowledge what- 
ever of the raw material that came out from home—not 
till a considerable time after the siege of Ladysmith 
was over. 


ae In Natal you had seasoned troops from India? 
—Yes. 


14487. And as to sea transport you have no remarks 
to make?—No. It would be a shameful thing of course 
for us to admit now that we are not perfect in sea 
transport with the amount of experience—I mean to 
say that we have over anybody else. 


14488. The first point that was raised in the Memo- 
randum which we sent you is the adequacy in point of 
strength of the forces in the field at different dates. 
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Would you say what struck you with regard to that 
point in the Natal position ?—When I landed on the 5th 
October, and went up to Pietermaritzburg, I saw, ot 
course, the General Officer Commanding in Natal, 
General Penn Symons, and I think it must have been 
very largely upon his advice that the troops in Natal 
at that time were distributed as they were, that is to 
say, practically in two parties, one at Dundee and the 
ather at Ladysmith. I knew that in his opinion either 
of those forces was quite sufficiently strong to meet 
and successfully combat any force of the enemy that 
would come against them, the one by the Transvaal 
border, Utrecht and Vryheid, and the other through the 
passes of the Drakensberg into Natal—I mean from the 
Orange River Colony via Harrismith. I think, myself, 
it would have been far wiser if he had recommended that 
every man in South Africa available for the field should 
have been concentrated somewhere in the neighbour- 
hood of Ladysmith. All the stores were concentrated 
you see at Ladysmith. That was why it was absolutely 
necessary to hold and defend Ladysmith, because there 
was such an accumulation of stores and war material 
there that the amount of rolling stock and locomotives 
available was not sufficient in anything like a reason- 
able time, anything like three weeks or a month, to 
remove it anywhere else—it was a single line, and the 
railway, the material, and railway staff were nothing 
like sufficient to cope with the removal of those stores, 
which had been accumulating over a considerable period 
of time. 


14489. We have had some evidence about the stores 
that were at Ladysmith at the time from Sir Edward 
Ward, and I think his evidence went to this extent, that 
at the time you speak of on your arrival in Natal, the 
accumulations in Ladysmith were two months’ supply 
of the normal garrison, which was a smaller garrison 
based upon the troops which had been in Natal for 
some years ?—Of course I have only got my memory to 
guide me and to draw upon, but I remember quite well 
seeing a telegram from the War Office saying that 90 
days’ rations were to be maintained in Ladysmith for it, 
garrison. I must have seen that the first day I get 
there. 

14490. But then its garrison was based upon tke 
local scheme of defence ?—Yes, that is so. 


14491. And local schemes of defence, as you are 
aware, are drawn up under the regulations on the normal 
garrisons of the positions ?/—Yes. 


14492. That was two months, or ninety days’ supplies 
for that garrison which was in Ladysmith at the time? 
—Yes. 


14493. Not the full supplies for Sir George White’s 
force or the Indian contingent ?—No. 


14494. As you have referred to the local scheme of 
defence, did you ever see it?—No, there was nothing 
done that I know of. 


14495. Did you see the document ?—No, I did not. 


14496. Because there were local schemes of defence? 
—To the best of my recollection I did not see it; I do 
not remember it at any rate. It was no guide to us 
whatever, I know, in drawing up the scheme of defence 
eventually adopted. 


14497. At Ladysmith ?—At Ladysmith. 


14498. But the local scheme of defence for the colony 
did provide, under certain circumstances, at all events, 
for holding both Dundee and Ladysmith?—Yes, but 
I say events so long ago as that get driven out of your 
mind by others that follow, and so on. 


14499. I want to know only whether you could re- 
collect ever having seen the scheme of defence which 
did provide for the holding of those two positions ?— 
I thought you were asking me about a scheme of defence 
for Ladysmith; that I do not remember; but for the 
colony, though I do not remember it, the chances are 
that I must have seen it; it is one of the first things 
one would ask for; but whether I did ever see it I 
have no recollection. 


14500. It does not follow tnat you saw it, because 
we have had evidence from ‘other officers that 
they did not?—I should think, as Sir George White’s 
chief of the staff, and having to go back and tell Sir 
Redvers Buller all about it I should have seen it 
because I did not know until almost «he day before 
that I should not go back. I thought always up to 
the very last, the 21st October, that Sir George White 
might have spared me to go back to Sir Redvers Buller 
when I could have got away when General French and 
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Colonel Haig got out, or on many a dark night after 
wards I could have slipped out. 


14501. But you do not remember having seen it?— 
No, I do not. 

14502. (Viscownt Esher.) It was a printed document, 
of course ?—I cannot recall it. 

14503. (Chairman.) Sir Penn Symons probably had 
seen it and, of course, his dispositions may have been 
influenced thereby ?—That is so. 


14504. I think it is only just to him to bring that 
cut. Then that being the position in Natal, do you 
think that the forces even with the Indian contingent, 
were adequate for the defence of the colony ?—I think 
they were if they had been differently placed geographi- 


cally in the colony ; and I think if a much more active, 


instead of a purely passive, system of defence had been 


adopted—I mean to have gone forward to meet the 


Boers instead of waiting for them to come and find us. 
For example, if we had met them and faced them in 
the mouth of the passes into the colony, I think, to 
begin with, we should have saved what actually hap- 
pened when they crossed over the border and found 


1 
' 
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nobody—they became cock-a-hoop and jubilant. They 1 


thought they had only got to show themselves, and so 


on, to have it all their own way, and they became dis- 


tinctly much more confident and aggressive in conse- 
quence of our taking up certain positions and merely 
waiting until they came to find us. 


14505. At what period are you speaking of—before - 


or after the fight at Dundee?—Before the fight at 
Dundee. 


14506. But before the fight at Dundee were they 
the colony at all?—They crossed over our borders, they 
invaded the colony, and went to attack General Pen: 
Symons’ position at Talana, at Dundee. 


14507. Then is it at Talana that they ought to have 
been met in foree?—I should have met them as they 
crossed the border. ; ‘ie 


(14508. (Sir George Taubman-Goldie.) At Laing’s Nek, 
do you mean ?—Yes, that is one place, and they came 
from Vryheid, under Erasmus. 

14509. And the Tintwa Pass ?—Yes. 


14510. (Viscount Esher.) Was there transport enough 
for operations of that kind?—I think so. I never saw 
the Dundee force until they came in; certainly they 
came in with enough transport from Dundee, and if 
it was sufficient to withdraw from Dundee to Lady- 
smith, it was sufficient to go the other way. i 


14511. (Chairman.) Do you mean that you would 
have met them at those points with the force at Dundes, 
or with the force at Dundee supplemented from Lady- 
smith ?—The force at Dundee was supplemented from 
Ladysmith. 

14512. Was the force at Dundee sufficient to do what 
was being tried ?—I think so. They were an excellent 
body of men; they were beautifully equipped ; they 
were full of pluck and go and enthusiasm: their 
health was good; their discipline was good; and they 
were fit to meet. anybody you can imagine, in my 
opinion. 

14513. And were they sufficient in numbers to cope 
with the Boers who came over in that direction ?— 
Yes, I think they were. é 


14514. (Sir Fréderick Darley.) Was Dundee a place 
that could be held?—It proved to be a place that 
was very 
the place. 


14515. (Chairman.) 'I understood your argument to 
be that instead of holding Dundee you would have 
moved the force against the Boers as they crossed 
the frontier?—Yes. If an enemy is going to invade 
your country I should lay it down as an axiom that 
the minute he puts his foot over your border you 
ought to be able to stamp upon his toe, and not let 
him come well inside and gather strength as he comes, 
if not material strength, moral strength ; every step 
he comes inside he is getting more buck into him. — 


14516. I only wanted to know whether the people 
at Dundee were big enough to stamp on his toes or 
whether they wanted some assistance from Ladysmith 
to make them heavy enough?—About that I think 
myself they were, because it was practically proved 
by future events that they were, when they got quite 
the best of the Talana fight. 


bad on account of the water. I never saw 
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14517. You said just now that Ladysmith being full 
of stores it was necessary to hold it?—Yes. 


14518. The withdrawal of any larger strength from 
Ladysmith would have left it open, would it not, on 
the Orange Free State side?—Yes, it would. 


14519. There might have been that risk in those 
operations ?—Yes. You know (I suppose it 1s gener- 
ally well known) that there was a scheme to concen- 
trate the whole of the forces in Natal at a place called 
Sunday’s River Camp. I can tell you the reason why 
that concentration did not take place. I was present 
at Pietermaritzburg when Sir George White arrived 
there on the 6th October, 1899. He stayed there the 
night of the 6th, and, I think, the night of the 7th. 
Then he went to live with General Penn Symons, 
and I think it would be 8th or 9th of October that 
he came after dinner to Government House, to Sir 
Walter Hely Hutchinson’s House, where I was liv- 
ing. He asked to see the Governor, and he asked 
that I might be present. He came then to advocate 
the withdrawal, and the concentration under his own 
command, of all the troops in Natal, and, undoubtedly, 
from a military point of view, he was indisputably 
correct ; there is no question about it. But at the 
time he asked Sir Walter Hely Hutchinson what poli- 
tical effect it would have, and he said: “I have no- 
thing to do with the military disposition of your force, 
but there are 70,000 Zulus sitting on the border wait- 
ing exactly to see which side of the fence to take, 
which side to jump, and how the cat is going to jump.” 
I think those were his words, or words to that effect. 
He further said: “If you withdraw now, without a 
blow having been struck, the Zulus will interpret it 
and accept it as a sign of your being afraid to meet 
the Boers, and they will acknowledge the Boers as 
your masters, and the future effect of that I shudder 
to contemplate.” For that reason the divided distri- 
bution of the troops in Natal was maintained. 


14520. And you were present at that interview ?— 
I was present at that interview, and perhaps it is 
somewhat presumptuous to say so, but I was prac- 
tically asked to give the casting vote. 


14521. I know you had been asked for your opinion ? 
—I knew that what had happened that night was a 
very serious thing. I know Sir Walter Hely Hutchin- 
son intimately well. I was his best man, and I have 
known him all my life. At that time he slept in 
his own dressing-room, and had given me his wife’s 
bedroom. So much was I impressed with the serious- 
ness of what happened that night that before I went 
to bed (and we did not separate until quite 1 o’clock, 
perhaps later) I sat down and wrote to Sir Evelyn 
Wood so far as I could remember word for word every- 
thing that happened that night—a letter of several 
sheets of foolscap. In the morning, just after Sir 
Walter Hely-Hutchinson had had his bath, he came 
into my room and he saw the papers lying on my 
table, and said: “Hulloa, whom have you been writ 
ing to.” I said: “I wish you would run your eye 
over this and see whether it is a correct description 
of what took place last night.” He sat down and 
read it, and said: “TJ sat down and wrote home also” 
(I presume he wrote to the Colonial Office) “and my 
version of it practically tallies with what you have 
said.” That really is the inner history of why the 
forces in Natal remained divided. That has nothing 
to do with whatever reasons they” were divided on, 
but that is why they continued to be divided. Sir 
George White, as Military Commander, wanted to 
have the whole of the troops concentrated at some 
point in Natal, under his own command, where all 
could combat any advance either from the Transvaal 
bogies on Natal or from the Orange Free State bor- 
der. 


14522. And in that decision you concurred ?—T con- 
curred in the decision that he was right from a military 
point of view, but I remember in summing up I said, 
“Taking the long and short, the thick and thin, you 
are far wiser to leave things as they are, and abide by 
the result.” He was very much concerned with what 
would be said in the future as to his military arrange- 
ments, and I told him that at any rate the truth would 
be told, and it would be known in the future (we could 
not all die), and it must be known eventually that he 
wanted to have the troops concentrated under himself, 
put for the political considerations; and that the 
political considerations were two-fold: on the one side 
was this big force of savages waiting to see what we 
were going to do, and of course the Boers would have 
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sent their agents amongst them, and have pointed out 
that we had run before we were hit, which would have 
had a very disastrous effect—it might have led to the 
massacre of almost every white man, woman, and child 
they could get at, and the whole of the eastern part of 
the colony, in Natal, at the foot of their mountains, 
would have been absolutely at their mercy, and also it 
would have had a very exhilarating effect, to say the 
least of it, upon the Boers themselves. 


14523. Which was the point, did you say, at which 
Sir George White had insisted to concentrate ?—I re- 
member his consulting Sir Penn Symons. There was a 
camp, called Sunday’s River Camp, Sunday’s River 
Bridge, a point north of Elandslaagte, about 20 miles 
north, if my recollection serves me right, of Ladysmith. 
There was a big bridge there across the Sunday's 
River, a big iron bridge, and beautiful water, 
and it was reported as a very defensible camp. I never 
was beyond Ladysmith myself until after the siege; I 
never was as far north anyhow. 

14524. You never saw that position ?—I never saw that 
position. 

14525. But it was north of Ladysmith. Was that with 
the object of covering Ladysmith?—It would have 
covered Ladysmith, and you would then have been 


ready to advance over the Biggarsberg, and to have met, 


and, I think, successfully contended with any force 
coming down from Dundee Junction, and also you were, 
as it were, straddled across the junction in the part of 
the country where the two forces must join coming 


from the Transvaal and from the Orange Free State, as’ 


it was then. 
14526. It has been said that a position on the Tugela 


was the proper one; what is your opinion as to that ?—’ 


With regard to any position south of the Tugela, if you 


look at the map, the Tugela would strike most people’ 


as being the best place, but the south bank of the 
Tugela is dominated altogether by the northern bank ; 
therefore, for a defensive position I think I would have 
gone north of Ladysmith myself. 


14527. Ii does not follow, when you say south of 
the Tugela that it need be on the banks ; it might have 
been a defensible position, but south of the river ?~ 
But for a big military force like that you would have 
been confined to the banks on account of the water. 


14528. Estcourt has been suggested ?—I do not know 


the country well, except from maps. I only passed up 
once from Pietermaritzburg, and down again in the dark, 


14529. (Viscount Esher.) Such a concentration as that 
would have been still more open to the political ob- 
jection than the one that was contemplated, would it 
not ?—Do you mean a withdrawal further south? 


14530. Yes ?—Still more ; they would have said they 
had got you into the sea; that is how the Boers woulé 
have translated it—that you were making back to your 
ships. 

14531.(Chairman.) But the decision having -been 
taken, it is your opinion that it was necessary to hold 
Ladysmith ?—Yes ; absolutely indispensable. I do 
not see what else you could have done. 


14532. You could not in the time have withdrawn 
the stores which had been accumulated there?—No; I 
do not mean to say that we could not have marched 
out. We could have marched away, and left the women 
and children, and burnt all our stores. Ladysmith 
is a great locomotive centre. There were large stores 
of coal for the railway, and everything that is required 
to feed and maintain an army in the shape of ammuni- 
tion, food, medical stores, and engineering appliances, 
and a large amount of railway stuff as well. There 
was a large Natal Government Railway accumulation 
of stuff there, sleepers and coal and rails. 


14533. Ladysmith itself was not a place easy to de- 
fend 2—No, it was not; it was the bottom of a teacup. 
Ladysmith became Ladysmith merely because it was 
where, in the old days, the roads from three or four 
different places came down, one from Newcastle in the 
north, another from Harrismith, and another from the 
@ulu border, where they all met, and a place where the 
Klip River was easily forded, which was the reason 
why the reads all directed themselves to that particular 
place, to those drifts across the river. 


14534. And there had been no preparations for defence 
in Ladysmith 7—None whatever ; and the conditions of 
the life of the garrison there were such with the 
local farmers, and so on, that you dare not 
go off the roads. The cavalry officers were supposed 
to do reconnaissances every year, and to send in sketch 
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maps to show what work in this respect they had been 
doing. But there were simply sketches of the line of 
the track; they dare not go off it. Every farmer in the 
neighbourhood was a Boer or a Dutchman with Boer 
sympathies, and there was not a single man who had been 
on the top of Bulwana except one, and he is dead now— 
Captain Vallentin, of the Somersetshire Light Infantry. 
He had been asked by one of these young farmers to go 
out for a day’s shooting, and in the course of the day he 
crossed over the top of Bulwana Hill, and went down on 
the other side, and he was the only man who had ever 
been on the top; nobody knew whether there was water 
on the other side or whether there was not. 


14535. Do you mean that before the war, in our own 
colony, a British officer could not sketch the country? 
—I mean that in our own colony in the neighbourhood 
of Ladysmith—that is to say, within a girdle of ground 
that would be naturally occupied in any system of de- 
fence for the town, covering its stores and so on—there 
was not a single officer except this Captain Vallentin 
who had been on the top of the main feature or any of 
the features that dominated a position that had to be 
held—not one. 


14536. Because the farmers would have offered vio- 
lence ?—No, they would have summoned them before the 
magistrate for trespass, and the magistrate would have 
given a decision against them, and they would have been 
bound by the magistrate’s order. 


14537. Did it ever happen?—It was threatened. I 
have heard a story of young Besters, the son of a man 
with a very big farm, Besters’ Farm, just on the other 
side of the Wagon Hill position, which was one of the 
main points of attack on the 6th of January, and this 
attack was said to have been guided by one of the young 
Besters. The father was in the neutral camp sending 
out information of everything he could learn to his sons 
the whole time. 


14538. What did he do?—There were a lot of suinea 
fowl there, and somebody (an officer) had gone after the 
guinea fowl, and I was told that young Besters had a 
in his hand and threatened to shoot the officer if he did 
not go. He said he had no right there, and he would 
put a charge of lead into him if he did not clear off. But 
that is the feeling, at any rate, that existed batween 
the land occupiers and the land owners in the neigh- 
bourhood and the garrison. 


14539. And to that you attribute some of the ineffi- 
ciency of the reconnaissances ?—To that I attribute the 
total ignorance and the absence of any information that 
could be procured. If we went anywhere and came to 
a place like London and wanted to make up a scheme 
of defence, there would be lots of peopie in the neigh- 
bourhood who could tell us all the important features 
round about, and would be willing to take us to them 
and show us how access is to be gained and how to 
retreat from them; there was not a single officer in Lady- 
smith who could tell you anything. It was not their 
fault; I am not blaming them; I merely tell you the 
attitude of the people in the neighbourhood to the 
British garrison, and the attitude was such that it 
was impossible for them to know anything about the 
neighbouring country. 


14540. Then as regards the siege of Ladysmith, you 
understand, of course, that we do not want to trouble 
you with a narrative: we can get that from the official 
records; but if there is anything that you desire to 
say with regard to the events relating to the siege, or 
any lesson to be learnt from it, we shall be very glad 
to have it from you ?—I think we learnt practically no- 
thing from the siege of Ladysmith that could not have 
been learnt out of a text-book. We learnt the very 
same lessons that were taught by the siege of Plevna. 
The most difficult defence by far to hold, because it 
was the most dominated—it lay lowest—was Colonel 
William Knox’s. He with two or three others after 
the siege of Plevna, visited the place, and to that visit 
we are indebted for the very fine way in which his 
defence was first of all entrenched. It was a mass of 
low-lying hills, frowned upon by the heights of Bul- 
wana and Lombard’s Kop, and from their superior posi- 
tion the long-range guns of the enemy could point down 
upon the top of Colonel William Knox. Colonel Knox 
used always to say to every officer and man in the de- 
fence: “If you do what I tel! you there will not be a 
single man of you killed” > nor would there have oc- 
curred a casualty had they done so. He built u nae 
mous stone traverses capable of resisting any shell: Ar We 

have ever seen yet; and it was only from a di oe 

or carelessness in not obeying his orders that any 
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casualty did occur in his defence—and there were some 
very bad ones. 

14541. That portion of the defence became impregna 
ble, did it?—Yes, it did. 

14542. The perimeter was very large ?—Yes, the peri 
meter was very large and against the besieged. If we 
had been outside instead of being inside we would hav 
been in, if we had wanted to be. Counting all the 
zigzags, we had practically 28 miles to defend, and i 
the Boers had concentrated they ought to have got in 
It is always open to the outside attacker to concentrat 
where he wishes,and the inside man has to be readj 
everywhere, not knowing which point is going to be 
attacked. 


14543. We have had the opinion expressed that « 
disciplined enemy would have got in; do you agree 
with that?—Yes. I would not use the word “disci. 
plined,” but the Boer is a man who is very careful of 
his life, or he was at the beginning of the war very 
careful indeed of his life. If the enemy had acted on the 
principle that it is worth incurring a certainty of loss 
in order to gain the position—in fact, if they had not 
been so ultra-careful of their own skins, they would 
have been in. 


14544. But they never really did attempt it, except 
on the 6th January?—They never seriously attempted 
it. 

14545. And that was a serious attempt /—Yes, it was. 
I have not read much of the history of the war, but one 
hears, of course, a great deal of talk about it; and the 
most of—I mean the one on Cesar’s Camp and Wagon 
attack, on the 6th January, is the one that one hear 
most of—I mean the one on Cesar’s Camp and Wags 
Hill. But there were two other attacks. On that da 
I was practically directing the operations, because, |] 
think, on that day Sir George White was in bed—at 
any rate, he was not at the office; and I went to him ai 
various times during the day and told him how things 
were going. It was, I suppose, the first instance on 
record of a fight over a considerable area ever being 
directed by the telephone. In the house that we had 
as the Headquarter Staff House a telephone exchange 
was arranged im the verandah, where a British officer 
sat day and night, all the seven officers in that house 
taking it in turns to relieve one another, so that there 
was always somebody there. In that way they got word 
from all parts; not only was the telephone connected 
up with the headquarters of each defence, but the 
headquarters of each defence were in telephonic com- 
munication with their outlying places, and they could 
be put straight through with one of these; they wel 
just connected with one of them and they could hear 
the firing quite well on the telephone. There were two 
very determined attacks on Observation Hill, and 
against Colonel William Knox that day, which those 
on the other side altogether—on Casar’s Camp and 
Wagon Hill could not hear, as it was a frightfully 
wild day, with rain and wind, and so on, and they all 
along failed to understand why I was not sending them 
all the troops they were asking for; of course, they 
understood it afterwards, but they did not at the time. 


14546. Because you wanted them elsewhere ?—Yes. 
There were only 200 men of the Natal Mounted Volun- 
teers, I think the Natal Carbineers, who were not in 
acion, and I kept them as a sort of reserve, if the worst 
happened, to try and get Sir George White out in the 
dark, that we might have got him away; that was my 
object—just as a personal escort to him. I thought 
they might get through down the river-bed, or some- 
thing like that at night time, if the place had fallen, 
because, at one time things were very serious—ver 
shaky on that day., That was the most dnteinltitcd 
attack they ever made. 


14547. That was the scheme of defence, wais it not: 
to have a body of troops that you could send in any 
direction ?—There was a central reserve; all the men 
were not employed in the defence. And then, also, 
there was an interior scheme of defence, that is to say, 
that if the outer parts had fallen there was still a 
citadel. I had all the ammunition and flour and bis- 
cuit reserves moved into this, and we were ready, if 
we had been driven by force of arms out of the outlying 
portions, to come into this other place. There was an 
inner citadel of defence. 

14548. Capable of being held ?—I think so, limited 
by the amount of food. 


14549. (Sir Frederick Darley.) If the Boers had got 
possession of Wagon Hill or Cesar’s Camp on that date, 
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ould that not have made the rest of the place abso- 
itely untenable No, 1t would not have made Lady- 
nith untenable, because the tenability of the position 
as afterwards demonstrated by the long time that 
roaje held out before he surrendered to Lord Roberts. 
'e was commanded, surrounded and hammered with 
1 infinitely greater number of gums than the Boers 
ad to hammer Ladysmith, and yet he got to ground 
nd held ‘his position for some days. It would have 
ade it very uncomfortable; it would have been a 
sry hot place to live in, there is no doubt about that, 
ut I think determined men could have held on to it. 


14550. (Chairman.) Is there anything else you want 
» say regarding Ladysmith ?—Not unless there is any- 
1ing on which you want to have my opinion, which, 
f course, I am quite ready to give. 

14551. (Sir George Taubman-Goldie.) By what date 
ad the stores accumulated in Ladysmith to such an 
ctent that it would have been very difficult to have 
ymoved the great bulk of them? We know they went 
p after Sir George White chiefly?—I have not got 
pies of these things at all, but I should say by the 
nd of October. I forget what day it was that Captain 
ambton arrived—somewhere about the 29th of Octo- 
er. JI have had nothing except my own small private 
lary to go by: everything else I handed in, and it 
ent away with Sir George White, and will be in the 
record Office if it is anywhere. 


14552. Just going back to the argument that was 
sed about the 70,000 Zulus sitting on the fence in 
se we withdrew from the northern apex of Natal; 
|} a matter of fact, nothing did happen when we were 
riven out of the northern apex by the Boers ?—No ; 
ut. then, of course, we were driven out as the result 
-a fight. It was not as if we had turned tail before 
e were hit, and the result of the fight was an acknow- 
dged British success. 

14553. But then we were shut up in Ladysmith ?— 
es. 


14554. And the 70,000 Zulus were aware of that fact? 
-Yes, they were, and they saw us always holding out. 
nd I think it is an acknowledged thing throughout 
1@ whole of South Africa that the fall of Ladysmith 
as to be accepted as the promised sign. They are 
ry Biblical in their ways of thinking, and so on, and 
e Cape Colony, and the Zulus, and everybody else, 
ho were watching to see who was going to be master, 
ere practically asked whether they would accept the 
Il of Ladysmith as the sign, and it was generally 
mceded, I think, by them all that they would accept 
as the sign. Therefore, if Ladysmith had fallen, I 
lieve all the Dutch in Cape Colony would have risen 
-the Zulus and everybody else. They would have 
lumped then for the Boers as their future masters. 
14555. Quite so. But my question was as to the 
ulus. I wondered whether the Zulus would not have 
een quite as much affected by seeing our Dundee 
rigade compelled to fall back upon Ladysmith, as 
ou say they would have been by our withdrawing to 
adysmith ?—No, I do not think so; it was no run- 
way. 

14556. Our men came in in bad condition, did they 
ot ?—They came in in bad physical condition from 
1e long hours in which they had performed the march, 
nd the weather, but their morale was excellent. 


14557. When they arrived at Ladysmith?—If you 
ad been up for nights and wet through to the skin, 
nd so on, you would feel jaded. 


14558. But the morale was good?—Excellent; the 
ame troops were used again afterwards, and they 
howed no signs of having suffered in their morale. 


14559. (Chairman.) As you mention that, I may ask 
hat was their condition after the fight outside Lady- 
mith, on what is called mournful Monday?—I was 
nly concerned wih one portion of that. I have not 
ead any of the evidence which has been given before 
ou here, and I do not know quite what the case was. 

was sent by Sir George White to see the condition 
f affairs on that part of the ground that went from 
ombard’s Kep up to Farquhar’s Farm; that is the 
orce that was sent out the night before under an officer, 
hose name I have forgotten. I went there, and I 
rought back a report to Sir George White that they 
ould make no headway, they could get no further on, 
nd that there was only one thing to do, and that was 
0 withdraw, and we withdrew, and in a very orderly 
ay. The Artillery covered our withdrawal, and the 
me a of Infantry simply marched back; it e+ like a 
eld day. 
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14560. We were told that the troops, as they came = Lfewt.- 
in after that fight, were demoralised /—When they got General Sir 
beyond a certain point they were home, as it were. I Archibald 
remained out at the outposts that night, and I did not Hunter,, 
see them. When they marched so tar back that they E.R RAO 
actually formed fours, they went to their own camps. )3 Pep, 1903, 
I do not suppose they were very cheerful, but sheye 4. 
were certainly not demoralised ; so long as they were 
with me they were not. 


14561. I think, speaking from recollection—and I 
only speak from recollection—it was said that if the 
attack had been pressed at that moment, it would 
have gone very hard with you?—Oh, no. I will tell 
you where it would have gone hard—that the defences 
of Ladysmith at that time were not in the condition of 
perfection that they reached afterwards. 


14562. I was taking it up on the morale of the troops. 
You do not agree that they were demoralised ?—No, I 
do not. I think our men always fight whenever they 
are cornered. I think they play a far better up-hill 
game than they play when they are up the hill. 


14563. (Sir George Taubman-Goldie.) No troops will 
fight hot when they are beaten. Being in a corner 1s 
one thing, being beaten is another ?—But Napoleon said 
that we never know when we are beaten. I do not be- 
lieve they did know. 

14564. (Chairman.) We have been speaking all this. 
time on the first head, namely, the adequacy of the 
strength of the troops at different dates. I will just 
ask you one question, which you can answer in a sen- 
tence, as to the adequacy of the forces in the field for 
the other operations that you conducted. They, I sup- 
pose, were adequateP—Ample. The adequacy of 
the forces that were sent for the relief of Mafeking 
was limited by one point only, and that was by trans- 
port. They had to have twelve days’ food with them, 
and they had to take a certain amount of food to give 
to General Baden-Powell, and all that had to be car- 
ried with them at the same pace as they were march-— 
ing. Therefore, the loads of each wagon were limited! 
to the estimated capacity and endurance of the ten 
mules that were dragging each wagon, and, as the 
whole force was mounted, this transport had to be made 
really on the lines of flying transport; that is why 
the number of men who went with that column was 
limited, by the number of mules and light wagons, and. 
so on, that were procurable. 


14565. But that was a special operation ?—Yes ; 
otherwise we had ample. 


14566. As it turned out, that was an ample force: 
for the purpose, because it carried out its object ?— 
Yes. 


14567. The next point on which you were asked to 
speak is the quality of the men. Were you satisfied 
with the quality of the men that you had ?—During the 
first part of the campaign I was, of course, associated 
with the British Army, the regiments that were in 
South Africa, and the seasoned troops that came from 
They are the flower of the Army—they are a. 
survival of the fittest. 


14568. Then you consider them good troops?—I do. 


14569. The seasoned regiments of the Regular Army 
turned out well ?—They did. 


14570. And what do you say of the auxiliary forces?’ 
—The greater bulk, I should say, of the inhabitants 
of Natal are Scotch, or of Scotch extraction, I was- 
associated with the Natal Mounted Volunteers; they 
went by different names—the Border Mounted Rifles 
the Natal Carbineers, the Umvoti Rifles, and some. 
rather unpronounceable names—but the one general 
descriptive name that included them all was the Natal' 
Mounted Rifles. They were all excellent material - 
they were almost all young farmers and farmers’ sons: 
there were a few men like young doctors, young lawyers. 
and lawyers’ clerks, and there were a few men out of 
the towns like Durban and Pietermaritzburg, but the 
vast majority of them were men accustomed to riding- 
and a hard outdoor life—men who had been brought up: 
in raising stock, and all of them accustomed to handle- 
arms, and game shooting and riding. 

14571. You are speaking now of the 
corps raised in Ladysmith ?—Yes. 
force was the Imperial Light Horse ; they were the: 
picked 1,200 men out of about 12,000 refugees from 
Johannesberg ; all the British refugees from Johannes- 
berg were well-to-do men; they were all men getting 
big wages; they were either mine owners or mine 
managers, or electrical engineers, experts of one sort 
or another ; many of them were men on the Stock Ex- 
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change, lawyers, doctors, solicitors, and very few of 
them were engaged in trade—shopkeepers and such- 
like; and they were all men who had either in pros- 
pecting, or as contractors, or as wood merchants, or 


K.C.B., D-S.0. Im one form or another, done a lot of transport riding 
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to and fro; they were the pick and the cream of the 


and naturally, physically, they were very fine. The 
first time I ever saw them was on the first day I ar- 
rived at Pietermaritzburg. It was the first day they had 
ever been on parade as a regiment ; up to that time they 
had only paraded as squadrons under their squadron 
leaders ; it was the first day that Colonel Chisholme 
had ever had them under his command. Sir Walter 
Hely Hutchison drove up on to the ground, as he 
wanted to see them, and he asked me to go round and 
look at them. I had not long come from a tour 
abroad, where I had seen nothing but the picked Guards 
of Sweden, Denmark, Russia, Prussia, and Saxony, 
and there was nothing 1 saw on the Continent then, 
and ncthing I have ever seen here, except the Irish 
Constabulary, that could put a patch on them. You 
can tell “men” when you look at them. Every man 
was a picture of manhood ; he was beaming with intel- 
ligence. They were a lot of very highly-educated men; 
there were 10, I should think, or 20 of them with 
incomes of £10,000 a year; I should think over 100 
that had over £1,000 a year of their own; they had 
been in the enjoyment of that, I mean, in Johannes- 
burg. For a long time I do not suppose there were 
over 200 or 500 men who ever touched their pay ; they 
all put it back into the regimental funds. Out of those 
regimental funds Government allowed, I think it was, 
£355 for a horse; they gave £45 for their horses. ° If 
there was anything to be procured for love or money, 
they got it. They all had Geiss glasses; not a single 
British officer had a Zeiss glass unless he got it out of 
his own pocket. But they had them as a corps, and 
their physique, their intelligence, their morale, and 
their knowledge of the country were all excellent. 
Amongst them were men who talked Dutch, Kaffir, and 
‘Basuto, and they had every element of success in them, 
and they were a great success, a most undoubted success. 
They were the finest corps I have ever seen anywhere 
in my life. 

14572. We are not confined under these heads to 
Natal. What is your opinion of the troops that you 
saw afterwards ?—The next lot that I saw, which were 
not Regular troops, were the Volunteer companies. In 
my division I had two brigades—one the Fusiliers 
Brigade and the other called the Union Brigade. All 
the Volunteers were good. Of course, they were raw 
and green when they came, but by sandwiching them 
—putting them on guard with Regulars and the officers 
doing supernumerary duties before they were detailed 
to duties of their own—they very soon picked it up ; 
but then, of course, they were the pick of the Volunteer 
regiments, as you know, from here. 


14573. Did you have any Yeomanry with you ?—Yes. 


14574. What do you say of them?—I “blooded” a 
great many. By “blooding” I mean that I gave the 
baptism of fire to a great many Yeoman. All the Scotch 
Yeomen came under me first. I was their first General, 
and I “blooded” them all. Well, I am a Scotchman, 
you see, and I never want anything better myself than 
that first lot that came out. I saw the second and third 
contingents too, and they were all good ; but I always 
think the first lot were the best; they were the keenest, 
They came first, and naturally, I suppose, they were 
the keenest of the lot. 


14575. But a good many of them went home after a 
year?—Yes Of course, some went home on one con- 
dition and some on another ; most of them went home 
when they were relieved by an equal contingent of their 
Own corps, such as Lovat’s Scouts and the Scottish 
Yeomanry, the Ayrshires and the Berwickshires and 
the Fife and Forfars ; they all sent out an equal num- 
ber, and that relieved those who had been out. 


14576. As you mentioned Lovat’s Scouts, I see you 
referred to them in this report of August, 1900, which 
Ls mentioned, as being a very useful corps?—Yes, very. 
Lovat’s Scouts are, of course, quite an exception. You 
cannot compare Yeomanry with Lovat’s Scouts. 

14577. I am aware of that?—Th 4 i 
everyday life and the way they earn cele 
eng Ba et bt STS better for the work that 

€ soidier hus to do in the fj i 
aeiite' on a netae eld than a man who is 


14578. But is it not more than that with them: is 


never had any reason to be dissatisfied. 
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it nyt that from the nature of their employment a 
stalkers, and so on, they have exceptional value 
scouts /—Exceptional. 


14579. And that a body of that kind, particularly i 
a war like that in South Africa, has a special value « 
its own ?—Yes. 


14580. In the use of a spyglass, for instance /—Ye: 
I do not know whether you use a spyglass yourself, bu 
it is a very difficult thing to use. 

14581. I have tried?—Some people think you hav 
only to put it up, and you can see everything 
There never was a greater mistake. It is a thing tha 
wants just as much knowledge almost as a gun. 


14582. What I have been told is that in South Afric 
it was found that when Lovat’s Scouts did use a spj 
glass they could tell you the movements of the enem 
that a Zeiss glass, for instance, would not have dis 
covered ?/—Yes, that is so. Their value was recognise 
because everybody was begging for them afterwards 
everybody wanted two or three. q 


14583. Then, passing from the general quality, as t 
the shooting of the men, what have you to say abou 
that ?—Of course, full advantage of being in Lady 
smith to shoot was not taken. The idea gained groum 
in Ladysmith that you should not fire much ; there wer 
days when scarcely a shot was exchanged. If yor 
fire, you attract fire back on you, of course, and it cam 


‘to be almost an accepted axiom that the more you 


fired the more you got fired back on, and, therefore, th 
heavier the losses were likely to be, and the thing wa: 
not to fire unless you were fired on. Otherwise I think 
a great many men might have employed their time 
very profitably. I always advocated that they should 
fire. We had ample ammunition; we had nearly 


6,000,000 rounds of small-arm ammunition in reserve 


when we were relieved, 


14584. But could they shoot well ?—That is very diffi 
cult to tell unless you go over the ground afterwards. 
When I have gone over the ground afterwards, I have 
I am no 
boastful, but I never wore anything but my prope’ 
distinctive uniform, with a gold band on my hat, anc 
so on, which showed exactly who I was—a General 
They used to fire at meeevery time I went round, anc 
they never hit me. 


14585. Do you think that the Boer shooting was over. 
rated /—Quite. But I will tell you what there is on 
the Boer side. There are certain shots who have earned 
their living as’ professional hunters, and up ‘to from 
200 yards to 300 they are undoubtedly marvellous 
shots. a Se 

14586. At short ranges?—Yes ; but at long ranges I 
think their superiority over us is very mythical myself. 
In some ways they are better tham we are. Their 
natural eyesight is better. They live in a country 
where every boy is sent out at night to bring in the 
cattle, and until the cattle are in he is not allowed to 
come in. Cattle wander tremendously on a big farm 
with no fences, and so on, and the more that boy can 
see, the better he can see where his cattle are, and the 
less trouble he has'to ride round and look for them ; 
therefore he is practising his eyesight—eyesight is 
merely a matter of practice—from the days of his in- 
fancy upwards. Here we are not. How is a boy born 
in this street to do it? He is rather lucky in having 
the river to look across to the other side, but if he is 
born in Stepney or Hackney, in a narrow lane, how is 
he going to have any eyesight? 

14587. Then marching you found good ?—Very good. 

14588. And horsemanship, too?—Yes. ; 


14589. What do you say about horsemastership ?— 
Horsemastership is very much a question of surround- 
ings. Every country has its own practices, and there 
are certain things better adapted to one person than 
another. 1 think horsemastership which would be 
eminently successful in the Soudan would not be, per- 
haps, in rolling plains of grass lands like the Orange 
Free State or out in the Argentine. I think it depends 
very much upon where you are. I think our horse- 
mastership, taking it all round, is good. I think our 
men are brought up to be careful of animals and kind 
to them, and so on, and horsemastership is so much a 
matter of attention and care that I think it comes much 
more natural to us to be good horsemasters than to’ 
most people. 

14590. We have had some evidence that a good many 
men who were employed as mounted troops did not 
know enough about horses to be good horsemasters. 


et ietiwe ie 
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Vas that your experience ?/—In the Mounted Infantry 
ou sag ri that a man suddenly taken out of the 
anks off his feet and put on a horse needed to be 
aught. You cannot expect anything else. 


14591. And then in a campaign like that it was essen- 

al they should be good horsemasters ?—Yes; but 
orsemastership indicates previous training, of course, 
> be a horsemaster. You cannot be a master without 
varning; but the horsemastership of the Regular 
lavalry, and particularly of the Field Artillery, is 
ood. I should give the Field Artillery special praise 
or their horsemastership. 


14592. In that all seem to agree; but could you meet 
he deficiencies of men taken in an emergency if their 
fficers paid more attention to these matters t—I do not 
hink their officers ever wilfully neglected the thing ; 
t was a case of ignorance on their part as well as on 
he part of the men. It is a matter that requires train- 
ng. 

14593. Then officers should be trained in horsemas- 
ership 7—Yes ; I think every officer should. I think 
nyself they were a very badly-trained lot of officers as 
. body. 

14594. We are coming to the officers presently. What 
‘bout the general physique of the men ?7—Of course, in 
he men in Ladysmith, as I said before, we had really 
he survival of the fittest ; we had men whom it would 
io your heart good to look upon. All of them who 
ame out were not that, of course. 


14595. Taking the Army as a whole, from what you 
aw of it in the war, are you satisfied with its phy- 
ique?—No; taking the Army as a whole, I do not 
hink it fairly represents the manhood of this Em- 
ire. The Colonials do, but then the Colonials are 
he picked men. A man does not emigrate who is 
cripple; he (the cripple) remains at home. The 
Xolonials are far better physically equipped than we 
re, man for man. It is the stir-about, and the ad- 
-enturous and the physically well developed man who 
1as in him that spirit of adventure that takes him 
:broad. 


14596. Whatever their deficiencies in physique, the 
norale, you think, was good?—Yes, I think it was 
s good as you have any right to expect, and it is 
uite as good as is necessary. 

14597. And as regards the intelligence?—I do not 
hink the intelligence is as good as it ought to be. 
‘he educated intelligence is not. 


14598. And intelligence is what you want in the 
oldier nowadays /—Yes. . 


14599. Can you get it in the class from which we 
1ow recruit?—The higher pay nowadays, of course, 
ught theoretically to attract a higher class, but it 
loes not; at least, I do not see any difference. 


14600. (Sir George Taubman-Goldie.) But they have 
not begun to get yet a good increase in pay ?—The 
nen who have enlisted have got that prospect pre- 
jumably before them, yet it has made no appreciable 
lifference so far as I can see. 


14601. (Chairman.) You have been watching it since 
rou took up your command ?—Yes, I see the recruits 
ulways. 


14602. And you do not see any difference?—No, I 
lo not see any difference. 


14603. What suggestions have you to offer for the 
‘uture training of the men ?—It is forbidden, of course, 
0 suggest that you should have conscription. I do 
not think any nation would ever adopt conscription 
until they had tried everything else. I remember 
having a long argument years ago with General Wan- 
thope. He had this question very close at heart, and 
he worked at it. He was an employer of labour, and 
» friend of everybody—the man spoke straight to him 
and that kind of thing—and General Wauchope was a 
man well calculated, if anybody ever was, to get at the 
truth of anything he was interested in. He worked it 
out that to put a soldier on the same terms as one of the 
better class of his own miners you ought to pay him, 
feed him, house him, give him fuel and light, clothe him, 
shoe him well, and give him 2s. a day besides, free, not 
to deduct 24d. and 3d., and 4d. for hair-cutting and 
washing—that is, 14s. a week clear for himself, 
and then he was as well qualified to marry and be 
happy as if he was working at an ordinary average 
artisan’s employment. 

14604. (Sir John Jackson.) And with these induce- 
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ments you would expect to get a very large number —- Lieut.-_ 
of recruits from that very class of good miners /—Yes, General ve 
I should hope so, because I think in the body of our Arahina 
nation there is quite a sufficiency of adventurous ven ea 
spirited lads to accept such conditions. .C.B., D,S.O. 


14605. They like the idea of being a soldier provided 13 Feb. 1908. 

they find they will not receive very much less money ~~ 
than they would receive as respectable labourers ’— 
Yes. Then I think the men ought to be paid accord- 
ing to their value; you ought not to pay everybody 
a dead level. You do not pay everybody a dead level 
in any other sphere of life. We give them now good 
conduct pay, but that is practically the only thing. 
A man may be a flat-footed wretch, who cannot march 
five miles, or a man who will swing up a hill in front 
of everybody, and they are both paid alike. One 
may be a marksman, and another a duffer third-class 
shot, and both paid alike. 


14606. (Sir George Taubman-Goldie.) You know under 
the new system in 1904 the pay will be 1s. 11d. a 
day, without stoppages?—But, as you have said be- 
fore, they have not got to that. 


14607. You have not really tested yet what it will 
bring forth?—No, and, of course, future employment: 
is a matter that affects a man enlisting. 


14608. I presume the recruit to-day would not look: 
forward to what he would get two years hence?—No. 


14609. The thing must be in force actually, I should’ 
imagine, before he can realise that event ?—Yes. 


14610. (Chairman.) You have some notes here in your 
précis about the training of the men in the future; per- 
haps you will state your views upon that point P—I think 
every man is capable of being trained, and that training: 
is a matter of degree. Some men you would have 
to work at for two years to teach them what you could 
teach other men in a couple of weeks. For*instance, 
you could teach men of intelligence and physique and 
ability, provided you point out the reason of the thing 
—you could teach such men as the Imperial Light 
Horse anything in one teaching, the same as you could! 
any well educated, intelligent, active young man. But: 
if you get a town-bred population, as most of ours 
are that enlist now, you have to take them out into 
the country and show them what is what, and try 
and teach them what is on the other side of a hill. 


rk Therefore, you want large tracts of country?’ 
+1. Ca. 


14612. Those are rather difficult to get in this 
country, are they not?—Yes; they are to be got 
though. 

14613. You think you can get sufficient in this 
country to train the soldiers on?—Yes, I am sure you 
oan. 


14614. (Sir George Taubman-Goldie.) In England or 
Ireland, do you mean ?—I am talking of ate know ; 
that is in Scotland. I think there is a system of 
training and manoeuvres that we have never tried 
them in yet; it was tried, I think, by three Con- 
tinental nations last year—the Germans, the French, 
and the Russians. In their scheme of manoeuvres 
they combine embarking and disembarking. That 
is very suggestive, inasmuch as they have no- 
where to embark or disembark except against us; but 
that is neither here nor there. But it would infuse 
reality into manoeuvres. 


14615. (Sir Frederick Darley.) You mean embarking 
on board ship?—Yes. Supposing I am sent to land 
on the coast of Donegal and take up so many tons. 
of shipping and so many thousand men and be off to 
wait for the naval escort to come out of the Clyde, and 
land them on the coast of Donegal, and then let 
the General Officer Commanding Donegal come and 
turn me off or prevent my landing; that would 
be. a practical system of manoeuvres calculated to 
train the people in this country to resist invasion 
at any rate, or to go to the rescue of any of our 
colonies, say, or to go to the homeland of whoever was: 
invading us. Whatever we do, provided you start 
from here, or from Australia or Canada, you have 
to get on board a ship first. Canada has a border- 
with another country, but that is not the question 
we are talking about. I mean we have very few land’ 
borders that we can cross with anybody yet except 
with India and with Canada. 


14616. (Chairman.) And you want to train non-com-. 
missioned officers ?—Yes, I have seen a battalion im 
the German Army of non-commissioned officers speci-- 
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ly being trained for their duties, and it struck me 
saute sary fine lot of men they were. I think every 
battalion in the army sends up eight men per annum 
to it, and they go through a course of two years “oes 
ing. They are taught really, and when they ere 
that school I should say they are as efficient as the 
average British subaltern of, say, five years’ service. 


- We have nothing of that kind in this country? 
shige ie not. You have it in good regiments 
in classes under an officer. You have it in your Artil- 
lery, in classes I mean, for the training of specialists ; 
but I think now, for example, in Scotland, we are 
going to perpetuate Lovat’s Scouts. I think it would 
be a very good thing in the future, for these things 
ean be very easily done. When Lovat comes out for 
training, he could have any number of these men at- 
tached to him. That would be one way, at any rate, 
of reaping the benefit and practical advantage of the 
knowledge that such men as Lovat’s Scouts possess, 
that none, or at least very few, of us do possess. 


18. Shall we now pass on to the officers?” You 
‘five aoe views about the officers ?/—I think it was 
a great pity that we ever did away with the cadet 
system for officers for the Army. I was brought up 
in the Infantry myself. I was destined originally for 
an Artilleryman, but I never went up for the exami- 
nation. I happened to go up for the Infantry examina- 
tion first, and passed it; therefore, I went into the In- 
fantry. I think we ought to enter as cadets, and go 
through a military school as a boy, and be brought up for 
this particular profession. We are not turned out as a 
scientific officer. I am neither acquainted with nor 
supposed to know anything about the scientific 
branches, until I become a General, and then how am 
T to learn if I have not taken the trouble to teach my- 
self before? I'am supposed to know nothing of elec- 
tricity or the breaking strain of a girder, yet it may 
be very essential that I should know some day—it has 
been in my career. But I never was given a chance, 
simply because I was an Infantry officer, of learning that 
sort of thing. I think if you went back to the cadet 
system then you would have the men. I was reading a 
letter in the paper to-day or yesterday, asking why it was 
we had great scandals in the Army which we never had 
in the Navy. The reason given was that everything in 
the Navy was the subject of a judicial inquiry before 
any decision was arrived at. That is not the reason at 
all. The reason is because boys in the Navy are en- 
tered at thirteen or fourteen years of age, and they 
are taught and brought up to be what they are; they 
cannot help it. From the earliest days they are thrown 
into responsible and difficult positions, and they are 
made the straight, clean-minded young fellows that 
they are by their education. I say in the Army it 
ought to be the same, and we. ought to be taught; 
everyone of us ought to be taught a great deal more 
than we are by the State to fit us for our positions as 
officers. In the junior ranks so very much is not re- 
quired of you, but when you become a General Officer, 
with other men’s lives resting on your shoulders, and 
so on, it may be a: very essential matter that you should 
know all about. gunnery, engineering, explosives, and 
electricity. 


14619. You want to take boys as early as twelve 
“vears of age and put them into military schools with- 
out any mixture with other boys ?—I should revive the 
‘cadet system at Sandhurst, and should teach every 
boy to be a fair linguist. Any boy can learn. We are 
all sharp enough te learn, particularly if it is the fashion 
to learn—everybody knows that. It is not that we 
are fools, we are by no means fools. There are cer- 
tain languages that every boy in the Army ought to 
know. Hindustani is one. Then it does not matter 
a jot how old he is when he goes to India, he can un- 
derstand, and make himself understood. French and 
‘German I would teach him, too. 


_ 14620. You do not think you would lose by not hav- 
Ing an opportunity of taking a boy at a later age who 
has proved himself to be a capable fellow, though he 
may not lave gone into a military school at twelve 


years of age?—I would not altogether confine it to boys 

taken in that way, because I would still keep open 
the possibility of a man enlisting and getting a com- 
mission. I know it is a véry wide subject. 


14621. (Sir Frederick Da 


clude men rising from the 
clude it. 


14622. (Sir George Taubman-Goldie.) You think that 


tley.) You would not pre- 
ranks?—I would not ex 
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military questions are technical questions that require © 
special education, like any other profession ?—Yes, | 


14623. And a much bigger one ?—You have to be a 
lawyer, you have to know how to attack a position, how 
to write a report, and you are supposed to be able to 
write a dispatch ; everyone is supposed to have in his ' 
knapsack a scheme of march and battle, and it 1s only — 
those few who choose to educate themselves to be quali- — 
fied for a post who should attain it. 


- 14624. But you would not confine it to boys of twelve 
years old. You approve, I presume, of the system at 
Woolwich, where they still go in at sixteen and seyen- 
teen ?—Yes ; every boy that goes to Woolwich has an — 
infinite advantage over every boy that goes to Sand-— 
hurst, because he is taught better a wider range of 
subjects; he is taught everything, at least, that he 
ought to learn, and what it would be an advantage and 
benefit for him to know. 


14625. (Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal.) You 
would have military schools specially adapted to those 
young men ?—Yes. 

14626. Beginning at the age of fourteen or fifteen, as 
in the Navy /—Yes. 


14627. And you would have examinations afterwards 
as they advanced in position?—-Yes. There is a cer- 
tain class of officer I never would advance beyond. I 
should make it practically as it is in the Navy... Once 
a Commander there you go on to Captain, and then 
go on to be Admiral; but they do not necessarily pro- 
mote you to be a Commander because you are Senior 
Lieutenant. The principle of selection is introduced, — 
It is a very difficult one, and interferes with all kind 
of other questions, vested interests, whether a man 
married, or has a large family, or whether everyb 
knows who he is, and so on. I do not say those considera- 
tions weigh unduly, but they do weigh, and if you want 
to get the best men to the top you ought only to select 
of the very best. The matter is bristling with diffi-— 
ealties. ot. a 

14628. (Sir George Taubman-Goldie.) How can you 
meet the difficulty of nepotism ?—I do not think it pre 
vails to any great extent. I could not quote a cane 
where I know that a man has been given a position be- 
cause he was so-and-so. I do not think it does prevail, 
and that is one of the very last of the arguments that 
T would put forward. 


14629. (Chairman.) You want to prevent preference 
from the lower grades to the higher grades of any man 
who is not qualified to hold one of the higher grade 
appointments ?—Yes. ! er 

“14630. There is, of course, a Board of Selection for 
the higher grades already ?—Yes. ee, 


14631. You do not consider it adequate ?—I have 
never worked on it; I do not know. I know quite well 
that the only thing that a board like that could be 
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‘guided by are the confidential reports upon that officer. 


_, 14632. (Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal.) You 
would have an examination, in the first instance, just 
as they have in the Navy now?—Yes ; and then, unless 
a man had shown himself to be possessed of qualities 
that would be the qualities required of him as a General 
Officer, I would not promote him. I am an enemy of 
the principle that says he is good enough for a Colonel, 
but not good enough for anything higher than 
Colonel. A Colonel might some day, by accident, by 
the death of others, and so on, find himself in the rank 
of General in command of a position; I do not think 
he ought to be open to that. 


. 14633. (Sir George, Taubman-Goldie.) He should not 
be a field officer at all?—Not a field officer at all: That 
1 know again is a matter that bristles with difficulties, 
vested interests, and considerations of other people. 


14634. (Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal.) As a 
matter of fact, it is the case, is it not, that those wish- 
ing to enter the Navy now very often cannot pass the 
examination ?—Yes. 


14635. (Sir Henry Norman.) Can you be certain that 
a man who is a very good Colonel, and has done very 
well up to that rank, will make a good General, or that 
a man who has done very well in time of peace will do 
-very well in time of war?—It is very difficult to 
theorise, really. 


14636. I have such people in my own mind’s eye ?— 
I have known myself a man who was very slack as a 
Major, and, when he got command of his own regiment, 
suddenly transformed and became the keenest and 
most energetic Colonel that ever was. It is very diffi- 
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cult to judge of a man in peace time as to what he is 
likely to be in war. Some men have got no nerve at 
all, and they fear responsibility, and cannot do any- 
thing for themselves without half-a-dozen others to ad- 
vise them, and so on; but I think if a man’s character 
is closely studied, he ought to have given evidence one 
way or the other whether he is likely to succeed; 
it would be impossible, either in the Army or in 
any other sphere of life, to guarantee that your esti- 
mate of a man was absolutely right and the only just 
one. 


14637, (Sir Frederick Darley.) The value of some men 
is never ascertained until responsibility is placed upon 
them ?—That is so, undoubtedly. 


14638. (Chairman.) There is another very important 
point you mention in your précis—that is, that there are 
too few officers P—That is very easily remedied, butitisa 
question of money. 


14639. You point out what did happen: that when 
the line battalions went on service they took the 
officers from the Militia battalions, and the Militia bat- 
talions were left with none ?—Yes, 


14640. What suggestion have you for meeting that 
difficulty %—You can do it by an increase in the cadre 
_of corps having more officers in peace time than are re- 
‘quired for peace duties ; then when war breaks out you 
have men available on whom you can draw ; you have 
a fund, as it were. 


_ 14041. What would you do with the duplicated cadres 
4n peace time ?—For one thing, I would give everybody 
4 much greater opportunity, a better chance of study- 
ing his profession. For example, so far as I know from 
my acquaintance with the Army, I only know two officers 
-who know anything of the J apanese Army whatever, or 
‘whoever saw them. It would be a very good thing if, 
“say, you sent a hundred officers to Japan. They have 
hot sent their officers over to us in hundreds, but they 
have sent them over in scores in my recollection. 


14642. You mean by having cadres ?—You can employ 
them in all kinds of. ways. Nowadays, if an ofticer 
attends a class for himself, signalling or musketry, his 
duties in the regiment devolve upon somebody else, 
who has his own duties to perform. There is no one 
available left specially to take over that man’s duties. 
His duties are shared by others, whatever they are. 
His duties of guards, pickets, parades, clerical work 
with his company, his accounts, and looking after his 
men, and so on, all that falls upon somebody else. 


14643. So long as you could find other occupation for 
some of the officers, either in taking classes or in assist- 
ing the auxiliaries, and so on, that would not imply an 

increase of the establishment of the regiment during 
peace time 1—No ; it would imply that there was: always 
a normal establishment of officers with the regiment. 


14644. But not a greater establishment than the pre- 
sent normal establishment ?—Not greater than the pre- 
sent complete establishment. 


14645. It was objected to by a high authority that to 
increase the normal establishment with the regiment 
"would be detrimental ?—It would be detrimental if it 
~tended to idleness, of course, but I do not think it need 
-do that at all. It would give you an opportunity for 
“study and so on. I have had an exceptional career in 
the Army myself. I have been able to keep up my 
‘French. I have not spoken a word of German for 20 
‘years; I mean I have not been in Germany to have 
more than a week ata time since then. If I had had an 
“opposite number, as they are called in the Navy, I 
‘should have had three months in Germany to go to the 
“German .manouvres, or to go to the Austrian 
-manceuvres, to go out and see the Japanese army, or 
-to go to West Point and be allowed to study education 
-on the American system. I have had necessarily none 
of these opportunities, or very few of them. T have 
“been to some of the places, but not many. 


14646. You also think that they are badly paid ?— 
“Yes; I speak for myself. I am not an extravagant 
man. Iam a bachelor, and I do not keep many horses, 
“but I neyer jound my pay equal to the ordinary re- 
quirements that devolve upon me by holding the posi- 
tions which I have held. 


14647. And do you think that tells against the British 
officer ?—A_ great many men with money, of course, 
come into the Army, but I do not think it is right, sim- 
“ply because a man chooses the Army as a profession, 
‘that he should die poorer than his brother who goes into 
~some other branch of life. 
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14648. (Sir Frederick Darley.) You think he ought to 
have a living wage?—Yes, I do. Our pay, you see, is 
practically the same as it was. It is a question on which 
I have no historical knowledge at all, but I believe it 
has not been increased for very many years; and in 


the old days a shilling was worth probably what half 13 Feb. 1903. 


a crown is now. 


14649. (Chairman.) I think, with regard to the nex. 
head of our Inquiry, about supplies and transport, you 
have nothing very special that you wish to say?—No. 
Of course, I have had a great and varied experience of 
transport. Transport is a question that depends upon 
the theatre of operations, and so it is no good anybody 
studying the transport of the Khartoum Expedition or 
the South African War if we have war in China; you 
would learn nothing, except on the River Nile you 
might. Every country has a transport peculiar to itself. 
Elephant transport is one thing, camel transport 1s 
another ; bullock transport, carried on the backs or on 
wheels dragged by bullocks or wheels dragged by mules, 
pack-saddles on mules or bullocks or donkeys, they 
are all different. 


14650. But your system of organisation may be the 
same ?—Yes, practically it might. 


14651. Are you in favour of the regimental transport 
or the general transport system ?—That is a very big 
question, If you have regimental transport, of course 
it means that your animals are, I think, better looked 
after. You take a much greater pride—that is only 
human nature—in what is your own, and you give it a 
greater share of attention than, say, if I have 50 wagons 
to-day, you have the same 50 wagons to-morrow, and 
someone else has them the next day. There come sore 
backs that ought not to be, galls, and a falling off in 
condition, and it is very difficult to say whether it was I 
or you, or someone else that was to blame for them, 
Then again, on the other hand, if I have transport, and 
you have transport, and someone else has transport, and 
you are sitting still to-day and I am marching, then your 
transport is doing nothing, and that is a loss to the 
Army. Taking it all round, I think the Army system of 
transport, although I know that is contrary to what was 
adopted for the South African War, is the right one. 
We tried it, and threshed it out most thoroughly, in the 
Egyptian Army for the Dongola| Expedition and the 
Khartoum Expedition, and there we came to the con- 
clusion that transport should be treated as a branch, 
almost as an arm, of the Service, exactly as you treat 
artillery. Because artillery happens to go with one 
division or brigade one day, there is no reason why it 
should always go with it, and if that brigade is sitting 
down where it does not want artillery, there is no reason 
why it should not go somewhere else. 


14652. (Sir George Taubman-Goldie.) There would 
always be an Army Service Corps officer in charge, who 
would have the same pride, I presume, as the regiment 
in keeping it in order, and have the same responsibility ? 


—Yes. 


14653. (Chairman.) Of the Medical Services and the 
Engineer Services you have nothing to say but good, I 
understand ?—No ; I have seen a great deal of work 
with both of them. I do not mean to say there are no 
faults to be found with the Medical Service, because 
nothing human is perfect, but I think they have been 
very harshly criticised in many cases myself. 


14654. Then as regards guns, you say that you have 
some remarks to offer?—Yes. I think one of the chief 
lessons of the war that the Boers taught us is how to 
move guns of position about and use them as field 
artillery. I.know when Long Tom, as it was called, 
fired its first shell into Ladysmith it was a tremendous 
surprise, and to nobody a greater surprise than to 
artillery officers, for they did not know how the Boers got 
the gun there; but they were wheeling it about the 
country and up and down steep hills as if it was an 
ordinary 15-pounder gun, Our guns, so far as they 
went up to the range that they carried were as good as 
anything, I believe, that ever was made, and our powder 
was, too—I am talking of black powder. We had two 
muzzle-loading 6-inch howitzers in Ladysmith. There 
was a man named Ewart in the Cameron Highlanders, 
who happened to be at Port Elizabeth or East London— 
staff officer there—who heard that we were short of ar- 
tillery in Ladysmith, and he sent them into Ladysmith, 
forwarding them round by Durban, and everybody 
laughed. They said they were old, obsolete guns, witha 
limited range of 3,800 to 4,000 yards. I knew that the 
powder and fuses were made in this country in 1864, and 
the powder was as hard as glass, and as good for practical 
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use in the year 1900 as when it was made in 1864, anu 
there was no greater percentage of missfires amongst 
the fuses than there 1s amongst all fuses. ‘hat is 
pretty fair proof that the manufacture of powder, and 
so on, is satisfactory. 

14655. And those howitzers were very useful?—Very ; 
you could judge whether they were useful by the eager- 
ness with which the different commanders used to 
squabble who should have them ; they were almost at 
daggers drawn over it. 

14656. Have you any other remarks to make upon 
the guns /—L think our guns were, up to their limit of 
range, very good. Our gun-laying in the Army, judging 
by comparison, and so on, is inhnitely better than the 
gun-laying in the Navy. 1 know I am treading on very 
delicate ground when I criticise naval gunnery, but 
I say, and I know that it will not be contradicted by a 
great many men who were in Ladysmith, that the naval 
gunnery—is it within my province to say this here? 


14657. Yes, I think it is?—I ask because what I say 
will raise a tremendous storm of indignation; but the 
naval gunnery left everything to be desired. The naval 
guns were fired from fixed, permanent platforms ; 
there was no motion in the platform to disconcert the 
gunners, but the practice made with the naval 4°7’s 
was—I do not want to use too harsh a term—well, it 
was such that I offered to take the girls out of the 
school to come and serve the guns, and make as good 
practice. I do not know whether that is not saying a 
very harsh thing, perhaps. 

14658. But was that exceptional?—There were only 
two of them. 

14659. (Sir Frederick Darley.) May the light have 
had anything to do with that—the clearness of the at- 
mosphere?—But this did not extend over one day, 
it extended over the whole of the siege; they never 
profited to-day by the experience of yesterday. And 
they were firing off a fixed platform at a fixed target, 
not a moving target, as the Boer guns did. 


14660. At a kmown range?—Yes, at a known fixea 
range. It was the same, probably, for more than a 
month—the Boer gun was in position in the same 
place, it never changed. 


14661. (Chairman.) You were not satisfied with the 
practice ?—No, I was not. 


14662. (Sir Henry Norman.) Did it not produce a 
hia effect upon the Boer guns and their practice ?— 
t produced a moral effect, but it produced no other 
effect. I think they hit one gun; they claimed to have 
hit one gua in the nozzle. 


14665. At what distance do you know?—I do not 
remember. I ought to know. 


14664. (Sir George Taubman-Goldie.) Where was the 
Boer gun—at Bulwana?—yYes, and this was on Cove 
redoubt. 


14665. (Sir Henry Norman.) Can you say approxi- 
mately what was the distance?—I ought to know it 
exactly, but I do not remember it. It would be some- 
thing like 5,000 to 6,000 yards, but I know that the 
Boer gun was estimated to have been capable of rang- 
ing 11,000 and some odd hundred yards—11,600, I 
think it was. It was seven miles roughly. 


14666. The examination has been so very full that J 
have not really anything left to ask you. You were 
saying that General Wauchope thought that if a man 
received everything that he required and 2s. a day you 
could get the pick of the men, but you went on to 
Say something about his being able to marry. Is not 
one of the reasons why a man will not enlist that he 
cannot marry ?—If a soldier marries, it implies that he 
must have married quarters, and then his wife and 
children are a great expense when you move, 


14667. But under the pr t. syst 
allowed to marry 1 No. present system they are not 


14668. So that you cannot put the soldier quite on 
the same footing as a civilian *—Anyhow, he can save 


up his money against the da 
pp ee sites ‘ y when he leaves the Army, 


eae A js 
and so on, entirely fail when he ras Se Riya 
a position of very great responsibility #—Yes, I have. 
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14670. It is not so very uncommon is it im great. 
crises, say the Mutiny, where men suddenly fell intu 
a position of enormous responsibility, and, { think, a 
great many men went down, failed, who thad great re- 
putations before /—Yes, that is so, and, of course, there 
were a great many in South Africa who did so toc. 
You cannot make a certainty, because, of course, very 
often a man’s passing momentary condition may ac- 
count for it; if a man had dysentery badly, or some- 
thing of that kind, or if he were over fatigued, that. 
might have a tendency to make him lose his nerve. 

14671. ‘that 1s only temporary?—I think as in a 
school the master is very well known, and a boy’s esti- 
mate, as a rule, of his master 1s a very Just one, so In 
the Army there are men in whom you feel absolute con- 
fidence. You would say, “ Yes, I will serve under So- 
and-so,” without a moment’s hesitation, and there are 
others of whom you would say, “ Well, I hope it will 
never be my fate to have my destiny as it were decided, 
or hanging upon that man’s decision.” It is not only in 
the Army, it is throughout life that the same thing, 
happens. 


14672. But there is such an immense difference be- 
tween the test of peace and the test of war, and not 
only war, but very often an enormous responsibility 
apart from fighting is suddenly thrown on you—will 
you attack or will you not, where there are very many 
reasons either for doing a thing or against it; but 
as you say, of course, in the South African War there 
were many instances, and, I suppose, in every war 
there ‘have been and will be to the end, and I do not 


see, and, I suppose, you do not see how it is to be — 


avoided ?—No, I do not see how you are to possibly 
legislate with absolute certainty when you are selecti 
a man that he will be fit for the position that you ate 
going to put him into. 


14675. But you admit that in a long and continuous. 


war you can, begin to know what men you can trust ? 
—That is how Napoleon made his Marshals—by prac- 
tical test, by sesing them under fire, and also as is 
well known by favouring those who did not aspire to 
enter into competition with him. 






\ 


14674. (Sir Frederick Darley.) I have only one ques- 
tion to ask. You spoke of the moving of these heavy — 


guns by the Boers; was that, do you think, done on 
their own initiative, or do you think they had instruc- 
tion from any foreign expert ?—Of their own initiative. 
Every Boer 1s a past master you see in transport, 
every Boer can yoke oxen to a span, every Boer can 
drive a team of oxea, and every Boer knows quite well 
what a team of mules or a team of oxen can do with a 
particular weight, because for a long while their only 
means of transport in that country has been the ox 
or mule wagon and the Cape cart. That is where they 
had an immense advantage over us, because transport 
means mobility, and that is why they were always 
quicker than we were. 


14675. (Sir John Jackson.) To return to getting 
round this “Long Tom”; how did they manage it—in 
a way we could not have managed similarly with guns? 
—We did afterwards. We removed the 5-inch guns 
afterwards. 


14676. Have you ever studied the question as to how 
jar motor carriages might be utilised for moving. heavy 
guns about?/—I have seen that traction engines wer 
used, 


14677. Steam?—Yes. These present day twentieth 
century motor cars 1 know nothing about. But thera 
1s one example where, if you had surplus officers you 
could sensibly employ them, in staff-rides, for ex- 
wiple, on motor cars. , Take my case for example. If 
Scotlund is invaded, I would he held, I presume, re- 
sponsible to deal with the invader. If I had motor 
cars and a surplus of officers, I should be employing 
them in every Volunteer regiment, every Militia re- 
giment, and every Yeomanry regiment in going about 
the counr-~ in intimately learming, so as to do it in 
the dark almost, the various parts of the country that 
would be most liable to be attacked. 


14678. You are speaking now, of course, of a country 
with good roads, as Scotland has?—Yes, but, then, in 
Austria I know they have been used on awful road s 
and I have seen them in France going over the ordi- 
nary harvest stubble fields. 


14679. There does not appear to be any reason why 
something in the shape of a motor carriage should not 
be able to move guns about?—TI think it is one of the 
developments that this century will see brought to # 
high state of perfection. 
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14680. You say you have had a great deal of experi- 
ence of recruiting in Scotland ?—Not of actual recruit- 
ing, but of judging the recruits. Whenever I go to 
a regimental district, I specially see these recruits, and 
see them stripped. 


14681. At the present time, from what classes are 
the recruits mostly got in Scotland? Do they come 
from the scum of the few big towns ?—We get the worst 
class of recruit, physically, from Dundee. 


14682. From the east side?—Yes. I cannot tell you 
why, because I do not know. I have asked ministers, 
I have asked missionaries, and I have asked the local 
medical authorities in Dundee, and all the magistrates, 
and so on, but whether it is water or not I cannot tell 
you. Anyhow, the people who live in Warrington in 
Lancashire (I belonged to a Lancashire regiment, and 
all our recruits in the regiment were either miners or 
mill hands), and work in the mills under the same con- 
ditions of life exactly as the people that live in Dundee, 
were of nothing like the inferior quality that these 
Dundee boys are: whether it is from early marriages, 
or whether, as some people say, it is because they no 
longer sup their porridge, but live on bread and butter 
and the teapot; whether it is the want of milk, or the 
want of meal, or the want of lime in the water, or what 
it is, I cannot tell you, but the fact remains that they 


are the worst. Then, of other people, we get avery Lieut.- 
small proportion of the agricultural class, and then the General Sir 
rest are the artisan factory hands, miners in some dis» Archibald 
tricts—about Hamilton and Lanark, and soon, they are Hunter, 

all miners, of course. In Glasgow you get the casual K-©-B., D.S.0. — 
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14683. You get a great many Irishmen?—Yes, wharf = | 
loafers ; yes, a good many Irishmen. 





14684. Then, speaking generally, you would rather 
see the men drawn, at any rate, from a rather higher 
class, the better class of miners and the agriculturists, 
than those loafers of the town ?—Yes ; they are better 
fed, better developed, and more intelligent. Intellect 
and physique march side by side; the development of 
the brain and the development of the body generally 
go along together. 


14685. In point of fact, I take it, to put it this way, 
that you would rather have your Army 25 per cent. 
less in numbers if you could have them of a better 
class ?/—Yes. 


14686. Even if you had to pay them 33 per cent. more 
money ?—Yes. 


14687. You would consider that a more efficient ser- 
vice ?—Yes. 
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14688. (Chairman.) (To Sir George White.) I think 
before the outbreak of the war in 1899 you were Quarter- 
master-General at Headquarters ?—Yes. 


14689. I ask you that question because in our exa- 
mination of Sir Charles Clarke he said that before 
the date of the 16th September you were responsible 
for any preparations for the war ?—Any preparations for 
the war? 


14690. The question was, “ Before that date, in any 
preparations for the war, Sir George White was re- 
sponsible?” and his answer, “He was responsible for 
the Branch ”?—Yes, for the Quartermaster-General’s 
Branch. 

14691. Is there any remark that you would wish to 
make with regard to the preparations for the war, 
which is the first head of our reference?—I presume, 
you wish me to say whether there was anything as to 
which I think fuller preparations might have been 
made? 

14692. Yes, certainly?—I think we were unneces- 
sarily restricted in the question of expenditure for cer- 
tain things that we asked for. We were met more 
than once by their saying that there had been no 
provision made in the Budget ; and there were certain 
things that the Army Board, as I think we then called 
ourselves, definitely asked for, that we were told we 
could not get. 

14693. Yes, we have had a good deal of evidence to 
that effect—and you support that view ?Yes, I do. 


14694. Can you say at what date you began to re- 
present that there were deficiencies outside the Budget 
provision which ought to be met ?~No, I cannot. 


14695. Was it June or thereabouts?—I would be GGG 
afraid to say. I have nothing but a defective memory gcyo6 und 
to fall back upon for that. China 2 

14696. At any rate, it was probably in the course <A/tham, 
of that summer ?—It was im the course of thatsummer, ©-™-G 
undoubtedly. 16 Feb. 1903. 

14697. At that time there were special matters in 
which the preparations were defective which your De- 
partment then put before the Army Board, and the 
Army Board backed your representations #—Yes. 


14698. But you could not get the money to carry 
them out ?—We could not get the money to carry them 
out. I am quite ready to say that I think it was the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer who put so heavy a check 
upon the Secretary of State for War, that it became 
practically almost impossible for him to get what he 
wanted. 

14699. We have had 1¢ im evidence that up to a date 
in September, I think it was the 22nd September, sanc- 
tion was refused to their requisitions+—Yes. I re- 
member one specially which was for transport, and 
which was negatived on account of there having been 
a good deal of monsy granted, I think, as an extra for 
that particular branch, and that there was no further 
provision; amd we did not get it. I remember it 
snesially, because we sent in a protest. 

14700. (Sir George Taubman-Goldic.) Was it land 
transport or transport by sea?—Land transport. 

14701. (Chairman.) In South Africa ?—Yes. 

14702. And these requisitions that you speak of were 


brought up because you were apprehensive of an out- 
break of war in South Africa?—Undoubtedly. We sat 
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as an Army Board, under the presidency of Lord 


“aye i ir 1 Adjutant-General 
i Volseley, with Sir Kvelyn Wood as AQ) : 
re White on ay Quartermaster-General , and General Bracken- 


y.c.,@.C.B., bury as responsible for the Ordnance; there were 


3.C pecial sitti far recollect, from day to day 
@ Een. a si saa 00 ection of what was wanted, as 
GC.LE., the crisis was imminent, 
er A 14703. We have seen the records of those meetings ? 
Seon, * _T did not know that. 
C.M.G. 14704. Then, beyond that statement, there is nothing 


-: uld wish to say with regard to the position 
16 Feb. 1903. SO ccmietae a atalia Department betore you 
left it No. 1 

14705. ‘Chen you were appointed to the command in 
Natal in September, 1899, 1 think ?—Yes. 

14706. Amd you arrived at Cape Town on the 3rd 
October, and were in Natal on the 7th?—I think those 
were the dates. 

14707. You have been good enough to give us a state- 
ment, and, if you have no objection, we should propose 
to treat it, as we have other statements, as a part of 
the evidence?—That will quite meet my views. 


The statement is as foilows :— 





In accordance with the permission conveyed to me 
in a letter from the Secretary of the Royal Commission 
on the War in South Africa, dated 7th January, 1903, 
I have the honour to submit the following summarised 
account of the military operations directed by me 
during the period I exercised an independent command 
in Natal. in the course of this statement I will en- 
deayour to dwell on those events and decisions which 
have hitherto been looked upon as of the highest public 
importance, with a view of laying before the Commis- 
sioners the circumstances and conditions which sur- 
rounded the questions at the time.I had to decide them ; 
and the reasons that led me to issue the orders in each 
case. I embarked at Southampton for South Africa on 
the 16th September, 1899. I may here mention, as the 
point has been referred to in the evidence I have been 
allowed to see, that, previous to starting, I had received 
no orders, except that I was to assume command of the 
forces in Natal; and that the General Officer com- 
manding at Cape Town was to exercise his command 
independently of me. I was not informed of any plan 
of campaign against the Boers, or asked to operate on 
any given lines. I therefore considered myself un- 
fettered in meeting the emergencies which I had to face 
immediately on landing, as I thought best for the pre- 
servation of Natal. I arrived at Cape Town on the 
3rd October, and had a short interview with Sir Alfred 
Milner. From what he told me I was convinced that 
Natal would be the main objective of the Boers, and 
tha war was imminent. I accordingly changed my 
plan of going by sea to Durban from Cape Town, and 
proceeded the same evening overland to East London, 
where the Durban mail steamer had been detained for 
me. I landed at Durban on the 7th October. Major- 
General Sir W. Penn Symons met me there. I may, 
perhaps, here say that at Durban I met Captain Hol- 
land of the Indian Marine, who was helping in the 
transport service, and who had served with me when I 
was commanding the Field Force during the war in 
Upper Burma. I asked him about the coal supply, 
and urged him to get as much as possible from outside 
sources, as even then I had grave doubts as to my 
ability to cover the Dundee coalfields in the north of 
Natal. From Major-General Symons I learned the 
Gviribution of the Imperial and Colonial troops then in 

e Colony. This is given in the second paragraph of 
whi despatch, dated Ladysmith, 2nd November, 1899, 
th ar ee: my other despatches, is, I presume, before 
hed mmissioners. The troops were distributed be- 
Clon Lietermaritzburg, Estoourt, Colenso, Ladysmith, 
erie? ae and Helpmakaar. The information 
Force © WO me regarding the disposition of the Boer 
shes 1s Slven In paragraph 3 of my despatch 
fe e reeds to. The Governor of Natal, Sir W. 
th n h utchinson, informed me on the 10th October 

at the outbreak of the war on the 11th October was 
sertain. On learning the disposition of the troops I 
ped Rean moh impressed by the exposed position ae the 

orce at Glencoe, and had cavers itowith Sir Ww. 
had consuited + i ven lect great thought, 
thorities, and ae Ra Gis ar ae and local civil au- 


nt i 
troops there to hold his own ora he hed Samet 
also dwelt to me on the advantages that mat 
round Giencoe offered for the ctics of ig elect 
troops against burgher Tevies, Noteiimandz tre 
pinion, I considered the Glencoe force should Dee 
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drawn. Ladysmith appeared to me the most advanced 
post that could practically be held against the two 
main divisions of the Boer Army. We knew that 
both Transyaalers and Freestaters were making 
every preparation to take the initiative and to 
assume at once an active offensive. The screen 
of mountains which separates both the Transvaal 
and the Orange Free State from Northern Natal gave 
the enemy exceptional opportunities of manceuvring be- 
hind it. He could start from many bases, and yet his 
forces, acting in combination and aided by the extra- 
ordinary mobility of their organisation, could mass 
suddenly at a selected point of vantage in Natal. If 
too heavily threatened on any point by the slower-moy- 
ing British forces, they could fall back to the inacces- 
sible fastnesses of the border land, where, it was 
apparent to me from the first, it would have been folly 
to follow them with any force I could hope to attack 
them with, at so great a distance from the base at Lady- 
smith. But in addition to the considerations given 
above, my transport only allowed me two or three days’ 
march from a railway. The facility with which 
the enemy could cut communications behind me if 1 
had given them a long line to strike at, would have 
involved me in probable disaster. Feeling that Lady- 
smith was the most advanced post that I could hold in 
force to use as a shield to cover the vitals of Natal, 
I sought an interview with the Governor, Sir W. Hely- 
Hutchinson, to tell him of my intentions to con- 
centrate there. He has himself given an account of that 
interview, which took place at Pietermaritzburg on the _ 
9th October, 1899. His account was laid before Parlia- _. 
ment in January, 1900, and is no doubt before the re 
Commissioners. It will be seen that Sir W. Hely- Pap 
Hutchinson gave a most decided opinion that a with- qq 
drawal from Glencoe would be disastrous, involving j9q 
the probability of the Dutch, not only in Natal, but 
also in the Cape Colony, throwing in their lot openly — 
with the Boers. He further said that the effect on 
the natives, of whom there are some 750,000 in Natal 
and Zululand, might be disastrous, and that loyalists 
would be disgusted and discouraged. He also in- 
formed me that the opinions he had expressed were not 

his only, but were shared by the Prime Minister and 

by every member of the Natal Government. The 
dangers described above have since been referred to as 
mere political considerations, which should not have 
been allowed to over-ride military principles; but I 
submit that to dismiss them thus, after the danger 

is passed, is to deprive them of the weight 
that was due to them when I had to decide. 
The issue that appealed to me with greatest force was 
the rising of 750,000 of perhaps the most warlike and 
oloodthirsty natives in our Empire. Had it taken 
place, it would have been as great a disaster in a 
military sense as in a political. With reference to the 
probability of these results, I was bound! to give the 
greatest possible weight to the opinions of the 
Governor and the Ministers. They had all the threads 

of information, both as regards Dutch and native 
feeling, coming direct to them, and they had had experi- 
ence of these races for years. If I had ordered with- 
drawal, and their anticipations had turned out true, 

it would have been said, with reason, that after a few 
hours’ experience of a country in which I had never 
been before, I had acted in direct opposition to the 
opinions of all my responsible advisers on such a point, 
who for years had had their fingers on the pulse of 
native opinion, and that I had thus brought about a 
most terrible disaster. On ‘the other hand, there 
was a chance of success, and Sir W. Penn Symons was 
most sanguine, as were the whole of the local Govern- 
ment. Failing a success, there was the chance of being 
able to effect a withdrawal from Glencoe later, as was 
actually accomplished, after the Glencoe force had in- 
flicted a very stopping blow, the after effects of which 
had far-reaching results. It turned the over-weening 
confidence with which the Transvaalers crossed the 
frontier into a hesitancy which not only aided the 
Glencoe column in getting away, but was of immense 
value to me in affording me more time to get up rein- 
forcements, which were arriving daily. 

I may, perhaps, here be allowed to notice the 
evidence given by Field-Marshal Earl Roberts, as Se 
follows: “The question, then, is, did Sir George White Q. 
make the best of the situation as he found it? This is 
a most difficult point to decide, but it has always 
seemed to me that it was still possible for Sir George 
White to give effect to the great military principle 
of meeting the enemy with massed forces while they 
were still separated. I think the various actions and 
movemen‘s of Sir George White’s troops must be 
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regarded from that point of view, and that if so re- 
garded they cannot be considered as altogether satis- 
factory. It seems certain that Talana might have been 
fought with a much stronger force, although I admit that 
Ladysmith would have bee in some danger of attack 
by the Orange Free State troops for the space of a few 
days.” In the earlier part of the evidence Karl 
Roberts gives the strength of the force available in 
Natal when the crisis came as 13,650 men, including 
militia, volunteers, and police. His Lordship further 
says that the task set before these 15,630 men was to 
hold their own against 50,000 or 60,000 Boers for a 
period of two months at the least. The method he 
has now advocated was to meet the enemy with massed 
forces. He also indicates Talana as an instance in 
which this massing ought to have been applied. Coming 
from so high an authority, I feel the conclusion he 
has arrived at deeply. I, however, beg, with the 
deference due to his Lordship’s great ability and well- 
merited success, to ask consideration for the following 
views. To be quite impartial towards my own con- 
tention, I must begin by stating that I consider 50,000 
to 60,000 Boers too high an estimate of the numbers 
I had to fight against. In order to argue within my 
own convictions of the odds against me, I will divide 
Lord Roberts’s estimate by two, and work on the basis 
of 30,000 Boers. It would perhaps be a fair division 
to give the Transvaalers 18,000 and the Orange Free 
State 12,000. As a matter of fact, in a report dated 
12th October, 1899, laid before me by my Intelligence 
Staff officer, it was estimated that on the 10th October 
the total force of Boers assembled on the northern and 
western frontiers of Natal amounted to 27,000 men. 
The enterprise of massing in strength against the 
enemy while they were still separated divides itself, 
naturally, into a choice between two objectives: (1) 
the Transvaalers, generally speaking, to the north ; 
(2) the Orange Free Staters to the west. It must not 
be taken for granted that I could have advanced the 
force from Ladysmith, either north or west, without 
every move being known to the enemy. Ladysmith 
itself was full of Dutch partisans. It is therefore un- 
reasonable to suppose that I could have taken any of 
the principal detachments of the advancing enemy by 
surprise. They would have had certain information of 
my movements. In case their numerical strength, or 
the still greater strength they know so well how to 
take advantage of in the selection of strong positions, 
had not given them the better of the chances, they 
would have fallen back on the fastnesses, which every- 
where presented themselves in the mountain ranges 
which screened the advance of both Transvaalers and 
Free Staters. In any such manceuvring the superior 
mobility of the Boers would have given them the very 
greatest advantage. I had positive evidence from an 
eye-witness that most of the Free Staters had three 
ponies. A force so equipped could have manceuvred 
round me. They could cover 30, or even 40, miles 
with less fatigue than our infantry could march 12 
miles. In an advance of any length towards the enemy 
it would have been necessary to provide for the safety 
of the base at Ladysmith and the line of communication 
with it. After making these provisions, the numbers 
that I could have brought up into fighting line would 
have been wholly inadequate to meet the Boers in any 
position in which they were likely to make a stand. 
It will be readily understood that out of 13,630 men in 
Natal, or even many more, but a small number could 
be brought to the fighting front. The Boers had the 
advantage of being strategically on the offensive, but, 
tactically, they could at any time assume the defensive. 
Besides, I should have had to make a long advance 
under the disadvantage of not being able to move 
more than two or three days from a railway, as my 
transport was not adapted for more. The positions the 
Free Staters could have taken up to the west have 
been aptly described as a succession of precipices. 
These are specially adapted for Boer defensive tactics, 
and all the experiences of the war show the impossi- 
bility of defeating Boers so placed without greatly 
superior numbers. In my case the British would have 
been actually fewer than the defending force. With 
special reference to the propriety of massing my troops 
against the Transvaalers in the north, the arguments 
I have used above are generally applicable. The 
nearest point at which I could have hoped to strike at 
any force would have been more distant from Lady- 
smith than in a similar operation to the west; they 
would consequently have had longer notice of my 
approach, and I do not believe I could have brought 
8,000 men into action. According to the data of 
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strength I have taken, the Boers could have massed 
some 18,000. The initiative resting with them, they 
could have awaited my attack without loss or incon- 
venience in selected positions. Every hour so occupied 
would have made my position worse. The Free Staters 
would have been drawing nearer and nearer to Lady- 


smith, to find it depleted of its garrison, am easy prey |, 
I may here state ¢, 


and a prize of immense value. 


General 
Sir George 
S. White, 
V.c., GOB, 
G.C.8.L, 
G.C.M.G,, 
G.C.1.E.; 
c.V.0., and 
colonel H. A. 


definitely that my ultimate hopes of saving Natalfrom 4 ltham, 


being overrun by the Boers were centred in holaing 
Ladysmith. Personally, [J never underrated the 
enemy’s fighting power. I knew they were fighting for 


what they knew was national existence and 
according to their national instincts. I had 
had letters from officers and men of my own 
regiment who were engaged at Majuba, and 


who had fought under me all through the Afghan 
War, 1879-80, and I knew that the Boers who had 
forced fan Hamilton, Hector Macdonald, and others 
to surrender were no despicable enemies. With special 
reference to Talana, if the Boers had known—and 
they would have known—I had massed there it is 
not likely that Meyer would have made his isolated 
attack without waiting for the co-operation of Eras- 
mus and the support of Joubert. But I could not 
foresee the date of Talana. It took General Yule’s 
column, marching for their existence, the 22nd, 23rd, 
24th, 25th, and 26th October to reach Ladysmith. I 
could not depend upon moving a large body of cavalry, 
artillery, and transport by rail on a single line with 
very steep gradients. To be present then, and fit 
to fight on the 20th at Talana, I would have had to 
quit Ladysmith on the 14th, when many of the troops 
had not yet arrived there. But it will be remem- 
bered that General Koch occupied Elandslaagte on 
the 19th, and cut the railway communication with 
Glencoe. The position of the British force massed 
at Talana would then have been as follows: A superior 
force with six-inch guns in front of them. an inter- 
cepting force at Elandslaagte, and the whole of the 
Free State Army either at or close to Ladysmith, 
which would have been unentrenched, and without 
a garrison capable of defending it. It may fairly be 
said that under such conditions capitulation would 
have been a question of days, if not of hours. Let 
us now consider what was really accomplished under 
the system of strategy I adopted, and of which the 
ruling factor was: “Take care of Ladysmith, and 
use it to cover the capital and south of Natal.” TJ 
have already shown why, contrary to my strategical 
instincts, I was induced to leave the force at Glencoe. 
I was confident that that fine soldier, Sir William 
Penn Symons would strike with the greatest energy. 
This he did at Talana, taking immediate advantage of 
the defective co-operation of the Boers. These latter, 
from the individuality and independence of their or- 
ganisation, were incapable of recovering their energy 
rapidly after such a shock. I therefore think that 
it was to this bold stroke of Major-General Symons 
that we owe the facility with which General Yule 
managed to withdraw his force. But General Koch’s 
force would have barred Yule’s line of retreat had there 
not been a sufficient force at Ladysmith to make a 
more decisively victorious attack on it than was made. 
at Talana. I may perhaps be pardoned if I here 
quote from that great strategist and writer, Admiral: 
A. T. Mahan, who reviews this part of the campaign 
without any personal or political bias, and who ex: 
presses my convictions in language more lucid than 
I can use: “Duly to appreciate the merits and re 
sults of these two successful days of fighting at Talana 
and Elandslaagte, it must be remembered that the 
British, in a general sense, and at Dundee locally as 
well, were upon the defensive, and that the Boer 
movements were each a part of one general plan 
directed, and most properly, to overwhelm and de 
stroy the detachments—Dundee and Ladysmith—in 
detail; they together being considered one fraction 
of the enemy’s force present, or hurrying over sea. 
So regarded, the vigour with which the British took 
the initiative, assumed the offensive, themselves in 
turn attacking in detail and severely punishing the 
separate factors of the enemy’s combinations, is worthy 
of great praise. Sir Penn Symons is perhaps entitled 
to the greater meed, because to him fell, with the 
greater burden, the greater opportunity to which he 
proved not unequal. Such men are worthy of the 
steady forward gallantry shown by officers and men. 
Both leaders and led easily carried off the palm from 
the more phlecmatic opponents, who failed to sweep 
them away. The result was to save Ladysmith, or 
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ratuer—what was more really: important—the or- 
ganised force that was there shut in. ‘The brilliant 
antecedent campaign, the offensive right and - leit 
strokes, the prompt and timely resolve of Yule to re- 
treat just as he did, and the consequent concentra- 
+iamn utterly frustrated the Boers’ combinations, and 
shattered antecedently their expectation of subduing 


@.c.v.0. and the British by the cheaper method of exhaustion.” 


Colonel E. A. 
Althan, 
C.M.G. 


16 Feb. 1903. 
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I will turn now to the opinion expressed in Karl 
Roberts’s evidence, that within 48 hours of Brigadier- 
General Yule’s return to Ladysmith, it would have 
been possible for me to strike a blow with my whole 
force either against the Free State troops or those of 
the Transvaal. With reference to this, I submit the 
following consideration: The Brigadier-General’s force 
marched into Ladysmith on the 26th October, and 
the Orange Free State and Transvaal troops joined 
hands on that very day at Modder Spruit. Even on 
the 27th and 28th the troops that had returned from 
Dundee were not fit for work in the tield, and needed 
more rest. I had not lost sight of the importance 
of massing for an offensive effort. On the contrary, 
it was a prominent feature in my general plan. There 
were, however, limitations to the scale on which I 
could carry this out. The fighting power, the numerti- 
cal superiority and greater mobility of the enemy 
working against me from divergent bases, precluded 
me from assuming the strategical offensive. I could 
enly concentrate and wait till he gave me a chance 
of acting tactically on the offensive. In the great 
successes that were obtained later in the war — the 
British had a very great numerical. superiority. Lord 
Roberts must have had four or five times the num- 
ber of troops that surrendered with Cronje. Towards 
the end of the war the Boers were estimated at about 
20,000 ; the British had 250,000. In the latter phases 
of the war, also, the mobility of the British force 
was greatly increased. When Natal was invaded the 
relative numbers were all the other way, and the 
mobility also. 

In reading over Lord Wolseley’s evidence, I find 
he entirely condemns the holding of Glencoe and 
Ladysmith, and says that it should not have 
been even contemplated. I find in. my file of tele- 
grams one from Lord Wolseley, dated War. Office, 
17th October, No. 370: “Is Glencoe rationed -for 60 
days, as ordered? If not, for how many? -Comply 
with orders, and report action.” This: conveyed to 
me the meaning that at that time Lord: Wolseley eon- 
templated Glencoe being held; and: that she-was also 
anxious that there should be the means of holding 
it for 60.days after the enemy had:-cut its line of 
supply. .I received a second telegram from Lord Wolse- 
ley, No. 419, dated 23rd October, ‘from which the 
following is an extract: “I-do not wish in any way 
to hamper your diseretion, but, personally, I am 
anxious about the safety of Colenso Bridge.” On the 
date on which this telegram was despatched, viz., 
25rd October, there does not appear to me’ to have 
been any sugcestion from his Lordship of withdrawal 
from Ladysmith. I interpreted it a$ calling my at- 
tention to the importance of the bridge as on my 
line of communication: from Ladysmith, and on the 
31st October, in attention to Lord: Wolseley’s tele- 
gram, I despatched out of my already too small force 
in Ladysmith, the 2nd Battalion Royal Dublin Fusi- 
liers and Natal Field Battery by rail to Colenso to 
assist. in the defence of the bridges over the Tugela. 
In reply to Question 8875, Lord Wolseley says: “No 
one ever thought that the troops would occupy Ladysmith. 

e district in front of Ladysmith is called Biggarsberg, a 
very strong position. Ladysmithisina hollow. Itisno 
Position at all.” To this I can only reply that when 

arrived in Natal, and I believe before, there was 
: Benera opinion that Ladysmith was a point to be 
ne a Its selection as the principal station for troops 
wo atal received the very high sanction of Lord 

olseley himself. Everything that has since come 
hk oe shows that the Boers were confident that it 
aaa be held, and laid their plans to concentrate 
1b accordingly. It was their chief objective, and 


its fall was to be the 
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well to state here shortly the reasons which governed 
my choice of this position. Ladysmith is the most 
important town in Northern Natal; and there was 
reason to believe that the enemy attached very great, 
and perhaps even undue, importance to.galning pos- 
session of it. It was suspected then, and the suspicion 
has since been confirmed, that the occupation of that 
town by the Boer forces had been decided on by the 
disloyal Dutch in both colonies as the signal for a 
general rising; as in fact, a material guarantee that 
the power of the combined Republics was really cap- 
able of dealing with any force the British Empire 
was able to piace in the field against them. Our 
withdrawal would, therefore, have brought about an 
insurrection so widespread as to have very materially 
increased our difficulties. Strategically, the town was 
important as being the junction of the railways which 
cater Natal from the Transvaal and the Orange Free 
State, and until the Republics could gain possession 
that junction their necessarily divergent lines of supply 
aud communication prevented their enjoying to the 
tull the advantages of combined action. Tactically, 
the place was already partially prepared for defen 
and offered a natural position of some strength; and 
although the perimeter which must be occupied w 
very great for the number of troops available, yeb 1 
afforded a possibility of maintaining a protracted 
defence against superior numbers. On the other hand, 
the mere fact of a retirement behind the Tugela would 
have had a moral effect at least equal to a serious 
defeat, and would have involved the abandonment to 
the enemy of a large town full of an English popula. 
tion—men, women, and children—and of a mass of 
stores and munitions of war which had been already 
collected there before my arrival in South Africa, and 
had since been increased. The line of the Tuge 
from the Drakensberg to the Buffalo River, is s0 
80 miles long, and in a dry season, such as_ last 
November, can be crossed on foot almost anywhere. 
Against an enemy with more than double my numbers 
and three times my mobility I could not. hope to 
maintain such a line with my small force, and any 
attempt to prevent their turning my flanks could only 
have resulted in such ‘a weakening of my centre a 
would have led to its being: pierced. Once my iia | 
was turned on the line of the river, the enemy would 
have been nearer Maritzburg than I should have been, 
and a-rapid withdrawal by rail for the defence of the 
capital. would have been inevitable. Even there it 
would have been impossible to make a prolonged 
defence without leaving it open to the enemy to occupy 
the important port of Durban, through which alone 
supplies and reinforcements: could arrive, and for the 
defence of which another retreat would have become 
eventually essential, thus abandoning to the enemy the 
whole colony of Natal from Laing’s Nek to the sea. On 
the other hand, I was confident of holding out at Lady- 
smith as long as might be necessary, and I saw clearly 
that as long as I maintained myself there I could 
occupy the great mass of the Boer armies, and preven 
them sending more than small flying columns south 0 
the Tugela, which the British and Colonial forces in 
my rear, aided by such reinforcements as might be 
shortly expected, could deal with without much diffi 
culty. Accordingly, I turned my whole attention to 
preparing Ladysmith to stand a prolonged siege.” 
To return to Lord Wolseley’s evidence: The Biggar 
berg was not provisioned, and the main routes and 
railway from the Orange Free State entered Natal in rear 
of it. Had I, therefore, posted my force on the Biggars- 
berg, Ladysmith—their most coveted possession 
would have lain open in my rear. The position Nata 
would then have been in needs no explanation. But, 
though the Biggarsberg has been referred to by Lor 
Wolseley as a strong position, I am not, even now, 
assured that it would, even judged apart from ia 
considerations with which it was connected in my mind, 
have been found a suitable position for a division of 
all arms which had to occupy it for a long period. So 
far as my information went, the water supply was off 
the plateau and at its foot. It will be recollected that 
General Sir Redvers Buller, signalling to me on the 
17th December, said: “I find I cannot take Colenso, 
and I cannot stay in force near, as there is no 
water .” He could not get water in presence 
of the enemy, even though close to the Tugela. Even i 
I had looked upon the Biggarsberg as tenable under 
strategical conditions, the time at my disposal, or that 
of my staff, would have been too short to thoroughly 
go into questions so vitally important to its tenability 
as this and others. Ladysmith had been fixed upon 
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since 1897, on the highest authority, and had been 
tested by occupation. The assured water supply for 

war may have bad an influence on its selection. 

anough the ordinary water supply for peace was cut 
off by the Boers, the Klip River supplied us, and they 
could not divert #t. When I arrived at Ladysmith the 
Boers were marching on Natal. It was necessary to 

accept something that had been gone into and settled 

by my predecessors in command, Had I made changes 
which required considerable time to carry out I shoud 

have been caught “swopping horses in mid-stream.” 

With regard to Ladysmith being in a hollow, I held 
the heights around, and took advantage of the hollows, 
which were screened by the heights from the enemy’s 
observation, for hospitals, ammunition parks, eic. 

With reference to its being no position at all, I can only 
urge that I defended it for 119 days against the head- 
quarters and united armies of the South African 
Republics. Letters in my possession, extending from 
30th October, 1899, to 21st February, 1900, prove that 
all this time the headquarters were north of Ladysmith. 
They are all dated from “Headquarters, near Lady- 
smith,” and are nearly all signed by “P. I. Joubert,” 
Commandant-General, South African Republic, or by 
“§S. Berger,’ for him. On the 9th February, 1903, I 
saw for the first time Lord Wolseley’s telegram to 
Sir R. Buller, dated, apparently, 31st October, in 
which he tells the latter that he had warned me before 
I left England of the importance of Colenso. I can 
only say I have no recollection of this warning. With 
regard to this, I will quote the last part of paragraph 2 
of my despatch, dated Cape Town, 23rd March, 1900. 
“On the 31st October General Sir Redvers Buller tele- 
graphed to me as follows: ‘Can you not entrench and 
await events, if not at Ladysmith, then behind the 
Tugela at Colenso?’” On the same date I replied, 
stating my intention to hold on to Ladysmith, and on 
1st November I received Sir Redvers Buller’s approval 
of this course in a telegram which commenced as 
follows :—‘I agree that you do best to remain at Lady- 
smith, though Colenso and line of the Tugela River 
look tempting.” It will have been observed that Field 
Marshal Lord Wolseley considers that the proper 
strategy to resort to before the superior forces of the 
Boers was to retire behind the Tugela. Field Marshal 
Earl Roberts, on the contrary, attributes the subse- 
quent difficulty to the neglect in the opening campaign 
of the great principle of advancing against the enemy’s 
armies with massed forces while they were still 
separated. When two such very high authorities take 
views so exactly opposite of what the right course was, 
it may, at all events, be allowed that strategy is not a 
very positive or exact science, the study of which leads 
to uncontentious conclusions, 


I will next give some account of the operations I 
entered into with a view to clearing up doubtful points 
regarding them, and of removing misconceptions. On 
the 16th October I had a general scheme prepared for 
fortifying Ladysmith. On the 19th October I made an 
inspection of the fortifications, and made some altera- 
tions. The actions of Talana and Blandslaacte have 
been described in my despatch of the 2nd November, 
1899. I have nothing to add to these accounts 
and to what has been writte in this paper. On the 
22nd October General Yule found he was unable to 
hold his ground at Dundee, and he notified to me that 
he was retiring. His notification led me to believe that 
he meant to retire on Halpmakaar. I accordingly sent 
him an order to fall back on Ladysmith, and promised 
that I would, if necessary, fight out to help him in. I 
have quite lately learned from him that he always 
intended to retire on Ladysmith. The telegraphic 


communication lasted long enough to enable me 
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to get an order to him to retire on Ladysmith, 
and a promise that I would, if necessary, fight 
out to help him in. In fulfilment of this promise 
I marched out on the 24th October to ascertain if 
his route was clear. I found the enemy in a strong 
position commanding the road from Newcastle. I en- 
gaged him, and forced him back, thus clearing the 
way for Yule’s force, which might otherwise have 
had opposition here. Yule, hearing my guns, sent 
his in hopes of giving help ; but we were further from 
him than he thought, and his guns returned to his 
bivouac without effecting a junction. This was the 
action at Rietfontein, described in paragraphs 1, 2, 
and 3 of my despatch, dated Ladysmith, 2nd Decem- 
ber, 1899. The expenditure of gun ammunition was 
heavy, and caused me anxiety with regard to the 
future, as the supply of such ammunition was very 
short. During this action I had sent orders to the 
vavalry, who were guarding my right, to make an at- 
tempt to turn the enemy’s left and get in on his 
720, 
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laagers, or field bases, which I knew to be there. 
This was found impracticable owing to a position held 
by the enemy north of Intintanyone, which, though 
not occupied by large numbers, was naturally so strong 
that it was impossible to take it without great loss, 
or to pass it. The reason for describing this incident 
will appear later. On the 25th October I sent out 
the 19th Hussars and some squadrons of the Imperial 
Light Horse to observe the position of Rietfontein 
and ascertain that it had not been reoccupied. This 
was to cover the right flank of General Yule’s column 
from attack by the Free Staters as it marched into 
Ladysmith. I also sent a force, under Lieutenant- 
Colonel Coxhead, R.A., to meet the Dundee column, 
and, if necessary, help it in. All help, however, was 
declined by General Yule, and his column marched 
into Ladysmith on the 26th, very weary and travel- 
stained. They had done some 60 miles by forced 
marches in very bad weather, but without loss in men 
or material. It was, however, evident that both man 
and beast of this column must have rest before being 
fit to answer fully to any fresh call on them for ser- 
vice in the field. The 27th, 28th, and 29th were em- 
ployed in reconnoitring the enemy, whose approaches 
from the north and west were simultaneously and 
carefully carried out. If I had advanced any con- 
siderable distance to attack one section, my flank and 
rear would have been exposed. At that time I was 
fortunate enough to have the services of General 
French, to whom I entrusted the duty of reporting 
to me any favourable opportunity he might be able 
to detect of striking a blow at the enemy. On the 
29th October he located a considerable Boer force, 
with guns, on Long Hill, north-east of Ladysmith, and 
near enough for me to attack without uncovering Lady- 
smith. I was most unwilling to settle down to the 
secondary position of a besieged force without making 
an effort in force to defeat the enemy in the field 
before he had entrenched himself round Ladysmith. 
A partial victory could do no permanent good. 1 
therefore thought the occasion called for incurring 
d@ertain risks in order that if I might gain any ad- 
vantage over the enemy, I might have the means of 
making it as decisive as possible. My plan then was 
to attack Long Hill at daybreak. The force I de- 
tailed for this was a brigade division of the Royal 
Artillery, the Natal Field Battery, and five battalions 
of infantry. The 5th Lancers, 19th Hussars, and the 
Natal Mounted Volunteers were to cover the right 
flank of the troops making this attack. These troops. 
moved out to the north-east of Ladysmith, with guides 
to show them the roads and tracks. In addition to 
the above, and in order to cover the left flank of this 
attacking column, I sent another infantry brigade, 
consisting of five battalions of infantry, under Colonel 
Tan Hamilton, by a road more directly to the north, 
to take up a position at Limit Hill. The divisional 
troops, consisting of a brigade division Royal Artil- 
lery, 5th Dragoon Guards, 18th Hussars, Imperial 
Light Horse, and two companies mounted infantry 
accompanied this force. This brigade was to wait 
for the development of the attack on Long Hill, and 
if it was successful, to attack and carry Pepworth 
Hill, which was occupied by the enemy. Knowing, 
however, the facility with which the mounted Boers 
could get away in case of defeat, or even of anticipated 
defeat, and remembering how my mounted troops had 
been prevented in the action at Rietfontein, on the 
24th October, by a small force from getting home on 
the Boer laagers behind Intintanyone, I sought for 
some way of getting to the west of Pepworth and In- 
tintanyone, where I had information there was open 
ground, on which mounted troops could move rapidly, 
and thus ride round the left flank of the enemy if 
retreating, seize his field bases, and attack him, with a 
prospect of bringing about a panic such as had been 
produced after Elandslaagte. Major W. Adye was on 
my staff in the Intelligence branch. He was an officer 
who had impressed me by his high courage and great 
enterprise in reconnaissance. He had personally 
examined this ground, and told me of the route through 
Bell’s Spruit to Nicholson’s Nek. This nek was the 
pass into the western valley which I wanted to use. 

He explained to me that the route up to Nicholson’s 

Nek was a defile. ZI specially inquired from him 

whether, if the column failed to reach the nek, which 

was six or seven miles off, there were strong inter- 

mediate positions that couid be utilised for a short 

defence. He told me there were many. I am always 
doubtful of reaching a desired point by a night march 
through a difficult country, but the result I aimed at 
seemed to me to justify the risk. War is a balancing 

of risks against results. In this case the result ig 

known, and was disastrous. I have nut, however, 
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sufficiently authentic information to enable me to say 
the numbers of Boers who were engaged at this. par- 
ticular point, but it still remains to be proved that, 
under ordinary calculations of strength, the British 
might not have been expected to make good their 
retreat to Ladysmith. ‘lne account ot the action at 
Lombard’s mop is yiven in my despatch dated from 
Ladysmith, Natal, 2nd December, 1699, paragraphs 6, 
7, 8, and 9. (Vide Blue Book Ud. 458, 1901.) I 
will here supplement it by saying that in_ the 
night (29th-30th October) the enemy had _ slipped 
away from Long Hill. They either got information 
of my plan or divined it frum the news they received 
from partisans in Ladysmith, that preparations were 
being made to move out. At all events, Long Hill was 
found evacuated, and the enemy ready to attack my 
attacking force in flank, which attack they delivered. 
There was some confusion in meeting this attack, and I 
had to divert some of the force at Limit Hill that I 
had intended for other purposes to restore the balance 
of the action. It was soon reported to me that by the 
aid of these reinforcements the enemy was well held ; 
but on coming under rifle and shell fire many of the 
water and ammunition mules had broken away, and the 
enemy was too strongly posted to give me a hope of 
driving him out. There was also a rapid expenditure 
of gun ammunition, which was very precious to me, as 
the supply was very limited. I saw that there was no 
longer any chance of doing anything decisive, and I 
therefore determined to withdraw into Ladysmith. Ags 
soon as I had come to this conclusion I had made care- 
ful arrangements to cover the withdrawal, placed 
batteries so as to check pursuit, occupied ridges that 
covered the road into Ladysmith with infantry drawn 
from Limit Hill, and, when all was ready, ordered a 
retirement in echelon from the left. Previously I had 
dictated a telegram to Lieutenant-Colonel Altham, who 
was with me all day, directing Lieutenant-Colonel 
Carleton and the Nicholson’s Nek column to retire on 
Ladysmith. The order was given by me about 8.30 a.m. 
The reports that the retirement from Lombard’s Kop 
was a rout were untrue. Our troops disengaged easily. 
There were one or two attempts to follow up. These 
were easily checked by a few rounds of shrapnel, and 
the Boers went back to their previous and more 
sheltered positions. The enemy did not follow up our 
retirement. I think it necessary to mention these 
details to controvert reports published at the time, and 
that have since appeared. 
It has often been stated that the fortification of 
Ladysmith had been neglected until after the with- 
drawal of the troops on the 30th October which I have 
just described. I am glad to be able to refute this 
charge on the high authority of the Commandant- 
General of the Boers. After the action at Lombard’s 
Kop I had, under flag of truce, called General 
Joubert’s attention to the fact that his guns had been 
directed on buildings over which the Red Cross flag 
was flying. I give below an extract from his reply :— 
“Headquarters, 4th November, 1899. Honoured Sir, 
In answer to yours of the 3rd instant, just received 
I beg to reply to the same, and to inform you 
that I regret that under circumstances over which I 
had no control certain persons unconnected with the 
present military operations should have been killed. 
When on Monday last the attack from Ladysmith was 
made on my position I found that the whole town was 
a fortified camp, and it appeared that there was no 
side to be seen from which my position and men were 
not fired upon.” While on this subject I may say that 
as early as the 16th October I had a plan of fortifying 
Ladysmith laid out, and the work was proceeded with 
as the various other duties would admit of. I also 
telegraphed to the Admiral asking him to send me some 
leavy guns with which to arm the defences. It is a 
matter of history now that owing to the energy of 
Captain Hedworth Lambton the guns and gun detach- 
ments arrived the day before communication with 
Ladysmith was closed. It was thus that the long- 
standing neglect to fortify this frontier town or to pro- 
vide armament for its defence was repaired. The daily 
incidents of the siege have been given at sufficient 
length in my despatch dated from Cape Town, 
25rd March, 1900. I ought perhaps to call attention 
to paragraph 30 of that despatch to show the prepara- 
tion I had made to assist in Sir Redvers Buller’s first 
attempt to cross the Tugela. “I have q number of copies 
of messages that passed between me and officers Sede 
with relation to other incidents of the siege dae 
relieving operations. The movements in pursuit of 
the defeated Boers are given in paragraph 36. T shall 
be prepared to answer any question that ; amy 
s that may he put to 


Pi 
: 








me, and to produce any messages or communications 
that may throw light on the operations. . s 
Before I close this paper 1 wouid like to submit to His — 
Majesty’s Commissioners that my resolve to nold Lady-_ 
smith and its successtul accomplisoment resulted in the 
complete overthrow of the Boer plan of campaign. That 
pian was to overwhelm the british in N atal betore their 
reinforcements could arrive, aud by a rapid coup con- 
quer that province to the sea. Lhe overthrow ot that ; 
plan had been accomplished even before the reinforce- — 
ments landed. During the time the Boers could have ‘ 
carried out their plan they were held at Ladysmith. 
The holding of Ladysmith, therefore, saved Natal. My 
task was thus fulfilled. if I could keep the Boers 
round Ladysmith, and thus preserve the integrity of 
Natal as a province, its capital city of Maritzburg and — 
its seaport at Durban, during the interval, when the 
Boer’s power of early mobilisation and concentration 
on Natal enabled them to attack with greatly superior 
numbers, I had every confidence that after that in- 
terval the greater resources of the British Empire would 
be put forth to help my force. I cannot justly be held 
responsible for the losses incurred in the relief. When 
Sir Redvers Buller was actually face to face with the 
difficulties of the position he was confident of hig 
power to overcome them. On the 7th December, 1899, 
he signalled to me in cipher:—“I have decided to 
advance by Potgieter’s Drift. Expect to start 12th 
December, and take five days.” On 8th December I 
signalled in reply :—“ Captain Heath reported yester- 
day from balloon th.t very large laager of enemy, con- — 
sisting of about 300 tents, is on this side of the Tugela, © 
in neighbourhood of Potgieter’s Drift.” On 9th De-_ 
cember Sir Redvers Buller rejoined :—“ The balloor 


was correct, but they have not enough men to stop ay 


T am only waiting for wagons which I am impressin 
I still hope to start on 12th, and arrive mear Lancer’s 
Kop on 17th, but may be a day or two later, though I 
hope not. If I have hard fighting near Ladysmith, f 
shall look to you to feed my force for, perhaps, two 
days. I can only take three days’ supplies across the 
Tugela river, but that should be enough.” 
If other schemes of operations are put forward, in 
the calmer aftertime of to-day, as having carried with. 
them the probabilities of more complete and 
more rapid success, they must for ever lack the 
final proof of accomplishment. They must also 
be weighed as regards their intrinsic probabilities 
of attaining the object aimed at. They must 
further be most carefully weighed and considered 
as regards the consequences they involved in cage 
of failure. In this connection the last is alltim- 
portant. The most momentous lesson of the late war 
has been, that any advance against Boers on a line of 
operations, astride of which lie several good positions 
for defence, requires great superiority of numbers, 
Frontal attacks proved most costly. The greater the 
detour required for a flanking movement the greater 
the superiority of numbers necessary. Otherwise, the 


fighting in a defensive position, which secures the 


j 

| 

centre must be unduly weakened. Mounted Boers j 
1 


advantage of interior lines, could rapidly mass con- 
siderable proportions of their forces against the very 
much slower and wider movement of our infantry flank 
attack. The intended flank attack thus becomes locally 
a frontal attack with its attendant dangers. The Boers 
constantly practised this manceuvre. Watching them 
from our observation points in Ladysmith position, we 
could not at first. understand why they galloped ventre 
a terre, from one hill to another. It was at first put 
down to the result of a panic. Later, we recognised that 
they were practising moving from one alternative posi- 
tion to another, and testing the time required to carry 
it out. This power practically doubled their numbers, 
ind the manoeuvre was effective over a very wide area. 
The Boers could be in a position facing the British 
force on the Tugela, and in an hour and a-half later 
could be attacking Ladysmith. To trust to manceuyr. 
ing infantry against a force capable of such mobility, 
is to stake your fortune on the pace and striking power 
of a stage-coach against those of an express train. 

I wish to add, if I may, something which I think will 
strengthen the statement I have made, on the high 
authority of Lord Roberts. 


14708. If you please. Will you do it now?—Since I 
wrote the foregoing, a speech made by Lord Roberts on 
the 12th January last has come under my notice, which 
being the latest utterance of the highest authority on 
this subject comes in most appositely in support of 
the views I have expressed above. “ It is no longer 
possible for foot soldiers, no matter what wonderful 
marching they may be capable of, to hurriedly re- 
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inforce any particular point that may be hard pressed, 
or to bring a flanking fire upon a widely extended 
enemy, or to make a sufficiently sweeping turning move- 
ment. For such purposes we must have troops who 
can travel more rapidly than the fastest infantry. 
That is all that I care to add to my written statement. 

14709. I gather from your statement that your feel- 
ing, on making yourself acquainted with the situa- 
tion in Natal, was that it would be desirable to con- 
centrate your forces ?—Certainly. 


14710. Was that at Ladysmith, or at a point beyond 


as regards expenditure of ammunition, that a defensive General 
position often entails the necessity of a greater expendi- Str George 
ture than when attacking. If you are an attacking S. White, 
force the initiative rests with you, and you need not V.C., G.C.B. 
attack unless you have sufficient ammunition ; but when ed’ 
you are on the defensive you must reply to the guns of G.O.M-Gss 


G.C.I1.E. 
the attack. G.C.V.0., and 


14722. But written instructions you had none?— Colonel £. A. 
Written instructions I had none. Altham, 

14723. That we were told?—I merely mentioned that Cae 
conversation with Lord Lansdowne ; I do not think he jg Feb. 1903. 


——— 


Ladysmith ?—At Ladysmith. 

14711. We have had it stated that previous to the 
interview which you had with the Governor on the 9th 
October, you had formed the impression that you had 
better concentrate at Sundays River ?—I cannot recol- 
lect that. I cannot recollect any like train of thought 
that woull have led me to concentrate at Sundays 


River. It may have been possible that I discussed it, 
but I do not recollect it. I knew that the stores were at 
Ladysmith. 


14712. From the first then, it was your opinion that 
your stand would have to be made at Ladysmith ?—I 
looked upon it that Ladysmith was the most advanced 
point which I could hold to stop the Boers from invad- 
ing to the south of it, to act, in fact, as a shield to the 
rest of Natal. 


14713. How far was that opinion derivable from any 
scheme of defence which had existed before that ?— 
Ladysmith had been pointed out to me as a place 
regarding which there was a consensus of opinion 
that it should be the most strongly held in northern 
Natal, by all the officers who had been in command 
before me, and by the preparations they had made, 
and even by the schemes of defence which General 
Symons talked over with me when I met him at 
Durban. 


14714. When I spoke of schemes of defence I was 
alluding to certain schemes of local defence which had 
been drawn up by the General Officers Commanding in 
Natal at different periods, and I think the last one was 
drawn up by Sir William Butler in 1899. Had you 
seen these schemes of defence?—I have asked myself 
thatquestion before, and I really cannot quite say. But 
in explanation of that I would like to state to the Com- 
missioners that I think they were so inapposite to the 
altered conditions that I should only have treated them 
as a line for my guidance, and in no way considered 
myself fettered by them. 


14715. Quite so, but, of course, it might have fore- 
stalled your opinion with regard to Ladysmith P—They, 
everything I heard, and the preparations made, did con- 
firm my opinion. 

14716. (Sir George Taubman-Goldie.) And with regard 
to Dundee ?—No, I do not think as regards Dundee in 
the abstract it fettered me. I had not before me any- 
thing to lead me to suppose that there was amy position 
there. 


14717. (Chairman.) But in the local schemes of de- 
fence, I think in all of them, there were provisions for 
holding Dundee ?—Yes. There were provisions, but it 
was “ provisions” in the eating sense. 


14718. I meam that there was a provision in the 
scheme foz a force being stationed there ?—Yes. 


14719. (Sir Henry Norman.) It was only a weak de- 
tachment, which could not have resisted the Boer army ? 
—I cannot stand cross-examination on that scheme; I 
do not pretend to have attached any weight to it. Iam 
not certain that I had that scheme in its details before 
me. I cannot help thinking that any scheme of that 
sort must have contemplated that the Orange Free 
State joining the Transvaal was very doubtful. 


14720. (Chairman.) Had you any instructions before 
you left home with regard to your proceedings ?—None. 


14721. I suppose you had conferences with the 
authorities here in this country /—None that I can re- 
collect. I remember one. Of course I do not know 
what your Lordship and the Commissioners may havo 
before you; but the only conversation I can recall was 
when I went to say good bye to Lord Lansdowne, and 
when J asked him to give every consideration he could 
to ar extra ammunition train that I was very anxious to 
get. I remember his reply to me being “ But your posi- 
tion will be a defensive one.” So far as I can recall, my 
reply was. that it was impossible to say before war com- 
menced what position I might have to take up. In 
further explanation of that reply, I would like to say, 





meant in any way to lay down a system of defence; 1t 
simply fell out, as I have given it to you, in conversa- 
tion. 


14724. Then was your objection to holding Dundee 
mainly because you wished to keep your forces massed ? 
—Certainly ; and I also looked upon Dundee as a long 
way out. 


14725. Had the nature of the position anything to 
do with it?—No, not at the time. 


14726. The position was not a good one for defence, 
was it?—I have not seen it. Perhaps in reply 1 may 
say that when I sent Sir William Penn Symons to take 
command at Glencoe I directed him to get a defensible 
position, to entrench it, and I gave him definite direc- 
tions to be certain that he had an assured water supply 
inside it. I had better tell the story out. I sent, I 
think, Sir Henry Rawlinson up there on some staff 
mission, and when he came back I asked him about the 
position, and on getting some facts from him which 
made me doubt its strength and completeness, I com- 
municated with Sir William Penn Symons that if he 
had not got an entrenched position, with an assured 
water supply inside it, he must vacate Glencoe at once. 


14727. And there was a difficulty about the water 
supply, I gather ?—His reply to me (I think I have it 
amongst my telegrams) was: “I cannot give you the 
assurances’ you ask for; and, therefore, I must obey 
your orders.” He then went into the details of retir- 
ing; he said that he would make a feint towards the 
front, and that I must send him rolling stock to take 
away everything that could be taken away. I think 
women and children were amongst them. I forget the 
exact date, but it must have been within a couple of 
days of the action at Talana. I wired in reply: “ It is 
too late to do that,” and I asked him ae oe he per- 
sonally thought that under the circumstances, and 
knowing what he had to remove, he had better stand. 
He said: “I am certain we must remain here.” I then 
wired back to him: “I accept it, and I will support 


you.” 


14728. Is it not rather singular that there had not 
been an examination into the water supply before ?—~ 
I think it was part of the grand confidence of the man. 
He had enlarged to me on the advantages of Glencoe 
as a field in which he could work his trained soldiers 
(and I may say they were splendidly trained ; he was 
about the finest tactician I have known); he wanted to 
work ihem in the open against the advancing enemy, 
and I think he was carried away more by his own con- 
victions upon that point than upon the precautions 1 
directed him to take. This is the telegram: “Sent at 
1.30 a.m., 18th October, to General Symons. I have 
been in communication with the Governor, and he 
thinks the political importance of your force remaining 
at Dundee has already greatly decreased. Maritzburg 
is now threatened, and I have to reinforce it heavily. 
If, therefore, you are not absolutely confident of being 
able to entrench yourself strongly with assured water 
supply within your position, fall back on Ladysmith. 
Send reply as quickly as possible.” On the same date 
I sent, a couple of hours afterwards, the following 
telegram: “From Chief, Natal, to General Symons. 
With regard to water, are you confident you can 
supply your camp for an indefinite period? The 
difficulties and risk of withdrawing civil popu- 
lation and military stores are great. The railway 
may be cut any day. Do you yourself, after 
considering these difficulties, think it better to remain 
at Dundee and prefer it?” General Symons’ reply to 
me is dated 18th October: “Clear the line. We can 
and must stay here. I have no doubt whatever that 
this is the proper course. I have cancelled all orders 
for moving.” Then on the 18th October I rejoined to 
that: “Your 1.34 to ‘clear the line.’ I fully support 
you. Make particulars referred to by me as safe ug 
possible. Difficulties and disadvantages of other course 
have decided me to support your views.” 


{ 
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14729. (Sir George LTaubman-Goldie.) Might I ask 
Pints what sea cead vane sending a second telegram two 
§. White, hours after the other in a different sense ?—It is not in 
\.C., G.0.B., a different sense, is it? It never struck me that alt had 
‘qos, contradicted myself. You mean the difficulties and risk 
G.O.M.G., of withdrawing 
“ee 14730. Yes ?—I think the telegram has been lost from 
At ay pe the file, but he had asked me for carriage for the 
Coe ‘women and children; and when he came to 
CMG. work out what he would require his demands 
a on me were what I could not possibly have given 
16 Feb, 1903. him; it would have risked the whole of the rolling 
stock. I must think out that point on the spot now. 
The line between Ladysmith and Glencoe was cut 
(this was the 18th October) by General Koch on the 
19th at Elandslaagte. Have I answered your question? 
Was that what you wanted? 
(Sir George Taubman-Goldie.) Yes, I think generally. 


14731. (Chairman.) When I asked the question about 
preparations for a water supply I did not so much menu 
to refer to General Symons, but to the whole of the 
schemes of defence of the colony. When Dundee was 
suggested I should have thought the question of water 
supply would have been one of the first that was 
attended to?—I agree. 


14732. But apparently it had not been thought out? 
—Apparently it had not been thought out even by the 
officer who wasin presence of the situation. 


14733. Then another consideration which I under- 
stand weighed very much with you in acceding to the 
views of the Governor was the presence of the natives 
on the frontier ?—Yes. 


14734. That you considered a serious danger, «which 
you were obliged to take into account?—I thought it 
a most serious danger. I was probably the only one 
in South Africa at the time who had been all through 
the Indian Mutiny, and I felt a very heavy respon- 
sibility in acting against the advice of my responsible, 
I might say, my constitutional, advisers on what the 
effect of a given order of mine might be upon 750,000 
natives. I pressed the Governor with regard to it. I 
said: “You have put before me terrible risks with 
regard to the result of my proposed action that 
I think I would not be justified .in_ facing.” 
He adhered to his view most firmly, and also, as 
I think I have said in the statement which I have 
submitted, he told me that it was not only his 
opinion, but that it was the strongly-held opinion of 
every member of his local government. I think it is 
only fair that people judging on that decision of mine 
should put themselves absolutely in the position that 
T was in at the time when I had to decide. 





14735. (Sir George Taubman-Goldie.) Do you think 


the Governor was aware of the fact that there was a 
possibility, if our troops did not withdraw from Glencoe, 
that they might have been beaten at Glencoe ?—I think 
he had overwhelming cenfidence in their standing. 


14736. Because, of course, it is palpable that their 
being beaten out of Glencoe would have had a worse 
effect upon the natives than their withdrawing /—Yes ; 
but, of course, there was always the element of hope 
that they would not be beaten, and there was a chance 
of getting them back if fighting an enemy on equal 
terms. 


14737. (Sir John Edge.) But is that quite so? 
The Governor may have been aware of the fact 
that there was a risk of our being defeated, 
but would not a good fight, even if we had to 
retreat afterwards, have impressed the natives more 
with our power than if we had retreated without fight- 
ing? The natives might not understand concentration 
at all ; they might think that we were running away ; 
but if we had had a good fight, as we had, and then 
retreated, and then concentrated, the natives might have 
looked upon it from a different point of view?—I am 
not a native, and I cannot say. I may, however, say 
apropos of what Sir John Edge has suggested, that I 
attach the greatest importance to the blow struck from 
Glencoe, and I have brought that out in my statement. 


14738. (Chairman.) That is to say, that although we 
had to retreat afterwards, still the fight at Glencoe had 
its effect?—If I am not wasting time I would like to 
say exactly how it was put to me by a man who knew 
both the Boers and the Zulus. T was told that the 
Boers had come over the passes, declaring that one 
Hollander was worth four Englishmen: that the fool 
Englishman would be in a red coat and white hat and 
stand at the top of the hill, and the wily Boer would 


shoot him, not over a rock, but from round the side & 
of a rock. That over-contidence was knocked out of 
them at ‘lalana. 

14739. (Sir George Taubman-Goldie.) On the whole you 
think that the holding of Glencoe had a beneficial effect? 
—I think it had a very beneficial eifect, not only 
as regards the general question of the relative fighting 
value, man to man, of Briton and Boer, but it gave us 80 
much more time, and it certainly paralysed the readi- 
ness with which the Boers were prepared to advance and. 
fight, and I believe it had a very strong influenco in 
enabling General Yule to get away as he did. ~ 


14740. (Chairman.) You are speaking there of the 
effect that it had upon the Boers +—~Yes. 


14741. Do you think it also had an effect upon the 
natives—the Zulus ?—I really cannot enter intothat. 1 
do not know what effect it would have upon the Zulus. 
I would rather not commit myself to any opinion on 
that. 


14742. (Viscount Esher.) Do I rightly understand that 
in the first instance you say that your military instinct 
was in favour of retiring from Glencoe /—Concentra- 
ting. 

14743. But that on retrospect you think it was for- — 
tunate that that position was maintained ; is that what 
we are to understand ?—No, I will not go so far_as that, 
but I will say that the incident at Talana, which, of 
course, was contingent on the force being there, and 
their being attacked, had a very strong stopping effect 
on the advance of the Boers. ' 

14744. You do not go so far then as to say that you 
are glad on the whole that we remained at Glencoe and 
fought at Talana ?—I never thought of it in that way. 


14745. (Chairman.) What has been represented to . 
is that if you had been concentrated you might have 
made attacks upon the Boers as they came over the ~ 
border, and therefore you could have fought the fight at 
Talana under perhaps more favourable circumstances? 
—TI have tried to argue that point in my statement. 1 
wrote it deliberately. 1 might perhaps read it. 
14746. If you will just refer me to the particular — 
point ?—That is in regard to what the Commander-in- | 
Chief said aboat Talana: “ With special reference to — 
thy propriety of massing my troops against the Trans- | 
vaalsrs in the north, the arguments J have used above 
are generally applicable. The nearest point at which 
I could have hoped to strike at amy force would have 
been more distant from Ladysmith than in a similar 
operation to the West; they would consequently have 
had longer notice of my approach, and I do not believe 
I could have brought 8,000 men into action.” I may ~ 
here add that I could not have brought nearly so many — 
into action. With regard to Talana, that engagement 
was fought on the 20th October ; by that date troops were 
massed at the Drakensberg to the west of Ladysmith. 


14747. The Boer troops you mean ?—Yes, and they, 
who, according to the data which I take in my statement 
in reply to Lord Roberts, were at all events some 10,009 
or 12,000 in number, could with their extra mobility 
have ridden into Ladysmith in a day. Therefore if I 
had fought with greater strength at Talana I should 
have opened Ladysmith to an attack from the west. 


14748. (Sir George Taubman-Goldie.) And a little 
lower down you say: “To be present, then, and fit to 
fight on the 20th at Talana, TI would have had to quit 
Ladysmith on the 14th”? ?—Yes, about that. 


14749. Then many of the troops had not arrived ?— 
Quite so. And another point in regard to that, which 
only a soldier in command can fully realise, is that men 
coming off board ship and horses coming off board ship, 
were utterly unfit to be moved up. The colonels used 
to come to me and say: “ The horses are mere rags; 
give us a rest of a few days to get them fit.” I think 
that will come home to anybody with actual campaign- 
ing experience. wt BOP ee 

14750. (Chairman.) Then in the concentration which 
you did advocate at Ladysmith, what was the particular 
object which you had in view; was it to resist the Boers 
at the point of Ladysmith, or had you any intention of 
attacking them before they got that distance?—As the 
attack developed I was watching all along for an oppor- 
tunity to strike without uncovering Ladysmith, and 1 
looked upon Ladysmith as the point from which I could 
do that with the greatest force and with reasonable 
safety. I do not know whether I have quite caught the 
point of your question. 


14751. I think perhaps I dia not quite make myself 
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understood. What I wanted to put to you was this: 
Your plan, with which you went to the Governor on the 
9th October, was to withdraw from Dundee and to have 
all your forces at Ladysmith ?—Yes. 


14752. I want to know whether at that time, the 9th 
October, you contemplated after that, if and when the 
Boers crossed the frontier, attacking them somewhere 
nearer the frontier than Ladysmith ?—Yes, if I could 
get an opportunity; if I saw a way of doing it. I moved 
out one day when it was reported to me that the Boers 
from the Free State were advancing down from the 
Drakensberg, in the hopes of getting them in some open 
ground where I could attack them. 


14753. That was after the decision had been come to 
to leave the force at Dundee /—Yes. 


14754. What I was putting to you is whether, sup- 

osing you had not left your force at Dundee, but had 
fea the whole force at Ladysmith, you had any idea in 
your mind as to where you would have resisted an in. 
yasion of the enemy ?—No, I had no intention of moving 
out far from Ladysmith. That would always have 
meant the Boers being able to get to Ladysmith on 
either flank. If I had advanced far to the north, the 
Boers on the west could rush Ladysmith, and I con- 
sidered the Drakensberg impregnable. 


14755. I asked you the question partly because a good 
deal has been said about the fact that the railway was 
ag : aaa north of Ladysmith?—Damaged by 
whom 


14756. Damaged by us ?—Quite so. I often considered 
whether I ought to do that, but I had not troops con- 
centrated to strike. My telegrams will show what my 
mind was full of with regard to that. I had not men 
concentrated to strike with real force until after the 
return of the Dundee force. I then hoped that I might 
be able to do something decisive from Ladysmith itself, 
and if the railway bridges had been destroyed that would 
have destroyed my hope of making any success I might 
gain decisive. J further knew that from the Boers being 
accustomed to that country and moving so rapidly, they 
could get twice the draught out of an ox that we could, 
and it would not have really impeded their advance 
very much. 


14757. But their having the railway no doubt assisted 
them afterwards ?—Yes, but I do not think. destroying 
the railway would have prevented their massing as 
they did; and at the time the rivers were fairly low. 
It would not, I think, have prevented their concen- 
trating on Ladysmith. 


14758. And you wanted to retain the railway with 
regard to the possibilities of an advance of your own? 


—Quite so. 


14759. Does that apply even so far north as Laing’s 

oe Hag not. There again I should think 
aings Nek had gone out of my control - 

ee Banh ? ye # rol ‘really before 


14760. Do you not think it would have been an ad- 
vantage if something had been done to the culverts at 
Laing’s Nek?—I do not think it would have protected 
us eventually. It is wonderful how soon the. Boers 
get over a thing of that sort. It might have been a 
check and an inconvenience, but I do not think it 
would have stopped their advance. . 


14761. But was it ever considered ?—Colonel Altham 
who was Intelligence Officer, tells me that it was con. 
sidered, and that it would have been necessary to blow 
up the tunnel. (Colonel Altham.) Before the tunnel 
was made the construction line ran over the Nek when 
the railway was being made, and the stations with 
embankments were still in existence; we had them 
examined by an officer sent out from the War Office. 
(Sir George White.) And they could have made a diver- 
sion. (Colonel Altham.) Practically so, unless the 
mountain had been blown up, unless the whole line 


ad gone. We looked at it from the point of view of 
bein) ee should do if the Boers had blown up the 
el. 


14762. That is the point of view from which most of 
these things were looked at—from what you could do? 
-~Yes, I think so at the time. (Sir Geerge White.) Un- 
doubtedly it was. 


14763. (Sir George Taubman-Goldie.) Supposing you 
had followed your original plan ~f withdrawing the 
forces from Dundee, I suppose in that case they wou!d 
have destroyed the bridges and culverts as they came 
back, would they not?—-I would be afraid to say. I 
would have had the same thing in my mind. I would 
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always have been in hopes of being able to give them 
a real good push back, and then the bridges would have 
been important to me, 

14764. But supposing they had advanced over them 
and held them even for a day, they would, when they 
retreated, have blown them up !—No doubt, unless they 
had hopes of advancing again. 

14765. And you would not have had the railway to 
go by +-No; no doubt they might have done that; in 
fact, they did it at Colenso. 

14766. And elsewhere?—Yes, but then they thad 
thrown up the game. 


14767. (Chairman.) I do not want to take you through . 


the statement of your reasons for remaining at Lady- 
smith ; you have given them in your statement, and we 
have had the views expressed before us by Lord 
Wolseley and by Lord Roberts. The question I should 
like to ask you is, do you think that there was any 
opportunity, supposing it had been advisable, for with- 
drawing your force from Ladysmith behind the Tugela 
after you once reached Ladysmith ?—No, I did not con- 
template that. Of course, I thought of it, but I cast 
it out as not the better course to pursue. I have also 
said in that quotation from my despatch that it is very 
doubtful whether behind the Tugela there was a 
position. 

14768. I quite understand that, and I was not 
arguing it. I only wanted to know whether in you 
opinion it would have been a practicable operation. 
Sir Edward Ward told us that at the time of your 
arrival in Natal the provisioning of Ladysmith was 
going on; some of the provisions were still at sea, and 
therefore the railway was fully occupied taking stores 
up to Ladysmith ?—Yes, I do not think it would have 
been a practicable operation. 


14769. You could not have taken those stores back 
again !—I think not; there were so many other things 
to do as well. The troops were all arriving at the time, 
and I think it would have been impracticable to remove 
the stores. You would first of all have had to select a 
position, then you would have had to look out for 
water, then you would have had to consider many points 
which certainly, after my arrival, I would not have 
had time to do; I should have been caught probably 
“ swopping horses in mid-stream,” as I have said. But 
having arrived at the Tugela, I think I should have had 
to go back again. I have brought out in that extract 
that Sir Redvers Buller, with three times stronger a 
force than I had, could not stand on the Tugela in the 
presence of the enemy, because there was no wsier. 
That means that you cannot make full use of water 
with your cavalry horses and all the transport animals 
under the direct fire of the guns of the enemy. 


14770. By the way, I have omitted ore point that I 
meant to have asked you with regard to your possible 
movements. You say in your statement that you could 
not have moved more than two or three days from the 
railway, as your transport was not adapted for more. 
What transport did you have?—As far as I recollect we 
had two and a half days’, what was called regimental 
transport ; that is to say, carriage for two and a half 
days’ supplies, and we had a reserve of three or three 
and a half, that is, five and a half days’ or six. Let 
point A (describing) be rail head. You move out three 
days, three days’ provisions are used, three days more 
in returning without a halt. 

14771. But was that amount of transport the regular 
amount to be allotted to a force of your description ?— 
That was the line on which it was organised for the 
Natal campaign ; I mean that that was the decision of 
the highest authority with regard to it; that is what 
we got money to buy. 

14772. What I ask is, was it in your opinion a 
deficient amount of transport ?—I think it was. 

14773. You thought so when you arrived?—yYes, 
when I arrived. 

14774. (Sir George Taubman-Goldie.) And if you had 
had more you could have done much better?—I could 
have got further. I cannot say more. I think that 
was too short a supply. 

14775. (Viscount Esher.) Who were the highest 
authorities who fixed the amount ?—I presume the Com- 
mander-in-Chief was tne man who did it. 

14776. The Commander-in-Chief in England or in 
South Africa?—In England. 


14777. (Chairman ) If you had had a larger amount of 
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transport would your force have been a more effective 
instrument /—I cannot say that I have in my mind at 
the present time any occasion upon which I was 
restricted in my operations for want of transport. 

14778. But still @ priori, before you used your force, 
your force would have been a more effective instrument 
if you had had a larger transport ?—Undoubtedly, 
because I could have struck further ; but at the same 
time more transport means more escort ; it would have 
used uj’ a good many more men. 

14779. (Sir George Taubman-Goldie.) Would the Com- 
mander-in-Chief have the control of that department? 
—I really cannot say exactly where that ruling came 
from. 

14780. (Viscount Esher.) But I suppose what you 
mean is that the military authorities in Pall Mall, who- 
ever they were, were responsible /—Yes. 

14781. (Sir Frederick Darley.) Regimental transport 
is a fixed quantity /—Two and a half days’ supply, if f 
remember right. 

14782. (Chairman.) But I think you said at the begin- 


ning of your evidence, when speaking of the Quarter- . 


master-General’s Department, that transport was one 
of the things for which you asked additional money, 
and you could not get it?—I think what we asked for 
on the occasion to which I referred was that amount of 
transport for certain battalions which was refused 
to us. 


14783. (Sir John Edge.) Anyhow, it was the transport 
you found there, whoever was responsible}—Yes. I 
hope I am quite clear upon that point. I do not think 
we were refused any increase over that, but that ror 
certain regiments for which we applied for that amount 
of transport we did not get it. 


14784. (Chairman.) Then the regiments had not got 
their full regimental transport ?—No. 


14785. Were these regiments actually at the Cape? 
=-Yes, in South Africa; so far as I recollect, at the 
Cape: 

14786. (Sir Henry Norman.) Did the Indian troops 
of your force bring transport with them /—No, I think 
the transport was provided in the country. 


14787. (Viscount Esher.) You see, Lord Roberts hes 
rather criticised your action for neglecting in the open- 
ing of the campaign the great military principle of 
advancing against the enemy with massed forces while 
they were still separated. Supposing you wished to 
do that, had you the transport to enable you to do it? 
—One of the reasons, as I have already shown, which 
would have made an advance in massed forces against 
a position where it was absolutely in the power of the 
enemy to move back to at any time unwise, was that 
it would have been paralysed by my want of transport. 


(14788. (Sir George Taubman-Goldie.) With regard to 
Sir Henry Norman’s question, you may remember that 
in India they found mule transport for regiments, 
ammunition, entrenching tools, signalling equipment, 
and medical panniers, and the War Office was respon- 
sible for all other transport ?—I forget exactly how it 
was shared, 


14789. (Sir John Edge.) I suppose that with regi- 
mental transport you could only advance a certain 
distance from your base ?—Yes, 


14790. You might have advanced two days or two 
fee bolt days !—Quite so, from the railway or even 
three. 


14791. In the comment of Lord Roberts he does not 
explain where you might have advanced your massed 
forces to. Of course, you were limited to your base at 
Ladysmith *—Our base was Ladysmith. There was 
provision also at Glencoe, but not for so large a force. 
But in advancing like that it would have been incum- 
bent on me to go on until I got in contact with the 
enemy. As the enemy would have been drawing me 
further and further from Ladysmith, he would probably 
have made a feint of standing at, say, point A, and 
would then have withdrawn further northward to B. 
Every march they forced me to make northward would 
have made Ladysmith a greater certainty for the Free 
Staters, who would have found it denuded of its garri- 
son—unfortified, in fact, their most coveted possession 
lying open to them. : 


14792. Anyhow, even if you had elected to attack 
them with massed forces, you would have been limited 
in sony point of attack by the distance from your base ? 
—Yes. 


MINUTES OF EVIDENC#: 


14793. (Chairman.) Then, as you have just said, 
Ladysmith was unfortified when you reached it ?—Yes. 


14794. But you at once set to work to draw up forti- — 
fications ?—I at once told off the strongest committee I 
could. So far as I recollect, it was presided over by 
Sir Archibald Hunter. I put the Commanding Royal 
Engineer, the officer commanding the Royal Artillery, 
Sir Ian Hamilton, and other officers in whom 
I had great confidence, to lay out a plan of 
fortifying it. I altered the plan myself afterwards on 
some points ; and we set to work, so far as other work 
would allow, to fortify. If later I read the telegrams ~ 
of the day to day occurrences, or if you follow the ac- 
count given in my despatches, you will see that I was 
trying to carry out an offensive defensive all along, 
and I went out constantly wherever I could see any- 
thing I could strike at. These operations interfered 
with the progress of the entrenchments. 


14795. But the plan was formed and the defences 
were carried out. They involved a very large peri- 
meter?—A very large one—14 miles. 


14796. And it took you all the men you had with you © 
to hold that perimeter ?7—All the men I had with me. 
In point of fact, the perimeter was too big for any 
school rule to hold, with the menI had. I had to play 
to a certain extent a game of brag with regard to the 
positions I held. Knowing the great range of their 
guns, and also from my early evperience, I took up 
positions not because I thought they were advisable 
abstractedly in the defensive, but to deny them as artil- _ 
lery positions to the enemy; if he had occupied them ~ 
he would have made Ladysmith untenable. 


14797. Some complaint has been made as to your — 
retention of cavalry ; do you wish to make any remarks 
upon that point?—Yes. Sir Redvers Buller asked me 
to send one regiment of cavalry out, I think it was t 
the east, to prevent Ladysmith being turned, and 
Maritzburg, and later, perhaps, Durban being attacked. 
I resisted any of the cavalry going; my object in 
keeping the cavalry being the question upon which 
you have just examined me; it was a question of the 
enormous perimeter. The cavalry was the only 
mobilised reserve I had to gallop from point to point 
for the ready reinforcement of any threatened point. — 
As regards the positive proof of that, it was the cavalry 
that saved Ladysmith on the 6th January. I could not 
have moved infantry from the central point where my 
reserves lay to the top of Wagon Hill or Caxsar’s Camp 
in time to have prevented a disaster. 


14798. You consider that the cavalry were an essen- 
tial part of your defence?—I do. And with regard to é 
that my Chief of the Staff (Sir Archibald Hunter) did~ 
not agree, and I told him that I considered it would 
take away the whole of my powers of reinforcing any — 
point in this very long perimeter to lose the cavalry. 


14799. Sir Archibald Hunter did not agree with you? 
—He yielded in deference to my opinion, but. I may 
say that he was consulted independently of me by Sir 
Redvers Buller. 


14800. Did Sir Archibald Hunter suggest as an alter- 
native a restriction of the perimeter ?—No, he did not, 
but I would not have accepted it if he had, for this 
reason, that you could not restrict the perimeter with- 
out leaving unoccupied posts that the enemy would 
have had his guns on the next morning. 


14801. I entirely understand your position. I only 
wanted to know whether Sir Archibald Hunter when 
he suggested that the cavalry should be sent, also 
suggested that the perimeter should be reduced ; be- 
cause you could not have done it probably ?—I could 
not have done it. I would not have done it, at any 
rate. This is the heliogram to which I refer. It is dated 
the 31st of October, when things had pretty far 
advanced: “From Sir Redvers Buller to Sir George 
White. I agree that you do best to remain at Lady- 
smith, though Colenso and line of the Tugela River 
lovk tempting ; but I would suggest for consideration 
whether if you can reduce the perimeter of defence you 
might not send one battalion and one regiment of 
cavalry to a position in the direction of Albert or 
Howick, or even Greytown, or somewhere covering 
Maritzburg from a raid from the north-east. You have 
a large force of mounted troops now on left of Tugela 
River ; some of them might be better were they on the 
right of that river. It will be at least three solid 
weeks before I can attempt to reinforce you, and at 
present I fancy the best help I can give you will be 
to take Bloemfontein, Good luck to you. You must 
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have had some merry fights.” On the 31st I also said 
I did not think at that date that the cavalry could 
get through without terrible loss. I had better read 
the words themselves: “I think the cavalry could not 
get through without heavy loss, so I have counter- 
manded them. If roads clear will send one cavalry 
regiment across Tugela. I cannot reduce perimeter 
without yielding artillery positions that would make 
Ladysmith untenable. Their guns are better than our 
field guns. Do not ask me to detach another battalion. 
The enemy are in great force.” 


14802. (Sir John Edge.) What is the date of that?— 
The lst of November. 


14803. To Sir Redvers Buller ?—Yes. 


14804. (Sir Henry Norman.) And you had despatched 
a regiment and a battery the day before ?—I forget how 
long it was—about the 30th—I sent the Dublin 
Fusiliers and Natal Field Battery to Colenso to try 
and give some confidence to the Governor and the people 
at Pietermaritzburg, and in attention to Lord 
Wolseley’s call to me to “take care of Colenso Bridge.” 


14805. And they were not able to remain there ?— 
They had to fall back when the enemy came in force. 
They did not stay for a fight, I think. As regards that 
the lines of communication at that time were under the 
command of a very good officer, and I know that Sir 
Redvers Buller approved of his withdrawing the troops. 


14806. (Chairman.) But if you had a difficulty in 
sending out the one regiment of cavalry you would 
have had still greater difficulty in doing, as it has been 
stated you might have done, letting your whole force 
of cavalry go out?—I considered this a direct order, and 
that I no longer had an option. It was dead against 
my views of what was right. 


14807. (Viscount Esher.) Even to send the one regi- 
ment ?—Even to send the one. I looked upon it all 
along in that light. You see here I say: “Do not 
ask me to detach another battalion.” That shows the 
spirit in which I viewed the order he gave me. This 
will be readily understood with a perimeter of 14 miles, 
and when you consider the topography; that Czesar’s 
Camp and Wagon Hill were great mountains. It would 
have taken infantry a very long time to get from the 
centre of a position, the outposts of which are so far 
distant, and which at the same time entail such very 
heavy gradients to get at them. The action would have 
been lost before they got there, and my men were pretty 
heavily worked and played out; they had had a good 
deal of fighting. 

14808. (Sir Frederick Darley.) What was the distance 
from the centre of Ladysmith to Cesar’s Camp, and 
again to Wagon Hill?—From three to four miles, but 
that scarcely conveys an idea of the time. It will per- 
haps come home to you what a long time it would take 
infantry to get there laden, as they would have been, 
with all the ammunition. In the absence of mounted 
infantry the cavalry was, as I said before, the only 
mobilised reserve I had. 


14809. (Chairman.) If you had had a larger number 
of infantry, I suppose it could have been done?—I 
would then have had posts very much more strongly 
held, but with regard to that I might mention that 
the perimeter of Cesar’s Camp and Wagon Hill alone 
was 44 miles. You see, to occupy a position of that 
perimeter, according to any school rule, would have 
entailed an enormous force, whereas I had to hold them 
with a mere handful. 


14810. (Sir Frederick Darley.) Do you mean that 
Cxsar’s Camp and Wagon Hill were 44 miles apart ?— 
No, I mean to say that Cwsar’s Camp and Wagon Hill 
joined in one group with a neck between them, but 
that the perimeter round them alone was 44 miles. 
Another point which I know has been discussed very 
muc4, and for which we have been abused, was not 
fortifying it. But you can imagine what fortifying 
4} miles of the edge of a very big plateau would have 
been. The work would have been enormous, and having 
fortifications of that extent for which you have only got 
enough force to man a very small part; hands over the 
advantages of the fortifications to the enemy; they get 
behind it and fire into you, 


14811. Were these wooded hills—covered with wood ? 
—No, they were not wooded ; if there had been wood 
there we would have cut it down at once; they were 
bare, rocky, stony hills. 

14812. (Chairman.) And, therefore, with the numbers 
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-I suppose?—I was constantly in the batteries. 
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of the garrison that you-had, the cavalry was an essen- 
tial part of your defence?—I consider most essential. 


14813. And they, as a matter of fact, did assist you 
throughout the siege?—Enormously. I made mounted 
infantry of one regiment—the 5th Dragoon Guards, and 
I gave them Lee-Metford rifles. 


14814. There is one question I would like to ask you 
about the naval guns. They arrived just at the last 
moment ?—When I was in action it was reported to 
me that the naval guns had arrived and were in action ; 
this was on the 30th of October. 


14815. And, as you say in your statement, they were 
of great assistance to you throughout the siege ?—Very 
great assistance. They were a great assistance to me 
in this way, that they could reply to the fire of the 
enemy's guns, and I have no doubt kept the enemy’s 
guns at a greater distance from us than they other- 
wise would have been. 


14816. We have had in evidence some doubt expressed 
about the accuracy of the shooting. Have you any 
observation to make on that point?—No, some of the 
naval guns were outranged in trying to reach the 6-inch 
Creusots, but we could not expect them to be accurate 
beyond their effective range. But as regards the 4-7 
naval quick-firers, I think their fire was accurate and 
well maintained all through by the sailors. 


14817. (Sir Henry Norman.) Did they shut up any 
of the enemy’s guns?—Not to my knowledge. I do not 
think they did. It has been a lesson to me that in 
modern warfare it is pretty hard to dismount an enemy’s 
guns. 


14818. (Chairman.) But that was not from any defi- 
ciencies on the part of the people who worked the guns? 
—I think not. 


14819. You had full opportunities of observing them. 
Of 
course our platforms were not like what we have at 
Gibraltar and such places, which ensure far greater 
accuracy; they were temporary makeshift platforms, 
and I think were wonderfully good considering the cir- 
cumstances in which they were made. 


14820. (Sir Henry Norman.) The enemy’s guns did 
not shut up our guns, did they?—I cannot recollect 
their dismounting a single gun. Colonel Altham, my 
Intelligence Officer, says that they did not. f 


14821. (Sir George Taubman-Goldie.) Then where 
does the superiority of the enemy’s artillery come in 
of which we have heard so much ?—Because their shells, 
although they did not dismount the guns, were falling 
all about the place, and one shell caused 22 casualties. 


14822. Your total losses were not great?—-No; the 
total losses frem projectiles from either shell fire or 
anything else in the whole of the war were not great. 


14823. (Chairman.) But the enemy’s guns were 
superior to ours?—Undoubtedly they were; they fired 
over 10,000 yards into my position with Creusots. 


14824. That was because they brought into use 
larger guns than the Army possessed at that time ?— 
Yes, than the Army possessed, mobilised as the Boers 
mobilise. If I had not telegraphed for those naval guns 
the moment I came up I should have had to fight the 
Boer guns with our field gun, which was a 15-pounder, 
the effective range of which was 3,500 yards, and when 
directed at an objective 4,000 yards off began to fall off 
rapidly. 

14825. (Viscount Esher.) Do you think that those 
naval guns produced any great effect upon the enemy? 
—I think they kept the enemy’s batteries a good way 
further off me than they otherwise would have been. 
Of course, the Boer batteries would have been brought 
up as close as they could with immunity. These 4-7 
and the 12-pounder guns of the Navy outranged my 
soldier guns by 100 per cent. 


14826. (Sir John Edge.) The ranges of the guns show 
exactly what would have happened ?—Yes, it was extra- 
ordinary the way in which the Boers could put a 
6-inch Creusot gun into a wagon and go off with it as 
if it was a sack of wheat. 


14827. (Sir John Jackson.) Why should the Boers be 
able to do that quicker than our men?—My belief is 
that our transport drivers were largely corner men : 
the transport drivers of the Boers were men who had 
been driving oxen all their lives ; they knew every Ox 
in their team by name, and could get the last pound 
out of each. Our drivers would never have got those 
guns up to the top of Bulwana. 
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14828. (Chairman.) 1 do not want to ask you ques- 
tions in detail about your operations, but there is one 
question with regard to the fight outside of Ladysmith 
which 1 should like to ask, because of the evidence 
which has been given to us in reference to that. You 
aay that the reports that the retirement from Lombard’s 
Kop was a rout are untrue ?—Absolutely. 


_ We have had some evidence to the effect that 
ace retired into the town on that occasion 1n so 
demoralised a condition that if the attack had been 
pushed the consequences might have been serious ?— 
It is impossible to say whether they might not aay 
been serious, but I can only say that we disengage 
from the enemy perfectly easily. Before I gave the 
order to retire 1 came to the conclusion that the object 
I had aimed at, viz., a rapid stroke that would have 
made the enemy retreat, was no longer at all likely to 
succeed ; and, having determined not to use up any more 
ammunition, which was gold to me, I made the calmest 
preparations for retirement before I ordered the with- 
drawal. I placed batteries to cover the retirement. I 
zot a regiment from Limit Hill, from a brigade I had in- 
tended for another purpose. When that purpose fell 
through, this brigade became a reserve, and I posted 
regiments from that reserve in successive positions 
covering the line of retreat into Ladysmith. When 
I ordered the retirement I ordered it in echelon 
from the left; the left was where the 60th Rifles were, 
who had had some hard knocks at Talana, and they 
disengaged from the enemy absolutely easily. I was 
watching it with intense interest myself and a certain 
amount of anxiety. There was one attempt to follow 
up the left of the 60th, and I said to the officer command- 
ing the battery: “Give them some rounds to stop 
them,” and a few rounds of shrapnel not only stopped 
them, but sent them back to the position they had 
occupied before. They came out a little way over their 
ridge as if pursuing, and went back again when they 
got a round or two of shrapnel. 


14830. The batteries were pretty hard pushed, some 
of them, were they not?—Of course, the enemy’s guns, 
particularly that 6-inch gun on the top of Pepworth 
Hill, did a great deal of harm, but I do not think that 
there was any considerable loss in the artillery. They 
had a hard fight undoubtedly ; they had to fight on two 
fronts to begin with; they had to keep under the fire 
from Pepworth Hill, which was at ‘that angle 
(describing) from our front, and they had to answer 
the fire from the direct front, and help the advancing 
infantry with shrapnel fire as far as they could. So 
far as I recollect, two batteries were facing different 
ways, forming an angle like that (describing the same). 


14831. They did make a great reputation, did they 
not?—I think they did splendidly; it was quite 
pleasant to see them. J saw a shell bursting under 
the bellies of one team; the horses naturally got into 
a canter; they pulled up in the grandest way when 
they got the word’ Trot,” and they trotted calmly on. 
T never saw them go out of a trot ‘afterwards. 


14832. At any rate, you do not think that it took 
two or three days for the troops to recover their morale 
on that occasion ?—I think that the troops’ morale was 
a little bit shaken before that. I think the 60th par- 
ticularly. A regiment cannot be brought up into the 
fighting line time after time without being a little bit 
shaken, and I think some of those regiments were not 
what they would have been if it had been their first 
fight. - 

14833. There have been also statements made with 
regard to the cavalry retirement on that occasion ?—I1 
remember seeing that statement. So far.as I observed I 
saw nothing whatsoever that would justify the slightest 
imputation of bad behaviour on the part of the 
cavalry. I do not know whether your Lordship is 
going to examine Sir John French about it, but he 
was in command of the cavalry who are supposed to 
have behaved badly, the cavalry that I sent out in 
the early morning to cover my right, 

14834. Sir John French will come here later ?—T 
would like it if that question could be put to him. I 
know it has been stated, I think, in Mr. Amery’s 
history—The “Times” History of the War in. South 
Africa. I must say I fail to recognise the accuracy 
of that account. ; 

14835. “A seething mass of clumsy, 
charged down the narrow neck on the 
bard’s Kop” :—rhat I did not see. The Intelligence 
officer who nad to collect every report is here. 
ever hear it from an authentic gource? 


broken cavalry 
west of Lom- 


(Colonel 
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Did he. 


Altham.) I never heard it all the time I was in Laay- 
smith. 


14836. (Sir Frederick Darley.) ([o Sir George White.) 
I was just going to ask you, did you ever hear it in 
Ladysmith at the time?—I walked about the room 
using strong language when I read it; I never heard 
it ‘before. 


14837. (Chairman.) Then passing on to the time 
when the siege was progressing, and when efforts were 
being made for your relief, were you forming plans for 
co-operating from Ladysmith?—Yes, in every case. 
Perhaps you would give me an opportunity of reading 
the history of the siege so far as I can answer for it, 
and show vouchers for what I say ; it is contained in 
this series of heliograms which I have here, and which 
I should like to have an opportunity of reading. 


14838. If you please—we shall be quite willing to 
hear it?—They will be very long. Would you like 
them from the very beginning? I do not know how 
far you have had these already before you, but will 
your Lordship stop me if I am simply repeating? Most — 
of them will, I think, treat of pots that your Lcrd- 
ship either has put to me or would be likely to put 
to me. . 


This is a telegram:—‘From Governor” (Maritz 
burg) “to General, Ladysmith, 12th October, No. 4. 
The High Commissioner has wired me copy of tele- 
graphic correspondence with the President of the Orange 
Free State, from which I gather that the Orange Free 
State has quite decided to throw in its lot with the | 
Transvaal, but it is not quite clear'to me that they will 
attack if we do not move further up country. Am 
sending you copy of correspondence by post.” I put 
that in my list to show that there was a certain pressure 


on me on the 12th October not to go too boldly north 
or west. 


“From Governor to Chief, Natal. No. 1, 25th. 
October. Your cipher telegram of yesterday—what is 
word between ‘view’ and ‘sending’? Undecipherable, — 
please repeat it. I am communicating with Admiral. 
Do I understand you have determined to keep all the } j 
troops at Ladysmith? If you have I ought to be in- . 
formed at once, as there seems no doubt now that part 
of General Joubert’s force will come in by Greytown, 
and we are practically defenceless here and in Durban.” 

I think that has a bearing, my Lord, on the situation 
as showing the drag-back which was constantly being 
applied to me, and which would have been one factor 
with which I would have had to deal if I had magsed 
my troops and gone to the north. an 


“From Governor to Chief, Natal. No. 5, of 26th 
October. Urgent. Clear the line. When I tele 
graphed to you I certainly expected to keep Rifle 
Brigade or Border Regiment. Both Maritzburg and 
Durban are now practically undefended, and offer actual 


temptation for raid even on a small scale, which would 
do great damage and produce very bad moral effect. 








If you leave me one battalion we can, with the 
‘Powerful’s’ guns, Naval Brigade, and corps now 
being raised, at all events check raids unsupported by 
guns ; and I think we ought at least to try this. We 
might be raided here within next three or four days, 
and I should like to complete arrangements at once. 
Therefore I should like to keep Rifle Brigade ‘here.” 
That has the same tendency, my Lord. 


“From General Sir George White to the Secretary 
of State for War. No. 2 of 11th October, 1899. Boer 
ultimatum finds us short of 5th Dragoon Guards, Glou- 
cesters, Borders, and Royal Irish Fusiliers.’ I there- 
fore considered it sounder in-a military sense to with- 
draw from Glencoe and concentrate at Ladysmith. The 
sovernor, however, considers withdrawal from Glen- 
coe would be disastrous politically, involving great 
risk of native rising and Dutcn rebellion in Colony, I 
have, therefore, determined to hold:on to both places.’” 
“his shows what very little law I had, as those regiments 
had not even arrived on the 11th of October. 


“From General Sir George White to the Governor, 
Maritzburge. No. 3 of 12th October, 1899. Four 
thousand Boers with 18 guns have invaded Natal from 
Free State vid Tintwa Pass. They are probably en- 
camped to-night ten miles west of Acton Homes. 
move out to meet them at 3 a.m. to-morrow with 5th 
Lancers, three Field Batteries, one Mountain Battery, 
Liverpools, Gordons, Manchesters, and one other bat- 
talion, which comes from Glencoe by train to-night. 
Also with 250 Natal Carabineers and a Colonial Bat. 
tery.” That shows that I had every wish to take the — 


offensive if I could. : 


ROYAL COMMISSION ON THE WAR IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


“From General Sir George White to Secretary of 
State for War. Governor, Maritzburg. O.C.’s Glencoe, 
Estcourt, and Colenso. No. 13 of 13th October, 
11.15 a.m. Moved out this morning with strong flying 
column, and occupied position covering Ladysmith. 
Reconnoitred for enemy. He shows no disposition to 
come on, and is reported to be inside Berg at foot ot 
Tintwa Pass in force, with a second commando at 
Oliviers Hoek. Troops return to quarters.” That 
shows that those Boer troops were really posted in the 
fastnesses of the Drakensberg, where it would have been 
madness to attack them. 


“From G.O.C. Ladysmith to G.O.C. Communica- 
tions, and General, Cape Town. No. 15 of 14th Octo- 
ber. Movement of flying column yesterday was satis- 
factory. The Dublin Fusiliers left Glencoe Junction 
at 4 a.m., 13th instant, joined flying column west of 
Ladysmith, and started back for Glencoe at 5 p.m. 
Their arrival there has been reported by telegram. 
Adye ascertained personally that Boer commando is no 


longer at eastern issue of Tintwa Pass.” They had 
gone back, I presume. 
* From Chief, Natal, to Governor, Natal. No. 16 of 


14th October. Ladysmith is full of the enemy’s spies. 
Can you expel persons known to belong to the Repub- 
lics?” (At this time, although it was 14th October, 
there was no Martial Law.) “It is impossible to carry 
on operations on equal terms when every move is known 
to the enemy. Runners are said to be despatched con- 
stantly—vide High Commissioner’s Proclamation of 
11th October. I have ordered my outposts to stop and 
arrest all persons against whom there is reasonable 
suspicion.” 

“From General Sir George White to the Governor, 
Maritzburg. No. 18 of 14th October. 3 have heard 
from the stationmaster sent in from Harrismith what 
I consider the most valuable news I have had with 
regard to Boer intentions. They are in greater num- 
bers than I expected. They speak openly of concen- 
trating all their columns on Ladysmith.” (That is im- 
portant evidence.) “I think it right to give Symons 
another battalion, and purpose to keep Imperial Light 
Horse here. With the big town and railway station to 
defend, and the forces in front and on my flank to 
defeat, I am too weak. Would you now consent to 
give me half King’s Royal Rifles, issuing the arms 
you have in store to your best Volunteers? If so, I 
would put King’s Royal Rifles in the town where the 
most valuable stores are, and contend the position here 
so as to throw every possible man into the fighting line.” 


“From Chief, Ladysmith, to G.O.C. Glencoe Junc- 
tion.” (That was General Symons.) “No. 26 of 17th 
October, 1899. Helpmakaar, reported threatened by 
large commando. The Carabineers there have retired 
on Pomeroy. Railway to Glencoe is likely to be in- 
terrupted. You must entrench. It will help you even 
on the offensive. I am entrenching here.” 


“From General, Natal, to Wolseley, War Office. Sent 
at 9.50 p.m. 17th October, 1899. Your number 370. 
Glencoe Junction has over 60 days’ rations.” 


“From General Sir George White to Secretary of 
State for War” (and others). ‘“ No. 36 of 19th Octo- 
ber. Boers commenced descending western passes on 
Tuesday, and came in contact with my patrols. Yes- 
terday they continued their advance, halting for the 
night with their left at Bester’s Station, centre at Blau- 
bank, and right more retired at Acton Homes. Lieut. 
Gallwey, Natal Carabineers is missing. Trooper 
Spencer, same corps, slightly wounded. I moved my 
camp into a position I have selected with a view to 
covering town of Ladysmith, and hoped that to-day 
Boers might have been sufficiently near for 10e to strike 
&@ blow. To-day, however, enemy seem to have retired 
westward, patrols getting touch nowhere exeept with 
comparatively small body at Bester’s Station. Railway 
communication with Glencoe was cut to-day at Elands- 
laagte, where a goods train was captured by a Boer force 
advancing over Biggarsberg Nek. Telegraphic com- 
munication is still open vid Greytown. With consent 
Governor, Natal, I am bringing Imperial Light Horse 
back here. to augment my mounted: troops. Rifle 
Brigade will be sent on to Cape Town as directed.” 
This shows that even some of the troops that came into 
Natal I got orders to send on to Cape Town. 


“From General Officer Commanding, Natal, to the 
Secretary of State for War, London. No. 60 of 21st 
October. Though victorious, troops at Glencoe heavily 
hit yesterday. Cannot expect equal efforts a second 
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time, and without Symons. Effect on attitude of 
Boers not yet ascertained. One squadron, 18th Hus- 
sars, still missing. Ladysmith troops are now engaged 
at Elandslaagte with Boer force from Botha’s Pass. 
Situation in Natal not yet assured. Consider Rifle 
Brigade should be landed Durban. Please approve.” 


“From General Sir George White to Governor, 
Maritzburg. No. 46a of 22nd October. The situation 
of Glencoe very critical. Give me 60th and Liver- 
pools, take Rifle Brigade, and I will hold Ladysmith, 
and try to save Glencoe. Trust to my military judg- 
ment in this matter, and run smaller and undefined 
risks to save certainty of heavy disaster.” 


“From G.0.C., Natal, to G.O.C., Glencoe Camp, 
via Dundee. 22nd October. If you must retire, 
make careful arrangements for move beforehand, and, 
if possible, signal to me the word ‘ Act’ and the date 
you propose to move. I will do what I can to meet 
you. Move vid Meran. Try to send messengers 
through to me.” 


“From General Sir George White to Secretary of 
State for War. Ladysmith, 22nd October. Your No. 
409 of to-day. Two Boer guns captured yesterday, 
when Boers lost heavily. Ofticial report from Dundee 
says Boers lost 200. No mention of guns. Private 
reports say loss more heavy, and Boers’ guns taken. 
Boer columns at Dundee were Lucas Meyer’s, and 
some of Joubert’s. Yesterday we fought Viljoen’s 
column with Hollander and German corps. Besides 
these, there is a large Orange Free State force west of 
Ladysmith. Estimated strength: Joubert, 10,000, 
with twelve guns; Lucas Meyer, 4,000, with five guns; 
Viljoen’s column, 1,800; Free State force, 9,000, with 
thirteen guns. Yesterday Yule wired that Boers were 
shelling camp with guns of position, and that he had 
moved south of railway. The following message, dated 
midnight 21st-22nd October, received from. General 
Yule, begins:—I am marching on Glencoe. Hava 
been obliged to evacuate Dundee, leaving stores and 
wounded, This causes me gravest anxiety. With con- 
sent of Governor, I have called up reinforcements, 
ordered the Rifle Brigede to land at Durban, and will 
watch an opportunity to advance towards Glencoe, at 
the same time holding Ladysmith with sufficient force.” 


“From G.O.C., Natal, to Secretary of State, Lon- 
don. 23rd October. Yule wired from Dundee last 
night that wounded doing well. Following received 
from him, dated 8.30 a.m. to-day, begins: Propose 
camping at Beith to-night, and march to Sunday’s 
River on Beith-Ladysmith Road to-morrow, starting at 
2a.m. Ends. I go out to-morrow to give him a hand.” 
You will stop me, my Lord, if you think these are too 
tedious. 


“From General, Ladysmith, to Governor, Maritz- 
burg. No. 99 of 25th October, 1899. Yours, 25th 
October. I most earnestly request that pressure may 
not be put on me to reduce force here. The report 
of threat on Maritzburg via Greytown may be mis- 
leading. All the enemy’s efforts so far have been 
directed against the Army. If I am strong here, and 
can strike out, the country is unconquered. If I am 
shut in here the Colony is at the mercy of the enemy, 
and wil] have to be reconquered from the sea. While 
I have sufficient force to strike out they dare not do 
more than raid. If I am reduced in force I cannot go 
on striking out. Enemy’s guns range further than 
ours. Our men cannot be expected to face heavy loss 
day after day fighting superior numbers in strong posi- 
tions. I consider Rifle Brigade and Borderers: could 
best be used here in the interests of the Colony, but 
will not press for them. The effects of dissemination 
of force at Dundee, even on victorious troops, is a 
lesson. A small force cannot save you if the troops 
here are shut in, though it may help me to deal a 
decisive blow.” That shows the light in which I viewed 
the military situation at the time, and events have since 
verified my forecast. 


“From General Sir Geurge White to Secretary of 
State for War. No. 110 of 26th October. Your No. 
473, Secret. I have no trustworthy information that 
Boers intend attacking Durban or Maritzburg.” (The 
Secretary of State had asked me.) “These -places, so 
far, are not threatened by Joubert’s force. While I 
am strong enough to keep the field here, I do not anti- 
cipate they will be attacked. While I hold Ladysmith 
enemy cannot move heavy guns south of it” (1-am 
sorry to say they did) “as they move them by raii- 
way. It is very difficult to secure reliable information 
about-movements of Boer force. General Yule’s «olumn 
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has marched in. When they have had a couple of days’ 
rest I will move against any enemy that offers me a 
fair chance. The true policy is to concentrate all pos- 
sible force here. If Iam beaten or shut up, one or two 
battalions will not save either Maritzburg or Durban, 
and they might enable me to strike decisive blow. I now 
have a fine force, and will use it.” 


“From General Sir George White, Natal, to Secre- 
tary of State for War. No. 375, 29th October. Hope 
I have located a sufficiently strong force of the enemy 
with guns to make a good objective. Move out to- 
aight with view to attacking early to-morrow.” 


“From General, Ladysmith, to Governor, Maritz- 
burg. 30th October, 1899. I have ordered the Dub- 
lin Fusiliers to Colenso, with six guns, Natal Volunteer 
Artillery, as the best measure that can be taken for 
the preservation of the Colony.” 


“From General Sir George White to General Sir Red- 
vers Buller. No. 1094 of 31.10.99. The Boers have 
established themselves in very strong positions in the 
hills west, north, and east of Ladysmith. Each man 
has one or two p:nies. They resent intrusion so much 
that it is impossible to ascertain their numbers. They 
live on the country, and their mobility gives them great 
advantages. They say themselves thev will attack. 
Ladysmith is strongly entrenched, but the lines are not 
continuous, and the perimeter is so large that Boers 
could exercise t] cir usual tactics. Our men want rest 
trom fighting, but I have the greatest confidence in hold- 
ing Ladysmith for as long as necessary. I could not 
now withdraw from it. I think it would be politic to 
send some of the Fleet to Durban, to keep up public 
confidence there. I will put off answering Joubert about 
exchange prisoners. Hitherto I have considered the in- 
terests of the Colony south of this required me to hit 
out, Yesterday’s fighting showed me there were risks 
and limits to this. I wired Governor yesterday that 
I would send Dublin Fusiliers to guard bridge at Colenso 
as best step I could take for protection of Colony. I 
intend to contain as many Boers as possible round 
Ladysmith, and I believe they will not go south without 
making an attempt on Ladysmith.” 


“From General, Ladysmith, to the Governor, Maritz- 
burg, 3lst October. My intention is to hold Ladysmith, 
make attacks on the enemy’s position whenever possible, 
and retain the greatest number of the enemy here.” 


“Fyrom General Sir George White to General Sir 
Redvers Buller, Capetown.” (No date.) “ Welcome. Have 
a very strong force in front of me, with many guns. 
Natal Colony requires earliest reinforcement possible. 
Troops here very heavily worked, especially cavalry. 
I will do all my means admit to conquer enemy. Very 
short of staff and officers, Hunter indispensable to me.” 


“From General, Natal, to General Buller. No. 191a 
of lst November. Your No. 3z. I have information 
that a commando estimated at 2,000 men, Tree State, 
with guns, have arrived within a few miles Colenso. I 
had ordered French with two cavalry regiments and 
400 mounted volunteers to try and help, but later in- 
formation shows that all the roads are strongly held by 
enemy. I think the cavalry. could not get through 
without heavy loss, so I have countermanded them. If 
road clears will send one cavalry regiment across Tugela. 
I cannot reduce perimeter without yielding artillery 
positions that would make Ladysmith untenable, Their 
guns are better than our field guns. Don’t ask me to 
detach another battalion. The enemy are in great 
force.’ 


“To G.O.C. Communications. No. 7p, 10th Novem- 
ber, 1899. To Buller (in cypher), ‘Repeat G.O.C. Com 
munications, Enemy entrenched all round us, but I 
believe we contain the whole force. They are bringing 
more guns into position against us. We can count 22 
already, These guns outrange ours, and we have only 
eur naval guns to reply with, while our necessarily 
very extended position prevents great concentration for 
eounter-attacks, We hav« repulsed all attacks so far. 
Clery should advance to Colénso as early as possible, 


and I will help to open road for him vid Onderbrook on 
learning his dates.” 


“From General Sir George White to 

or Hildyard.” (Without kesh “Do th ee 
until you are very strong; I cannot go out far to meet 
vou. Do not waste force south of Tugela; throw all 
into fighting line. Try to advise me of your ‘plan before 
you advance. No danger to Ladysmith while you occu 

large force of enemy on Tugela, but try not to lose tomes 
of him. Bring plenty gun ammunition ; mine running 
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low. I could feed three extra brigades and my own 
force tor a month; also provide forage. Arrange earliest. 
repair of railway.” | 


“From General White to General Clery. Maritzburg. 
Repeat Buller, Capetown. No. 17pr of 24th November. 
Your message of 20th November received. Reliable 
native scouts saw, 20th November, large force of enemy ~ 
proceeding past Los Kop on Little Tugela towards 
Tabamhlope, They were informed by local natives that 
a large commando had preceded this force. State of 
road confirmed this. This force is said to be making 
for Hlatikulu, with intention of cutting railway about 
Nottingham road. A large force of enemy 1s concen- 
trated behind flat-topped hill six miles south of Lady- 
smith. Enemy is reported to have only patrol between | 
Estcourt and Colenso. Large wagon convoys have gone 
south during last few days from Free State railhead 
at Smith’s Crossing. General situation here unchanged, 
but enemy is mounting more guns, and bombards town 
with increasing effect. Please send me information as 
to general situation in South Africa and Europe. Many 
alarmist rumours from Dutch sources current here. 
Should be glad to be in a position to contradict them 
authoritatively. Tell me of any change in date you 
expect to advance.” 


“From General White, Ladysmith, to Buller. No. 
28p, of 11th December. Last night Lieut.-Colonel 
Metcalfe, 2nd Rifle Brigade, with 500 men of his bat- 
talion, made a sortie to capture Surprise Hill and de- 
stroy the 47 howitzer mounted there; they reached 
the crest of the hill undiscovered, and drove off the 
enemy. the gun being destroyed with gun-cotton suc- 
cessfully by Digby Jones, R.E. When returning they 
found their retirement barred by Boers, but forced their 
way through, using the bayonet freely. Boer losses 
considerable,” I do not think I need go into the list 
of dee and wounded. These messages show we were 
not idle. 


14839. (Sir George Taubman-Goldie.) You telegraphed 
to General Clery or General Hildyard on 10th November, 
“TI could feed three extra brigades and my own force 
for a month” P—Yes, 


14840. If that fell afterwards into General Buller’s 
hands, would not that give him an idea that you would 
be short of provisions about the end of December ?— 
It hangs on this—that that, I think, was a reply to a 
telegram from him, asking me if I could do that. 


(After a short adjournment.) 


(Sir George White.) During the interval I have made a 
search with regard to the question put to me by Sir 
George Goldie, but I cannot find the telegram to which 
the one just read to me was a reply; so that, as far as 
I can say, the remark must stand in the abstract. That 
is the point you wanted to make in justice to Sir Redvers 
Buller, Sir George ? 


14841. (Sir George Taubman-Goldie.) You do see that 
that, perhaps, might lead him to imagine that towards 
the end of December you would be hard up for provi- 
sions ?—Yes, that might be so. Of course, upon my 
own side of the question those returns were as to the 
period during which I could feed my men on full 
rations, but the moment I found we were in difficulty 
my 10 days’ rations would feed my force for 20 days. 


14842. I quite follow that?—And also, with regard 
to that question, an impression might be formed which 
would be misleading, and that is what I want to avoid. 
The later telegrams from me gave the rations and the 
rounds of ammunition almost to a pound of meat and a 
rifle cartridge. 


14843. That was about the 30th November ?—Yes; 
absolutely the 30th November, 


14844. (Chairman.) Will you resume your statement, 
Sir George ?—The next telegram which I think of im- 
portance to read is one “ From Secretary of State, War 
Office, to G.O.C. Ladysmith. War Office, London 
16th ‘October, 1899. Her Majesty has signed a 
warrant empowering Secretary of State to raise local 
forces in South Africa. A number may be enrolled 
not exceeding 1,000 in Natal, with a rate of pay, ete. 
the same as for British troops. The terms of the men’s 
enlistment should be for service in South African 
Colonies and neighbouring territories, and for such 
period as their services may be required.” I think with 
regard to that I might remark that later in the 
year those men who were to be paid at the rate British 
soldiers receive were paid 7s. 6d. and more a day. 
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4845. We had some evidence from Colonel Thorney- 
croft about the raising of his regiment >—His regiment 
was a part of the thousand men; he had 500, and Major 
Bethune had the other, 


14846. He told us that a difficulty arose at the be- 
ginning because of that restriction to the pay of British 
troops, and he said that he did not know how it was 
got over, but he supposed you would be able to tell us >— 
My idea is that it was got over by the patriotism shown 
by the men in Natal, who would have served for nothing. 


14847. But you did make representations to the Secre- 
tary of State about the rate of pay ?—I do not recollect 
having done that. 


14848. Would it have been through the Governor ?>— 
It probably was through the Governor; very likely my 
telegram may have been repeated, but I find a telegram 
in one of my files of telegrams in which I said, “ The 
pay is too little, but some men may serve from a feeling 
of patriotism.” 


14849. But it was changed very shortly to 5s. a day? 
—That I do not know. 


14850. (Sir Henry Norman.) It was stated as one of 
the reasons that in former wars the local troops raised in 
the Colony had been paid at the rate of 5s. a day ?— 
That is not before me; you see, I was shut up very soon, 
and I was not in communication with the outer world. 
I do not think I knew of that. 


14851. (Sir Frederick Darley.) There is a telegran 
from you—I daresay you have it there—from Ladysmith, 
dated 17th October, in answer to that telegram you have 
just read P—I have not got it in my file; please read it 
out. 


14852. “Ladysmith Camp, 17th October, 1899, 
2.25 p.m. Referring to your telegram of 15th October, 
I have selected Major Bethune, 16th Lancers, and 
Major Thorneycroft, 2nd Battalion Scots Fusiliers, to 
raise a regiment of 500 mounted rifles each. Having 
regard to rates of pay given to Imperial Light Horse, I 
think those now offered too small. I urge that new regi- 
ments be granted terms allowed to Baden-Powell’s regi- 
ments, and thus place them on same footing in this 
respect as Imperial Light Horse here. I request that 
local rank of lieutenant-colonel be conferred on Bethune 
and Thorneycroft” ?—I am very glad you have turned 
that up. I do not know that I have it. I am glad to 
have that on record, because in the Colonial papers they 
have declared that I said I did not want Colonial troops 
at all, which was absolutely untrue. 


14853. (Chairman.) There is an answer to you, Sir 
George, dated from the War Office, 25th October, 1899, 
5.55 p.m: “Referring to your telegram of 17th October, 
Bethune, 16th Lancers, and Thorneycroft, 2nd Battalion 
Royal Scots Fusiliers, granted local rank of lieutenant- 
colonel, with status of assistant adjutant-general.” But 
it does not say anything about the rate of pay ?—I have 
not got that on my file; my telegrams were put together 
‘under difficulties. 


14854. You do not know how the rate of pay question 
settled itself P—No. 


14855. But it did settle itself It did, and according 
to my recommendation, which I am glad to have on 
record. 


14856. (Sir George Taubman-Goldie.) You sent another 
telegram on the 25th October, 1899, 12.30 p.m.. to the 
Secretary of State for War on that subject, in the course 
of which you say: ‘ They should all be on the same rates 
as Baden-Powell’s corps ” ?—That is the one that has just 
been read by Sir Frederick Darley. 


14857. No; this is a later one. It is in continuation 
evidently P—I have not got that, either. 


14858. The War Office do not seem to hare replied 
‘to your earlier telegram on that point, and you reiterate 
the thing ?—That I have not a record of, and my memory 
would not: carry it. 


14859. The full telegram is from the G.O.C., Natai, 
to the Secretary of State for War, dated 25th October, 
1899, 12.30 p.m.: “ Referring to your telegram, No. 410, 
I have issued notice calling for volunteers for two 
mounted corps. I cannot urge too strongly that there 
‘be no change in this, as men of the right stamp will not 
come forward as infantry. To ask them is useless, and 
only creates dissatisfaction in the colony. They should 
all be on the same rates as Baden-Powell’s corps. The 
position in Natal is critical, and it is real economy to 
raise funds for good Colonial corps, and maintain public 
‘confidence * ?—That is from me? 
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14860. Yes?—I am delighted I sent it; 1 am very 
much obliged to you for unearthing it. 


14861. Again, the Secretary of State for War answers 
you on the 27th October, 1899, in which he says he has 
received no reply; that is dated two days later, and I 
cannot understand it, you having sent the telegram on 


General 
Sir George 
S. White, 


Y..C,, 44-CsEe 


G.C.8.1,. 
G.6.4,G., 
GO LE., 


the 25th ?—It could not. have been intercepted, as every- G.C.V.0., and 


thing was open at that time. 


14862. Then there is a telegram from “The G.O.C. | 
Lines of Communication, Natal,” dated 28th October. Is 


Colonel it, A. 


Aliham, 
C.M.G. 


chat General Hildyard or General Clery ?—Neither; it 16 Feb. 1903. 


was Wolfe Murray. 


14863. He telegraphs to the Secretary of State for 
War tosay: “ General Officer Commanding Natal directs 
me to inform you that he has placed the two new corps 
on same footing of equality as Imperial Light Horse 
in} every respect, considering this action absolutely 
necessary to allay dissatisfaction at the unsettled state 
of the question, and to enable enlistment and formation 
of corps to proceed.” And there is a reply on the 28th 
October: “From the Secretary of State for War 
to the General Officer Commanding Natal. In 
reply to your telegram of to-day’s date, No. L. 182, 
action is approved with regard to rates of pay, two 
new corps, but rates sanctioned only for six weeks”? 
—The next telegram I would like to read is: “From 
G.O.C., Lines of Communication, to G.O.C., Ladysmith, 
Maritzburg, 16th October, No. 1129. Following 
received from War Office, begins: Referring to your tele 
zram 27 of 11th of October. After consultation with 
Chief and Buller, it does not appear advisable to send 
out battery Horse Artillery from India.” 


“From General of Communications to Chief Staff 
Officer, Headquarters, Maritzburg, 16th October, 
No. L. 3. Your 24 to day. Thorneycroft accepts, and 
can be spared. Bethune also accepts, and can be spared, 
but he is serious loss to me. JI am making following 
arrangements :—Lawson, who arrived to-day, will be 
my Staff Officer; Gaisford, now at Durban, will be Com- 
mandant here; Toogood, now assisting at Durban, to be 
Disembarking Officer there. I beg most earnestly that 
no more officers be taken away from line of communica- 
tion, and particularly that my Staff Officer may not be 
changed again. Continuity very important, and number 
of officers on the line is too few already. Am about to 
confer with Governor.” 


“From the Secretary of State for War to the G.O.C., 
Ladysmith, War Office, i8th October. Your telegram, 
No. 101, Commander-in-Chief considers the exigencies of 
Cape Colony are at present greater than those of Natal. 
Unless, therefore, you have strongest reasons against, 
send ‘ Jelunga’ on arrival, with the 2nd Rifle Brigade, to 
Cape Town, for which port Border Regiment is also 
destined.” 


“From General Yule to General White, Ladysmith, 
Glencoe Camp, 9.50 p.m., 20th October. Post quite 
clear. Impati Mountain not occupied. Navigation 
Colliery still probably occupied in force. Return of 
casualties now being made out; approximately, eight 
officers killed, 24 wounded; non-commissioned officers 
and men: 30 killed, 153 wounded, and 33 missing. One 
squadron 18th Hussars and one section Mounted 
Infantry not returned.” 


14864. (Sir Frederick Darley.) There were two tele- 
grams before that. From Lord Wolseley to the 
General Officer Commanding Cape, and they must have 
been repeated to you, I suppose, the first being dated 
the 17th October, 12.55 p.m.: “ Has Glencoe rations for 
60 days, as ordered; if not, for how many? Comply with 
that order at once, and report what you have done ” P— 
I have brought that out, Sir Frederick, in my written 
address. 


14865. Then, on the same date: “From Sir George 
White to Lord Wolseley. Ladysmith.—Your number 
370. Glencoe Junction has over 60 days’ rations ” P— 
Yes; that is in my statement, 


‘From General Yule to Chief of Staff, Ladysmith. 
Glencoe Camp, 21st October, 7.30 a.m. Am all quiet 
here this morning. B Squadron, 18th Hussars, with 
Colonel Moller, not yet returned. Last seen going in 
the direction of Navigation Colliery.” 


14866. The telegram you wrote about the 2nd Rifle 
Brigade was answered on the 18th October ?—I think 
I have read that it was considered that their services 
would be more needed at the Cape. The next I should 
like to put on record is this: “From General, Cape 
Town, to General, Ladysmith. Cape Town, 22nd 
October, No. 9574. Jf you consider it necessary to 
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retain 2nd Rifle Brigade in Natal I shall not raise objec- 
tion.” That was from General Sir Forestier-Walker, and 
I want to put it on record, as I think, under the circum- 
stances, it was @ most magnanimous act of his, 


I think this also is of great interest to be put on 
record, for it is “ From Commandant-General Joubert 
to General Sir George White, Ladysmith. Glencoe, 
10.50 a.m., 26th October. In answer to your telegram 
af this date, with reference to General Symons, I must 
express my sympathy, and inform you that he was un- 
fortunately badly wounded and died yesterday, and 
was buried. I trust, the good God will speedily bring 
to a close this unfortunate state of affairs, brought 
about by unscrupulous speculators and capitalists, who 
went to the Transvaal to obtain wealth, and in order 
to further their own interests misled others, and 
brought about this shameful state of warfare over all 
South Africa, in which so many valuable lives have 
been, and are being, sacrificed ; as, for instance, that 
of General Symons and others. I express my sym- 
pathy to Lady Symons in the loss of her husband.” 


I think this also should be put in: “ From Secretary 
of State for War to General, Ladysmith. No. 494, 
dated 27th October. Please understand that we ex- 
pect you to act strictly in accordance with military re- 
quirements of the situation. Governor is within his 
rights in directing your attention to political conse- 
quences of your arrangements, but responsibility for 
the decision rests entirely with you. You may find 
steps necessary which may run counter to public 
opinion here and in the Colony, but we shall unhesi- 
tatingly support you in adhering to arrangements which 
seem to you, from military point of view, sound.” 


“From Sir Redvers Buller to G.O.C. Natal. Clear 
the line. No. 200z. Your telegram of 30th October, re- 
garding exchange of prisoners—as the prisoners we 
took have already left Natal, I think it would cause 
a bad impression here to send them back at once. Can- 
not you temporise a while? In addition to your tele- 
gram to me, one has come to High Commissioner from 
Governor, Natal, in which he says you are sending 
Dublin Fusiliers to Colenso as the only course to save 
the Colony. Please telegraph me accurate description 
of your views of the situation. I doubt if Boers will 
ever attack you if entrenched. Hitherto you have gone 
out to attack them; can you not entrench and wait 
for events, if not at Ladysmith, then behind Tugela, at 
Colenso? No reinforcements can reach you for at least 
14 days. Why not try and play the game now played 
by the Boers? The only thing I can do is to send 
some of the fleet to Durban to protect our base. Let 
me know if you wish that done. Please telegraph to 
me as explicitly as possible.” 


“From General Clery to General Sir George White. 
No. M. 5, November 21st, 5 p.m. No material change 
in situation. Enemy appears to be moving south, leav- 
ing containing force round Ladysmith. Hope you will 
keep him occupied, particularly on south side. His 
parties reported on both sides of railway, Colenso to 
Nottingham Road. A strong force near Ulundi, re- 
ported three to four thousand strong. Tactics appear 
to be raiding and injury to railway in our rear, avoid- 
ing engagements with our troops. I hold Estcourt and 
Mooi River in force, but am tied to railway for want 
of mounted troops. Reinforcements arriving daily. 
We hear guns firing. Many unofficial reports of your 
success2s. Good luck. All quiet at home. Ministers 
speak with confidence, and advocate firm measures.” 


The next one is from a different series, which 
I have headed “Siege Correspondence.” * ‘From 
General Sir George White to General Clery. No. 18p. 
26th November. My supply of hay will only last at 
reduced ration till about 20th December. Other sup- 
plies ample, but gun ammunition running low. When 
you are ready to cross Tugela I propose to create diver- 
sion by fighting towards Onderbrook Hotel. Enemy 
has entrenched positions commanding this route, and 
we should attack on same date. What force can you 
advance with? Give details. May I reckon on 12th 
or 13th from Colenso, or other point on Tugela? Re- 
port Buller’s movements and situation, Kimberley, and 
Mafeking.” 


“From General Sir G White to General Slery. No. 
19p, 27th November. Received your No. 5M, 21st 
November, and Campbell’s, 25th November. Bunners 
report, verbally, successful action Mooi River and ad- 
vance to Frere. Best congratulations. Two or three 
thousand Boers moved past Tadysmith to-day from 
south, believed returning Orange Free State, part by 
Drakensberg, part by rail throuch Transvaal. Propose 








631, post. 


* This series as supplied to the Royal Commission by the War Office, is printed as an Appendix to this Volume, 
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1 
to try and break gap in investment line through which 
my mounted troops can harass these movements, and 
Shall be glad of your early co-operation. Natives re- 
port Commandant South African Republic, returned 
here yesterday. To avoid loss, officers should dress. 
ike men and carry rifles. Repeat General Buller.” 

“From General Sir R. Buller to General Sir G. White, 
Maritzburg, 29th November, No. 47, cipher. I am or- 
ganising relief force, and only waiting for — 





Have driven enemy north of Tugela River. Sm 
force at Weenen ; they have destroyed bridges at Co- 
lenso. Look out at night in two or three days’ time for 
searchlight about Highlands. Methuen is at Modder 
River, en route for Kimberley, having defeated enem 
in three battles, in last of which they were 8,000 stron 
and entrenched, under command of Cronje. Advert- 
ing to affairs in Europe, no chance of intervention. If 
you hear me attacking, join in if you can. I do no 
yet know which way I will come. How much longe 
could you hold out?’ 


“From General Sir G. White to General Sir R. Bul- 


ler. No. 20p, 30th November. Flashing signals, 
clouds seen last night for first time. reser por- 
tion only read: ‘I do not yet know which way I will 


come. How much longer could you hold eut? From 
Maritzburg, from Buller.’ Commencement of messag 
and date not read. Situation here unchanged; but 
enemy still mounting additional guns against some of 
our essential positions. I have provisions fer 70 days, 
and believe I can defend Ladysmith while they last. 

Hay or grazing is a difficulty ; I have 35 days’ supply 
of this at reduced ration. Small arm ammunition, 
53 million; 15-pounder guns, 250 rounds per gun; 
47-inch naval guns, 170 rounds per gun; 12-pounder 

naval guns, 270 rounds per gun; 6°3-inch howi : 





450 rounds per gun. Enemy learns every plan of opeta- 
tions 1 form, and I cannot discover source. I have 
locked up or banished every suspect, but still have 
undoubted evidence of betrayal. Native deserters from 
enemy and our native scouts report enemy much dis- 
heartened by news of advance on Free State, victory 
on Mooi River, and consequent retirement north of 
Tugela River. With regard to road of advance towards — 
Ladysmith, I could give most help to a force coming 
vid Onderbrook Hotel or Springfield; but enemy is 
making his positions on that side stronger daily. If 
force south of Tugela can effect junction with me, T 
believe effect will be immediate and decisive. At pre- 
sent cannot go large, as I am completely invested, and 
must reserve myself for one or two big efforts to co- 
operate with relief force. It will be the greatest help 
to Ladysmith if relief force maintains closest possible 
touch with enemy. Hospital return—wounded, 225; 
dysentery, 71; enteric, 15; other fevers, 12; other 
diseases, 109. Additional portion of message deci- — 
phered: ‘If you hear me attacking, join in 1f you can.’ 
Please repeat entire message. I will keep a good look-. 
out, and do all I can.. Repeat General Clery.” As 
to this telegram, I should like to say that I here give 
specifically the provisions, and when I mentioned that 
T had full provisions for 70 days I meant full rations. 
You will see that, in reply to his question, I give in | 
detail exactly the provisions that I had, and that tele- 
gram also shows that I had every intention of co- 
operating with him if I got the opportunity. The tele- 
gram speaks for itself, and I need not enlarge upon it. 


14867. (Viscount Esher.) When you say, in that tele- 
gram you have just read, “ With regard to road of ad- 
vance towards Ladysmith, I could give most help,” is 
that the only sugzestion. you ever made to Sir Redvers 
Buller as to the best road of advance from the Tugela © 
to Ladysmith ?—Yes, I think itis. I did not suggest to 
him which way; Sir Redvers is not altogether a man to 
interfere with, and I did not like laying down the way he ~ 
was to come, but I felt myself justified in saying wiich 
way I thought I could render most help. (Colonel 
Altham.) By Sir George White’s direction, I sent a 
message to the Intelligence Officer with the fcrce south 
of the Tugela suggesting that a reconnaissance should 
be made of the country near Potgieter’s Drift, with 
a view to the possible advance of the relieving force in 


that direction. 


14868. Colonel Altham, did you ever suggest to the 
Intelligence Officer what you thought would be the 
easiest way of approaching Ladysmith ?—That was the 
only telecram of that nature sent from me. (Sir George 
White.) You were the man who suggested that; the 
road I suggested by Onderbrook Hotel was. suggested 
in consequence of a consultation between my Intelli- 
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ence Officer and myself with his intelligence before 
im. 

14869. (Sir John Edge.) Colonel Altham, you have 
not given us the approximate date of the telegram 
about Potgieter’s Drift?—To the best of my recollec- 
tion, it was about the middle of November, but that 
is only speaking without the’book. If I can find the 
telegram I will put in the date afterwards. 


14870. (Chairman.) Colonel Altham, just to make it 
clear, you sent that telegram because the Intelligence 
Officer was then under your direction ?—He was, in this 
way my Lord, that I was at that time head of the In- 
telligence Department in Natal, and I had been in- 
formed by telegram that I was to be. Assistant 
Adjutant General of Intelligence under Sir Redvers 
Buller, so that to a certain extent had _ general 
responsibility for the intelligence work throughout 
the country. I obtained Sir George White’s authority 
to send anything that conveyed an order in any way. 


(Sir George White.) To proveed with the siege 
correspondence. The next is “from General Clery, 
Frere, to General Sir G. White. drd December. 
Your questions by heliograph to Weenen received, 
and yours by runner to-day. The bulk of my 
troops are here, and, I hope, will be able 
to move about 11th. Demoralised Boers were seen to 
have retreated north of Tugela River. Buller is still 
at Maritzburg. There has not been much fighting on 
this side yet. Hildyard made a night attack on the 
Boers south of Estcourt on 22nd and 23rd, and drove 
them out of their positions. The next day they com- 
menced retreating. Kimberley and Mafeking are still 
all right, former probably practically relieved by now. 
Lord Methuen was slightly wounded at Modder River, 
but has returned to duty. The German Emperor has 
been well received in England, where present war 
creates greatest enthusiasm. Will inform you as to my 
exact plans later. We are using flashing signals 
nightly.” 

“From General Sir R. Buller to General Sir G. 
White. No. 58, 4th December. Your No. 20p, 30th 
November, received. I shall have concentrated four 
brigades of infantry, five batteries of artillery, one 
regiment of cavalry, 1,000 mounted Volunteers, by 
6th December, and shall attack. I cannot yet say 
which route, but will communicate with you in several 
cipher messages before I advance. I shall also send 
by searchlight messages in clear, but they will be false 
ones sent in order to deceive the enemy.” 


“Received without address, signature or date by 
runner, on 6th December. No. H. 59, cipher. The 
dispatch to Natal of cavalry and artillery has been 
somewhat delayed; but I still hope to commence my 
general advance, 12th December, possibly sooner. Will 
try to let you know again. Sir Redvers Buller is now 
at Maritzburg. Very anxious to know strength and 
position of Boer force north of Colenso.” 


“From General Clery to General Sir G. White. No. 
H. 63, 5th December, Highlands. Buller says he wil) 
send you all sorts of messages by heliograph and 
flashing signals, in clear, but you are not to believe 
them. You are only to believe messages sent in cipher 
or in Hindustani.” 


“From General Sir G. White to General Sir R. 
Buller. No. 21p, 6th December. Have strong eyvi- 
dence that Orange Free State Boers are proceeding in 
large numbers to Orange Free State, both via Drakens. 
berg and by rail through Transvaal. My cavalry is 
now shut in, and, as regards arrival relieving force, it 
is too early for me to take and occupy more extended 
positions, so as to free mounted troops to harass Free 
State withdrawal. Perhaps you can hurry advance, 
or, if you think it necessary, I will try to harass Free 
State Boers at once. I believe large portion of enemy’s 
force now faces Tugela.” 


“From General Sir G. White to General Clery. No. 
21p, 7th December. Your No. H. 63, 5th December, 
received. Do not use Hindustani for true messages. 
Boers would have no difficulty in getting them trans- 
1ated. Inform Buller.” 


The next is an important one, which I should like to 
call attention to specially : “From General Sir R. Buller 
to General Sir G. White. No. 65, 7th December. I 
have decided to advance by Potgieter’s Drift. Expect 
to start 12th December and take five days.” 


14871. (Viscount Esher.) Do you want to comment 
upon that ?—My object in reading that is to show that 
that intimation was that he would come within reach of 
me about “he 17th; he really attacked on the 15th. 
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(Colonel Altham.) I now find that it wasonthe 17th General 
of November that I suggested Potgieter’s Drift. ss pif 

(Sir George White.) “From General Sir G. White to \"0 | see, 
General Sir R. Buller. No. 24P, 8th December. This G.Os.L, : 
morning I made a demonstration with cavalry to the «oywa, 


north and east to draw enemy back from Tugela direc- 


G.C.I.E., 


tion. Cavalry could not get far as enemy still in foree g.c.v.o., and 


to north and east. About twenty casualties.” 
object in laying stress upon that telegram is to show 
that I was working hard to keep the enemy around me. 


My Colonel FE. A. 


Altham, 
C.M.G. 


14872. That was in view of his telegram of the 7th 16 icky 1903. 


December, the telegram you have just read about the 
date he told you he was likely to advance?—Yes ; it 
was with a view to try and show the enemy that I 
had power of striking out, so that they might not 
deplete the forces in front of Ladysmith and mass 
against him. d 

Then “From General Sir G. White to General Sir 
R. Buller. No. 23P, 8th December. Last night 1 
sent out General Hunter with 500 Natal Volun- 
teers under Royston, and 100 Imperial Light Horse 
under Edwards, to surprise Gun Hill. The enterprise 
was admirably carried out, and was entirely successful, 
the hill being captured and a six-inch gun and a 4°7- 
inch howitzer destroyed with gun cotton by Captain 
Fowke and Lieutenant Turner, Royal Engineers, while 
a Maxim was captured and brought into camp.” I lay 
stress upon that, as showing again that I was as active 
as I could be, with a view to lightening the task in 
front of Buller. 


14873. (Sir Frederick Darley.) That telegram goes on 
further ?—Yes, but as it is on record already, I did 
not read it; that is the only part I wanted to make a 
remark upon. The balance of the telegram is: “Our 
loss—one killed ; Major Henderson, Argyll and Suther- 
land Highlanders, and two men slightly wounded.” 
It will be on record in extenso, but I wish to call atten- 
tion to the ‘part I have read. 


14874. There is the last part beginning “At the 
same time” ?—Yes; “At the same time Colonel Knox 
seized Limit Hill, and one squadron 19th Hussars rode 
round Pepworth Hill, burning kraals and cutting Boer 
telegraph line. No casualties.” That was done with 
the absolute intention of holding the Boers around me, 


“From General Sir G. White to General Sir R. 
Buller. No. 25P, 8th December. Captain Heath 
reported yesterday from balloon that very large laager 
of enemy, consisting of about 300 tents, is on this 
side Tugela, in neighbourhood of Potgieter’s ‘Drift. 
Boers usually yield to heavy shelling.” 


“From General Sir G. White to General Sir R. 
Buller. No. 26P, 8th December. Your message No. 
65, 7th December. I cannot make sense of eight 
groups which come between 66130 and 00852, although 
I have had them several times repeated. Please have 
ciphering checked, and heliograph this part of mes- 
sage again.” 

“From General Sir R. Buller to General Sir G. 
White. No. 69, 9th December. The balloon was cor- 
rect, but they have not enough men at Potgieter’s Drift 
to stop me. I am only waiting for wagons, which I 
am impressing. I still hope to start on the 12th, and 
arrive near Lancer’s Kop on 17th, but may be a day 
or two later, though I hope not. If I have hard fight- 
ing near Ladysmith, I shall look to you to feed my 
force for perhaps two days. JI can only take three 
days’ supplies across Tugela River, but that should be 
enough.” 


“From General Sir G. White to General Sir R. 
Buller. No, 27P, 10th December. Your No. 65 of 7th 
December received and understood. Am I right in sup- 
posing you will force crossing of Potgieter’s Drift morn 
ing 15th? If so, I will move out night 14th-15th, and 
work towards you as far asI can. As time is all-impor- 
tant factor in co-operation, you will, I am gure, inform 
me of any change.” I call attention to that as another 
instance in which I show my determination to go out 
and help him. The next telegram from Sir George 
White to Sir Redvers Buller, dated 11th December, is 
already on record, and that is another instance of an 
attack, when we destroyed some of their guns. 

There is another telegram which I should like 
to call attention to, from the Generat Officer 
Commanding-in-Chief to Sir George White: “Clear 
line. No. 72, cypher, 11th December, Your 
No. 27P. I sent Barton’s Brigade and six 
naval guns this evening to a point beyond Chieveley, 
whence during next two days they will bombard defences 
of Colenso. I propose to march with three brigades, 
two regiments of cavalry, 1,000 Volunteers, five batteries 
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field artillery, and six naval guns to Springfield ox 


Sir George night of 13th, force the passage of Pogieter’s a.m. 15th, 


S. Whate, 


advance to water near Dewdrop 16th, attack Lancer’s 


V.C., G.C.Be, Hil] 17th. But my actual movement depends on arrival 


G.C.S.1., 

G&.C.M.G., 

G.C.1.E., 
G.C.V.O. ane 


Colonel E. A. 


Altham, 
C.M.G. 


16 Feb. 1903. 





of impressed transport, I may be disappointed, go can- 

nov fix dates accurately without risking undue delay. 
| Consequently, I think you had better not look forward 
to helping me before my attack on Lancer’s Hill unless 
you feel certain of where Iam, Heavy rain before 15th 
may also delay me.” He did not reach Lancer’s Hill ; 
so that you see I had not the opportunity of helping 
him. He tells me not to help him; he says: “T think 
you had better not look forward to helping me before 
my attack on Lancer’s Hill.” 


14875. (Viscount Esher.) “Unless you feel certain of 
where I am’ P—“ Unless you feel certain of where I am.” 


14876. What means had you of knowing where he 
was?—By his guns, and I was actually looking on at 
some of his fights. 


14877. And heliograph P—Yes. 


14878. Was he not able to communicate to you exactly 
where he was by heliograph?—No, he could not. For 
instance, after he had told me he had got Spion Kop, 
he was beaten off again, and he did not at any time say 
to me, “I have arrived at the point when you can help 
me.” 


14879. Did he communicate with you by heliograph 
in the course of these fights while they were going on P— 
(Colonel Altham.) During Spion Kop, which lasted seven 
or eight days, he did. 


14880. During the earlier ones did he?—On the con- 
‘rary, he never told us the date of the attack on Colenso. 


(Sir George White.) The next telegram is :— 


“From General Sir G. White to General Sir R. Buller, 
Clear line, No. 29P, 12th December. Your No. 72, 
llth December, received and understood. Shall look 
out for heliograph on hills south of Potgieters, and act 
according to circumstances.” 

“From General Clery to Sir G. White. No. 65H, 
llth December. We think it possible that the Boers 


have flashing signals, and may use it to interfere and 
confuse our messages.” 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE : | 


This ig an important one: — j ; 

“From Ceneral Sir R. Buller to General Sir G, White, 
No. 78, cipher, 13th December. I have been forced to 
change my plans. Am coming through vid Colenso and 
Onderbrook Spruit.” 


Then : — 

“From General Sir G. White to General Sir R. Buller. 
No, 30P, 13th December. Your No. 78 of to-day-re- 
ceived and understood, Shall be very glad if you wilk 
let me know your probable dates.” 


“From General Sir G. White to General Clery. No. 
31P,13th December. Your No. H65 of 11th. Boers use 
searchlight to hinder cloud signals, but not successfully.” 


“From General Sir R. Buller to General Sir G. White. 
No, 80, 13th December. Three brigades concentrate at; 
Chieveley to-day. Fourth brigade go there to-morrow. 
Actual date of attack depends on difficulties met with; 
probably 17th December.” 


14881. Have you any idea why he changed his plan P— 
I have not an idea, I do not know whether the first 
was a ruse or not, and I have never known. I might 
here state that I published a “ Special Natal Field Force 
Order” on the 14th of December, 1899, in anticipation 
of having the opportunity of helping Sir Redvers Buller’s. 
force, and perhaps Colonel Altham will read it. 


(Colonel Altham.) “ Organisation.—(1) In order that a 
force may be ready organised to move out from Lady- 
smith for offensive operations at short notice, the follow- 
ing arrangements will be made by officers commanding 
sections and others concerned for the defence of Lady- 
smith during the absence of the flying column : —(2) The. 
flying column, which will be under the personal command 
of the Lieut.-General Commanding, will take with it 
three days’ supplies for men and animals in the wagons, 
one day’s preserved meat, in addition, being carried on 
pack mules. (3) Colonel W. G. Knox, C.B., will com- 
mand the garrison, and the detachment Royal Navy, 
under Captain the Honourable Hedworth Lambton, wilk — 
co-operate in the defence of Ladysmith. (4) The troops 
will be divided as follows, and arrangements will be 
made forthwith by officers commanding sections of the- 
defence for the troops remaining at. Ladysmith to take- 
over their defensive duties immediately the flying column. 
leaves :— 


UNDER COMMAND OF THE LIEUTENANT-GENERAL COMMANDING. 








Troops for the Flying Column. 


a ee 





Troops for the Defence of Ladysmith, 
under Colonel Knox. 




















Commander. Unit. Section. Unit, 
Cavalry Brigade /| 5th Dragoon Guards. 
under 5th Lancers. 19th Hussars. 
Brigadier- 18th Hussars. Reserve Dismounted portion of Cavalry of Flying: 
General Imperial Light Horse. Column. 
Brocklehurst. Supply Column. 
oe Ist Battalion Devonshire Regiment. “C” Section /| 2 guns 42nd Battery Royal Field Ar- 
7th Brigade 2nd Battalion Gordon Highlanders. under Officer | _ tillery. 
under 2 Companies Ist Battalion Royal Irish | Commanding Natal Naval Volunteers, 
Colonel Baciltord ; y Ist Battalion || 1st Battalion Manchester Regiment, 
Hamilton. ie Cal, Manchester | 3 Companies Ist Battalion King’s Royal 
Supply Column. paige Dn | | dae 
‘Regiment. Rifle Corps. 


5 Companies 


: Ist Battalion Liverpool 
Regiment. 


if 
8th Brigade | 





__ under /| 6 Companies lst Battalion Leicester- 
Major-General \ shire Regiment. 
oward, || 2nd Battalion Rifle Brigade, 
Supply Column 
| 13th Battery Royal Field Artillery. 
| 21st ne $5 ; 
|: S8rd = " 
| 67th ” ” 
| 69th a Pe 
| 2 guns No. 10 Mountain Battery Royal 
Divisional | , Garrison Artillery, phew 
Troops. \ | ist Brigade Division Ammunition 
Column. 
2nd Brigade Division Ammunition 
Column. i 
| 28rd Company Royal Enoi os 
Details ‘Telegraph Seen ie 
Natal Carabineers, ; 








‘| Border Mounted Riffes. 


ee 





Sean 


















| 4 guns 42nd Battery Royal Field Ar- — 
tillery. 


k ze gp eee Two 15-pounder Royal Field Artillery 
FER page 4 Guns under Lieut. Belcher, R.A. 
Commanding | 


4 Companies Ist Battalion King’s Royak 
Rifle Corps. 

2nd Battalion King’s Royal Rifle Corps. 

2 Companies lst Battalion Leicestershire. 
Regiment. 


2nd Battalion | 
King’s Royal 
Xifle Corps. 





Howitzer and Nordenfelt Details. 
Balloon and Telegraph Sections, Royal 


Engineers. ’ : 
“ A” Section 3 Companies Ist Battalion Liverpool. 
under Regiment, 


Senior Officer. || Details Ist Battalion Gloucester Regi-. — 





ment. 
-| Details 2nd Battalion Royal Dublin, 
Fusiliers. 


en J 
The Flats. Natal Mounted Rifles, 
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Mounted Infantry companies will accompany their re- 
spective battalions, except the Mounted Infantry com- 
pany of the Manchester Regiment, which will accom- 
pany the 7th Brigade on flying column, 


serve and can ride,” that was given in another list uf General 
telegrams as, “and enlist jungle men in both Colonies,” Sir George 
or something of that sort, and Sir Redvers Buller’s re- S. White, 
mark upon it was that he did not know what I meant V-C., G.C.B., 


__ “ All details not mentioned above, and capable of bear- by “jungle men.” come 
ing arms, will be available for the defence of Ladysmith 14885. Your first impression, when you got that tele G.C.LE,, 


under Colonel Knox’s orders. The principal medical 
officer will make the necessary medical arrangements. 
“ By order, 


gram of the 16th, was that the cipher had fallen into &-C-V-0., and 
the hands of the Boers ?—Yes. Colonel E. A. 


Althqm, 
14886. You mean by that that it was incredible to you ©-M.G. 


“A. Hunter, Major-General, 
“ Chief of the Staff, Natal Field Force,” 


(Sir George White.) I dwell upon this to show that 
I had before me intelligence which led me to believe 
that an attack would take place on the 17th December, 
that I got that information on the 13th December, and 
that I immediately, on the. 14th December, issued that 
order which you have heard read, with a view of having 
everything in readiness, when I got the opportunity of 
moving out, to assist as far as my means would admit 
of the advance of Sir Redvers Buller’s force. These are 
directed towards the attacks which have been made upon 
me for not co-operating. 


Then the next telegram‘is :— 


“From General Sir R.. Buller to General Sir G. White. 
Clear line. No, 88, 16th December. I tried Colenso 
yesterday, but failed; the enemy is too strong for my 
force, except with siege operations, and those would take 
one full month to prepare. Can you last so long? If 
not, how many days can you give me in which to take 
up defensive position? After which I suggest your firing 
away as much ammunition as you can and making best 
terms you can, I can remain here if you have alternative 
suggestion, but unaided I cannot break in. I find my 
infantry cannot fight more than 10 miles from camp, 
and then only if water can be got, and it is scarce here.” 
I must supplement this by saying that when I got that 
I said to my staff officers, ‘The Boers have got hold of 
the cipher; ask Sir Redvers Buller to. repeat that tele- 
gram,’’ Then there is a note: “In his No. 92 of 17th 
Buller said above message had. been signalled correctly, 
but asked us to make following corrections :—‘ Strike 
out from “if not, how many,” down to “after which,” 
inclusive, and substitute, “ how many days can you hold 
out?” Add to end of message, “ Whatever happens, 
recollect to burn your cipher, decipher, and code books, 


999? 


and all deciphered messages. 


14882. How did you interpret that “ except with siege 
operations”; what did you think he meant by that ?— 
I thought he meant sapping up to the position, which 
ioe would be a very tedious process in, the rocky 

8... 

_ 14883. It struck you, at any rate, as rather a curious 
proceeding, did:it not, the idea of siege operations before 
Colenso? Did -you know the position P—No; I could not 
say I knew it. | 

14884. I suppose you formed an idea of it in your own 
mind ?—Yes; I had only passed through rapidly in the 
train. You see, he again asks how many days I could 
hold out, and my reply is pretty. well known :— 


“General Sir George White to General Sir Redvers 
Buller. No. 32, 16th December. Your No, 88 of to-day 
received and understood. My suggestion is that you 
take up strongest available position that will enable you 
to keep touch of the enemy and harass him constantly 
with artillery fire, and in other ways as much as pos- 
sible. I can make food last for much longer than a 
month, and will not’ think of making terms till I am 
forced to, You may have hit enemy harder than you 
think. All our ‘native spies report that your artillery 
fire made considerable impression on enemy, Have your 
losses been very heavy? If you lose touch of enemy it 

vill immensely increase his opportunities of crushing me, 
and have worse effect elsewhere, While you are in touch 
with him, and in communication with me, he has both 
of our forces to reckon with. Make every effort to get 
reinforcements as early as possible, including India, and 
enlist every man in both Colonies who will serve and can 
ride, Things may look brighter. The loss wf 12,000 
men here would be a heavy blow to England. We must 
not yet think of it. I fear I could not cut my way to 
you. . Enteric fever is increasing alarmingly here. There 
are now 180 cases, all within the last. month. Answer 
fully. I am keeping everything secret for the present 
till I know your plans.” ‘With regard to the passage 
there, “ and enlist evary man in both Colonies who will 


720. 


that such a telegram could have emanated from the 
General; is that what you mean?—Yes, that is what I 
mean, 


14887. What you did was to send this telegram of 
encouragement, because that is really what it amounts 
to?—No; it was to make certain that it was a genuine 
telegram, and came from Sir Redvers Buller himself, 
because it had a most important bearing upon our posi- 
tion, and I considered it the proper thing to do, as soon 
as I had it confirmed by repetition, to call the attention 
of some of the senior officers about me to it. 


14888. (Sir John Jackson.) Then No, 28 appears to pe 
in reply to that telegram ?>— From General Sir Redvers 
Buller to General Sir George White. Clear line, No. 93, 
17th Devember. I find I cannot take Colenso, and I 
cannot stay in force near there, as there is no water; 
but I am leaving there as large a force as I can to help 
you; but recollect that in this weather my infantry 
cannot be depended on to march more than 10 miles 


-aday, Can you suggest anything for me to do? I think 


in about three weeks from now I could take Colenso,. 
but I can never get to Onderbrook.”’ 


14889. (Viscount Esher.) He asks you there to suggest: 
what he should do?—He says also: “I am leaving there’ 
as large a force as I can to help you. . Can you 
suggest anything for me todo?” My reply to that was: 
“Clear line. No. 33P, 18th December.. Your No. 93, 
17th December, received and understood. It is difficult 
for me to make suggestions, as I do not know situation 
outside or whether you have made serious attempt to 
take Colenso, and with what loss. Your messages were 
previously confident, and. I had made preparations to 
fight towards Onderbrook, and could still do so if you 
had Colenso, I cannot advise leaving small force in 
advance of main body. It would probably be invested, 
and-‘be no real threat to enemy.. Your front line shoulc. 
be held-in full strength.. Abandonment of this garrisor 
seems to me most disastrous. alternative on publis 
grounds. EKnemy will be doubly strong on Tugela if 
Ladysmith falls. I can only suggest getting every avail- 
able reinforcement in men and guns, and attacking again 
in full force as early as possible. Meantime, I will do 
all I-can: to maintain an active defence, and will co- 
operate with you to the extent of my power if you” 
advance again. How are you getting on in the Fres 
State? We know nothing. Detailed: news desirable, to 
contradict mischievous rumours here.” I also advised’ 
him against sending a small force in advance of the maia 
body, but I do not think there is anything for me to 
dwell upon in that. I think it tells its own story, unless 
somebody would like to ask me any question about it. 


14890. You tell him in that telegram that you have 
‘‘made preparations to fight towards Onderbrook ” ?—[ 
think it is almost a‘ dull reiteration my’ going on with 
that; I told him so often. 


14891. (Sir John Jackson.) In that telegram; No. 93, 
of 17th December, General Buller said he could “ never 
get to Onderbrook ” ?—Yes ; and I think J replied to 
that that I could even now fight out towards Onderbrook: 
if he had Colenso. * 


14892. “ Your messages were préviously confident, and 
I had made preparations to fight towards Underbrook, 
and could still do so if you had Colenso” ?—That- haa 
again the same tendency ; it shows I was quite ready’ 
and only too willing to get the chance of attacking, but 
it was no use attacking without co-operation at the other 
end, and that co-operation required to be very carefully 
timed. It would be apparent to anybody that if I had 
gone out on the 17th I should: have met the victorious 
Boer forces, after having beaten Buller’s force back on 
the 15th. 


14893. (Viscount Esher.) When you got those two tele- 
grams what was your final impression—that he was to 
leave you in the lurch?—i would rather not say my 
impression unless you press me to do it. : 
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14894. What did you think you would then have to 


Pag cheae do?—I thought then that the time was approaching 
5. White, when it would be my duty to try to cut my way out. 

V0 G-C-B-+ 14895, That was, in the end, what you determined to 
G.C.M.G., do if you were left ?—It is on record. I did telegraph to 


G.c.LE., him, and ask him to send it on to the highest authority, 
a.c.v.0., and that; my men were becoming non-effective from starva- 
Colonel E. A. tion and illness, and that I thought that the time had 


Altham, ayrived when it was my duty to propose that he should 
C.M.G. attack in the first instance, and I should try to cut 
1g Feb. 1903, ™Y Way out to join him, 


14896. Anyhow, the idea of making the best terms you 
could never entered your mind?—No. I said I would 
certainly not doit. I preferred to try to get some sur- 
vivors through, and to give others the chance of going 
elsewhere than Pretoria. 


Then the next is: —“ From General Sir R. Buller to 
General Sir G. White. Dated, Headquarters, Frere, 
No. 97, 17th December. 6th Division just arrived at the 
Cape; have telegraphed for it to come on at once. It 
will make me strong enough to try Potgieter’s. How 
long can you hold out? ” 


“From General Sir George White to General Sir 
Redvers Buller. Clear line. No. 34P, 18th December. 
Your No. 97 of yeste1.iay received and understood. 
Delighted to get it. I have provisions for men for six 
weeks, and have confidence in holding this place for that 
time. But bombardment may become more trying. I 
had 22 casualties this morning from one shell. Enteric 


and dysentery increasing very rapidly. I can get on well - 


for three weeks, keeping even horses moderately fit, if 
you wish to wait for siege train. It is worth waiting a 
little to dominate and overwhelm enemy’s guns. Bring 
every heavy gun, naval and other, you can get, Water 
will be a difficulty as regards occupying a position near 
Tugela River, from which you can maintain continuous 
attack, Could you arrange pipes, pumping station, or 
reservoirs P” 


“From General Sir G. White to General Sir R. Buller, 
No. 35P, 18th December. Following from Lamb- 
ton, R.N., to Officer Commanding Naval Brigade: —‘ At 
long ranges I consider common and lyddite shell much 
preferable to shrapnel for clearing entrenchments.’ ” 


“From General Sir R. Buller to General Sir G. White. 
No. 98, 18th December. Your No. 32P of yesterday 
received, My No. 97 of yesterday gives situation. I am 
shelling Colenso and keeping all troops I can _ at 
Chieveley, but water is scarce, Boil all your water. We 
hear Boers are putting dead horses in Klip River. I will 
tell you immediately I know when Warren is coming.” 


“From General Sir G. White to General Sir R, Buller. 
No. 56P, 19th December. All our scouts report marked 
diminution in usual number of Boer horses round here 
to-day. This may mean movement in strength towards 
you,” 


“From General Sir Redvers Buller to General Sir 
George White. No. 119, 19th December. I was con- 
fident of taking Colenso, and think I ought to have done 
it had not my guns gone in to within 1,200 yards of Fort 
Wylie, where they were put out of action, and I only 
extricated two guns out of 12. I lost about 1,000, all 
told. Heard enemy lost 600 to 800, but I cannot say. 
Methuen defeated Boers at Belmont, at Graspan, and 
at Modder River. He again attacked them at Speyt- 
fontein, but failed to get home. He is now encamped 
at Modder River, in front of Cronje, who has about 
15,000 men very strongly entrenched. The 5th Division 
is Just arriving, and the 6th and 7th Divisions are em- 
barking in England. Dutch in Cape Colony are giving 
a good deal of trouble. That, I think, is about all the 


news.” 


“From General Sir R. Buller to General Sir G. Whi 
f 3 ite. 
ae 112, 2ist December. Your message, 19th Decem- 
er, received. I expect that reinforcements will be con- 
centrated here by 5th January.” 


From General Sir R. Buller to General Sj i 
No. 131, 30th December, Frere, My eee 
start from here 6th January, by_which time I hope th 
5th Division will have arrived. My point of ate ‘i 
It will take me about sj ye 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE; 


“ From General Sir G. White to General Sir R. Buller. 
No. 38P, 1st January. Your No. 131, 30th December, 
received to-day. If you will trust me with further details 
of your plan, I hope to be able to assist you in the later 
Stages of your advance on Ladysmith; but to do this 
effectually, I should require to know on which line or 
lines you intend to force passage of Tugela.” 7 


“From General Sir R. Buller to General Sir G. 
White. No. 1333, 2nd January. Your No. 38P, 1st 
January. See my No. 97, 17th December. I adhere 
to the plan therein referred to of crossing Tugela River 
at Potgieter’s. I expect a stiff fight when crossing the — 
river, possibly a fight at the place — camp, between 
river and Lancer’s Kop, and another fight there. If 
you can recommend me any better point of attack than 
Lancer’s Kop, please do so. As troops are not arriv- 
ing up to time, I doubt if I can start until the 8th 
January. I calculate it will take me seven days to 
reach Lancer’s Kop.” 


“From General Sir G. White to General Sir R. 
Buller. No, 39P, 2nd January. Your No, 133 of to- 
day. As you intend crossing Tugela River at Potgie- 
ter’s, Lancer’s Hill becomes an essential point on your 
line of advance. If you can keep me informed of your 
progress, I can help you by attacking Lancer’s Hill 
from north, when you attack it from south-west, 
Communication by signalling from hill above Potgie- 
ter’s should be easy. Do not hurry on date of start- 
ing on our account if recently arrived troops need rest, 


_as I am quite confident of holding my own here.” 


was sent to General Buller, informing him that we were 
being attacked, It was not numbered, and no 
was kept. ]” 


“From General Sir G. White to General Sir a 
Buller. No. 41P, 6th January, 9.30 a.m. Attack con- — 
tinues, and enemy been reinforced from south. All 
my reserves are in action. I think enemy must have 
weakened his force in front of you.” ' 


“[Note,—On 6th January, about 7 a.m., a telegram 
- 


“From General Sir G. White to General Sir R. 


Buller. No. 42P, 6th January, 12.45 p.m. We now 
have definite information that considerable numbers 
of enemy left Colenso yesterday, intending to take 
Ladysmith before fighting you. Have beaten them off © 
at present, but they are still round me in great num- 
bers, especially to south, and I think renewed attack 
very probable.” 


“From General Sir G. White to General Sir R. 
Buller. No. 43P, 6th January, 3.15 p.m. Attack re- 
newed. Very hard pressed.” arte 


“From General Sir G. White to General Sir R. 
Buller. No. 43P, 7th January. Yesterday morning, 
2.45 a.m., an attack was commenced on my position, 
but chiefly against Cesar’s Camp and Wagon Hill. The — 
enemy were in great strength, and pushed their attack 
with the greatest courage and persistency. Some of 
our entrenchments on Wagon Hill were three times’ 
taken by the enemy, and re-taken by us, The attack 
continued till 7.30 p.m. One point within our posi- 
tion was occupied by the enemy the whole day. In 
a very heavy storm of rain at dusk the enemy were 
turned out of this position at the point of the bayonet, 
in the most gallant manner, by the Devonshire Regi- 
ment, led by Major Park. Colonel Ian Hamilton com- 
manded at Wagon Hill, and rendered invaluable ser- 
vice. The troops have had a very trying time, behaved 
excellently, and are elated at the service they have 
rendered to the Queen. The enemy were repulsed 
everywhere with heavy loss, which greatly exceeds our 
own. Details will be sent as soon as lists are com- 
pleted.” 


“From General Sir G. White to General Sir R. 
Buller. No. 44P, 7th January. Our losses yesterday 
heavy. Officers killed, 14; wounded, 23. Men killed, 
about 100; wounded, about 230. Nominal list later. 
Most of the wounds were in the head. Troops here 
much played out, and a very large proportion of my 
officers have, up to date, been killed or wounded, or 
are sick. I would rather not call upon them to move 
out from Ladysmith to co-operate with you; but I am 
confident enemy have been very severely hit. Please 
do not allow our losses to be published in local papers, 
as they thus reach and encourage the enemy.” 


“From General Sir R. Buller to General Sir G. r 
White. No. 136, 5th January. Your No. 39P, 2nd 
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January. I shall certainly try and communicate with 
you, and am taking limelight for that reason. I ex- 
pect to start night of 9th-10th, anu to have a fight to 
cross the river about the 15th. The enemy have en- 
trenched themselves, but the position is not naturally 
as strong as at Colenso. Do you wish me to leave a 
signaller at Weenéen when I start? It would be more 
convenient to remove him.” 


“From General Sir G. White to General Sir R. 
Buller. No. 45P, 8th January. Your No. 136, 5th 
January. Of course, you must decide; but uninter- 
rupted communication would be double value to me 
while you are en route for here.” 


“From General Sir R. Buller to General Sir G. 
White. No. 144, 8th January. After stating that his 
No. 139, which we could not decipher, referred to opera- 
tions of 6th January, and might now be cancelled, and 
after making one or two unimportant corrections in 
his No, 136, 5th January, goes on as follows :—‘I start 
from here to-morrow, and expect it will be six or seven 
days from then before I shal! be able to leave Poitgie- 
ter’s, but I may be quicker. I shall try to keep up 
signal communication with you, and I am taking a bal- 
loon, which I hope you will see.’” 


“From General Sir R. Buller to General Sir G. 
White. No. 145, 8th January. Sorry to hear of your 
severe list of casualties. Congratulate all the men, 
and say we shall strain every nerve to be with them 
soon.” 


“From General Sir R. Buller to General Sir G. 
White. No. 148, 8th January. Your No. 45P. Sig- 
nal station will be left at Weenen; but keep a good 
look-out for signals to westward on the 11th and after- 
wards.” 


“From General Sir R. Buller to General Sir G. 
White: No. 157, 8th January. There is an idea here 
that the enemy may attack you again shortly, and at 
night, We commence to move to-morrow, Tuesday 
night.” 1 & ; 


“ From Her Majesty the Queen to General Sir George 
White. Warmly congratulate you and all under your 
command for your brilliant success. Greatly admire 
conduct of the Devonshire Regiment.”’ 


“From General Sir G. White to General Sir R. 
Buller. No. 46P, 10th January. Your reassuring tele- 
gram, No. 145, 8th January, much appreciated by 
troops. My sick list now amounts to 2,000, including 
615 cases of typhoid.” 


“From General Sir G. White to Private Secretary 
to Her Majesty the Queen. 10th January. The gar- 
rison of Ladysmith are deeply grateful for the Queen’s 
most gracious message, and beg to express their loyal 
duty.” 


“From General Sir G. White to Governor, Natal, 
10th January. I thank you for your appreciative tele- 
gram. It has gratified the garrison of Ladysmith much, 
and they are rejoiced to think they have rendered good 
service to Natal, a province that has shown such devo- 
tion to Imperial interests, and given this garrison so 
splendid a contingent, with whom it is an honour to 
fight as comrades.” - Pepa 


“From General Sir R. Buller to General Sir G. 
White. No. 156, 14th January. I find the enemy’s 
position covering Potgieter’s Drift so strong that I 
shall have to turn it, and I expect it will be four or 
five days from now before I shall be able to advance 
towards Ladysmith. I shall keep you constantly in- 
formed on my progress.” 


“From General Sir G. White to General Sir R. 
Buller. No. 47P, 15th January. Your No. 156 of yes- 
terday just received. I can wait. Wish you best of 
luck.” 


“From General Sir G. White to General Sir R. 
Buller. No. 48P, 16th January, reference your No. 156, 
14th January. If you have considerable doubt of being 
able to get through to Ladysmith, would you put case 
to Roberts, and ask more troops.’ If you are repulsed 
now, Ladysmith will be in a bad way. Tf you are un- 
defeated and ready to attack on any withdrawal of 
enemy’s strength from your front, I think I could main- 
tain this place till 15th February; but the sick would 
suffer badly. My force is much played out. I have 
2,400 in hospital, and many very weakly men at duty. 


W2C.5 


Sickness increasing daily. I have lost services of 230 ‘General 
officers in last three months, including killed, still Sir George 
non-effective from wounds, prisoners, and sick.” S. White, 
, ¢ -¥.C., G. CoB, 

“From General Sir R. Buller to General Sir G. Gos.., 
White. No. 159, of 17th January. Your No. 48P, G.c.M.G., 
16th January. I crossed one bridge at Potgieter’s to- G.C.I.E., 
day, and am bombarding their position. Warren, with G.C.V.O., an‘ 
three brigades and six batteries, has crossed by pon- Colonel E. A. 
toon bridge at Trichard’s Drift, and will move to the Altha 
north to try and outflank Boer position. I somehow ©°™-% 
think we are going to be successful this time. We 16 Feb. 1903 
could not get reinforced in time to relieve you if we ah be 
waited. Every man in this force is doing his level best 
to relieve you. It is quite pleasant to see how keen 
the men are. I hope to be knocking at Lancer’s Hill 
in six days from now.” 


“From General Sir R. Buller to General Sir G. 
White. No. 0354, code, 19th January. Following 
message received from General Warren last night :— 
‘Colonel Lord Dundonald, with about 1,200 mounted 
troops, came into action this afternoon with a force of 
Beers to the west of Acton Homes. At 7 p.m. I rein- 
forced him with 300 1st Royal Dragoons. He has oc- 
cupied the kopjes, after a fight, and is now holding 
the position. Field Cornet Heilbron, 20 Boers kijled 
and wounded, 15 prisoners. Lieutenant Shaw, In:perial 
Light Horse, severely wounded ; two privates, King’s 
Royal Rifle Corps, killed ; and one private, Imperial 
Light Horse, wounded.’” 


“From General Sir G. White to General Sir R. 
Buller. No. 49, 19th January. Your No. 159 and 
No. 161. Congratulate you and ourselves on your suc- 
cessful progress, and have greatest confidence in see- 
ing you soon.” 


“From General Sir R. Buller to General Sir G. 
White. No. 0352, code, 15th January. Have you 
formed an estimate of the enemy’s losses on 6th 
January? If so, please inform me.” 


“From General Sir G. White to General Sir R. Bul- 
ler. 15th January. I returned bodies of 79 dead, 
killed within my position. Of course, this cannot in- 
clude all dead, but I have no means of verifying their 
losses, and dislike making estimates based on uncer- 
tain details. Native reports place Boer loss at 500 to 
600 killed and wounded.” y Ty 


“From General Sir G. White to General Sir R. 
Buller. 19th January. A force of 1,500 to 2,000 
Boers. moved from Clydesdale towards Acton Homes, 
5 p.m. to-day, by main road.” 


“From General Sir R. Buller to General Sir G. 
White. No. 162, 20th January. Thanks for telegram 
respecting observations, movements of enemy. Can 
you see when enemy relieves garrison of trenches east 
of Spion Kop? The trenches are nearly always full 
of men, but we cannot see enemy go in or come out 
of them. Warren is meeting with great difficulties 
regarding roads, and his progress is very slow. I am 
sending him three more days’ supplies.” 


“From General Sir G. White to General Sir R. 
Buller. 20th January. Your No. 162 of to-day, Re- 
lief of trenches east of Spion Kop not been seen from 
here. Will watch and report if relief observed.” 


“From General Sir G. White to General Sir R. 


Buller. No. 51P. 21st January. If you can let me 


know when you intend decisive attack on Boer posi- 
tion, I will demonstrate here to draw as many as pos- 
sible away from you. Experience leads me to think 2 


can draw away a considerable number.” 


“From General Sir R. Buller to General Sir G. 
White. No. 166, 2ist January. Your No. 51P, 2ist 
January. We are slowly fighting our way up the hill. 
I will let you know when help from you will be ot 
most assistance. Reports received from all prisoners 
put the number of enemy in front of me at 10,000, and 
the number surrounding you at 5,000. I do not know 
if this correct.” 


“From General Sir G. White to General Sir R. 
Buller. No.-52P, 22nd January. Your No. 166, 21st 
January. I think 15,000 is too low-an estimate of 
enemy’s numbers round Ladysmith and facing Tugela. 
You are probably right about Ladysmith. but I believe 
there are more than 10,000 facing you, or in position 
to face you rapidly. Deserters report a movement on 
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Saturday of detached force towards Drakensberg to try 
and turn the left flank.” 


“From General Sir G. White to General Sir R. 
Buller. No. 53P, 22nd January. Considerable ac- 
tivity in Boer camps to-day. Towards sunset about 
500 Boers from here reinforced main Boer camp near 
Clydesdale. Shall open artillery fire at daybreak to 


“From General Sir R. Buller to General Sir G. 
White. No. 167, 23rd January. | Warren holds the 
position he gained two days ago. In front of him, at 
about 1,400 yards, is the enemy’s position west of 
Spion Kop. It is on higher ground than Warren’s 
position, so it is impossible to see into it properly; it 
van only be approached over bare open slopes. ‘The 
ridges, held by Warren, are so steep, that guns cannot 
be placed on them, but we are shelling the enemy’s 
position with howitzer and field artillery placed on 
the lower features behind the infantry ; enemy reply 
with Creusot and other artillery. In this duel the 
advantage rests with us, as we appear to be searching 
his trenches, and his artillery fire is not causing us 
much loss. An attempt will be made to-morrow to 
seize Spion Kop, the salient which forms the left of 
the enemy’s position facing Trichard’s Drift, and (it 
must be done) from the position faeing Potgieter’s, it 
has considerable command over all the enemy’s en- 
trenchments.” ; 

“From General Sir G. White to General Sir R. 
Buller. No. 54P. 24th January. Many thanks for 
efforts you are making. -We await news of result with 
utmost anxiety.” 

“From General Sir R. Buller to General Sir G. 
White. No. 170, 25th January. Warren took Spion 
Kop the 24th, and held it all day, but suffered very 
heavily ; General Woodgate, dangerously wounded, 
200 killed, and 300 badly wounded, and his garrison 
abandoned it in great disorder at night. I am with- 
drawing to Potgieter’s, and mean to have one fair 
square try to get with you, but my force is not strong 
enough, I fear. I shall send particulars to-morrow.” 


I should like to call your Lordship’s attention to the 
next telegram, because it is in answer to your ques- 
tion; it is my telegram to Sir Redvers Buller of the 
27th January. “No. 55P, 27th January. Your No. 
170, of 25th, only received to-day. We must expect 
to lose heavily in this campaign, and be prepared to 
face it. If you try again and fail, Ladysmith is doomed. 
Is not 7th Division available to reinforce you? I could 
teed the men another month, but not all the horses, 
and without guns my force could do nothing outside. 
My medical supplies are nearly out” (I was very weak 
in -these), “and the mortality is eight to ten daily 
already. I put it to you and the Government whether 
I ought not to abandon Ladysmith and try to join you. 
I could, I think, throw 7,000 men” (that, I ascertained 
afterwards, was too sanguine a view) “and 36 guns into 
the fight. If you would commence preparing an attack 
and draw off the enemy, say, in the afternoon of a 
day to be settled between us, I would attack that night 
and do my best to join you. The attack from here 
ought to have great effect, but I fear my men are weak, 
and, in some instances, morally played out. The fall 
of Ladysmith would have a terrible effect, especially 
in India.” (I may say, in explanation of that “es- 
pecially in India,” that a great portion of our force 
came to us from India, and they had Indian establish- 
ments, and, in some instances, Indian soldiers as 
hospital orderlies, and so forth, and it struck me that 
the report of a late Commander-in-Chief in India hav- 
ing been taken prisoner to Pretoria would have had 
a specially prejudicial effect in India.) “I am deeply 
impressed with the gravity of the situation, and’ trust 
you will repeat this to the highest authorities. 
Deserters report Boers lost severely on 24th, and were 
quite disheartened by your artillery fire. If we stick 
to them we may effect a junction, but my proposal is 
a desperate one, and involves abandoning my sick and 
wounded, naval guns, and railway rolling stock. I 
could not keep the field more than two or three days 
I would hold on to the last here if political considera. 
tions demand it, or if there is a prospect of sufficient 
reinforcement to relieve us.” T may say that in repl 
to that, Lord Roberts ordered me to hold on, and aa 
ner megeepe ore his operations through the Oral 
e wou 5 
so far relieve Natel,. = tienes Shae Hoare, eee, 
hopeful, and he hoped to attain trees would be more 
of February—a promise which he ke dient epee end 
28th February was the day I was ae, e hour, as 


‘attack Potgieter’s. 
‘to arrange with you for a simultaneous attack, you on 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE: 


“From General Sir R. Buller to General Sir G. 
White. No. 173, 28th January. We had awful luck 
on the 24th; I had got two naval guns and a moun- 
tain battery half-way up Spion Kop, when the troops 
came down. If we had had the luck, out of all the 
Colonels up there, to have found a really good fight- 


ing man, we should have been in Ladysmith in four ~ 


days. As it is, we are no better off, and some regi- 
ments here have had a severe shake. On ‘the other 
hand, the Boers themselves admit very heavy casual- 
ties, and that they are tired out. We have held them 
in their trenches at a distance of from 1,000 to 1,400 
yards for a week, and our artillery fire has been very 
good. We have lost, say, 1,400. I cannot think their 
casualties less than 1,000. The question is, Can I get 
within a day’s fight of you? At the present time they 
have the position at Potgieter’s. I think I can cer- 
tainly take that, but it will leave them on my left 
at the Acton Homes—Spion Kop position. They may 
not remain there, but if they do, I doubt :f i can get 
forward to the Roodepoort position, which is, I hear 


heavily entrenched. I propose, about Wednesday, to 


If I get through, I shall be able 


Lancer’s Hill, and me on Roodepoort, and that, I 


think, offers the best chance of success. Believe me, 


I will leave nothing untried. Your No. 55P, received » 


since above was written. I agree with you that break- 
ing out is only a final desperate resort. I shall try 
to force this position, and then we shall see. Some 
old Boers, who were very civil to our doctors on Spion 


Kop, told them that there were 16,000 of them in 


front of us, and not more than 4,000 left at Lady: 
smith. I have no means of knowing how true this is, 
but deserters say that most of the men are here. Lord 
Roberts says he cannot reinforce me, but that if you 
will wait till the end of February, he will by then 
be in Bloemfontein, and will have relieved Kimber- 
ley, which will, he says, reduce the pressure on Lady- 
smith. I dount Roberts’s forecasts coming off, and 
think I had better play my hand aloné, and as soon 
as I can. What do you think?” ; 


May I direct attention to telegram No. 83, from Sir 
Redvers Buller to Sir George White, sending the terms — 


of a telegram from Lord Roberts, the purport of which 
I have given, and which appears to me to be an extra- 
ordinary instance of prescience, for it was the last da’ 
~f February that I was relieved : — ’ 


“From Genera] Sir R. Buller to General Sir G. White. 
No. 174, 28th January. Following telegram. just re- 
ceived for you from Lord Roberts: —‘ Please communi- 
cate following to White: “I beg you will yourself 
accept and offer all those serving under command my 


warmest congratulations on heroic, splendid, defence you © 


have made. It is a matter of the deepest regret to 
me that the relief of Ladysmith should be delayed, 
but I trust you will be able to hold out later than the 
date named in your recent message to Buller. 
your gick and wounded must suffer, but you will realise 
how important it is that Ladysmith should not fall into 
the enemy’s hands, I am doing all that is possible to 
hurry on my movement, and shall be greatly disappointed 
f by the end ot February I have not been able to carry 
out such operations as will compel the enemy to mate- 
rially reduce his strength in Natal.”?” 


‘From General Sir G. White to General Sir R. Buller. 
No, 56 P, 28th January. Thanks for your No. 173 of 
to-day. It is most provoking about losing Spion Kop. 
I think it would be better if you stick to. bombardment 
and slow progress by something like sap rather than com- 
mit yourself to another definite attack. Information, 
a I believe correct, says Boers are discouraged: by 
superiority of your armament, and say they cannot stand 
it. Keep them, therefore, in their trenches, and bom- 
bard them as heavily as you can. I don’t think they will 
stand it long. I trust to your preventing them from 
throwing their strength on me. I will hold on six weeks 
more by sacrificing many of my horses, and that, period 
of bombardment, coupled with Roberts’s advance, will 
make Orange Free State men, at all events, clear off.. I 
believe your estimate of enemy’s numbers here and 
before you may be correct, but his guns here are pro- 
tected by wire entanglements and mines. Boers.can, 
however, come here from Potgieters in 90 minutes. In 
this lies their great strength. You must not let them 
leave you and throw their strength on me.” © — 4 


“From General Sir G. White to General R. Baller. 
No. 57 P, 28th January. Your No. 174 of ‘to-day. 
Please communicate following reply to Lord Roberts : — 


I fear 
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‘ Many thanks from self and force for message and con- 
gratulation, By sacrificing rest of my horses I can hold 
out for six weeks, keeping my guns efficiently horsed 
and 1,000 men mounted on moderately efficient horses. 
I should, like to publish your intention to advance via 
Orange Free State as early as you can permit me to do 
so. It will encourage my garrison, and will be cer- 
tain to reach and discourage Orange Free State men.’ ” 


“From General Sir R, Buller to General Sir G. White. 
No. 121, 31st January. Consul, Delagoa Bay, reports 
Boers intend to flood Ladysmith by damming Klip 
River; German engineer in charge. Native deserter 
says dam is being made one mile north of Nelthorpe 
Station. What effect would this have on you?” 


. “From General Sir G. White to General Sir R. Buller. 
No, 28 P, 31st January. Your No. 121 of to-day. Con- 
sider enterprise impossible, and could have no effect.” 


“From General Sir G. White to General Sir R. Buller. 
lear lime. No. 60 P, 2nd February. Information here 
tnat another serious attack will be made on Ladysmith 
very soon. Kruger, Steyn, and Joubert have met, and 
have arranged this. If made I will signal to you. if 
possible, and at night, one rocket first, to call attentiun, 
and then, after interval of one minute, three rockets 
fired at fifteen seconds interval, all from Wagon Hill, 
will mean I am seriously attacked. Wiil you acknow- 
ledge by two rockets in rapid succession from Spearman’s 
K op p” 


“From General Sir R, Buller to General Sir G. White. 
No, 184, 2nd February. Your No. 60 P received and 
moted. I expect to be in position to try and force my 
way through on to the plain on Monday; at any rate, 
I expect to attack that morning. Unless I get to the 
plain I do not see how I can help you, but I shall do 
all Tecan, Do you think there is any chance of your being 
attacked before Monday, as, if so, I shall concentrate 
to-morrow my force, which is now scattered for want 
of water?” 


“From General Sir G. White to General Sir R. Buller, 
No. 61 P, 2nd February. I have what I believe reliable 
information that Steyn, Joubert, and younger brother 
of latter have held meetings near here, and determined 
to attack Ladysmith again. Kruger expected daily, 
when plan will be settled. Majority of Boers are for 
fighting on here to the last. At conference a field 
cornet favoured peace. Steyn threatened to dismiss 
him, on which whole commando threatened to go home. 
Steyn told officers attending meeting that they had to 
fight it out here, as that was what they came to Lady- 
smith for. Boer losses, 20th to 24th, described as very 
great; probably 1,200. Effect of lyddite shell described 
as making great impression, not only killing Boers, but 
‘burying them, leaving a hand sticking out here or a 
leg there. Your 184 just received. Do not expect attack 
‘before Monday. Attack to-morrow not very likely 
‘but if made shall hope to give good account of ourselves. 
_Attack on Sunday most improbable.” 4 


“From General Sir R. Buller to General Sir G. White. 
‘No, 185, 2nd February. Your No. 60 P.. We have no 
tockets, but your signals will be acknowledged by two 
‘fires which would be lighted on Spearman’s Kop.” 


“From General Sir R. Buller to General Sir G. White. 
“No. 188, Srd February. Acknowledge receipt of this 
-telegram, Bar accidents, I attack the position in front 
-of me Monday morning, and hope to establish myself 

on the flats before nightfall. I shall try my best. Please 
note that the Boers removed the helmets and arms of 
-our dead on Spion Kop. They may intend to try and 
deceive the sentries if they attack you.” 


“From General Sir G. White to General Sir R. Buller. 
No. 62 P, 4th February. Your No. 188 of yesterday 
‘received and noted. We are all most grateful for your 
-efforts on our account, and wish you all success. Pre- 
cautions taken against use of disguise by enemy.” 


“From General Sir G. White to General Sir R. Buller. 

No. 63 P, 4th February. One green warning rocket, 

_ then interval of one minute, followed by red, blue, red 
rockets at fifteen seconds interval.” 


“From General Sir R. Buller to General Sir G. White, 
4th February, Your No. 63 P of to-day. Received and 
noted. 


“From General Sir R. Buller to General Sir G. White. 
No. 190, 7th February. The enemy is too strong for me 
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here, and though I could force the position, it would 
be at great loss. The Bulwana big gun is here, and a 
large force, My plan is to slip back to Chieveley, take 
Hlangwane, the Boer position south of the Tugela and 


_east of Colenso, and the next night try and take Bul- 


wana Hill from the south, Can you think of anything 
better? I find I cannot get my guns and trains through 
those mountains I hope to be at Hlangwane on Satur- 
day. Keep it dark.” 


“ From General Sir G. White to General Sir R, Buller. 
No. 64 P, 8th February. Your No. 191 of yesterday. 
Gun opposite you was formerly on Telegraph Hill. Bul- 
wana gun still in position here. Cannot offer suggestions, 
as do not know country or where you propose to cross 
Tugela. I could help at Bulwana, The closer to Lady- 
smith you can establish yourself, the better chance we 
shall have here.” 


“From General Sir R. Buller to General Sir G. White. 
No. 191, 8th February. My No. 190 of to-day. For 
‘Saturday ’ read ‘ Monday.’” 


“From General Sir G. White to General Sir R. Buller. 
No. 66 P, 13th February. Considerable movement yes- 
terday among Boer camps. All those north of Potgieter’s 
moved, some towards Potgieter’s Drift and some east- 
ward, We anxiously await news from you.” 


“From General Sir R. Buller to General Sir G. White. 
No. 1,780 (received without date on 13th February). 
Field-Marshal desires me to communicate the following 
to you:—‘ Your telegram, 28th January. I have en- 
tered Orange Free State with a large force, specially 
strong in Cavalry, Artillery, and Mounted Infantry. 
Inform your troops of this, and tell them from me I 
hope the result of next few days may lead to pressure 
on Ladysmith being materially lessened.’ ”’ 


“From General Sir G. White to General Sir R. Buller. 
No. 67 P, 14th February, Two civil residents, H. J. 
Ladd and J. R. Gorton, have escaped from hospital 
camp I was allowed by Joubert to form for protection 
of sick and non-combatants out of fire. In doing this I 
consider they have made use of camp in a manner that 
violates guarantee I gave to Joubert, and that he would 
be justified in cancelling the immunity he has most 
considerately allowed to civilians, women, children, and 
sick, He has already threatened to do this, and [ ask 
that Ladd and Gorton, who are reported to have arrived 
at. Mooi River, may be arrested and handed over as 
prisoners to the nearest Boer officer.” 


“From General Sir G. White to General Sir R. 
Buller. No. 68P, 15th February. Following move- 
ments of enemy observed to-day:—About 50 wagons 


‘and 600 Boers from Roodepoort to Surprise Hill; 55 


wagons and about 400 Boers from Dewdrop to Onder 
brook.” 


“From General Sir G. White to General Sir Tt. 
Buller. No. 69P, 15th February. Reference my No. 
60, 2nd February, and No. 63P, 4th February. Rocket 
ete changed from Wagon Hill to Czsar’s Camp, east 
end. 


“From General Sir G. White to General Sir R. 
Buller. No. 70P, 16th February. Considerable move 


‘northward took place yesterday afternoon and evening. 
‘Not less than 2,000 men, 


with large proportion of 
wagons, moving north up valley of Klip River towards 
Candycleugh (see page 35 of Report on Communica. 
tions in Natal). Boers still working hard at dam in 
Klip River. When moving off, Boers set fire to several 
farms in Dewdrop Valley.” 


“From General Sir R. Buller to General Sir G. 
White. No. 0415, code, 16th February. Your No. 67, 
14th February. Have given instructions for the two 
men you mention to be arrested if they can be found.” 


“From General Sir R. Buller to General Sir G. 
White. No. 202, 16th February. Your No. 66P, 13th 
February. I am engaged in trying to turn the enemy 
out of the position he holds south of Tugela River and 
east of Colenso. It can best be described as Monte 
Christo Farm, and consists of west slopes of Cingolo 
Mountain and east slopes of Hlangwane Hill.” 


“From General Sir R. Buller to General Sir G. 
White. Clear line. No. 203, 16th February. I hear 
that 300 Germans have joined the Boers round Lady- 
smith, and that yow will be attacked before 26th Feb. 
ruary, and that I shall be attacked at the same time.” 


“From .General Sir G. White to General Sir R. 
Buller. No. 71P, 16th: Kebruary. Your No. 203 of to- 
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ink ano k here quite possible. Have awful luck on the 24th; I had got two naval guns and @ 
Sad etc ery there ie will try to give good ac- mountain battery halfway up Spion Kop, when the 
Pr hte, count of ourselves, but men are on very short rations, troops came down. If we had had the luck out of all 

v.c G.c.B., and are consequently very weak. We are eating our the Colonels up there to have found a really good 
'G.0.S.L, ’ horses. Have no grain left for animals, and grass is fighting man, we should have ‘been in Ladysmith in 
G.C.M.G., very scarce.” four days” ?—You will have an opportunity of asking 
G.C.LE., : , ; Sir Redvers Buller himself what he meant by that; 1 

g.c.v.o.,and “From General Sir G. White to General Sir R. dommet know. 

Colonel E. A. Buller. No. 72P, 19th February, 10 a.m. Sandbach’s ih 
Altham, message to Hunter received. I congratulate you on 14897. You would rather not offer an opinion P—I could 
C.M.G. your important success. We have observed 160 wagons not give ‘any opinion, because it would be simply an in- 

2503 coming from Tugela direction and moving north. Let terpretation of another man’s mind; as a rule, you 

16 Feb. 1903. me know when you intend attacking position north of can get the best evidence from the man himself, In 

——— Tugela, and whether ‘you will come vid Bulwana or one of the messages which I dispatched on the 6th 

Colenso road, and I will try and co-operate.” J eiete 1900, I find it recorded “Attack continues, 

: ; ) and enemy been reinforced from south. All my re- 
“From General Sir G. White Oe epenal ek a gees fmt in “action. ° T° think d@aweniy Gandara 

Buller. No. 73P, 21st F pars akt® ie satis Medd: weakened his force in front of you.” We afterwards 

reinforcements for enemy sutne ar. ane ab dh oe ef knew that he did—in fact, we saw the men galloping 

Spruit Station, and about 750 mounted men have been up from the south. 


seen during last two days moving south vid Bulwana.” 
‘ 14897*. (Viscount Esher.) What number of men do 
“From General Sir R. Buller _to General Sir G. you think you had then in front of you?—That is a 
White. No. 207, 21st February. I am now engaged in very hard question, and I have dealt with it to a cer- 
pushing my way through by Pieter’s. I think there is tain degree in my written statement. I have tried to 
only a rearguard in front of me. The large Boer laager show, at the very end, that the men who were actually 
under Bulwana was removed last night. I hope to be facing him on the Tugela could be attacking me in 
with you to-morrow night. You might help by work- Ladysmith in an hour and a half at the pace they moved, 
ing north and stopping some of the enemy getting and on that occasion, on the 6th January, undoubtedly 
away. A large camp has been moved to-day from the very large numbers of the men, who had been the pre- 
hill between the station and Cesar’s Camp.” vious day on the Tugela, joined in the attack on me. I 
- é : lways accepted anything he said regardin lative — 

From General Sir G. White to General Sir R. * YS accep ything he s garding reiati 

Buller. No. 74P, 21st February. Your No. 207 of to- -numbers in front of him and me, but there was nothing 


day. We can detect no signs of enemy retreating; all sbi Rona sc to find the number of men occupying 
indications point the other way.” OL he ee y 
“From General Sir R. Buller to General Sir G. 14898. Supposing it was said that at that particular 
White. No. 208, 22nd February, I find I wasipre. “me E miscalculated the retentive power of Sir , 
mature in fixing actual date of my entry into Lady- cpheoeayn ithe: force. I thought he would jpold at 
smith, as I am meeting with more opposition than ital 000 off me. I doubt if he keeps 2,000.” | What 
Tncrpenedebuldilaniiececent ai 0 you say to that statement?—I do not agree in that 
’ 8 at all, and I did not know there was such a telegram © 


“From General Sir G. White to General Sir R, 1 ©*!Stence. 
Buller. No. 75P, 22nd February. | Reliable native 14899. It is not a telegram I am reading from, .but 
scout reports all Free State Boers gone. Transvaal I wanted to know your opinion of that statement ?— 
Boers chiefly collected at Woodhouse’s Farm, two miles’ [ think it is a gross exaggeration 
west of Pieter’s. Three guns on Table Hill, two miles ; 
west of Woodhouse’s. Effect of your guns described 14900. You think your retaining power was inuch 
as very great.” teen age ae T do. ‘he a not know that I have any- 
* t : ; thing else to say. 1 these telegrams are on recard 
From General Sir G. White to General Sir R. and they really tell the story of ity operations. There 
Buller. No. 76P, 22nd February. Your No. 208 of ig no point in the telegrams which I think meeds any 
to-day. I know you are beating the enemy, stick to further explanation from me. in 
them. I carried out a small operation this morning ; 
but my men are so weak from insufficient and inferior 14901. (Sir Frederick Darley.) I see, on ‘he 8th 
food that they are unfit for the field, horses more so.” February you again state, when it was suggested that 
SER ; they were coming by Bulwana, “I could help at Bul- 
“ From General Sir R. Buller to General 5S EO edt Vie’ There is an important point as to 
White. (Without number or date.) Received 22nd which perhaps a question could be put to me with re- 
February. Can only hold Monte Christo temporarily. gard to the pursuit, and that is part of it which you 
Shall endeavour to open communication with you fur- jaye just mentioned. 


ther on,” . 
4 A : 14902. You say, “The closer to Ladysmith you can 
From General Sir G. White to General Sir R. o.tablish yourself, the better chance we shall have 
Buller. No. 77, 26th February. I have mounted a here” ?—Yes. When I saw that the enemy were in 
7inch gun and a naval 12-pounder on Ceesar’s Camp. gicht, I kept giving Sir Redvers Buller information 
Table Hill is within range of the latter, and both Table as to what was going on within my ken all round, and 
Hill and Grobelaar’s Kloof of the former. Can I help ion T saw the troops were actually fleeing before him — 
rf Hepa by using them? Ihave only 80 rounds 7 jyanised a pursuing column; I sent round to the 
or 4°7-inch. officers commanding my regiments to know how many 


“From General Sir R. Buller to General Sir G. men could do a six miles march, and perhaps have _ 
White. No. 211, 27th February. Your 77P, 26th to fight at the end of it, and the return I got was some- 
February. I think you will be able to help me, but I thing extraordinarly meagre—I think somewhere about 
am not close enough to you yet.. I shall communicate 190 to 120 being the biggest return I got from any 
with you later on,” regiment. I ordered them to go out, and I sent wag- 

« gons with them to carry them. I said, “As long as 

From General Sir G. White to General Sir R. they go through the form of marching every now and 
Buller. No. 78P, 28th February. Iam now issuing only they turning their guns against the enemy, a force 
alb. bread stuff daily. It is of very inferior mealie qemoralised as his now is will abandon his material and 
meal, At this rate, I can hold on till 1st April; not vill break up, and I shall be playing the game.” JI re- 
longer. Report to Roberts if you think necessary. I membered using that expression, When Sir Redvers 
have 21,000 mouths to feed, counting children half Buller came into Ladysmith he found some por- 
ie tion of his force, which had preceded him, some 


“From General Sir G. : ‘ pat of the Royal Dragoons who were getting 
Buller. No. 79P, 28th Nec Folloring ‘Bors a feed for the horses, which I was able then to give 
movements observed between dawn and noon to-day; them, as I was practically relieved with a view to these 
—From direction of Pieter’s to behind Bae wase she squadrons going out to help my pursuing column, which 
guns, 20 wagons, 300 men ; from Onderbrook +0 Roode- had been detailed under orders of General Knox. 


port, and on to north-west, 5 guns, 140 wagons, 350 When Sir Redvers Buller came in he asked me: “ What 
? 





men.” are those men?’ I told him what they were, and he 

* : discouraged the pursuit. As far as I recollect, he said 
14896*. (Sir John Jackson.) What is your opinion on that he did not think that it was judicious to pursu 

General Buller’s telegram of 28th January: “We had running Boers. 
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14903. (Chairman.) Then were your men recalled ?— 
When I got that order, my Lord, I sent out and re- 
called my column; Sir Redvers Buller was in command, 


14904. (Sir Henry Norman.) How far had they gone? 
—They had gone to Modder Spruit, I think. [t is in 
my despatch of the 23rd March. 


14905. Had you been able to send provisions with 
them ?—I had no intention of their staying out very 
long ; I forget how they were equipped with regard 
to that, but I think I sent provisions with them. 
This is an extract from my despatch of 23rd March :— 
“On the 1st March, I sent Colonel W. G. Knox with 
the 1st Battalion Liverpool Regiment, 1st Battalion 
Devonshire Regiment, 2nd Battalion Gordon High- 
landers, 5th Dragoon Guards, and the 53rd and 67th 
Batteries Royal Field Artillery to move out along the 
Newcastle Road, and to harass as much as possible the 
enemy, whom we could see retiring before the success- 
ful advance of Sir Redvers Buller’s force. Colonel 
Knox carried Long Hill and Pepworth Hill, and opened 
fire with his guns on Modder Spruit Railway Station 
and the large Boer camp there, which the enemy at 
once evacuated. Both men and horses were too weak 
for rapid or prolonged operations ; but several of the 
enemy's camps were captured, and the force returned 
after having very successfully carried out their object 
to as great a distance as their weakness permitted them 
to pursue. Our casualties were two officers and six 
non-commissioned officers and men wounded.” That is 
a summary which was written at the time; it is a long 
time ago, and I could not quite recall all the incidents 
of it, I have given you the circumstances under which 
they were recalled. 


14906. And they returned under orders from: you?— 
They returned under orders from me in consequence 
of Sir Redvers Buller’s expression of disapproval of 
the pursuit. 


14907. You called them regiments; but they were 
merely skeleton regiments ?—They were skeleton regi- 
ments. 


14908. Do you remember a telegram from Sir Red- 
vers Buller dated 21st February, in which he said to 
you: “I am now engaged in pushing my way through 
by Pieters. I think there is only a rearguard in front 
of me. The large Boer laager, under Balwana, was 
removed last night. I hope to be with you to-morrow 
night. You might help by working north and stop- 
ping some of the enemy getting away’’?Yes, I re- 
member that. 


14909. And no doubt you took that as a sort of en- 
couragement to pursue ?—What was the date of that? 


14910. It was dated 21st February ?—I clearly recol- 
lect warning him that he was wrong; I recollect that 
from watching every indication I was sure that he was 
wrong, and that he would not get through. My tele- 
aes was to this effect: “Your No. 207 of to-day. 

e can detect no signs of enemy retreating” (this was 
on the 21st) “all indications point the other way.” My 
points of observation, which were very carefully or- 
ganised under my very best staff officers, showed that 
there were as many men going down south as there 
were moving off at that time. He, thinking that he 
thhad nothing but a rearguard before him, I rather think 
»went back to Colenso after that. 


14911. He says: “I find I was premature in fixing 
actual date of my entry into Ladysmith, as I am meet- 
ing with more opposition than I expected, but I am 
progressing” ?—I think, after that, he went back to 
olenso. You will see by that, Sir Henry, that the 
reason of the delay was owing to my having taken a 
more correct view of the position than he had—that 
the had many more before him. 


14912. You telegraphed again on the 22nd February : 
“Reliable native scout reports all Free State Boers 
gone, Transvaal Boers chiefly collected at Woodhouse’s 
Farm, two miles west of Pieters. Three guns on Table 
Hill, two miles west of Woodhouse’s. Effect of your 
guns described as very great.” Then you, on the same 
date, said: “Your No. 208 of to-day. I know you are 
beating the enemy; stick to them. I carried out a 
-small operation this morning ; but my men are so weak 
from insufficient and inferior food that they are unfit 
4or the field ; horses more so” ?—Quite s0 ; really, the 
-operation I tried was to get towards Bulwana, for I 
-was most anxious to take that gun that had killed so 
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many of my people before they could take it away ; 
but every officer I consulted said: ‘The men cannot 
crawl half-way up Bulwana, much less get to the top 
and fight on the top of it.” 


14913. Then Sir Redvers Buller on the 27th, which 
was six days afterwards, said: “I think you will be 
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yet. 
was the day before Dundonald rode in. 


14914. On the 28th you telegraphed to him: “I am 
now issuing only $lb. bread stuff daily. 
inferior mealie meal. At this rate I can hold on till 
1st April; not longer. Report to Roberts if you think 
necessary. I have 21,000 mouths to feed, counting 
children half-rations,” but apparently before he had 
relieved you, you had sent out troops to pursue the 
enemy ?—On the 1st of March I sent them out, and 
I was really relieved on the 28th February, when Dun- 
donald came over a hill, and some of the enemy were 
actually in rear of him ; the place over which he came, 
close under Cesar’s Camp, was not the exact line of 
retreat of the Boers. 


14915. Then Buller came in the next day ?—Buller 
came in in the middle of the day. 


14916. Had you, before he arrived, sent your troops 
away ?—Yes, I was in full pursuit before he came in. 


14917. Then did he push on any troops when your 
troops were coming back?—No, he recalled them. 


14918. He recalled your troops?—Yes. He spoke to 
the officer commanding that detachment of the Royals, 
and I do not. know what he said to him, He said very 
little to me, except what I have told you. 


14919. (Chairman.) The Royals did not go out?—I do 
not think they did; I am not quite sure of that, my 
Lord. 


14920. (Sir Henry Norman.) But you are quite cer- 
tain that no other body of troops from his force went 
out in pursuit?—Yes; I am perfectly certain. In 
answer to Lord Esher’s previous question, I have a state- 
ment here, showing that theré were 10,000 Transvaalers 
and 9,000 Free Staters in front of Ladysmith. 


14921. (Viscount Esher.) Did you form in your own 
mind any idea as to which way Sir Redvers Buller was 
likely to come to your relief ?—Simply as a question of 
my own idea; naturally, an event of such very great 
importance was fully talked over by us, and I remember 
that I and one or two of my most confidential Staff 
officers agreed that the probability was that he would 
come by the place called Blunt’s Farm. There was a 
position which the Boers held on the right bank of the 
Tugela, the only place where they kept on the right 
bank, and as he was coming on we expected that he 
would clear that right bank, that southern bank, first. 


14922. That is what he did ultimately P—That is what 
he did ultimately, somewhere near Hlangwane. 


14923. When was it that it occurred to you that he 
would clear that bank? Was it before Colenso?—I 
could not absolutely say that; it was simply as a matter 
of conversation that I did it, and I did not advise Sir 
Redvers on any point of that sort. 


14924. I quite understand that; but it did occur to 
so many people at the time, and it has occurred to so 
many people since?—The way I argued was this: he 
has got a force of the enemy on the right bank, and he 
will not cross the river and leave those behind him. 
There is also the reasonable presumption that a force 
left like that on one side of the river must be more or 
less detached, and there must be some strong reason for 
leaving it. When he took it he found the reason ; it 
turned a good deal of Colenso. 


14925. But all those considerations occurred to you 
and those officers with whom you were privately dis- 
cussing it in Ladysmith ?—Yes. I did not know anything 
about the turning. 


14926. But, in point of fact, that particular operation 
was the fourth of his series of attempts P—Yes, We only 
went on the fact that our spies told us that the Boers 
were on the right bank, and we said: “Oh! he will 
smash those first, at all events, and clear the bank he is 
going to leave behind him.” I hope that in the recording 
of that you will take it that that is simply a question 
of conversation between us inside. 


I shall communicate with you later on” ?—That Cvlonel E. A. 


Altham, 
C.MLG. 


It is of very 16 Feb. 1303. 
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_ Did you have the selection of your Sta 
son tek Mnplead ?—I got the officers I asked for 


. personally. 


d for certain 
28. Your personal Staff ?—Yes. I aske 

pice I asked for Sir Ian Hamilton, then Colonel 
Hamilton. I asked for Colonel Duff, my military secre- 
- and I named my own aides-de-camp. I do not 


Cotonel E. A. think I asked personally for anybody else. 
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Did the Commander-in-Chief discuss with you 
Rosie left England the officers he pity eae ie 
appoint on your Staff—not your personal Staff P— °, : 
do not think he did. I think if anybody had done t. fs 
it would probably have been Sir Redvers Buller. I do 
not recollect being refused anybody or having myself 
named anybody else, except those I have mentioned 

to you. 


. (Sir John Hopkins.) This is an extract from 
saaeroipay despateies Velie I think it interesting to 
have on record:—‘ The Naval Brigade of H.M.S. 
Powerful, under Captain the Hon, Hedworth Lambton, 
rivalled the best of our troops in gallantry and endur- 
ance; their long-range guns, although hampered by the 
most serious want of ammunition, have played a most 
important part in the defence, and have been most suc- 
cessful in keeping the enemy from bringing his guns 
to the ranges at which they would have been most effi- 
cient. Captain the Hon. Hedworth Lamb- 
ton, R.N., commanding the Naval Brigade, reached 
Ladysmith in the nick of time, when it became evident 
that I was not strong enough to meet the enemy in 
the open field, He brought with him his two 4.7 and 
four 12-pounder guns, which proved to ‘he the only 
ordnance in my possession capable of equalling in range 
the enemy’s heavy guns. Although the ammunition 
available was very limited, Captain Lambton so 
economised it that it lasted out to\the end of the siege. 
and under his directions the naval guns succeeded in 
keeping at a distance the enemy’s siege guns, a service 
which was of the utmost importance, Captain Lambton, 
personally, has been the life of the garrison throughout 
the siege.” I think I may ask, on that, Sir George, 
and on the evidence you have personally given, whether 
your attention at any time was called to any inaccurate 
shooting on the part of the 4.7 guns P—No. 


14931. Or the 12-pounders P—I have said, with regard 
to the 12-pounders, that they were guns of shorter range, 
and thev were sometimes outranged. It is a shorter and 
a much less powerful gun, and I have seen the shot fall 
very much short, 


14932. But you are speaking of the naval 12-pounders ? 
—Yes, 


149335. (Sir George Taubman-Goldie.) You sat on the 
Army Board, the Commander-in-Chiefs Oonfidential 
Committee P—Yes. 


14934. And that committee only used to begin sitting 
in a time of crisis or emergency. We have it in evidence 
that once before it sat, in 1898?—Yes; I think I men- 
tioned something of that sort. 


14935. In times of emergency, when war. is in. sight, or 
war is going on, the Army Board is found very useful as 
a committee P—I think most useful. 


14936. Would it not be equally desirable that that 
Army Board should be used in times of peace also, to 
get together in one body the military opinion of the War 
Office, which could then be impressed upon the Secretary 
of State as the whole military opinion of the War Office ? 
—I think you, have struck absolutely at one of the 
greatest wants in our military administration, I think 
that under other conditions, when I have been in a 
tesponsible military position, political negotiations could 
scarcely have outrun military preparations to the extent 
that they did before the late war. 


_ 14937. And, just as the Army should be prepared in 
time of peace for war, so the Army Board might in time 
of peace carry on the functions that it is found neces- 
‘ary 1t should carry on in time of war?—I think so; and 
rear a eae os a.crisis comes, as it did, 

pe views of the soldier who is principally responsible 
should be heard by the themivers of ihe Cabines ae 

selves. Ido not for one momént suppose that such a 


thing is practicable under our Consiitut? : 
the Commander-in-Chief as onstitution as having 
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portant witness they can call in the country. I borrow 
my ideas from the position which I had the honour to 
occupy as Commander-in-Chief in India under his Lord- 
ship, your Chairman. I sat in Council as a member of 
the Government of India and heard what was going on 
politically, and I have no hesitation in saying that if I 
had thought the political ultimatum would have come 
before military preparation, I should have received the 
greatest attention from His Excellency the Viceroy and. 
other members of the Government of India with regard 
to some method of temporising for a bit, until I was — 
more in a position to strike when they wanted me. 


14938. There is one other question I wish to ask. Did 
you see the Director of Military Intelligence before you — 
sailed P—I really forget. There was no interview of mine 
with the Director of Military Intelligence of sufficient 
Importance to impress itself deeply on my memory. 


14939. The Intelligence Department, as they were then’ 
—the Intelligence and Mobilisation, as they are now— 
have the preparation of schemes of defence, have they 
not, under the Order in Council ?—Yes. Do you mean 
the late Order in Council ? 


14940. They had under the Order in Council of 1895. 
Does not that rather point to the fact. that the Intel-. 
gence Department had not a sufficient standing in the 

ar Office, that they had not sufficient weight, that 
the brain of the Army was put in a subordinate position, 
and never actually came into contact with the General 
who was being sent out to take command in the field P— _ 
I had a very intelligent representative of the Intelli- 
gence Department with me, who brought with him 
every reference that he thought would be useful to me. 


14941. That might be; but at the same. time, that, 
might not always be the case. What I suggest is that, 
as the Intelligence Department of the Army is charged — 
with the preparation of offensive and defensive schemes, 
it seems of the highest importance that the head of 
that Department should be an officer of such standing — 
and weight in the counsels of the War Office, and more 
or less in an independent position there, that it would’ 
enable him to discuss with authority all such matters 
with the Generals going out to take charge of cam- 
paigns ?—Well, I can see advantages and disadvantages 
in that. To begin with, I think it is a little bit too 
much to say that the Intelligence Department holds 
the brains of the Army, and I think the Commander-in- 
Chief and the Adjutant-General should be quite as 
capable men as the man at the head of the Intelligence. — 


14942. I mean the thinking part, the brain in the 
singular, which means something quite different ?—I say 
I am perfectly, certain it is a false move to have any, 
co-ordinate authority with the Commander-in-Chief. I 
can quite imagine in. a case of that sort the Intelligence 
officer at the head of the Intelligence being likely to. 
have a scheme of his own that he would give more force 
to than the Commander-in-Chief, nek 


14943. And in some cases, perhaps, with advantage > 
—Yes; but then there are other cases in which it would 
be.a disadvantage. 


14944. We may not always have a Commander-in- 
Chief of the ability of Lord Wolseley and Lord Roberts? 
—We have the British Army to choose from, You migne. 
make the man at the head of the Intelligence Depart- 
ment Commander-jn-Chief. 


14945. I put the question in this way: As one depart- _ 
ment of the Army is told off—whether it is called Intel- 
ligence, or Intelligence, and Mobilisation, or General 
Staff, or any other name, I care, not—and is told off 
specially——-?—I quite see what you are tending to- 
wards, but I cannot give an altogether unqualified assent. 
to what you wish to convey. I think that it would be a 
terrible millstone to tie round the neck of a General 
officer to go out loaded with advice from a department 
which was organised and recognised as his military 
advisers on certain points of strategy. Let me instance 
the case in point of Natal: There were certain schemes 
which I know now, at all events, were laid do and 
I think that. probably the Director-General of Intelli- 
gence would have laid undue stress upon them, which — 
would have been very hard, and would have handica 
the General going out if he found conditions so far 
altered. 


14946. You quite understand I am. not suggesting 
that the hands of the General in the field should be 
fettered in any way whatever ; it is simply schemes put 









efore him, that he may discuss them?—I think that 
ight be done, but I think you would incline to put the 
ead of the Intelligence Department too high. 


14947. I put him in the position that Von Moltke was 
in?—Von Moltke was the Chief of the Staff of the 
amperor, 


14948. And the discipline of the Army was under a 
ifferent department entirely; that is the Commander- 
in-Chief’s Department ?—But in the German Army the 
Emperor occupies a position as head of the Army which 
prevents anything like co-ordinate authority. 


14949. I was proceeding rather on the lines of the 
Hartington Commission, and I asked you these questions 
because you have served in these departments in tho 
War Office P—I was not long in the War Office. 


14950. How long were you in the War Office P—About 
a year. 

14951. (Viscount Esher.) Who was Adjutant-General 
when you left England ?—Sir Evelyn Wood. 


14952. I suppose you had interviews with him, had 
you not?—I had interviews with Sir Evelyn Wood; I 
do not think I had any official interview with Sir 
Evelyn Wood with a view to anything concerning Natal. 





14953. I suppose you talked over things ?—I remem- 
‘ber talking over with him Sir Redvers Buller as our 
chief. 

14954. You did not see Sir John Ardagh?—I do not 
remember ever seeing Sir John Ardagh. 


14955. (Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal.) You point 
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out the great advantage the Boers as mounted in- 
fantry had over you with your infantry. Do you know, 
or have you any idea, how it was that in the early part 
of the war the Colonial Governments were discouraged 
from sending mounted men to South Africa?—I have 
no information on the point, my Lord. 


14956. (Sir Henry Norman.) Your force was mainly 
composed of the troops from India and the troops that 
had been some time in the Cape on foreign service P— 


Yes, 


14957. And therefore, I presume, you consider they 
were a particularly seasoned body of troops to have under 


your orders; they were not raw troops ?—No; they were 
good troops. 


14958. And there was not an undue proportion of 
recruits at all?—No, by no means. 


14959. Something has been said about raw troops, and 
so on, at the Cape; that would not apply to them ?—No. 


14960. And we must suppose that no troops that you 
were ever likely to have under your orders would have 
been better able to sustain privation such as you sus- 
tained without breaking down ?—I agree, 


14961. Therefore we may assume that however seasoned 
the troops might be, under the circumstances your garri- 
son underwent in Ladysmith, they would in the same 
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way have broken down, and been unfit for active more- 


ment ?—I think so. 


14962. (Chairman.) Is there any other point you would 
like to mention, Sir George ?—I do not think so. 
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Appendices pages 617 and 631, post.) 





14963. (Chairman.) You have been good enough to 
prepare for us a summary of evidence as to your opera- 
tions, and, if you have no objection, we will take that 
as the answer to the first question in your evidence, 
and then proceed to ask any questions which we may 
have, or to hear any comments you may desire to sub- 
mit with regard to any part of it as we go through it ; 
will that suit you ?—Quite so. 


PREPARATION FOR WAR —INTFRVIEW WITH LoRD 
' LANSDOWNE, JUNE. 


In June, 1899, I was summoned from Aldershot by 
Lord Lansdowne, who told me that, in the event of 
the war in South Africa, I had been selected to hold 
the command-in-chief. After submitting to him 
what seemed to me a preferable arrangement, I ac- 
cepted the command, and we proceeded to discuss the 
question of the military policy to be pursued. I main- 
tained that the only practicable route was that through 
the Orange Free State. He declined even to discuss 
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this. Ultimately, we agreed that one Army Corps, a 
Cavalry Division, and seven battalions for the lines of 
communication would be a sufficient force, if the ob- 
ject of the Government were merely to attack the 
Transvaal ; but I added that to leave the Orange Free 
State out of account was, to my mind, impossible. 
After leaving Lord Lansdowne, I saw the Commander. 
in-Chief at the War Office, gave him a summary of my 
remarks, and received from him a promise uf every 
assistance that he could afford. I begged both Loru 
Lansdowne and Lord Wolseley to recollect that I was 
not in the same position as Lord Wolseley when he 
organised the Egyptian Expedition of 1882, for he 
was then the Adjutant-General, and had the whole of 
tha War Office at his back, whereas I was fully em. 
ployed with my work at Aldershot. 


INTERVIEW WITH Lorp LanspowNE, JULY.—MINUTE 
6TH JULY. 
I heard no more of warlike preparations tiii the 3rd 
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midd’e of June, I had on every possible occasion urged — 
upon the Secretary of State for War that it was mere 
self-deception to imagine that we could undertake en~ 


d by telegram from 
f. 1 The of July, when I was summone y ) 
oo Hon. Devonshire to London, There Lord Lansdowne in- 
Sir Redvers formed me that he had under consideration a proposal 







Buller,  ¢, nd out to South Africa one Division of infantry expedition against the Transvaal alone, leaving the 
V.C.,G.C.B., pa. Brigade of cavalry. I asked whither these Orange Free State out of account. On the 23rd Septem- 
G.0.M-G. ‘and with what object. ber, Lord Lansdowne asked me to place upon paper my 


troops were to be sent, 
I found there was no definite object, but that it was 
considered desirable to send some troops to some 
part of South Africa. After discussing the matter with 
him at some length, I went to the War Office to see 
Lord Wolseley ; but, finding that he had left the office, 
I sent him a memorandum. now dated 6th July 1899, 
summarising the views which I had expressed to Lord 
Lansdowne. Herein I summed up my conclusions ‘n 
the following words : 

“My view is that any operations against Pretoria 
should be commenced in the following sequence : 

1. “Strengthen the Cape Colony and Natal garri- 
sons to the extent that local authority now think suffi- 
cient to protect these colonies.” 

2. “Make up your mind as to the route, and defi- 
nitely as to the atiitude to be adopted towards the 
Orange Free State.” 

3. “Commence the formation of magazines on the 
intended line of route, and the mobilization of the 
active force.” 

4. «Send out this fighting force.” 

The proposal to send out these 10,000 men came to 
nothing. I pressed hard at this time, and afterwards, 
that our Colonies might be garrisoned in accordance 
with a proper scheme of defence. I urged this again 
and again, but without success. 


INTERVAL OF APPARENT INACTION. 


From that date to the 15th August affairs went on 
but slowly at the War Office. No Council of War was 
held; no plan of campaign was adopted; no regular 
military preparations were undertaken. In the middle 
of August I heard that all preparations for war in South 
Africa, entailing expenditure had been stopped, and 
that the Secretary of State for War had gone to Ireland. 
Mr. Balfour, during his absence, came to the War Office 
and had an interview with Mr. Wyndham and Lord 
Wolseley. I also heard that it was believed that an 
Ultimatum was to be sent to the Transvaal on the 
llth September. 


Minutzs To Lorp SALISBURY, 5TH SEPTEMBER. 


The condition of affairs seemed to me to be alarming, 
for the intelligence given in the newspapers made it impos- 
sible to believe that war could be avoided. Not knowing 
what else to do, I approached the private secretary to 
Lord Salisbury. He came down next day to Aldershot, 
when I presented my views to him in such a light that he 
thought it his duty to lay them before Lord Salisbury on 
the following morning. I drew up a short unofficial 
memorandum, dated the 3rd September, arguing to the 
conclusion that the time had come for the diplomatic 
authorities to consult the military authorities. On the 
5th, I heard that Lord Salisbury desired my views on the 
military situation. These I set forth in a memorandum 
addressed to the Commander-in-Chief of 5th September, 
1899, 

As a result of this memorandum, the Cabinet decided 
to send to India for a force of 5,500 men, which was the 
only organised body of troops that we could put in the 
field at the moment, without dislocating the whole of our 
mobilization arrangements. 
wrote to the Secretary of State for War, pointing out that 
a Commander would be wanted in Natal when those rein- 
forcements should arrive, and adding that, from the 
military point. of view, it would be wise to make pro- 
vision at once for a further force in Natal. He replied 
by return of post, saying that he did not see how, in the 
face of the decision of the Cabinet, the War Office could he 
expected to do more at that moment. Matters again 
drifted, and, apparently, the Government received news 
that the military situation was becoming less acute, for, 
on the 14th September, on learning that the Officer Com- 
manding at Cape Town had made contracts for 1000 
mules more than were immediately required, the War 
Office directed that the contract for the excess number 
shouldbe cancelled, andcompensation paid tothe contractor. 
MINUTE oF 247u SEPTEMBER, Ruaarpina Route TO 

BE ADoprEp, 


From the first moment of my appointment in the 
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reasons for attaching so much importance to the adoption 
of the route through the Orange Free State for invasion of 
the Transvaal. Accordingly I sent him a memorandum 
On the subject, dated 24th September. Herein I set 
forth, among other matters, that, owing to the configura- 
tion of the Natal frontier, an advance upon Pretoria by 
Natal would mean a flank march of 200 miles across the 
front of a doubtful friend, and, possibly, a concealed 
enemy. I added that the Orange Free State was open 
country, containing a good quantity of supplies, and that 
an advance through it would give us every chance of 
dispos.ng of the Orange Free State first and settling with 
the Transvaal alone afterwards. 


DETERMINATION TO START IN ADVANCE oF TROOPS. | 


The Cabinet met on the 29th September; and I was 
afterwards told by Lord Lansdowne that at this meeting 
the Government had decided to adopt the route by the 
Orange Free State, and to proceed with all military pre- 
parations excepting the mobilization of the men. On the 
30th therefore I wrote to Lord Lansdowne that further 
delay im the provision of troops would te to incur a very 
dangerous 1isk, and pressed for the immediate despatch of 
the reinforcements by the best ships that could be ob- 
tained. ‘I think,” I said, that if they delay the despateh 
of troops the Government will be incurring a very grave 
responsibility.” In reply Lord Lansdowne professed him- 
self unable to call out the Reserves, or in other words to 
mobilise, before the 7th of October. I reckoned from this 
date that the earliest embarkation of troops would take 
place about the 22nd October, and that the Army Corps 
would be assembled at Cape Colony by 22nd December. 
I therefore urged that I should start for South Africa ky 
the first steamer on the 7th October; but eventually the — 
14th was fixed as the date of my departure, and on the 
9th I was gazetted Commander-in-Chief of the expedition. 
Before sailing I received two telegrams. One from Sir 
George White, of 3rd October, deprecated any weakening 
of the force in Natal and further hinted that a strong 
cavalry force sent through Van Reenan’s Pass could 
threaten both the Orange Free State and the Transvaal. 
In reply the Commander-in-Chief informed him, at my 
request, that any advance of cavalry through Van 
Reenan’s Pass until it should be strongly held by our 
infantry would be unwise, adding that any misfortune to 
our arms now would be peculiarly unfortunate, and that 
the Glencoe position was not a very safe one with the 
force of infantry at that time in Natal. I had from the ~ 
very first protested as strongly as possible against tke 
occupation of Glencoe. Another telegram of 4th Octoker, 
from the General Officer Commanding at Cape Town, 
reported that he had stationed a half battalion at each of 
the following places: Kimberley, Orange River, De Aar, 
Naauwpoort, and Molteno. On the 9th October the two. 
Republics presented an ultimatum, and on the 11th 
invaded British territ ry. 






GENERAL CONSIDERATION AFFECTING PLAN or CAMPAIGN. 


On the 14th October I sailed with my staff from South- 
ampton; and at this point I think I may most conveni- 
ently set forth the broad principles upon which I pro- 
posed to base my conduct of the war. In the first place.’ 
it was evident that the war would ke of the kind which is’ 
descrited by General Jomini as a national war. In such 
wars it may be remarked, he predicts in a striking passage _ 
the failure of the invader as inevitable. Secondly it — 
would be a war against a civilised enemy, in an uncivilised 
country—in a country, that is to say, where civilised man ~ 
had so far done little to subdue Nature to himself, and — 
could undo that little with smal! difficulty. Thirdly, we had 
to deal with young communities, planted in an enormous 
territory. The characteristics of such communities are 
always the same. The population is widely scattered. 
The man who makes his home in the wilderness claims: 
to do that which is right in his own eyes ; end though the law 
may be obeyed, it cannot be enforced. Redress of injury is 
sought, not in legal process, but in retaliation. Thereisno- 
highly organised machinery of administration, and the influ-- 
ence and authority of the central Government are of: 
narrow range and of trifling weight. Moreover,: time 
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fas not yet glorified the seat of Government with a halo 
of sentiment. To every man his own home is the capital. 
Hence there is no commanding centre by the occupation 
of which the whole country or even a whole district can 
be brought into subjection; no vital spot at which a 
single blow can be struck that will paralyse every mem- 
ber of the body. There are living organisms which can 
be divided into a multitude of fragments without 
destroying the individual life of each fragment. As a 
whole, the organism has ceased to be, but as a multitude 
of parts its vitality is unimpaired ; iand if its life is to 
be wholly extinguished, every fragment must be separ- 
ately destroyed. With such organisms these communi- 
ties have much in common. This lesson is written large 
in our past military history. The experience of the 
American War of Independence shows that the mere 
oceupation of provincial capitals in such a country is 
of little furtherance to the work of conquest. General 
Howe’s capture of New York and its outworks, after 
several successful actions and severe loss inilicte:i on 
the enemy, gained him no territory outside the line of 
his outposts; his capture of Philadelphia effected little 
more; General Clinton’s capture of Charlestown, to- 
gether with the whole of its garrison, little more. ix- 
perience of the same war goes also to show vhat the 
neutrality of the inhabitants in such circumstances can 
only be secured by protecting them against the intimida- 
tion of their countrymen. New Jersey abounded in oaths 
and professions of loyalty, when General Howe pursued 
Washington through the province, and while his line of 
posts stood safe on the Delaware; but the whole popula- 
tion turned against the British when that line was broken 
by a sudden attack of Washington. So, too, the very 
men who had been armed by Lord Cornwallis for the 
protection of South Carolina, turned against him directly 
that he moved his troops to meet the advance of an 
American army from North Carolina. ane, 

In the face of such lessons, it was plain to me that 
the war could only be carried to a successful conclusion 
by the actual conquest of every armed man in the field ; 
and this task promised to be doubly difficult owing to 
the extreme mobility of the enemy. It seemed to me, 
therefore, that the best chance of success, until our 
troops should have been trained to a novel style of 
warfare, was to allow the Boers, if possible, to take up 
some tactical position, and strive to crush them by 
sheer weight of numbers. But in any case, I was con- 
vinced that my true objective was the enemy’s force 
in the field, wherever it might be, and that any purely 
strategical movement undertaken, except in obedience 
to this guiding principle, would be a mere flourish in the 
air. 

One advantage we did indeed possess, namely, that 
the Boers were divided into two distinct and inde- 
pendent States, which in the past had not lived together 
on the most friendly terms. This division it seewsd to 
me politic to widen to the utmost; and to this and I 

_ designed (see Memorandum of 24th September) to crush 

the Orange Free State completely before dealing with 
the Transvaal. I was the more powerfully impelled 
towards this course by the example of Lord Cornwallis’s 
campaign in the Carolinas; when, though he did 
indeed fight his way successfully from Charlestown 
into Virginia, he merely squandered his troops in un- 
profitable victories, and accomplished less than nothing. 
In fact, he was like a man who tries to arrest the flow 
of a river by walking through it. Such a man may, 
indeed, stem its force where he stands, but let him 
move where he will, the waters always close before ani 
behind and around him. 

There existed another internal division within the 
Transvaal itself. A line drawn (roughly speaking) 
north and south through Pretoria marks a line of 
cleavage between the inhabitants. To the east of that 
line the people were pastoralists by occupation and 
followers of Joubert in politics. To the west of that 
line they were agriculturists by occupation and _ fol- 
lowers of Kruger in politics. Thus there was between 
the two a conflict of interests and a conflict of political 
opinion; and the gulf between them was widened by 
the fact that the eastern inhabitants, being far superiot 
in wealth, enlightenment, and education, regarded 
those of the west with no little contempt. Of this 
division also I hoped to take advantage. 

On the 17th October I arrived at Madeira, where 1 
received telegrams from Sir George White and General 
Walker to the effect that the forces of the two Republics 
were converging towards Dundee and Ladysmith. 
General Forestier-Walker also reported from Cape Town 
that Mafeking and Kimberlev were isolated, and that he 
was taking steps to strengthen the garrison at Orange 
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River Bridge. While approving General Walker’s dis- 
positions, 1 urged him not to risk much at Naauwpoort 
or Molteno until he felt himself to be in sufficient 
strength. 


ARRIVAL AT CAPE Town.—TuHe SITUATION. 


At. 9.15 on the evening of the 30th October, I arrived 
at Cape Town. I then learned that the Boers had 
utilised to the utmost the advantages given to them 
by their greater readiness for war. ‘ihe small garrisons 
otf Mafeking and Kimberley were beleaguered, though 
not apparently surrounded. All the bridges over tue 
Orange River, except that known as Orange Hiver 
Bridge on the Western Railway, were in the hands of 
the enemy. Further, the Boers had already occupied 
the northern border of Cape Colony with some 5,000 
men, while reports from the Dutch districts in Cape 
Colony pointed to considerable disaffection to British 
rule. In Natal Sir George White had had severai 
encounters with the enemy, but, though he had on one 
or two occasions obtained a small advantage, it was 
evident that he had failed to check their alvance. He 
reported that General Hunter, my Chief of the Staff, 
whom I had told to join me, was indispensable to him. 
I was fain to consent, though the loss of his services to 
me at the moment was very serious. 

On the morning of the 31st October, I received three 
telegrams from Sir George White. The first, dated the 
28th October, told me that Natal required the earliest 
reinforcements possible. The second and third, dated 
the 50th, reported to me the action fought upon that 
day, and its unsatisfactory issue. I landed, and met 
the Governor and the Admiral. The Governor pressed 
me to make the defence of the Cape Peninsula my first 
care. I lost no time, however, in ordering a brigade- 
division of artillery, which had just arrived, to 
strengthen the defences of Orange River Bridge and De 
Aar. I pegged the Admiral to take immediate. steps 
for the protection of Durban, and to prepare it for 
defence by landing guns and men from the fleet, as I 
had not at the moment a single soldier that I coald 
send there. 

In the afternoon I saw Mr. Schreiner, the Prins 
Minister, who undertook to use his influence wiih 
President Steyn, to prevent an invasion of the Colony 
by a force of the Orange Free State. I need hardly 
say that his efforts were fruitless. In the course of the 
next few days Mr. Schreiner, at my request, sounded 
the magistrates of the Dutch districts as to the effect 
of calling out the local Volunteers. The answer in every 
case was to the purport that this step would only enlist 
recruits for the ranks of the enemy. I also pressed 
Sir Alfred Milner to proclaim martial law ; and, since 
he felt unable to do so, I arranged with the police that 
the principal Boer agents and spies should be 
“ shadowed.” I made every arrangement to arrest 
them simultaneously, place them on board a transport 
in the harbour, and send them to Lourengo Marques 
the captain of the ship being ordered to make the 
voyage last at least a month. The time for the arrests 
was fixed, and the transport was lying at anchor with 
steam up, when at the last moment Sir Alfred Milner 
decided that the project had better be abandoned. 

Meanwhile the only military operations possible 
with the force at my disposal were to secure Orange 
River Bridge, and to cover the English-speaking 
districts south and east of Queenstown during the dis- 
tribution of arms to every loyal subject in them. I 
withdrew the two small posts at Naauwpoort and Storm- 
berg as being dangerously exposed and too far advancs,. 
to be of value for defence. 

On the ist November, while still imperfectly im- 
formed as to Sir George White’s situation, I telegraphed 
to the Commander-in-Chief that in the circumstances 
I thought I ought to strike straight at Bloemfontein, 
as the best chance of relieving the pressure on 
Kimberley and Ladysmith. A few hours later J 
received a further telegram from Sir George White, 
saying that he could not withdraw from Ladysmith, 
and that he had sent a single battalion to guard the 
bridge at Colenso, as the best step that he could take 
for the protection of Natal. This was followed by a 
series of telegrams from Mr. Rhodes and others at 
Kimberley, all crying out loudly for relief, and one of 
them hinting at surrender if relief were withheld. 

The military situation on the Ist November was as 
follows:—On the side of Cape Colony the enemy ha! 
invested Mafeking and Kimberley. They had occupied 
Colesberg and Norvals Pont bridges. They were in 
foree at Bethulie, had crossed the bridge with aboat 
3,0. men, had destroyed the line, and were marching 
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cashire. 

Orange River Bridge :—9th Lancers, 62nd and half 
75th Batteries Royal Field Artillery, four 
companies Loyal North Lancashire, four com- 
panies Royal Munster Fusiliers. 

De Aar:—18th and half 75th Batteries Royal 
Field Artillery, 2nd King’s Own Yorkshire 
Light Infantry, four companies 2nd Royal 
Berkshire. 

Queenstown :—Four companies 2nd Royal Berk- 
shire. 

Stellenbosch :—Two companies Royal Munster. 

Excluding Army Service Corps and Departmental 
Corps, there were, therefore, in Cape Colony, of 
Regulars :— 

One regiment cavalry, three batteries Royal Field 
Artillery, and three battalions and six com- 
panies infantry, 

extended along 340 miles of frontier. 

On the side of Natal 12,000 men, with two months 
supplies, were concentrated at Ladysmith, but unable 
to withdraw from it. For the protection of Natal I had 
one mounted battery, one battalion at Colenso, and one 
at Durban. No reinforcements could arrive from 
England for a fortnight. 

By the 4th November I had formed a sufficiently clear 
idea of the situation to make my plans and report to 
the War Office. 

On the 8th November, General French arrived from 
Natal, bearing a letter to me from Sir George White. 
I had hoped that General White would have been able 
to send all the cavalry out of Ladysmith, but, though I 
gave way on this point to his representations, I insisted 
that General French should be sent out even though the 
cavalry remained. After perusal of this letter, and 
several conversations with General French, I was more 
than ever satisfied that Sir George White’s force was 
powerless to protect Natal, and I began to think that 
it would be essential for me to go there myself. As I 
had foreseen (see my mieworandum 24th September), 
the Boers had advanced upon Natal in force—had, in 
fact, made it the principal objective of their operations. 
The whole of the Transvaal army that could be col- 
lected at the time, together with the best of the forces 
of the Orange Free State, had been directed upon it. 
Already the entire area of the Colony north of the 
Tugela (excepting the few square miles held by the 
Ladysmith garrison), had passed into their hands, and 
had been practically annexed to their dominion. Com- 
puting their forces at lowest at 20,000 men, T calculated 
that not less than one half, 10,000 men, could be spared 
for the conquest of Natal south of the Tugela. To meet 
these I had, including local levies, but 2,200 men, and 
these sadly deficient in mounted men and artillery. 
Nothing more could be done than to concentrate them 
at Estcourt, for the position at Colenso would never 
have been tenable; and I instructed the Commander 
not to risk prolonged defence either of the place or of 
Pietermaritzburg, but to make sure, at all sacrifice, of 
Durban, and to destroy the railway as he retired. _ 

The Government of Natal now of their own motion 
prepared to evacuate Maritzburg by removing the 
resords, and so forth; and it seemed most probable that 
the enemy’s advance would only be checked by the sea. 
My private information led me to believe that if they did 
reach the sea they would receive aid from some European 
Power, and that they counted upon such aid. In any 
case, unless they were met and repelled by our forces, 
they would enjoy undisputed possession of the Garden 
Colony, the most English province of South Africa, for 
at least two months; for, even supposing that an ad- 
vance upon Bloemfontein would cause them to withdraw, 
I could not hope to move in force from the frontier of 
Cape Colony before 22nd December, and while I was 
certain of the gravest political disadvantage from allow- 
ing Natal to pass into the hands of the Boers, I was 
extremely sceptical as to any strategical profit that 
might be gained from it. tm fact, from the moment 
when I knew that the mai army of the Transvaal had 
moved into Natal I felt convinced that something more 
than an advance on Bloemfontein woukd be needed to 

compel Jt to retire. A new theatre of operations 
1,000 miles distant from that contemplated by the sithiee 
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tities at home, had been opened by the Boer invasion 
of South Natal, and there was no escaping from the fact, 
I therefore decided upon every ground that the deliver- 
ance of South Natal must be my first object, combined - 
if possible with the rescue of Sir George White’s force” 
for active operations. I should have preferred to have 
devoted every possible man of my forces to Natal, for in 
Natal lay my true objective—the principal force of the 
enemy. Further, since the bulk of the Transvaal Army 
in that quarter consisted of Easterners of Joubert’s 
party. and under his command, it was possible that a 
severe blow struck at them might dishearten them and 
set them at variance with Kruger’s party. | 

But at the same time I felt it impossible to ignore 
Kimberley. That town represented to the native the 
symbol of British power and property in South Africa, 
and I feared the effect of its fall upon the native mind in 
general and upon the Basutos in particular. Moreover, 
though I felt the fullest confidence in the military coim- 
mandant, Colonel Kekewich, I did not trust the other 
powers within the city. 


PLAN OF OPERATIONS. 


Very reluctantly, therefore, I decided to divide my 
forces. By the 10th November I had definitely deter- 
mined upon my plans. These were to send Lord Methuen 
with one full division to advance along the western rail- 
way to Kimberley, throw into it a few naval guns of long 
range. which the Admiral had kindly placed at my dis- 
posal, together with their crews and a reinforcement of a 
battalion and a half. This done, he was to return imme- 
diately to the Orange River, bringing with him such of 
the natives and non-combatants as Colonel Kekewich 
might wish to send out of the town. I considered that 
Kimberley, thus strengthened, would be perfectly safe 
against any attack, and would be, so to speak, off my 
hands until the time should come for the general ad- 
vance. My information was that Cronje was in the 
neighbourhood of Mafeking, and that the largest force 
by which Lord Methuen was likely to be opposed did not 
exceed 4,000 men. I gave him a supply-column sufficient 
to carry five days’ supplies. Five days’ supplies cam 
always be made to last for seven, and men can always 
carry one extra day’s rations. Hence I hoped that on 
arrival at the Modder Lord Methuen would be able to 
leave the railway and approach Kimberley by whatever 
route might seem to him most advantageous. A suffi- 
cient force of mounted men I could not give him, for ¥ 
had none to give. 

So much for the Western Railway and for Kimberley. 
As to the Midland Railway, the hostility of the Dutch 
distri¢ts of Graaf Reinet and Cradock was such that I 
abandoned the idea of using it for the time, and with- 
drew from it most of the rolling stock. But to hinder 
the advance of the Boers then at Colesberg upon these 
districts I placed General French in command at Naauw- 
poort, with orders further to train the Cavalry Division. 
as it should arrive, in the work required of it. He was 
not to attempt an engagement, but to teach his men to” 
manoeuvre, and by harassing tactics to worry the Boers, 
if possible, out of Colesberg. The Eastern Railway I 
held as far north as Queenstown, where I placed General 
Gatacre in command to cover East London and the 
English settlers in King Williamstown and the adjacent 
districts. His instructions were to run no risks, to raise 
as many Volunteers as he could, and to worry and 
obstruct the enemy as much as possible. On Lord 
Methuen’s return from Kimberley it was my design that 
he should clear the northern districts of Cape Colony by 
working from Orange River eastward, and seize the 
bridges for the ultimate advance. I arranged accord-— 
ingly for the accumulation of supplies for him at Orange 
River, De Aar, Port Elizabeth, and East London, so that 
he should open new lines of supply as he moved eastward, — 
The work of clearing accomplished, he was to concen- 
trate at Bethulie for an advance on Bloemfontein, 

For the work in Natal I appointed General Clery with 
three brigades. 

It will be observed that these operations, if successful, 
would have restored the situation to that which existed 
before the opening of the war, and upon which the whole 
plan of the campaign, as formulated in England, had 
been based. Had the two colonies been garrisoned 
according to a systematic scheme of defence, as I recom- 
mended in July, 1899, no such operations would have 
been necessary. I need hardly add that if the enemy 
had chosen to press their advantages, and t¢ advance 
boldly both in Natal and Cape Colony during the fort- 
night that followed the 50th October, it would have been 
extremely difficult for me to have prevented them, from 
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sheer lack of troops. As it was, I could only hold the: 
all-important crossing at Orange River Bridze, and 
make a show of protection on the Eastern Railway by 
leaving my bases in Cape Colony unguarded. 

GENERAL SITUATION 22ND. NOVEMBER—DEPARTURE 

FOR DURBAN. 

On the 9th November the first troops arrived from 
England, and by the 20th a sufficient number had dis- 
embarked to ward off the peril that had hitherto hung 
over us. On that day Lord Methuen was almost ready to 
proceed on his march upon Kimberley ; Naauwpoort had 
been occupied just in time on the 18th; and General 
French was at De Aar organising a flying column to 
operate against the Boer commando at Colesburg. 
Queenstown was held by General Gatacre with a bat- 
talion and a half, besides Volunteers. In Natal, where 
General Clery had assumed command, General Hildyard 
with his whole brigade had reached Estcourt, and Lyttel- 
ton’s and Barton’s brigades had either arrived at Durban 
or were on their way thither from Cape Town. One and 
al] of these forces were sadly deficient in mounted men, 
but that I could not help. On the 22nd, after leaving 
an appreciation of the situation with General Forestier- 
Walker for his guidance, I embarked for Natal, where 
the Generals had from the first urgently requested my 
presence. 

The situation in Natal was, indeed, far from comfort- 
able. The Boers had passed south of the Tugela as early 
as the Ist November, and had now about 3,000 men in a 
strong position about 15 miles west of Estcourt, some 
800 at Weenen, who were threatening the railway between 

_ Weston and Estcourt, and about 1,006 on the Blaaukrantz 
River north of Frere. On the 21st General Clery had re- 
ported that Estcourt was seriously threatened, and that he 
was apprehensive that therailway might be cut behind him. 
Our want of mounted men made it impossible to deal with 
so mobile an enemy as the Boers, and it was not until one 
party encamped on General Hildyard’s communications at 
Highlands that it was possible to strike at them. He seized 
his opportunity with great promptitude, and attacked 
them on the night of the 22nd-23rd. Tactically the attack 
was not wholly successful, but General Hildyard gained 
his object, for the enemy at once evacuated the position 
and retreated in two bodies through Weenen and Ulundi 
to the North of the Tugela. 

ARRIVAL AT DURBAN, 25TH NovEMBER—PREPARATIONS 
AND PLANS. 

I was met by this welcome news when I landedat Durban 
at 7 p.m. November 25th, and on the 26th I reported it 
in a letter of that date. My original intention had been 
to send the Colonial troops (which from the moment of my 
arrival in South Africa I had been raising in Natal and 
Cape Colony) through Zululand to occupy a position near 
Helpmakaar, while I attacked on the line of the Tugela, 
and I had hoped by this operation to relieve Ladysmith 
without difficulty. I was encouraged in this design by the 
result of General Hildyard’s action, which showed that a 
force of Boers, even though commanded by their Com- 
mandant-General in person, would not, even after a 
tactical success, hold their positions with our troops on 
both sides of them. 

On arriving at Maritzburg I found this plan would be 
impossible. First, the number of Colonials raised was less 
than lexpected. Next, owing to the effects of therinderpest, 
it was practically impossible to obtain sufficient ox-wagons 
for such a supply column as the advance through Zululand 
would have required. As it was,I was obliged in the Dutch 
districts to use my powers of impressment under martial 
law to obtain the wagons absolutely necessary even for a 
direct advance along the railway. In Natal the entire 
staff equipment of an army had to be created. The whole 
of the local staff, except the Ordnance officer, was with Sir 
George White in Ladysmith. My own staff had been dis- 
persed for urgent duties in Cape Colony. It seemed, from 
such seanty information as I could get, that the garrison 
of Ladysmith could be maintained on full rations till 
the end of the year, and for an uncertain time longer 
in a state of increasing starvation. 

On the 30th November Sir George White caught my 
flashing signals, and, having deciphered a fragment of a 
message from me sent me his message numbered P 20. 
This I received on the 4th December. I interpreted it to 
signify that he was unable to take the field, and could 
make no plans. I therefore inferred that it was inadvis- 
able for me to communicate my plans to him, but noted 
that he specially recommenced me to advance either 
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through Colenso or through Springfield.: On the 7th 
December I succeeded in opening heliographie communi- 
cation with Ladysmith, and I repeated my former telegram 
announcing the formaiion of the relieving force, but 
elicited no satisfactory answer. 

On the Ist December I had written to General Clery that 
I inclined more and more to the project of crossing the 
Tugela at Potgieter’s Drift, but that we must first worry 
the Boers by bombardment and by « very possible form of 
annoyance. But already a new element of danger had 
shown itself in the organisation of a Boer force, of un- 
certain strength, to attack Tugela Ferry from Helpmakaar. 
By the 4th December we had arranged for base hospitals, 
collected sufficient transport, established an intelligence 
department, formed a corps of guides, and compiled and 
printed a map. On that day I left Maritz>urg for Frere 
(letter of December 2nd to War Office). 

SrruaTion my Cape Cotony. 

I now revert to Cape Colony, where during my stay 
at Maritzburg the situation had defined iiself more 
clearly, and revealed increasing complications. 

The western districts were passing under Boer contvol. 

Barkly East was reported to be in open rebellion. 
Methuen, after two successes at Belmont and Enslin, 
had fought at Modder River an action by which he 
seemed to have been staggered. He had been wounded, 
but not severely. Reinforcements were reaching him, 
but he was not pushing on. Cronje appeared to have 
got to the south of Kimberley from Mafeking, but I 
thought that Methuen exaggerated the numbers opposed 
to him. He asked for howitzers, but none had arrived. 

On the Ist December General Forestier-Walker reported 
that the Burghersdorp commando had occupied Steyns- 
berg, and were creeping south, and that Sir Alfred Milner 
was apprehensive of their occupying the Dutch districts. 
I replied by ordering French on the west and Gatacre on 
the east, each of them to close inward upon Middleburg 
and Henning Station respectively, so as to threaten the 
enemy upon both flanks, 

On the 2nd December the eaemy occupied Dordrecht, 
which naturally made Gatacre, who wes then at Putter’s 
Kraal, apprehensive for his right flank. 

On the 5th Methuen reported 8,000 to 10,000 men in 
front of him. 

On the 7th General Forestier-Walker reported that 
Methuen’s communications had been interfered with, and 
that the security of Gatacre’s right was more closely 
threatened. 

On the 8th he reported that the enemy on Gatacre’s 
front and flank was increasing, but that French was. 
holding his own and something more, and that Methuen 
had been reinforced and his communications restored. 

On the 9th I telegraphed to General Forestier-Walker 
that I wished the bulk of the 5th Division, when it arrived, 
to land at Port Elizabeth, and proceed thence to Ros-- 
mead; but that one brigade and one battery should land 
at East London and proceed thence to such point as. 
General Gatacre should direct. 

On the 10th General Gatacre failed in an attempt to- 
surprise Stormberg, and fell back, with some loss, to Bush- 
man’s Hoek. I therefore changed my orders with regard 
to the 5th Division. On the same day I reported to the- 
Secretary of State my views as to the arrival of a 6th 
Division. I also received from General Forestier-Walker a 
message to the effect that Mr. Rhodes had signified, 
through the High Commissioner, his objections to my 
design for clearing non-combatants out of Kimberley. I 
replied that it was a question of keeping the flag flying in 
South Africa, and not of showing favour to any set of 
capitalists. 

On the 12th Lord Methuen fought his unsuccessful action 
at Magers‘ontein. 

On the 13th there came disquieting news that the dis- 
affection in the eastern border of Cape Colony was 
spreading to the native territories. If the natives became 
seriously restless, it was certain that the overland line of 
telegraph between Cape Colony and Natal would be 
intercepted. 

DeLacoa Bay. 


Such, briefly, was the course of events in Cape Colony 
while I was preparing for my advance in Natal. I 
must premise, before entering upon the narrative of 
my operations, that I had, on the 8rd of November, 
urged upon the Secretary of State that the blockade 
of Delagoa Bay would be of essentiil service to me. 
I now pressed this suggestion again upon him on the 
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1st, and yet again on the 8th December, adding that 
Right Hon. the advantage would be cheaply bought, whatever the 
Sir Redvers. cost of pecuniary compensation to Portugal. The ends 
Buller, which I reckoned to attain by the blockade were these. 
y.C., G.CB., The isolation of the Transvaal and the hopelessness 
G.C.M.G. of foreign intervention would be brought home to that 
eras State; its supplies of war material and of foodstuffs 
17 Feb. 1903. ould be cut off; uneasiness and distrust would cer- 
——— tainly ensue, and all the more, if I should succeed in 
inflicting a sharp blow on the fighting men of the 
Eastern Transvaal who lay before me ; and thus, by the 
time that I had disposed of the Orange Free State, the 
Transvaal’s powers of resistance, both moral and 
physical, would have been so much impaired as to pro- 
mise some hope of ending the war without a fight to 
extermination. Reverting now to Natal, I had defi- 
nitely decided to move to the relief of Sir George White 
by way of Potgieter’s Drift. On the 7th I established 
proper heliographic communication with him, and told 
him that I expected to start with that object on the 
12th, and that I should take five days. I repeated 
this message on the 9th, and, in reply to an inquiry 
from him on the 10th, I gave him, on the 11th, a fore- 
cast of my movements in detail, but warned him that 
I might meet with unexpected delay. On the 10th, 
Waschbank bridge, on the line of the Boers’ railway 
communications, was successfully blown up by my 
directions. On the 12th, I moved General Barton’s 
Brigade two miles beyond Ohieveley, together with some 
Naval guns, in the hope that the latter might be able 
to shell the Colenso position. On the same day, 1 
wrote to the Secretary of State that I had determined 
to leave this brigade in position before Colenso, and 
march, on the night of the 13th, with the remainder 
of my force, upon Potgieter’s Drift, some twenty-five 
miles distant. 


Gencral The 


ACTION OF MAGERSFONTEIN—CHANGE OF PLANS. 


Later on the same day, I received the intelligence 

of Lord Methuen’s failure at Magersfontein. I at once 
telegraphed that he must either attack Cronje or fall 
back to Orange River, since it would be better to lose 
Kimberley than to hazard the isolation of his force. 
I also telegraphed to General Forestier-Walker that, if 
Lord Methuen did retire, I regarded the first phase of 
the campaign as closed, and that both Methuen and 
Gatacre must take up tactical posts and prepare movable 
columns to operate around them. “Through no fault 
of ours,” I said, “the enemy had the initiative, and 
has used it well. We have staying power, and must 
now use that.” The fact was that on landing I found 
a desperate situation. I endeavoured to retrieve it by 
desperate measures. If these measures failed, we must 
fall back upon our staying power. 
_ Lord Methuen’s misfortune, however, following, as 
it did, upon that of General Gatacre, sensibly affected 
my position. With an enemy disheartened by failure, 
I thought myself warranted, in the peculiar circum- 
stances, in risking a flank march of fifty miles with 
an enormous wagon train, even though it might in- 
volve the uncovering of my communications. With 
an enemy elated by success, this was no longer justifi- 
able. I, therefore, determined to try to force the 
direct road to Ladysmith, and reported as much by tele- 
gram to the Secretary of State on the 13th. In a 
letter to the Secretary of State of the same day, I added 
that, whether I succeeded or failed, the time had come, 
both in Natal and Cape Colony, to stand on the defen- 
sive until the winter, and to organise and train mobile 
troops. “From my point of view,” I wrote—and I 
would respectfully call the attention of the Commis- 
ston to the date on which these words were written— 
, it will be better to lose Ladysmith altogether than 
to throw open Natal to the enemy.” 

Holding such views, whether rightly or wrongly, 
I felt that my first duty was to keep Southern Natal 
clear of the enemy, and that, consequently, I must 
keep at least 10,000 men, or one-half of the force at 
My disposal, in Natal, in a fit ‘state to defend the 
Colony. Necessarily, my powers were circumscribed 
by this condition ; but I conceived that, with the active 
co-operation of Sir George White, I was still strong 
enough to extricate his force from itg position at Lady- 
smith. His sick and wounded were safe, his men were 
inured to war, and, when once he started, his only 
care would he to force his way to the etter 16 
miles down hill. My troops, on the other hand 
were without experience of war: T hadttth i 
es ¢ eee ; e whole 

are Or, Protecting Natal upon my shoulders, ard 
I should have to ticht the whole way from the T 
to Ladysmith uphill, and that a Pi] chee eee 

’ @ hill which offered 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE: 


extraordinary natural advantages to the defence. 1 
decided, therefore, to effect a lodgment, if possible, on 
the other side of the Tugela, and, if I succeeded in 
doing this, to direct Hunter to take command of the 
Ladysmith garrison, and march along the watershed 
to Onderbrook, while I myself marched simultaneously 


upon the same point. From my knowledge of tne | 


Boers, I ielt assured that, if attacked at one and the 
same time by Hunter from the north and by myself 
from the south, they would never maintain their posi- 
tion. But until I had secured my lodgment on the 
other side of the river, I did not feel justified in calling 
upon the Ladysmith garrison to move. The risk to 
them would, I felt, be too great. 

Careful reconnaissance had convinced me (and. my 
judgment was borne out in my final advance) that a little 
to the west of the Colenso position, and on the north 


bank of the Tugela, there was a space large enough for — 


me. to bivouac my force in shelter from any fire from the 
north and west. This space I resolved to seize for my 
lodgment. For actual attack on the Colenso position 


Hlangwane Hill offered the best advantage, but the 
utilisation of Hlangwane involved bush-fighting and a ~ 


previous occupation of Monte Christo, or, in other words, 
an extension of my front along a line of five miles, and 


also involved a departure from the only roads along — 
‘which Sir George White expected to be able to render | 


me any assistance, I did not think that my men, raw 
as they were, were ready for bush-fighting, nor that I 
had troops sufficient for so extended and so isolated a 


movement. But the moment that I had effected my 


lodgment, my design was to attack and occupy the west 


side of the Hlangwane, so as to shelter my chosen 
position from fire from that side. This done, I should 
have summoned Hunter to me, and we should_ hay 


attacked the Boers simultaneously, as I have already 


explained. 4 

On the 14th I received a telegram from the Secretary 
of State that General Warren had been directed, upon 
landing, to take command of Lord Methuen’s force, 


and that it was considered advisable for both Lord \ 
Methuen and General Gatacre to be employed on the 


lines of communication in future. I was not consulted 
as to this order, and it was directly at variance with 
an opinion I had given on the 6th. I could only con- 


| 


strue it as an order for General Warren's division, as _ 


well as its commander, to join Lord Methuen’s force, 
and I altered my instructions to that division accord- 
ingly, though I demurred to the supersession of Lord 
Methuen. On the same day I received a telegram from 
Lord Methuen to the effect that he would require more 
than a complete division to make a successful attack, 
and that he therefore elected to retire. But he evidently 
was confident of his ability to hold his own and maintain 


his communications ; and [ readily consented to General — 
Forestier-Walker’s suggestion, received on the same day, — 


that he should stand his ground and be reinforced by 
the 10th Brigade as soon as it arrived. On this same 


day I received welcome news of a successful little action — 


fought by French’s force, and in congratulating him 
and his officers, I urged him above all to worry the 
Boers. 

On that evening I assembled my commanders, and in 
the presence of them all explained to each his part 
in the dispositions for the morrow. Each commander 
with his troops was to occupy a specified place, and to 
await the result of a general bombardment before leaving 
it. 


Events oF 15TH DECEMBER. 


On the morning of the 15th December the troops 
moved into their appointed positions. My intention 
was that they should remain there, out of fire and at 
ease, while from Gun Hill I ascertained by practice the 
accurate range of all the points from which opposition 
could be offered to our advance. As the guns were get- 
ting into position I noticed that the 5th Brigade were 
advancing beyond the position that I had allotted to 
them, and sent at once to stop them. \My messenger 
was delayed by bad ground, and the brigade, continuing 
to advance, came under fire. Very shortly afterwards 
they received from me an order by a second messenger 
to withdraw at once out of range. This they complied 
with; but as they were doing so I saw a very con- 
siderable body of Boers moving to a position from whence 
I thought they intended to make a flank attack upon 
the now retreating 5th Brigade. I therefore directed 
General Lyttelton, who was in reserve, to move to his: 
left, and cover the withdrawal of the 5th Brigade, sup- 
portine him by Colonel Parsons’s brigade division. 

While this was passing I had chserved that Colonel 
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Long, with Hunt’s brigade division and the Naval 12- 
pounder guns, had also advanced beyond their allotted 
position, He had come into action, and was firing so 
rapidly as to satisfy me at once that he was too close 
to the enemy. 1 immediately dispatched an otticer, 
whom I directed to ascertain if the batteries were sutter 
ing from the enemy’s fire, and if so, to order them to 
withdraw immediately. He went, returned, and told 
me that the batteries were all right. Very shortly after- 
wards they ceased firing. Surmising that something 
must be wrong, I at once galloped of to my righ, 
meeting as I went two officers who had been with Colonel 
Long. Each of them informed me that the guns had 
been abandoned, having fired away all their ammunition 
—one of them said, “ Very nearly all ’—and lost every 
otticer and man of the detachments killed or wounded. 
Colonel Long himself was described as dangerously 
wounded. 

I at once went to General Hildyard, and told him 
that the guns had got into trouble, and that I was going 
to try and extricate them, that I thought it would be 
impossible for me to attack at all that day, and that 
for the present I certainly could not. I directed him to 
advance two of his battalions, and open as much fire 
as he could from a position which I pointed out on the 
left of the guns, but charged him on no account to com- 
mit his men to an engagement. Proceeding to a point 
behind the guns, I made an endeavour to withdraw 
them, sending out four limbers for that purpose. Of 
these two were successful, and withdrew two guns ; the 
horses and men of the other two limbers were shot 
down. I then moved to my right, and saw Colonel Lord 
Dundonald and General Barton. Dundonald’s men were 
engaged with the Boers, who were attacking from Hlang- 
wane. General Barton had only two battalions left in 
hand, having at Colonel Long’s request supported him 
with one battalion and a half, while the remaining half 
battalion was in charge of the parked transport and bag- 
gage. Returning to my former place behind the guns, 
I withdrew all the wagons, and made another but un- 
successful attempt to withdraw some guns. I consulted 
on the spot with General Clery as to the possibility of 
devising some means to save the guns without a sacrifice 
of lives absolutely disproportionate to their value. As 
we neither of us could conceive of any means by which 
they could be extricated, I, with his concurrence, de- 
cided that they must be abandoned. I have only to add 
that, in my own belief, their withdrawal on that day or 
night was a physical impossibility, and that it was 
equally impossible to prevent their withdrawal by the 
enemy ; and if required, I shall be glad to give my 
reasons in full detail. JI then ordered the retirement of 
the whole force to their bivouac, which was effected 
without the least trouble. 


CONSIDERATIONS AS TO Future Poticy. 


_ On retiring to camp the following situation presented 
itself to me:—The Boers had displayed considerable 
' strength on all the surrounding hills. I was evidently 
not strong enough to get into Ladysmith by the Colenso 
route unless I received help from General White. I 
was satisfied that another division added to Methuen’s 
force would accomplish the relief of Kimberley, and 
the same addition to my own force the relief of Lady- 
smith. But this meant a reinforcement in all of two 
divisions, and I had but one to hand. The question was 
whether I could make one division do the work of two, 
and in that case in which of the two services it should 
be first employed. I should have preferred to have 
relieved Kimberley first, assuming that Ladysmith could 
have held out until my return, had I not feared that 
my departure from Natal might encourage the Boers 
to make a more resolute attack upon Ladysmith than 
the garrison could resist. I knew that the Boers were 
afraid of me—I will not pause to discuss whether I 
deserved the compliment, but I knew it—and I should 
have failed in my duty if I had neglected to take the 
fact into account. This consideration determined me 
to give priority to Ladysmith. But, on the other hand, 
the Government had already ordered the 5th Division 
to Modder River. I could only assume that this order 
had been given in deference to the representations of iho 
High Commissioner. He, nct I, had been the adviser 
of the Government. I therefore embodied in the follow- 
ing telegram to the Secretary of State the opinions which 
Ri had already expressed on the 13th in my letter to him 
* and in my telegram to General Forestier- Walker :—“ No. 
87, cipher, 15th December. My failure to-day raises a 
serious question. I do not think I am now strong 
enough to relieve White. Colenso is a fortress which 
J think if not taken on a rush could onlv be taken. by 
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a siege. There is no water within eight miles of the 
point of attack, and in this weather tnat exhausts in- 
tantry. The place is fully entrenched. I do not 
think either a Boer or a gun was seen by us all day, 
yet the fire brought to bear was very heavy. Our 
infantry was quite ready to fight, but were Becks 
exhausted by the intense heat. My view is that 
ought to let Ladysmith go, and occupy good positions 
for the defence of South Natal, and let time help us. 
But that is a step on which I ought to consult you. 
{ consider that we were in face of 20,000 men to-day. 
They had the advantage, both in arms and in position. 
They admit they suffered severely, but my men have 
not seen a dead Boer, and that dispirits them. My 
losses have not been very heavy. 1 could have made 
them much heavier, but the result would have been 
the same. The moment I failed to get in on the run 
I was beat. I now feel that I cannot say I can’ relieve 
Ladysmith with my available force, and the best thing 
I can suggest is that I should occupy defensive posi- 
tions and fight it out in a country better suited to 
our tactics.—ButizEr.” ; 

I hoped hereby to elicit from the Government a 
definite opinion as to the course which they judged 
it expedient for me to pursue. They had committed 
themselves to a preference for the relief of Kimberley ; 
on what ground I could only conjecture. I therefore 
laid ‘before them my opinion, from a military stand- 
point, as to the measures best fitted to meet the situa- 
tion as it stood in consequence of their interposi- 
tion. It was for them to decide how far military should 
be modified by political considerations, or the reverse. 

On this same day (16th), I received information from 
Cape Colony, which pointed to the fact that the enemy 
were pressing their attack upon Gatacre. 


EVENTS OF THF 16th to 18th DrcEMBER. 


My proceedings of the three following days, 16th 
to 18th December, I shall ask permission to enumerate 
in order as they occurred. 


16th December.—First, I sent the following helio- 
gram, No. 88, to Sir George White, informing him of 
my failure on the previous day, and that it would be 
impossible for me to undertake further operations for 
his relief for a month, I further suggested that if he 
could not hold out for so long, he might. fire away his 
ammunition and make the best terms he could. 


To Sir George White. No. 88 Cipher, 16th Decem- 
ber. “I tried Colenso yesterday, but failed ; the enemy 
is too strong for my force, except with siege opera. 
tions, and those will take one full month to prepare. 
Can you last so long? If not, how many days can 
you give me in which to take up defensive positions? 
After which I suggest your firing away as much am- 
munition as you can, and making best terms you can. 
I can remain here if you have alternative suggestion, 
but, unaided, I cannot break in. I find my infantry 
cannot fight more than ten miles from camp, and 
then only if water can be got, and it is scarce here— 
BULLER.” 


I was not wholly without hope that, with the situa- 
tion thus crudely laid before him, Sir George White 
would contrive to form plans for assisting in his own re— 
lief, which, heretofore, he had declared to be impos-: 
sible. It will presently be seen that one month ex-. 
ceeded the period for which he could keep his men, 
on full rations or his horses in even moderate condi- 
tion. It will presently be seen also that I lost no 
time in informing him, as soon as I ascertained it, that 
I could reduce the one month mentioned in the tele- 
gram to three weeks. 


Next, I sent a telegram, protesting against the super- 
session of Methuen and Gatacre. 


Next I received a telegram from the Secretary of State, 
informing me that the embarkation of the 6th Division 
and the mobilisation of a 7th had begun. 


This I answered at once by asking for both Divi- 
sions, also for 8,000 irregulars, equipped as mounted 
infantry ; also for Maxim-Nordenfelt guns, and for 
mobile guns with a range of 8,000 vards. 


Next I telegraphed to Methuen, suggesting that he 
should lay a few miles of railway to his right flank, sa 
as to make good his lack of mobility by an extension 
of his front. 


Next I received from General Forestier-Walker the 
report of the arrival of the first ships of the Fifth 
Division, and an account of the positiora of Generals 
French and Gatacre, 
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Next, I or Jered the following message to be sent to Sir 
George White, amending my former heliogram by the 
question, ‘How many days can you hold out? and 
adding instructions for the destruction of his cipher in 
any event. No. 92 Cipher, 16th December: “ My 
message, No. 88 Cipher. Groups 31 to 43 were correctly 
sent, but in place of them, and first number of 44 group, 
reid as follows:—‘ How many days can you hold out? 
Also add to the end of message: ‘ Whatever happens, 
recollect to burn your cipher and decipher and code 
books, and any deciphered messages ’—BULLER. I 
should explain that I had information that the Boers 
had got hold of certain code or cipher telegrams of 
ours, in which the decoding or deciphering words 
had been irterlineated. This message was sent down 
at night for transmission on the following morning. 

I may add that I spent every leisure moment of this 
day in the saddle, searching in vain for a site for a 
healthy camp with a sufficient supply of water. During 
the night I superintended the movement of the force 
into new positions. 

17 December.—I sent a heliogram to fir George 
White the first thing in the morning, saying that want 
of water prevented me from remaining in force near 
Colenso, but that I thcught I could attack it again 
in three weeks instead of in a month, the time fixed in 
my message of the previous day. The reason for this 
alteration was that I now reckoned that I ought to 
obtain the guns necessary for a second attack within 
three weeks. 

It is well-known that, by an error in cipbering, the 
sense of my last telegram of the 16th to Sir George White 
was slightly altered; but in view of the fact that this 
first telegram of the 17th was sent at the same time, and 
followed immediately upon it, the error could not, and, in 
fact, did not, lead to any mistake. 

Next, I received two telegrams from the Secretary of 
State. The first gave a very decided opinion in favour 
of the relief of Ladysmith, and authorised me to use the 
Fifth Division for this purpose. 

From Proemial, London. 16th December, No.53 Cipher : 

««Her Majesty’s Government (? consider) abandonment, 
and, consequently (? loss) of White’s force. as a national 
disaster of the greatest magnitude. We should urge you 
to devise another attempt to relieve it, not necessarily 
by way of Colenso, making use, if you think well, of 
additional troops now arriving in South Africa.” 

The second was a private telegram, for which I thanked 
him, adding: “Do not consider me in any way. When 
Milner pressed me not to go to Natal, I told him that the 
relief of White was a forlorn ‘hope, and that the failure, 
if any, ought to rest on my shoulders.” 

I then at once telegraphed to Cape Town for the Fifth 
Division, ordered General Clery to reconnoitre the route 


‘to Springfield, and sent a heliogram to Sir George White 


that I had summoned the Fifth Division, and should 
‘attempt the route by Potgieter’s Drift. 

Directly afterwards I received a heliogram from Sir 
George White, in answer to mine of the 16th, No. 88. 
To me its chief significance was that he could give no 
assistance towards his own relief, and that he relied upon 
me to ke»p tke pressure of the enemy from him. 

From Sir George White, 16th of December, 1899: 
“Your No. 88 of to-day received and understood. My 
suggestion is that you take up strongest available position 
that will enable you to keep touch of the enemy and 
harass him constantly with artillery fire, and in other 
ways as much as possible. I can make food last for 
much longer than a month, and will not think of making 
terms until I am forced to. You may have hit enemy 
harder than you think. All our native spies report that 
your artillery fire made considerable impression on enemy. 
Have your losses been very heavy ? If you lose touch of 
enemy, it will immensely increase his opportunities of 
crushing me; and have worst effect elsewhere. While 
you are in touch with him and communication with me, 
he has both of our forces to reckon with. Make every 
effort to get reinforcements as early as possible, including 
India, and enlist every man in both Colonies who will 
serve and can ride. Things may look brighter. The loss 
of 12,000 men here would be’a heavy blow to England 
We must not think of it. I fear I could not cut my way 
toyou. Enteric fever is increasing alarmingly here. ‘There 
are now 180 cases, all within last month. Answer tully ; 
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I am keeping everything secret for the present tifl 1 
know your plans.” 

I replied that I was shelling Colenso, and would 
keep as large a force as possible before it. | 


Reports from Cape Town showed the Boers in front 
of French to be displaying increased activity ; and, as. 
Boer sympathisers were spreading reports that we were 
short of troops, I allowed two battalions of the Fifth 
Division, which had been sent to De Aar, to remain 
there instead of joining me in Natal. 


On the 18th, I thanked the Secretary of State for 
his permission to use the Fifth Division for the relret 
of Ladysmith. My words were: “Much obliged by 
your No. 53, exactly what I wanted. I was in doubt 
a3 to weight I should attach to financial considera-— 
tions at Kimberley.” 


On the same day, I received two heliograms from 
Sir George White, the second of which informed me 
that he had provisions for six weeks, and could get 
on well (by which I understood him to mean on full 
or slightly reduced rations) for three weeks, keeping — 
even his horses moderately fit. This would make his 
provisions last on full allowance till the 8th January, 
and on reduced allowance for three additional weeks, that 
is to say, till the 29th January. Though this tallied © 
pretty accurately with my own estimate, it did not 
agree with Sir George White’s former report of the 
50th November, wherein he reported that he had pro- 
visions for 70 days, that is to say, to the 8th of Feb- 
ruary. 


On the same day, the Secretary of State telegraphed 
to me that Lord Roberts had been appointed to the 
chief command in South Africa, and that my own com- 
mand was restricted to Natal. In a letter, dited the 
20th, I replied that I had long felt convinced that it. 
was impossible for any one man to direct active mili- 
tary operations in two places 1,000 miles apart. 


At this time there were signs that the enemy was 
plotting mischief in Zululand, and the Natal Govern- 
ment became anxious as to the loyalty of the Pondos 
and East Griquas, who were being tampered with by 
emissaries from the Free State. I therefore arranged 
with the Prime Minister to raise a force of Colonists, 
who, under officers of their own election, should be 
employed in Zululand and on the Pondoland border, The 
Boers did move into Zululand, but their advance 
was checked ; and this Colonial corps was shortly after- 
wards disbanded, it being admitted on all hands that a. 
corps of Colonists independent of Imperial officers was 
not successful. 


Poticy PRoJECTED FoR CapE Cotony. 


During these days disaffection was spreading in the 
Dutch districts, and the High Commissioner was evi- 
dently growing more and more nervous over the situa- 
tion in Cape Colony. On the 23rd of December he be- 
came very anxious as to Methuen’s situation, and urged 
upon me that no disadvantage ensuing upon his retreat 
could compare with the disaster that’ might follow upon 
his isolation. I replied that I attached greater import- 
ance to Kimberley than to Ladysmith; that Kimberley 
was safe so long as Methuen stood fast, but would pro- 
bably fall if he retired; and that, consequently, I would 
not allow him to retire. I added that the true policy was 
to leave Methuen in position, commence a railway to 
Jacobsdaal, and after the relief of Kimberley continue 
the advance on Bloemfontein from Jacobsdaal. 

On the 24th December I received a telegram from 
Lord Roberts, He anticipated that I should turn the 
enemy’s position on the Tugela with comparative ease, 
and desired that when I relieved Ladysmith I should 
evacuate the place and hold the line of the Tugela. 
Methuen, likewise, if he relieved Kimberley, was to fall 
back upon Orange River, with the view of the concen- 
tration in Cape Colony of the whole available force, 
preliminary to an advance upon Bloemfontein, according 
to the original plan of campaign. 

This telegram crossed a telegram of mine to the Secre-. 
tary of State, wherein I had developed the plan already 
foreshadowed in the message above quoted to the High 
Commissioner. Herein I recommended that a branch line 
should be constructed from north of Honey Nest Kloof 
to Jacobsdaal, Methuen covering the construction from 
the rail head at Modder River. At Jacobsdaal he would 
eut Cronje’s communications, probably frighten him out 
of Spytfontein, and also seriously menace Bloemfontein 
itself. On the arrival of the Sixth Division the line 
should be continued from Jacobsdaal, as a base, to 
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to act defensively at all points and to keep the enemy (eneral The 
tied to his position. This message was sent in the ex- Right Hon. 
pectation that he might be required to extend his posi- Sir Redvers 
tion so as cover the construction of the new railway. Buller, _ 
By the 2nd January, 1900, the situation in front of V.C., G.C.B., 
French was improving, the Boers having retired to 4G.C.M.G. 
Colesberg, from which he hoped, by manceuvring to _ 
oust them. I consented to reinforce him, but instructed 1’ Feb. 1903. 


Bloemfontein. Such a line would be cheap to build 
and of great strategical value, since it would react upon 
Cape Colony and the disloyal Dutch even more quickly 
than a direct attack upon Burghersdorp. I added, how- 
ever, that since Lord Roberts, and not I, was in com- 
mand the plan should be subject to his approval. 

This was, of course, practically a new plan of campaign, 
with which I designed to meet the new situation which 





had developed itself during the past twc months. The 
first germ of it appears in my telegram to Methuen of 
the 16th December. I intended to expand it as follows: 
A line drawn from Orange River Station along the rail- 
way to Jacobsdaal or Kimberley, from thence eastward 
on my proposed railway to Bloemfontein, from thence 
southward along the railway to Bethulie and Norval’s 
Pont, and thence westward along the Orange River to 
Orange River Station, would enclose a quadrilateral, 
roughly speaking, 100 miles square. This area I de 
signed to subjugate completely, and to convert the whole 
into a large base of operations, with a strongly-held and 
fully-supplied post at each angle, from which, as from 
subsidiary bases, mobile columns could operate in 
any direction. I conceived that this, the southern 
portion of the Free State, could have been reduced 
with little difficulty, the northern frontier of Cape 
Colony practically covered, and the western provinces 
threatened. Meanwhile, a force from Natal should 
advance through Van Reenen’s Pass to Harrismith, and, 
having established a subsidiary base, should be in a 
position to deal with any trouble to the south, north, 
and west. In fact, I thought that I saw in this plan all 
the advantages which the Austrians enjoyed from the 
celebrated quadrilateral in Italy. It would, moveover, 
have been invaluable in the event of a guerilla war; and 
‘this, as I had on the 10th November warned the Govern- 
ment, was not improbable. 

By the 24th December Gatacre’s dispositions began 
apparently to take effect, and he seemed to be gradually 
bhigee back the disloyal Dutch and the enemy before 

im. 

On the 25th the High Commissioner, on hearing that 
I was moving three squadrons of the South African Light 
Horse to Natal, again urged upon me the danger of 
Cape Colony and the weakness of Methuen’s communica- 
tions. I could only reply that I did not share his views ; 
and I instructed General Forestier- Walker that he must 
not yield to the influence of the High Commissioner, for 
that we must hold on to Modder River. 

On the 27th I received a telegram from Lord Roberts 
at Gibraltar, in acknowledgment of mine of 23rd Decem- 
ber, No. 115. He signified no opinion as to the plan 
therein broached, but he expressed apprehension that the 
construction of the proposed railway would interfere with 
the working of the present line, and asked me to consult 
Colonel Girouard before coming to any decision, I did 
so, and Colonel Girouard answered that he could con- 
struct the line at the probable rate of one mile a day 
without interference with the supply-traffic. The pro- 
posal, however, was not adopted. 

On the same day I was able to report that 6,700 
Colonials were in the field in Natal, and 6,900 in the 
field at the Cape, and that Natal could probably furnish 
700 and the Cape 4,000 more. 


On the 28th December I wrote, in compliance with a 
request in Lord Roberts's telegram of the 23rd, a letter 
to be delivered to him on his arrival in Cape Town. I 
pointed out that there was no question of turning the 
Boer position in front of me, and that it must be forced ; 
if I succeeded in forcing it, I should certainly be able 
tospare him a full division. I referred him to my instruc- 
tions to General Forestier- Walker of the 20th November 
and my telegrams No. 114 and No.119. I advocated an 
advance from Modder River by way of Jacobsdal to 
Bloemfontein as easier and quicker than up the main 
railway. On the same day I directed General Marshall, 
Commander Royal Artillery, and a Royal Engineer 
officer to proceed to the Modder to consider whether 
Cronje’s position could be affected by use of the siege 
train, which was then being landed. 

On the same day I received from Lord Roberts at 
Madeira a telegram, in which he said that he thought the 
status quo, if it could be maintained, was not undesirable 
until the Sixth Division should have arrived, . Acting 
on the spirit of this message, I instructed Forestier- 
Walker to concentrate in Cape Colony all troops as they 
arrived. 

On the 31st I instructed Methuen that Boers would 
not attack troops in position which had artillery, and 
that by distributing his guns he should be strong enough 
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him to maneuvre only, and not to risk a general attack. 

On the 3rd January, as the best means of indicating 
my mind, I sent to Cape Town the following informa- 
tion, as more or less trustworthy, for Lord Roberts’s 
use, V1Z.:— , 

“Cronje has 8,000 to 9,000 men on Scholtzer’s Nek; 
he hopes the British will attack, as his position is very 
strong. 

“An advance on Bloemfontein up right bank of Riet 
River, by Kaalspruit, would draw off main Boer forces 
towards Bloemfontein. President Orange Free State is 
stated in district to have said he could not cope with 
such a movement, 

“There is open, level country between east and west 
lines Modder River Station—Kaalspruit and Graspan. 
Best line of advance up right bank of Riet River. 

“Bloemfontein undefended, except by two forts, the 
guns of which have been removed to Kimberley. 

“There is a large magazine east of forts connected 
by railway with main line, from which large stores of 
ammunition would be sent back to Pretoria by rail if 
British succeeded in approaching Bloemfontein. 

“There are 5,000 Boers from Naauwpoort to Storm- 
berg, under Grobelar, divided into commandoes of about 
1,500; 2,000 of these are Transvaal Boers. 

“Colonial Dutch have since Stormberg fight joined 
Boers there in large numbers, and are supplied with 
ammunition by Orange Free State.” 

About this time a scheme was started for a rising 
of the British prisoners of Pretoria. I discouraged it 
as much as possible, saying that it was probably a 
trap; if we were within reach of Pretoria it might be 
useful, but at the moment it would be dangerous and 
foolish. 

On the 6th January the Boers attacked Wagon Hill 
and Cssar’s Camp, Ladysmith. The attack being un- 
supported, was unsuccessful, though the enemy ob- 
tained a footing temporarily in some of our defences ; 
and had it not been for a very heavy thunderstorm not a 
man of the attacking party would have escaped. I sent 
every available man to make a demonstration at Colenso, 
in order to keep as many of the enemy occupied as 
possible; but their trenches were fully manned. From 
this day forward I entertained no further hope of 
pone from the Ladysmith garrison. (White's 
44P.) 


MOVEMENT TO SPRINGFIELD, NATAL. 


The 5th Division had arrived at Estcourt early in 
January, and on the 2nd I sent a heliogram to Sir 
George White that I adhered to my plan for crossing 
the Tugela at Potgieter’s Drift, and hoped to start on 
the 8th. I visited Sir Charles Warren at Estcourt, and 
discussed the plam with him. He moved on the 7th; 
but heavy rain on the 6th and 7th brought all the 
rivers up to flood level, and delayed his march. 

On the 9th he arrived at Frere, and on that day I 
reported (No. 149) that I had received from two dis- 
tinct sources a statement of the number which the 
State Secretary had relied on putting into the field, 
and that there were probably 120,000 men then in the 
field against us, of whom about 46,000 were then in 
Natal and on its borders. In reply (No. 81), the Secre- 
tary of State said that my numbers must be incorrect, 
but that he recognised the difficulty of the situation. 
Subsequent history has shown that my numbers were 
more nearly correct than was supposed. 

On the 10th the column moved from Frere on Spring- 
field. I issued a memorandum urging, among other 
things, upon the men that, if surprised by a sudden 
volley they should not turn from it, but rush at it. 

By the 11th we had seized the south bank of the 
Tugela at Potgieter’s. The only road by which I could 
advance north of the river from that drift led into a 
re-entering angle of the enemy’s defences. After a 
careful reconnaissance I discovered a far better cross- 
ing by Trichard’s Drift, five miles to westward. 

Having thoroughly discussed my plans with Sir 
Charles Warren, ‘and ascertained his entire concur- 
rence with them, I reported them to the Secretary of 
State, No. 154. and ta Tord Roberts, who had jusi 
arrived at Cape Town. In reply, Lord: Roberts, in his 
No. 5, said, “ Now that you have gone so far to help. 
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White, I hope he will be able to help you by making 
a strong sortie aS soon as Warren 38 engageu with the 
enemy.” 1 replied, No. 157: ~ White has told me to 
expect very little help from him, so I tnink it pro- 
bable I shall be unaided from Ladysmith in carrying 
out operations for its relief.” He replied, 16th 
January No. 6: “Am concerned to hear you can ex- 
pect very little help from White, as that is the sole 
chance of Ladysmith being relieved ; surely he must 
make an effort to co-operate with Warren as he ap- 
roaches Ladysmith.” 
f On the ae day Sir George White requested me 
(48P, 16th January), if I had any doubt of being able 
to get through to Ladysmith, to put the case to Roberts 
and ask for more troops. He reported that his force 
was much played out, that he had 2,400 sick, and that 
if I were repulsed Ladysmith would be in a bad way. 
On the 17th, in my No. 58, I repeated Sir George 
White’s telegram to Lord Roberts, saying that the 
relief of Ladysmith from my then position was doubt- 
ful, but that I questioned if I could do better with a 
larger force, as the difficulty of supply where I was 
was enormous, and that Warren agreed with me that 
it was better to go on as I was, and to risk it. 


Events oF 17th To 27th January,1900.* 


Accordingly, on this same day (17th January) 
General Warren crossed at Trichard’s Drift by a pon- 
toon bridge and the drift. . He met with very slight 
opposition, but remained during that day and the 18th 
passing. over his baggage. I reconnoitred the posi- 
tion in front of Potgieter’s in force, so as to be pre- 
pared with a point of attack as soon as Warren’s ad- 
vance should have made any impression upon the right 
of that position. On the 19th Lord Dundonald, with 
Warren’s cavalry, moving northward, had taken the 
right flank of the Boer position, whereas General 
Warren had advanced to the westward and was cross- 
ing Venters Spruit. I was dissatisfied with Warren’s 
operations, which seemed to me aimless and _ irreso- 
lute. _ Dundonald’s movement was a decided success, 
and should have been supported by artillery, while 
Warren’s infantry should have attacked the salient, 
which Dundonald’s success had left exposed. 

On that evening I debated with myself whether or 
not I should relieve Warren of his command; but the 
question was less simple than it appears at first sight. 
Had he been sent out to me on the same footing as 
any other officer I should not have hesitated—or, rather, 
I should never have entrusted him with this command 
at all. But he had been sent out to me as my ap- 
pointed second in command, and with orders from the 
Government that he should supersede Methuen; and 
though I had successfully combated this order as to 
“Tethuen, another equally precise had been  substi- 
tuted for it, namely, that wherever employed, General 
Warren should hold the position to which his rank 
entitled him. It is true that I disapproved of his 
first two days’ work in the first command that he had 
ever held under me, but I did not think that this was 
sufficient justification for his removal, in the face of 
the direct instructions which I had received from the 
Secretary of State for War. 

On the 20th I went over and saw Warren. He had 
that day attacked the salient and taken it, but instead 
of supporting Lord Dundonald, he had induced him 
to fall back from the position which he had occupied 
on the 19th. Again the same difficult question con- 
fronted me. General Warren was evidently not carry- 
ing out the orders which he had received from me, 
and in which he had signified his full concurrence. 
I saw, for my own part, that the advantages for which 
¥ had hoped from his crossing had been let slip, and 
that my own plan of operations had been hopelessly 
wrecked. It was open to me to take over his command 
myself, but in that case I should not be able to direct 
the most important and the most critical part of the 
whole movement, namely, the flank attack from Pot- 
gieter’s. This, if it were to be successful with the few 
troops at my disposal, must be watched for and timed 
to the minute. Jt was possible that Warren might 
work more kindly for a plan of his own than he had 
worked for mine. His force was in good position, and 
might yet be successful. In any event, whether suc- 
cessful or not, the troops would spend some little time 
under fire in fairly close contact with the enemy, and 
would thus gain comparatively cheaply that battle 
training in which T knew them most deficient T con- 
cluded to leave Warren to ‘pursue his work merel 
suggesting to him certain changes in the postin f hie 
troops for the greater security of his popiivn: fae : 
returned to my former station to watch for my chance. 









General Sir Charles Warren, Appendix, page 643, post 


EVIDENCE : . 


On the 21st and 22nd I sent General Warren rein- 


forcements for which he had asked, and urged him to 


attack, On the 25rd 1 walked round General Warren’s — 


firing line. I afterwards pointed out to him that his 
trcops were getting stale, and that his positions were 


insecure, and told him that unless he could attack he — 


must withdraw. He represented the disadvantages of 
an attack, but proposed the occupation of Spion Kop. 
This, he said, he had intended to effect on the pre- 
vious night without reference to me; but General Coke, 
to whom he had given the order, had refused to occupy 
the hill, because he had never reconnoitred the ap- 
proach. . I did not like the proposal, saying that I 
always dreaded mountains, but after considerable dis- 
cussion I agreed to his suggestion. Spion Kop was 
occupied by his troops that night. 
The next morning opened unfortunately for us, as 
the mountain at daybreak was clouded by a dense fog, 
rendering it impossible to place the troops effectively 
on the summit, which they had gained with practically 
no loss. As the mist drifted away they were exposed 
to a severe fire. General Woodgate was put out of 
action by a wound, and considerable disorder ensued. 
On the previous evening General Warren had placed 
General Talbot Coke in command of the right attack, 
including Spion Kop. 
from the top of the hill reached General Warren. 
Thereupon he appealed, not to me, but to the nearest 
Brigadier, who at once made arrangements which com- 
mitted beyond recall all the mounted men, as well as 
two out of four battalions, which I had kept in hand. 
In these circumstances I had not sufficient troops to 
make a counter-attack, and could do nothing but wait 
till nightfall. Had the troops held Spion Kop during 
the night the operation might, I think, possibly have 
proved successful. The officer who was placed in com- 
mand at the top of the hill made several efforts to 
communicate his situation to General Warren, but re- 
ceived no reply. General Coke went up the hill, but 
made no dispositions to improve the defence, and re- 
turned to consult with General Warren. General War- 
ren had meanwhile changed his camp, and could: not 
be found till late. Finally, when instructions were at 


length sent up the hill, the garrison had quitted it. 
As I 
approached Warren’s headquarters a messenger met. 


I left my camp before daylight on the 25th. 


me with the intelligence that the hill had - been 
evacuated. I at once resumed command, and_ pro- 
ceeded to withdraw the troops, which I did during the 
following night, without loss. 

I was not altogether dissatisfied with the results, as 
a whole, of Spion Kop. My men had gained immensely 
in knowledge of war and in confidence in themselves 
and their officers. They had fought well, and I was 
certain that they had inflicted on the enemy not only 
an immense loss in moral, but actually a greater loss 
than they had themselves sustained in men. 
proved my opinion to be correct. None of the com- 
mandoes with which we were engaged at Spion Kop 
came again into action against us (so far as I could 
learn) for at least a year. 

On the 25th January, No. 169, I reported to Lord 
Roberts and General White my withdrawal across the 
Tugela, and said I meant to have one more try at Lady- 
smith. Lord Roberts, on the 26th, in his No. 26. ex- 
pressed his regret that Spion Kop had been. aban- 
doned, adding: “Unless you feel fairly confident of 
being able to relieve Ladysmith from Potgieter’s Drift. 
would it not be better to postpone the attempt until 
i am in Orange Free State? I am hopeful to move 
about 5th February, and my force on north of Orange 
River should cause enemy tc lessen their hold in 
Natal.” On the following day he again telegraphed, 
saying that by the 28th February he expected to be 
near Bloemfontein, having relieved Kimberley, and 
that his threatening Bloemfontein would relieve the 
hostile pressure in Natal. 

The War Office at this time proposed that. White 
should attempt to cut his way out of Ladysmith and 
join me, In reply, No. 171, I informed both War 
Office and Lord Roberts that I thought White could 
not break out—that he had eaten his horses or starve) 
them. I added: “It wants two set battles to relieve 
White. I could always make a certainty of the first, 
but the necessity for the second stops me. If, for 
example, I succeed here, and then fail at Roodepoort, 
T shall be left with, perhaps, 3,000 wounded, a. 
demoralised force, short of water, and sixteen miles 
frum anywhere.” 

On the 27th Sir George White informed me that 
if I tried again and failed, Ladysmith was doomed. He 
could feed the men for another month. but not the 
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anu without guns his force could do nothing. 
He asked if I did not think he ought to abandon Lady- 
smith, and try to join me, though he did not conceal 
shat his numbers were reduced to 7,000 men, and they 
weak and morally played out. On the same day the 
War Office withdrew their suggestion that White should 
break out. 


horses, 


Fresh Arrempr.—Movement To VAAL KRaAtz.— 
CoRRESPONDENCE WITH LorD ROBERTS. 


On the 28th, Lord Roberts telegraphed again, No. 35, 
asking exactly what my plans for my next attempt to 
relieve Ladysmith, and the date on which I should 
commence the operations, adding: “Unless you con- 
sider that you have a reasonable prospect of success, 
it would, I think, be infinitely better for many reasons 
for you to remain on the defensive behind the Tugela 
until the operations I am about to undertake have pro- 
duced the effect which I hope for.” On the same day, 
General White telegraphed: “The Boers can come here 
(Ladysmith) from Potgieter’s in ninety minutes; in 
this lies their great strength; you must not let them 
leave you and throw their strength on me.” 


The following was my appreciation of the situation 
at the moment :— 


It appeared to me that Lord Roberts intended to 
abandon the original design of advancing on Bloemfon- 
tein by Bethulie, and to adopt my plan of an advance 
through Jacobsdaal. Thereby, the relief of Kimberley 
would be automatically accomplished ; for I was satis- 
fied that Cronje would never stand his ground at Spyt- 
fontein when once Jacobsdaal was occupied by our 
forces. In this case the larger the numberof the enemy 
that could be retained about Ladysmith and Colenso, 
the greater the chances of Lord Roberts’ success ; and 
it was reasonable to suppose that, as long as my forces 
remained upon the Tugela, even in the state of quies- 
cence suggested by Lord Roberts, the enemy would 
not withdraw a man from that quarter. I quite ap- 
preciated the soundness of Lord Roberts’ policy herein, 
and I fully recognised that, for the ultimate ‘purposes 
of the war, my operations were of less importance than 
his, and should certainly be subordinate to them. 

But, on the other hand, I could not accept Lord 
Roberts’ calculation of time, for I reckoned the 7th of 
March to be the earliest day on which he could pos- 
sibly reach Bloemfontein, Nor could I believe that 
his arrival at Bloemfontein would produce, the slightest 
effect upon the Transvaal army, which was waiting 
hungrily for the fall of Ladysmith, though it might 
draw away some of their comrades of the Free State. 
I felt perfectly confident in my own mind that the 
only chance for the salvation of Ladysmith lay in my 
“pegging away” (as I put it), until I should either 
wear the enemy out, or bring on an engagement in 
which I could defeat them. At the same time, it was 
difficult for me, after two failures, to press such views 
upon Lord Roberts. He knew nothing of the country ; 
he evidently did not understand the nature of the diffi- 
culties by which I was beset ; and, assuming the cor- 
rectness of his theory as to the reaction of his opera- 
tions upon the enemy in Natal, he might reasonably 
think that further offensive movements on my part 
would but waste, to no purpose, the lives of my men. 

None the less, I considered it my duty to say what 
I thought. I, therefore, on the 28th of January, 
replied, No. 178, to Lord Roberts, gave particulars of 
my next attempt, and added: “ Delay is objectionable ; 
I feel fairly confident of success this time; one can 
neyer safely attempt to prophesy, but, so far as my 
exertions can, humanly speaking, conduce to the desired 
end, I think I can promise you that I shall in no case 
compromise my force.” I thought, after much con- 
sideration, that it was but right and fair to make the 
above promise, though I felt from the first how it handi- 
capped me. ; 

At this time Lord Roberts telegraphed, on behalf 
of the War Office, asking whether there was any posi- 
tion in Natal that could be made virtually impreg- 
nable by a force of 10,000 men, and suggesting that 
the line of the Tugela might be such a position. In 
reply, No. 180, I said that 16,000 men would be wanted, 
besides a strong force of artillery, but that I could not 
advocate the policy indicated by the question. On the 
31st January, No. 182, I informed Lord Roberts that, 
owing to difficulties of weather, I had postponed my 
attack. He replied, No. 49 ©, that my postponement 
suited him, as he himself was delayed, and the longer 
the enemy was kept in Natal the less difficult his task 
would be. This showed me that Lord Roberts counted 
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on my retaining the enemy in Natal durimg his ad- 
vance. 

On the 4th February, I received from Lord Kx berts, 
by special messenger, the letter dated 27th January, 
which he referred to in his evidence. After complain- 
ing of his difficulties with transport, he said: “You 
will now know from my telegram of to-day that if 
you are not confident of forcing your way to Ladysmith, 
it would, in my opinion, be hetter you should ie cinn 
the attempt until I am in the Orange Free State.” 1 
replied on the same day, discussing my own difficul- 
ties with transport, but saying that they were sur- 
mountable. I added: “Ladysmith is in a bad way ; 
White keeps a stiff upper lip, but some of those under 
him are despondent; he calculates that he has now 
7,000 effectives ; his men are dying about eight to ten 
per day, and when he last gave me a statement he had 
2,400 in hospital; they are eating their horses, and 
have very little else. He expects to be attacked in 
force this week, and, though he affects to be confident, 
I doubt if he really is. He thas begged me to keep 
the enemy off him as much as I can, and I can only do 
this by pegging away. I am going to havea try and 
get through the mountains here to-morrow. The men 
are keen, and most of the officers, when I was explain- 
ing my plans last night, seemed to think that we ought 
to succeed. I hope we may. If I get through I get on 
to the plain ; it is about four miles broad and ten miles 
long ; the enemy will be in possession of the hills on 
each side, and holding a strong position at the end, 
and I shall have great difficulty about water. Such is 
the position. I do not think a move into the Free 
State wili much affect our position here. So far as I 
can make out, the Transvaalers will not go into the 
Free State, and they are our main opponents. You 
ask me how you can help me. ‘The only help you could 
give me would be another Division, and that I know 
you cannot spare.” I now resume the narrative of my 
operations. 


EVENTS OF 6TH TO 8TH FEBRUARY. 


Every attempt which I had made to force the Boers’ 
positions during my operations for the relief of Lady- 
smith had been confronted by one great and command- 
ing difficulty. We could never be sure that, after 
taking from the enemy the position immediately before 
us, we should find there a secondary artillery-positiou 
to aid us in forcing the enemy’s second line of defences, 
which we knew, though we could not see it, must lie 
behind. The position west of Spion Kop would have 
been very easy of capture could we, after taking the 
crest lines of the hills, have found further artillery 
positions. This we could not do, and our infantry 
were consequently contained in the positions which 
they had first captured. 

The position which I now decided to attack offered 
a hill, Vaal Krantz, which (so far as was ascertain- 
able by reconnaissance) seemed likely, when captured, 
to afford a most eligible secondary artillery position. 
I had ascended a hill (Swart Kop) immediately oppo- 
site to it on the south side of the Tugela, and had 
been assured by an English farmer (Mr. Harding), who 
passed under Vaal Krantz every time he went into 
Ladysmith, that I should find that hill to be an exact 
duplicate of Swart Kop. 

Before attacking Vaal Krantz the two best artillery 
officers with me had drawn up a scheme for the placing 
of our guns, with a particular eye to the command of 
those positions from which the enemy might bring en- 
filade or raking fire to bear upon us. But in a moun- 
tainous country an advance often discloses positions 
which more distant reconnaissance could not possibly 
have appreciated. Thus, during the fighting at Vaal 
Krantz the enemy, contrary to our expectation, was. 
able to enfilade us with one gun so placed as to be 
defiladed from our fire and hidden from our sight. Vaal 
Krantz was attacked and carried on the 5th February. 
That evening I made preparations for further advance 
and for occupying the hill with artillery. The posi- 
tion itself had been captured by General Lyttelton’s 
Brigade, and, in consultation with him, I learned that 
I had been deceived as to the configuration of Vaal 
Krantz, and that, though Thad been able without much 
difficulty to get guns on to its counterpart, Swart Kop, 
on the south side of the river, it would be impossible. 
to get guns on to Vaal Krantz. To make a further 
advance I should, therefore, have had to use my in- 
fantry alone without the support of the artillery. 

Having regard to my promise that I would not com- 


promise my force, I thought it my duty to consult Lord 7 


Roberts, and early on the 6th I sent the *Jlowing 
Z2 


General The 
Right Hon. 
Sir Redvers 
Buller, 
V.C.;-G.0-B., 
G.C.M.G. 


17 Feb. 1903. 
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nl The telegram:—" After fighting all day yesterday, though 
Ceoit. Bite with but small loss, I have pierced the enemy’s line, 
Sir Redvers and hold a hill which divides their position, and will, 
Buller, if I can advance, give me access to the Ladysmith 
v.0.,¢.0.B., plain, when I should be 10 miles trom White, with 
G.0.M.@. but one place for an enemy to stand between us. . But 
wh] to get my artillery and supplies on to the plain, I 
17 Feb-1903. must drive back the enemy ether on my right or on my 
™—~ —‘Jeft. ‘It is an operation which will cost from 2,000 to 
3,000 men, and I am not confident, though ‘hopeful, 
I can do it. The question is how would such a loss 
affect your plans, and do you think the chance of the 
relief of Ladysmith worth the risk? It is the only 
possible way to relieve White ; if I give up this chance 

I know no other.” 

Lord Roberts replied, C 73, that Ladysmith must be 
relieved at any cost. “Tell your troops,” he said, “ that 
the honour of the Empire is in their hands, and that 
I have no possible doubt of their ‘being successful.” I 
confess that I was puzzled by this telegram. In all 
his communications to me Lord Roberts had, from the 
first, advocated the status quo as a general principle. 


Only eight days before the date of this telegram he 


had telegraphed that, unless I saw a reasonable pros- 
pect of success, he thought it better for me to remain 
on the defensive until the effect of his advance should 
have been seen. Only seven days before he had shown 
me that he had counted upon me to retain the enemy’s 
force in Natal. Only on the previous day I had re- 
ceived from him a letter saying that if I were not con- 
fident of forcing my way to Ladysmith it would be 
better for me to abandon the attempt until he was in 
the Orange Free State. I was, therefore, at a loss to 
account for this sudden exhortation to sacrifice two or 
three thousand men in a venture wherein, as I had 
told him, I was not confident of success. 

On the 6th I proceeded with my preparations for 
attack, but about the middle of the day I learned from 
General Hildyard (who had relieved General Lyttelton) 
that, owing to the great difficulties of the ground, he 
also was doubtful of success. The enemy were able 
to place guns in positions where my fire could not 
molest them, and from whence they could render use- 
less any pontoon bridges that I might lay for facilitating 
my advance. In these circumstances I assembled all 
my Generals in Council of War, placed the facts of the 
case and Lord Roberts’ telegram before them, and asked 
them whether they advocated persistence in an attack 
from our present position. With one exception, they 
advised a withdrawal, Sir Charles Warren recommend- 
ing withdrawal only on the condition that I knew 
of some other point where I could attack. I answered 
that I thought we should stand a better chance now if 
we attacked Hlangwane and tried to cross the Tugela 
from that position, afterwards attacking Bulwana, and 
that I believed this to be preferable to any attack from 
our present position. I added that in December I had 
carefully studied that line of advance, that it would 
involve fighting in bush and in very difficult ground, 
but that the men had advanced so extraordinarily in 
their training for war, that I now judged it safe to 
entrust them with the enterprise. The Council, one 
and all, expressed themselves as ignorant of the line 
of approach which I indicated, but as perfectly satis- 
fied to trust my opinion; and they thought that, so 
long as we should fight somewhere, there was hardly 
a place which might not offer better promise of success 
*han that wherein we now found ourselves engaged. 

_On the 7th February I sent the following telegram, 
No. 189, to the Secretary of State and to Lord Roberts: 
“IT found the Boer positions on my right and left so 
Superior to mine, and I was so outclassed by their big 
guns, which I could not silence, that I have decided 
that it would be useless waste of life to try and force 
fh Passage which, when forced, would not leave me a 

ree road to Ladysmith. I propose to try by a forced 
tte to get back east of Colenso, and to seize the 

ocr position south of the Tugela River, whence I 
he to make a desperate effort to take Bulwana Hill, 
the garrison of which has been much weakened, at 
least so my information Says. My view is that I have 
thshiee 8 hope chance at both places, but if I get 
while if I ret th am not at Ladysmith by a long way, 

g rough there I relieve the place.” 


= 
Anger FOR CONTINUING ActIVE OPpERATIONS.— 
ORRESPONDENCE WITH Lorp Roggrrs 


On the 9th [ hed Chi 
Lord Roberts ihe Bee ee clon I then sent to 


®perations of the naMlises w egram, No. 193: “The 


eeks have borne ; 
me the fact that IT had seriously miscalculated “the 


retentive power of the Ladysmith garrison. I now find 
the enemy practically neglect that, and turn their 
whole force upon me; I am not, consequently, strong 


enough to relieve Ladysmith. If you can send me 


reinforcements, and if White can hold out till they 


arrive, I think it might be done; but with a single — 


column I believe it to be almost an impossibility. 1 
shall continue attacking, as it keeps the enemy off Lady- 
smith, but I think the prospects of success are very 
small.” I followed this on the same day by No. 195, 
also to Lord Roberts: “It is right that you should 
know that in my opinion the fate of Ladysmith is only 
a question of days, unless I am very considerably re- 
inforced. Wherever I go the enemy can anticipate me 


in superior force. I turned yesterday from Vaal Krantz 


and am moving towards Colenso. The enemy have 
left Vaal Krantz, and are now at Colenso; they do in 
six hours and seven miles what takes me three days 
and twenty-six miles. When I said I would try and 
save Ladysmith, the Fifth Division had arrived at the 
Cape, and the Sixth and Seventh were likely shortly to 


be at my disposal ; but two days after you were ap- 


pointed, and directed that all troops arriving after 
that date were to be kept at the Cape. 

“T understand from you that you expect to occupy 
Bloemfontein by the end of February, and so relieve 


the pressure on Ladysmith. I hope the forecast will 


prove correct, but I cannot ‘help feeling that to leave 
Ladysmith as it is for such a chance is a great risk, 
and it is right I should say so. 


“As for myself, I am doing all I can, and certainly — 


have reason to think that I retain the confidence of 
this force, who know my difficulties, but if it is thought 
anyone else can do better I would far rather be sacri- 
ficed than run the risk of losing Ladysmith.” ; 

Lord Roberts, on the 10th, in his No. 141, replied 
‘- mv Nos. 193 and 195, He summarised the telegrams 
which had passed between us, and drew his conclusion 


as follows : —“ It will be seen that from date of my ~ 
assuming chief command until yesterday I have had 
no reason to suppose that you considered reinforcements — 


necessary for the relief of Ladysmith. To send you large | 


reinforcements now would entail abandonment of plan 
of operations.” He then went on to say:—“I must 
therefore request that, while maintaining bold front, you 
will act strictly on the defensive until I have time to see 
whether operations I am undertaking will produce effect 
I hope for. The repeated loss of men on Tugela River 
without satisfactory results is that which our small Army 
cannot afford.” 

On the 12th February I replied in my No. 198. I said 
that but for the omission of his answer of the 16th of 
January to my telegram on the 15th (which latter he 
had quoted), his resumé was quite correct. I con- 
tinued thus: —‘ Pray do not think I wish to lay my 
troubles on you. I quite admit that I miscalculated the 
retentive power of Sir George White’s force. I thought 
he would hold at least 10,000 off me. I doubt if he keeps 
2,000, and I underrated the difficulties of the country, 
I don’t know your plan or where your troops are, and the 
last thing I wish to do is to involve your plans in con- 
fusion, I merely state the fact that I think Ladysmith 
is in danger, and that I find myself too weak to relieve 
it. But as you value the safety of Ladysmith, do not. 
tell me to remain on the defensive. To do that means 
to leave the whole Boer force free to attack Ladysmith. 
Sir George White has repeatedly telegraphed: ‘TI trust 
to you preventing them throwing their strength on me.’ 
And again: ‘The closer to Ladysmith you can establish 
yourself, the better chance we shall have.’ I feel sure 
this is the right policy, and I hope you will not say I 
am to rest supine and,leave Ladysmith alone. During 
the late operations I am confident the Boer force has 
been reduced by two men to every one I have lost, and 
for three weeks our operations have practically caused 
the cessation of the bombardment of Ladysmith. As I 
have said, I will do all I can, and you may rely that 
I will not compromise my force.” ; 

Thig telegram crossed one of the 11th, No, 93, from 
Lord Roberts, in which he said : —“I should like to have 
the view of your second in command on this question, 
which is one of such urgent importance to our position 
in South Africa that it 1: very necessary I should know 
whether Sir Charles Warren shares your views. Show 
him all your and my telegrams on this  sub- 
ject, also White’s telegram of 28th January to me, 
in which he stated he could hold out until the middle 
of March, I wish, also, to know why, as stated in 
your telegram No. 169 of 25th January, you considered 
it necessary to take command of operations which 
resulted in withdrawal from Spion Kop ” 


| 
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Sir Charles Warren being absent, I replied at once, 
No. 199, to the second issue raised’ in this message : — 
“Warren comes in to-morrow, and shall send you his 
opinion after having read all the telegrams. My report 
of operations west of Spion Kop was posted to you 
30th January, and should reach you before this, so I will 
only say that I was not in command of the operations 
which resulted in withdrawal from Spion Kop. During 
these operations I had gradually, at Warren’s request, 
reinforced him until he practically had with him my 
entire force, except the, as I thought, too weak garrison 
of Spearman’s. After he reported the abandonment of 
Spion Kop I decided that we had lost our chance, and 
took command. His whole division was there; one of 
his brigades had no commander, and I thought, in the 
circumstances, his presence with his division was 
essential.” 

Warren came in that evening. I gave him all the 
telegrams, including my No. 199, and he wrote a long 
telegram, which I sent to Lord Roberts in my No. 200. 
One sentence of the telegram summarises it. Warren 
said, addressing me: “The matter involves an immense 
number of considerations and innumerable details, on 
which I may or may not share your views; but on the 
main and important subjects I think that my views 
closely coincide with yours.” 


MoveMENT To Hussar Hityt.—Events oF 14TH TO 
98TH FEBRUARY. 


On the 14th I moved to Hussar Hill, and commenced 
the occupation of positions for attack on Cingolo, Monte 
‘Christo and Hlangwane Mountains. During the 13th 
and 15th Sir George White reported continual and in- 
creasing concentrations of the enemy in front of me. 
On the 15th Lord Roberts replied, No. 156, to my tele- 
‘grams, Nos, 199 and 200, that he had no wish that I 
should adhere to a passive defence, and left it to me to 
‘do whatever I thought best, relying on my assurance 
‘that I would not compromise my force. 

On the 12th February Lord Roberts informed me that 
the had entered the Orange Free State with a large 
force, 

On the same day I reconnoitred the approaches to 
Hlangwane, I found, as I thought, not more than 
1,500 men, with two or three guns in the position, but 
the ground was fearfully rugged, covered for the most 
part with dense bueh, and would evidently be very 
‘difficult to approach 

On the 13th the day was so intensely hot that I did 
not allow the infantry to move. 

On the 14th we occupied Hussar Hill, and on the 15th 
I threw my right forward to turn the enemy’s left. 
But the heat was so great and so trying to the men in 
the waterless bush that I halted the troops when the 
‘movement was about half completed, and ordered them 
‘to bivouac where they stood. 

The 16th being again a blazing hot day, we did not 
leave our positions. Intelligence came that Lord 
Roberts had occupied Jacobsdaal and that French had 
entered Kimberley. Sir George White also reported 
(70 P) that the enemy had begun to retire northward 
with wagons, and that not fewer than 2,000 men were 
moving towards Cundycleugh, having first set fire to 
Several farms in Dewdrop Valley. This was great news, 
and I felt certain that we were going to be successful. 
‘On the same day (No. 71) he reported: “I think another 
-attack here quite possible, Have strengthened defences, 
-and will try to give zood account of ourselves; but men 
-are on very short allowance, and are consequently very 
weak. We are eating our horses. We have no grain 

‘left for animals, and grass is very scarce.” 

On the 17th I occupied Cingolo Hill, and threw my 
mounted men well to the right, sweeping the country 
“between the Blaauwkrantz and Tugela Rivers. On the 
17th 1 reported to Lord Roberts (No. 205) that I had 
been engaged all this week in trying to force my way 
nearer to Ladysmith, that my losses were very small, 
but that I expected a heavier engagement on the 
~-morrow. 

On the 18th I assaulted and took Monte Christo and 
manceuvred the enemy out of the Hlangwane position. 

On the 19th Lord Roberts informed me (No. 170) that 
‘the moment was favourable for an attempt to relieve 
White, as Cronjé was almost surrounded by his troops 
He added some information as to the withdrawal of 
Lucas Meyer, with 3,000 men, from Ladysmith to help 
Cronje. This did not accord with my own intelligence. 
On this day we cleared the Boers from the south bank 
of the Tugela, and I advanced my left from Chieveley 
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to Colenso. General White reported more wagons 
trekking north, 

On the 20th I ascended Monte Christo, and made 
careful reconnaissance for a route for my further 
advance. It was clear that I must occupy Colenso, and, 
attacking from there, take a hill on the north bank of 
the Tugela between Onderbrook and Langewacht 
Spruits before any further advance in the direction of 
Bulwana Hill would be possible. It also appeared to 
me that certainly one-half, if not the whole, of the 
enemy’s main fortified position on the north side of the 
Tugela was vulnerable only to attack from the south- 
west, or, in other words, from Colenso; for the nature 
of the ground about the bank of the river forbade any 
attempt to force its passage from the south, 

During the night of the 20th-21st the whole of the 
immense Boer laagers between us and Ladysmith, as 
well as those visible from Monte Christo to the north of 
Ladysmith, were broken up and removed. 

On the 21st I threw a bridge across the Tugela west 
of Hlangwane, and occupied the position which I had 
intended to have taken on the 15th December, if f 
had delivered my attack on that day. 1 was pleased 
to find that my reconnaissance made at that time proved 
to be accurate. ‘Though the Boers had guns on. the 
hills all round us, we were perfectly safe in that posi- 
tion, and I was able to establish there a supply depdt 
and hospital. I also ordered a force which | had sta- 
tioned at Greytown to advance by Tugela Drift (which 
is the first practicable road that crosses the Tugela 
east of Colenso) upon Helpmakaar. 

On this day Lord Roberts informed me that “ lots of 
special trains” were running from Natal with strong 
reinforcements to offer determined opposition to his 
advance. This information was in part confirmed on 
this same day by intelligence of my own (which I at 
once reported to Lord Roberts, No. 206) to the effect 
that the Bethlehem, Heilbron, and Senekal com- 
mandoes had returned by train from Spion Kop to 
the Orange Free State in the previous week. These 
were the men who had borne the brunt of the fighting 
at Spion Kop, and I had reason to believe that they 
had no eagerness for more. When I moved from Spear- 
man’s I had left a considerable force at Springfield, 
partly to cover my left from any possible raid by way 
of Hungerspoort, but chiefly to retain as many Boers 
as possible in the Spion Kop and Brakfontein posi- 
tion. I was now able to withdraw my detachments 
from Springfield, but I did not lack employment for 
them, for my information from Sir George White did 
not agree with that of Lord Roberts. On the same 
day he (Sir George White) reported first (73 P) that 
reinforcements for the enemy had been seen disem- 
barking at Modder River Station, and that others had 
been observed moving south by way of Bulwana; and 
secondly (74 P), “We can detect no sign of enemy re- 
treating ; all indications point the other way.” 

On the 22nd I attacked and took the hills between 
Onderbrook and Langewacht Spruits, but the high 
mountains on my immediate left front and the fire 
from thence prevented the occupation from being so 
complete as 1 had hoped. We maintained, however, 
the positions that we had captured, though the enemy 
were so close to our defences that we could only sup- 
ply or relieve our firing line during the night. On 
this day, Sir George White reported, No. 75. “ All 
Orange Free State Boers gone ; South African Repub- 
lic Boers collected two miles west of Pieters.” This 
exactly coincided with my information. 

On the 23rd I pushed a brigade forward to seize 
the position east of Langewacht Spruit. The ad- 
vance was very difficult. The troops had to creep up 
along the railway, which in two places was swept by 
the fire of Boer pom-poms invisible to us; but between 
their courage and a liberal use of sandbags they 
managed to get along. Their advance was, however, 
very slow, and it was late before even two battalions 
of the five that I intended to employ were concentrated 
in the position from whence the assault was to be made. 
Not liking to lose the day, the General in command 
directed these two. battalions fo assault the position. 
They failed to take the whole of it, but they took and 
held enough ground to render possible an attempt 
to cross the Tugela to the east. General White re. 
ported, No. 76: “I know you are beating the enemy. 
Stick to them. I carried out a small operation this 
morning, but my men are so weak from insufficient 
and inferior food that they are unfit for the field ; 
horses more so.” Bethune, who commanded the force 
at Greytown, reported that he had begun his advance. 

from Tugela Drift on the 22nd. Late on this day 
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Geiteral Wile reported movements of the enemy L0- 
wards Bulwana, towards Onderbrook, towards Potgie- 
ter’s, and of 1,500 men east towards Helpmakaar. 

After nightfall the enemy vigorously attacked all our 
positions. There was heavy firing, with some bayonet 
fighting, ail the night, and much firing the following 
day (24th), but in the eyening we held everything 
that we had won, and had, perhaps, gained something 
in addition. I reconnoitred the l'ugela carefully from 
Colenso to Manxa Nest, selected a point for another 
crossing, commenced the formation of a road to reach 
it, chose gun-positions for all the artillery for the 
main assault, and began the movement of troops neces- 
sary to that end. The river was high, and having only 
one, pontoon bridge, I was obliged to withdraw from 
Colenso the troops and guns required before trans- 
ferring the bridge to its new position. 

On the 25th, being Sunday, at the instance of the 
enemy an armistice till sunset was agreed upon, in 
order to collect the dead and wounded of the last two 
days’ fighting, who had been lying out between the 
lines. We had just heard that Cronje was surrounded, 
and I caused this news to be communicated as publicly 
and as often as possible to all the Boers with whom 
we conversed. As one man they absolutely refused 
to credit the possibility of Cronje’s surrender, retorting 
that Cronje had captured hundreds of wagons contain- 
ing the whole of our supplies, that Lord Roberts had 
ordered a retirement, and that he would probably re- 
tire. We refused to believe their story as absolutely 
as they to believe ours. During the day the road to 
the bridge was made, and movements of troops towards 
our right flank steadily continued. The enemy, having 
no particular reason for keeping quiet, stretched their 
legs atter the irksome enforced concealment of the 
last six days. Hundreds of Boers appeared like magic, 
as it were, from the ground. This was of immense 
advantage to us, since we were able to locate every 
sangar and entrenchment that bore upon the line of 
our intended attack. These were all noted and named, 
and their exact range from our different gun positions 
was calculated. 

I received a telegram from Lord Roberts, No. 175, 
saying that as soon as I relieved Ladysmith he hoped 
1 would be able to send him a Division of Infantry ; 
che would afford him material assistance. In reply, 
No. 210, I said, “I will send every man I can spare 
as soon as I can get to Ladysmith. I think I shall 
get there, but the enemy has called up his outlying 
detachments to replace those sent to the Orange Free 
State, and is making stubborn resistance, while the 
country is extraordinarily difficult. We have been 
fighting continuously for 72 hours, have been repulsed 
im one attack, and have repulsed three made on us. 
To-day I am making a new road to get our artillery 
forward, and if I succeed we shall be in a distinctly 
more favourable position. The strain on the troops is 
very great, but they are equal to everything, and I 
think they feel as I do, that though it is hard work 
we ought to succeed this time.” 

On the night of the 26th-27th the pontoon bridge 
between Hlangwane and Colenso was taken up and re- 
laid between the cataract. During the 26th a slow 
fire was kept up all day, in which the gunners ob- 
tained the exact ranges to the different sangars from 
their positions. All gun positions were connected by 
telegraph and signallers. 

On the 27th we assaulted the Boer position with 
complete success. From my station on the south of 
the river I sent an order to General Lyttelton, who 
commanded the left of my line on the other side, to 
advance the moment that the assault was successful. 
Unfortunately, the order miscarried, and he main- 
vained his position, keeping up a tremendous fire on 
the retreating enemy as they crossed his front. It was 
late in the afternoon before I could attempt to push 
forward our cavalry and artillery; and the moment 
that I crossed the river to direct their advance I found 
that the fire proceeding from our left was so severe that 
it was impossible for them to move through it. The 
rearguard of the retreating enemy was also firing 
heavily. The troops bivouacked in the positions which 
they had won. 

At daylight on the 28th we began to improve the road 
and the cavalry, and horse, and field artillery com- 
tnenced their passage of the river. The operation was 
not a rapid one, the north bank being so steep that rr 
required two or three teams and i have ¥ 

the drag-ropes to get the guns and, waters ee On 
eleven o'clock the cavalry were Savana up. 
early morning T received the g __In the 
Sir George White (No. 78):—“T in 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE: 


haif pound of breadstutt daily ; it is a very inferior 
meal, ! 

longer. ~ Report to Roberts if you think necessary. 
I have 21,000 mouths to feed, counting children half 
rations.” I replied at once: “I have 74 wagons of 
supplies for you, the arrival of which I can promise 
very shortly.” 
ane ahiad, wy beat the enemy thoroughly yesterday, 
and am sending my cavalry as fast as my bad road 
will admit of, to ascertain where’ they have gone to. 
I believe the enemy to be in full retreat. n 
Same day General White reported (No. 79):— Fol- 
lowing Boer movements observed between dawn and 
hoon to-day:—From direction of Pieters to behind 
Bulwana 5 guns and 20 wagons, 300 men. From On- 


derbrook to Roodepoort and on the north-west, 5 guns, 


120 wagons, 50 men.” 


I had no doubt from what I saw, and from General | 
White’s information, that the enemy were in full 


retreat, and retreating Boers are very difficult to catch, 
especially when they have 24 hours’ start of you. I 
divided my mounted men into two bodies, the Irre- 


gulars to go north and west, the Regulars to go north — 


and east; and with the Regulars I sent the enly horse 
artillery guns that I had. I thought it was possible 
they might come up about Modder River with such of 
the enemy’s guns as had been left in action to the last, 
and seeing that all the laagers had been moved clear 
away on the 20th, I considered that if they failed to catch 
the enemy at Acton Homes, on the Cundycleugh Roaa, 
or at Modder River, 
Parthian tactics are those which long experience in 
native wars has made almost a second nature to the 
Boers. All that I know worth knowing about rear- 
guards I learned from the Boers whom I commanded 
in 1879 ; and I was, and am still, deeply impressed with 
the belief that unless there is some paramount object 


to be gained, an attempt to force a Boer rearguard is — 


merely a waste of men. Moreover, in the face of White’s 
telegram, the reprovisioning of Ladysmith became a 
matter of supreme importance. The river was high. 
The drifts were impassable. I had only one bridge, a 
pontoon-bridge, leaky, crazy, and worn out, 
were execrable. 
than a provision-wagon, brought over that bridge meant 
nearly three-quarters of an hour’s delay in the repro- 
visioning of Ladysmith. The left division of the 
cavalry reached Ladysmith during the might, and re- 
ported that the whole of my left front was clear of the 
enemy. The right division crossed the Klip River, and 
were checked under the south-east corner of Bulwana 
by a very strongly posted rearguard of the enemy, who 
disclosed three 
country was covered with bush and much intersected 
with dongas. 
who commanded the cavalry on the right ; but watching 
the action, I felt certain that the Boers would retire at 
dark. I was satisfied, too, that if I supported him with 
infantry I should lose many men and gain nothing, 
because any pursuit to be effective ought to have been 
by the west and not by the east side of Bulwana. About 
midday General Lyttelton’s Division came into line 
from the Colenso position. 


OccUPATION oF LADYSMITH. 


On the 1st March I intended to advance to attack 
Bulwana; but some of Burn-Murdoch’s scouts, who had 
got up the mountain in the night, reported at daybreak 
that it was evacuated, and that no enemy was visible 
on our right. Heavy rain had fallen in the night. I 
ordered an advance on Nelthorpe, where was the drift 
over the Klip River, though at the time it was im. 
passable. Colonel Rawlinson and a correspondent hac 
ridden into our camp from Ladysmith during the night 
and I at once rode back with them into that town, On 
meeting General White I learnt that he had sent a force 
out to the Newcastle Road, where he said there was a 


large Boer laager and Boers in force. Calling up Major ~ 


Williams, 13th Hussars, whose squadron formed the left 
of the right pursuing brigade, 
once with it to the place where General White’s troops. 
were said to be in action, to get round and beyond them 
if possible, and to send to me in Ladysmith as soon as. 
possible a report as to whether any enemy worth pur- 
suing were within reach or in sight. Before I left 
Ladysmith that afternoon I received a report from Lord 
Dundonald that he was pressing forward to Van 
Reenen’s Pass with no enemy in front of him. He sent 
in two ambulances which he had taken beyond Dew- 
drop. I recéived reports also from Major Williams 
that there was no one but a very smal] rearguard among 


At this rate I can hold out till lst April, not 


And immediately afterwards I tele- 


On. the 


pursuit would be useless. — 


The roads. 
Every gun and every vehicle, other 


guns and considerable rifle power.The — 


This rearguard stopped Burn Murdoch, 


I told him to proceed at 
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the nills on the Cundycleugh Road in front, and from 
General Burn-Murdoch that all was clear to Modder 
River. I then returned to Nelthorpe. 

Passing through Ladysmith, on my way I met Colonel 
Stoneman, and asked him for how much longer he could 
really have kept the garrison. He replied: “The 
garrison, sir, could have lived for three weeks longer, 
but the natives and sick in hospital would have been 
starved to death a fortnight earlier.” On my return to 
my camp I was glad to be able to telegraph to England 
that 73 wagons, the first nine of which contained 
hospital supplies, were then entering Ladysmith. 


CORRESPONDENCE wiTH Lorp RoBeRTs AS TO FUTURE 
Po.icy. 


Early on the 2nd March I ascended Bulwana Hill. 
It was an extraordinary good day for seeing. Van 
Reenen’s Pass was perfectly clear with the exception 
of some wagons at the extreme top, and there was not a 
soul to be seen in the direction of Sunday River on the 
enemy’s line of retreat to Dundee and Newcastle. I 
moved my camp that evening to Ladysmith, and on the 
morning of the 3rd sent the following telegram 
(No. 214) to Lord Roberts :—“TI find that the defeat of 
the Boers is more complete than I had dared to antici- 
pate. This whole district is completely clear of them, 
and except at the top of Van Reenen’s Pass, where 
several wagons are visible, I can find no trace of them, 
Their last train left Modder Spruit about one o’clock 
yesterday (Note.—This telegram was written on the 2n1), 
and they then blew up the bridge. They packed their 
wagons six days ago, and moved them north of Lady- 
smith, so I had no chance of intercepting them, but 
they have left vast quantities of ammunition of all sorts, 
entrenching tools, camp and individual necessaries. 
They have got away all their guns but two. My troops 
want a week’s rest, boots and clothes. The Ladysmrth 
garrison wants a fortnight’s food and exercise. I do 
not think there is any chance of the enemy making a 
stand this side of Laing’s Nek. Most authorities here 
consider that it will be impossible for the enemy to col- 
lect more than one-half of the force that is now dis- 
persed from here. Will you advise me what course you 
wish pursued? My own view would be that we should 
send three brigades to occupy Northern Natal, to 
restore order and repair the railway, and with two 
divisions attack the three passes, Tintwa, Van 
Reenen’s, and Bezeidenhout, and pass through one of 
them the division you wish sent to your side; or, in the 
alternative of your not wanting a division, that the 
force here should reoccupy Northern Natal and the 
Wakkerstroom-Vryheid district of the Transvaal. The 
latter is the alternative I incline to as likely to be most 
objectionable to the enemy.” 
Lord Roberts replied on the same day (No. 315): “TI 
* do not think it would be wise now to embark on exten- 
| sive operations in Natal, which is evidently extremely 
suitable for the enemy’s tactics and very difficult for 
our troops. To force Passes of Drakensberg would be 
undoubtedly a very hazardous operation, and would pro- 
bably enable Boers with small force to hold up very 
much larger number of our men for some considerable 
time. Force in Natal three months ago consisted of 
four divisions of infantry and two brigades of cavalry. 
t is probably now not of greater strength than three 
divisions infantry and one brigade cavalry, besides local 
mounted troops. Two of these divisions with 
brigade of cavalry should, I imagine, suffice for pro- 
tection of such portion of Natal as would insure safety 
of railway towards Van Reenen’s Pass, on the under- 
standing that the Natal Field Force is to act strictly on 
the defensive until such time as operations of this 
column have caused enemy to withdraw altogether from 
or considerably reduce their numbers in Drakensberg 
Passes. Remaining division should be despatched at 
onee to East London—this portion of Cape Colony has 
from the first been left dangerously weak. It is most 
desirable that it should be strengthened sufficiently to 
drive enemy beyond Orange River, for until this is done 
and railway communication opened to the position If 
propose to take up on the line a little to south of Bloeia- 
fontein, my force will be in a somewhat risky situation, 
“ut off from its base, and with main Boer army col- 
lected in its immediate front. Be good enough there- 
fore to despatch one of your divisions with least possible 
delay to East London. I should like it to be accom- 
panied by its brigade of artillery if this will leave you 
with sufficient proportion of guns, but if you consider 
you cannot spare any guns, you can keep brigade of 
artillery. Any mounted troops you can send will be 
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most acceptable. ‘There are very few with Gatacre ar 
resent.” 

On the 3rd March my troops moved through Lady- 
smith, and took up positions beyond, the Ladysmith 
garrison lining the streets. I was shocked to see how 
attenuated the men were, and I perceived that they were 
very much weaker than I had been led to expect. I 
ordered a medical inspection. Tne past tortnight’s 
fighting and the relief of Ladysmith had added to my 
hospital population some 3,500 sick and wounded. _ For- 
tunately we had prepared hosptal ships, and to a con- 
siderable extent evacuated our hospitals in anticipation, 
but the strain was very great: for well as the Intombi 
Hospital had been kept it was evident that immediate 
removal from that foul ground was the only hope of life 
for most of its starved and fever-stricken inhabitants. 

On the 4th I was able to send the following report to 
Lord Roberts (No. 0436): “All the enemy who left by 
Van Reenens Pass have now crossed into the Free State, 
principally men of the Harrismith and Kroonstad com- 
mandoes, and some of the Rustenburg one. These last 
had lost their way. Prinsloo is in command on the 
Berg (Drakensberg), and some at any rate of the passes 
have been put into a state of defence. My scouts are on 
the Berg, and the whole of Natal between Ladysmith 
and the Orange Free State boundary at Van Reenen’s, 
and to the south of that line, is reported clear of the 
enemy. My scouts that have gone towards Dundee and 
Helpmakaar have not yet reported. None of the Trans- 
yaalers are now south of the Biggarsberg. Their com- 
manders are scattered and mixed, and the men have 
told natives that as all their commanders and _ field 
cornets have galloped off, they do not know where they 
are going. All that are left are a few ambulances with 
sick and wounded, from which the mules have been 
taken to draw baggage wagons. One commando is on 
lis way to Cundycleugh, and small parties of the enemy 
are reported to have retreated by all the Drakensberg 
passes. We cannot hear of any formed body anywhere, 
and it is not anticipated they will hold any position on 
the Biggarsberg.” 

On the 5th March (No. 217) I acknowledged Lord 
Roberts’ telegram (515), saying: “I note your wishes. 
T will send at once the Fifth Division and 14th Hussars, 
as both units have detachments at the Cape. I wish 
to keep the artillery and Royal Engineers of the divi- 
sion. Of the Ladysmith force the infantry will not be 
fit for some time; their cavalry and infantry will re- 
quire, I think, six weeks—they say three months—before 
they cam move.” I continued, “ The Boers are in full 
retreat, and it is highly desirable to reoccupy Dundee, 
and if possible Newcastle, and repair the line. I am 
now through the mountains, and can get round the 
Biggarsberg through a fairly open country. I hold 
Wessel’s Nek and Acton Homes, and expect to hear to- 
day my scouts have occupied the Pass of Glencoe. I 
propose to move forward as soon as I have got boots for 
the men to reoccupy Dundee. This is the best defen- 
sive measure I can take.” 

Lord Roberts replied on the 6th (No. 349) directing 
me to send the Fifth Division and 14th Hussars to East 
London. As the Boer force seemed to be broken up he 
approved of my occupying Dundee, and, if possible, New- 
castle, but forbade any attempt on the Drakensberg. 

On the 7th we heard that Joubert had come in person 
and stopped the flight of the Transvaalers. It was really 
Kruger. I telegraphed on that day (No. 219) to Lord 
Roberts: “ Position now definitely ascertained. Large 
commando under Prinsloo at top of Van Reenen’s Pass 
entrenching and mounting guns on the line One Tree 
the Tintwa, other passes not yet defended. Joubert 
turned retreating Transvaalers back from Ingagane. 
Now at least four commandoes, probably 7,000 in all, 
entrenching and mounting guns; small commando on 
Hill—H latikulu—Glencoe ; Dundee and Helpmakaar are 
also occunied. My cavalry are at Besters, on Sunday 
Wiver, and at Meran, and 500 mem are advancing from 
Greytown on Pomeroy. Tn my oninion Drakensbere 
Passes easier to attack than Biggarsberg. To take 
Harrismith would help my operations in the west. and 
would probably cause enemy to evacuate Biggarsberg. 
I shall not though be able to attack either Berg, for 
Bay weeks, till Ladysmith garrison are fit for the 

e Bi 
_ By the 9th I began to feel the pressure of the return- 
ing enemy, and I telegraphed to Lord Roberts, whose 
troops had by this time occupied Burghersdorp. that T 
thought the Fifth Division would be of more value to 
him if left with me than if sent to East London. I said: 
“T fear that if I remain sedentary the Boers will com- 
mence raiding, and I think T ought to repair the line ta 
Elandslaagte, and strike at Dundee through Stith. The 
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would turn one ae and probably save the 
ine to Newcastle.” oe 

TE dhe 10th Lord Koberts (No. 403) authorised me ee 

delay the departure ot the Fifth Division, ae} 

“There is no objection to active operation in Natal, 23 
should b ade to force the Drakensberg 

no attempt sho @ made”. HE ee ey Tc 

until 1 am able to act on this side of the passes. ‘ 

- added on the 11th (No. 421) that the Boer forces in Natal 
were evidently stronger than I thought after the relier 
of Ladysmith, and that he had heard that Kruger Kee 
Joubert were still hopeful of obtaining a seaport (7) in 
that direction. I at once recalled.the Fifth Division, 
some of whom were already on board ship. On the 12th 
Lord Roberts (No. 432) again warned me against any 
operations. in the Drakensberg, adding that it was 
doubtful whether he could leave Bloemfontein for three 

s or a month. : 
Tor the 13th I telegraphed (No. 221) to Lord Roberts 
that I intended to complete the railway to Elandslaagte 
and to force the enemy to evacuate Helpmakaar and the 

Glencoe defile, my great object being to drive the enemy 
back from the railway, to which they were doing immense 
damage. I told him that he might rely on me that no 
operations of mine should risk danger to Southern 
Natal. 

On the 19th March (No. 223) I reported that the 
enemy in front of me had considerably increased, that 
the Ladysmith garrison were still unfit for the field, and 
that I regretted the loss of the 14th Hussars, which on 
the 17th had again been ordered away to Cape Colony. 

On the 23rd March, Lord Roberts (No. 613) tele- 
graphed that he did not think I had more than from 
8,000 to 10,000 Boers in front of me, as Joubert was col- 
lecting all the forces that he could near Kroonstad to 
check his advance, that he had great difficulties, and 
was short of supplies, remounts, and cluthing. He 

added, “I shall be surprised if the passes are not prac- 
tically clear, as we are near Kroonstad. 

On the 24th I replied (No. 226), “ Could I be of any use 
to help you with supply? In five days from the start 
T would get up Oliver’s Hoek, in four days more I should 
have turned Van Reenen’s, and if my information as to 
the state of the railway is correct, in eight days more it 
should be opened to Harrismith, say, 17 days, or 
perhaps three weeks from the start. When the line 1s 
opened I ought to be able to put up daily 400 tons, say, 
two days supply for 70,000 men, and 10,000 into Har- 
rismith.” I added that I thought 14,000 Transvaalers 
had been in my front, but there were indications that 
they were thinking of moving. 

On the 24th March Lord Roberts asked me if I had 
sufficient transport to move two divisions of infantry, 
with a proportion of artillery, and 1,000 cavalry, into the 
Free State, if called upon. I replied on the 25th 
(No. 227), saying that before answering as to “ sufficient 
transport” I must ask him how mamy days’ supply I 
should have to take with me, in what direction I was to 
move, and whether I was to continue to supply myself 
from Natal, or could draw from some advanced post in 
the Orange Free State. 

A telegram (No. 654) from Lord Roberts crossed my 
No. 227, and in reply tomy No. 226 approved my proposi- 
tion of opening a supply depét at Harrismith. © In reply 
(No. 229) I said that I would try what I could do, but 
that I could mot start for a week,being compelled to 
wait for remounts, because Warren, who was to hold 
Natal, was dissatisfied, and perhaps rightly, with the 
number of mounted men that I proposed to leave with 
him. The crux of the situation at this moment was an 
uncertainty as to the actual date on which the Volun- 
teers and Irregulars, who had gone south to refit, would 
re1oin me, 

This telegram again crossed a message from Lord 
Roberts (No. 669). He said that any force coming from 
Natal would have to make its own arrangements for its 
supplies as far as Kroonstad should it go west, or to 
the Vaal River if it went north. He added that looking 
to the difficulty of supplies, I was to send only one divi- 
sion over the passes, since Natal must be occupied, and 
the lines of railway leading to the Transvaal repaired 
and guarded. TI replied on the 27th (No. 230), showing 
why I thought his proposal was impracticable. At that 
moment Lord Roberts could hardly hold his own at any 
distance outside Bloemfontein, and T thought that i+ 
would be a most hazardous operation for me to march 
a single division, insufficiently equipped with mounted 
men, and encumbered with a large supply train. for 100 
miles through the enemy’s country - ha f , 

‘ Y;. while to follow it 
with a supply column would be certainly impossible. Tn 
reply (No. 692) Lord Roberts withdrew his proposition 
being apparently under the impression that it cae 
through my fault that he had made it. I regret that 
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my suggestions herein should have been misunderstood. 

1 had at the moment no idea of Lord Robert S inten- 

tions; but I took it for granted that his first care WOuld 

be to clear his flanks and communications. To assise 
him in this 1 offered to provision Harrismith. So much 
I could have done with safety, and, as I hoped, to the 
furtherance oi the general scheme of operations; but 
until Lord Roberts was in a position to advance from 
Bloemfontein it would have been dangerous for me to 
have undertaken. more. A ise 

When I proposed to him to send the division for 
which he asked me through the passes, I assumed that, 
it would join hands with the right of Lord Roberts’ 
line. But to send a division, isolated and unsupported, 
into the middle of the Free State would have been, in. 
my view, to court disaster. | 

On the dlst March (No. 234) I telegraphed to Lord. 
Roberts proposing to start on the 6th April. I told 
him that I expected to clear the country south of ; 
Newcastle in ten days from the start, and that as soon. 
as I had accomplished this I should be able to attack 
the Drakensberg Passes with two divisions. | 

On the 1st April (C 789) Lord Roberts approved of 
this plan. On the 2nd April (C 798), he withdrew this. 
approval, ordered me to give up my intention of 
advancing towards Newcastle, and directed) me ‘to 
advance from Natal with all speed on Harrismith 
for the enemy’s position at Ladybrand must be shaken 
at any cost. 

I replied on the 2nd (No. 235) that I would do as he- 
directed, and move on the 6th or 7th, but that I did. 
not like the operation, and that it would be better, and. 
take very little more time, for me to swing round by 
Newcastle, and so clear my front before attacking the- 
passes. (The situation had materially changed since I 
sent No. 219 on the 17th March.) On the 3rd April 
Lord Roberts discussed the military aspects of my 
position in his 821 ; and on the 4th in my 236, I replied 
that I adhered to my opinion, but was ready to follow 
his instructions, and I asked for a definite expression 
of opinion as to what course I was to pursue. . 

_In reply, on the 4th April, Lord Roberts said the 
situation had changed, that he desired I would send 
Hunter’s Division and the Imperial Light Horse to: 
Kast London with least possible delay, and that I was. 
to act purely on the defensive for some time to come. 

I replied on the 5th (238) that I would send the- 
troops at once, except the field hospital, which should 
follow as soon as I could possibly clear it. 

On the 7th April, at the instance of General Hunter, 
I sent to Lord Roberts (No. 240), saying that in seven: 
days from the start I could clear the Biggarsberg ; and 
in 14 days from the start ought to be in possession of” 
the Drakensberg. 

The division and the Imperial Light Horse were sent- 
off at once. and, drawn on I think by their removal, the 
enemy attacked my right flank in considerable force. 


“MINUTES OF EVIDENCE: 


ADVANCE ON NEWCASTLE. 


During the three following weeks I remained on the- 
defensive, in compliance with my instructions. On the- 
2nd May Lord Roberts telegraphed (No. 1,419) that he- 
was advancing, and that he wished me to occupy the: 
enemy’s attention in the Biggarsberg. I replied (No. 
252) that I would start on the 7th, which I did, but I 
turned northward on the 8th, and on the 9th halted’ 
to await an expected aittack from the enemy. They 
came in some force, but did no+ attack. On the 10th: 
we had concentrated at Sunday River: on the 11th we- 
reached Waschbank; on the 12th Vermaaks Kraal. 
On the 13th, with the assistance of a force which joined” 
us from Greytown, we assaulted and took the Help. 
makaar position, and drove the enemy’s force to Dundeee- 
We halted’ there on the 15th, and moved on the 16th to- 
Glencoe, on the 17th to Dannhauser, and on the 18th 
to Newcastle. We were just coming up with the flying 
enemy at Laing’s Nek, when we were stopped by some: 
commandoes which had been hurriedly brought up by - 
train from the west. 

My advance on Newcastle was made iin echelon: 
from the right. Simultaneously with the advance of the 
main column through Helpmakaar, Dundee, and Dann-- 
hauser to Newcastle, General Hildyard pushed up the 
railway and pass of Glencoe, while Genera] Lyttelton, 
with the reorganised garrison of Ladysmith, moved up. 
on Hildyard’s left, along the old Ladysmith-Newcastle- 
roal, through the passes of Biggarsberg. On arrival] 
at Dundee,-on the 14th, I received Lord Roberts’ tele- 
gram (O 18) of the 11th May, informing me that the- 
Drakensberg Passes must in his opinion be very” 
weaklv held ; while there could not be any large force in 
the Biggarsberg, and directing me to push on to 
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the Transvaal. In reply, I informed him that I 
ought to reach Newcastle by the 19th at latest. 


CoRRESPONDENCE WITH Lorp Ros irts as TO Fururg 
Pouicy. 

Acknowledging this, he telegraphed (1915) on the 
15th May, saying that he imagined that an advance by 
Laing’s Nek would be out of the question, and asking 
me if I could force my way through the passes west of 
Newcastle, and march through Vrede on Standerton, 
I replied on the 16th that my movements after New- 
castle must depend upon the time that would be needed 
to repair the railway to that place. I asked him for 
how many days he would require me to supply myself 
after I left my railhead before I drew from his maga- 
zines. I added that, as my only route into the Free 
State was by Botha’s Pass, I thought it would be a much 
simpler operation to move by that pass and turn Laing’s 
Nek than to advance on Vrede. 

Lord Roberts replied on the 17th by a telegram 
(No. 1,660), with which I could not agree. I replied 
om the 18th that I thought it would be far easier for me 
to force Laing’s Nek than to send a detached force by 
Botha’s Pass, and that I hoped in any event to be ina 
position threatening Standerton by the 30th. On the 
20th I informed Lord Roberts that this would be im- 
possible on account of the great damage done to the 
railway. 


On the 23rd May Lord Roberts directed me to defer © 


any attack on Laing’s Nek until he reached Johannes- 
burg. At this time it seemed to me that Lord Roberts 
was entirely misinformed as to the nature of the 
country in which I was operating, and had no idea of 
the difficulties of the Drakensberg Passes. 

On the 25th May we heard of the relief of Mafeking. 

On the 26th Lord Roberts informed me that it was 
quite unnecessary that I should run any undue risk, 
and that he was arranging to occupy all the principal 
nh in the north-east Orange Free State, including 

rede. 

On the 28th, as there was no hurry for an advance, 
I moved two columns, under General Hildyard and 
General Lyttelton, across the Buffalo in the direction 
of Utrecht. My object was to clear my right flank, 
drive back the few scattered Boers, who were threaten- 
ing the Natal border, ascertain the feelings of the 
inhabitants of Utrecht, and mislead the defenders of 
Laing’s Nek. These columns met with no opposition, 
and during their absence I occupied the old Mount 
Prospect position with General] Clery’s division. 

On the 50th May, hearing from Lord Roberts that he 
had occupied Elandsfontein, thus cutting the Pretoria 
and Laing’s Nek railway, I sent a message to the Boer 
commandant at Laing’s Nek. I suggested to him that 
as Lord Roberts was now at Johannesburg, and the 
occupation of Pretoria was only a matter of days, while 
his own railway communication with that town was 
permanently interrupted, it would be better for him to 
quit Laing’s Nek and cease to prolong a useless combat. 
When passing Dundee I had detached a column to 
Zululand, with orders to hold an indaba of natives, and 
inform them that the Boers had been driven out of 
Natal. The commander performed his duty satisfac- 
torily, but while trying a short cut on his way back 
was ambushed, and lost the greater portion of one 
squadron. 

On the 30th May Lord Roberts instructed me to push 
on to Ermelo and Belfast as soon as I had ot posses- 
sion of Laing’s Nek On the znd June I was invited 
by Chris Botha, the Boer commandant, to meet him 
under Laing’s Nek to discuss the possibility of peace. 
He wished for terms, but finding that Lord Roberts 
insisted on unconditional surrender, he declined to 
negotiate further. 


PASSING OF THE DRAKENSBERG—ADVANCE ON 
STANDERTON. 


On the 4th June I reported that I should be ready on 
the 6th to try to take Laing’s Nek. Lord Roberts 
replied on the 5th that it was scarcely necessary to 
take it, as he was in possession of Pretoria, but that 1 
might see what sort of opposition I was likely to meet 
with. On the 6th I moved, captured Botha’s Pass on 
the 8th, Gansvlei on the 10th, and forced Alleman’s 
Nek after a smart action on the 11th, cutting the Laing’s 
Nek-Standerton road about four miles north-west of 
Volksrust. 

. On the 12th I received a telegram (No. 2019) from 
Lord Roberts, dated the 10th, saying that he now learnt 
that Laing’s Nek was to be held in strength. He sug- 
gested, that as his communications were cut, I should 
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leave Laing’s Nek in the possession of the enemy, and 
move towards Standerton. In a second telegram of 
the same date he said that his communications were 
occupied by the enemy and asked me what I could do. 
In reply, I informed him that Laing’s Nek was in my 
possession, and that the enemy who had occupied it had 
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forward as soon as I could get my supplies up the pass. 
On the 14th June the Landrost formally surrendered to 
General Lyttelton the town and district of Wakkers- 
trom, and on that day I informed Lord Roberts that I 
expected to be at Standerton on the 23rd. I actually 
occupied it on the 22nd June. 


14964. It was in June, I understand, that you first 
were selected to hold the Command-in-Chief in South 
Africa ?—About the middle of June. I was told Ishould 
treat the appointment confidentially, but I was told if 
there was a war I should be Commander-in-Chief. 


* 14965. So that there was at any rate an apprehension 
that a war might take place at that time ?—Yes, 

14966. Did you form an opinion that a war was likely ? 

—I said that in my opinion the war was inevitable, but 


on the question of bringing it on, that I doubted that the 
* 


Boers would bring it on unless we did, 


14967. We have had a good deal of evidence to the 
effect that although there was that general apprehen- 
sion of war, no distinct preparations were made at that 
time ?—I know nothing about the preparations for war, 
except by hearsay. I was commanding at Aldershot at 
the time, and had a good deal to do, and was very little 
in London, and whenever I came to London I saw the 
Commander-in-Chief, and I gathered from him that pre- 
parations for war were not being made on the scale that 
he thought necessary, 


14968. All that had been done, as far as you were con- 
cerned, was the agreement you mentioned that your 
force if it was sent out should be an Army Corps and 
Cavalry Division, and so on?—I was told that it was 
the intention of the Government to send that force, 
and I accepted it. 

14969. You accepted it as sufficient —Well, I did not 
actually accept it as sufficient; I accepted it as a basis 
on which we should mobilise. At that time I was per- 
fectly ignorant of whether I was going to fight with that 
force the Transvaal alone or the Transvaal and Orange 
Free State, and the only information I got from the 
Secretary of State was that the Orange Free State was 
out of account. 


L 14970. But in July you heard of a different project P— 
88. 

14971. And to that proposal to send out a division of 
infantry, you had some objections, I think?—I did 
object to it very strongly. I objected to sending out any 
portion of what was intended to be our fighting force 
before we had a plan of campaign, and before we had, at 
any rate, come to a decision as to in what portion of the 
very large country, South Africa, the fighting force was 
really intended to be employed. 


14972. Was not the object of sending out the 10,000 
men then proposed simply to strengthen the existing 
garrisons in Cape Colony and Natal?—No, it was not; 
it was a definite force. 

14973. But you were aware of the state of the garrisons 
in the Colonies at the time ?—Yes, I was, and I pressed 
that those garrisons should Le eumpleted on a ecale which 
could be made, as I put it a safe ground for the fighting 
force to be based on, but that was not done. 

14974. You were aware that there were local schemes 
of defence for the Colonies ?—I cannot say that I was. 
I imagined that there were such schemes, and I knew 
there had been the year before a question of preparing a 
large scheme of defence for both Colonies, and that to a 
certain degree it was in the hands, I understood, of Sir 
William Butler at the time, but I certainly was not 
aware of any perfected scheme of defence. 


14975. Did you ever see the schemes of Aare P= 
Never to my knowledge; originally I saw General Good- 
enough’s, and did not approve of it at all, but it wae 
to be changed, and I left office as Adjutant-General and 
I did not after 1897 see any schemes of defence. 

14976. They were not brought to your notice when you 
went to South Africa ?—Oh, no. 

14977. The circumstances had so much altered ?—The 
circumstances had entirely changed then. 

14978. Of course those local schemes of defence were 
drawn up, as the Regulations provide, simply for tne 
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existing garrisons P—Yes, for the existing garrisons. The 
garrison was changing the whole of that year, and they 
were to a certain degree increasing 1t. I know Lord 
Wolseley was continually urging to increase the garrisons, 
and they were being increased. “¢t 
14979. What I was alluding to was that you did not 
consider the garrisons as they had been placed in the 
Colonies sufficient ?—I did not, and I go further than 
that; the conditions we were obliged to look at at the 
moment were the conditions of an actual war with, pos- 
sibly, the Free State, but certainly the Transvaal, and 
no scheme of defence, according to my belief, had ever 
been prepared for those conditions, and therefore prac- 
tically there was no scheme of defence. 
14980. Did you form any idea in your own mind what 
would have been an adequate garrison—independently 
of an expeditionary force—for the two Colonies for the 
purposes of defence !—I did. My own idea at the time— 
LT only mentioned it in conversation, and very vaguely, to 
Lord Wolseley—was that I thought about 15,000 men in 
Natal, just in front of Estcourt, somewhere about Frere, 
behind the Tugela, in fact, would have been sufficient to 
have protected Natal. The apex of the triangle which 


- Natal forms is mostly a Dutch district, and that I should 


have given up and massed the troops in position where 
they would be mutually supporting, covering the ground 
south of the Tugela, and, with regard to Cape Colony, I 
had several conversations with Lord Wolseley, who was 
yather anxious to fortify the bridges over the Orange 
River, but personally I was very much against that. I 
did not wish to push any troops forward into places 
where they could be surrounded by the enemy on the 
outbreak of war, and I would rather keep as many troops 
as possible in hand further back in the Colony, but I 
never thought there would be any serious invasion of the 
Cape Colony until there had been a great success of the 
enemy in Natal. That was my idea always. 

14981. You thought they would attack, if they did 
attack, in Natal P—Yes. 


14982. You gave us the number of 15,000 for Natal ; 
had you any number in your mind for Cape Colony P— 
No; the question of Cape Colony really was much more 
a political than a military one, and I thought the General 
Officer at the time would probably have done very much 
what I did the moment I got out there—that is, held the 
western and eastern lines, an‘ left the midland line to 
the Dutch. 


14983. Could he have done that with the normal gar- 
rison ?—Well, it was done with the normal garrison in 
the three very critical weeks; he could have done it, I 
think. I should not have increased the garrison in 
Cape Colony, and for political reasons I think it would 
have been better not to do anything to irritate the Dutch 
in Cape Colony. 

14984. Then that 15,000 men in Natal includes the 
normal garrison ; that is, the total you wanted ?—Yes. 


14985. Was not that very much an increase of about 
10,000 men in South Africa ?—Yes, I have not the actual 
figures in my head, but I think it would have been rather 
more, I think we had about 9,000 men in Natal in 
June; that is my impression. 

14986. I mean there was not so very much difference 
then with regard to the number of men between your 
proposals and the proposals which the Government were 
discussing in July, 1899?—-No, but then you come to 
my Minute of the 6th July. My first objection was the 
main objection. I did not like the idea of commencing 
operations in South Africa bv sending out four Generals 
and a force of 10,000 men. It was a complete force that 
it was proposed to send out. If they had been merely 
zoing to send 10,000 men to reinforce the garrison of 
South Africa, I should have jumped at it, but this was a 
force to be sent out as a complete consolidated fighting 
force—one division of infantry and one brigade of 
cavalry—and I thought they would simply be lost; I 
thought the Boers would surround them, and that it 
would be rather like putting a bait out. That was my 
opinion, and I was against it. I was never asked any 


auestion as to sending out 10,000 men to reinforce the 
garrisons. 


_ 14987. I have got here the numbers: there were 4,462 
in Cape Colony aud 5,827 in Natal, or a total of 10,289 


effectives of all ranks in June?—_S§ 
10,000, perhaps more. e omewhere about. 


14988. So that as regards numbers 
Government were pretty well agreed, but, Sentai 
the purpose of the force was different ?—The employment 
of those numbers would have been totally different. The 


proposal to send 10,000 men was not to send the 10.000 
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men to Natal; again, if it had been there I should have 
jumped at it, but it was to send it to Cape Colony.. 


14989. But I think you say in your paper that you were 
not able to find out where exactly the Government were 
to send it ?—No, I was not able to find out where, but 1 
did gather that the idea was that it would be somewhere 
about the bridges. : : 

14900. (Viscount Esher.) Did not the Commander-in 
Chief, Lord Wolseley, know ?—This proposal was sub- 
mitted to me by Lord Lansdowne. I had not seen the 
Commander-in-Chief at the time. Ij,was visiting In 
Devonshire when summoned, and I had no opportunity 
of conversation with the Commander-in-Chief before I 
saw Lord Lansdowne. 


14991. (Chairman) Is there anything else you would 
like to say about the position in July?—No; I have 
put in the narrative the summary of what I wrote to the 
Commander-in-Chief, and it was really a summary of 
my observations to Lord Lansdowne. He wrote a 
minute on that paper which I have never seen to this 
day. I donot know what he said or whether he agreed 
with me or not. I gathered he more or less agreed. 


14992. Who wrote the minute—the Commander-in- 
Chief ?—Yes. I sent him my minute of the 6th July 
as being merely a reproduction of what I had said to 
Lord Lansdowne, and I understood he wrote a minute 
on it, but I have never seen that minute. 


14993. You heard nothing more for some time after 
that, but you became anxious as to the situation?— 
Yes, mobilisation. requires a preliminary expenditure 
at the moment, and I gathered that that expenditure 
was not being carried out, so that we were not ready 
te mobilise. 


14994. We had a good deal of evidence about the 
position at that time, and that is the case; there were 
certain preparations which the military authorities 
considered necessary, and which were not taken because 
of the absence of money; that appears from the 
evidence, and that is your position about it ?—Yes, that. 
was all I knew. 


14995. You thought that, considering your position as/ 
being designated for commanding the force in the field, | 
it was your duty to put your views forward, and you 
did so in the beginning of September ?—Yes, I thought 
I was going to find myself in a hornet’s nest, and that 
I ought to do what I could to protect myself. 


14996. You put it forward in a memorandum which 
you addressed to the Oommander-in-Chief ?—Yes. 


14997. Would you say shortly what your view of the 
position was at that time ?—My view was that we were — 
moving, I thought, rather rapidly towards war, and 
that our preparations were not keeping up with the 
situation. 


14998. And you had an apprehension that if the 
negotiations, or any failure of negotiations, led to war, 
that absence of preparation would be of very serious 
consequence ’—Yes, I was impressed with the fact that 
it was not my duty as a soldier to take any measures © 
to make peace impossible or even difficult, but there 
were ordinary measures of preparation that could have 
been done privately and could not really have affected 
any peace negotiations, and those were not being taken, 
and, in my opinion, we had not enough time to spare 
to make it wise to delay them. 

14999. Did you base that upon considerations of how 
long it would take to reinforce the forces in South 
Africa?—I based that upon considerations of the dif- 
ference of time that it would take between the moment 
at; which we could put our force in the field and the 
ee at which the enemy could put their force in 

e field. 


15000. Did you work that out in figures?—I came 
to the conclusion that practically whatever we did they 
would have six weeks’ start of us. I thought that the 
negotiations were tending rapidly towards war, and 
that we were not ready for war. I thought that we 
ought at once to decide as to the line of policy which 
would be adopted if we were forced into war, and that 
we ought to begin a regular and effective preparation, 
with a view of carrying out that policy at the very 
moment we found it was impossible to avoid war, and 
I thought that to do that we ought to protect our 
Colonies, and to have a force in our Oolonies that would 
be sufficient to deter the enemy from invading them 
before we were ready. 


15001. And, therefore, you advocated measures to 
be taken to delay any outbreak ?—Yes, I advocated 
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that the diplomatic proceedings should be conducted 
with a view to gaining time, and that the military pre- 
parations should be hurried. 


15002. I suppose there is another way of putting that 
matter, that you would be of opinion that if there had 
been any means of forecasting the future earlier, and 
as soon as it became evident that there was a danger 
of war, the preparations ought then to have com- 
menced ?—Yes, to put it quite plainly, I thought the 
future was not being forecast—that we were drifting. 


15003. In the memorandum, of which you have 
spoken, to the Commander-in-Chief, you elaborated 
that?—I elaborated that theory in the memorandum 
which I addressed to the Commander-in-Chief on the 
5th September, and in which I said I knew he had 
represented those facts more fully, and, probably, 
better than I could, but I merely wanted to support 
the recommendations I knew he had put forward. 


15004. Have you anything else to say about the posi- 
tion at the beginning of September ?—Not beyond that 
my recommendations did not meet with the result that 
I thad hoped they would; T still considered we were 
not in the beginning of September making sufficient 
preparation. 


15005. Towards the end of September the Secretary 
of ‘State asked you for your reasons with regard to the 
route, did he not?—Yes, he knew that from June up 
to that date I had always tried to impress upon him 
that, in my opinion, we could not leave the Orange 
Free State out of account, and that they would in the 
end be found to side with the Transvaal. I had always 
told him my experience in 1881, when they were a very 
harassing friend, at any rate, and he asked me on that 
date to put my views on paper, and I did so. 


15006. You put in the memorandum dated 24th Sep- 
tember which you have, and naturally the only way 
to let us understand the question is that you should read 
it to us?—Yes. “Now that money has been granted 
to make purchases in anticipation of the despatch of 
an expeditionary force to South Africa, it is essential 
that the base should be selected’ from which that force 
is to start. Durban, the base for an advance through 
Natal, is some 730 miles from Cape Town, the prin- 
cipal base of an advance through the Orange Free 
State. From Durban to Pretoria is, say, 500 miles. 
The average distance of Pretoria from the three ports 
in Cape Colony is, say, 1,000 miles. From the Natal 
frontier to Pretoria is 200 miles, and from the Cape 
frontier to Pretoria is 400 miles. It is probable that 
the railway authorities in Natal will do all they can 
to help an expedition. It is doubtful if in Cape 
Colony we should be at all certain of the same willing 
assistance, if, indeed, we can count on not being 
obstructed. So far, then, everything points to the 
Natal route being the ‘best, and so it undoubtedly 
would be, were it not for two great drawbacks—the 
port of Durban and the position of the Orange Free 
State. I have not been able to obtain any reliable 
information as to the facilities Durban now offers for 
the disembarkation of an expedition. I am told that 
the utmost speed would be three ships a day. An 
Army Corps will require close on 100 ships for its 
transport. If they can only discharge at the rate of 
three a day, disembarkation will occupy one whole 
month, and Sad weather would make it still longer. 
This is a serious outlook. The Orange Free State 
flanks the line of advance by Natal for some 200 miles, 
viz., from Ladysmith to Standerton, or even farther. 
Now the Orange Free State may adopt three courses. 
I. They may declare themselves neutral, and evince a 
benevolent neutrality to England. II. They may de- 
clare themselves neutral, with the determination of 
secretly helping the Transvaal as much as possible, 
and with the idea that the moment may come when it 
will ‘be opportune to declare themselves on the side 
of the Transvaal. III. They may openly side with 
the Transvaal. A glance at the map will show that 
in the second case they will be dangerous, and in the 
third case it would be unwise to offer them the advan- 
tages an advance by Natal—which would mean a 
flank march of 200 miles across their front—would 
offer them. In my opinion, an advance by Natal 
in either of the second or third cases would 
be a greater risk than ought to be incurred. 
It must be recollected that neither Natal nor the 
Transvaal will provide food for the force that advances 
on Pretoria. All it eats will have to be brought 
up from behind it. To advance on Pretoria and 
leave a hostile Free State to take its own time and 
opportunity for cutting the communications and stop- 
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ping the flow of supplies, would, I think, be running 
an unnecessary and most dangerous risk. I would, in 
such a case, far rather face the double distance and 
the possible hostility of the Cape Railway uirectorate, 
than risk a march of 200 miles round a concealed 
enemy. An advance through the Orange Free State 
would give three seaports as bases instead of one, and 
at the commencement enormously siniplify disembark- 
ation, concentration on the frontier and supply when 
there. The Orange Free State is open, the advance 
would be through its centre, the country contains a 
good quantity of supplies. It would be almost im- 
possible for an advance through the Free State to bb 
opposed by all the Free State troops and all the Trans- 
yaal troops—while such a combination is quite possible 
against a force advancing by Natal. On the other 
hand an advance through the Free State would have 
every chance of disposing of that State first, and 
settling with the Transvaal alone afterwards. Con- 
sequently I would most strongly urge that as soon 
as H.M.’s Government decides upon an expedition 
they should force the Free State to declare for one 
side or the other. If they declare for the other side, 
our route tc Pretoria should be vid Bloemfontein ; if 
they declare for neutrality, they should be forced to 
give sureties that they preserve that neutrality—failing 
to do so they should he treated as hostile. A decision 
in the matter is urgently required, as it is essential 
the stores we are now ordering should be collected at 
ports that serve the route which may be selected.” 
That, I believe, was read or communicated to the 
Cabinet, and Lord Lansdowne told me on the 30th, that 
the Cabinet had given orders for the expenditure— 
that was the expenditure for mobilisation—and I then 
pressed him to at once call out the Reserves, and I 
pointed out to him in a letter that he would incur a 
very dangerous military risk if that were not done, 
but he did not do so. He put it off until the 7th 
October. 


15007. That was a week ?—Yes, the 7th October was 
the earliest date he said that it could be done, and I 
said: ‘The crisis will come before the troops get out 
to South Africa; may I go out at once?” and it was 
definitely arranged that I should start on the 14th, and 
I did so. 


15008. As we know, on the 9th the ultimatum came 
from the other side?—Yes. 


15009. That completes the period before the outvreak 
of the war; is there anything else with regard to the 
preparations for the war, which is the first head of 
our reference that you would like to say at this point? 
—Well, we were late; the preparations were not so 
well advanced as they should have been, and we were 
short of hospital equipment, harness and wagons, and 
those sort of things, and of supplies. 

15010. You were short at what point?—At the time 
I arrived at Cape Town; the troops came out faster 
than they could be properly equipped, or than we 
could collect food for them. 

15011. The troops were surely not short of food 
at Cape Town?—No, but if you are sending troops up 
country by rail you must have magazines somewhere, 
and, of course, it was desirable to get your magazines 
as far forward as you could beforehand, and this had not 
been done. 

15012. In Cape Colony or Natal ?—In Cape Colony ; 
in Natal it had been done. In Natal, Ladysmith was 
as far forward as we were holding, and Ladysmith was 
full up with supplies to the end of the year; they 
had about 60 days’ supplies, that I had arranged for. 
I had asked for that to be done before I left England ; 
in fact early in September I had suggested Ladysmith 
should be filled up with supplies. 


15013. Do you represent that any of your movements 
in Cape Colony were delayed in consequence of the 
absence of supplies ?—No, I do not, but I do represent 
that one of the anxieties I had at first in Cape Corony, 
and one of the difficulties I had, was, that assuming 
that I had sent a larger portion of the force as it 
arrived to Natal, I should have been rather handi- 
capped by want of supplies. 


15014. More from the fact that they had not been 
sent away from Cape’ Town than from the fact that 
they were not in existence?—From the fact that they 
were not at that time in the Colony. 

15015. In the Colony at all?—Yes. I was told before 
I left England that I should start with two months’ 
reserve of supplies, which would not have been a very 
large amount, but when the preparations were made 
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CG The that reserve of supply included the rations that are 
CE ion. loaded with all troops in each ship; it was not a 


Sir Redvers real reserve in fact, it was a distributed reserve. We 
Buller, got it before there was any real reason to move many 
y.c., G.C.B., troops in Cape Colony, but assuming that the original 
G.C.M.G. programme had held good, and that the troops on 
ra landing had been moved up at once to form an Army 
: e120. Corps on the Orange River, and then it had been in- 
tended to commence an advance, the preparations were 
insufficient. 
15016. As it turned out it was not so ?—As it turned 
out it did not matter. 


15017. Does that remark also apply to transport ?— 
Yes, all the wagons had not arrived, and the harness 
was short. At the moment we were not able to get 
on at the Cape when I got there as much with the pre- 
paration of transport as I should have liked, because 
a good deal of the material instead of having been pro- 
vided beforehand and being ready, came out with the 
troops, and when you have to equip an entirely new 
transport, of which your men know nothing, you want 
a certain amount of time to do it. In the minutes that 
I wrote urging better preparation, I always pointed out 
that the transport would be.a strange transport. 


15018. And I suppose there again you mean that if 
you had had to make your advance in the way you 
contemplated, this deficiency of transport would have 
been serious ?—Yes, there would have been a great deal 
of trouble, and there was some trouble as it was. 


15019. (Viscount Esher.) One of the points you men- 
tion in your statement is that no council of war was 
held; do you wish to suggest that one should have been 
held P—Well, I do suggest to the Commission that I was 
placed in an uncomfortable position—I made no com- 
plaint myself—but one which I do not think in future a 
General Officer ought to be placed in. I think there 
should have been a consideration of the intended expedi- 
tion at which the Commander-in-Chief designate should 
have expressed his views before the Army Board or the 
Defence Committee of the Cabinet, or before some Board 
who would have heard what he had to say, and he would 
have had an opportunity of raising a large number of 
questions that I should have liked many times during the 
three months to raise, but I never had any opportunity. 


See Q. 21247 ; 
21406. 


15020. You were never called before the Defence Com- 


mittee of the Cabinet at all?—No, I was never called 
before anything, 


15021. And you were not present at any meeting of 
the Army Board at the War Office ?—Not one—practi- 
cally at not one, I was President of a Committee which 
sat at that time in the War Office which had nothing to 
do with the war’, and occasionally Lord Wolseley, if he 
heard I was in the Office, and there was any question 
going to be considered in the Secretary of State’s room, 
sent down for me and asked me to come in; but that 
was a casual matter, and I was never consulted on any- 
thing, nor was | ever given any question to consider and 
answer by anybody. 


15022. You had some interviews with Lord Lansdowne, 
of course ?—Yes; Lord Lansdowne’s instructions to me 
were: ‘Come in to see me if you come to town. 


15023. But you did not see the Prime Minister or the 
Colonial Secretary, or any other member of the Govern- 
ment ?—No, nor did I see any of the correspondence that 
was passing at the time between the Cape and the 
Colonial Office, 


15024. In the summary of your evidence there is a 
heading which begins: “ General considerations affecting 
the plan of the campaign.” Did you lay those considera- 
tions before Lord Lansdowne or any other member of 
the Government ?—No, I was never asked for my opinion 
on anything of the sort. I did indirectly discuss them 
with Lord Wolseley on several occasions, and we differed 
on an important point—namely, that he attached strate- 
gical importance to Bloemfontein which I did not. 

15025. But that was a discussion between you and the 
Commander-in-Chief ?—A private discussion, 


15026. And these general considerations were not laid 


before the Government, because you were never asked 


to state your opinion to any Minister of 
Never; I was asked for nothing. er of the Crown P— 


15027. I see you say that when 


“ade 
page 170. 


of General Forestier-Walker’s oc. say that you approve 


telegram ?—-I think I acknowledged it. I do not know : 
that I did more, as I had nothing to say to him, 14 


15028. He informed you that the forces of the two 
Republics were converging towards Dundee and Lady- 
smith, but you did not upon that send any reply to him, © 
did you?—No, I did not certainly send any reply, 
because whatever he mentioned in the telegram he had 
done probably before I got it. I found it waiting for 
me at Madeira. 


15029. You say, “ While approving General Forestier- 
Walker's dispositions.” I suppose you telegraphed to him 
saying that you approved his dispositions generally 7—I 
did. Sir George White’s telegram was received at 
Madeira, and he had sent it on the 15th October, so 
that it had been waiting two days when I got there: 
“Transvaal and Orange Free State forces are con- 
verging towards Dundee and Ladysmith, and are 
in strength inside Natal border. Hunter’s loss 
here would be heavily felt. I propose keeping him 
for the present.” That was my chief of the staff 
that he kept ; that was all he said, and there was nothing 
to answer. My answer to General Forestier-Walker was: 
“T fully concur in your dispositions, Orange River 
Bridge most important at this moment. Do not risk 
much at Naauwpoort or Molteno until you feel strong 
enough. If sailors go to Molteno, send on good Engineer 
officer with them, as they are inclined to select points 
exposed to long range fire. Goodluck to you.” 

15030. (Sir Henry Norman.) Do I understand, Sir 
Redvers, that before your departure for South Africa 
you received no letter of general instructions as to what 
the Government wished to be done?—None. 
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15031. Nor on your arrival there P—None., ' 


15032. Or after your arrival P—None—the usual letter 
of service. 


fap ioe. But that is a mere letter of appointment — 
es, 


15034. (Sir Frederick Darley.) Speaking broadly, your 
opinion is that the Commander of a force such as you 
had under you at that time should be taken into the 
confidence of the Government P—I think so, I think I 
suffered myself a tremendous disadvantage by not having 
the smallest idea when I arrived at Cape Town of the 
course which negotiations had been taking, and the atti- 
tude of mind in which I should find Lord Milner. 


15035. And you further think that such a Commander 
ought to have an opportunity of expressing his views 
upon the state of military affairs to the Government P— 
I certainly think so, I think any man is better for havin 
been forced to explain his views, and the very fact of 
explaining a man’s views very often calls attention to 
various things he might otherwise overlook, and I think 
that to send a man out on that sort of expedition without — 
having caused him first of all to give some notion of his 
policy is really placing him at a disadvantage. There 
were matters I should very much have liked myself to 
have brought forward and discussed .I was told to treat 
my appointment as confidential, and 1 was not able to 
discuss them very much, and it would have been an 
advantage for me to go before a body of gentlemen and 
say “| think so and so.” 


15036. (Sir John Edge.) When did you first know that 
it might be assumed that the Orange Free State would 
join the Transvaal?—I knew it in 1881, and I never 
altered my opinion. 

15037. I know that was your opinion all through, but 
when were you first informed by anyone in connection 
with the Government ?—By nobody. I believe, if you 
recollect, in November, 1899, Mr, Balfour made a speech 
at Dewsbury, and he there said that on the 28th Sep- 
tember (the figures worked out to that) if he had been © 
asked whether the Orange Free State were likely to be 
at war with us he would have replied we were more 
likely to be at war with Switzerland, and that was the 
attitude certainly up to the day of my minute of Sep- 
tember, with which I was met by Lord Lansdowne on 
every occasion when I mentioned the Orange Free State, 


15038. That in any consideration of the war and how 
you would conduct it in South Africa you were 
to leave the Orange Free State out of account alto- 
gether ?—Out of account; that was Lord Lansdowne’s 
expression, to leave the Orange Free State out of ac- 
count; and that was really my difficulty, because in my 
own mind every plan I had and every theory I had about 
the war was based on the certainty that I should have to — 
fight the Orange Free State, and practically when I 
was talking beforehand I was always having rather to 


—————— 
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argue on the supposition that I should not have to fight 
the Orange Free State. 


15039; (Chairman.) Do you not say here that on the 


think I had any Intelligence Department documents (General The 
given to me until I was appointed Commander-in-Chief. Right Hon. 


15054. That is the point I wish to get at?—I do not Sir Redvers 


30th September you were told the Government had de think I had, and I was appointed Commander-in-Chief | Fedey 2 
cided to adopt the route by. the Orange Free State?— on the 9th of October. alate 


Yes, on the 30th September ; my minute was on the 24th 


15055. When you told Sir John Hopkins that you had 
September, 


the Intelligence Division information, that was only 17 Feb. 1903 


—- 


15040. Your remarks apply not up to the time you left 
the country, but only up to the time of that minute ?— 
That is so. I read in the paper that they had made a 
treaty ; I knew that from the newspapers. I forget the 
date of the treaty, but it was some considerable time 
before that—a treaty as to an offensive and defensive 
alliance, 


_ 15041. (Sir John Edge.) If you had been allowed to 
take the Orange Free State into account from the first 
as a certain opponent, what line would you have taken? 
Would you have suggested an advance through Natal, or 
an advance through Bloemfontein ?—In ail cases on Pre- 
toria I should have advanced through the Free State, 
and | should have endeavoured not to advance through 
Natal. I may say that as long ago as 1895 the question 
was submitted to me, and I gave the opinion then very 
strongly against any advance through Natal. The diffi- 


culties in Natal are enormous, and nobody who hag not 


seen the country can appreciate them. 


15042. I think you said you formed the opinion in 1881 
that in a war with the Transvaal we should have the 
Free State against us ?—Yes, President Brand told me so 
then, 

15043. And you had never seen anything to make you 
alter that opinion ?—Never. 


15044. (Sir John Jackson.) Is it within your knowledge 
whether in the past on recent occasions Generals in chief 
command have been sent out without some plan of cam- 

aign having been discussed by the authorities at the 

ar Office —Well, I should say not; I should say that 
usually the plan of campaign has been rather fully 
thought out, and I imagine known to the War Office, at 
any rate, known to the General. 


15045, It would in the past have been discussed between 
the General going out and the Commander-in-Chief ?— 
Yes. I went out in 1878 with the General who was then 
sent to the Cape, but it was more the case of a rebellion, 
.and therefore he was dependent almost entirely when he 
arrived at the Cape on what the Governor said, so that 
there was no plan of campaign at the moment,but the 
whole conditions of the case had been explained to him. 


15046. But in this case I understand you had not really 
any formal discussions with the Commander-in-Chief P— 
I had no formal discussion with anybody. 


15047. (Sir John Hopkins.) Were you put in touch 
‘or were you in touch with the Intelligence Department 
before you went out? Could you feel yourself in a posi- 
tion to go to them for any information that they might 
be able to give you?—Yes, they did give me everything 
that they had, but I considered I was not in a position 
to direct them to get anything without going to Lord 
ges and asking him to do it. It was outside the 

ce, ; 


15048. Did you take out an Intelligence Officer with 
on your staff?’—-No. There were such officers out 
ere, 


15049. Of course you could have had any papers from 
them that they had or any information that they had 
before you started ?—I had all their information before, 
and they had been preparing information for a consider- 
able time I believe, but the information they obtained, 
and the action they took, was not directed in any way 
by me, 


15050. (Sir George Taubman-Goldie.) Do you say that 

had all the information the Intelligence Department 

furnished to the Government?—I do not know 
about the Government; they gave me all the books. 


15051. And the documents, I suppose P—Yes, I should 
say everything they furnished the Government with. 


15052. Early in August you were aware of the practical 
certainty in their minds that the Free State would 
officially join hands with the Transvaal?—Yes, I was 
aware of it in the minds of the Intelligence Department, 
but it was not accepted by the Government. So late as 
the 16th August certainly, at any rate, one member of 


the Government would not have anything to do with the 
Free State. 


15053. Did you discuss this document of the Intelli- 
gence Division with Lord Lansdowne ?—No, I do not 


when you were appointed Commander-in-Chief ?—Yes. 
If I had gone to the Intelligence Department I have no 
doubt Sir John Ardagh, who was a very old friend of 
mine, would have given me anything I had asked him for, 
and I got from the Intelligence Department the infor- 
mation I used in the minute about the port of Durban. 


15056. But the Secretary of State for War did not 
suggest to you at your early interview that you ought 
to see the Director of Military Intelligence and discuss 
the matter with him?—No, he told me to keep my ap- 
pointment strictly confidential. 


15057. And consequently he did not discuss with you 
any documents he had received from the Intelligence 
Division, giving reasons at great length ?—He discussed 
with me the numbers, which he quoted from an Intelli- 
gence Department paper, that he said the Transvaal 
could put into the field. 

15058. But in addition to that, reasons showing fairly 
clearly the certainty that the Orange Free State would 
join with the South African Republic?—No; as I say, 
whenever I urged that I was confident of it myself— 
and I urged it to him several times, as often as I con- 
sistently could—in each case the answer always was that 
the Orange Free State was to be left out of account. 


15059. There was a document on the 8th of August, 
1899, giving at great length the reasons for believing 
certainly that the Orange Free State would join with 
the South African Republic in war. Were you givena 
copy of that document at the time in August ?—I really 
could not say; I doubt it. I have seen the document, 
but my impression is that I got it considerably after 
that date. 

15060. And you say that in any case you would not 
have paid much attention to it, as your mind was already 
made up that the Orange Free State would join the 
South African Republic ?—Yes, I was confident. 


15061. (Viscount Esher.) Did Lord Lansdowne never 
draw your attention to the treaty of July, 1897, between 
the Orange Free State and the Transvaal—there are 
only three clauses to itP—Never. I was aware of that 
treaty. 

15062. But Lord Lansdowne never discussed that 
treaty with you or mentioned it or referred to it?— 
Never; I can state that most confidently, because it was 
a point on which I was always grumbling to Lord Wolse- 
ley when we were talking of this war, that they would 
eventually have to go through the Free State, and I 
thought it should be settled, and that until we could 
make a plan of campaign we could not get on. It was 
absurd my making proposals for what I hoped not to 
have to do. 


15063. Did you see that treaty P—I read it certainly, 


15064. Had you seen it?—Yes, I had; I think I had 
seen it in 1897. 


15065. Did it not satisfy you that practically the 
Orange Free State were bound to assist the Transvaal ? 
—I never doubted it; my point always was that I re- 
membered so well in 1881, as I said, the shameful be- 
haviour of the Orange Free State, and when Mr. Brand 
was expostulated with he said the could not help himself 
—that blood was thicker than water, and I said, “Do 
not let the Government deceive themselves; this same 
thing will happen, and the Orange Free State men will 
fight on the side of the Transvaal whatever happens.” 
That was my conviction throughout. 


15066. (Sir George Taubman-Goldie.) And you were 
aware that besides the treaty of July, 1897, there was a 
Military Convention of July, 1897?—Yes, an offensive 
and defensive alliance. 


15067. There was a Military Convention as well, agree- 
ing as to the command of the two forces, when the two 
States were acting together, providing for their dis- 
cipline, supplies, and so forth?—Yes, I knew of ‘hat, 

15068. But Lord Lansdowne never discussed that 
matter with you; he never brought that forward ?— 
Never at all; he declined to discuss the question of the 
Orange Free State with me practically until the 23rd 
September, when he suddenly told me I might put my 
views forward as to the route. ; 





geographical conditions of our immense Empire offer 

advantages as well as disadvantages. 
(Sir George Taubman-Goldie.) It has been a moot 

question, and | wished to elicit your opinion upon it. 
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15069. (Chairman.) There was a doubt, though, in 
oxo he nate spite of & these mee and conventions, as co oe 
Ser Redvers attitude of the Orange Free State, was there not pP— 

Buller, believe that is so, but I had no dowbt in my mind as 
y.C., G.C.B., to what the attitude of the Free State young men would 


be; that was the point. 


15070. But there might be political reasons for not 
bringing forward the fact of the convention and treaty P 
—Yes, that was one of the reasons which influenced me 
when I said in my minute that I did not wish to do 
anything which would prevent negotiations or impede 
negotiations. 

15071. (Sir George Taubman-Goldie.) But that would 
still make it necessary to take steps, in view of the 
eventuality of the States joining hands ?—I thought so, 


15072. The only other point I would like to raise on 
the preparations for the war—a quite different, subject— 
is that you mentioned that the Cabinet decided to send 
to India for a force of 5,500 men, which was the only 
organised body of troops they could put in the field at 
the moment without dislocating the whole of our mobili- 
sation arrangements. During the five years previous to 
the war, was that the normal position of things, that we 
could not send 5,000 or 10,000 men out of the country 
without dislocating the arrangements?—The arrange- 
ments there referred to were our arrangements for 
mobilisation of the Army Corps, and they were com- 
plete; the regiments were told off, and I think at that 
time actually they were warned, at any rate if they 
were not warned, the warnings were all ready, and 
everything was settled. The arrangements connected 
with the Army Corps were so far perfected that prac- 
tically we had a good deal of work done which would 
have been upset by withdrawing men for a detached 
force. 


15075. They must have been withdrawn from the 
same body?—They would have been portions of the 
same body. 


15074. Under the system which then existed we could 
not have laid our hands on 5,000 men in this country 
outside the First Army Corps?—Under the system 
which then existed the very most we hoped ever to put 
in the field, and the very most the Government had 
ever allowed the Military to consider that they should 
put in the field, was two Army Corps, and the First 
Army Corps was at that time, so to speak, under orders, 
and the Second Army Corps was nominally waiting in 
reserve. The Second Army Corps would have been 
largely formed of Militia, and, therefore, practically 
taking these men out would have taken the cream off 
the milk. 


15075. I only ask you, with your experience of mili- 
tary organisation, whether that is quite a sound state 
of things for an Empire with an enormous number of 
dependencies scattered all over the world ?—Well, you 
must have some limit and you must have some organi- 
sation, and I think as we had that force available and 
as the Government had gone so far as to have these 
troops in India told off, and as they were a complete 
force, and as they could come more rapidly, that it was 
the proper thing to do, and I think it is sound for the 
Empire to make such arrangements. 


15076. Taking the other 5,000 away from 
Colonies. Do you approve of that ?—Which? 


15077. In the Mediterranean?—The Mediterranean 
nas always been considered under our system as hold- 
Ing the first troops available for war, and then you fill 
up the Mediterranean garrisons again ; they are not left 
empty, but they are filled up with rather younger men. 


15078. You do not feel that there is any danger of 
doing it in the case of a European war?—I do not 
think there was any danger whatever of doing it under 
the conditions existing when we went to war at the 


Cape, but there might be if we were having a war in the 
Mediterranean, 


_ 15079. Not if a war at the Cape had involved the 
intervention of a European Power ?—T do not think so. 
The Cabinet which must decide that particular ques- 
tion must have some idea as to whether, if they sent 
a force to the Cape, it would immediately mean an 
attack upon Malta, for example, and if it would mean 
an attack upon Malta I do not think it would be right 
to take the troops out of the garrison. I think you 
must consider the circumstances of the case, and in 
that particular case T think it was a very good way ; 
they were on the road, and all ready ; they had a 
‘heir eaulpment with them, and 4 The 


our 


were ready to go. 


15080. (Sir John Hopkins.) Lord Wolseley gave us 
to understand that if you wanted a force of, say, 10,000 
men to proceed on any oversea expedition, for that 
force a portion of an Army Corps might be mobilised 
and utilised ; do you agree with that?—Certainly it 
might. In this particular case we wanted an Army 
Corps also. 


15081. (Sir George Taubman-Goldie.) Without calling 
out the Reserves?—Yes, you could mobilise 10,000 
men certainly without calling out the Reserves. . 


15082. (Chairman.) But only by drawing on tthe 
other battalions?—Yes, by drawing on the other 
battalions. 


15083. (Sir George Taubman-Goldie.) That is by dis- 
locating your system of drafts and so forth ?—Well, our 
system is fairly elastic ; I do not think there is much 
to complain of in our system, considering the require- — 
ments of the Empire. 


15084. We have so many small wars that I wished to 
see whether we could not supply the small wars with- © 
out disturbing the general system ?—Then you would 
probably leave your best troops at home, and that 
in a small war where you would most want them; if 
you were to leave your Army Corps at home and have 
your 10,000 men free, either those 10,000 men are your 
best men or your worst men. 


15085. The best men?—Then you do not have your 
best men in your Army Corps when you have a big war. 


15026. I quite understand you might have to throw. 
them in in addition in a big war, but my suggestion 
only is that there should be 5,000 or 10,000 men or a 
few more ready to throw into all these small wars we 
have in different parts of the world, and I want to 
know whether things could not be so organised as to 
have a force of that kind always ready without having 
to go to Parliament ?—Practically we have 10,000 men ; 
we have always been able to do that. 


15087. Without calling out the Reserves ’—Certainly 
we cculd do that. 


15988. (Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal.) When 
you took part in the former war with the Transvaal 
did you form the opinion that while the Goverament 
of the Free State professed neutrality, the sympathies 
of the people were with the Transvaal ?—They were. 


15089. And that they covertly rendered them all the 
assistance they could?—That is so; it was so to my 
kucwledge. 


15090. From that and from what has taken place 
since you reasoned that the sympathies of the Free 
State woula still be with the Transvaal, and you 
thougnt it desirable that that position should’ be 
known, and that the route should be through the 
Free State rather than through N atal?—Yes, I 
considered that we were bound if we went to war 
to make war with the whole of the Free State and 
the whole of the Transvaal, and practically, whatever 
the Free State said, our difficulty would be equal to the 
sum of the two States. I did hope at the time that 
by dealing with the Free State first, the Boers being 
a very selfish people, it was a thousand chances to one 
almost against the whole forces of the Transvaal being 
sent to aid the Free State; and, therefore, they could 
have been got into order and made quiet before there 
was any necessity for invading the Transvaal. That 
was my idea, 


15091. And when you were appointed to take com- 
mand in South Africa, as the responsibility of the 
campaign would rest on you, you thought that you 
should have been taken more into the confidence of the 
Government here than you were?—I thought that it 
would have helped me a great deal if I had been asked 
to formulate my views, if I had been given an oppor- _ 
tunity of formulating my views, and discussing with 
the Government the difficulties of the undertaking that 
I was required to commence. 


15092. And you think that sufficient consideration 
was not given to your representations ?—I do. 


15093. During the former war were the Boers 
mounted generally? They were a body of mounted S@ 
men then ?—Yes, mounted men. Q. 


15094. As on the recent occasion ’—Yes, they cer- 
tainly would be meunted. 
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15095. Might it not be supposed then that it would 
be a very great advantage to have a very considerable 
number of mounted men to meet them, so that the force 
might to a certain extent be a mobile one also !—I 
think it was to be considered so. 


- 15096. But that was not really the case in the first 
art of the war; such preparations were not made ?— 
They were not. 


- 15097. It was principally infantry which were sent 
out?’—Yes, almost wholly infantry. 


15098. It would have been preferable, would it not, 
kad a larger number of mounted men been sent ?—I 
think so. 

15099. (Chairman.) We have come to your arrival 
at the Cape, and in the section of your statement 
headed “Arrival at Cape Town—the situation” you 
describe the situation very fully. Lord Eshes asked you 
with regard to the question of general considerations ; is 
there anything you wish to add to that !—I think not. 


15100. The question arose whether you could carry 
out an advance through the Free State, which was your 
intention and wish, and you thad under the circum- 
stances to abandon it ?—I never abandoned it. 


15101. Well, you had to abandon it in the meantime, 
at all events?—Temporarily ; the enemy had used their 
initiative and had got much nearer the sea than I 
thought they ought to be allowed to get, and to my 
mind the dominant factor in the consideration of any 
military situation in South Africa at that moment was 
the extreme importance of preventing the Boers from 
obtaining a seaport. I cannot say that my information 
was good, but that was my information, and that was 
also my feeling, and I felt that as they had deprived 
us of the garrison of Natal and had in hand besides 
a force that was amply sufficient to overrun South 
Natal, it was of the first importance to save South 
Natal, not from sentimental reasons, but as a military 
object of paramount importance. 


15102. That caused you to go yourself, and to divert 
your force to Natal?—-Yes. I have shown in the para- 
graph we are discussing that what was present in my 
mind was that my main objective would always be 
wherever the largest force of the enemy was, that the 
war would have to be ended by fighting; and, there- 
fore, as there were more men to fight there that was 
the place to go to. 


15103. Your intention was to resume, so soon as you 
were able, the advance through the Free State again? 
—My intention was to resume the original plan, and 
to commence the advance through the Free State as 
soon as I had a free hand to do so, as soon as, having 
sufficiently secured my flank in Natal, I was able to 
come back and begin the advance of the war. The 
calculations on which my departure from England had 
been based had been upset by the enemy; they were 
not in Natal when I left England, and they had come 
into Natal, and that altered the situation temporarily. 


15104. But at the same time you had to take 
Kimberley into account?—I had to take Kimberley 
- into account because I knew of my own knowledge the 
immense importance that the natives attached to Kim- 
berley. The following is a telegram from the De Beers 
Directors, Kimberley, to the High Commissioner, Cape 
Town, dated October 31st :—‘“ We hope with the arrival 
of General Buller measures will be taken for the 
immediate relief of this place. Our information. which 
is reliable, gives not more than 2,000 to 3,000 Boers 
between this place and Orange River, and in our opinion 
we could already have been relieved without risk by 
the present force in Cape Colony. We have a very 
limited supply of coal, and when it is done we must 
close down the works, which will cause serious trouble 
amongst our 10,000 savages in our compounds, who 
are now kept quiet by being kept at work. If we dis- 
charge them, and send them home, they are sure to 
be driven back to the town by the Boers, which must 
lead to heavy loss of life. As to the question of food 
supply, though well provided with some things, we 
have only nine days’ tinned meat in case cattle are 
taken by the Boers, which, of course, is probable. 
We do not know the reasons which have delayed our 
relief, but we think your Excellency ought to weigh 
the risks caused by delay to this place with its 30.000 
inhabitants, 10,000 of whom are raw savages. Now 
that the General has arrived we respectfully request to 
be informed as to the policy to be adopted regarding 
our relief, so as to enable us to take our own steps in 
case relief is refused. We are sending this by special 


messenger to Orange River, and will await your reply.” General Th 
Telegrams much to the same effect came from the other Right Hon. 
magnates at Kimberley. f; Sir Redvers 


15105. (Sir George Taubman-Goldie.) Were they ever , pits 
more explicit as to what the steps might be?—I never (4 oO ag. 
asked them. 


15106. (Viscount Esher.) What did you understand 17 Feb. 1903. 
by that expression at the time?—I understood that to 
be a threat to surrender. 


ht Did you discuss it with Sir Alfred Milner ? 
—I did. 


15108. Was that the view he also took ?—Well, he 
thought so. Hefelt very much the state of Kimberley, 
and he was most anxious that I should take immediate 
steps for its relief. I was rather unwilling to do so, 
and I telegraphed to the officer who was commanding 
at Kimberley, who sent me a more reassuring telegram, 
but he said in it that he was of opinion that it depended 
upon whether the Town Guard would stand the strain 
of trench work ; and I gathered, reading between the 
lines, that that rather hinted at the same sort of con- 
dition of affairs that was expressed, as I understood, by 
this telegram which I have read, and I thought the two 
together sufficiently serious to make me take a much 
greater risk than I liked taking by sending a detached 
expedition to, at any rate, get near Kimberley. 

15109. (Chairman.) You say that was from Colonel 
Kekewich ?—Yes. 


15110. Have you got his telegram?—His telegram 
was that he was fairly well off, and that he was not 
afraid of Kimberley being taken at all so long as the 
Town Guard did not get worn cut by duty, or words 
to that effect. 


15111. (Sir George Taubman-Goldie.) Was there any 
more definite suggestion of surrender made at that 
time ?—Well, I was given the impression such a sugges- 
tion had been received, but I cannot say more than 
that ; I did not see it. 


15112. (Chairman.) What you proposed to do in the 
case of Kimberley, I understand, was not to establish 
yourself along the frontier up to Kimberley, but to send 
a force to the town to carry off the non-combatants, and 
leave it to make its defence by itself?—Yes, it had 
half a battalion there, a half battalion of the Loyal 
Lancashires, and I intended to put in a battalion, and 
the other half of that battalion, making two battalions, 
and the Admiral had given me some long range Naval 
guns, which could have met any guns the Boers could 
have brought against them, and I thought the place 
would be absolutely comfortable. We were to remove 
8,000 or 9,000 natives, and to leave the place. Really, it 
would have been an advantage to me, from the military 
point of view, and they would have been quite com- 
fortable. 


15113. Was it not a difficult operation to remove a 
large number of non-combatants? It would have had 
to be done in the face of the enemy ?—If you once got 
through into the town the enemy would have been 
gone or that side, and these men would all have walked 
out; they were all natives, and could walk 40 or 50 
miles aday with great ease. I did not think many of 
the women would have cared to come away, and they 
would have been perfectly safe with the long range 
guns 

15114. You mean by the non-combatants, chiefly the 
natives?—The natives; the only possible danger was 
that there might have been some surt of native émeute 
which, owing to their numbers, might have been serious. 


15115. Looking to the earlier evidence, supposing 
they had been dispersed sufficiently to allow an advance 
into the town, might they not have prevented a retreat? 
—I do not think so. The Boers are curious people ; they 
fight well and are very mobile, but they are quicker at 
getting away than any soldiers the world has ever seen, 
and if they had been defeated sufficiently to be driven 
away from that side of the town I do not think they 
would have come back at all 


15116. And it was necessary to clear that southern 
side of the town of the Boers?—Yes, it was necessary 
to get into the town. 


15117. Because you speak here, I think, of Lord 
Methuen having sufficient transport and supplies to 
enable him to leave the railway ?—Yes. 


15118. And that rather led me to suppose that it 
meant, to go round the flank of the enemy without 
dispersing them necessarily *—Well, I was quite can- 
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stand if we had our troops on each side of them, and the 
only position I knew of at all, or could hear of when I 
was at Cape Town, was a position there called the 
Spytfontein position, which, I fancy, was very much 
what they called afterwards Magersfontein ; and I 
thought that if he got acress the Modder and formed a 
pridge-head there while he was repairing the bridge 
and getting his railway forward, if he had moved to 
nis right he would without much trouble have caught 
anybody who was opposing him between his two forces. 
I did not at that time believe for a moment that Cronje 
would have got south of Kimberley before he reached 
Kimberley, nor did he. 


15119. You were not taking into consideration the cir- 
cumstances as they actually developed?—No, I had 
from the people in Kimberley a definite statement that 
they knew it could be relied on that there were not 
more than 4,000 or 5,000 men at the most between us 
and them. 

15120. I think it was less than that—2,000 or 5,000? 
—One of them said 4,000 to 5,000; they gave very small 
figures, and they were all Free Staters, who were not 
very keen on fighting until Cronje came down. Cronje 
came 220 miles while Methuen did not get 50, and I 
did not expect that. 


15121. And that altered the conditions ?—It made it 
much more difficult for Lord Methuen. 


15122. Would that have altered your scheme of opera- 
tions if you had “oreseen that?—No, I think not. I did 
alter my scheme of operations because of it, and I at 
once—when I found he was, if I may use the expression, 
stuck up by the people in front of him—altered my 
scheme of operations, and proposed to get into the 
Free State from where he was, and to turn out the 
people who were stopping him at the same time; in 
fact, the plan of campaign which was eventually adopted 
by Lord Roberts. 

15123. There was a proposal to make a railway ?—It 
was accompanied by a proposal to make a railway ; that 
was part of it. 

15124. I meant to have asked one question about 
martial law: some difficulties arose in consequence of 
not being able to enforce commandeering in Cape 
Colony ?—There were immense difficulties in carrying 
on military operations ; it was not exactly a difficulty 
in not being able to enforce commandeering, but if you 
cut the fence of an ostrich enclosure and were moving 
troops across, if it happened to be a Dutchman he came 
and objected, and threatened an action at law; and 
everything connected with the initiation of military 
operations was harassed and rendered difficult by our not 
having at the time fighting rights. All along the 
northern frontier of Cape Colony they are mostly Dutch 
districts, and they managed to give us a good deal of 
trouble. With military law, and security from threats 
of police, and so forth, we should have been able to 
get on much more simply. Sir Alfred Milner did not 
see his way to do it, and I did not particularly press 
it, but I was very anxious to get out of Cape Town 
itself the immense number of Boer spies, Boer 
propagandists, and people who had been sent down 
there, partly as spies, and partly to try and promote 
disaffection. There was a very dangerous man in Cape 
Town whom I should have liked to get out, and the only 
way to get him out was either by military law or by the 
course I proposed. Lord Milner thought he was not 
jastified in doing it by the situation of the moment, and 

it was not done. 


15125. You found it very difficult to keep your plans 
secret, IT suppose, under the circumstances ?—Yes; I 
was fairly lucky, but I never told anybody anything ; 
otherwise it was almost impossible. There were three 
languages there, and you never knew whom you were 
talking to. 

_ 15126. You have written here as to the general situa- 
tion on the 22nd November ?—A telegram of mine has 
been quoted as approving of General White staying at 
Ladysmith. I merely want to call the attention of the 
Commission to the fact that that telegram of mine was 
sent in reply to a telegram from him, in which he said he 
could not leave it, It is in any statement as etldwe . 

A few hours later I received a further telegram from 
Sir George White, saying that he could not withd 
from ererearery and that he sent i bon 

o guard the bridge at Oolenso as * 
could take for the protection of Nees gee: 
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me that telegram I replied that he had ‘better stay at 
Ladysmith ; there was nothing elseI could reply. 


15127. Did he not send that battalion to guard the 
bridge at Colenso in consequence of representations to 
him that he should send some force there ?—Not from — 
me; I made no representation to him at all except 
that I wanted to get his cavalry out. . ee 

15128. If there was a telegram from the Commander- 
in-Chief drawing his attention to the necessity of guard- 
ing Colenso, that would account for his action in that 
matter, would it not?—I do not think it would at all. 

e Commander-in-Chief was seven thousand miles 
away, and could not possibly know what he ought to do. 
The Commander-in Chief tried to help, but there was 
no idea of his suggestions being orders. He had a tele- 
gram from the Commander-in-Chief, I know, because I 
wrote it myself, suggesting that Glencoe was a very un-— 
favourable position, but he left the troops there. 


15129. You say it was not in answer to any telegram 
from you, but there was a telegram drawing his atten- 
tion to the necessity or desirability of guarding the 
bridge at Colenso, and this was the step which he took 
in consequence ?—There may have been a telegram, but 
I never heard of it until now, and, of course, I know 
nothing more about it, but what he did was absolutely 
impossible. Colenso was in a pit, and he put the 
Dullin Fusiliers there and some Volunteers, and 
General Murray immediately removed them, and very 
properly, I think, because they could not have defended 
themselves there. | 


15130. (Sir Henry Norman.) This was the telegram 
he received from Lord Wolseley: “I do not wish in’ 
any way to hamper your discretion, but personally Iam 
anxious about the safety of Colenso Bridge.” Upon 
which he sent the Dublin Fusiliers and a Natal Battery, 
apparently rather unwillingly ?—He telegraphed home 
at the time that he had sent the Dublin Fusiliers to 
Colenso as all he could do to save Natal, or for the 
ode of Natal. Shall I read the telegram he sent 

ome 


15131. (Chairman.) Yes, what is the date ?—dl1st) 
October. “No. 1094:—With reference to your 200 of 
to-day, hitherto I have considered that the interests of | 
the Colony south of this required me to hit out. 
Yeserday’s fight shows me that there is risk and limit — 
to this. I wired Natal Governor yesterday that I would 
send the Royal Dublin Fusiliers to guard the bridge at 
Colenso as best step I could take for the protection of 
the Colony. I intend to contain as many Boers asI can 
round Ladysmith, and I believe they will not go south 
without making an attempt on Ladysmith. The Boers 
have established themselves in very strong positions 
in the hills west, north, and east of Ladysmith; each 
man has one or two ponies; they live on the country, 
and their mobility gives them great advantage. They 
resent intrusion so much that it is impossible to ascer- — 
tain their numbers. They say themselves that they 
will attack. Ladysmith is strongly entrenched, but the 
lines are not continuous; the perimeter is so large 
that Boers could exercise their usual tactics. Our 
men want rest from fighting, but I have the greatest 
confidence in holding the Boers for as long as necessary. 

I could not now withdraw from it. I think it will be © 
a good plan to send some of the Fleet to Durban to 

keep the public confident there.” That is what he sent 
to me ; he said he could not withdraw, and I then said — 
he was right to stay there, but I did not approve of his 
staying there. ; 


15132. But it is not the case that he represented that — 
sending the one battalion to Colenso was all he was — 
doing for the safety of the Colony, because he says, in — 
his telegram just quoted, that by staying at Ladysmith — 
he hoped to contain the Boers, and prevent them going — 
further south *-I was reading what he said himself: | 
“T wired Natal Governor yesterday that I would send 
the Royal Dublin Fusiliers to guard the bridge at | 
Colenso as best step I could take for the protection of 
the colony.” Those are his own words. é 


15133. Yes, but that has to be read in connection 
with the rest of the telegram ?—Well, I knew, not at 
that time on the 31st, but three days later, that he had 
been driven into Ladysmith. 


15134. Without going into that just now, I only say 
that you must not pick out one sentence from a telegram 
and represent it as the whole of what he was doing for 
the protection of the colony?—When he says that he 
would contain as miany Boers as he could, and that 
they would not go south without attacking him? 


eho Pak 
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15135. Yes?—I merely took the telegram as I read 
it, and I read it that he could not leave Ladysmith ; he 
did notsend out the cavalry:1.wanted;-but he sent ous 
one regiment. , He should have sent out more. After 
all, a stationary force can contain no more of the enemy 
than those who choose to stay round it, and at, that time, 
contrary. to his belief, they were actually moving south 


and invading South Natal. 3 

15136. You said you hoped you would: have had all 
the cavalry out. of Ladysmith ?—Yes. 

15137. Do you think that the force in Ladysmith 
would haye: been capable of defending the place with- 
out the cavalry ?—Yes, I think they would have defended 
it must more easily. The cavalry really did nothing, 
except on the 6th of January, when they were brough+ 
into action. rs 

15138. Do. you. think they were only brought, into 
action on.the 6th of January ?—I learned that was the 
only:day, they had anything to do; they. were. used on 
the,1st: or 2nd of November, but they went back again. 
I understood they were coming out, but they came to 
Onderbrook and went, back again. 
not think: the cavalry did anything., °. . 

15139: Do you represent that they were not used for 
the general purposes of the siege?—As cavalry, no, 
they were not. 5 a ' 

15140. As a cavalry force in the field, probably not, 


as they were inside of a perimeter; but if it is the. case 


that the perimeter was so large that it could not be 
defended by the force without the cavalry, the cavalry 
were used probably inside?—I do not think that the 
cavalry held any portion of the ;erimeter. It is not a 
question I expected to be asked, and I do not know it, 
and I would rather not put down anything with regard 
to it. -I understood you to ask me whether I was right 
in trying to get out the cavalry, and I think I was, but 
that is all I say. 


15141. You do not want to argue it?—No, I do not 
know, I.do not pretend to argue it. I have no doubt he 
did what he thought best; I accepted the position that 
he could not let the cavalry go. 


15142. As to the arrival at Durban, have you any- 
thing:to add there as to the preparations or plans P—No, 
I donot think so. With regard to Sir George White’s 
telegram of the 30th November, it was sent in reply to 
my first attempt to send him a signal by flashlight on 
the clouds, and he only appeared to have seen a very 
small portion of that signal. Apart from the fact that 
the statement as to his food differed from any other 
statement he sent me at any other time, I attached 
great importance to the telegram, because I took it as 
a positive instruction to me that he could give me very 
little assistance in my advance, and, secondly, that he 


was in some way surrounded by spies; from. whose 


espionage he could not escape. I therefore took that as 
a lesson which ought to affect my future correspondence 
with him. 

15143. Is that what you are referring to where he 
says: “The enemy learns every plan of operations T 
form, and I cannot discover source. I have locked up 
or banished every suspect, but still have undoubt 
evidence of betrayal” ?—Yes, that is what he says. 


15144. But surely it was his duty to let you know that, 
in order that the communications between you might be 
regulated accordingly ?—It was his duty to let me know 
that, and it was my duty to make a note of it. 


15145. Did you carry that so far as not to make any 
communications with him afterwards ?—I think I told 
him every single movement that I was going to make, 
fully, but I never discussed movements with him after- 
wards. I gave him all the military information that it 
was necessary for him to have, fully and in good time, as 
my telegrams will show, but I took it as a hint that for 
some reason or another he did not consider his office 
wasasafeone. I could read it in no other way. I gave 
him far more information about my plans than he gave 
me about his. 


15146. You have just told us the state of matters you 
found in the Cape, and that you were surrounded by 
people by whom you could never tell that your words 
micht not be made use of ; was not he referring to very 
much the same set of circumstances ?—Well, he went 
very much further than I found any necessity for; he 
said, “ Every plan of operations I form”—it was not a 
question of his orders being known, but it was a question 
of the plans he formed himself apparently. I thought it 
a verv important telegram, and that is all I can say; 
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it affected me ver much, This is the telegram : “f Hay: General: The 
or grazing is a difficulty; I have 35 days’ supply of this Right Hon: 


at reduced ration 
operations I form, and I cannot discover source. I’ have 
locked up or banished every suspect, but still have un- 
doubted evidence of betrayal. Native deserters from’ 
enemy and our native scouts report the enemy much dis- 
heartened,” etc. It struck me as being a very important 


warning to me; I could see no other object of it. 


enemy learns every plan of Sir Bedvers 


, Biller, >." 
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15147. It affected your communications with him, not : 
so far as to prevent you from informing him-of plans, but, 
from: discussing operations. before you, had made. the . 


plans ?—Yes, it 


him ; that is all... For instance, I will read my answer, in 


prevented me discussing, anything with , - 


which I said to him on the 4th December: “TI shall have . 


concentrated four brigades of infantry, five batteries, of 
artillery, one regiment of cavalry, 1,000 mounted Volun- 
teers, by 6th December, and shall attack. I cannot, yet 


say which route, but will communicate with you in 


several cipher messages before I advance.” 


15148. (Sir George Taubman-Goldie.) I. do not; quite - 


understand how this question has arisen; what course did 
you.actually take in dealing with Sir George White after 
that?. What.was: your position.in consequence of this 
telegram ?—In:. consequence of that telegram I never 
concerted beforehand in any action with Sir George 
White.. I told him that I was going to do a given thing, 


and I think in every. case I did that, but as a rule I.told.: 


him one.day and I almost invariably altered it the day 
afterwards. In raising this question I am not alluding 
to anything connected with the statement that has been 


put about in the Press that I told Sir George White I was. . 


to attack on the 17th and attacked on‘the 15th; that is 
a quite separate question altogether, and has nothing to 
do with it. 
whole of my arrangements with Sir George White were 
affected by my knowledge of this telegram, and in con- 
sequence of it I probably took him less into my confi- 
dence than I did any other General who served under me 
during the time I was in South Africa, 


15149. You restricted yourself rather to telling him the 
conclusion at which you had arrived without concerting 
from day to day the steps by which you had arrived at 
that conclusion ?—That is it exactly. 


15150. (Chairman.) If he did not mean what you sup- 
posed: it was rather unfortunate ?—Yes, but what else 
could he mean? He sent that telegram in response toa 
portion of a telegram that he had seen flashed on the 
sky. On the 7th December I opened heliographic com- 
munication with him, and I then repeated that same 
telegram, of which he had seen a portion, thinking I 
might elicit a further or some other answer, and hs 
simply acknowledged it; he did not make any other re- 
mark, and did not repeat his former telegram that had 
come out by messenger, and which I had acknowledged, 
As he merely acknowledged it without making any fur- 
ther remark, I thought he confirmed his former tele- 
gram. 


15151. You also gaid just now, in commenting on this 
telegram, that it made a statement about provisions 
which was quite different to any other; what did you 
mean by that ?—No other telegram gave the amount of 
hay or grazing, or the amount of provisions for his 
garrison. at the same figure, or anything very near the 
figure, he gave in that telegram. I do not attach any 
importance to it; it is merely an incidental effect of the 
telegram ; it was once read out in the House of Commons, 
or I should not have spoken about it at all, but it is the 
actnal fact that no other telegram which he sent gave at 
that particular time the same period for which he had 
food. 


15152. Ee did give you subsequently the full details 
of his provisions ?—Yes, I think he did; I got.a great 
many telegrams from him. Practically what happened 
was that as the siege went on and his relief was put off 
his powers of lasting extended, 


15153. That means to say that instead of calculating 
full rations he was calculating at diminished rations ?— 
He continued reducing the daily ration, I imagine. 


15154. Would not that account for some difference. 
possibly, in the amounts ?—I do not think in that tele 
gram. I do not think the point is worth elaborating; T 
do not want to make the least attack on Sir George 
White, and I think he did his very best. I would not 
have referred to that at all only I wanted to emphasise 
the fact that his statement as to undoubted evidence ot 
betrayal did to some extent make me adopt towards him 
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Sir Redvers 15155, I do not want to raise any point of controversy 
Buller, either, but you did not mention another point in con- 

V.C., G.C.B-y - tion with this telegram which I should like to put a 
PPAF question about. You said it also indicated that he 


17. Feb. 1903. would not 


—_—— 


be able to co-operate with you; how do you 
fmd that from the telegram ?—He said he could only 
help me by Onderbrook or Colenso. 


15156. Not in this telegram: “ With regard to road of 
advance towards Ladysmith, I could give most help to a 
force coming via Onderbrook Hotel or Springfield, but 
enemy is making his positions on that side stronger 
daily ”?—That is what I mean. et 

45157, But he also went on to say: “If force south of 
Tugela can effect junction with me I believe effect will 
be immediate and decisive—at present cannot go large, 
as I am completely invested, and must reserve myself for 
one or two big efforts to co-operate with relief force.’ 
Does not that mean he was quite willing to make one or 
two big efforts to co-operate?—Quite so. I hoped he 
would make a big effort, but he rather restricted me. 
Onderbrook and Springfield, as far as he was concerned, 
meant the same road for an entrance into Ladysmith ; 
the road coming up from Springfield through Acton 
Homes, and the road coming from Maritzburg Join in 
the Onderbrook Flat, and therefore by whichever way I 
elected to come, I had to get into the Onderbrook Flat 
before he could help me much, and the big effort would 
be there. In fact, I was to be actually attacking the 
very lines of circumvallation by which he was contained 
before he was prepared to offer me any assistance. 
could draw no other inference from the expression 
“cannot go large.” 

15158. He says, “I could give most. help,” but he does 
not shut out the idea surely in that telegram that if you 
nad guggested any other way he would have been per- 
fectly willing to assist you to the utmost of his power P— 
No, but the telegrams tended that way, and that was the 
impression left on my mind. One of the reasons that 
made me give up the first advance by Hlangwane was 
the fact that going that way he did not hold out any 
hope of giving me much assistance, nor do I think he 
could have. 


15159. If you agree that he could not, that is another 
matter, but you think he was willing to do anything he 
could to strike out ?—Yes, he was certainly willing to do 
anything he thought he could do. 


15160. (Sir Henry Norman.) I fancy you are quite 
convinced that your policy in moving your headquarters 
from Cape Town to Natal was right and necessary under 
the circumstances?—I think it was. I do not think 
myself that I could possibly have done my duty if I had 
not moved. 


15161, And do you think if you had not gone the whole 
territory would probably have been ravaged by the Boers, 
General White being shut up in Ladysmith?—Yes, I 
think we saved Maritzburg by only a very few hours, 


15162. You made some observations about the cavalry 
not being very useful inside Ladysmith; did you hear 
that, considering the large perimeter of the defences, 
portions of it were very weakly held, and the cavalry 
were intended to be used as a sort of reserve, and could 
much more rapidly than infantry get to the support of 
the weakly held positions ?—Yes; that opens the whole 
question of holding Ladysmith, which is a matter which 
I really do not wish to discuss. I was not there, and it 
was not my business to criticise Sir George White, and 
I would rather not discuss it; not that I have anything 
to say against him in any way; but unless you have 
definitely formed your owu mind, and are able to say 
“T would put so many men into this place, and if they 
nad been on the spot they could have defended such an 
area,” I do not think you are justified in discussing a 
scheme of defence. Sir George White informed me 
when I got to Ladysmith that he thought he was right 
to keep the cavalry, as they formed his main reserve, 
for he had two sides practically on which he was ex- 
posed to attack, and the cavalry could go from one side 


to the other quicker than inf , 
dealin thet. antry, and there was a good 


15163. That was a consideration whi i 
made him unwilling to part with a pete 
assented the moment he wished to keep the cavalry; I 
asked for them, but he said he wished to kee thant 
and I assented. I thought that as he had to cae the 


place he ought to decide it 
axtatitn to his dacmenry and I did not take the least 


MINUTES OF 


EVIDENCE: ' 


(After a short adjournment.) 


15164. (Sir George Laubman-Goldic.) You mention the 
fact that on your arrival in Cape Colony the bridges 
had.all been taken by the Boers, except the Orange 
River Bridge ?—Yes, except one. = ” a 

15165. I only want to ask you this one question, You 
had, of amend no responsibility for that; they had 
been taken before you arrived; but from a military 
point of view would it not have been advantageous to — 
have taken precautions to have blown up those bridges 
before the Boers seized them ?—I think not. I do not 
believe that anybody in England expected the war to 
begin with an invasion of Cape Colony ; and as I have 
reason to know, when I got there, it Was not antici-_ 
Rpied by the Boer sympathisers themselves. In fact, 

r. Schreiner told me that he thought it unfair of 
them to invade the Colony. I do not think it would 
have been right or desirable in any case to have de- 
stroyed the bridges. We had to get over one of the 
bridges eventually, and it would have been a great deal 
of trouble to us to have to re-create it. And I do not 
think there was any moment in Cape Colony in which we 
had a chance of destroying a bridge before it was 
crossed. Part of the proposition of the 10,000 men con- 
templated, I think, at one time in England, that they 
should guard the bridges, but my idea was that if we 
did guard the bridges we merely put out a bait for the 
Boers, who would have been more likely to have come 
out and destroyed them. I think also that as a 
rule, if you want to make an advance you should be very 
careful what you destroy. Mer: 

15166. As a matter of fact, in war if you allow the 
enemy to seize a bridge he takes good care, does he not, 
to destroy it before he goes away ?—Yes, to prevent your 
being able to go over it. ae ch a 

15167. And as a matter of fact the Boers did destroy 
all the bridges before they retired ?—I believe they did. 

15168. And that being the case, might it not have 
been advantageous to-have destroyed the bridges before 
they advanced ?—But ours was not a case of retirement ; 
we were not there. I doubt if we could have had a party 
at the bridge at that moment without danger to. the’ 
party, and without danger of provoking war. % 


15169, I was’not referring to a military party, but ta4 
arrangements which might have been made for destroy- 
ing the bridge by other means ?—Had I been out there 
I should have deprecated it. . 


15170. (Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal.) One word 
more about the bridges. Do you think that you had 
the means of rapidly repairing the bridges there !—The 
Boers, I believe, had. “4 


15171. No, I mean our men ?—I had tried in England 
beforehand to provide means for repairing both those 
bridges, and I believe the material was actually at the 
time in the Colony. 


15172. Do you not think it would have been a great 
advantage to have had a gang of men accustomed 
to work with wooden structures like bridges, such 
as they have in America, in the United States, and 
Canada so as to be ablerapidly to repair the communi- 
cation across river's ?—I raised question in England, 
and I remember very well what you have done yourself, 
and also what we did, as you will remember in the Red 
River Expedition. I found that for dealing with squared 
timber the men that we had were quite sufficient.. You 
can make a trestle with squared timber, and specially 
made ironwork for gripping the cross pieces in a very 
short space of time. In point of fact, every bridge that 
we did repair during the war was always repaired first of 
all by means of wooden trestle bridges, made of the 
particular scantling provided for that purpose. 





15173. But the workmen had not the same experi- 
ence as. those constantly occupied in that work, 
For instance, they have men for that express purpose | 
on the different railways throughout the whole of © 
America, so that. in a very short time they are able to 
connect again ?—We had a certain number of those men 
at the Cape, and I formed a corps of them almost im- 
mediately; they were mostly Americans and Cana- 
dians; people employed as engineers at some of the 
mines, and accustomed to put the different scantling 
stuff in the mines, Se the wood work of the 
mines; they were made into a repairing g, and were 
used for thar purpose. I think that on rallwing repairs— 
and I speak of my knowledge in Natal, certainly from 
Ladysmith io Newcastle—they did the’ work “extra- 
ordinarily quickly, and no change of men could have 
done it quicker. . ooh wong 
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15174. On the whole you think there was no unneces. Magersfontein, He had to fight thére ‘to clear the (@eneral The 


sary.loss of time +—None, I think, at ahs 4; railway. “4 Right Hon, 
“15175. None that could have been: prevented ?—No.. 15185. That was'a necessary part of his operations ? or ee 
"15176. (Chairman.) We have now got to page 6 of Ye. STORES MOL ae eg se eine 
your statement—the situation in Cape Colony. That 15186. I do not know whether you desire to say any- g¢.c.M.c., 


thing about Delagoa Bay %—Nothing.. I thought “I 





states succinctly the situation; and: think the 


only ‘question I’ want to “put about it is with ought not to leave it out, but I quite see that the 17 Feb. 1902. 


regard to what you say at the bottom: ot the page, 
where® you state that ‘a message hadbeen received 
from General Forestier-Walker to the effect that Mr. 
Rhodes had signified through the High Commissioner 
his objections to your design for clearing non-com- 
batants out of Kimberley ?—Shall I’read: the two. tele- 
grams? FADS nd i ae oe v0 Bc] ; 
15177. If you please? The first. is: “From the 
General, Cape Town, No. 564. 10th “December. 
Kekewich puts numbers to leave Kimberley: Whites, 
8,000; natives, 13,000. Numbers to remain: Garrison, 
5,500; civilians, 5,000; natives, 3,000. I wired to 
Methuen numbers of civilians and na*ives to remain, 
especially the former were larger than can be conveni- 
ently rationed, ana that I should endeavour to effect a 
reduction. Rhodes has since informed High Commis- 
sioner he considers proposals for defence inadequate, 
and asks sanction to enrol 2,000 volunteers in the 
Colony at the expense of De Beers. Unless this is done, 
and supplies of coal and dynamite forwarded, De Beers 
must be closed, and white men dismissed. _ Methuen 
will, in conjunction with Kekewich, deal with situation, 
and JI have informed High Commissioner that the for- 
warding of coal and dynamite would unduly delay 
Methuen, and that the supply could not be maintained.” 
I replied to that on the same day that I received ‘the 
telegram as follows :—“ Code No. 0184: 10th December. 
Your No. 564. In dealing with Kimberley we must put 
De Beers out of the question. -Tell Methuen that he and 
Kekewich are to decide on the minimum garrison re- 
quired to maintain defence on the assumption that we 
shall occupy Bloemfontein on the 30th January at 
latest. All we have to do is to keep the Union Jack 
flying over South Africa, and I trust Methuen and Keke- 
wich to help me to do that without favour to any par- 
ticular set of capitalists. If while doing that we can 
without inconvenience help De Beers let us do so, but I 
imagine the general situation in Cape Colony will im- 
mediately demand attention, and consequently the re- 
turn of Methuen’s troops, so do not be misled by sym- 
pathy for De Beer’s directors, but get all non-combatants 
out that you can. We cannot keep the railway open, 
but will respen it as soon as we can safely do so.” 


15178. I notice that in the first telegram the number 
of whites was put at 8,000?Yes. 


15179. I only mention that because I thought in your 
previous evidence you said that the chief people to come 
out were natives?—I thought so, and I did not intend 
to bring anything like that number out. But that is 
what it came to; we said we would re-open the railway 
and there would be no trouble of getting them out. The 
railway got across the Modder directly the Modder 
Bridge was completed, very soon after Magersfontein 
if not at the same moment, ‘ 

15180. Then the operation which Lord Methuén had 
to conduct, as it turned out from those telegrams, would 
have involved not only taking out 13,000 natives but 
8,000 whites’—Yes; it meant running a few more 
trains, but that was all. He had to keep the line open 
In amy case. 

15181. That was part of the operations that, you had 
in view; that he should keep the line open to get these 
non-combatants out?—Yes, while he got out what he 
had to get out of Kimberley he was to keep the line open, 
and I did not anticipate that he would have any great 
difficulty in doing that. 

15182. And that was on the assumption that in Kim- 
berley they had only to deal with 2,000 or 3,000 Boers, 
as you told us before?—I do not want to belittle Lord 

ethuen’s work. He had a very serious work to do, 
and he did it very well. At that time, ag you will find, 
T say later it was a desperate situation, and: I had to 
do the best T could. 

15185. I am only bringing out exactly what your in- 
structions to Lord Methuen were, and what the inten- 
tion of those instructions was. That, I think, you 
have now fully explained *_Yes. 

15184. As it turned out he had to fight Magersfon- 
tein im order to clear the railway ?—Yes, and that I 
always expected he would have to do. I called it, 
before he went up, Spytfontein, but it is the same place 
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Government must have had great difficulty. 


15187. (Viscount Esher.) Did. you discuss the -ques- 
tion of Delagoa Bay with the Secretary of State for. War. 
beiore you Jeft England ?—So far as regards a base went 
I.did,,.and he told me that, Delagoa Bay was out of the 
question. ‘There were several: proposals that .1 dis- 
cussed at the-first meeting that I had with the Secretary 
of State. in June. I discussed four'routes with him— 
the route by Fort Salisbury, by Beira; the route by 
Delagoa Bay, the route by Kimberley, and the route by 
Natal., I discussed all those four routes with him. 


“15188. (Sir George Taubman-Goldie.) Did» you, also 
discuss with regard to. Delogoa Bay the introduction. of 
arms by DelagoaBay?—Yes.' I-proposéd: ats first: that 
we should send a subsidiary expedition by that route; 
in fact; the expedition:that eventually went by Beira. 


, 16189. (Viscount Esher.) Did you discuss that ques- 
tion,.as. to. Delagoa. Bay with Lord Lansdowne? You 
urged it.in November, you say }—I urged it the moment 
I arrived in Cape Colony as the one card I had to 
play... The Boers having already invaded, and got their 
whole force, so far as I could understand, practically 
into. the field as against Cape Colony and Natal, 1 
thought that the closing. of Delagoa Bay would 
probably prevent their putting more men into the field ; 
but the moment I arrived in Cape Colony I learned the 
power of the Boers to put many more men in the field 
than I had reason to believe they could when I was ‘in 
England. es oe 

15190. (Chatrman.) We now come to the point at 
which you began your operations for the relief of Lady- 
smith, Ido not know whether you wish to go through 
those in detail in any way #—I do not think so. I have 
tried to put them as shortly and clearly as I can, and 
if the Commission have any doubt on any’ point I shal} 
be very glad if anybody will ask me any question: 


15191. Subject to that, you.do not wish to amplify the 
statement; the statement is full and complete ?—With 
regard to that I should like perhaps to say one thing. 
I have been found fault with in the Press because I 
told Sir George White that I should attack probably on 
the 17th December, whereas I attacked on the 15th. — I 
merely want to state that that was a mere ordinary pre- 
caution. I had to get across the Tugela, which was sure 
to take me a whole day, and I did not gather from the 
telegrams that passed between me and Sir George 
White, or from my knowledge of the country and the 
Boers, that there was the least advantage to be gained— 
whereas on the other hand there would have been: im- 
mense risk to have been run—by ordering Sir George 
White out of Ladysmith into the field at a time when 
I could not possibly joim hands with him. I thought 
that his situation in Ladysmith was one in which he had 
gone to Ladysmith for his own protection, and from the 
telegrams that he sent me I gathered that he was not 
prepared to come out of Ladysmith except to join hands 
with me, and therefore I should have been utterly wrong 
from any military point of view if I had ordered him 
out of Ladysmith, or had done anything to encourage 
him to come out of Ladysmith until I was across the 
Tugela, and in a position to make some sort of effort to 
meet him. Consequently my operation of crossing the 
Tugela was to be on the 15th, and the 17th was the day 
on which I told him I expected him to fight with me, 
and that was the day on which, in the ordinary course, 
if I had. got across, I should have fought. I only want 
to make that point clear. 

15192. I do not know whether you used the words 
advisedly, but you said that Sir George White went into 
Ladysmith, you thought, for his own protection ?—- 
Yes. 

15193. He occupied Ladysmith as a part of the genera! 
policy, did he not?—-I do not think so. I had no in- 
formation to that effect at the time ; in fact, that is con- 
trary to my information ; and I gathered from General 
French, with whom I discussed’ the point, that that was 
not so. I gathered from General French and from 
general information that I acquired that Sir George 
White had been driven into Ladysmith, and I read his 
letter to me of the 31st of October as rather meant 
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strong” ?—Yes, he says that. I was not talking—it 
would not'be right for me to talk—about what Sir ‘George 
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General The to convey to me that impression. Perhaps he.has given 


‘Pight Hon. you that letter? ‘in pen ; : : <n 
ried Ritlvers z 15194, What letter are you referring to?—I am White intended. I'am merely talking about the plans “I 
“Buller,  yeferring to'a letter of the 31st of October that was made according to what I understood. - ~ ’ Cie 
eh aha brought out of Ladysmith to me from Sir George White 15204, (Chairman:) Itis suggested to me thatitis, as you 


say, unsatisfactory to have merely extracts; perhaps you 
would put that letter in. Weneed not trouble you to read 
it all ?—I think you have it already in-the printed book. 


by General French. — Aw 
15195. No, we havenot had that ?—It is a long letter, 
describing the action of the 30th. Shall I read the 
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whole letter? I do not like reading extracts of any- 
body’s letters. .. ’ 

15196. (Sir George Taubman-Goldie.) Are there not 
some paragraphs that refer to the particular point? 

(Chairman) I do not think you need read a long 
narrative; we have had it in many forms ?—He says: 
«The result of yesterday’s fighting between the Help- 
makaar and Newcastle roads was. disappointing. I 
may commence by saying that manyof my staff were 
opposed to my taking the field, and thought I ought 
to wait to strike until the enemy was close into us; 
but I had got all the troops in Natal Colony, and I did 
not consider myself justified in allowing myself to be 
shut in closer, and I determined to strike out.’’ He goes 
on: “I planned an attack yesterday,” 

15197. And describes the attack ?—He merely goes 
on to say that the attack did not come off as he intended, 
and that the position he intended to attack was evacua- 
tel. «Ag soon as I could realize the situation I saw 
that our force was being rather pressed. All the in- 
fantry were in action and French’s cavalry; I reinforced 
French by two cavalry regiments.“ And he goes on, 
« But our men could not get forward, they were holding 
their own, but some of our regiments did not care to 
go on, and I became anxious as to how the affair was to 
end. The enemy, as usual,.were creeping towards our 
flank, and I was constantly receiving accounts of the 
appearance of fresh bodies. Even if the Boers had 
been driven out they would probably have ridden back 
in groups to another further back, I felt that the longer 
this state of things lasted the greater the danger to us. 
I had to think of Ladysmith. I knew that I could drive 
them off then, but feared I might not be able to do so 
later, as the men were played out and short of water. I 
therefore made arrangements in the rear and withdrew. 
Considering all things, it was very well done, and our 
troops were not molested by the enemy.” Then he goes 
on again, “I think we have taught him greater respect 
for our soldiers, but I cannot, I fear, go: on striking out 
so frequently. They are making entrenchments at long 
distances and trying to keep us in—I hope they will stick 
to us and not press the Colony lower down.” I gathered 
from that letter, of which I have only quoted parts, that 
Sir George White was driven in, and General French 
confirmed me in that opinion. 

15198. The last passage that you have quoted surely 
shows that he intended to hold Ladysmith. and that that 
was his object; because he said: “I hope they will 
continue,” I think the message was, “to stick to us”? 
—On the same day that he wrote that he telegraphed 
to me and said he could not get of Ladysmith. Of 
course he intended to hold it. 

15199, But he deliberately took up the position that 
it was necessary to hold Ladysmith, even at the risk of 
being shut in ?—He never told me so. 

15200. Did he not include it in the whole course of 
operations ?—Certainly at the time my impression was 
that he was driven into Ladysmith. That day, by the 
Ladysmith garrison, was known as Black Monday. They 
never expected it. He was driven into Ladysmith, and 
there he was able to make a stand. But I do not think 
for a moment that on the morning of that day, when he 
went out, he had any idea that the right thing was to 
held a defensive ‘position at Ladysmith. He must have 
been driveg into Ladysmith, or he would never have been 
ignorant of the fate of his detachment at Nicholson's Nek. 

15201-2. Not on the day when he fought the battle of 
Ladysmith ?—No, because otherwise he would not have 
gone out, He had to get back to Ladysmith, on his own 
showing, to protect Ladysmith. Surely he would have 
protected it before he went out if he intended to hold it. 

(Chairman.) It is not for me to criticise strategy 
or tactics ; but I understand the letter that él 

a you yourself 
Hees iano to say that he considered it his duty to strike 
of ae Beto Ladysmith—that that was the summary 

15203. (Sir Frederick Darley) 


find that he says “I have In that letter you will 


made Ladysmith very 


Tonly want to explain that with regard to making my 
plan of attack on Ladysmith I had to take certain matters 
into consideration, and one of the matters ‘that I had to 
take into consideration was that I considered,and I thought 
on good grounds that Sir George White had been driven 
into Ladysmith, and that I had nothing from him at the 
time that gave me any reason to suspect the contrary. 

15205. I only wanted to bring out exactly what your idea 
was at the time because that is essential for our forming a 
conclusion. I will simply put it to you that that was the 
position which you were under the impression prevailed— 
that Sir George White’s forces had been driven into Lady- 
smith, and that you had to regulate your conduct of affairs 
in accordance with that situation ?—I say that my impres- 
sion was that he was driven into Ladysmith and therefore 
I should not be justified in ordering him into the field for 
new active operations unless | was prepared ‘to join hands 
with him at the same time. Then the rest of this section 
I think, stands; unless thereis any question that you wish 
to ask, I have nothing to add. 

15206. Down to where, do you mean ?—“ Change of - 
Plans,” you were dealing with. sit 

15207. You mention at the beginning of that section, 
«‘Change of Plans,” that the action of Magersfontein in- 
fluenced your plans?—It did. I wrote at once and 
telegraphed to the Secretary of State for War, and ‘told 
him so, explaining how I considered that that action, 
coupled at the same moment with General Gatacre’s want 
of success at Stormberg—for these two checks were almost 
at the same moment—made me feel that I should not be 
justified in taking so great risk as I was proposing to take 
if I marched round by Potgieter’s Drift. * | 

15208. Was that simply on the ground of the encourage 
ment that those events gave to the Boers ?—It was on the 
ground ‘that my two other forces in the field had been 
brought to a standstill, both of them. 

15209. The other two ?—The other two, and therefore 
I was brought to a standstill, too, and my state was ver 
parlous. All the time I had the responsibility of South 
Natal on my shoulders; I had to consider South Natal, 
and an expedition by Potgieter’s Drift was a risk, it-was 
in sight the whole way from the hills; we were moving 
under the-hills the whole way and almost in shot. - And 
with regard to what I have quoted in that first paragraph 
in «Change of Plans,” I should like to say that my tele- 
gram to General Forestier-Walker was in the nature of a 
testamentary disposition. I telegraphed to him, and told 
him that the time had come to take up defensive positions, 
I was going into action the next day, and guns and rifle 
fire carry a long way. I might have been killed, and had 
I been killed, and the attack failed at Colenso, the proper 
thing for him to have done at that moment would cer- 
tainly have been to have taken up a defensive position. 
15210, But you put it to the Secretary of State that 
whether you succeeded or failed, that would have been 
the proper thing to do ?—You are coming to that telegram 
presently. I should like to deal with that telegram when 
you come to it,if I may. 

15211, Is it not at the same time ?—No. I told the 
Secretary of State ma it would be better to lose Lady- 
smith than throw up Natal. 

15212. (Viscount Esher.) That is the 13th, thenextday. — 
According to your statement in this section “Change of 
Plans,” you received the news of Magersfontein on the 12th? 
—Yes, and I changed my plans really almost directly. 

15213. (Chairman.) And on the 13th you telegraphed 
io the Secretary of State that whet her you succeeded. or 
failed, the time had come, both in Natal and Cape 
Colony, to stand on the defensive until the winter ?— 
Yes; those two telegrams were, as I say, in the nature 
of a testamentary disposition. I was going into action, 
and I thought it the right thing to say. If I was killed 
it covered General Forestier-Walker, and if I was not 
killed I could have made a new plan the next day and con- 
sidered what I would do. But, practically, I had in Cape 
Colony, and I should, if I had succeeded in Natal also, 
have taken up defensive positions to organise the force 
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moment: when I.said that. 
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there. The men had been thrown out of their ships, in 
conseqtience of the great pressure, into the battle-neid ; 
they were not quite fully equipped. I had not nearly 
‘as many mounted men raised as I hopéd for, and I fully 
interided {0 mount-a great many more infantry, which 
J did ‘afterwards. All those measures there had been 
no time for. I had only had just a’‘month and a half 
really: of almost continuous fighting in three theatres of 
war to: keep back the. Boers—in' which we succeeded. 
Lord Methuen, after Magersfontein was, by the 16th, 
established in a position in which he could remain. 
General Gatacre and Géneral French were both fairly 
comfortable, and I hoped to be in the same position in 
Natal ; and then I should have had time to look round. 

15214.. You said, I think, that you wished to refer to 
a telegram to the Secretary of State’—No, I do. not. 
I thought you were speaking of.a later telegram at’ the 
The telegram I referred to 
was my No. 79, of the 13th of December. 

16215. (Viscount Esher.) To whom?—To the Secre- 
tary of State for War. 

15216. (Chatrman.) Yes, No. 79 cipher; we have 
that?—The last paragraph is the point to which I refer 
in my summary, where I said “The enemy had the 
initiative, and has used it well. We have staying 
power, and must now use that.” At that moment I 
was doubtful whether Lord Methuen would have to 


withdraw or not, and it is qualified by me in my tele- 


gram, “1f Methuen goes back to the Orange River the 
enemy probably will press their invasicn of Cape 
Colony, and it will have to be our policy to delay the 
enemy, and wait till winter comes.” I mean that I did 
not actually recommend the Secretary of State at that 


-moment unconditionally that we should take up defen- 


sive positions, but my telegram to General Forestier- 
Walker, and my sort of advice was founded on a possi- 
bility. ‘The possibility to General Forestier-Walker was 
that I might be killed, and the possibility to the Secre- 


‘tary of State was that Lord Methuen might not be able 


to remain at Modder. 


15217. (Viscount Esher.) But on the 12th had your 
movement actually commenced to march to Potgieter’s 
Drift before you received the news of Magersfontein /— 
General Barton had gone to Chieveley. 


15218. That was in connection with your original 
movement ?—Yes. J had not moved at all to the west- 
ward ; nobody had moved to the west ; General Barton 
had gone forward with my retaining force, but the other 
people were concentrated at Frere. 


15219. Still, all your orders were issued for that move- 
ment ?—Yes, and Sir George White was advised, and 
everything was settled. 

15220. It was to have commenced actually on that 
day 1—Yes. : 


15221. (Chairman.) In that telegram you did not say 
anything about losing Ladysmith ?—It is in the letter I 
think, in the despatch written on the same day; the 
despatch of the 15th; in the middle of the letter you 
will see, “From my point of view it would be better.” 


15222. But when the telegram was received there was 
nothing before the Secretary of State to show, except 
from the context, that that meant losing Ladysmith 7— 
No, I should never telegraph to the Secretary of State 
that I thought I was going to fail. 


15225. But you had it distinctly before you, as your 
letter shows, at that time that if you failed you con- 
templated the loss of Ladysmith as the best way out of 
the situation? I fully appreciated the enormous diffi- 
culties of the task in front of me. I do not believe there 
is a more difficult piece of ground in the world than the 
piece I had to force, and I was fully cognisant of the 
very great difficulty I had, and that I was taking a very 
considerable risk im which I might not be successful. 
I also had in my mind, as my letter shows, though I 
did not say it in my telegram (I never send that sort of 
thing in a telegram except for a very special reason) 
that I did think it was quite possible that if I failed T 
might not be able to get into Ladysmith in time to 
relieve it. . 


15224. (Viscount Esher.) Is that phrase which you 
auoted about its being better to lose Ladysmith in your 
despatch to the Secretary of State of the 13th of Decem- 
‘ber 2—Yes, just in the middle of it: amd in that 
despatch I gave him what I believed at the moment was 
an absolutely truthful representation of my own mind. 
I was by no means quite confident, but I thought I was 
doing the best I could while fichting; and in the last 
paragraph of thot Ictter. too, I say the same thing. 
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_ 15225, (Chairman.) Lunderstand that one of yourreasons 
for not taking the direction which you eventnally took, or 
perhaps your principal reason, was that your men were 
raw ?—That was one of my reasons for not going by 
Hlangwane Hill. en 


15226. And yet thatwasthe way you eventually went 7+ 
Yes: It meant four days’ rather difficult bush fighting 
before we got to a position where we could do anything. 


15227. And when you say that your men were ‘raw, 
what do you mean by that ?—That they were only just 
off ship, and had never had any fighting; most of them 
had never had a shot fired at them. 


| 15228. But they were part of the Army Corps, were 
they not ?—But the Army Corps had never been shot-at. 


15229. I suppose that would happen to an Army Corps 
in any case when it goes into action ?—Butif the general 
knows it he cannot take the same risk as he can with men 
who know all about being shot at. 


15230. Is that the position in which you represent that 
we are: that the first Army Corps is to be regarded as 
raw troops, with which a general is not justified in taking 
an action of this kind ?—You may have a very good hunter 
in your stable, but if he has never had a gallop you would 
not take him out for a long day’s hunting. A horse may 
be a very good hunter, but if he is raw at his work he 
would not be fit to go a long day, and itis the same thing 
with a man. If he has never been shot at, and the com- 
pany have never been accustomed to the stress of war, 
they are not the same valuable fighting machine that they 
become afterwards ; undoubtedly they are not. 


15231. That stands to reason, but I want to know 
whether in your opinion a General is not justified in taking 
the First Army Corps of the British Army into an action 
such 98 was contemplated in that case ?—I do not think 
that any general is justified in taking any troops into a place 
where he does not think they will win. I did not think my 
troops were fit to go into bush-fighting. It is a most diffi- 
cult thing, of course ; it requires an immense amount of, 
individual resolution ; the men are away from their officers 
and they require to have a certain amount of knowledge 
of combat before they are much good in the bush. 


15232. The word “ fit” covers the whole of my question. 
The troops were not “fit” then ?—In my opinion my 
chances of winning with them were not great ; that is not, 
« fit”? from my point of view. 


15233. Was that im consequence of their want of 
training ?-—In consequence of its having been impossi- 
ble to train them. 


15234. It would be impossible to train them, do you 
say ?—I think so ; you cannot simulate a bullet—nobody 
has ever been able to do so ; I wish they could, but you 
cannot simulate the effect of bullets on a man. The 
only way to get your men in fighting order is to get them 
into action first of all if you can, where you can see 
what they are doing. Then you eventually encourage 
some and check others, and tell them what to do, and 
in that way they become warriors. But to take officers 
and men suddenly into the most difficult sort of fighting 
you can find anywhere, which is bush-fighting, I would 
not do it, I confess, at any time. 


15235. (Viscount Esher.) Was your proposed march to 
Potgieter’s Drift in the nature of a training gallop? 
—No, my march to Potgieter’s Drift was through open 
country. lt was in the nature to a certain degree of 
this—it taught the men to march at any rate. They had 
had no marching—they had been nearly a month on 
board ship. 


15236. (Chairman.) Then we should be in this same 
position in any case in which we had to land an army 
to carry on operations in the bush ?—There is hardly a 
conceivable condition where you would make war in 
which it would be necessary for the General to force 
bush-fighting on the day after landing; there are very 
few places at any rate. 

15257. Is it only with regard to bush-fighting that 
you make that observation?—Yes. In bush-fighting 
you cannot see your men. 

15238. And is it a want of individual initiative that 
you complain of ?—No, I do not want to say it is any 
fault of anybody. Bush-fighting is the most difficult 
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thing ; I have had a good deal of it to do, and I know — 


how difficult it is. The men get away ; you lose them 
they lose their direction, they go the wrong way, and 
there is very great difficulty. I have always heard, and 
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T believe it, that the battle of Koniggratz would have 
don been rantvery much sooner than It was if it had not 


Sir. Redvers 
Buller, 
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been that such a very ‘large portion of the German 
Army was engulphed in the wood on the Austrian right. 
“15239. But is it not part of the condition of modern 
warfare that the private soldier, the non-commissioned 


17 Feb. 1 903, Officer, and the subaltern all require to have greater in- 


a 


dividuality than they used to have?—Certainly it is, 
most decidedly so; we do not get enough training 
to give our men much individuality 3 that unfortu- 
nately is true. But I can hardly conceive any amount 
of training that would make me, anxious as a com- 
mander to land my troops off ship-and take them 
suddenly into bush-fighting. I should like to know a 
little more of them first. 

15240. (Sir George Taubman-Goldie.) When you ulti- 
mately moved by Monte Cristo and Hlangwane Hill, 
did they do well then ?—They did very well ; the West 


Surrey and the Rifle Brigade were the whole day in the’ 


bush, and they really did very well. 


15241. (Sir John Edge.) I suppose that, even with the 


best troops, if they were inexperienced. in bush-fighting, 
you would prefer to keep them out of it; it has nothing 
to do with the courage of the men ?—Yes, I haye always 
found that it makes the greatest demand upon officers, 
non-commissioned officers, and men of any sort of fight- 
ing you can conceive of, whatever the training and 
character of the troops. Liv 


15242. They do not quite know where they are going, 
and you do not know where they are gone ?—No, you 
do not know where they are, and you cannot communi- 
cate with or control them. i 


15243. (Viscount Esher.) Your criticism. would not 
apply only to British troops; you would say the same of 
any troops P—Yes, 

15244. All untried troops ?—Yes. 

15245. (Sir John Edge.) The difficulty is that they do 
not know where they are going, and you do not know 
where they are?—That is it. All the drill’control dis- 
appears by reason of the bush. The men are ‘turned 
loose, that is what it comes to, and unless they are ex- 
ceedingly handy. and accustomed to fight by themselves, 
they are liable to get in the wrong direction, and fire in 
a. panic, and all sorts of things. 

15246. (Viscount Esher.) On that question of the 
Chairman’s, you came to the conclusion, then, at that 
time, that the line of advance which you ultimately took 
was the most difficult of the four, did you not?—Yes, I 
came.to the conclusion that the line of advance I first 
tried was a very much. easier one than the line of advance 
by Hlangwane Hill, The line of advance by Potgieter’s 
Drift_ was recommended to me by those whom I was 
bound to trust, as being easier ; but it was not, and if I 
had then known the line of advance by Potgieter’s 
Drift as well as I did after I had been fighting there, 
T should never have gone there. 


15247. (Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal.) In such a 
case as that which you speak of, would you say that the 
former mode of life, the intelligence and experience of 
Colonial troops come into play, and that they are the 
more useful ?—Yes, Colonial troops in the sense of back- 
woodsmen. 


15248. Yes, those who have been accustomed to the 
bush ?—Yes. I do not think that Colonial troops taken 
out of Colonial towns would be any better than our 
troops would have been in the bush; but, of course, 
backwoodsmen and men accustomed to fight for their 
own hand would have been better. 


15249. (Sir John J ackson.) And in a case where a man 
has to rely more upon his own resources you would ex- 
pect to get a better result if you had your troops from 
a slighitly higher level than they are recruited from at 
present, would you not ?—But really our troops are very 


ibe T do not think we have any right to fall foul of 
em, 


15250. Not as regards their courage, of course ?—You 
only want to give them a little shooting. I have 
been in fights with both the Army and the Navy, and 
T have nothing to complain of in the men. They want 
practice in being shot at. When they have had that 
they are very good. 

_ 16251. Yes; but in that particular kind of sh-fighti 
ing that you are speaking of; the interne ee ae 


man comes in a little more does it not x 
alt to himself P—Yes it Fines: ot, when he is left 


15252. T am not suggesting that the British soldier : 
not a plucky man ; but my suggestion js Meck in ee 


»Nete It was. very difficult. 


‘with the Boers at the top 
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of that kind you do not think that the material might, 
be got from a rather batter class of man than the recruits. 
mostly come from now, and whether that might not be am 
advantage ?—Yes,. it 
In ‘the. most. uneducated men 
“hunter's instinot,” in fact. aL oe AO 
“15253. -(Viscount Esher.) You say that you found the 
advance by Potgieter’s Drift more difficult than you: 
expected ?—Yes, 

15254. And ultimately, did you find the advance by- 
Hlangwane Hill easier than you expected P—No, I think 


well indeed for fourteen days and almost fourteen nights. 
without stopping. They never let go anything that :we 
had got, but we only got it almost by inches at one time, 
The Boers themselves and the German officers who were- 
of Spion Kop told my officers: 
that it was absolutely impossible to get into Ladysmith. 
Tt was not impossible, because we did it ; but I assure- 
you the difficulties were very, very great—the sheer- 
fighting. We were:under the hill the whole way. As 
they fell back every position they occupied commanded! 
the one we had just taken. aha @ 


15255. When you ultimately advanced by Hlangwane- 


Hill do you consider that the 
it would have been at the time you would have attacked’ 
it before?—I consider that at Spion Kop and Vaal 
Krantz I disposed of their very best educated men. 
15256. Had not the advance also through the Orange 
Free State weakened the force ?—No, I think not. I 
think it had very little effect, 139) 


15257. (Sir George Taubman-Goldie.) As regards the 
maps that you had for that chain of mountains, were 
they sufficient for your purposes !~-The only map I had 
had created. This (producing the same) is the map we: 
had. There was no map ofthat country, =. ae 

15258. I mean, for forming your ideas was it sufficient >” 
-—Yes, it is not a bad map; it is an inch toa mile, — Ea 
had it made in Maritzburg. . sid zogpaloe 

15259. Before you got up there?—Yes. Before I got: | 
to Frere. , rleng | 

15260. Did it prove sufficient P—Yes, I think it did: 

15261. It was fairly accurate ?—I got it compiled from: 
all the different farm surveys and made into a map’ of a: 
scale of one inch to a mile. That was the map we used: 
until we got on to what is called Grant’s map. © °° 6 


15262. So that we cannot say that any. misfortune 
occurred from want of maps ?—N o, I think not. _ Therg- 
were no minor surveys. Spion Kop, for instance, in this, 
map is in the wrong place; but I think it was good 
enough to fight by. . odie 

15263. On the whole, you did 
want of a better map ?—No, 
with a better map we should 
quickly. 

15264. (Sir Frederick Darley.) At the time you at- 
tacked Hlangwane Hill do you not think that, the. Boers 
were very much shaken by your three previous attacks ? 
—I attacked practically new commandoes. N early all: 
the fighting at Spion Kop was against Free Staters, with 
a certain number of what might be called the permanent; 
army of the Transvaal, namely, Johannesburg and Pre 
toria Police; but there were very few Transvaalerg who. 
came into action against us beyond the police. _ At 
Hlangwane Hill the people who were opposed to us were. 
entirely Transvaalers. Yo Ge , 

15265. Who were not opposed to you before ?—They~ 
had not been. They had no doubt been in support. 


15266. But in point of fact, so far as the opposition: 
nos Concamaasy they were fresh divisions 1—Yes, quite- 
fresh. 


15267. Reserves for the former divisions %—They were- 
the men who were holding the positions that we had 
not attacked. They were told off all round Ladysmith. 
I sent home a Boer map which I found, and every posi- 
tion had a different commando attached to it. The: 
Free State commandos were on the west, so that as the: 
men we attacked on Spion Kop came from the west ; 
our fighting there was principally against Free Staters. 

15268. Do you not think that their morale must have- 
been somewhat shaken by the’ previous attacks and the 
losses 7—I. think it must very much. At the same- 
eae they stood very well at Pieter’s Hill—extremely 
well. 2 abs 

15269. But still, you think their morale was affected ?” 


Boer force was weaker than 


5 


not. suffer seriously. for: 
I do not think so. But. 
have got our ranges more- 


might. But you sometimes find F 
a real: genius for war—a. 


The men really fought very 


| 
ea 


» SOT 
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— Yes, I think so.. They could not stand constant fight- 
ing, and we could, If we had, not gone.on fighting we 
pever should have got in. ent 

. | 15270. Even. though your men ‘had been as well 

trained and accustomed to fighting as when they did 
attack at Hlangwane Hill, and in the supposition there 
thad been no previous attacks, do you not think that your 





task would have been a much more difficult one-than it @eneal The 
was ?/—-Yes, I think it would have been very much more Right Bon. 
difficult for that. reason, and also for the reason that Sir Redvers 
on the 15th of December Ihad not force enough really Buller, 
to justify me in going by Hlangwane Hill. I had am V.C., G.C.B., 
extra division when I tried it, but at that time I had 4-C-M.G. 
not that extra division, er 
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15271. (Chairman.) When we left off yesterday we 
thad just finished the section of your statement headed 
“Change of Plans” ?—I want, if I might be allowed, 
‘to make three points in my evidence yesterday a little 
eg than I think I did, if there was any doubt about 
them, 


_ 15272. Certainly {The first two, perhaps, are small 
‘points, and they relate more to attacks made upon me 
‘than to anything that actually affects the Com 
mission, but it might be said against me that in my 
narrative I haveslurred over an accusation that was made 

vagainst me, which was that I had not, when I arrived at 
*the Cape, advised the Government to send reinforce- 
ments quickly enough. I do not know whether any 
‘member of the Commission has heard that said; but 
when I arrived at the Cape it was not very easy at first 
to ascertain the exact military situation. It was very evi- 
«dent to me that the authorities at the Cape had been 
taken by surprise by the suddenness and the severity of 
the enemy’s attack. In the files of newspapers that 
“were given to me on arrival I found that Mr. Rhodes 
‘the day before he left Cape Town had expressed his 
~certainty that the Boers would not fight; and in the 
interview that I had on the second day with Mr. 
“Schreiner, who impressed me as a very loyal, honest 
man, he gave me to understand that he could not help 
‘thinking that there was some error altogether in antici- 

pating any invasion of Cape Colony. He wrote. as I 
shave said, to Mr. Steyn protesting against it; and I 
«did not think I was justified in asking for a further 
Division until I saw what result that letter had. On 
the day, which I think was the 10th November, when 
I received Mr. Steyn’s answer from Mr. Schreiner, I at 
-once telegraphed direct to the Government for the next 
Division. That is the point with regard to reinforce 
‘Tents, 


15273. (Sir George Taubman-Goldie.) On that might 
I ask a question which I intended to have asked you 
yesterday. The point, to my mind, that wants ex- 
‘plaining more clearly is this: You told us yesterday 
that when you went to Natal it was with a view of 
:- saving Natal, but that your scheme of advancing from 
Cape Colony up through Bloemfontein remained un- 
ener you intended to take it up at a later date ? 
-—Yes, 


15274. To do that would have involved reinforce- 
sments, surely. If you diverted a large portion of your 
‘force to Natal would it not have required reinforcements 
“from England to carry out the ultimate scheme of 
vadvancing up through Bloemfontein. That struck 
eme yesterday in hearing your evidence on that point ? 


—I will read the telegram I sent when I did ask for “¢?,¢.°.°" 


reinforcements. 


15275. (Chairman.) What is the date of it ?—The 18 Feb. 1903. 
10th.of November. I had asked on the 4th of Novem- 
ber that a Division might be prepared, but I said, ‘‘ Do 
not take up shipping until you hear from me again.” 
On the 10th the Secretary of State telegraphed to me: 
‘* Division is being prepared, but we cannot venture 
to take up shipping without knowing for certain 
whether it will be wanted. This can be left open as long 
as you please, but provision of ships, particularly horse 
transport, takes time. Can you now say by what date 
you will want the troops?” I telegraphed the same 
day (my No. 27), “ Your No. 12 (that was the telegram 
that I was answering), The defence of Ladysmith seems to 
have so thoroughly checked the advance of enemy that 
I have some grounds for hoping that successful relief 
of Kimberley and Ladysmith may end opposition ; on 
the other hand, reliable Dutch here predict guerilla 
warfare for certainty. I think, therefore, I ought 
to have another Division as soon as possible. My great 
want at present is mounted men. [am raising as many 
as I can, and should like as soon as possible a few good 
special-service officers, not above the rank of captain, 
for service with them—Infantry men for choice.”’ 
That was on the 10th. As soon as I really had time 
to look round I asked for a Division ; I think I did that 
as quickly as I could. 


15276. (Chairman.) What is the next point ?—The See 
next point is a point that hangs on to an answer that Q. 15093-8. 
I gave to a question which Lord Strathcona asked me 
yesterday. He asked me whether I did not think 
mounted men were specially necessary, and I said Yes, 
and, as that telegram shows, I did think so. But I had 
forgotten at the moment that there has been several 
times public discussion on a telegram I have never seen, 
which was supposed to have told the Colonies that. 
Infantry were preferred. Very indirectly, I was mixed 
up with that telegram, and I should like to explain the 
circumstances. 


15277. If you please 7—I was sitting one day on a 
Committee at the War Office when I was told that the 
Secretary of State wanted to see me. I went into his 
room, and he had in his hands a paper (I think it was 
about the end of the first week in October ; I am almost 
sure it was in October), and he told me that he had 
received from the Colonial Office an offer to send Colonial 
troops. A conversation ensued as to them. I was. 
not shown the paper, and was not given any accurate 
figures, and it was rather a casual conversation, but I 
gathered that the point in his mind at that moment 
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Yd The was what he should pay them. -I-further gathered that 
» hig-intention. was.to accept men from: the Colonies, but. 
to say that the English Government would only pay” 


them-at the'rate they paid their own soldiers. At that 
time I was looking forward to arriving at the’Cape and 
finding myself in a hornets’ nest; and: the only card I 
. had in any sense up my sleeve was my conviction that 
the action of the Boers, if they did go to war, would 
drive out of the Transvaal, out of Johannesburg 
especially, and also partly out of the Free State, a very 
large number of very useful fighting Englishmen, who 
would probably be rather bitter, and . most: likely be 
immediately anxious to take up arms against the Boers. 
I had always calculated that they would give me a force 
of from 8,000 to 10,000 men, which: would. be a very 
effective mounted force. 
own mind calculated that I should have enough 
saddlery, and I did not want to mention 
idea to Lord Lansdowne. The price in South Africa 


for mounted men: had formerly: always been, 5s. - 


a day, and I did not believe myself that I should 
get these men under 5s. I wanted to pay them 
5s. a day, and, to avoid being tied to a less'stim for the 
Colonial mounted men, I told Lord Lansdowne that so 
far as I was concerned I should be quite satisfied if he 
would take all the Infantry that the Colonies would 
send, but that I did not think there was any necessity 
for taking a very small detached force of Cavalry. 
My idea was that all the Colonists could ride, and that I 
could mount them and turn them into Mounted Infantry 
and pay them all alike, 5s.a day. Ihave only gone into 
that explanation because it meets the point that has 
been raised. 


15278. (Sir Frederick Darley.) Do you remember which 
of the Colonies it was that came under your notice then ?— 
I do not think Lord Lansdowne mentioned ‘them at all. 


15279. Because, as regards the Australian Colonies, 
as perhaps you are aware, the first contingents that went 
out, certainly from New South Wales, and I think 
from the other Australian. Colonies, went at the ex- 
pense of the Colonial Government; there was no 
question of Imperial pay ?—Unluckily for me the Austra- 
lians did not come under my command at all, and I do 
not know the conditions under which they went. I only 
wanted rather not to pretend that I had not cognisance 
of that telegram. I wanted to be open in fact. 


15280. (Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal.) It was not 
that. you considered that mounted men would not be 
useful or required, but that you thought you could get 
a sufficient body of men in South Africa ?—As a matter 
of fact the composition of the expedition. was not mine, 
but I did expect that on my arrival at the Cape I should 
want mounted men immediately, and that my need might 
be urgent; and I thought therefore that it was better 
for me to take what I could get in the Colony at the 
moment (these other Colonies’ troops were only at that 
time being thought of), and that later on if the War 
assumed greater proportions I should be able to make 
more at leisure arrangements for troops from those 
Colonies. 


15281. Could you have foreseen the turn that things 
took you would certainly have desired more mounted men 
sent out at once ?~I should certainly. 


15282. And so soon as you had an opportunity of 
orming mounted corps you did so. You did. ask for 


them afterwards ?—The day I landed I began to create 
mounted men. 


15283. Only you were deficient in mounted men to 
begin with !—Yes. 


15284, Greatly deficient 2—Yes, 


15285. (Chairman). Is there any other point ?—The 
third point that I rather wanted to explain was the question 
I do not know what impression I left upon the Com- 
mission) a8 to my views of the position of Ladysmith, 
because it is rather of importance to me, I have this 
morning put together the telegrams, references to tele- 
grams, and the extracts from them, from which I formed 
my. opinion, and in looking over the book I found that 
{ had quite forgotten that Lord Wolseley had formed at 


May I 


15286. Certainly ?—On the 28th of October Sir George 
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I had at the time also in- my-- 


this ** 





White teiegraphed tome, ‘ Natal requires earliest. rein- | 
forcements possible ; will do all my means admit’ of to 
conquer enemy.” I can,give you, if you like; the numbers 
of his.telegrams I am.quoting from. = jon) @ 

15287. (Sir Frederick Darley.) The dates, I think, will 


be useful ?—That is No. 122, 28th of October. 


15288. (Chairman.) Are these telegrams to you ?— 
Yes. From Sir George White. 


15289. To you ?—To me. 
15290. I do not think we have them ?—I understood — 


that they were all printed. I can read it all, I have it | 
here. : 


15291. We have the telegrams that begin on the 26th 
of November, but I do not think we have the earlier ones ? 
—Then perhaps I had better read the whole of it. “ No. 
122, 28th October, from Sir George White. Have a 
very strong force in front of me with many guns. Natal 
Colony requires earliest reinforcements possible. Troops 


. here very heavy work, especially cavalry. I will do all 


FI 


my means admit of to conquer enemy. Very short of 


_ staff and officers. Hunter indispensable.” On the 30th 


October he telegraphed to me an account of what has 


_since been known as Nicholson’s Nek, and he wound up 


that telegram by saying, “ After being in action several 


hours I withdrew the troops and returned unmolested to 


cantonments. The enemy are in great numbers.” On 
the 1st November I telegraphed to him and said, “ Please — 
telegraph me accurate description. of your view of the 
situation. I doubt if the Boers will ever attack you if 
entrenched. Hitherto you haye gone out to attack them. 
Can you not entrench and. wait events? No reinforce- 
ments can reach you for at least 14 days.” On the same 
date I had also asked General Hunter for a report, and, 
he reported on the Ist of November, “ Boers are superior. 

to General White in numbers, mobility, and long range. 
artillery. I think they will shortly interrupt railway and 
telegraph ; that General White can defend himself against | 
capture ; that you should, if possible, guard intact the | 
bridges at: Colenso and Estcourt, and defend the passages — 
of the Tugela River till you can relieve White.” Then on 
the 31st. October Sir George White telegraphed to me, 
““T wired Natal Governor yesterday that I would send 
the Royal Dublin Fusiliers to guard the bridge at Colenso: 

as the best step I could take for protection of Colony. I 
intend to contain as many Boers as I ean round Ladysmith, © 
and I believe they will not go south without making 
an attempt on Ladysmith.’”’ Then he went on to reply 

to my telegram. He said, “ Ladysmith is strongly 
entrenched, but the lines are not continuous. The: 
perimeter is so large that Boers could exercise their’ 
usual tactics. Our men want rest from fighting, but 

I have the greatest confidence in holding the Boers as. 
long as is necessary. I could not now withdraw from : 
it.” And on the same day, the 31st October, I received’ 
from London a telegram from lord Wolseley, in’. 
which he said (that will be in the London telegrams), _ 
“Issue whatever order you deem best to White, who 
is now one of your Generals. Telegram from White 
leads me to fancy he means to hold on and allow himself 

to be besieged in Ladysmith. Is he wise to do this, 
which would place all Natal at the mercy of the enemy ?” 
Then Sir George White wrote me the letter which ~ 
I referred to yesterday, of the 31st October, of which 

1 think you have a copy, and in that letter there is one 
reference that I did not read yesterday that I saw 
afterwards. He said when he retired, ‘I had to think ° 

of Ladysmith, and I knew I could drive them off, but 
feared I might not be able to do so later, as the men — 
were played out and short of water. I therefore made 
arrangements in the rear and withdrew.” And at the 
end of his letter he said, “ Yesterday when I recognised 
that I could not break up the enemy around us in the- 
field, I sent the Dublin Fusiliers and 6 Natal Guns to». 
Colenso to try and close that road south to the Boers. 
in case they ignored Ladysmith. I think they would 
stick to us.”’ And then he sent out a message by 
pigeon, which we got on the 9th of N ovember, in which 

he said, ‘‘ Enemy have long Tange guns all round | 
us, but it is impossible to ascertain the strength in which _ 
he holds his different positions. We calculate his. 
circle must be over 20 miles. Our position is also. 
very extended, about 11 miles to enable us to retain 
Artillery position, which if lost would make Ladysmith. 
untenable. This curtails our force for offensive opera- 
tions without great risk to Ladysmith.’ I do not wans 
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vo labour that poiit any more. I only want rather to 
let’ the Commission understand that, though I do not 
in the least deny that Sir George White may have had 
strategical ideas in going into Ladysmith, the impression 
whieh those telegrams gave me (and equally gave Lord 
Wolseley) was that he was driven into Ladysmith, and 
practically as an Army in the field his. power was gone, 
and that the only advantage he was to me was that 
as he defended Ladysmith he did automatically, un- 
doubtedly, contain a certain number of Boers. 


15292. (Sir Frederick Darley.) You answered the 
Commander-in-Chief’s telegram to you on the 3lst 
October, in which he says, “Telegram from, White 
leads me to fancy that he wants to hold on and allow 
himself to be besieged in Ladysmith,” on the Ist Novem- 
ber ?—I answered it the same day, I think. 


(15293. On the 1st November ?—Yes, “I suggested 
to White that Colenso and line Tugela offered promising 
‘position, but he has. selected Ladysmith, which he 
‘says is strongly entrenched, and whence he could not 
now withdraw. I suspect he is right in this. His 
supplies are there; if he sent them back in advance 
he might be isolated without them; and vice versd 
he might lose them. His men also must want. rest 
badly. I have arranged with Admiralty to protect 
ne Maritzburg is at present. indefensible.”’ 


15294, (Sir George Taubman-Goldie.) On that point 
‘there is one matter that I think you ought to have an 
opportunity of explaining. We have not the notes 
of yesterday’s evidence before us yet, but if my memory 
‘serves me right (you will correct me if I am wrong) 
vyou told us that you had instructed or advised, either 
-before you started from England or from Madeira, 
that stores should be poured into Ladysmith as rapidly 

as possible. Do you remember saying that yesterday ?— 
‘I think you rather misunderstood me. I did that in 
England at the time that General Symons moved the 
foree to Glencoe. I went up. to London and opposed 
it. by every possible means in my power. I pointed 
out to Lord Lansdowne that it was like stretching 
out your arm to have your hand cut off ; that a small 
force like that could do no good. I then went to 
Lord. Wolseley and said that at any rate Glencoe 
ought to be fortified, and should have at least 60 days’ 
provisions, as I was perfectly certain that in the 
event of the Boers ever invading, Glencoe would be 
isolated ; and a telegram, which I daresay I could 
turn up in the War Office Book (but I have no reference 
to it here) was then sent, asking what provisions were 
at Glencoe. The answer was rather a peculiar one ; 
that there were only six days’ and no need for more, 
because it could be supplied by the railway. My convic- 
tion that the railway would be cut was the very thing 
that made me wish for more supplies than the six 
days’. And then, I think at my instance, Lord Wolseley 
» sent a telegram out in which he said that every isolated 
post was to have at least60 days’. That order affected 
Ladysmith, and therefore Ladysmith had the 60 days’. 
That is what I mean. 


15295. That is as far as you went 2?—Yeg, 


15296. I thought I understood you yesterday to 
say (you can always correct it on the notes if you went 
too far, or | may be wrong) that a telegram was sent 
instructing them to pour stores into Ladysmith ag fast 
as possible ?—Oh, no. 

15297. (Chairman.) You do not want to pursue 
that point further than you have stated it 2~No. 


15298. Because, as you are aware, we have had an 
opportunity of hearing the views on the strategical 
pag from Lord Wolseley and from Lord Roberts, 

ut we accept them as views expressed by those au- 
thorities on the strategical position, and we accept 
yours in the same way ?—I do not want really to give 
any Views on the strategical position. I only wanted 
to make it clear that I had grounds upon which to base 
my opinion (which I thought you rather questioned 
yesterday) that I was justified in thinking that I could 
not count much on the Ladysmith garrison. 


15299. I understand your views; do not take it 
as accepting them ?—I do not want you to do more. 


15300. Then now shall we go on ?—If you please. 


15301. We come now to the point of your summary, 
which is headed, “Events of the 15th December,” 


S$oAee 


and I take it that this is the account that you wish 
us to accept from you of those events, and I.do not 
know that I have any question which I wish to put to 
you with regard to them; do you want to amplify 
them ?—There are’only two matters which I want to 
be sure that I have madeclear. I hope I have practically 
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made it clear that I never attacked on the 15th at all. 18 Feb. 1903. 


I have been accused of having done so, and it has been 
said that every military man condemned the execution 
of that attack. But I made noattack. ‘I stopped at the 
very earliest. moment in the morning every General 
fron. moving, and no attack was made on Colenso at.all 
on the 15th of December. I have tried to make that 
clear here. 


15302. You stopped the movements as soon as you 
discovered the position ?—My left Brigade moved 
too soon, contrary to my orders, I did not succeed 
in stopping it, but withdrew it at once. But no 
other troops, except some artillery that’ got into the 
wrong place, moved forward at all for any purpose of 
any attack. And if I have not made that clear I should 
like to read General Hildyard’s view, who commanded 
the 2nd Brigade, the attacking column; three’ or 
four werds from his own account of what happened. 


15303. Very well ?—I have here the autograph report 
of General Hildyard, of the action of his Brigade on 
the 15th of December, and these are.the very few lines 
that I want to read: “ The orders received were to seize 
the kopjes north of Colenso when the bombardment 
had made itself sufficiently felt. Before this moment 
arrived the Commander-in-Chief informed me that owing 
to the loss of the guns the attack could not be carried 
out to-day and that the retirement of the Artillery 
was to be covered by the 2nd Brigade. The 2nd Queen’s 
and 2nd Devons were informed accordingly, and directed 
to cover its retirement, the former west of the railway, 
the latter east of it, taking care not to be involved more 
than could be helped in an engagement with the enemy.” 
T only wanted just to read that to show that there was no 
attack at all, (The word retirement in General Hild 
yard’s letter should have been “‘withdrawal’’) and that 
the only military action that I directed that day. was 
a series of attempts to recover some guns which had 
been taken into a position into which, in my opinion 
they ought never to have been taken. 


15304. (Viscount Esher.) Had you intended to attack ? 
—Fully. I had given all my orders the day before. 


15305. (Sir George Taubman-Goldie.) I think you 
ought to have an opportunity of giving your reasons. 
with regard to those guns, why you say it was equally 
impossible to prevent their withdrawal by the enemy, 
and which you say you would be glad to give ?—I offer 
myself rather more to be cross-examined. It is difficult, 
to fight against a man of straw; that is my position 
really. I state it as a fact, and I have seen a certain 
amount of fighting. The guns went down into a place 
where they were within 300 yards of cover, which 
was in the occupation of the enemy, and within 1,200: 
yards of afortified hill which was held by the enemy. 
The fire from that hill, principally from the hill, as I 
was given to understand at the time, but also from the 
bushes, the cover. disabled the guns by either killing 
or wounding the whole of their men, and I was; not 
informed of it by the officer in charge until he had 
abandoned his guns. I got down to the nearest, place: 
I could, with anything like safety, approach behind 
the guns, which was a large donga, and from there I 
directed certain endeavours to retrieve the guns. But 
they were absolutely in the open. The first two we got 
away ; I do not think the Boers realised what we were- 
doing; the men while under fire managed to hook 
two on to the limbers I sent out, and brought them 
back; but the horses and men of the other two. 
limbers Isent forward were shot down and either killed 
or wounded. At any rate, they did not come back, 
and when a further attempt was made later in the day 
the limbers only got half way; there was nobody 
with the guns to hook on; they were entirely aban 
doned. I was about 800 yards behind them, I suppose, 
and the bushes in front of them at the edge of the river 
were less than 300 yards from them. ‘Those bushes. 
later on were occupied, but at that time they were 
in possession of the enemy, and though, of course, | 
could have pushed forward and got to the river, and 
having got to the river I might possibly have managet. 
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General. The to get live horses or men up to the guns to draw them  siderations:as to future policy,” and there you have given: 


Right’ Hon. back, yet the whole of the time the guns would be us a. statement. of the telegrams which you . sent. ex- 

Sir Redvers under fire from the entrenchments on the top of Fort pressing the views which you then entertained.as to 
o. Lstrsyid Wylie, which commanded the plateau we were on by policy ?—Yes. | . | a 
‘Gem.g, 2bout 150 feet, and looked down upon everything. Io 15312. You say that you hoped thereby to elicit from 


believe myself that it was absolutely impossible. 


15306. I wished rather to direct ‘your attention to 
the last few lines of the last paragraph in your 
statement. You are aware that it has been 
said that if it was impossible for us to get the 
guns away, it might have been made _ equally 
impossible for the Boers to take them away ?—Yes; 
but I do not think that it has been said by anybody who 
has seen the place. Of course, anybody here may say 
it. .I1 do not think that anybody who had seen the place 
could have said it. I knowsome German wrote an article 
in- a Magazine and said that we could have held the 
donga. But from the donga you could not see the guns. 
My men were very much exhausted that day by want 
of water; there was no water at all on the ground they 
were fighting on, and I. was very much impressed, I 
admit, afterwards by their exhaustion.. They were very 
ready to fight, but they went to sleep, and anybody 
‘who witnessed the trouble that I had to get men out of 
the donga to make the efforts which they ‘did make to 
get the guns back would have, I think, entirely agreed 
with me, as did all the officers who were present. 
General Clery agreed with me, and at the time 
he was there with me, that it was impossible by 
any means that we had, without a very heavy loss of 
life, to have kept near enough to the guns—that 
is to say, in sight of the guns, within range, without 
unduly exposing the men—in order to get the guns back. 
And if I had left it to the night I should have left a very 
considerable portion of my force (and my force at the 
time was none too great to defend Natal, which was my 
principal object) exposed the whole of that afternoon 
under fire from Fort Wylie and the hills on the other side 
of Colenso, which looked down upon the plains we were 
on; they would have had to remain there the whole 
of the day under fire from Boers concealed in very safe 
positions. What would they have done in the night ? 
There were more Boers there than I had men, and they 
would have come across the river—there was nothing to 
prevent them—and we should have hada rough and 
tumble on the banks of the Tugela, in which I fully 
believe we should have been worsted. I do not think it 
was possible. I do not believe any living man could 
have got those guns away. I do not think so. Of 
course I could have kept the guns under our fire, but 
there was no use in that if I could not withdraw them 
and I could not. . 


15307. (Str Frederick Darley.) At any rate, you were 
of opinion they could only have been regained at such 
a loss of life as would have been unpardonable ?—I 
think so; they had been deserted. Let it be under- 
stood, it was not as if they had men with them. If 
I could have sent limbers up and had one live man 
to hook in, there might possibly have been a chance ; 
but if you send limbers up the men dismounting to 
hook in are such a mark—and there must have been 
at least 300 rifles firing at them, and firing at them 
with a plunging bullet at about 1,200 yards range. 


15308. (Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal.) You 
say here in your Statement that shortly after the 
return of the officer you had sent to Long’s Brigade 
Division the guns ceased firing ?—Yes. 


15309. Was the account that he gave to you on his 
return of the actual position of the batteries at that time 
correct _—It was not correct; he told me that the 
guns were comfortable. I went to the only place whence 
I could see the whole of the ground from which I 
intended to have directed the attack, and the guns went 
beyond the position that I allotted to them; they were 
out of my sight, so that I merely saw them go down, 
and when I saw them go down I sent out after them, 
thinking that they had gone much too close, and the 
officer came back and said the guns were all right ; 
but they were not all right, , 


15310. Then you do not consider that he carried out 
your orders correctly 7—As/] told him the following 
day, he failed to carry out my orders. But I do not 
wish to discuss this. He Was a good ruth and ed 
me well; anyone may make mistakes Me 


15311. (Chairman.) Then the next head is. “ Con- 


the Government a ‘definite opinion as to the course 
which’ they judged it expedient for you to pursue ?— 
Yes, ; 
, 15313. You, thought it was for the Government, 
then, to express an opinion upon that matter ?—The 
Government had elected that it should be; they had 
interfered with me. Aa, 


15314, By expressing 2 preference for Kimberiey ?— 
By sending orders who was to command in the sphere 
of my operations. I considered that that was a very 
strong step for them to take, especially as it was in 
direct opposition to my definitely-expressed opinion. 
The question of the relative importance of Kimberley 
and Natal was a question which had been discussed 
very much between me and Sir Alfred Milner before I 
left the Cape, and I was well aware that our views were 
not entirely in accordance. I thought then, and I think 
now, that the Government were acting upon advice 


‘which*was not mine, and that in the action which’ they 


were taking with regard tc officers under my command, 
they were influenced by considerations for Kimberley 
which were different from those which I myself enter- 
tained at the time. I thought, therefore, that it was 
really a political question more than a military question. 
It was perfectly immaterial to me whether I fought 
at Kimberley or at Ladysmith. For reasons’ which 
were not very easy to be expressed, but which had 
considerable weight with me, I considered it was more 
important from a military point of view to fight at 
Ladysmith. But I?did not then, and I do not:now, 
consider that those considerations were strong enough 
to have over-ridden strong political considerations. 


15315. But the result of the fighting on the 15th, 
so far as your policy was concerned, was to bring you 
to the position which you were describing to us yester- 
day, and which you put forward on the 13th, that 
you must let Ladysmith go and take up a defensible 
position ?—The expression “let Ladysmith go” is a 
military expression; it does not mean “jet Ladysmith 
fall.” 


15316. What does it mean exactly ?—It mean 
removing yourself from immediate touch with the 
place. Oddly enough, exactly the same expression 
was used to me a short time before by General Glery. 
When I first sent him to Natal he said, ‘Let Estcourt 
go.” I did not wish to do so, and he .did not; but 
“let go” does not mean “let fall.” There were 12,000 
men in Ladysmith. e 

15317. But it meant to stop the operations for it 
relief ?—To suspend the operations for its relief—just 
so. 


15318. That is the meaning of the expression ?— 
That is the meaning of tke expression. It is a well — 
understood expression. I think every soldier ‘really 
understands it. I am sure Sir Henry Norman would — 
say the same thing—that “let go” does not at all 
mean “let, fall.” 


(Sir Henry Norman.) Certainly. 


15319. (Chairman.) Then you were to take up a 
definite position until you got further reinforcements ? 
—Until I got further reinforcements, or until (which I 
confess I did not ‘anticipate), it might have © been 
possible to have gone round by Kimberley and come 
across very much by the same line ‘by which Lord — 
Roberts afterwards thought he would be able to do it. | 
I want you to notice that just below what you have 
read I say, “‘I therefore laid before them my. opinion 
from a military standpoint as to the measures best 
fitted to meet the situation.” The situation there was 
the situation; of course, that they had. created. . I 
had not a single available man in hand at the moment 
except the Fifth Division, and they had, I thought, 


ordered the Fifth Division up to the Modder. 


15320. (Viscount Esher.) What exactly prompted | 
your telegram of the 15th December to the Government ? 


I thought I understood you to say that the Govern- F 


ment had decided not to reinforce you but to send a 
force to Kimberley, to send the Fifth Division there ? 
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Ys that so?—Yes. Before I attacked at Ladysmith 
the’ Government had committed my only reserves to 
the relief of Kimberley. eWwory 

15321. Can you refer to the telegrams in which 
you suggested that the Fifth Division should.come to you? 
—I did not suggest that the Fifth Division should come 
to me. I suggested that Lord Methuen’ should be left 
in command on the Modder. 


15322: But I really want to understand it. I want 
to get really the broad issue. It was not, you say, 
your failure at Colenso which ‘solely induced you to 
send that telegram of the 15th of December, No. 87, 
to the Secretary of State ?—Not. at- all. 

“15323. Then it was something else. I want to 
get exactly at what it was?—As I said yesterday, my 
proposal to take up defensible positions was to a certain 
degree in the nature of a testamentary disposition, in 
case anything happened to me. 

15324. I quite understand that ?—At the time I had 
only one free Division ; they were the only reinforce- 
ments I had. There were no other troops on 
the sea at that time, nor at that time had the Sixth 
Division embarked ; so that there was, at any rate, 
the whole journey from England between me and any 
further reinforcements at that moment. Accordingly, 
J had to consider what I had better do, should I attack 
Ladysmith again, or should I do what I thought would be 
a rather easy way of getting a certain amount of advan- 
tage against the Boers—should I attack Kimberley. — 


15325. Should you leave Natal and go round to the 
Cape ?—I myself ? f 

15326. Yes, you yourself ?—I did not: like to leave 
Natal. The reason I have given influenced. me. I 
thought—and J honestly believe now from the after 
events that I thought rightly—that had I left Natal 
it would have encouraged the Boers to attack Lady- 
smith, and Ladysmith might haye been taken, and, 
therefore, although J believe that from an abstract 
military point of view it would have been the right thing 
for me to have jumped at once into the train and gone 
to Kimberley, made a diversion, relieved Kimberley, 
and come back again, I did not like to do it because 
I did not like to leave Natal. Therefore, if I stayed in 
Natal, I wanted, and I wanted immediately, a Divi- 
sion. I had, I thought, to overcome a preconceived 
opinion on the part of the Government, namely, that 
they attached more importance to the relief of Kimberley 
than they did to the relief of Ladysmith. . 


15327. But you see, in your telegram of the 15th, 
you do not suggest to the Government, or tell the Govern- 
ment that you wanted to go to Kimberley ?—I do not ; 
and I purposely did not. 


15328. But if I had received that telegram, I do not 
think I should have gathered from it that your wish 
was to go to Kimberley, unless you sent some other 
communication to Lord Wolseley, or some one else, 
which would throw light upon the situation ?—I per- 
fectly admit that ; for I did not want to go to Kimberley, 
and I have told you why. But I ask you to consider 
my position:. I was in the position of aman who had 
never been consulted at all, whose advice had never been 
taken, and whose advice had_usually been rather curtly, 
not very politely, refused. I have shown you that it 
was only by the accident of my friendship with the 
Prime Minister’s Private Secretary that Sir G. White 
obtained in time nearly half the force that he had in 
Natal. I have shown you that the Secretary of State so 
little realised the value of time in war, that he deferred 
mobilisation, against my advice, for a whole week at a 
most critical moment. The only difference in my treat- 
ment by the Government in England and in South 
Africa was that in South Africa instead of ignoring 
me they interferred with me. I had to intervene, 
as I have told you, to protect my Officers from 
being superseded, immediately upon any miscarriage, 

against my wishes and without knowledge or exami- 
nation of the circumstances. And now, the Govern- 
ment had interfered by committing the Fifth Divi- 
sion to the relief of Kimberley without so much as 
a reference to me. (See Lord Lansdowne’s explana- 
tion, Q. 21259). The principal adviser of the Govern- 
ment during all previous operations had_ been the 
High Commissioner at Cape 'lown, whom I knew to 
be committed to the very policy with which I disagreed. 
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Time was too precious to be wasted in argument or dis- 
cussion. My telegram, as°I have said, laid before the 
Government my opinion as to the measures best fitted 
to meetthe situation they had created by their inter- 
ference. They might have reasons of paramount imrort- 
ance for that interference or they might not; they liad 
not vouchsafed me. information. They might have 
realised the consequences that would. flow from that 
interference if I failed at Colenso and be prepared to 
accept them, or they might nut.. Experience had shown 
me that it was useless for me to tender advice to the 
Secretary of State for War, for I had already for six 
weeks been suffering from his neglect of my advice. 
My only alternative was to present to him strongly the 
situation created by his interference. If that inter- 
ference was based upon paramount considerations of 
policy, it might be right that he should prevail ; if it 
were not, I was pretty confident that he would abandon 
it very speedily, as in fact he did. , 


15329.’ Then what reply did you expect to get ?—I 
expected the exact reply that I got, “‘ Use the troops,” 
and I immediately acknowledged it, ‘Thank you 
very much, exactly what I wanted.” 


_ 15330. It did not occur to you, of course, at that 
time that that telegram might very well give to Lord 
Lansdowne and the Government, and subsequently 
give to the public, a wrong impression of what your 
state of mind was at the time ?—It did not occur to 
me at the time, and it did not occur to me that there 
ever would be people who would endeavour to interpret 
a telegram addressed to the Secretary of State for War, 
under one set of conditions, by the light of telegrams 
addressed to an officer in command of a fortress in 
the field under a totally different set of conditions. 


15331. (Sir George Taubman-Goldie.) Then the Royal 
Commission may be of some value ?—I am: very glad 
that there is a Royal Commission ; it may be of ‘great 
value. 


15332. (Viscount Esher.) It has given you, at any 
rate, the opportunity of interpreting that telegram, 
which, to a certain extent, has misled people, as you 
are aware !—I do not think it has misled people except 
in cases where it has been designedly misrepresented. 
You must remember that that telegram has been 
published by people who, when they published it, 
absolutely refused to publish the fact that it was con- 
sequent upon an order that they had sent, and who 
refuse. to publish the acknowledgment that I sent of 
it. 

15333. (Sir George Taubman-Goldie.) With reference 

the maps of which you spoke yesterday, did your 
map show a Drift over the Tugela where General Hart. 
advanced to 7—Yes, it did. 


15334. Did you find it to be correct 7—I think it was. 
approximately correct. He went the wrong way, he 
advanced towards the wrong place, but the Drift 
was there. I never went down to it myself, but I had 
very good information at that time from a member of 
the Natal Government who was the head of my Intelli- 
gence Department, Mr. T. K. Murray, who had: been 
living most of his life south of Ladysmith, and knew 
every drift and almost everything. 


15335. You are aware that people on the spot who. 
live there declare that there iz no Drift there 7—1T go 
further to prove that there was a Drift, because I ad- 
vanced General Lyttelton’s Brigade on seeing what I 
thought was a hostile movement being made; and 
I have since that seen in the Z7'imes a statement made 
by Commandant Edwards, and have had from a 
friend of mine in Natal a statement that Commandant 
Edwards made to him, who assured him that if it had 
not been for the advance of General Lyttelton’s Brigade, 
2,000 Boers were going to have attacked General Hart’s. 
Brigade in flank by that Drift, and Commandant 
Edwards’ expression was “ by the Drift that the British 
had missed.” It was what is called a bridle drift, you 
know. 


15336. (Chairman.) Then shall we pass on to “ Events. 
of the 16th to 18th December,” in which you go in detai! 
through the communications which passed at that time 
between yourself and the Secretary of State, and alse 
between yourself and Sir George White in Ladysmith. 
I mighé just say that we have before us a copy from 
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the War Office of the Siege Correspondence, (Vide 
Appendix, page 631, post.), which I believe inchades all 
the communications that passed between yourself and 
Sir George White 2—I do not know whether that corres- 
pondence is placed in series. 

15337, Yes, it is by dates ?—Does it give the numbers 
of the telegrams ? 

15338. Yes. Would you like tu look at it (handing the 
same to the Witness) ?—I only want to point out that I 
was given some extracts by the War Office which I was 
directed, if I dealt with them at all, to publish as a whole, 
and from those telegrams as given to me the numbers 
had all been eliminated. I am always particular in 
telegraphing to number my telegrams, and if the num- 
bers are left out and the order of telegrams is inverted 
what can happen is, and what really did happen to me 
was, that a very false impression may be given ‘to the 
public by later telegrams beng put in front of earlier 
ones. 


15339. I mentioned that we have the telegrams 
before us because it might save you going through them 
in detail. We have all these telegrams ?—-The only 
point with regard to those telegrams to which I attach 
the slightest importance really is the fact that one tele- 
gram which I was ordered to publish is not in the shape 
in which I sent it, and that the following telegram. 
which conveyed a very different impression from what 
was sought to be conveyed by the publication that was 
made, was not published. My No. 92 was followed 
by my No. 93, and my No. 92, of which rather a strong 
point was made, was not published asI sent it, but 
published as it was said to have been deciphered. I 
have given it in the narrative as I sent it. 


15340. (Sir John Edge.) What is the date of that 7— 
The 16th of December. 


15341. (Sir George Taubman-Goldie.) It is quoted 
in a series before us ?—Exactly, but those are wrong— 
that is the point. Inall the telegrams that I was ordered 
to publish (and I protested against publishing them 
wrongly) I was told to publish them textually as they 
were given to me, and to some of mine were given 
the dates on which Isent them and to others were given 
the dates on which Sir George White received them. 
As regards that particular telegram, No. 92, the date of 
the receipt by Sir George White, the 17th, is given, but I 
sent iton the 16th. My original telegram gave its own 
date, as I think all my telegrams did, but the War 
Office left the dates out. I have given the reference 
to it at the bottom of my Statement. 


15342, (Chatrman.) We do not seem to have that ?— 
That is what I am afraid of. . 


15343. Would you like to look at this document again 
(handing the paper to the Witness) 1—That is it, you see ; 
that is what was done, No. 88 was published and hung 
on to No. 92, but as a matter of fact No. 88 was 
answered by Sir George White long before he received 
No. 92. This was not fair—that is all. 


15344. Will you read your No. 92 ?—Yes. 


15845. (Sir George Taubman-Goldie.) Are you confi- 
dent of the date being the 16th, because in their correc- 
tion note they say it was the 17th again ?—I am abso- 
lutely confident. A clerk brought me No. 88, which I 
thought was an important telegram. I had had it re- 
peated by the signaller and sent back to me, and he 
brought me the siynaller’s returned telegram. I wanted 
to alter it. You will see in that series of telegrams 
that in no two telegrams did Sir George White ever 
give me the same period for which his supplies could 
last. I said in the original telegram ‘ How long”; 
I wanted to alter it to “how many days.” I was on 
my horse at the time, and I gave the clerk instructions 
to strike out the words “how long” and put in “ how 
many days.” By mistake too many groups seem to 
to have been struck out. | may say I never saw the 
telegrara until after I got to England. 

15346. Which, No. 92 1—Yes, my No. 92. 1 did not 
pay any attention to it. It was meant to be a verbal 
correction. I put into the end of it the remark about 
the ciphers because at that very moment I_ had re- 
ceived a letter trom the person who sent me my best 
information telling me that they were satisfied that 

the Boers had got a certain number of cipher or code 
te egrams, over which the deciphering kad heen written 
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and, therefore, those groups they would have been able 
to read in future. 
15347, (Chairman.) I think it would be better that 
you should give us the actual text of No. 92 ?—The 
actual text of No. 92 is at the bottom of page 9, the last 
two lines of page 9—my No. 92 cipher of the 16th 
December. 


15348. It is all there ?—Yes, that is the telegram: 
“My message, No. 88 cipher. Groups 31 to-43 were 
correctly sent, but in place of them and of first number 
of 44 Group read as follows, ‘ How many days can you - 
hold out?’ Also add to end of message, * Whatever 
happens recollect to burn your cipher and decipher and 
code books and any deciphered messages.’” It is a 
stupid telegram; it is not a telegram that I ought 
to have sent, but it was sent in the hurry, and I never 
knew anything about it until I got to England, as no 
acknowledgment of it was ever received. Sir George 
White never acknowledged it. He acknowledged 
No. 88, but when I was given the chance of publishing 
his acknowledgement, and did so, I was not allowed to 
complete it by showing that he acknowledged No. 88 
only. He said, ‘“ Your No. 88 of to-day received ;” he 
did not refer to No. 92. 


15349. I think that appears in the telegrams ?—Yes, 
but it did not appear in what the War Office gave me to 
publish. 


15350. But it appears now ?—-Yes, confidentially to — 
you, but it has not appeared in public. . 


15351. (Viscount Esher.) It is No. 92 which you 
speak of when you say it is a stupid telegram 7—Yes, I 
followed it by No. 93. ; 


15352. (Chairman.) No. 93 is the one on the next 
page —Yes; No. 92 in the way it was published was 
published rather to give colour to the fact that in No. 88 
I had suggested to Sir George White he ought to sur- 
render, and it was published, no doubt, for that reason, 
but if they had also published No. 931 do not think it 
would have been possible for anybody to have given) 
it that meaning. | 

15353. (Sir George Taubman-Goldie.) Would you 
explain that ?—My No. 93 was, “I find I cannot take 
Colenso, and I cannot stay in fcrce near there as there i 
no water, but I am leaving there as large a force as I ca 
to help you ; but recollect that in this weather my infan- 
try cannot be depended on to march more than ten miles 
a day. Can you suggest anything for me to do? 1 
think in about three weeks from now I could take 
Colenso, but Ican never get to Onderbrook.” No man 
would have sent that who had the moment’ before 
ordered the man to consider the possibilities ot surrender. 
Lask too is it common sense to suppose that a General 
ordering an Officer to surrender would do so covertly 
by elimination of words from a previous order? No 
Officer would think of obeying without question such 
an order so conveyed. That telegram, No. 93, as you 
have it, is not my original telegram ; it is one of those 
which have been altered. 


15354. Do you mean that if your second telegram 
had been published as you sent it, it would have ex- 
plained No. 88 ?—Yes, if No. 93 had been. published.. 


15355. And that it would have explained it in such a 
way that it would have been clear that you did not mean 
Sir George White to surrender ?—What I mean is that — 
by putting my No. 92 in this paper asa note to No. 88, it 
is fairer than it wag ; but what was published before by © 
the War Office was my No. 92 given in extenso, as.it was 
assumed to have altered No. 88, the original telegram 
in the words in which I sent it not being given. 


15356. Of course we only want to give you an oppor- 
tunity of making any explanation which you wish, but 
the question, which will always arise is this: what is 
the meaning of those words. After which I suggest your — 
firing away as much ammunition as you can and making 
best. terms you can” ?—The meaning of those words 
was this: I was face to face with a man who had a 
better force theoretically, a more experienced force, and 
a larger available force to help himself than I had to help 
him. In his telegrams he had thrown the whole 
onus of his relief upon me; he could not come out, 
he could not go large and could only help me in a: par- 
ticular hole, the most difficult place'to get to. AsiI say, 
the onus of his relief was thrown upon me, and practi- 
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cally he had got into Ladysmith and was directing me, 
as he did then and afterwards, to bring the whole forces 
of the Empire to get,him out. Iam satisfied in my own 
mind that if I had been in Ladysmith with that force I 
ould have come out any. morning or,evening that I 
wished to from Wagon Hill and along the line of the 
watershed; there is a very interesting watershed there. 
I happen to know Ladysmith very well myself. In 
1881 I selected Ladysmith as:a defensible position against 
the Boers, who had at that time no guns; and therefore 
I knew the country. From Wagon Hill it comes round, 
you turn at the end of Besters Spruit and come on to the 
next high hill and then you godown a little at the top of 
Onderbrook and come out at Groblers on the top 
of the hill, so that: the whole way out of Ladysmith he 
would have had strong artillery positions to take up and 
help his attack as he came along. There could have 
been no difficulty whatever in getting out of Ladysmith 
provided he could be received at the bottom of the hill, 
where I hoped to be able to receive him. And that is 
what I expected to be able todo for him. I did consider 
that Sir George White was a man who would never 
give up Ladysmith if he could possibly keep it, but I 
did not consider that he had much initiative for active 
fighting, and I thought that the most effective lever 
I could employ to move him wouid be the warning that 
unless he could offer me active assistance he might 
possibly have to surrender. At any rate I think I may 
claim that he felt it so because in his reply to my 
No. 88 you notice he introduced a subject that I 
mever mentioned. He says, ‘I cannot cut my way 
out to you.’ It is put in the paper you have 
‘given me “I fear could not cut my way to you.” 
He brings that in. I do not wish to say anything 
against Sir George White, but if I have to defend 
myself I have to tell the truth. It will be found later 
on that when Sir George White came to the conclusion 
that I should not be able to help him he did then offer to 
‘try and cut his way out, but not till then (that was about 
the 28th of January, as I have mentioned further on), 
although at that time he had only 7,000 men whom he 
-could put in the field. At the time when I asked him 
to suggest how he could do something to help me he 
thad over 12,000 men, and he suggested nothing. 


15357. Just one question about that suggested 
movement. Would he not, in the earlier part of his 
march, have been under a flanking fire from Bulwana ? 
-—I thought myself that he could have formed his troops 
‘in that large sort of pan after you come through Lady- 
‘smith beside Middle Hill, just at the extreme west end 
-of Wagon Hill. He would then have been on the Nek, 
-and then if he had kept round he would have been 
-out of shot practically from Lancers Kop, and I think 
‘it would have been a very long range from Bulwana. 
And he had two Naval guns against the one on Bulwana, 
and could have. as he did afterwards, put one on 
the top of Ceesar’s Camp, where it remained to the end 
-of the siege. 


15358. (Chairman.) But in your telegram of the 
“Ist November, which you quoted a little time ago, you 
sald that you admitted that he could not withdraw 
‘from Ladysmith ?—At that time; there were only 

1,000 men in Natal on that day. I was there with 
-20,000 men at this time ; that is a very great difference. 
‘He could not withdraw from Ladysmith alone, but he 
-could have come out of Ladysmith to meet me. And 
-at that time he was hampered with sick and wounded, 
whereas at this time they were all made neutral in the 
‘Intombi Camp. 


15359. Still that means that he could have made a 
‘moyement out with his troops to meet you, but could 
not have taken either his non-combatants or his stores 
-out ?—But his non-combatants would have been per- 
fectly safe ; the Boers did not kill the non-combatants, 
_and if he had joined me we should have defeated the 
Boers the next day. There is an enormous difference 
between a man withdrawing from a place without any 
-assistance whatever and a man retiring from a difficult 
position in the field. JI wanted him to retire from 
Ladysmith. I would not have cared what happened to 
Ladysmith if I got him out. He might have left all his 
guns behind and it would not have mattered. I did 
-suggest to him the point that he might fire away 
-all his ammunition ; that was all part of the original 
4idea. The truth is that I did not want to order him 
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out as long as he said he could not come; but if he had 
given me the slightest chance—there were at that 
moment two or three, I think, perhaps risky operations, 
that I would willingly have undertaken to help him 
out. But he gave me no chance of helping him out; 
he met everything with a non-possumus. 


15360. Please understand that I am not arguing 
the point ; I am only trying to make clear what you 
meant ?—I also do not want to argue it. I only want 
to make it quite clear; that was my point, that short of 
positively ordering him I did everything I could to 
induce him to do something. 


15361. But the movement which you suggested was 
a movement for his troops which were fit to take the 
field to join you, but to abandon for a time at any rate 
the position of Ladysmith, to be occupied by the Boers 
if they chose to walk into it ?—Nothing would have 
pleased me more than to have got the Boers into Lady- 
smith. The possession of Ladysmith was of no use to 
anybody. It was of use to Sir George White to 
protect himself, but it was of no strategical value as 
long as there were no troops to bar us. It did not close 
the passages of the Tugela in any way ; it was 16 miles 
from the Tugela. 


15362. I am not going into the question of strategy, 
but the Boers would then have walked in and taken 
possession of the place and you would have had to make 
operations which might not have taken place in Lady- 
smith itself but you would have had to make operations 
afterwards to drive them back ?—I had to make those 
operations in any case in order to get to Sir George White. 


15363. But if he had made the movement which 
you suggested ?—If he had made the movement which 1 
suggest he would have helped me to. get to him, and 
that was the very thing he did not seem inclined to do. 


15364. But still it would have been capable of being 
represented as a fall of Ladysmith in the first place ?— 
No, I do not think so. When two forces are in the field 
and are separated by the enemy, and those two forces 
succeed, after a battle, in effecting a junction, they most 
decidedly are not supposed to have contributed to the 
fall of anything ; they have gained a great success. 


15365. But still if one of the forces is in a town and 
has abandoned the town, and that town is occupied by 
the enemy, you speak of it as an abandonment of that 
place to the enemy ?—A few tin houses—a village ; but 
I deny that if we had met, Ladysmith would have been 
occupied by the Boers. We should then have been on 
the hills, and they could not have got in. 


15366. (Sir George Taubman-Goldie.) But if Sir 
George White had been successful in such a movement 
as you suggested, that would have cleared the Boer 
trenches at Colenso, and you would have had no difficulty 
whatever in advancing ?—No, certainly not. I should 
have had 32,000 men tocommand instead of 20,000, 
and if I had succeeded in gaining such an enormous 
success over the Boers there is no doubt whatever in 
my mind that in a very few days we should have had 
them out of Natal. 


15367. (Viscount Esher.) But, having that very 
strong opinion, and knowing all the ground, as you 
did there, you do not seem ever to have directly tele- 
graphed to Sir George White to come out of Lady- 
smith, as you say he should have done ?—I never did 
because, as I say, I fully intended to do so the moment 
I was over the Tugela within reach of Ladysmith. If 
I could have made.on the 15th the lodgment that I 
expected to make in the corner of the river there, I had 
my telegram absolutely composed in my head in every 
single detail tosend to him. But I have never ordered, 
except under great stress, any officer under my com- 
mand to take a military step which he considered 
beyond his powers. 


15368. But then, in this case, you did not ask Sir 
George White directly, in so many words, “Can you or 
can you not come out of Ladysmith?” There is na 
telegram which shows that ; there is only your obscure 
telegram, if I may say so, which has been so misinter- 
preted according to you ?—I admit the criticism, but I 
can only say that I should do it ayain with the same 
man. He told me he could not come out of Ladysmith ; 
he told me so definitely from the beginning. ‘The very 
day I arrived in Natal he met me by a telegram practi- 


General The 
Right Hon, 
Sir Redvers 
Buller, 
V.C.5 G:C Ba, 
G.C.M.G. 


18 Feb. 1903. . 
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‘General I iy t ct, that h ld help me ak very 
General The cally to that effect, that he could help me onl} 
Hight Hon. little and only when I got close to Ladysmith. 


Sir Redvers 
. Buller, 
V.C.5:G,G.B., 
G.C.M.G. 


18 Feb. 1903 


15869. (Sir Frederick Darley.) I see that in his tele- 


of the 18th December, in answer to yours of the 

7th, Sir George White stated distinctly, “ Your messages 

were previously confident, and I had made preparations 

‘to fight towards Onderbrvok, and-could still do so if 

you had Colenso ?—Yes, he could have done so. 1 

thought he could, and I meant to have ordered him to 
do so, But he had never told me of his preparations 


15370-1. And further on inthe same telegram he 
says, “Meantime 1 will:do all I ean to maintain: an 
active. defence, and will co-operate with: you to. the 
extent of my power if you advance again '’ ?—Yes, that 
he was able to co-operate later, and if J had Colenso—that 
is the whole thing. Colenso, as Sir George White and I 
understood it, was always the north bank. of the river, 
and not the south bank. If I could have got across the 
river, 1am perfectly certain he could have come out. But 
what I have rather got at the bottom of my mind at the 
present moment is, that I have been attacked because I 
told him I should want him on the 17th and did not 
ask him to fight on the 15th. I gather that he rather 
made a point of that himself. But that very telegram 
to which you have called my attention proves that I 
was right. I had to get to Colenso—-the north side of 
the river—before he could do anything. 


15372. You see that telegram is in answer to one of 
yours of the 17th, in which you say, ‘‘I think in about 
three weeks from now I could take Colenso, but I can 
never get to Onderbrook,”’ and he says, ‘‘ Your messages 
were previously confident, and I had made’. prepara- 
tions to fight towards Onderbrook, and could still do so 
if you had Colenso ” ?—Yes, I always thought he could. 
No doubt throughout my mind Colenso was the key of 
the position. If I could have got across and established 
myself on the 15th, I have no doubt that I should have 
had Sir George White out on the 17th—none whatever, 


15373. (Viscount Esher.) I suppose you see now that 
your telegram of the 15th December, which you sent 
to the Secretary of State, was misunderstood from your 
point of view. If it had not been, you never would 
have received the telegram of the 18th of December in 
reply ?—I do not think it was misunderstood. I think 
it was thoroughly well understood. It was differently 
interpreted when many months afterwards they received 
my telegram to Sir George White which they at the 
time had no knowledge of. | 


15374. No, but it led directly to the telegram of the 
18th December, which was the telegram in which they 
announced to you the appointment of Lord Roberts ?_— 
Did it? That I do net know anything about. That I 
do not profess to know. But if you read through the 
telegram of the 17th (I have not. got it here in this 
series) you will see that I got directly what I wanted. 
I certainly at that'time should have been very glad to 
give up any command for the sake of the Empire to 
get what I then wanted. Pray do not think I have the 
slightest grievance at being superseded by Lord Roberts. 
I had as much as any one man could do in Natal, and 
more than was enough for me. I have nothing to 
complain of. 


15375. (Chairman.) Have you brought out the 
points that you wish to bring out now about that tele- 
gram {—I have nothing to add. 


15376. (Sir John Edge.) Read in any way that it is 
Possible to read your heliogram No..88 of the 16th of 
December, could jt be read to mean that Sir George 
White should surrender before the very last moment, 
before everything was done %—I do not think it-could. 


15377. I do not think so either %—I do not honestly 
think it could; I know I wrote it with extreme care ; 
it was not a very easy telegram to write. I did feel at 
the time that it was of enormous importance to me to 
get rid of the ineubus of Ladysmith, and that if I could 
have got Sir George White Out at any price, at any 
sacrifice, I should have dene so. J did think I was 
using words that «vould spur him on to give me some 
idea of what he could do. He said in his later telegram 
that he was making arrangements to fight towards 
Onderbrook, but he had never told me so, and h had 
full information from me of the foree I’ was ti 
with and what i was going to do. iia 
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15378. But even without your explanation, which, F 
think fully explains why you worded the heliogram ia 


that way, I cannot see how it could be read as a sug— 
gestion that he ‘sliould make any surrender before the- 
very ‘last moment—until'after the last’ moment ?—T am 
very much obliged to you for saying that. I can’ truly | 
say that that is my impression also. © ate 


15379. (Sir John Jackson.) You. reterred to a, tele-. 
gtam in the print that we have before us, which you. 
say is not a correct rendering of the telegram as. you: 
sent it ; will you be good enough to read the telegram. 
as sent, by you? What. isthe number in the print of 


the telegram ?—It is No. 28 in the print. As sent. by 


me it was as follows: ‘‘ No, 93 Cypher, 17th December... 
——I find I cannot, take Colenso, and I cannot stay in 
force near it, as there is no water, but I am leaving there- 
as large a force as I can supply with water. I will do- 
anything I can to help you; but recollect that ‘in. this. 
weather my Infantry cannot be depended on,” and then: 
the rest is as it is in the print. That is the difference. 
I may say that at that time I was supplying the force I. 
had at Colenso with water by train from Estcourt, and | 
I had to make all those arrangements for that water~ 
supply on this very 16th. I may also mention’ that 


although, forsome reason of which I am quite unaware, 


the War Office asked Sir George White for all his corre-- 
spondence with me, they did not do me the honour of 
asking me for my correspondence with Sir George- 
White, so that that print is only a one-sided. document. 
Thave never had a single question or inquiry of any sort, 
kind, or description. addressed to me by the War Office- 
with regard to my operations in Natal or anything con- : 
nected with them, 10% ; (35; Se 
_ 15880. (Str George Taubman-Goldie.) From the time: 
you came home ?—From the time I left England, practi-- 
cally—not one single. question has been addressed to - 
me On any one of these matters which have been talked 
about and spoken about in the House, where statements - 
have been made that were quite untrue, I hope from. 
ignorance, because if they had asked me I could ave: 
told them at once that they were untrue. pore’ BH 


15381. (Sir John Edge.) Was No. 28 a heliogram or - 
a telegram ?—Every one of these is a heliogram. = 


15382. Then No 28, which is before us and which. 
purports to give your No. 93, was their reading of the.- 
heliogram ?—I take it that it is their deciphering. Thase.- 
errors do happen. ee 

15383. And before it was published it was not cor-- 
rected by reading your original, which was kept 7—No-_ 
reference has ever been made to me for the original. 
document. , to 


15384. May I ask you just’ one more question 3” 
Have you gone through this part of the correspondence 
that we are referring to, between the 26th of November, — 
1899, and the 28th February, 1900, and compared it’. 
with your own copies ?—I have never seen it until this’ 
moment. a) 


15385. Then, as a matter of fact, you cannot say ‘ 
whether it correctly represents your copies 7—] cannot. 
15386. Nor, I suppose, can you say whether it cor- - 


rectly represents heliograms that ever reached you ?—- 
No, I cannot. | 


15387. You. cannot say whether the heliograms: 
which are put down here as from Sir 
reached you ?-—No, I cannot. ‘fier epaebs 

15388. (Chairman.)' I thought you said that they 
were all repeated ?—To me ? 

15389. Yours were repeated to you, and I suppose. — 
Sir George White’s were repeated to him ?—I am not. ¥ 
sure. I rather doubt it ; but that would not have been! . 
within my knowledge. Mie hie 


15390. When a heliogram is repeated, that is pretty 
clear evidence, is it not, that it has been received ?—It.. 
is absolute proof that it has been received, I do not 
think they were all repeated. I have in original here - 
everything as I received it, or as I deciphered it, I do- 
rather hope (because I feel it is not quite fair to me) - 
that the Commission will take notice of the fact that T 
have never had a reference of any sort or kind addressed _ 
to me for copies of my telegrams, or with reyard to any 
action that I took, or for an explanation of any telegrams = 
that I sent. 


George White ever _ 
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_ 15391. If we ask you for them you have no objection 
to putting in your telegrams for our information ?—- 
‘None whatever, if I can get somebody to copy them. 
15392. We can get them copied ?—I ought to say that 
Thad scarcely looked‘ at. my books of telegrams until a 
fortnight ago. 

15393. Then if we have finished with that head, the 
next one is “Policy projected for Cape Colony.” Is 
there anything that you want to add with regard to 
that ?—I want to call attention to the second paragraph 
‘beginning “ On the 24th December I received a telegram 
from Lord Roberts.” I should like to read the telegram 
‘because, no doubt Lord Roberts had forgotten that 
‘telegram at the time when he gave his evidence, of 
which you referred a portion tome. In that evidence 
‘which you sent to me he said that from the very first, 
in fact I think he ‘said from 1897, he had always con- 
‘sidered that an advance through Kimberley was the 
‘proper line to follow. But in this telegram, which was 
‘his only instruction to me, he distinctly gave me in- 
structions that he was intending to advance by the 
central line, aceording to the original plan of campaign. 


15394, Are you referring to his telegram of the 23rd 
of December ?—Yes... 


15395. Which you received on the 24th ?—Yes, that 
4s the one. . 


- 15396. And what is the point in it on which you 
-tely—it is-a long telegram ?—It is the first’sentence of 
all. “So far as I can see at present, the best way I can 
“co-operate with you on my arrival in South Africa will 

. be by e¢arrying out the original plan of campaign, an 
advance in force through the Orange Free State.’”’. That 
“was his instruction to me, and later on his instructions 
-with regard to Lord Methuen were to the same effect. 
‘T only mention the point because it was on that tele- 
gram that I based the arrangements I made to have 
everything ready for his reception ; and when on his 
‘arrival he complained of the disposition of transport, 
and so forth, I do not think we could have been 
blamed at all because the transport was arranged with 
xa view to the plan of campaign which he had given 
me, and which was a different plan of campaign from 
that which he has given you. 


15397. What did you interpret “ the original plan of 
campaign ” to be ?—An advance through Bloemfontein 
_by Bethulie: that was the plan of campaign when I 
‘left England. He says here “An advance in force 
through the Orange Free State,” and that was the only 
~way he could have got by that railway. 


15398. But did you have a distinct plan of campaign 
presented to you before you left England ?—I presented 
-one to the Government, which I understood was accepted, 
that [ was to go through the Orange Free State and 
march through Bloemfontein. Bloemfontein was taken 
as an indication of the direction. 


15399. That was not consistent with an advance such 
as that which Lord Roberts made afterwards. Could 
you not bring it under the original plan of campaign ? 
—No, distinctly not. He advanced by a different line 
-of railway. 


15400, But it was an advance through the Orange 
Free State ?-- Quite so, but then you must remember 
that directly after he had sent this telegram he received 
my telegram in which I proposed to the Government, 
‘and asked to have referred to him, the plan of cam- 
paign which he afterwards adopted, which was an 
advance tothe Modder and thence to Bloemfontein. Now 
in acknowledging that he did not accept 1t ; he queried 
it on a minor point, and followed that by a telegram 
from Madeira in which he said he thought the status 
guo the proper thing, which I took to be a quiet way 
of telling me that he did not agree with mv plan, 
although that plan was the one which he afterwards 
adopted. . 


15401. But you did not have any instructions from 
the Government regarding your line of advance, did 
you ?—It was well understvod between Lord Lans- 
- downe, Lord Wolseiey, and myself, that the intentions 
with which I left England were to land the three 
Divisions, one Division at East London, one Division at 
Port Elizabeth, and one Division at Cape Town, and to 
‘concentrate them upon the two bridges at Norval’s 
Pent and Bethulie with a view to advance through 


the Orange Free State. That was the original plan of General The 

campaign. Pee Bei Right Hon. 
mi yn Sir Redvers 

15402. My impression .was that Lord Wolseley said ~ Butter, 

that there were no instructions given to you; that you v.c., 4.c.B., 

went out with a free hand ?—There were no instruc- 6.¢.M.G.’ 

‘tions, and I went out with a free hand on the under- seat 

standing that I was going to do a definite thing. I 18, Feb. 1903. 

kept my hand as free as possible, but during the fort- 

night before I embarked, I was pressed very much by 

both Lord Wolseley and Lord Lansdowne to give the s¢- Q. 21236. 

ports of debarkation for the different Divisions of the 

Army Corps, and I declined to do so until the day I 

left England. On the 14th: of October I, went in the 

morning to the War Office and proposed that Gatacre’s 

‘Division should be landed at East London; Clery’s at 

‘Port Elizabeth; and Methuen’s at Cape Town ; but I 

distinctly qualified that by saying that every ship was 

to call at Cape Town for orders, because I did nut know 

what the condition of affairs might be when I arrived 

at the Cape. 


15403. The point for which you particularly wished 
to mention that telegram from Lord Roberts was with 
regard to the transport ?—Yes, with regard to the 
general arrangements that I made for his arrival. I 
thought it my duty to do the best I could, and we were 
working at cross purposes on account of the instructions 
he had given me, which were not in accordance with 
the policy he afterwards adopted. I make no complaint. 


15404. You are not referring to the difference 
between regimental transport and the transport after- 
wards adopted ?’ You are more referring to the position 
in which you placed the transport ?—-Yes, to the distri- 
bution of the transport. 


15405. A certain.amount. of transport was placed at 
a certain point to facilitate the advance ?—So far,.as 
possible, the transport was placed along all the three 
lines of advance to the bridges at Norvals Pont. and 
Bethulie ; and when Lord Roberts arrived. it had to be 
brought in large quantities westward to be con- 
centrated on the western line. That could all have been 
done before his arrival if we had known it. I am not 
raising this point to make any complaint or to say any- 
thing for myself ; but certain officers who were carrying 
out my orders rather want it to be pointed out that 
they were doing the best they could according to their 
lights. 

15406. The question of regimenta! transport or the 
other system you are going to raise iater on 7—-If you 
wish me to do so. 


15407. (Sir George Taubman-Goldie.) Before leaving 
that telegram, I think it is only fair to pcint out to you 
that a little lower down in it Lord Roberts appears to 
have taken something of the same view as you did, at 
any rate as to the unimpcrtance of holding Ladysmith 
in case you and Sir George White succeeded in joining 
hands ?—Yes, as he said in that telegram. 


15408. He thought it was advisable that you should 
evacuate the place, and hold the line of the Tugela, 
which is very much the line of policy that you men- 
tioned to us just now, in case you and Sir George White 
could have joined hands and given the Boers a doing ? 
—Yes, in all those things I find Lord Roberts in accord 
with my views practically, and in the same way he also 
approved of what had been also my original idea, that 
Kimberley, if made safe, could be left alone. 


15409. (Chairman.) That is the only point you wish 
to amplify in that section ?—That is all. 


15410. (Sir Frederick Darley.) Had not the state of 
affairs altered very much after you left London 
and before Lord Roberts arrived, I mean with respect 
to the invasion of the Cape Colony by the Boers ?—No, 
I think at the moment that Lord Roberts arrived— 
accompanying that statement with the fact that he 
arrived and brought reinforcements at the same moment 
—we had practically got back almost to the position 
in which we rather hoped to have found matters at the 
time when I originally arrived. When I arrived, 
I was short of troops, and. Kimberley was attacked and 
Ladysmith was attacked and Cape Colony was invaded ; 
and at the time Lord Roberts arrived the relieving ferce 
was close enough to Kimberley to support it, and the 
relieving force was close enough to Ladysmith to support 
it, and in both cases the forces were able to prevent 
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any further Boer advance by those ‘roads, and in Cape 
Colony itself the invasion was decidedly checked and was 
being, to some extent, forced backwards. 


15411. Atthat time the bridges on the central line were 
cut by the Boers. Would Lord Roberts not have found 
the same difficulty m advancing by the central line, from 
the nature of the country, as you found advancing on 
Ladysmith !—I think he was perfectly right in what he 
did, and it was the very same policy, I may say, that I 
myself had suggested, without any communication with 
him, that he should adopt. But I did not understand 
that you were raising that question. I entirely agree. 
My only point in rdising the question was that 
T did not know ‘it was his intention’ to advance in 
the way I proposed, and that I understood from his 
telegram that, with the facts telegraphically before him, 
his intention was'to advance by the original route. 


15412. That was your point, I understand. As Lord 
Roberts says to you, “ To carry out the original plan of 
campaign and advance through the Orange Free State 
in force appears to me to be the best way of co-operating 
with you ” ?’—Yes. 

15413. When he arrived in South Africa, of course, he 
found it would not be the best way of co-operating with 
you ?—I quite agree, but the only reason why I raised 
the question was this:—I understood from the portion 
of the evidence he gave before the Commission that has 
been sent to me, that the fact that he told me that he 
anticipated advancing by the central route had been 
forgotten by him, and that he left the Commission under 
the impression that he sailed from England with the in- 
tention of advancing by the other route. I was 
ignorant of that intention. 


15414. And you agree with him that the advance he 
made was, under the circumstances existing when he 
arrived, the proper course to pursue ?—I do entirely, 
subject to the fact that personally had I been directing it 
I should certainly have made a railway. 


15415. (Chairman.). The next heading is the “‘ Move- 
ment to Springfield.’ Have you anything to say with 
regard to that ?—No, nothing at all, I think. 


15416. Then the next is, ‘‘ Events of 17th to 27th 
January, 1900” ?—I have only to say with regard to 
that that I had considerable doubt whether I should put 
anything in about that at all ; but I was advised by the one 
man I consulted that he did not think I ought to leave 
out a reference to Spion Kop ; and, further, that should 
it be the intention of the Commission to examine Sir 
Charles Warren, I should like him to see what I have 
said. That is all. It is with some diffidence that I put 
anything in, but I was advised by one I trusted that I 
ought to do so, and I have done so. 


15417. This you pus in as your statement of those 
events /—Yes. ' 


15418. 1 see you say that you were not altogether 
dissatisfied with the results of Spion Kop!—i was not. 
I believe at this moment that those six days’ operations 
at Spion Kop really relieved Ladysmith. They were 
really the actual cause of the relief of Ladysmith. With 
out them I should never have got in by Hlangwane. 


15419. Because of the effect on the enemy ?—Yes; 
we did inflict very great loss upon the enemy; we 
knocked the heart out of them there—there and at 
Vaal Krantz. 


, 15420. We wish you to understand that we desire to 
give you every opportunity of making any statement 
that you may think it advisable to make with regard to 
any of the events connected with Spion Kop ?—If I 
thought there was anything that the public could gain 
by a discussion of the events of Spion Kop, even though 
it would drag me through the deepest mud, I should be 
the first man to wish to be examined on the subject. I 
am ready here to answer any questions that I may be 
asked, in the fullest possible manner. But I do not 
myself think that there is anything I wish to volunteer 


beyond the bald statement that I have already placed in 
my narrative, 


15421. And you donot think it is in the public interest 
necessary to go beyond that’ statement?—I do not 
believe it would be to the public interest to say more 
than that. As I am on this subject | should like to add 
that_I have always considered the first publication of 
‘he Spion Kop despatches as a piece of stupidity but not 


wish to refer ?—Nothing. This section and the following 
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a malignant one. It was a question upon which it was my 
duty,as an officer partly concerned, to present theGovern- _ 
ment with the facts of the case in the fullest possible. 
detail, and I therefore'sent home every document of any 
importance bearing upon the case ; but it never occurred. 

to me that any of them would be published, and a was. 
fortified in that belief bya knowledge of the attitude — 
that was taken before the House of Commons by Lord 
Hartington and Mr. W. H. Smith in the matter of 
-MeNeill’s zareba, where this very question was very fully 
discussed in the House, That 1s my opinion, and I am 
very much obliged to you for giving me the opportunity 

of putting it down. . PR iS Ng 
. 15422. We are very much obliged to you for making — 
it. Then the next heading is, ““Movement to Vaal — 
Krantz.” Is there anything in that section to which you 


one bring out a question which has been a: good. deal 
discussed in the Press. .That is all. I have rather gone — 
into diffuseness with regard to this section and the,next 
one, “ Events of 6th to, 8th February,” because. they 
bring out a question which has been a good deal. com- 
mented upon in the Press. I have nothing to add to. 
what I have stated there. ( 


15423. Which particular question do you. refer tot—. 
Well the question as to whether or not I was afraid to- 
fight. . 


- 15424, (Viscount Esher.) I de not think anyone has 
ever suggested that ?—It has been suggested. 


15425. (Sir. Henry Norman.) Was it not rather a. 
suggestion that. you advocated surrender ?—It was after 
that. This is the question of a telegram.of which Lord: 
Roberts published a part in his despatch, and I think it. 
would have been fairer to me if he had. published the- 
whole of it. It raised a point that I have personally 
a little resented, and which was not met officially, as [ 
think it ought to have been. However, it was not. 
I have given, the full particulars. I refer to the 
telegram of Lord Roberts in which he told me to appeal. 
to the patriotism of my troops. ed 


15426. That the honour of the Empire was in their 
hands ?—Yes. 


15427. Do you think that implies a want of courage on 
your part ?—It has been so interpreted. , 


15428. Because people often have appeals to’ the 
honour of their troops, and so forth ?—I am not speaking: 
of the honour of the troops at all, but of the way in which 
Lord Roberts in his despatch, I think of the 7th of 
February, quoted that telegram of mine. That has been 
interpreted very adversely to me, and as I think I 
have shown here, my correspondence with Lord Roberts. 
does not bear out that interpretation. 


15429. Lord Roberts could never have intended it 7— 
I du not say that he did. [am only saying what hap. 
pened. 

15430. (Viscount Esher.) It shows how easily tele- 
grams can be misinterpreted and how unfortunate 
it is 7—Well, the tail end was left out, and it is a pity. 

15431. (Chairman.) What was left out ?—The sen- 
tence at the end of the telegram, ‘The question is, 
how would sucha loss affect your plans, and do you 
think the chance of the relief of Ladysmith worth the. 
risk,” is left out in Lord Roberts’ despatch. The part: 
ne published of my telegram made it appear as if f 
was only deterred from fighting by the chance of losing, 
2,000 men. It is in his covering despatch, I think 
of the 7th of February. I would show you the point 
in a moment if you have the Blue Book, Volume I.. 
C. 457, 1901, of Despatches. (Zhe Book was handed to: 
tle witness.) 

15481*. (Viscount Esher.) Here you say, “ At this. 
time Lord Roberts telegraphed on behalf of the War 
Office asking whether there was any position in Natal 
that could be made virtually impregnable by a force of 
10,000 men, and suggesting that the line of the Tugela 
might be such a position,’ What were they driving at. 
then; what dees that mean; how would you answer 
that question ?—I should read the telegram as involv- 
ing a proposal from the War Office that I should let 
Ladysmith go. There were two propositions at that. 
moment made to me. I had better quote them both, 
One was that Sir George White should abandon his. 
hospitals and break out, and the other was, could I 
occupy an impregnable position in Natal. . 
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15432. That meant ‘ Could you occupy an impreg- . 


nable position in Natal if you only manned it witha 
force of 10,000 men ” ?—Yes. 


15433. (Sir Henry Norman.) Have you identified 
that telegram in the Blue Book ?7—Yes. 


15434. What was the point?—The point that I 
raised was this. Lord Roberts in his despatch said : 
*On the 6th February I received a telegram from 
Sir Redvers Buller reporting that he had pierced the 
enemy’s line and could hold the hill which divided 
their position, but that to drive back the enemy on 
either flank and thus give his own artillery access to 
the Ladysmith plain, ten miles from Sir George White’s 
position, would cost him from 2,000 to 3,000 men, 
and success was doubtful. General Buller enquired 
if I thought that the chance of relieving Ladysmith 
was worth such a risk.” That was not my enquiry. 
My enquiry was whether in the face of the instructions 
he knew he had given me,—that I was not to attack 
unless I was confident—how would such a loss affect 
his plans. I had no idea at the time what he was doing ; 
he had not informed me how he was going into the 
Free State, or anything. 


15435. What were the exact words that Lord Roberts 
used ?—The words that Lord Roberts quoted, do you 
mean ? 

15436. Yes 7—The exact words he left out were these, 
“I am not confident, though hopeful I can do it. The 
question is how would such a loss affect your plans, and 


‘do you think the chance of the relief of Ladysmith — 


worth the risk.” He left out the point of my being 
hopeful that I could do it, and left out the whole of my 
question which was based upon the condition that I 
had his plans to consider. I do not impute the slightest 
desire to mislead, but as a matter of fact that telegram 
has been quoted very adversely to my interests. 


15437. (Chairman.) Then your next heading is 
“Necessity for continuing active operations. Corre- 
spondence with Lord Roberts.” That also we may 
take as expressing your views ?—I think that explains 
the situation unless you wish to ask me anything 


15438. The next heading is “ Movement to Hussar 
Hill. Events of 14th to 28th February.” That gives 
your account of the series of actions ?—Yes. 


15439. (Chairman.) We have now got to the 
point of the correspondence with Lord Roberts as 
to future policy ?—Yes. I may summarise that cor- 
respondence very shortly by saying that in it I think 
it is clear that periodically Lord Roberts rather wished 
to get me off the railway, and at other times he wished 
something done to lift me on the railway, and that 
personally my own view was that until I got out of 
Natal I ought not to go very much off the railway. 


15440. You wished to adhere to the railway during 
your progress through Natal ?—I wished to get the rail- 
way through Natal repaired almost before anything 
else. 


15441. There was a considerable interval during 
which I suppose Lord Roberts and you were agreed 
that you should not move ?—I was never agreed; I 
wished to move within a week after arriving in Lady- 
smith, and I proposed to do so in my first telegram. 


15442. Which telegram do you refer to?—1 sent 
the telegram on the 3rd March, and it is printed on 
page 20 of my summary of evidence (see ante p. 183) : 
** My own view would be that we should send three 
brigades to occupy Northern Natal.” I thought I 
ought to have gone on at once then, and if I had got to 
Laing’s Nek, as I hoped to have done before the end 
of the month of March, I thought it would have been 
of enormous assistance to Lord Roberts and a great 
impediment to the enemy. 


15443. But as a matter of fact you did not move 
until when ?—I did not move until the 7th of May. 


15444, (Sir George Taubman-Goldie.) Was that in 
consequence of Lord Roberts discouraging you ?— 
From my point of view entirely. I have quoted the 
telegrams at some length because they are a little con- 
fusing, but I think if you will read them through you 
will see that Lord Roberts’ policy changed, and while at 
one time he would not let me attack the Drakensberg, 
because he expected to clear the passes by operations 
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of his own, at another time I was to attack the Drakens- 
berg Pass at any cost. 


15445. (Chairman.) He of course was unable to 
move on from Bloemfontein for a considerable time 4 
—He did not arrive at Bloemfontein until 14 days after 
I relieved Ladysmith, and when he got to Bloemfontein 
he was in such a position that he was unable toadvance ; 
but I did not know at the time, and I did not in the least 
anticipate that he would be unable to clear his flanks 
and his communications. 


15446. But as a matter of fact he was not able to 
do that, or to advance for a considerable time 7—He 
practically did not move for two months, and during 
those two months he practically kept me doing nothing 
too. 


15447. Until he did advance he could not very well 
co-operate with you through the passes, could he ?— 
No, I did not myself think he could ever have helped 
me at the passes within any reasonable time. 


15448. Or drawn off the enemy from you by any 
operations ?—No, he could not have done so. But I 
could have drawn the enemy off him. 


15449. And the time he did ask you to co-operate 
was at the time when he was making his advance on 
Johannesburg ?—As soon as he was ready to advance 
he told me to occupy the enemy, and I at once moved 
to Newcastle and thence to Laing’s Nek. 


15450. I think I ought to say that in Lord Roberts’ 
examination, when he came again on the 10th of Febru- 
ary, we had from him his statement of the communi- 
cations between himself and you, and the objects for 
which he made the propositions he did ?—The propo- 
sitions he made on what date ? 


15451. From the 2nd of May ?—That comes later ; 
practically that was the time he told me to move. I 
thought you were referring to the former period. 


15452. No; as soon as he began to move he did enter 
into communication with you with regard to operations 
which had the object of your moving into the Free 
State ?—He proposed to me a series of operations then. 
and they were a series of differing operations; at one 
time I was to go to the Free State, and at another time 
I was to go somewhere else. At one time he proposed I 
should go to Belfast. . 


15458. (Sir George Taubman-Goldic.) There is an 
earlier period on the 5th April ?—But I thought we had 
disposed of that. 


15454. On the 5th of April it appears that Lord 
Roberts bad directed you to send him a Division of 
Infantry ?—Yes, he had. May I make myself clear? 2} 
understood from the Chairman that he had passed 
that period and was then coming to the period after the 
4th May, and my last answer only related to that. 


15455. There is a period between the relief of Lady- 
smith and 2nd of May which has to be accounted for ?— 
There is; I have endeavoured to deal with it in this 
memorandum, but of course if you wish to ask any 
questions, I will answer them. 


15456. I rather gather from the telegram of Lord 
Roberts that he would have wished you to operate 
through Van Reenen’s Pass, but you hesitated ?—] did ; 
that was early in April. 


15457. Yes, 5th April. He says this: “I might 
have hesitated to order this had he been preparing to 
operate towards Van Reenen’s Pass. The presence of a 
portion of his force in this direction would assuredly 
have had the effect of drawing off some of the enemy 
from this part of the country. Buller was most pressing: 
that the Biggersberg should be his first object.” I raise 
this point because a question has been frequently raised 
in this country as to why there was no movement. 
between the relief of Ladysmith and the beginning of 
May ?—With regard to that period I should like to take 
you back as far as Lord Roberts’ telegram to me, No. 
613, of the 23rd March (see ante p. 184), which L 
have referred to on page 21 of my Statement. He 
sent me that telegram and he said, “I shall be 
delayed here for some time yet, we have run short 
of supplies, large numbers of remounts are re- 
quired for Cavalry and Artillery drafts have to 
be sent up and men must be given either tents 
or blankets: many of them have only greatcoats.” 
Then be went on. and he said, “I shall be sur- 
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prised if Passes are not practically cleared as we near 


Kroonstad.” But the point I had to answer was when 
he said, ‘I shall be delayed here for some time yet,” and 
1 answered that at once on the following day in my 
No. 226 of the 24th March, referring to his telegram 
613, and I said, “ Do you think I could be of any use 
to help you with supply ? I think that within five days 
from the start I might possibly get up Oliver’s Hoek 
Pass, now held only by the Harrismith Town Guard, all 
Englishmen, who will not fight unless there is a large 
force of Boers to make them. By four days later I shall 
have turned Van Reenen’s and if my information with 
regard to the railway is correct in eight days more it 
should be open to Harrismith, say 17 days or perhaps 
three weeks from the start. When the line is opened 
I should be able to put up each day 400 tons, say two 
days’ supply for 70,000 men and 10,000 horses Ot 
course I cannot promise this would come off, but I can 
try.” That was a proposal of mine intended to deal with 
his not being able to move because he was short of 
supplies. In his telegram he gave me no hint of any 
intention vf coming down towards me, and I rather 
wanted to draw him towards me because I thought, 
although I did not like to say so in so many words, that 
it would be better for him to clear all that difficult 
country about Ladybrand before he left Bloemfontein 
rather than to leave that behind him. In that telegram 
the only idea he gave me was an advance on Kroonstad 
which was due north of him. . He apparently did not 
receive my No. 226 before on the same day he had sent 


me a telegram crossing mine, and not based upon mine, 


in which he said, “ C642, 24th March. Secret. Will 
you have sufficient transport to enable two divisions 
of Infantry with proportion of Artillery and 1,000 
Cavalry to move into the Orange Free State in 
about three weeks time should it he necessary 
for me to call upon you for assistance to that 
extent, and supposing that the enemy’s hold on Passes 
is so far weakened as to admit of your forcing your way 
through them.” As he had previously told me that 
] was not to attempt the Passes until he had weakened 
them, I gathered from that telegram that he had given 
up his idea of going on to Kroonstad and that he in- 
tended to move towards me, and I replied at once by 
my No. 227 of the 25th March, quoting his tei gram 
No. 642, and said, “‘ To enable me to reply as to sufficient 
transport will you tell me how many days’ supply I 
should have to take with me, the direction in which I 
should have to operate and whether I should have to 
continue to supply myself from Natal or could I, when 
in the Free State, draw on some advanced post there.” 
I was 45 miles from the top of Van Reenen’s Pass and 
from Van Reenen’s Pass to’ Kroonstad would have 
been about 120 miles. I could not have supplied my- 
self from Ladysmith unless I was given time to re- 
open the railway to Harrismith, and then I should 
have had to have a new base, and I should have required 
a certain force to protect my railway to Harrismith. 
That telegram again crossed a telegram from Lord 
Roberts in reply to my number 226, which I first read, 
in which I offered to put supplies into Harrismith, and he 
said, “C654, 25th March. Yours 226 of yesterday. 
If information about Drakensberg Passes is correct 
you could not do better than act as you suggest.’’ 
(That was merely to occupy Harrismith.) ‘The 
presence of one or two divisions of your force at Harri- 
smith three weeks hence, especially if provided with 
equipment for onward movement, would be of material 
‘assistance to me. It would be a great advantage als 
to be helped with supplies from Natal.” 


15458, That is the point I wanted to elicit ?—I never 
undertook to put two divisions into Harrismith and tu 
open the railway and keep it open ; I offered to supply 
Harrismith, and he had asked me if I could send 
dlivisions to Kroonstad, a totally different operation. 


ve You had about the equivalent of four divisions 2 
—Yes, and I was holding about 95 miles of front, and I 
tiad repaired the railway up to the face of the Boers. 

nea nee did ig take to be the total of the 
enemy t—At that time there w j 
tHe*URdaritions were about 14,000 men in 

15461. What was the next step after that ?—] 
answered Lord Roberts at once, on the 26t}). and I 
answered his last one about the two divisions. and J said 
“No, 229, 96th March, your No. 654, I will try what I 
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can do. ] shail not be able toassist fora week as Warren, — 


who will have to hold Ladysmith, thinks he ought to have 
2,000 mounted men left with him. I cannot say that 
demand is excessive, as he would only have six good 
battalions and the shaky eight battalions of the old 
garrison, and there 1s a strong force of the enemy in 
front, but I must wait for remounts to enable me to. 
give them.” At that time I should say I had allowed, 
after the relief of Ladysmith, the whole of the Natal 
Volunteers, who had been shut up in Ladysmith, and 
the whole of the Imperial Light Horse, who were the 


best irregulars of Natal people we had, to go back to 


their homes in South Natal to get new horses and refit 
after the siege, and I was awaiting their return; they 
were like Volunteers, not quite up to date, and they 
ought to have been back. They had promised to come back 
in three weeks but they did not come back so quickly. 
My telegram went on, ‘“ The iatest information is that 
Kruger has told the Transvaalers that they have done 
so much harm in Natal that the English will never for- 
give them and that they must fight now not for their 
independence but for their lives. I do not know if this 
is true, but it is certain that they have done :mmense 
wilful damage, and also certain that for thé last few 
days Kaffir rumour points not toa retirement but rather 
that they will advance if we do not. I will, however, 
do the best I can to carry out your wishes.” Then the 
next telegram—-— 


15462. The only question I want to get at clearly is, 
could not you have spared two divisions and yet have 
left yourself with 14,000 or 15,000 men in hand ?—If 
nd Haberys had asked me to spare two divisions, yes 

could. 


15463. Did he not ask you that ?—No, I was just 
going to read a telegram on the point; he answered 
my 227 by his number 669 on the 26th March, 
and he said, “Any force coming from Natal will 
have to make its own arrangements about sup- 
plies as far as Kroonstad should it go West, or) 
the Vaal River if it has to go North. After that has 


been reached it will have to be reconsidered, but it 


seems probable that we shall have to depend upon Natal 
for a portion of our supplies while we are in the Trans- 
vaal"; then he goes on, “As the feeding of a larg 

force presents such great difficulty you will bette 

arrange for only one division being despatched to 
operate with me in the first instance, and that I should 
wish to be Hunter’s. If a second division can be sent 
later on it should be Lyttelton’s, but I doubt if you will 
be able to spare more than one division as Natal must 
be occupied and the line of railway leading direct to the 
Transvaal will have to be repaired and guarded.” So 


that he then threw upon me the sending of one division — 
which I was to keep supplied the whole way to the Vaal — 


Ruver, and which I was to be responsible for, though it 
was to co-operate with him, but was not to be under 


his supervision at all; and besides that I was to clear 


Matal and to open and complete the line to Laing’s Nek. 
I could not do it, at least I did not think I ought to be 
asked to do it. That is the real point. 


15464. (Chairman.) The question I was asking was 
on the subsequent point, the correspondence in which 
began on the 2nd of May with regard to the passing 
through the passes and going up to Vrede and Stander- 
ton. That was Lord Roberts’ plan at that time ?—Lord 
Roberts appeared to think at that time that I could 
get up the Drakensberg anywhere, but there were 
really only two practical passes up which any column 
could have gone up the Drakensberg, one Van Reenan’s 
Pass from Ladysmith, and the other Botha’s Pass, about 
half-way between Newcastle and Laing’s Nek; and if 


you went up through Botha’s Pass it was infinitely — 


easier and simpler to keep on the high ground above 
the gorge of which Laing’s Nek is a portion, clear 
Laing’s Nek and bring the railway through, than ‘it 
would have been to have gone loose into one of the most 
difficult parts of the Free State. That Vrede country 
is not steep, but it is a very contorted, difficult country; 
the sources of the Klip River ave very boggy, it 
is extremely difficult for soldiering, and there are also 
some rather difficult Hills. I could see no possible 
reason for going to Vrede. I should not have been in 
touch with Lord Roberts ; I should have been 40 or 50 
miles from any of the troops he advanced with, 
whereas if I got to Standerton by the railway, 
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which was very much the easier operation, I covered 
Vrede entirely, and cut any of the communications 
the Boers would have had for supporting it. There- 
fore it was in my opinion very much better for me to 
clear Laing’s Nek and to make the railroad through it 
instead of moving up a most difficult hill and then trying 
to supply the column at Vrede by that hill with the 
enemy all the time on my flank and rear. 


15465. I only mentioned it in connection with Lord 
Roberts’ evidence to say that he had given us the 
correspondence which passed between. you and him 
with regard to those propositions. You have alluded 
to it also in your statement ; so that I. presume we have 
the full situation before us?—The correspondence 
really began on the 15th May, I think. 


15466. The correspondence with regard to that 
articular point ?—Yes, the principal correspondence 
gan on the 15th May. 


15467. Have you anything else to say with regard 
to the advance that you did make in the passage through 
the Drakensberg and the advance on Standerton ?— 
Nothing, I think, except with regard to my conversation 
with Botha. I knew I had a good deal of influence in 
the Wakkerstroom district with the resident Boers. 
All the principal Boers or their fathers had served under 
me 20 years before. I knew a great many of them 
personally, and I was of opinion that if I could 
have been allowed to do what I suggested to Lord 
Roberts, that is to say, to allow them to keep 
their arms to protect themselves, the whole of that 
district would have surrendered at once. It did entirely 
surrender to me as a going concern; the Landrost 
handed over the place, every official remained at his 
post, and the whole district surrendered to me, but I 
could not accept their surrender unless I offered them 
protection, and the only means I had of protecting 
them was by letting them keep their rifles to 
protect themselves. When they surrendered the 
Landrost handed over to me for punishment, and 
I tried him by Courtmartial, a principal Boer who had 
shot in cold blood a messenger who was carrying pro- 
posals for peace. That shows how much. they did 
surrender, but Lord Roberts told me that the only 
terms he could give were unconditional surrender, 
which was to be accompanied by disarmament. Chris. 
Botha was there at the time with the whole of the 
Swaziland Police, which was one of the mercenary 
regiments of the Boers, and the moment I withdrew 
General Hildyard from Wakkerstroom those police 
arrested the Landrost and the whole of the lot who had 
surrendered, took them away, and the district went 
back to a state of antagonism again. 


15468. (Sir George Taubman-Goldie.) There has 
been a great deal of discussion in the last three years‘ 
not only in official circles but elsewhere, as to what 
“unconditional surrender ’’ means. Is any surrender 
otherwise than conditional ?—I never before heard 
of unconditional surrender, and personally I should 
never think of offering 1t to anybody, because if you put 
a man’s back against the wall and give him no means 
of escape, he is generally a very awkward customer. 


15469. Surrenders are generally conditional ?—Yes, 
but I had always from the very earliest inception of the 
War conceived that the real way to end it would be by 
getting, if possible, some portion of the Boers to revolt from 
the tyranny of the others, and as I knew I had a very 
considerable personal influence in that district I thought 
this was a good opportunity, and therefore I had the 
conversation with Botha that has been recorded in the 
papers. 1 wish to deny that there is the slightest truth 
in the assertion that he took advantage of it to remove 
any guns; he did not move anything. 


15470. That conctudes the statement you have 
submitted ?—That concludes everything, except that 
I think it fair that I should say with regard to the 
correspondence you have mentioned, and which Lord 
Roberts alluded to in his evidence, that I do not know 
what deduction hedrew from it. But I would like to call 
attention to this—that the moment I had got through 
Laing’s Nek the very first telegram I got from him was 
that he wanted supplies from Natal, and that I was to 
come on to Standerton at once, which, if I had been 
at Vrede at that time, I could not have done. 


15471. (Sir John Hopkins.) 1 should like to ask 
7120. 
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from your experience of the range and power of your 
guns in the field, whether you consider that the field artil- 
lery was equal to what the Boers brought against you 
as field artillery ?—No, the fleld artillery wasnot equal to 
some of the guns the Boers brought into the field as field 
artillery ; but it must be recollected that our field. 
artillery was very much more mobile than those guns 
the Boers brought, and that we were able to get our 
field artillery into places and to use it within periods of 
time which would, I think, have been impossible with 
the Boers ; and we must also recollect that the young 
Boers are past-masters in the art of driving oxen ; their 
guns were mostly drawn by oxen, and they were able 
to do things with teams of oxen that we had nobody 
in our Army capable of doing; and no other beasts than 
oxen would have done what they did. Therefore I 
think you have to discount the general question a good 
deal by those considerations. 


15472. It was rather with a view to leading up to 
another question. Were you satisfied with the naval 
guns, which, of course, had a greater range as field 
guns /—I was exceedingly well satisfied with the naval 
guns, and especially with the naval gunners. I thought 
the naval gunning, their system of gunnery, very far 
in advance of our artillery system; but I was not 
satisfied with our cordite. I think the foreign system 
of intercepting the recoil which was adopted by the 
Boers was far superior to ours, that is to say a big Boer 
gun would fire at’ its extreme range (I saw it happen 
myself) a shell, and that shell fell and made a great hole 
in the ground ; a native got into the hole to see how 
deep it was, and the next shell that came went into 
the same hole and killed him. I do not think we had 
an that would put two shells running into the same 

ole. 


15473. With regard to the cordite, are you alluding 
now to the changes of range in the individual charges 
of the cordite, or to the erosion of the gun through it ? 
—I am not alluding to erosion ; I did not find that the 
erosion was very serious. Captain Jones would give 
you better information about that than I can; but I 
think we had a new tube put in one of the guns in the 
field without any trouble. I allude to the cordite 
itself ; our cordite was not smokeless, and it was not 
in my opinion so certain, so even (that is the word), 
as it ought to have been. 


15474. I think that comes out in some of the Naval 
evidence. With regard to the shooting of the Naval 
guns, were you satisfied with them ?—Yes I was; I 
thought the fire discipline of the Naval gunners, the 
independence of their different guns crews, and the 
rapidity with which the different captains changed their 
targets as occasion offered was very much superior to 
our Artillery system. 


15475. And as far as the shooting went, do you think 
it was as good as you could expect ?—I thought quite as 
good ; some of it was admirable. As to the two 19- 
pounder quick-firing guns of the “Terrible,” that were 
under the charge of Mr. Ogilvie, as he was then, I do not. 
think we should ever have got into Ladysmith if we had 
not had those guns. They were firing on a Boer sangar, 
and I was looking through my telescope, about 2,800: 
yards off, and the last two shells went into the sangar, 
I do not think three feet in front of the leading men who 
were taking it. 


15476. You had no experience of the 4°7 guns with 
your force, had you ?—Yes, I had four. 


15477. That was afterwards, in your advance ?—All 
the time, we horsed them and took them on. 


15478. Had that gun practised at the enemy while it. 
was with you ?--Yes, an immense deal of practice. 


15479. Did you see anything to remark on in the 
accuracy of fire of the 4.7? Was it as good as it should 
be ?—I thought it was ; occasionally they fired extremely 
well. Towards the end, when perhaps there was rather 
more demand for very accurate firing, one of the guns. 
had got rather eroded, and Captain Scott, under a cer- 
tain amount of pressure, I am afraid from me, had 
departed from his original design of carriage 
and made a lighter one, and undoubtedly the 
lighter one was less successful. and the gun did 
not shoot quite so well. With the old earriages, the 
first ones he made, the shooting was better, 
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General The 15480. Taking the 4°7 as one of the heavy guns 

Right Hon. accompanying you in the ‘field, do you consider that 

Sir Redvers on the whole the shooting was as satisfactory as you 
Buller; - would expect it to to be, taking carriages and everything 

V-C., G-C-B-, glce into account ?—I thought it very good indeed; I 
G.3-M.G. considered it was excellent. 


18 Feb. 1903. 15481, (Chairman.) You are also prepared to answer 
questions on any points in the Memorandum which was 
sent to you? (Vide Appendiz, page 575 post.) I do 
not know that it is necessary to go into the first point 
about the adequacy in point of strength of the force in 
the field at different dates, and what they hadtodo. I 
presume that has come out in the summary of your 
evidence which we have dealt with ?—I think so. 


15482. Then with regard to the quality of the men ?— 
I think with regard to the quality of the men that we 
were all of us very favourably impressed ; there were 
some officers who had doubts as to whether some of the 
Reservists would prove of equal value with the men who 
had remained in the ranks, but I think those doubts were 
removed, and that the quality of the men was quite as 
good as we hoped for. They certainly shot, on the whole, 
extremely well; the fault in their shooting was that it 
was difficult to keep them attentive. An old Boer 
whom I knew well once expressed it to me in this way, 
“For two hours your men would hit our little finger, 
but after that they go to sleep and then we sometimes 
shoot them.”’ 


15483. How do you think their shooting compared 
with the Boers’?—On the whole it was better. I 
think our gun was better than the Mauser, and that on 
the whole as long as our men were really shooting they 
shot rather better than the Boers when they were in a 
place where they knew their range, but the conditions 
of light and atmosphere in South Africa are so very 
different from the conditions in England that it took 
the men a good long time before they could easily, 
quickly and accurately pick up the range. 


15484. Are you speaking now of the Regulars ?—Yes, 


15485. Do you make the same remarks about the 
Irregulars ?—The Colonials who shot well, shot well, but 
the Colonials who did not shoot well shot remarkably 
badly. 

15486. They most of them shot well ?—A proportion 
of them. 


15487. Had you many Colonials with you ?—I had at 
first about 3,000 from Natal of regiments I raised at the 
Cape, mostly composed of men who came from Johannes- 
burg. 


15488. All South Africans ?—Well, they were all 
sorts; as good men as any in the lot were a small de- 
tachment of five men of the Kent Yeomanry who came 
out for alark. These were right good men to shoot and 
everything else. 


15489, You had not to do with corps raised in the 
oversea Colonies ?—No, except with Strathcona’s Horse ; 
they were with me, and they were excellent. 


_ 15490. (Sir Henry Norman.) At what time did they 
join you {—They joined me the day I started for Stander- 
ton ; I think they joined me on the 18th June. They 
were originally intended for an expedition that Lord 
Roberts devised, but it did not come off, and I caught 
them at Durban and told Lord Roberts I would bring 
them up the shortest way to meet him, and they stayed 
with me until I left the country, and were a most _excel- 
lent regiment. They shot very well, rode well, and 
fought well, and were under a most admirable com- 
mander ; they were much more like a disciplined corps 
that most of the other Irregular Corps I saw. 


15491. (Chairman.) Had you the Yeomanry also ?— 
None. 


15492. Had you any Militia ?—None ; I had a certain 
number of Volunteer Companies who came out to join 
their regiments, and they did very well indeed. 


rack As to marching, were you satisfied with the 
Ans oe the Mise t—Yes, the men after I once 
got them into condition never gave us the least troubl 
and they marched very weil. i 


15494. And horsemanship or h i 
| rs orsemastership ?— 
The horsemastership was bad and the Romemunshie ies 
not too good on the part of the Cavalry, and not nearly 
good enough on the part of the Mounted Infantry. 
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15495. Were you satisfied with tue -roops—the bhogu- 
lars, in general physique, morale, and intelligence {—Yes, 
I thought they were quite up to the standard of any 
English soldier I have seen during my service, and 
better in fact than any I have had during the 45 years: 
I have been in the Army. I think there has been — 
general improvement in the soldier as a soldier, and I — 
think these men were quite up to the best standard. 


15496. The conditions of modern warfare call for more 
intelligence from the individual soldier, do they not ?— 
I did not consider that my men were soldiers until they 
came down from Spion Kop; they went up recruits, T_ 
think, and they came down soldiers; they learned a 
great deal in those four days at Spion Kop ; they got into 
the habit of fighting, and got to understand what they 
had to do themselves, and were quite different men when 
they came down. 


15497. You could rely upon their intelligence better 
after that ?—Yes, they had begun to learn fighting. 


15498. Is there any way in which you think the 
training of the men ought to be modified in future in 
order to make a better fighting machine under modern 
conditions ?—I think that as regards drill we went into 
the war very fairly equipped; I saw nothing to make 
me think that our drill book was wrong. We have 
learned some lessons, of course, from this War, because 
our drill book was written for a rifle and for artillery 
of a shorter range than those we met and used, and 
therefore there are certain small changes of detail neces- 
sary in the drill book, but I thought, as a whole, our 
drill was very good. I found in war exactly the same 
fault that I found at Aldershot on every field day, I 
always made the same remark—that the men knew how 
to do it, but they did not know what todo. That is 
the real gist of the criticism I should like to make. 
There is nothing you tell them to do that they do not 
know how to do if they are fairly well taught, but they 
do not know what to do when the moment comes because 
they are never allowed to have an opportunity—either 
officers or men—of exercising the slightest amount 
of a es judgment before they get on the field of 
battle. 
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15499. And in that respect you would wish to se 
the training altered ?—Very much. 


15500. (Sir George Taubman-Goldie.) How would 
you alter the training !—The way I should begin ‘to 
alter the training would be to abolish the War Office as 
it stands, and there really to my mind lies the true 
crux of the question. As long as the War Office exists 
as it is the Army is tied up in red tape, and the principles 
of the War Office are nothing but red tape. That 
instruction is forced down through every rank in the 
Army. 





15501. (Chairman.) You speak with considerable 
experience of the War Office ?—Yes, I know the War 
Office well ; I have been 25 years there, and I have sat 
at the desk of every clerk in the War Office and gone 
through his year’s work with him. 


15502. Would you explain what that means !—Upon 
this matter I wrote down a few words, as I thought 
I could make it shorter if I wrote it beforehand, and I 
think it will fully explain my meaning :— 


“In the interests of the education of officers the re- 
organisation of the War Office is an urgent necessity. 

“Tt is essential there should be a standard organisa- 
tion of staff work and a standard pattern of staff duty, 
which officers should look to and learn from. Those 
standards ought to be found in the War Office. They 
are not to be found there now, nor ever have been in 
the past. ' 

“The work in the War Office is, of its very nature, 
divisible into two distinct but inter-dependent sections : 
‘The Military Policy of the Country ’ and the ‘ Military 
Government of the Army.’ Under the first head. are 
found the duties of the Secretary of State ; under the 
second thuse of the Commander-in-Chief. This is the 
division which Lord Cardwell evidently intended but 
did not live to create. This also is the reform which was 
advocated by Lord Hartington’s Committee, though, 
unfortunately, owing to the adoption of a misleading 
nomenclature, the excellence of that Committee's 
recommendations was never properly appreciated. 

‘““What they recommended was the appointment of 
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a Chief of the Staff ; what they meant to recommend 
thas found happier definition in the- phrase “intellectual 
equipment.’ “09 

“No one who studies the inception of the late War 
an fail to see how seriously the situation was affected 
‘hy the want of some sort of intellectual equipment for 
the Secretary of State. : 

“On the other hand the Army suffers seriously from 
the interference of the civilian officials with the authority 
-of the Commander-in-Chief. 

“For the Military Government of the Army the 
-system adopted should be the same Staff system as that 

which directs an army in the field. This is essential. 
“The present regulations which impose two different 
~systems in peace and war are absurd. 

“To unite the two sections of the reformed War 
“Office the Commander-in-Chief and some of his Staff 
‘should be members of the Board of Intellectual Equip- 
‘ment on one side, and the Accountant-General should 
-audit the expenditure of the Military Staff on the other. 
But I need not go into details. Suffice it that I feel 
-confident that a workable proposal could be put forward 
which if- adopted would train-the whole Staff of the 
Army in time of peace to the duties which must fall to 
‘them in war. This is not now the case. 

“It would be difficult to over-estimate the advantage 
of this training. The great defect at present throughout 
all ranks of the Army is the want of a sense of the 
‘paramount importance of co-operation. I believe this 
«defect to have its origin in the natural resentment of 
-officers against the stringent and inelastic system of red 
*tape and regulations within which they are pent and 
sagainst which they chafe. 

“Such restrictions necessarily promote rebellion 

‘rather than co-operation. All ranks are possessed by 
‘the notion that authority is stupid and exists mainly 
*to be outwitted. Officers acquire the idea that it is 
meritorious to exceed, outstep or evade orders. This 
~works infinite harm. Every mess-table has its stories 
-of how so-and-so snubbed, confuted, or ridiculed the 
‘War Office with success. 

“There is scarcely one officer in a hundred who has 
‘been taught any rule which would guide him in deciding 
how to act when confronted by the problem so frequent 
rin war: ‘I have my orders, but what cught I to do?’ 

If he does not evade the problem by inaction, it is a 
~chance if he acts aright; because, owing to his de- 
4ective training, he acts on the wrong impulse. He 
-does not ask himself how he can best further the opera- 
tions as a whole, but how he may most plausibly excuse 
‘himself, if taken to task. 

“Our officers and men as we recruit them are de 
“ficient in “ hunter’s instinct "—too highly civilised, if you 

will, Some special training to make good that deficiency 
cis now needed. The fundamental principle of this 
training should be that everyone must understand that 
the has to fight for the main chance, and not for his own 
hand. The system of the War Office teaches exactly 
the reverse. The root of reform must be found there « 
the War Office should hand over to the Army the funds 
voted by Parliament and allocated by the Secretury of 
‘State, and the Officer Commanding the District should 
be responsible for those funds and should be accountable 
“for those funds; he should watch their expenditure 
:and account for that expenditure through his staff, and 
iin that way it would be brought down to every man in 
~every rank in the Army that the expenditure of military 
“funds is a matter in which they ought to have a vital 
anterest. At the present moment they are entirely 
sremoved from that interest. I have heard a Com- 
‘mander-in-Chief himself say that he did not consider 
‘he had the slightest responsibility for expenditure, and 
“at is the same with most of the officers in the Army. 
‘The only way in which I think you can get the training 
‘for war is through, in the commencement, a financial 
“training ; if you make officers responsible first of all for 
their finance they will gradually become responsible for 
-other things, and they will gradually learn to think.” 

15503. (Viscount Hsher.) A considerable step has 
been made in that direction lately ?—I should say that 
-every step taken lately has been going backwards. 

15504. But in the direction of finance ?—I beg your 
pardon ; | think the most retrograde step that has ever 
teen madé has been made Jateiy. 


15505. I mean in the allocating to the Officers Com- 
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znanding these new Army Corps a certain sum for which 
they are to account ?—£200 a.year, I believe. 


15506. They are to have a special confidential branch 
of the War Office attached to them ?—Exactly, that is 
where the retrograde step is that is ; the whole sin and 
error of the thing in my opinion. Take Aldershot, 
there is an Army Corps at Aldershot; the First 
Army: Corps; they have nominally thrown dust in 
the eyes of the public by saying, “Oh, yes, we 
have handed over to General French the control 
of the expenditure we have allocated to that Army 
Corps.” But they have puta Principal War Office Clerk 
and 16 War Office clerks into an office at Aldershot, and 
now what is going on at Aldershot? Sir Frederick 
Stopford can tell you more about that than I can, but 
according to my belief what is going on at Aldershot is 
that instead of a man having even to consider (which he 
had before, and which was some check upon him), “‘ Is 
this worth writing to the War Office about or shall I do 
it myself ?‘’ he merely runs across the road into the 
War Office at Aldershot and says, “Is this all right; 
will you pass this ?” and the clerk says, “J will pass it.” 
And the whole need for thought is taken off his shoulders. 


15507. We understuod that this War Office official 
who was sent down to Aldershot with his staff of clerks 
was to be subordinate to General French ; that was the 
impression left on us by the evidence given here, but 
you understand that is not the case ?—You will find 
that he will be a War Office clerk and will not be subordi 
nate because he goes to a higher power; he does,not 
correspond with French and French alone—if he did so 
then he would be subordinate, but he corresponds with 
the War Office who are above French, and therefore 
he cannot be subordinate to French. 


15508. You understand that he would be either 
in correspondence with the Accountant-General at the 
War Office or the Financial Secretary, over the head 
of General French !/—Yes. 


15509. (Str Henry Norman.) He must be, under 
any circumstances ?—He is; but he need not be, 
because General French ought to do any correspondence. 


15510. Then General French would come under 
the head of a clerk of the War Office ‘—Yes; but he 
would get his money, and would deal with it as he 
liked ; he would come under them for review, but he 
would have spent it. 


15511. It would never be contemplated that. General 
French or any other General should have power to 
spend money according to his own will ?—Not according 
to his own will, but as allocated by the War Office. 


15512. (Sir George Taubman-Goldie.) Would you 
go so far as to say that the General of a District or an 
Army Corps should contract with the Government 
to maintain so many thousand men for a certain sum ? 
—Not at all ; the Secretary of State for War in his office 
would fix the rate of pay for the various branches, and 
he would tell the man in the district the number of 
people of each of those branches he would have, and 
that officer would pay them. All the main channels 
of expenditure are fixed by numbers and by rates of pay ; 
but when it comes to the flotsam and jetsam of expendi- 
ture, I think that the whole of that responsibility 
should be thrown on the General of the Army Corps, 
It is in war; he has then to do everything, and why 
should he not be trained for it? Where you can stop 
him you do not aliow him to do it, but where you 
cannot stop him you allow him to do it. 


15513. [ only raise difficulties for you to upset therm : 
but, for instanee, as to drafts going to India and men 
being taken from one district to another, would there 
not be a difficulty as to which General the expenditure 
was to be taken by ?—The expenditure for drafts is really 
ae expenditure ; it is merely putting the men into a 
ship. 


15514. Still, there is expenditure connected with it 4 
~-The expenditure is voted for all those drafts, and it is 
merely a question of putting it in one column or another 
when it gets to the War Office ; say that you have to 
send out a thousand drafts, and those thousand are 
coming from ten places, there will be expenditure as 
each of those ten places for 100 men, we wili sav: if 
the War Office takes the money for the 1,000 men, each 
of these men in the ten different districts will know 
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that he is able to send his 100 men, and it will be put 
together when the accounts are put together. 


15515. My point is that if a fixed sum is allotted 
to each General, the man who had sent most men away 
with drafts would undoubtedly have a heavier expendi- 
ture thrown upon him than the other men would have ? 
—So he would, but his fixed sum would be an average 
sum per head of the draft. 

15516. You go into detail ?—That is how it is done 
now. 

15517. That is the way you object to ?—I object to 
its being done at the War Office, and I do not see why 
it should be. 


15518. Supposing there are six army corps created, 
would you allocate a fixed sum based on the number of 
men who are paid, and who belong to the army corps, 
for each corps !—Yes, I would give the averaze according 
to the average expenditure of each of those corps ; but 
if a man reports, “I have exceeded my Vote for move- 
ment of troops by so much because you threw upon me 
the movement of more drafts than I anticipated, or that 
you anticipated when you made your average,” that 
would be set right by the War Office ; it would be legiti- 
mate expenditure, and would come out of the main 
Vote. . 

15519. Could they recover from the other army 
corps the balance they had unexpended by having 
less drafts taken from them ?—All that is done now by 
the War Office, and could be done, under the conditions 
I propose, by the Accountant General. 


15520. But under your system I want to see where 
it would come in ?—It would come in under what I call 
the Intellectual Equipment Branch ; the Accountant- 
General would do that ; the Accountant-General does it 
for the Navy, and what I propose is very nearly what 
is the Naval arrangement, that is to say, they give a 
captain a ship, and they allow an average expenditure 
for that ship, and then haul him over the coals, not 
doing him much harm in the process, if in any particular 
thing he spends too much. He gets an average amount 
of rope, for instance; he is not tied down to a rope, 
but on the whole an average is taken by the Accountant- 
General, and they see that the individual commander 
does not exceed his proper average according to the 
work he has to do. 


15521. When manceuvres take place that involves 
large expenditure of various sorts ?—Yes ; for that they 
always have asort of special grant. When I was Quarter- 
master-General I devised a system which is still inexistence 
for manceuvres. You allow the General a lump sui. 
Before manceuvres now they telegraph to Alder- 
shot, for example, saying, “We want manceuvres, 
and so many men will go from Aldershot.” The 
General sends up an estimate of £2,000, and he is 
authorised to spend £2,000. That is the principle upon 
which the manceuvres are done now, and I may say 
that it is a principle which has always been in my head 
as capable of great expansion. 


15522. (Viscount Esher.) Supposing you take the 
Inspector General Fortification’s work, for instance, 
and take, for example, the Second Army Corps, 
a certain special sum is allotted for barracks and 
fortifications in the lump; would you propose that 
Sir Evelyn Wood should have the discretion as to 
whether he should spend that money on fortifica- 
tions or barracks, as the case might be ?—Oh, no; 
there again you bring in your Intellectual equipment, 
and the great benefit the Intellectual equipment 
would be is that you would get what is very much 
wanted—a military policy for the Army. We have no 
office of military policy at the moment, but policy 
should decide entirely what was to be built and where, 
and the Second Army Corps would, as now, have its 
expenditure in works divided into the three heads: 
all important works, quasi-permanent and smaller 
works, and maintenance, and the only freedom Sir 
Evelyn Wood would have would be a certain margin 
out of maintenance with regard to which somebody 
would go round and see if he really did keep up the 
different things he ought to keep up. ; 


15523. (Sir George Taubman-Goldie.) Wo 
‘ uld you 
define what you mean by “ military aie uM 1 By 
military volicy ” T mean first a certain amount of 
looking shead beyond the idea of the moment. 
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15524. As regards organisation ’—As regards orga- 
nisation, as regards numbers, as regards defence, as 
regards offence, as regards buildings, as regards comfort 
of soldiers, as regards recruiting, and the conditions 
under which soldiers live; all those things require a 
policy, and they are constantly changing. Somebody | 
comes into the War Office, and one man says, “If you 
want recruits you must have warm baths for all the 
men.” Another says, “If you want recruits you must 
have dining-rooms, you cannot get on without dining- 
rooms.” Another man says, “ That is no use ; dining- 
rooms only give the men more fatigues to clean them; 
you must have cubicles.” Another says something 
else, and you will see all round barracks these diffe- 
rent ideas begun, and then they stop, and the 
another one begins, and so you go on, and there i 
nothing to. bring those ideas into a policy. There is no 
permanent office to say, ‘‘ Look here, that is all very 
well; you are all agreed that recreation-rooms are the 
most important thing at present; do let us finish th 
recreation-rooms before you go into anything else 
we cannot afford more than a certain sum of money 
every year, nothing else can be done but the recreahiona 
rooms.’ That is what, I call a policy. 


15525. Would you include in it mobilisation schemes, — 
strategy, and intelligence, and all that together, or 
would that be separate ?—“ Intelligence’ is a word 
used in a funny way. ck 


15526. Then I will use the word information, which 
I think is better ?—The intellectual equipment. would 
deal with military policy only and have nothing to- 
do with the Army ; nothing to do with the Commander- 
in-Chief ;. it is a question of the Secretary of State 
for War. When we go to War the Secretary of State 
for War becomes the most important offieial in the: 
country, and he ought to have an office which knows alk 
about that, but he has nothing now. 


15527. Quite irrespective of the Commander-in-Chief ; 








—Yes, the Commander-in-Chief has more than an 
man can do in looking after his Army. 


15528. (Sir Henry Norman.) Would the evils which, 
exist in any degree be decreased by giving discretion 
to Officers Commanding Army Corps, because one 
might be in favour of cubicles and one in favour 
something else 7—I specially said that all these question 
which involve any, principle of expenditure would 
be a matter for the Secretary of State through his: 
Intellectual Equipment. 


15529. And that would give no discretion to these 
Officers Commanding Army Corps ?Not in a question 
of high policy, and I think they have plenty to do without 
it. My idea is to introduce a training in independence. — 
of thought by a training in financial Independence. 


15530. (Viscount Esher.) What you mean is that, 
if a man has to pay some ridiculously small sum for 
some fault, a case which in these days would probably 
involve no end of correspondence with the War Office, 
you would allow that to be settled absolutely by the: 
Officer Commanding the Home District ?—Yes, ] 
would. 


19531. (Sir Henry Norman.) At what point would. © 
you bring in the control, because it might not be a. 
very small sum, or it might be larger than anticipated ?— 
The control would come in by the audit and there is. 
this point. It should come in through the Generals- 
own sense; he should think and decide whether he could. 
deal with the question or should refer it. The accounts. 
would be the control and the General who authorised. 
the expenditure would be responsible for all the expen-- 
diture he authorised. He is not now ; he is responsible- 
for nothing practically in England. He is tied up. 
very much. When he goes to war he is given the 
national purse to draw on and he has not had the slightest. 
training whatever to enable him to do it properly. 


15532. (Sir Frederick Darley.) Therefore you would. 
make the General Commanding the Army Corps, an 
Accounting Officer ?—He would have an accounting: 
officer under him who would keep the accounts. ~ 

15533. But he would be responsible for the accounts ?” 
—Yes, not for their accuracy, that would be the- 
Accountant, but for the expenditure. 


15534. Would not that take up a good deal of his. 
time which ought to be devoted to the training of his. 
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corps ?—I do not think so. There are very few ques- 
tions; there are regulations and the number of ques- 
tions which arise is very small. 

-* 15535. (Sir John Hopkins.) Do the different Generals 
now of the different Divisions make their own contracts 
for beef, and coal, and all that kind of thing ?—I think 
not, except at Aldershot, but I could not be certain. 
I introduced a system at Aldershot when I was Quarter- 
master-General, under which they were authorised to 
purchase direct as a training for war. 


15536. In fact, your contracts then are all local ?— 
Mostly. 


15537. And really carried out by the General Com- 
manding ?—Yes, to a greater extent than elsewhere ; a 
good many contracts are made locally for the War 
Office by the local authorities. 


15538. (Viscount Esher.) But over a certain amount 
I think they have to be referred to the Director of 
Contracts 7—Yes, but they have changed lately, and 
I will not be certain about the contract question. 


15539. (Sir George Taubman-Goldie.) Are these ques- 
tions of devolution to generals and the institution of a 
bureau of military policy the only two points on which you 
insist as to reform ?—That is the basis on which I should 
like reform tocommence ; if yousmother reform by small 
details it is bad. By giving a certain period every 
year to the training of troops on strange ground you 
could teach them a good deal, but I believe myself 
that round all our stations, if a good deal of the money 
mow spent on moving about troops were allowed to 
the officer commanding to train the troops where he 
lived you would get a great deal of very good instruction, 
provided you had a staff which had studied the subject, 
and which could go about and show people how to 
start the training. He has just been reappointed, I 
understand, but one of the so called reforms that was 
made lately was the abolition of the Director of Military 
Education. 


15540. (Chairman.) Have you made any conclusions 
from the experience of the War about the question of 
training on the duties of regimental and staff officers?— 
Yes. At the beginning of a war our staff officers do not 
know their duties, and the true reason is that they are 
called upon in what I might call their sedentary duties 
to administer regulations with which they are abso- 
lutely unacquainted, if they have not been previously 
at war, because the whole regulations of the Army 
practically change on going to war; the General super- 
sedes the Secretary of State, and the powers of the staff 
officers under him are very much greater than they are 
in peace time. Consequently the training they receive 
in peace time does not fit them for the duties they have 
to perform in war. 


15541. (Sir George Taubman-Goldie.) You are speak- 
ing of the Adjutant-General (“A ’’ Department) ?—Of all 
Departments. A good many of the contracts have 
perhaps formerly been under the Director of Contracts, 
but when we go to war the officer has to dothem himself, 
and he has not had the opportunity previously of 
take mistakes, and finding out really what be ought 
to Know. 


15542. (Chairman.) How would you rectify that ? 
—I would allow more freedom in peace time ; I du not 
sare how strict you keep the supervision, and it could 
be kept strict in peace time, but it seems to me reasonable 
0 train a man under supervision for the position you 
snow he will have to take up without supervision 
when he goes to war. 


15543. What about regimental officers ?—The ob- 
jection I have to staff officers is the same throughout 
the Army ; independence is not sufficiently studied, and 
the red tape in fact that is used to tie up the higher officers 
is also felt by the junior officers for this reason, that the 
moment you deprive a man in authority of any power 
of doing individual work he has somehow or another 
to make his authority felt, and he immediately begins 
nterfering with these below him, and that pressure 
that comes on at the top is felt throughout the whole 
Army. It begins in the War Office and as long as the 
War Office goes on as it is and as long as its duty is 
ulways to interfere with and not to encourage any 
ndividual action, I am afraid we shall not improve our 
raining. 
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15544. The company officers did well in the 
War, did they not ?—Yes, as I say, the drill book and 
teaching of our Army is good, and I think the soldiers 
have gone as far as they have been allowed to go.. In 
all our garrisons the instruction given within the limits 
of the instruction possible is good. 


15545. As to supplies, were you satisfied ?—Yes,) I 
thought on the whole the ration was good and the 
supplies were good. bio 4 


15546. And the method of supplying ?—The method 
of supply rather opens the question of the transport, 
whether you ought to separate the supply from transport. 
which I believe is advocated now, but personally 1 
always object to separating the responsibility for the 
wagon from the responsibility for the load it carries. © 


15547. That means you are in favour of regimental 
transport ‘—No, that means I am in favour of making 
supply and transport one service. 


15548. (Sir Henry Norman.) One department t-- 
Yes. 
15549. With one head.?—Yes. 


15550. (Chairman.) You have certain definite views 
about land transport, but have you anything you wish 
to say about supply ?—With regard to supply, I should 
like to say this, that I do think it is quite right to have 
only a fixed ration, it is quite right to have as liberal a 
ration as you can, but the British soldier is very fairiy 
well paid when he is at war, and he generally 
has more money than he wants, and he usually 


gambles. If it can possibly be done, it is an 
enormous advantage to the Army generally to 
provide the soldier with a certain number of 


simple luxuries in the way of eatabies. According to 
my experience, the scourge of the Army in the field is 
either enteric (sometimes called typhoid fever, or 
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dysentery, and the origin of both those diseases is in . 


ninety-nine cases out of one hundred found to be in 
digestion, and inaigestion is provoked and promoted by 
hungry men getting unsuitable food. Therefore you 
can save an immense waste of the Army and you can 
to a great extent lessen your loss by sickness by a certain 
amount of judicious expenditure, which really need be 
very small, because it will nearly all be recouped to you 
out of the men’s pockets. I am convinced myself 
that I had much less enteric during the two 
months I was waiting at Ladysmith—which was 
just the sort of time after very hard work 
when men do get enteric—because I was able to make 
arrangements to give my men things like Quaker Oats, 
jam, sweets, and different things, especially butter ; 
we were short of vegetables in Natal. The doctors 
agreed with me, and I had the whole time I was in the 
field a very effective canteen that we always managed 
to gét up ax part of our supply. It was a great boon 
also for the company officers. 


15551. Have you anything to say about the horses ? 
—J did not like the Argentines as arule ; some of them 
were good, but the best horse we had out there, if he 
was given a chance to get right, was the Enguish. 


15552. (Sir Henry Norman.) Better than the Cape 
horse (—As a rule, yes; the Cape horse when it came 
into our Cavalry was not so good as the English horse. 


15553. You mean the English horse when acclima- 
tised ?—When the Enylish horse was acclimatised and 
taken care of he did extremely well. I took out two 
horses, and I used them very hard and brought them 
home, they are both going on now, and they are as 
good as the day I took them out to the Cape. 


15554. (Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal.) Did you 
find the Canadian horses good ?-—-They were not a great 
success, I think ; some of them were very good, but 
the proportion of very good ones was small. 


15555. Of course, this corps you spoke of lost a great 
many of their own horses, some two hundred, I think, 
so that they had to get Argentine horses to replace 
them, I believe ?---Yes, I understood that corps was 
exceptionally well mounted ; I know Colonel Steele 
told me so, and the men were very partial to their own 
Canadian horses, and, as you say, they did lose a great 
number in that expedition. They agreed never to 


think any of the remounts they got as gond as their 


original horses. 
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15556. (Chairman.) We now come to Iand Trans- 


Right Hon. port.—Broadly speaking, what I want to say to the 


Cummission about Land Transport is this, that I am 
in favour of regimental transport, and the reason why 
I am in favour of regimental transport is, that we have 
in our Army 4 regimental system for good or for bad. 
At the present moment it is one we have no chance of 
getting rid ot, and therefore it forms a sort of permanent 
iine of organisation, that it is easier to follow than to 
depart from. For that reason, I think that in the case 
of the transport which is directly wrapped up with 
the comfort of the individual men it is better to make 
the great divisions of any system suit the divisions that 
affect the men, and therefore it should be based upon 
the regimental system. I would like to put in a Paper 
(the Paper was handed in at Questicn 15561)—I 
am afraid you will think it too !ong to read—which 
I have written on the transport, anu the point on wiich 
I have argued is this: we have a system that is the 
growth of years ; we have three times to my knowledge, 
at any rate, tried the system of acorps of transport, and it 
has each time broken down in War, and eventually we 
have evolved the system of regimental transport, with a 
corps divisible into separate companies, aiding its orga- 
nisation—that is tosay, the Army Service Corps. I main- 
tained that system throughout the time I was in Natal 
with great success. I had no trouble with my transport 
at all, and I may say that my men were as well fed as 
any troops have ever been, chiefly due, if to anything, 
to the excellence of the transport. But it was broken 
up on the other side, and they tried a new system ; 
no doubt that was done under great stress, and was not 
properly thought out beforehand, and could not be, 
and it broke down; and the different commanders, it 
appeared to me as I watched, reverted automatically to 
the nearest approach to the old regimental system that 
they could get to, and that I think was a proof that the 
old regimental system had something init. Now, we are 
in this position, that the regimental system has beer 
condemned by the highest authority, but no real system 
has been offered in lieu of it. The only books of Regula- 
tions we have got affecting transport, and all our books 
as to mobilisation, and all our military literature affecting 
transport are based on the regimental system. If the 
system is a bad one, there should be new books at once, 
and if the system is not a bad one we should use those 
books, but it cannot be right to keep those books and 
to allow even the temporary arrangements that have 
been made now for Volunteers and Militia in England ; 
those books, areal] based on the regimental system, and 
that cannot be right if the system itself is bad. At the 
large stations they are commencing tv attack the system 
at the top because they are dividing the supply and 
transport, and they are appointing two Staff officers to 
do the work where formerly there was only one; 
Directors of Suprly and Directors of Transport are being 
appointed to all these Army Corps, but to my mind they 
are not wanted. 


15557. Did you maintain the regimental system 
throughout with your troops ?—Entirely ; curiously 
enough (I think f am justified in quoting it), when I 
was in Pretoria in October, Lord Kitchener told me 
there were only two columns that had proper transport, 
mine and Lord Methuen’s, and I could not help replying, 
“Yes, and do you know why? Because they are the 
only two thet kept regimental transport.” 


15558. (Sir Frederick Darley.) What system of 
transport did you adopt in the large engagements you 
had on the Tugela, for instance the Spion Kop engage- 
ment ’—I had hardly anything but oxen at that time : 
I left all the mules at the Cape for the advance through 
the Orange Free State, and I requisitioned ox transport 
in Natal for my operations in Natal. 


15559. Was that a regimental transport or a combined 
transport !—Regimental transport; the Wagons were 
issued upon the system in our text books upon the 
regimental system. 

15560. For instance, 
engaged there ; 
port to the front, 


you had a number of regiments 
did each regiment take its own trans 
; or were they all combined together ?— 
A portion was combined and a portion remained with the 
regiments, in the paper which I have already re- 
ferred to (Vide Question 15561) and which will 
appear as part of my evidence, I have sketched 
what regimental transport is, and perhaps you would 
like me to read that, but practically it comes to 
this, that regimental transport, properly se calied, is 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE : 


divided into two. There is a first line uansport,andE 
believe nobody has ever proposed that that should not 
be regimental ; that is what I call the fighting transport. 
It carries the ammunition, the entrenching tools, the 
medical stores belonging to the regiment, the signalling 
equipment, and the machine gun or guns, and that isall. - 
That is the first line of transport, and wherever the- 
regiment goes that must go with it ; the medical things: 
are wanted for immediate treatment in the field, and the 
signalling apparatus, machine guns and ammunition — 
are also wanted. Then there is the second line of 
transport, which is also regimental, and that is a certai z 
number of wagons according to what you are going to 
carry. It contains always one day’s and sometimes more 
days’ rations for the men of the regiment, and in the 
regiment it is subdivided for the men according to com- 
panies, and also carries their tents, their blankets, and their 
cooking things. So that the regiment, as a regiment, 
has always with it its transport for its immediately- 
required fighting things, and sufficient to keep it going 
in health for the number of days that the general officer 
in chief command thinks it will be required to be self- 
supporting. Behind that there is what we call the Army 
Service Corps Supply Column, and that belongs not to 
the regiment but to the brigade, and that, again, is filled up- 
from what is called the Supply Park, and that belongs 
not to a brigade but toa division. If you have any more- 
you have the auxiliary transport formed by the Army~ 
Service Corps. a 














15561. (Chairman.) Will you now put in the paper- 
which you have prepared ?—Yes, it is as follows i 


“ It is impossible to offer any remarks on the transport 
system of our Army in the late South African War- 
without reference to the criticisms passed by Lordi 
Roberts upon the system which existed by regulations: 
at the commencement of that War. They are to be found. 
in his despatch dated, Cape Town, 6th February, 1900 
(see Appendix, Vol. p. 234), and in the long report 0 
Transport attached to his despatch dated, War Office, 
24th January, 1901. ; 


“In the former document Lord Roberts, speaking of” 
the existing system as the ‘ Regimental System,’ com- 
plained (1) that no organised Transport Corps existed 
when he arrived in South Africa ; (2) that some thot 
sands of mules had been collected and a number of o 
and mule wagons purchased, but that the system upon: 
which they had been distributed, though it might 
answer for peace manceuvres, was quite unsuitable for- 
extensive operations in a country where all necessaries- 
required by the Army have to be carried for a consider- 
able distance ; (3) that the system was extravagant. 


“In the later document there are signs that the- 
Commander-in-Chief’s judgment had undergone con- 
siderable modification, and that his forcible condemna— 
tion of the system which he found in existence had given 
place to an argumentative defence of the alternative 
system which he introduced. 


“It was unfortunate that neither Lord Roberts nor 
Lord Kitchener nor Colonel Sir W. Nicholson, who soon 
after landing was appointed Major-General Director of 
Transport, had any previous knowledge of the conditions 
affecting South African wheeled transport. The War 
Office system which they overthrew bad been built on 
the experience of a century’s campaigns, and was 
especially designed to meet South African difficulties ; 
and the criticism that ‘There was no organised Trans- 
port Corps in existence,’ disregards all the lessons of 
that experience. During the last hundred years the- 
British Army has tried at least three Corps of Transport,. 
and has abandoned each of them in disgust. To students: 
of transport matters these expensive failures of the past, . 
the ‘ Royal Wagon Train,’ the ‘ Land Transport Corps ’ 
and the ‘ Military Train ’ are now merely milestones on: 
the road to progress. Guided by past failures the- 
Mobilisation Branch at the War Office had devised a. 
system on lines suited to the idiosyncracies of our Army.. 
Anyone who has ever studied Army reform well knows.- 
how greatly reform could be facilitated if our Regimental 
System could be disregarded or abolished. But that. 
system has grown up with the growth of the Army ; 
it permeates and affects every detail of military organi- 
sation ; it cannot be disregarded nor abolished ; and if” 
the system of transport at all deserves the designation 
of a ‘Regimental System,’ it is mamly because it was- 
adjusted to our regimental organisation. In many 
respects, however, it was not in any sense regimental. 


i 
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Let us first examine what the War Office system was. for both services, supply as well as transport, was General The 


It was sub-divided as follows :— inn thoroughly established and understood. ' hight Hon. 
(A) Regimental Transport.—This was ‘transport “ Such in briefest outline was the * Wad ae oyster ae Ns 
ria Swe oth paledon availabl arrived at through countless changes, the result of the , ¢ Oh 

allocated to regimental units, but by reg atin a experience of many campaigns, carefully worked out by "gow. ” 


for general transport purposes, whenever military 
requirements demanded it. Regimental transport was 
divided into two divisions—(1) First Line Transport or, 
as I think it should be called, Fighting Transport. This 
was for the carriage of ammunition, entrenching tools, 
first-aid medical stores, signalling equipment, and 
machine gun or guns. (2) Second Line Transport or, as I 
think it should be called, Subsistence Transport. This 
was for the carriage of one or more days’ rations for men 
and forage for animals, blankets, regimental equipment, 
baggage, tents, ete. The wagons of the Second Line 
Transport were so arranged that the number of days’ 
rations carried per company or minor unit could be in- 
creased at will by diminishing the stores and equipment. 
Thus, e.g., if tents or blankets were left behind their 
equivalent weight in rations could be carried. 


“(B) The Army Service Corps Supply Column.—This 
was of varying strength, but carried at least one day's 
ordinary and one day’s emergency rations for every man, 
and at least one day’s forage for every animal in the unit 
(N.B.—Unit in this case means divisional troops, a 
brigade, corps troops, etc.) The Supply Column thus 
formed the first reserve, and was the connecting link 
with the Supply Park (C). 


“(C) The Supply Park.—I prefer the German word, 


“Rolling Magazines.’ This carried at least three days’ 
rations and forage in rear of the force, but might be 
increased, in accordance with circumstances. to carry 
any number of days’ food that the exigencies of the situa 
tion, the nature of the operations, or the state of the 
country, might require. 


“(D) An Ausiliary Transport formed into com- 
panies under Army Service Corps Supply and Transport 
officers. In South Africa these companies were to con- 
sist, for ox-transport, of about 100 ox-wagons with a 
maximum carrying power of about 600,000 Ibs. divided 
into sections of 10 and sub-sections of five wagons, each 
under mounted European conductors and sub-conduc- 
tors, and, for mule transport, of 40 mule wagons with 
about 400 mules. Each mule company was under a 
military company—staff with a proportion of wheelers, 
saddlers, and shoeing-smiths for each section, and was 
divided into four sections of 10 wagons each under 
European conductors. 


“ Note—It is necessary to note that in addition to 
the above classes of transport there was another large 
and important one in South Africa. This was the 
“Technical Transport,’ that is to say the vast transport 
(chiefly mule, but in part ox) for the Royal Artillery 
ammunition columns, for Royal Engineer telegraph, 
bridging and pontoons, balloons, etc; for the medical 
units for their ambulances, field hospitals and equip- 
ment, and for the Naval Brigade for their heavy guns. 
All of this had been supplied on the full scale to the 
different units concerned before Lord Roberts landed: 
In an European war this transport, the medical excepted, 
would not be supplied by any Transport Department 
nor by the Army Service Corps, being already a part of 
the organisation of the unit. and provided for in the 
war establishments, or in other words ‘ regimentally.' 
(The Naval Brigade, of course, is excepted.) 


Tt is claimed that the guiding principles of this 
carefully elaborated system were (1) Decentralisation 
of administration by the formation of handy transport 
units under the immediate command of those directly 
interested in their efficiency. (2) Establishment of a 
chain of responsibility. Every commander of a unit, 
2.e., of a company, battalion, brigade, or div'sion had 
direct charge of a portion of that unit’s food supply. 
(3) Interdependence of supply and transport. Nothing 
is more fatal than to hold one man responsible for a 
wagon and another for its load. (4) Elasticity, or 
almost automatic expansion or contraction into units 
of any size, equipped with each class of transport. The 
addition or deduction of. any unit to or from a brigade, 
equipped as it would be with its own regimental trans- 
port, merely necessitated the corresponding addition or 
deduction of a proportionate carrying power to or from 
the supply column and supply park respectively by the 
senior Army Service Corps officer. His responsibility 
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the Mobilisation branch, understood by every staff 
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the Army Service Corps Officer. It was in working 
order, and had received universal approval from the 
Army in South Africa until Lord Roberts’s arrival. 

“On the other hand what was the system that re- 
placed it ? All transport animals, vehicles, and personnel 
(except the regimental small-arm-ammunition-carts 
and machine guns), including even the Technical Trans- 
port with Royal Artillery, Royal Engineer and Medical 
units, were withdrawn and formed into transport com- 
panies of 520 mules and 1,600 oxen respectively, under 
Army Seryice Corps officers and others. 

‘As the commissioned and subordinate personnel of 
the Army Service Corps were insufficient to find the 
staff for these companies it became necessary to add to 
each Army Service Corps transport-company thus 
formed another of equal strength, and to divide between 
them the subordinate military personnel. These newly- 
formed companies were handed over to the command 
of any officer who could be found, Regular, Militia, 


Volunteer. or C. lonial, while the accountability for both’ 


was to remain with the Army Service Corps Captain. 
As demand for more transport kept increasing, attempts 
were made again and again to divide and subdivide 
the personnel. These efforts at sub- ivision continued 
until the staff to be divided fell to uni y or zero. Origi- 
nally it was intended that these companies, of one uni- 
form strength, should lend to the several units of all 
branches the vehicles and animals required for the day; 
withdrawing them into one camp for the personal 
supervision of the company-officer after each march! 
The impracticability of such a system became at once 
apparent 
uniform establishment became a stumbling block. In’ 
the result brigades, columns, ete., had to be supplied 
with transport wholly or in part from one or more 
transport-companies. Odds and ends of transport were 
left without a home, Headquarter Staffs of transport- 
companies found themselves with a few odd wagons— 


possibly part mule, part ox—with no transport to look. 


after and no troops to serve, because all their vehicles 


animals, and drivers had been distributed elsewhere... 
Various expedients were tried, though with indifferent:. 


success, to remedy these defects, and moving Transport 
\Jepot Companies were formed from any odd personnel 
that could be discovered, to sweep up the floating frag- 
ments and form them into new companies. 

“The sudden abolition of the existing tables caused 
considerable inconvenience. True, some new. tables 
were published, but they were incomplete and were 
furnished too late. The result was that every Com- 
mander took what he could get and generally a great 
deai more than he was entitled to. 
having been omitted as an integral part of the new 
transport-system, Commanders knowing that thev had 


no reserve behind them, took with them, whenever they - 
could, huge trains of transport which seriously com- - 
promised their mobility and military efficiency. More- - 


over, since under the War Office system the Supply: 
Column was really the Supply and Transport Company” 
of the units to which it belonged, its abolition involved’. 
the separation of the whole personnel and equipment of” 
supply from the unit. 

“Tt is not an unfair criticism of the new system to.. 
say that it failed to attain the centralised responsibility~ 
at which it aimed. 

“ It divided supply and transport, and dislocated both, 
services. 

“It swept away all basis of calculation of transport: 
requirements and destroyed ‘the elasticity that was: 
inherent in the existing system. 

“It substituted for the direct responsibility of the 
regimental transport officer and_ his commanding 
officer the uncertain responsibility of a transport-officer 
who might or might not be an expert. Usually he was 
not, and frequently he was not even present with his 
charge. As soon as the force took the field, the theory 
of close or constant supervision of the transport by the 
Transport Company-Commander failed, except in rare 
cases, to pass into practice. His vehicles, animals, ete., 
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It was abandoned perforce, and the idea of an . 


Supply Columns . 
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were parcelled out to warious units, and he often had no 
cnet lie ed ee ere to look for the transport for the efficiency of 

Sir Redvers which he was supposed to be responsible. 
Buller, ‘Army orders themselves proved the defects of the 
V.C., G-OBey now system. J'irst, the Bearer Companies were com- 
“paler pleted to their original 10 ambulances, according to the 
18 Feb. 1903 War Office system. Then the Field Hospitals were 
—-— reconstructed according to the War Office system. 
Ammunition Columns were re-created distinct and 
separate units according to the War Office system. 
Finally, on the 19th and 21st May, 1900, Army Orders 
re-appointed Regimental Transport officers and sergeants 
according to the War Office system. In fact attempts 
were made to restore as far as possible the framework 
of the carefully devised scheme of transport which had 

been so hastily destroyed. 

‘“When Lord Roberts landed at Cape Town every 
unit in the country was complete with its full scale of 
transport, and ox transport sufficient for the supply 
park of an army was ready to be placed wherever it 
might be required. In fact early in January not fewer 
than 15,000 draught and pack mules were actually 
with the troops, and in addition to them about 1,000 
ox wagons with 16,000 oxen were echeloned on the 
three lines of advance. It must not be forgotten that 
until Lord Roberts landed, the original plan of cam- 
paign, namely, an advance along the western, midland, 
cand eastern lines on Norvals Pont and Bethulie Bridges 
had never been cancelled, and that the only telegram 
from Lord Roberts which gave any indication of his 
intentions seemed expressly to confirm these lines of 
advance. The transport was laid out to conform with 
this scheme. Roughly speaking, half of it was on the 
western line, and the other half divided as equally as 
possible between the midland and eastern lines. The 
all important considerations of veldt, water, and im- 
munity from infected beasts and disaffected men 
naturally governed the choice of positions for these 
-concentrations. Unfortunately a large number of 
the six or seven thousand mules (not included in the 
15,000 with the troops) in the various remount 
depéts were sick (some 3,000 stallion mules having 
very unfortunately been sent from Italy), and the 
provision of vehicles and harness had not kept 
pace with that of mules. Notwithstanding all these 
difficulties sufficient transport was ready for the 
advance on Bloemfontein, before the troops were ready 
for the transport. That advance was apparently 
accompanied by only 11,362 mules and 9,778 oxen, 
numbers considerably less in mules than those previously 
actually in possession of the troops, and leaving a large 
number of reserve oxen. 

«The début of the new transport system was marked 

by the total loss of a convoy of 200 wagons, the whole 
.of which fell into the hands of a small force of Boers 
at De Kiel’s Drift. The result was well nigh disastrous 
to the army in front. Orders for a retirement are 
said to have been actually written; and there can be 
little doubt that the expedition would have had to halt, 
if not to retreat, but for the fact that the Cavalry divi- 
sion had not adopted the new transport system. Conse- 
quently the Cavalry supply column was able to gave 
the situation, though the men suffered great hardships 
and were only kept alive by the offer of £1 reward for 
every beast they could seize. I do not want to press 
the argument unfairly, but it is my conviction thar 
a loss of this extent could not have occurred under the 
old system. Centralisation of responsibility had de- 
stroyed individual responsibility. Subordinate generals 
were not answerable for supplies beyond those with 
their immediate unit. 

“The whole question is one of immense importance. 
If the regimental—or War Office—transport system 
be so wrong and unworkable that it has to be upset 
at the most critical moment of a campaign, then the 
work of mobilisation that has been carried on in the 
British Army for many years, and 7s still being carried 
on, is obviously wrong and Vicious. There is hardly a 
pamphlet or book of regulations connected with mobili- 
sation that should not be torn up, and the whole 

und labour for many years of the bilisati aes 

: ; mobilisation branch 
should be thrown into the Waste paper basket.” 

15562. The only other point y : 


the debates that took place in the House of Commons_ 
upon the medical service. In giving the number of 
beds in the field the War Office always included what 
are called the field hospitals. That is really the mobile 
equipment that follows the Army in the field for the 
immediate treatment of men after they are received 
from the Dressing Station. They are called a hundred 
beds each, but they have only a limited number of 
stretchers, and the essence of them is that they should 
be empty ; so that when. speaking in the House of 
Commons of accommodation which has been made 
for the sick, and the Army is fighting in the field, it 
is wrong to include the number of nominal beds — 
belonging to these field hospitals, because they ought 
only to be full the day after an engagement or for as 
many days as it may be found impossible to evacuate 
them. Practically speaking in a well-organised 
campaign they should never be full more than a day, 
and most days of the week they should beempty. I think 
that the mistake made is that as a rule we have sent 
out too little hospital equipment at the beginning ; 
they have counted these field hospitals as beds when 
they were really not beds. Secondly, it is very much 
overlooked by our medical officers that you cannot. 
depend upon making a hospital anywhere, and saying, 
“TI have got a general hospital of 200 beds, and 200 
beds are sufficient for a force of, say, 2,000 men ’’; because 
the men are being reinforced by drafts and although 
the force is kept up at the same numbers, there are 
many more men coming through the ranks, and there- 
fore through the hospitals than those hospitals are 
made to carry. In our oversea wars we should 
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provide very much more transport for evacuating 
our base hospitals than has been the custom. I should’ 
have been smothered in Natal had I not at my own — 
instance provided five hospital ships; and they were 
hardly enough. I got hold of the best ships I could 
find amongst the transports, and had them converted 
at, Durban into hospital ships, and consequently I kept 
my hospitals always fairly free and most of the time, | 
except immediately after the relief of Ladysmith, I had 
my men very comfortable. It was done by getting 
the men away, and it is far better fora sick man, no — 
matter what the journey is, to get him put on board — 
ship, and sent home than to have him at a convalescent 
depot pining his heart out and doing nothing in som 
small place in the country which he ought to be fighting 
in. The two points I want to emphasise are that there 
should be enough beds, irrespective of field hospitals 
provided in any future campaign, and that the provision 
for moving men should be much more liberal. ~ 





15563. Were you satisfied with the medical service ?— 
Yes, I thought the medical service was good. I thought 
our nursing service was indifferent. Our nurses I 
thought badly trained and poor. They are not regular 
nurses. 


15564. Are you speaking of the women ?—Yes. I 
thought on the whole—and I really think I exercised 
as much supervision as it was possible for any general 
to have exercised—the medical service was good, some 
of the hospitals were splendid, and some of the hospitals 
were of course not quite so good, but they were all 
good. We got rid of our wounded and sick very well, and — 
I think with comparative comfort. There were the usual 
complaints, but nothing much, and there was really 
no very bad discipline case that occurred at all in connec- 
tion with the hospital. On the whole I thought the men 
were well taught. 

P 


15565. (Sir Henry Norman.) These nurses of whom 
you speak as not being well trained were not regular 
Army Nurses ?—Yes, they were Army nurses; [ 
thought the Army nurses were indifferent. You 
examined Sir Frederick Treves the other day, did you not 
not ? 


15566. (Chairman.) Yes ?—Did he not say that ? 


15567. No, I think he spoke very highly of the 
nurses ?—I should like you to examine Miss MeCaul on 
that pcint. She was one of the two nurses that 
Sir Frederick Treves brought out with him, the other 
died. I do not think our fernale nursing system is as 
good as it should be, because I think our nurses are 
above their work. Their training is more to do small 
odd jobs for the comfort of this or that patient than te 
nurse. That is my general impression. 
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15568. (Sir Henry Norman.) To carry out your 
view would involve an immense increase of the estab- 
lishment ?—I think in war you can always get lots of 
nurses. 


15569. But these nurses- under the Army Rules 
have to be three years in a civil hospital before they 
can be taken on probation and then they have to be 
tried on probation for some time and accepted, and after 
that they are employed on general duties ?—Yes, but 
all those nurses should be quite capable of superin- 
tending a hospital equipped with what I might call 
journeywoman-nurses. I do not for a moment suppose 
we ought to keep up in peace time an establishment of 
nurses that would be required in war, but I do not think 
we insist on the nurses we do keep performing duties 
which would make them able to take the position [ 
think they ought to take in war. 


15570. Is not your idea rather that they should 
perform what I may call a lower kind of duties than 
are allotted to them now; for instance, the Army 
Hospital Corps men are supposed to do all things for 
the men connected with washing and personal attention ? 
—Yes, and they do, and do it on the whole very fairly 
well. 


15571. You would not give that to the nurses ?—No, 
but I would give the superintendence of it to the nurses ; 
the nurses should know how to do it as they have 
been taught, and how to teach the men to do it if 
the men had not been taught before; she should be 
more of a nurse. 


. 15572. They have gone through that in the civil 
hospitals during the three years when they perform 
very menial duties ?—I do not say they do not know, 
but I say I do not think they do it. I was not satisfied, 
I confess, with our military nurses, and I thought that 
the hospitals where the civil nurses were taking the lead 
were more comfortable. 


15573. (Chairman.) Had you Army nurses ?—A 
certain number. But I am also speaking of our 
hospitals at home. . 


15574. This is what Sir Frederick Treves said: ‘‘ (Q.) 

_ Was there not in that force a regular establishment 

of nurses. (A.) No. (Q.) And was your opinion of the 

nurses satisfactory ? (A.) All that I came across were 

excellent ; I could not speak too highly of all the nurses 

I came across all down the line.” ?—That is nurses not of 
the regular establishment. 


15575. (Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal.) There 
were two classes of nurses, I gathered, sisters and nurses, 
the sisters being of a superior grade, and more of the 
class of superintendents than the others ?—I believe 
‘that is so, but I did not understand myself the distinction 
between the two. I think they were all sisters. 


15576. Not only Sir Frederick Treves, but Pro- 
fessor Ogston who saw much of them spoke in very 
high terms of them ?--I do not want to say any- 
thing against any individual nurse as I thought 
they were very good, but as regards our female 
system, I say that in Natal, and also at home. 
‘I thought it left a good deal of room for improve- 
‘ment, and I do not think our military nursing-sisters 
took, in Natal, a position which was of the same advan- 
tage to the sick men as in some cases was done alongside 
them by the civil nurses. I should like to add that I see 
it is proposed to divide the Royal Army Medical Corps into 
‘sections, each section of which is to have its particular 
mission. 1 should be sorry myself to see that done, 
except upon an understanding that all the sections would 
begin with the same ground work. [| think it is essential 
that all men who are connected with hospital attendance 
should be taught the duties of hospital attendance 
as a distinct duty. It is a great advantage that some 
of them should cook, and it is a great advantage that 
some of them should do other things, but I think that 
after their first-aid training the next important thing 
ig the training in hospital attendance. You never 
know when you may have to use men for that, and it 
is a duty that is of the first importance. 

15577. (Sir Henry Norman.) | think there is some 
mistake as to some of the evidence given a day or two 
ago ; the Army Nursing Department, besides the Matron 
in-Chief, consists of a certain number of superintendent 
nurses, and all the othe1s are nursing sisters Yes. 
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15578. There is nobody under them;, they : 
the ones who have been taken in as trained in civil 
hospitals for three years, and then on probation, but 


they are General The 
Right Hon. 
Sir Redvers 


the whole number of nursing sisters for the whole Army 4 on ae 
is about 75 or 80, so that it is quite obvious that it is did gue 


inadequate to furnish nurses in war time; for instance, 


Natal had eight or nine nursing sisters, and it had 1g Feb. 1903. 


during the war very often 1,000 patients ?—I think 
those nursing sisters are not made to take the position 
they ought to take in a military hospital. They would be 
at the top of any defined establishment created during 
a war, and they did not seem to me to be able to fill 
the position as well as I thought they should have been 
able to. I do not want to say anything against them, — 
and many of them worked extremely well, but I was 
disappointed with the way in which, being called to 
a rather high position, they undertook it. As I am 
on hospitals, may I tell one story, a very short one, 
which shows the defect of our military arrangements 
and the defect of our military education. It happened 
to me at Ladysmith. I was endeavouring at the moment 
to provide for the evacuation of the Intombi Hospital, 
which had 2,500 patients in it, and I had created a 
temporary hospital out of the old barracks at the other 
end of the town. There was very great difficulty about 
bedding, there was much of the bedding they did not 
like to bring out of the old hospital; everything in 
Ladysmith had been taken to Intombi, and I went round 
the new hospital one morning and found that a good 
many of the fever patients had no beds, nothing but one 
blanket to lie on. I swept Natal with telegrams, and 
got a train up by the end of the week with as many 
mattresses as I could possibly get—bought, begged, or- 
borrowed. AsI was going to Church on Sunday morning- 
I saw the wagons coming from the station with these- 
mattresses, and I sent and found out that they were~ 
the mattresses for the hospital. I did not go to the hos- - 
pital again until the next Monday week, eight days after-~ 
wards, and there was exactly the same situation that I 


had seen 10 days before, the men were all lying there ~ 
without beds, and I said to the doctor in charge, ‘‘ How - 


is this? Where are those beds?”’; his answer was 
“We have not got any, sir’; I said, “I saw them 


come last Sunday week, why have you not got them ?”> 


He said, “I have not got them.” I then said, “ You 


have your own transport,why do you not send for them ?” - 
“Why have you not got them ?” - 


**T sent for them, sir.” 
“They would not issue them.’’ And the fact was 
this, that according to the War Office Regulations in 


a garrison, hospital-bedding 1s a barrack-supply, and is... 


accounted for by the barrack-master, but in the field 
it is supplied by the Ordnance Department, and 


for the whole of those 8 days the head of the Ordnance . 


Department and the head of the Barrack Department 
in Ladysmith, had been fighting over which of the two 





should take these beds on their books and issue them to... 


the hospital, and during that time the patients had been . 
kept on the ground. That is War Office training ! 


15579. (Lord Strathcona and Mount 
might have a little diffidence in asking you the question 
T am about to put, except that I know my object in 
doing so will not be misunderstood. You have said, 
1 think, that as to Strathcona’s Horse, a body of about. 
600 men, they did good service; they were with 
you during the whole of your command after Lady- 
smith ?—After the 18th June. pig gh + 


15580. They did good service and they were for- 
tunate in having a good officer in command, Colonel 
Steele ?—Yes. 


15581. And I tink you said also that their discipline 
was excellent ?—Yes, I did say so. ‘i 


15582. The reason for my asking you is that _ 
Colonel Steele and all the officers, 20 or 25 of theni. 
were Canadians—colonists !—Yes. : 


15583. It has been said here that the officers in ; 
the Colonial Corps, or the chief officers, should without 
exception be from the British Army, but these were_ 
all Canadians, and you were satisfied with them iu, 
every way 7—Yes, Lord Strathcona, and as you have 
brought that point up in that manner, I must say I 
was perfectly satisfied, and no officer ever had a better 
corps under his command than I had in Strathcona’s 
Horse, but on the general question that you referred ta 
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The you must recollect that Colonel Steele was himself an 


Cet Hon. officer of a sort of regular corps. 

Sir Redvers 15584. Of the North-West Mounted Police 7—Yes, 
Pee. and had been trained as an officer of police, and therefore 

bags he was very superior as an officer to the ordinary run 
oof chance Colonial whom one picked up and put in. 

18 Feb. 1903. 15595. J merely put the question from its having 


been said that the officers of the Colonial Corps should 
be from the British Army. I gave that as one in- 
stance, at any rate, where the officers did their duty 
well, and to your entire satisfaction, all being Colonials ? 
—Yes, I met several Colonial officers who were trained 
as officers in the Colonies, who were excellent officers; 
but I think what must have been meant by the evidence 
you referred to were the Colonial officers of irregular 
corps who had never been trained as officers. 


15586. The training the officer I refer to had was 
all in Canada, in the Militia or Police there ?—Yes. 


15587. (Sir George Taubman-Goldie.) I have only 
one further question to ask you. One witness after 
another who comes here says it is essential to get more 
independence of action and individuality among officers 
and men. The only step you have suggested towards 
that end is devolution to Generals in districts ; how 
do you propose to get more initiative and more inde- 
pendence? What steps can you take ?—By giving it. 


15588. In what way ?—If you occupy the General 
with thinking about what he himself has to do, he is to 
a certain degree relieved of thinking how he can find 
fault with what the man underneath him is doing. 
I admit it is a gradual thing, and you can only do it by 
gradual training. 


15589. How would you give initiative to the 
field officers, commanders of companies, and 
subalterns ?—Our present training is a training of 
interference, and that has to be amended, 2nd the only 
means I can think of for amending it is by removing 


interference at the top, not the bottom. It is all very 
-well to say that the subaltern does not interfere with 


the sergeant, but he has nothing else to do, as the 


-captain is always interfering with him, and I would 


take it off at the top. 


15590. It does not seem to me to follow that a 
certain amount of devolution from the War Office 
to districts, would be a cure?—I did not say any- 
thing about devolution from the War Office; I 
wanted to let the War Office manage its own affairs. 
It was to be a devolution, as I want the Army to 
manage its own affairs. I want every man to be 
responsible for his own work, and I think they will 
gradually fix their own spheres and do their own work ; 
at present they create a sphere by interfering with 
the men below them. 


15591. There seems little use to recommend that 
there should be more initiative among junior officers, 
unless one can put forward suggestions as to how that is 
tobe arrived at; it is difficult to see any practical way 
of doing it 7—I will send you a document on the subject.* 


15592. (Sir John Hopkins.) I should like to ask 
one simple question on the subject of training: Do 
you think the training grounds that are established 
-at Aldershot and Salisbury will give a fair chance of 
training the men in what you would like to see them 
trained to, field work an: the irregularities of the 
country? Is the extent of the country sufficient, 
-and are the surroundings sufficient to enable the men 
to be trained as you would like to sce them trained 
™n individual action, scouting, and so on ?—Unfortu 
nately a policy has gradually been adopted of filling 
up the training grounds at Aldershot and Salisbury, 
with barracks, and I must say myself, I regret it. I 
think any strange ground, except it is quite flat, would 
give the opportunity for training, but if a regiment 
lives in a place they learn at once each tactical point, 
and the whole thing is a race for a point, and therefore 
the training on any ground, however good, is very 
much lessened by the troops having the opportunity of 
really knowing it well. Ishould like to see much more 


out door work done, and much less attention paid. io the 
actual dinner-hour in barr : 


acks, wherever barracks -are. 
| am sure you could train men very well at'a very 
emall expense in their own barracks, and we have 
of tate years by small mancuvres in the different 
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stations done a great deal to perfect the lower cias 

training of the men, and then let the regiment go— 

supposing it only went once in three years It 1s a training” 

ee the officers—to some large place like Salisbury 
ain. 


15593. It has been suggested here that the only 
way to get a really good sound training with a large 
number of soldiers is to send a large Division to South’ 
Africa or to Canada ?—I do not believe it. I at one 
time had the honour of belonging to what was then 
said to be the best trained regiment in the British 
Army, and they were trained by. the colonel almost 
entirely in their own barrack rooms. ‘ 


15594. At any rate you may hope for really efficient 
training if attention is given to the training in the places” 
where they are now quartered ?—I believe so ; I believe 
if you were to start a really efficient system of training, 
and to follow it up bya really efficient system of inspection 
to see that the idea of the training was thoroughly 
appreciated and thoroughly understood throughout 
the different districts, you would in a very few years” 
have as good a system of training as you require, given 
a certain quantity of open ground; but piling a large. 
number of troops for four days at a time in the most 
uncomfortable positions upon open ground and asking 
them to manoeuvre under impossible conditions is 
not training, neither do you give them the time; 
they ought to go over the whole thing and be taught 
how to do it. It is teaching, a time for teaching, 
and insistence on teaching that we want. re 


15595. (Sir George Taubman-Goldie.) Does that 
involve more money ?—I really do not think so; I do 
not think it would involve quite so much. It is the old” 
story we want a system—systematie teaching. 


15596. (Str John Hopkins.) Have you any fault 
to find with the plan by which the officers of companies 
get a very few of their men for drilling at a time as we 
have heard that the troops have duties of all sorts 
which so occupy the men that they never can get halfa 
company together ?—That is quite true, but it can be 
met; it was met at Aldershot, and for many years 
long before I went there, by a system of keeping 
certain units off duty, and then those units have to 
keep certain companies off duty, and so you can ge 
them up to full strength, but I think myself that t 
weak point of our present training is that we try t 
train off the barrack square too small units—each com- 
pany is too small. 


15597. Have you any views as to the Commanding 
Officers of Companies paying money, and_ having 
general charge of the accounts in the held ?—Yes, I 
have written a long paper on the subject which, I 
believe, is in print in the War Office, but, speaking 
generally, I wanted to give every officer command — 
ing a company a small book in the field’so that he 
could pay his men, and each man’ would sign for 
what he got, the whole of the accounts being kept 
behind at the base, which could easily be done. 


15598. I daresay you know there have been many 
complaints of the breakdown of the system ?—The 
system has always broken down for the very reason 
that it is no system. We pay in peace time on an enor- 
mous sheet that it is impossible to take in the field, 
and if you do you cannot keep it up because the whole 
thing is paid in one account. I suppose at the Cape 
we hed very nearly as many camp attendants and 
camp followers, such as drivers and people of that 
kind, as we had soldiers; every man had his own 
book, and he was paid without trouble at all. 


15599. (Sir Frederick Darley.) What time in each 
year is allotted to the soldiers’ field work ?—From 
about the middle of January to the middle of October 
generally. ; 


15600. I thought there was only a short portion 
of that time allotted to each unit for field work ?— 
That depends on where the unit is; it the unit is in a 
single barrack they have all that time, but if the 
unit is at Aldershot—— 


“15601. Of course, in barrack, but I mean in the 
field; in training they entrench and so forth ?— 








‘They are taught at their barracks; we cannot dig 


up ground unless it is ground of our 


own which we 
have to dig up. 


* The document was subsequently sent in. Vide Appendix page 641 post. 
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15602. Have they no ground in barracks to dig up? 
—They cannot go into another man’s garden and 
‘dig it; you have tocome to your own ground to dig 
upon, 

15603. You must go to your training ground for 
that ?—Not necessarily, because you teach them how 
to dig in one place, and you teach them where to dig 
in another. You would always have to do that. 


* 15604. How would you train the officers to entrench ? 
—They are taught first of all the profile of the entrench- 
‘ment they have to create, and they know the shape 
of the thing they have to dig, and the1 they are taken 
out on the ground, and are taught the conditions 
which regulate the position in which they woull put 
that entrenchment if they hal to cig ia that particular 
spot. 
16605. Are the officers actually taken out with 
the men, and then the men under their supervision 
throw up entrenchmexts ?—Yes, the men dig. 


15606. That is what I want t> know. What time is 
allotted for such pu~pose ?—The actual training in the 
year for digging is about a week. 


15607. Do you consider that sufficieat?—Yes, I 
think so. 

15608. To train the officer and the men ?—The 
Officer is not trained at that time; the officer is usually 
taught at Sandhurst, but at any rate if he is a younz 
officer he is with the men at that time, and having 
beer once taught to dig he is not taught again. 


15609. But in training the mer he trains himself ?— 
When he first joins he is trained with the men; after 
that he is supposed to know, and he then is a trainer. 


15610. Have you seen a German Regiment at that 
sort of work ?—I have seen them; I was never with 
them. 


15611. Have you noticed that there the young officer 
goes out constantly with different units of men—the 
ame young officer—for the purpose not only of training 
himself under certain circumstances but of training the 
mén under those circumstances to entrench ?—Our 
officers train different units of men. I do not think our 
training is had. I do not know that I quite follow the 
point you want me to answer. 


15612. The point is whether there is sufficient time 

devoted to the purpose of enabling the officer to train 
the men and enabling the officer himself to learn by 
teaching his men ?—Yes, I think so. I think looking to 
the number of thinzs we have to teach in the year there 
is enough time allotted to digging, because there is an 
enormous difference between learning to dig a trench 
and learning to know where a trench should be dug, and 
that 1s a thing you have to teach the officer, and you 
have not to teach the men at all. 
- 15613. There is no difficulty, perhaps, in teaching 
a man how to dig a trench, but the thing is to know 
how to place that trench ?—That he does not want the 
men for. 


_ 15614. If he has not the men to dig the trench he 
cannot do it?—You need not dig the trench to teach 


that. _ 

~ 16615. However, you think a week in the year enough 
for that purpose ?~For digging, yes. 

_ 15616. With regard to shootinz, what time in the 
year is allotted for training the men in shooting ?—A 
good deal now; it practically goes on throughout the 
year. We do not, to my mind, allot enough, Lut we allot 
as much as we have range accommodation for. 


-. 15617. Take Company A in a certain re iment, 
what time 1s allotted to teach that company shooting in 
the year ?—I think the recruits of that company’ take 
rather more than a month, practically the Lest part of 
six weeks; I cannot say off hand, but it is rather more 
than a month in the case of the recruits, tecause they 
do a double course. 


15618. What about the men who are not recruits ?— 
The course lasts about a fortnight, but they shoot besides 
that, that is the teaching course, and they then have 
practices which go on throughout the year as occasion 
offers. . é: 


15619. Then it is not the case that men are givena 
certain amount of ammunition, “say, for about a fort- 
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night, and they fire away that ammunition in the fort- 
night and never fire aacther shot during the whole 
year ?—No, I do not think that is at all a fair way to put 
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it: the amount of ammunition that is allowed to a y¢ G.C.B., 


regiment rezulates the amount of firing that is done, 
and that firing is spread over the year according as the 
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of the men. If a man is a bad shot he fires more ammuni- 
tion than a man who is a good one. 


15620. Do you think the time”allotted for training 
the mea in shooting is sufficient ?—I was satisfied in 
South Africa with the result. 


15621. (Viscount Esher.) Did you select your own 
staff when you went out to South’ Africa ?—No, Idid 
not, they were selected for me, 


15622. Do you think that a desirable thing, that the 
General Officer Commanding, or the Commander-in- 
Chief, should not be allowed to select his own General 
as well as his personal staff? I know the system, but I 
want to know what you think atout it ?—Personally I 
have got a grievance about it, and I do not want to air a 
grievance. 


15623. Take it as a general principle ?—I think an 
officer who is going to command should te made to 
submit a list of his own staff, and if they cannot le 
appointed he should go on submitting nares urtil one 
has been found that suits the authorities, because Le 
may select men that it is impos:ille to spare from 
other duties, hut I do not think he should te handed 
over a Staff and told to take that Jot. 


15624. Is the General Officer in command of the 
First Army Corps under existing circumstances allowed 
to choose his general staff? He is not in point of fact, 
is he ?—I should say he is consulted. 


15625. Do you think that is sufficient ?—Well, I 
think it is very difficult to avoid it. I think in peace 
time you might want, for example, to train a particular 
man under a particular Ceneral; it is all very well for 
the General to say, «I want somebody else,” lut it‘is 
for the advantage of the Army that the man should 
go to that particular place, and therefore you cannot 
lay down hard and fast rules that a man should 
choose his own staff, tut when it comes to war and 
the General has to go alone and stand on his’ own 
feet these conditions should be over-ri¢den and he 
should be allowed to select his own staff. 


15626. Do you think the numter of trained. Staff 
Officers is sufficient under norval conditions—this 
South African War was a'normal?—My complaint is 
that there are so very few trained tft Officers ; they. 
are not trained. 


15627. When you say they are not trained what do 
you consider the est training for a Staff Officer in time 
of peace ?—The lest training in time of peace for’a Staff 
Officer is to Le a rezimental Adjutant, to go to the 
Staff’ College, and to be employed on various ‘Staff 
appoint rents. : 


15628. Of course, the Staff College takes a very 
limited number of officers under existing conditions ?— 
Yes, I think it has been increased, Lut I think they are 
longer in now than they need be. des 


15629. You think the course might be reduced by 
perhaps a year ?—I think so; my own idea is that 1 
would require from all officers to whom I meant seriously 
to think of giving Staff appointments a knowledge equal 
to that which is required ty the entrance examination 
of the Staff College. 


15630. Do you approve of the system of eminiy 
officers on going into the Staff College ?—Yes, I approve 
of the system of examinations altogether, ' 


15631. You think it is the only way of selectj 

for the Staff College, by Rabon 9 aed that toe 
not approve of the system of selecting officers t y com- 
pet:tion for the Staff College, I would have every officer 
who goes to the Staff College nominated, and I would 
not allow the nomination of any officer to go to the 
Staff College unless he had been an Adjutant or Actin 
ae or nae ae some sort of Staff Poicinamert 
somewhere, an ad acquired a o , 
wren thesia quired an elementary knowledge 


15632. You would not allow him to qualify ty ex- 
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Ba si The amination for the Staff College 1—No, 1 would make 
Right Hon. him qualify by some sort of service. 
Sir Redvers 5633, Do you not think that all the theoretical 


y vt Lie training, as apart from practical, could be easily obtained 
GouM.c. at the Staff College within one year ?—I do most dis- 
aa tinctly. 


18 Feb. 1903. 45634, If he is an intelligent man whom you would 
—— think of employing as eithcr a Quartermaster General 
or Adjutant General ?—Yes, we want a staff Officer 
with a certain amount of all-round knowledge, but we 

do not want him to be an expert in all things. 


15635. In that way of course you double the capacity 
of the Staff College ?—Yes, and [think you might do so; 
but, above all things, you want an Inspection Staff for 
military education in the ranks and everywhere. You 
want to see that you have a system of instruction, and 
that it is being properly carried out in the different 
girrisons. All generals are not equal, and they ought 
all to have help; it is extraordinary what you can 
do in our Army by inspection if .you can once get the 
generals and officers to understand that you do not mean 
to interfere with them but to help them. 


15636. There is only one other question I want to 
ask. Supposing that you were to hold the office of 
Secretary of State for War, what would be the very 
first. administrative act which you would do in the War 
Office to commence your series of reforms? Have you 
ever thought of that ?—Yes, I have often. 


15637. Not in general terms; what would be your 
first specific act 7—I should send for the Commander-in- 
Chief, and I should say, ‘ Look here, your business is 
to command the Army and to see that the sums I allot 
you under the Estimates are not wasted; that is your 
business, and I will support you as far as ever I can. I 
shall expect you, if any question of criticism arises, to be 
able to explain it to my satisfaction, and as long as you 
can do that you may rely on my most cordial support. 
With regard to the policy of the Army I shall consult 
yo. in every way. You will be a member of my 
Advisory Board, but your main duties will be to keep 
the Army, that I tell you I want, efficient.’’ That would 
be the first thing I would do. 


15638. You used the expression “ Advisory Board.” 
Would you, as Secretary of State, think you were in 
a stronger position at the War Office if you had an 
Advisory Board on the lines of the Board of Admiralty ? 
—Not exactly on the lines of the Board of Admiralty. 
What I should like to see would be a small Board in 
the office of the Secretary of State, and it should have 
somebody, preferably a military officer, as its permanent 
head, and a clerk or two to keep records. ‘That board 
should consist of about six people, three of whom 
would have to be Parliamentary men and three would 
be soldiers, the Commander-in-Chief being one of 
them, and they should study any proposals put forward, 
and should endeavour to arrive at two things. One the 
lines along which what I may call the social expendi- 
ture of the Army should go,—because an enormous 
amount of the Army expenditure is fixed entirely by 
the question of numbers,—the lines along which the 
social expenditure and expenditure for comforts and 
that sort of thing should go. The other to tell the 
Commander-in-Chief what really is the Army that 
he is to maintain, and for what purposes that Army is 
required. I was 25 years in the War Office, and every 
year we asked that last question and we never suc- 
ceeded in getting it answered, except once, and then 
it was answered wrong. 


15639, You would not propose that the Secretary of 
State himself should preside over that Board ?—Not at 
all. He could come thers and have the right to be there 
whenever he liked; it would be his office; he would 
have the right to join m the discussion if he liked, he 
would expect the Board to give him an opinion, and he 
would be perfectly ju: ‘ified, in fact it would be his duty, 
to ask anybody elsc he liked in the Cabinet or else. 
where as to their opinion, but he would always have a 
record of all the different proposals that were made. 
That would be the duty of his secretary, the man who 
in Lord Hartington’s Commission was called the Chief 
of the Staff ; it was a very unfortgnate name, but the 
principle, in my opinion, is perfectly sound. 

15640. Why I asked you whether it would be an 


advantage to the Secretary of State to have his Board 
round him was that you must recollect that one of the 
drawbacks to which the Secretary of State is subjected 
is that he is constantly in the position of having one 
of his principal officers coming and telling him im his 


private room one thing and another coming and telling’ 
him exactly the opposite?—Latterly that has been 


more so than ever. 


15641. It has always been the practice at the War 
Office. Has it not occurred to you that if he met his 
Board, and publicly discussed these questions with 
them, as is the practice at the Admiralty, it would 
be an advantage ?—It has not always been the practice 
at the War Office, but we need not discuss that. I quite 
think that if there is a big question, and probably 
every year before he compiled his annual estimates, he 
would discuss the matter not as he does now with 
individual men, but with his Advisory Board, and 
he would then call in his Commander-in-Chief or 
whoever the great official was whose estimates they 
were discussing, and cross-examine him, and he would 
be in a position to do it, but at the present moment 
the Secretary of State has no information whatever. 


The late Secretary of State, if I may say so, tried to. 
meet this difficulty, in my opinion, in entirely the 


wrong way. He reduced the power of the Commander- 
in-Chief, and divided all the great officials into separate 
heads, so that he never had a chance of getting at 
a military opinion that was the combined opinion of 
them all. He formed the Army Board to do that, but 
as long as I was in the War Office, the Army Board 
was not allowed to consider any question except a 
question submitted to them by the Secretary of State. 

15642. And in that way it ceased to be of practical 
use ?—It was no use, and I fear I might go further 7 
This Committee that has just been indicated by 


Mr. Balfour, will have exactly the same end, because 


it is the wrong thing. What is wanted is not a Com- 


mittee of th Cabinet to control or to inspire the. 
Secretary of State, but an office in the War Office to 


assist him. Except the one telegram to me, of which I 
do not impute to them the slightest knowledge, where 
in all your enquiry have you found the least proof of 
the work of the so-called Committee of Public Defence. 
Are they wanted? No! If the Cabinet does its duty, 
they have no occupation. If the Cabinet neglects its 
duty, they have no power. What is the use of giving 
them an office ? 


15643, (Chairman.) You want the collective opinion 
of the military officials at the War Office ?—Yes, I 
want the collective opinion of the Army officials to 
be given in and to be reconsidered by an authority 
that will sift it properly, but that is not the case at 
present. 


15644, Are you aware that throughout the War 
the Army Board did meet and did give a collective 


opinion ?—I am aware of that but it was a scratch — 
pack; it was not a Board that was according to the — 


Regulations of the War Office at the time. 


15645. It was an institution of the War Office, only 
it seems to have had a spasmodic existence. It used 
occasionally to come into operation, but throughout 
the War, from June, 1899, onwards, it was in active 
existence ?—I do not know whether you would like to put 
it down, but I should rather like to contradict tbat 


statement. What really happened was this: I came. 


up from Aldershot early in July, and I told the 
Under Secretary of State for War that, if the War Office 
telegrams were published hereafter, he would be hanged. 
I said, “* Every head of every Department of the War 
Office is sending out telegrams on the same subject, but 
in a different sense, to that poor unfortunate General 
at the Cape, and you will drive him mad”; he asked 
me, “ What would you do to remedy it?” and I said, 
‘‘ The remedy is to assemble the old Adjutant-General’s 
meeting, which is now called the Commander-in-Chief’s 
meeting, and which was originally dispersed by Lord 
Lansdowne’s order.” He agreed with me, and it was 
done, and the Commander-in-Chief's meeting which 
really was the meeting of the military chiefs, was 
recreated, and began to do very good work; and all 
these different military Departments were thrown 
into line through meeting at the. Commander-in- 
Chief’s meeting. I think the cne mistake they made— 
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they did not want it to be known at the time that they 
were meeting, because it was rather contrary to the 
Regulations of the War Office—is that I should have 
attended as Commander-in-Chief designate, but that is a 
detail. After the Permanent Under Secretary of the 
War Office returned from leave he found out that 
this was going on, and he then added to that Commander- 
in-Chief’s meeting either himself or his Deputy and 
the Accountant-General, and that was afterwards 
called the Army Board ; but it was in a false position, 
and if you will turn to an old Army List you will see 
that an Army Board has always been provided for 
War up till now, but its constitution has been different. 
It has been called the Mobilisation Committee, and 
the Mobilisation Committee is really the sort of Com- 
mittee that ought to be assembled in every war, as it 
brings together the Departments of the Army as well 
as the Military Chiefs. A Mobilisation Committee, to 
the best of my belief, was never assembled. If it had 
been I do not think there would have been half the 
trouble that there was. 


15646. We have seen the Minutes of the Army Board, 
and that was in full work from June or July, 1899, 
through the War ?—Yes, it did a great deal of good. 
Sir Frederick Stopford was the Secretary, I think, and 
he will agree that my history of it is correct. 1 think 
it was started somewhere about the 10th July. When 
it was started it omitted some officers who are usually 
summoned to the Mobilisation Committee, and the expe- 
dition suffered through that. The doctor was not 
called ; he never joined the Army Board, and he ought 
to have been on it because the only way in which you 
can know numbers and details in a big office like the 
War Office is by a meeting at which every head attends 
and knows what is going on. 


15647. I was not putting forward the idea that the 
Army Board as then constituted was perfect, but I 
say there was an institution like that, and an institution 
like that possibly with the additions you propose would 
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give a collective military opinion, and tnat is what you 
would desire to see ?—Yes, that is exactly it. ~L- was only 
saying what happened to the Army Board to show 

be it was not as complete as I would have liked it to 
e. 
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get a confusion here ; there isa great distinction between 
the Mobilisation Committee in time of war and what 
you were talking about just now as an Advisory Board 
in time of peace ?—Yes, a great distinction. I propose 
the Advisory Board for the assistance of the Secretary 
of State. The Mobilisation Committee 1s merely a 
wheel in the machinery of the Commander-in-Chief. 


15649. I am afraid that someone reading the evidence 
might get confused between the two, whereas the two 
things are absolutely distinct ?—I would like to draw 
this distinction particularly, that the Advisory Board 
is the Secretary of State’s office and the Mobilisation 
Committee is in the Commander-in-Chief’s office. 


15650. It was to an Army Board consisting of six 
members such as you have described just now, that 


you would specially look to give advice upon all im-. 


portant questions to the Secretary of State ?—Yes, 
an Advisory Committee—an intellectual equipment. ‘To 
put it as shortly as I can it would be this:—I do not 
think the Secretary of State in case of a war has fair 
play, and the reason he has not fair play is because he 
has no assistance. The final decision must rest with 
the Cabinet. If the Secretary of State does not agree 
with the Commander-in-Chief he is now alone in oppo- 
sition, but if the matter has been thrashed out by the 
Advisory Board, of which the Commander-in-Chief is a 
member, and that Board supports the Secretary of 
State, he will be powerfully assisted in the formation of 
the views which he has to present to the Cabinet. 


15651. (Chairman.) Is there anything else 
would like to add ?—No. 


you 
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Lieutenant-General Sir Cuarites WARREN, G.C.M.G., K.c.B., called and examined. 


15652. (Chairman.) You went to South Africa at what 

<late?—I left England on the 26th November, and I 
arrived at the Cape on the 13th December, 1899. 
a You were in command of the 5th Division ?>— 
Yes. 
_ 15654. And you expected at that time to be employed 
in Cape Colony, I think ?—Until arrival I did not know 
what the proposal would be, and on arrival at Cape Town 
they were uncertain what would be done with the 
Division, I was first ordered up to De Aar. I left Cape 
Town for De Aar on the 16th December, and when I 
arrived at De Aar I received orders to return at once, 
leaving part of my Division at De Aar, the 2nd Battalion 
of the Warwickshire Regiment. I arrived at Cape Town 
on the 21st, and then the question arose whether I should 
be sent to the east of the Cape Colony. A telegram 
arrived from Sir Redvers Buller stating that my Division 
was to start at once for Natal, and I left on the 21st 
December in the “ Mohawk,” and arrived at Durban on 
the 25th December. 


15655. And you served through all the operations in 
Natal ?—Until 15th April, 1900. 


15656. At the request of Sir Redvers Buller we sent 
you yesterday, on the first opportunity we had of doing 
it, the statement which he had submitted to us with 
regard to the events of the 17th to 27th January, 1900; 
that you have had before you?—I received that last 
night. I had scarcely more than time to look through 
it, and I have written the following letter to the 
Secretary to the Commission, if I may submit it:— 
“ Sir,—I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of 
your letter of 18th containing a statement made yester- 
day by General Sir Redvers Buller. I have read over this 
statement ; it appears to me to be very incorrect and 
very misleading, and I ask that I may have facilities 
and opportunities of refuting it. I beg to call attention 
to the correspondence between Field-Marshal Lord 
Roberts and the Secretary of State for War and myself 
on the subject of General Sir Redvers Buller’s charges. 
I would also ask for the telegrams to be produced which 
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passed to and from Spion Kop on 24th January, 1900, 
and the staff reports of 15th January to 28th February, 
1990, of 5th Division, I point out the following as salient 
mistakes in Sir Redvers Buller’s statement :—(1) All 
baggage was left behind at Springfield. The contents of 
wagons I passed over Trichard’s Drift consisted oy 
artillery and ammunition, machine guns and ammuni- 
tion, warlike stores, ambulances, great coats, cooking 
utensils. (2) Of the two days which Sir Redvers 
Buller states I wasted in passing over baggage, 
he was with me all one day, viz., 17th January, 
and wrote me a letter jn the evening altering his orders 
somewhat ” (I have a copy of that letter here). (3) 
There is a statement of the waters to be met with” (a 
copy of which I have here), “ which clearly indicates the 
route Sir Redvers Buller wished me to take. (4) Sir 
Redvers Buller has never yet stated definitely what his 
orders ‘vere intended to convey to me. J have to ask 
ihat he may be called on definitely to state the line 


of action he intended should be taken according to his’ 


present. views. All the facts, I maintain, go to show 
that I carried out my instructions so far as they were 
then understood. (5) I beg to state unhesitatingly 
that the system I adopted of demoralising the enemy 
with artillery fire was the only one that could be carried 
out with cur small force, that it effected its object, and 
would have been entirely successful in relieving Lady- 
smith had not Sir Redvers Buller interfered constantly 
with my operations, and finally withdrawn the force in 
the hour of success, 7.¢., when the Boers were absolutely 
demoralised after Spion Kop.” 


15657. I am sure, Sir Charles, we quite recognise you 
could not, in the time you have had, prepare any state- 
ment such as you would wish to submit, and we are quite 
willing that you should prepare and submit to us any 
statement as to your conduct on that. occasion; that is 
an opportunity which we should wish to give to any 
officer whose conduct is impugned, while at the same 
time we cannot pass judgment with regard to strategy 
and tactics if those are invo'ved, but if you will prepare 
and submit to us a statement on that subject that will 
be the best way of dealing with it >—Would it be oppor- 
tune at the present moment to put in copies of these two 
letters, or to read them—one with regard to the waters 
showing the line to be taken, and the other the letter 
Sir Redvers Buller wrote me on the eve of the 17th? 


15658. I should think it would be better to keep it all 
in one statement f—Very well.* 


15659. You have been good enough to give us a précis 
of the evidence which you have prepared on the memo- 
randum which we sent out to youP—Yes, 


15660. The first point was as to the adequacy, in point 
of strength, of the forces in the field at different dates to 
the work they had to do?—This question hinges in a 
great measure on the efficiency of the troops on either 
side, on their power of concentration, on their handiing, 
on the strategy adopted, and on the freedom of action 
of the General in chief command, and, to a certain 
extent, on the comparative freedom of action of the 
Generals in independent command. I am quite satisfied 
that if adequate methods had been adopted the large 
number of 250,000 men would never have been required. 
Inadequate arrangements, however, existed from the 
very beginning, and accumulated so rapidly from the 
defective organisation of our Army, that it was very soon 
apparent that a far larger force was required than had 
been originally anticipated. With an effective organi- 
sation of our Army, with efficient troops, and with 
adequate handling of them (strategically as well as 
tactically), 150,000 ought to have been more than suffi- 
cient (including burghers) for all purposes, and the raid 
into the Cape Colony would never have been practicable. 
Tt is useless to discuss the question whether an advance 
should have been made only from the western side. The 
British troops were not in South-Africa to do it, and the 
Boers had invaded Natal before we had sufficient troops 
ready to resist them. The question as to why we had no 
troops ready for all emergencies is outside military con- 
siderations, it is a State question. The subject, from 


the military point of view, commences with the Boer 
invasion of Natal on 12th October, 1899. 


Natal. 


With the small force in Natal : 
; ‘ va Octobe 
impracticable to occupy Newcastle ler ee ee 
efficiently) without first securing the mou 
by which vehicles could enter 


it was 
Ladysmith 
tain passes 
Natal along the western 
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and north-western borders, viz., Besuidenhout’s, Tint- 
way, Van Reenen’s, De Beers, Sunday’s River, Muller's 
and Botha’s passes. Ladysmith had been condemned as 
a military station from its unhealthy condition some 
two years before, and was quite unfit, on that account, 
to stand a siege, but if our cavalry had been fit for their 
work and properly armed Ladysmith could not have 
been thoroughly invested at the very beginning, and 
some of the principal hills in the neighbourhood should 
have been held by our troops. The following points were 
either ignored or unknown at the beginning of the war: 
(1) The comparative immobility of our infantry as com- 
pared with mounted Boers, and the impracticability of 
working them efficiently except in long lines of about 20 
miles in open country and 10 miles in hilly country. 


(2) The great mobility of the Boers as compared with 


our cavalry and mounted troops. (3) The power of the 
oes to bring long range guns of heavy calibre into the 


eld, and our own inability to do so at first. (4) The — 


clearness of the atmosphere, enabling artillery to engage 
at 10,000 yards range in hilly country. (5) The accuracy 
and long range rifle shooting of the Boers. (6) The 
change in system of attack caused by the introduction 
cf smokeless powder. (7) The inexperience of officers and 
soldiers in action against troops (Boers) who were indi- 
vidual marksmen. (8) The general inefficiency of both 
officers and men for the kind of warfare forced on them 
by the Boers. (9) The defects of the Drill Book, which 
led regimental officers into great error, resulting in 


considerable loss of life. (10) The ignorance of all as to 


the necessity for long lines of attack (mecessitated by 
long range and accurate fire) to avoid enfilade fire. Had 
all these points’ been recognised and provided for by the 
Army at large, I am satisfied that at the beginning 
10,000 efficient infantry would have been equal to 20,000 
to 50,000 of the infantry we commenced with, and 1,000 
efficient cavalry would have been equal to 5,000 of those 
we had with us. It required hard fighting and severe 
losses before the necessary lessons were learnt. On 


landing in Natal at the end of December, 1899, I calcu-_ 


lated that it would take four divisions, or about 45,000 
of our inexperie 
moderate loss, and that the three divisions we had with 
us could only advance with success by means of a con- 
siderable artillery preparation, as the Boers had en- 
trenchments all along the north bank of the Tugela, 
With four divisions we would have had a sufficiently long 
line to prevent great loss from enfilade fire. Three 
divisions, however, would have been sufficient had our 
troops been experienced and efficient, 7.c., our three 
divisions as they arrived at Newcastle in May or June, 
1950, would have been equal to quite twice the number 
they were equal to in January, 1900, on the Tugela, on 
account of the experience gained by both officers and 
men. I lay stress that they all were wanting in effi- 
ciency in the beginning. In January, 1900. I considered 
that with our Army, as it was then, it would have taken 
90,000 men to have swept out Natal of Boers with little 
loss, but with such a force no troops would have been 
required north of the Orange River on the west, as in 
securing the passes of Natal and the Majuba heights 
we possessed the key to Pretoria. 
(officers and men) been efficient from the beginning, I 
consider that 45,000 men could have swept out Natal 
with very little loss, 


Western Side. 

It 1s impossible for anyone to say whether our advance 
should have pcen by tne West or by Natal. I was 
originally entirely in favour of the western route, but 
then I thought of effecting it in my own way. 
stances forced our hands. To my mind, the question 
hinges upon whether the Boers could have occupied 
Durban. If they could have done so, I think that. the 
Commander-in-Chief in South Africa was bound to 
transfer the bulk of the troops to Natal to prevent such 
a disaster. The occupation of one of our seaports and 
harbours by the Boers would have complicated matters, 
and would have been a real disaster. I leave this ques- 
tion alone. When I landed at Cape Town in December, 
1899, I was requested by Sir A. Milner to suggest how 
I would occupy the Cape Colony, and I proposed ‘that 
districts of command should be established in rear of 
the advancing fighting line—that the three railway lines 
from Cape Town, Port Elizabeth, and East London, 
should be the central lines of each district, commanded 
by general officers, who should be distinct from the 
officer commanding the line of communications. 1 pro- 


posed that the burgher forces should be called out, and _ 


* . 
Sir Charles Warren Subsequently sent a statement to the Commission. Vive Appendix page 643, post. 
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hat, in addition, a homestead force should be estab- 
lished to defend the homesteads, and not for work in the 
field. Had this been done then, and had the suspected 
burghers been disarmed and sent to their homes, the 
raids on Cape Colony could never have taken place. 
These burghers would have been equal to 50,000 men 
in the Cape Colony, and would have greatly relieved our 
Imperial troops. On the whole, I consider that the 
troops we had in the field were enormously in excess of 
what we should have required had they been really effici- 
ent. I consider that 90,000 efficient troops would have 
been sufficient ; but the number of cavalry would have 
had to be increased far beyond that laid down in our 
regulations for an army in the field; and an entirely 
different system of warfare to that adopted would have 
been necessary. 

15661. I understand that you are satisfied that if the 
methods had been adequate, 250,000 men would not have 
been required at all ?—Quite so. 

15662. And that that arises from the defective organi- 
sation of the Army itself ?—Yes. 


15663. What exactly do you mean by that? What 
do you point at as the defective organisation in the Army ? 
—The officers and men were absolutely untrained for 
that kind of warfare ; they were unable to use their eyes, 
they did not know how to use their rifles, they did not 
know how to take cover ; inevery possible way they were 
unfitted for that kind of work, but they very rapidly 
acquired the powers. 


15664. Is that a defect which is inseparable from the 
training of an Army in peace time ?—Not in the least. 


15665. How would you meet the difficulties ?—It 
arises because our soldiers are drilled too much on the 
barrack square, they are not taught to use their eyes, 
when they go route marching as a rule there is no fictitious 
_enemy, and there is nothing for them to look for. The 
training is extremely defective in that respect, or was. 


15666. But you think it could be rectified ?—Entirely. 


15667. And as to numbers at the time of the outbreak 
of the war, there were not sufficient troops in Natal to 
resist the Boers ?—No. 


15668. Have you formed any estimate of the number 
of troops that would have been required to resist the 
Boers at that time ?—It all depended whether we could 
have taken possession of the heads of the passes ; if we 
had had possession of the heads of the passes it would 
have required a much smaller number than if we could 
not do so, because the passes into Natal are the keys of 
the position. I should think about 40,000 of efficient 
troops would have been required at the time the Boers 
put the whole of their force into Natal. 

15669. To defend the passes against an invasion ?— 
And to keep them out. 

15670. For defence alone ?—Yes. 

15671. You are not speaking of any question of an 
advance ?—I consider that 90,000 troops in South Africa 
would have been sufficient to have got up to Pretoria if 
the burghers in addition had been called out early in the 
Cape Colony, and that the greater number of those troops 
might have been placed in Natal. I should have pre- 
ferred the advance by the western route, but owing to 
the Boers having invaded Natal, the necessity arose for 
an advance through Natal. 

15672. (Sir George Taubman-Goldie.) By the western 
route, do you mean through the Orange Free State or 
through Bechuanaland ?’—Through the Orange Free 
State. 

15673: (Sir Henry Norman.) What do you mean 
exactly by calling out the burghers ?—Under the Burgher 
Law in the Cape Colony every man has to turn out and 
fight for the defence of the Colony, and if Cape Colony 
had called out the burghers they could have disarmed 
those who were suspected, and the remainder would have 
been an efficient corps ; and if they had been kept under 
control by districts, the centre of each district being along 
each line of railway (that is to say, if there had been three 
districts), the whole of the Cape Colony would have been 
entirely under control and kept in order by the burghers. 

15674, I think we had evidence that there was great 
difficulty in keeping spies and disloyal people out of our 
local levies which were raised ?—Yes, of course there 
were a certain number of men who were uncertain, but 
most of the men were known absolutely as being loyal 
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_ or disloyal ; there were very marked lines between the 
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loyals and disloyals in the Cape Colony. Of course it General Sir 


would be very difficult at any time to prevent spies. 

15675. (Chairman.) But the burghers could not have 
been called out without the co-operation of the local 
Government ?—No, they could not. 


15676. And the local Government I think at that time 19 Feb. 1903. 


objected ?—I am under the impression that that was 
the case, but I do not know. 

15677. But with the force actually in Natal, you 
think it was impracticable to occupy even Ladysmitht 
efficiently ?—Yes, inefficient as they were; if they had 
been efficient it would have been different—if the cavalry 
could have worked as mounted infantry it would have 
been quite a different matter. : 

15678. How would that have affected the occupation of 
Ladysmith ?—Because instead of Ladysmith being occu- 
pied as a very small centre, we might have had our 
troops occupying a very large area. 


15679. Around Ladysmith ?—Around Ladysmith, yes. 


15680. You said that “ Ladysmith had been condemned 
as a military station from its unhealthy condition ;” 
where did you get that ?—I have always heard that; I 
have got no documents to show it, but I have been told 
that it had been condemned. 

15681. Ladysmith had been selected as one post for 
the defence under the local schemes; were you aware 
of that ?—I was told that batteries had been sent away 
from Ladysmith previously on account of the unhealthy 
condition, but I have no more ground for saying it than 
what I heard on all sides on the subject. 


15682. You have stated ten different points which you 
think were either ignored or unknown at the beginning 
of the war; a good many of those arose out of the char- 
acteristics of South African warfare, I think ?—Yes. 

15683. Were they matters which you think had been 
brought to the knowledge of military men sufficiently 
to have been taken into account ?—Oh, yes, many of 
them ; for instance, in the Bechuanaland Expedition I 
had arranged with the War Office before I went out 
that the officers were to be dressed like the men, with 
distinctions, so that they could not be seen at a distance, 
and that the officers were to be armed with rifles. That 
was in 1884. I always looked upon our difficulties at 
Majuba as arising from our officers not being instructed 
to use their rifles, and not being able to instruct the men 
to put down their sights ; that is only an impression, but 
I was so impressed with it that when I had command of 
the Bechuanaland Expedition I requested the War Office 
to allow the officers to be armed with the rifle. 

15684. And were those reports submitted by you at 
that time to the Government ?—Oh, yes; they were 
allowed by the Mobilisation Committee. 

15685. Are they on record in the War Office ?—Oh, 
yes, they are on record. They will be found under the 
head of the proceedings of the Mobilisation Committee 
during October, 1884, I think, but, at any rate, during 
the time arrangements were made for the Bechuanaland 
Expedition. | 

15686. But there was no evidence that they had been 
taken into account in the preparations made for this 
war ?—No, I do not think they were; they seemed to 
have been quite lost sight of- 

15687. Also the Drill Book, as it then existed, was 
inefficient?—Yes, the Drill Book advocates an attack 
from one particular point, and now an advance along the 
whole line, and that creates a great difficulty, because 
a small body of men, a small line attacking, is thus subject. 
(with the long rifle fire) to enfilade, whereas if the whole 
line attacks, the Boers (I may say the Boers because 
this is really pertinent to the Boer warfare) are obliged 
to retire as the whole line advances, and the troops 
are not subject in the same way to enfilade fire. 

15688. That defect in the Drill Book applies chiefly 
to Boer warfare, and might not apply to European war- 
fare ?—It would apply to European warfare if the Euro- 
pean troops are taught to fire at long ranges. Prince 
Kraft, in his ‘* Letter: on Infantry,” speaks upon that 
very subject after the Franco-Prussian War, so that there 
is no doubt it was looked into. 

15689. So that the lessons which you say were learnt. 
after hard fighting would, you think, not be thrown 
away in the case of European wars hereafter ?—No, the 
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lessons learnt in South Africa are of the utmost use for 
They ought to make our troops the 
best troops in the world for fighting provided they are 
made use of, but if they are thrown on one side, as so 
many lessons have been thrown on one side, they would 
be useless. 

15690. You say that your calculation at the end of 
December was that you ought to have had four Divisions 
in Natal to properly relieve Ladysmith ?—Yes. — 

15691. With three Divisions you could not get a long 
enough line ?7—Yes. 

15692. But still you insist that they must have been 
efficient troops ?—Yes. I think four Divisions could have 
advanced to the relief of Ladysmith ; with their divisions 
as they were we were just short, and I mentioned that to 
Lord Roberts in my telegram of the 12ch February, that 
we required more guns to assist us, that we were just not 
strong enough to be able to advance unless we had 
more guns of position, which were sent up, and enabled 


‘us to advance after 12th February 


15693. (Sir Henry Norman.) They greatly improved 
in efficiency after a few months ?—The troops ? 


15694. Yes ?—The troops changed almost completely 
after they had been under fire. It was a most remark- 
able thing that they could not at first be persuaded to 
take cover, but when they lost very heavily, then they 
took cover at once individually. Of course, as to the use 
of their eyesight it took a considerable time before they 
acquired practice and could see the Boers. 


15695. (Sir John Jackson.) You stated that the cavalry 
were not fit for their work—in what particular way was 
that ?—They had not been accustomed to work as mounted 
infantry at all, and they did not understand the scouting 
or reconnoitring for that class of work, and their shooting 
weapons were many of them supposed to be good weapons, 
but as far as I could make out, they could not shoot well 
beyond 1,200 yards; they shot fairly well up to 1,200 
yards ; but the Boers fought at long ranges, very often 
at 2,000 yards, and the result was that when the cavalry 
went (in a mountainous country) up a valley—they could 
not go along the sides—the Boers had only to get round 
them at a distance, and they enclosed them. 


15696. So that it was mainly due to the special nature 
of the Boers’ fighting and the nature of the country there ? 
—And to the nature of the country, but they were not 
accustomed to use their eyes. 


15697. (Chairman.) Then the second head is the 
quality of the men of the Regular and Auxiliary 
Forces ?—Shooting Capacity : Infantry—Collective firing 
very good. Individual firing, fair. Judging distances, 
very defective for want of practice and experience. Hye- 
sight good enough, but nearly useless for want of practice 
in looking for an enemy Cavalry—Almost useless at 
first for want of practice, for want of a good weapon, for 
want of training as mounted infantry. Auxiliaries— 
Some very good, some very bad; on the whole, fair. 

Marching: Infantry—Excellent. Volunteers—Uncer- 
tain, for want of practice. Marching on Horseback— 
Bad, for want of both horsemanship and horsemaster- 
ship. 

Horsemanship: Cavalry—Good for real cavalry work, 
but very indifferent for mounted infantry work. Horses 
quite untrained for such work. Mounted infantry— 
Very indifferent. Auxiliaries—Some excellent, some bad. 

Horsemastership: Bad generally, amongst officers and 





men, except in the Royal Artillery. The artillery horse- 


mastership, though not always adapted to the country, 
was characterised by good judgment and discretion. They 
saved their horses in a wonderful manner by their care of 
them. 

Intrenchments and Cover: Most defective at first in 
all branches, except the Royal Navy. It was impossible 
to convince either officers or men of the necessity of taking 
cover until they learned it by sad experience in severe 
losses. The whole traditions of the Army are against 
taking cover. It is a very honourable view, but it does 
not suit modern warfare, unless there ig a preponderating 
force; then it can afford to neglect cover. As soon as 
experience was gained the soldiers commenced taking 
cover of their own accord, and learred to do it very well 
but it was done by the men from the lessons they learnt 
Most of our severe losses were due to the want of meres: 
in this reSpect of the individual. 
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General Physique: General physique and morale 
very good. Endurance most pronounced. Good spirits 
of the troops, under the most trying circumstances, 
most remarkable. Intelligence only defective because 
it has not been developed in peace ; it is there. The im- 
provement in officers and men after they had once been 
in action was most remarkable. A soldier after six 
months’ fighting was equal to ten of what he had been 
at first, and a battalion was at least double its value. 


15698. You have already amplified your statement 
with regard to the shooting ; as a whole do you think our 
shooting compared well with that of the Boers ?—I have 
often tested the shooting of our men with Boer standards 
of shooting when I have inspected regiments. I put 
up six bottles together at 100 yards and got men from 
companies to pick them off, and I generally found six 
men per company could pick off the six bottles in six 
shots, and the Boers used to consider that really good 
shooting ; so that you may consider that 6 per cent. of 
our men (as far as I can judge, probably in every battalion) 
were equal to first class Boers in shooting. I should con- 
sider that the shooting of our men in that way was good, 
but the eyesight, the picking out of the Boer, was very 
inferior, as they had not acquired any power of picking 
up objects. With the exception of the Navy we had no 
people who could use their eyes at first. 


15699. The class from which the recruits come would 
probably never be practised in anything of the kind ?— 
Quite so ; my opinion is that they ought to be taught to 
use their eyes a good deal more than they do, and when 
they join the Service they ought to be taught to use their 
eyes. Only last year I saw a Volunteer regiment march- 
ing through Scotland simply in column; they went, I 
think, a three days’ march, and they never looked about 
them ; there was nothing for them to observe, they simply 
marched through the country. To my mind, except for 
testing their marching qualities, the march was absolutely 
useless, and yet it could have been made of the greatest 
use if an enemy had been placed on the hills and they had 
been taught to observe them, how they looked under 
different circumstances in the heather or among rocks, 
but nothing of that kind was done, and that, to my mind, 
is the great defect in our Army. 


15700. How would you have made them observe the 
enemy ? How would you have got at the private soldier 
in a matter of that kind marching through the country ? 
—I have always found them most keen directly we put 
an enemy out. It is a matter I have done constantly. 
T have had a fictitious enemy out, and the men were always 
most keen to spot them. 


15701. Did you question the men ?—Oh, yes, and if 
necessary I would give them prizes for the best observers ; 
it all comes into judging of distances. \What I have 
frequently done is to have ambuscades, and I told the men 
they were to be surprised somewhere, and they are all 
on the yw vive, and they are as smart as possible using 
their eyesight and looking in every direction. 


15702. You say among the auxiliaries some were very | 


good and some very bad ?—Yes, it is impossible to give 
any average account of them, because some of them were 
most excellent, both from Canada and Australia and from 
our own country ; men like gamekeepers and that class of 
men were most excellent, but some of them from all 
countries were useless. 


15703. What auxiliaries did you have practical know- 
ledge of ?—Canadians and South Africans. 


15704. Not Australians ?—No. I came across some 
Australians. ) 

15705. The Canadians were good ?—The Canadians 
were very good when they came from the country, but 
I do not think the town men from Australia or Canada 
were better than our own men. 

15706. (Sir Frederick Darley.) There were very few 
town men from Australia ?—Yes; I cannot say about 
the Australians. 

15707. (Chairman.) And do you say the same of the 
South Africans ?—Yes, very much so; some of the South 
Africans were absolutely useless, although most of them 
were very expert. It depended on how they were brought 
up. 

15708. (Sir John. Bdge.) On the question of picking. 
up objects, a good deal depends on the knowledge of the 
man with the rifle in his hands of the nature of the 
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object he wants to pick up and how it looks in different spoken to a brigade, and I have told the officers and —_Ljout.- 
situations ?—Yes. - men that if they did not take cover they would lose General Sir 
15709. Does not a great deal also depend even almost half their force, and yet it was impossible to get them Charles 
more than that on his knowledge of what appearance to do it. I made them go through the same manceuvres pei 
other objects will present on the field, or in the deer two or three times in order to try to get them to take oe Dee a 


forest, or wherever it may be ?—Yes, of course, it re- 
> = c . 
quires a certain time spent in the country. 


15710. That is what I am coming to: you might be 
able to pick up objects very well on a moor or in a deer 
forest in Scotland, and be unable for some time to pick 
them up in South Africa ?—Yes, but if you could once 
pick them up under one set of circumstances you would 
very soon acquire the habit of picking them up under 
another. 

15711. I do not see exactly how you could train a man 
at home to be immediately efficient in picking up objects 
in South Africa ?—I think that if our men had been 
trained on the waste lands in Scotland, Ireland, and 
parts of England they would not have found any very 
great difficulty in picking up objects. 

15712. In acquiring the knowledge of what objects were 
like at a distance ?—Yes, and then under different cir- 
cumstances they would be able to acquire it quickly 
in South Africa ; but at the same time one must acknow- 
ledge that with smokeless powder, even with trained 
men, it is most difficult to pick out a body of men, espe- 
cially considering the wiles the Boers resorted to of throw- 
ing the earth from the trenches in front or behind, 
or in different places, so as to give the semblance of earth- 
works thrown up in a different direction, and matters 
of that kind. 


15713. My reason for asking this is that a man I know, 
who was capable of picking up objects at home in the 
Highlands very quickly, found very great difficulty in 
the Himalayas for some time owing to his not knowing 
how small shrubs and rocks and all that kind of thing 
would look at a distance in the land he was in ?—Quite 
so, but [ think he probably acquired it much more quickly 
than a man who had had no education at all. 

(Sir John Hdge.) I grant that. 


15714. (Sir John Jackson.) Did you find the air much 
clearer ?—Very much clearer—quite different ; you could 
see easily at 10,000 yards. 

15715. Certainly much clearer than in Scotland ?7— 
Yes. 

15716. (Sir John Hdge.) There again there would be 
the difficulty of judging distances ?—Yes, that was the 
very great difficulty. 

15717. May I ask you another question: I suppose 
you have had a good deal of practical experience in matters 
of judging distance ?—Yes. 

17518. Do you find that there is a greater difficulty 
in judging distance across valleys than there is on the 
flat ?—Oh, yes; each feature of the ground presents a 
different difficulty, but then men must acquire power 
of differentiating whether they are looking over a hill 
or across a valley or down a valley. 

15719. At any rate on that point you say our troops 
at home ought to be practised in judging distances not 
only on the flat but on undulating ground and the hill- 
sides ?—I think so, most decidedly. 

15720. (Sir Henry Norman.) You say the marching 
of the infantry was excellent; had they long marches 
to make ?—In Natal they had no long marches, but on 
the western side they had long marches, 

15721. And from the first were they excellent in march- 
ing, or was it after practice ?—They were very superior 
to what they were in 1878—quite different men. 

15722. From the first ?—From the first; they were 
absolutely different to what they were in former days, 
since the recent orders for continuous route marching 
had come in, 

15723. The volunteers were uncertain for want of 
practice ?—Yes, a good number of volunteers fell out; 
some were very good men at marching, and others fell 
out more than the infantry did, because they had not 
had route marching, 

15724, And it was very difficult to get the men and 
officers to take up cover ?—They could not be persuaded 
to do so at all. 

15725. Until they were shot at ?—That is so; it was 
the only thing that would drive it into them. I have 
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cover, but I could not get them to take it up intelli- 
gently, and yet the moment they were subject to severe 
losses the men immediately learnt individually how to 
take cover. 

15726. It is very satisfactory that you are able to 
Say that the general physique and morale were very 
good, and the endurance most pronounced ?—It was 
perfectly marvellous. 

15727. They had also good spirits under trying 
circumstances ?—Some of it is due to the climate of 
South Africa, but, in spite of that, to me it was the 
most marvellous thing to see how our men were able to 
get through the work they did, wet night after night. 
When they first crossed the Tugela we had no blankets, 
and the men were in their wet khaki night after night, 
and yet they did not suffer. 

15728. (Sir John Jackson.) What season of the year 
was that ?—The beginning of summer; at the same 
time it was very cold up in the hills. 

15729. (Sir Henry Norman.) Those are some excel- 
lent qualities which they possessed as soldiers ?—Oh, 

es. 

15730. In fact, they only wanted instruction ?—It 
appears to me that what they wanted was instruction. 

15731. (Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal.) 1 did not 
notice at the moment what you said about the 
Canadians you had seen. I think you said that those 
from the country were good, but that those from the 
towns were not equally serviceable ?—Yes. 

15732. What particular contingent of Canadians had 
you ?—] had with me a battery of artillery. 

15733. Canadian artillery ?—Yes. 

15734. Mounted men ?—Yes, mounted men. 

15735. Did you consider them good serviceable men ? 
—Yes. I should say they were very good; some of 
them were very rough men, but I consider them very 
good. Now and again difficulties occurred, and I generally 
found the men who got into difficulties were the 
townmen. I used to inquire about it. 

15736. The discipline was not very good, then, was 
it ?—Well, I heard that the battery with me had got 
into difficulties at Prieska, but while with me they 
behaved exceedingly well. I spoke to them when they 
first came, and they behaved very well indeed; but I 
had heard a bad account of them down at Prieska. 

15737. It happened, I think, that most of the Cana- 
dians were from the country, and a great many of them 
from the north-west of Canada ?—Yes. 

15738. That portion of it which more nearly re- 
sembles South Africa—at least the Free State portion 
—than any other. Had you the opportunity of seeing 
many of the men from the north-west of Canada ?—No 
I met some lumberers who had been doing lumbering 
work, and J do not know whether those are from the 
north-west or not. 

15739. Of course, they are from the country alto- 
gether ?—Yes, those were all excellent men. 

15740. (Chairman.) Then the next head is deductions 
from the experience of the war in connection with the 
training and duties of regimental and staff officers ?— 
This is too big a subject to make a summary of, for a 
total reorganisation is necessary for efficiency. I make 
one or two suggestions: (1) The regulations of Home, 
India, and the Colonies require to be on one basis. At 
present officers spend half their service in learning and 
unlearning regulations which ought to be second nature 
to them, and require no thought. It is impossible that 
the Army can never be efficient with such an element 
of disintegration. (2) Staff officers require a great deal 
to learn. If on every forth or fifth field day regi- 
mental officers were called on to criticise the staff. it 
would do some good. The staff are constantly doing 
executive duties and omitting their staff duties. The 
headquarters staff nurse the generals of division, the 
divisional staff nurse the brigaders, the brigade staff 
nurse the battalion commanders, and the adjutants 
nurse the captains. The whole system is most defective. 
(3) The captains of companies require more authority. 
If there is to be selection for promotion, the whole of 
each rank in the Army (for each branch) must be on 
one roster. The seconds in command should be assured 
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of promotion if they do not fail in their duty, other- 
wise for four years they do nothing. 

15741. You do not profess in the remarks you have 
submitted to us to deal comprehensively with so big a 
subject ?—I think it is an extremely large subject, and 
I found it very difficult to summarise, because I do not 
like the present system. 

15742. Of course, what you have given us is just one 
or two suggestions; I do not know if you wish in any 
way to amplify the first one, in which you say that the 
regulations of Home, India, and the Colonies require 
to be on one basis ?—I think that is a very important 
matter, because I have had battalions coming to me 
from India who not only did not know any of our 
regulations, but seemed to think that the Indian 
regulations were far the best, and that they should 
stick to them. I had great difficulty in bringing them 
round to take up our regulations. 

15743. Are you speaking of regimental or staff 
officers ?—I am talking of regiments—battalions. 

15744. Do the regulations in India with regard to a 
British regiment differ distinctly from the regulations 
at home ?—The internal regulations are quite different. 

15745. (Sir Henry Norman.) Is not that almost 
necessary considering the conditions of climate and so 
on ?—I think they ought to be differentiated for the 
different climates. It is absolutely necessary, but I 
think the groundwork, the basis, should be the same. 
In India I believe they have an excellent code, but we 
have nothing laid down; we have so much that is matter 
of custom, and it is most difficult for a commanding 
officer to get hold of these customs after having been 
away from England a great number of years; there is 
nothing to refer to, and then the tradition is lost. They 
come back, and they do not know how to get hold of 
the system we have at home. We want a code of 
regulations for all the internal barrack work, because 
there is so much of the time of officers and men taken 
up with the learning the ordinary work in barracks when 
they arrive. j 

15746. ““The captains of companies require more 
authority,” you said. In what direction do you think 
they ought to have more authority ?—I think they 
should have more responsibility with regard to the men 
of their companies ; in fact, a great deal of the work that 
the general has been doing hitherto in supervising the 
regiment I think should be delegated to the colonel of 
the regiment, and the captain should have a good deal 
of the work that the colonel has occupied himself in, 
To give you an instance, when I was commanding the 
Thames District I had all the reports of the captains of 
companies of every battalion to look through, and it 
was impossible that I could carefully look through the 
whole of these company reports. Each colonel should 
be qualified to look through the reports of the com- 
panies, and give a report to the general officer, and the 
general officer should supervise generally to see how 
the colonel of the regiment is doing his work. The 
company training that we have at the present tim: is 
a most excellent improvement on what it was in former 
days ; it has made our young officers, ‘ 

15747. You mean the companies being taken off a 
duty 7—Yes, and given a certain training. It is most 
excellent. 

15748. I do not quite understand what is meant by 
“Tf there is to be selection for promotion, the whole of 
each rank in the Army for each branch must be on one 
roster”? ?—I mean this, that supposing promotion were 
to go in regiments as it does at the present time, by an 
officer being selected for promotion (as was recom- 
mended by the Committee on Military Education), 
and if he is promoted in that regiment the posi- 
tion would be unbearable, he could not get on 
with the rest of the officers, and it is necessary that he 
should move. I have spoken upon that subject often to 
German officers, and they say it is quite impossible that 
we should work it in battalions ; they say that we must 
have it on one roster as they have. I do not mean but 
one roster for the whole kingdom ; it might be worked 
by Army Corps, or if that is too bulky it might be 
arranged in divisions of some kind. What I mean 
= that if an officer is selected for promotion in a batta- 
lion he should not remain in that battalion or in that 
regiment. 

15749. (Str Frederick Darley.) You mean he should 
not be promoted in his own regiment ?—That is 80. 


15750. (Sir Henry Norman.)  Qyer the heads of 
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others I presume you mean 7—I mean over the heacs 
of others. 


15751, But as to ordinary promotion in which a man 
is not specially selected, would you not have that in the 
regiment, or do you assume that all men should be selected? 
—I assumed that the Military Education Committee 
proposed that it should be as in the Navy, entirely by 
selection. 

15752. It is rather different in the Navy, is it not; a 
man remains three years or so in a ship, and then goes 
to another one, while a man remains in a regiment for 
life practically ?—I am not advocating promotion by 
selection ; I am only saying that if it is by selection then 
they should be on one roster. I do not advocate pro- 
motion by selection at all, and I think there are very 
great difficulties connected with it. 

15753. You really only mean that when a man is 
selected for promotion he should go to another regiment ? 
—That is so. 

15754. And not go over the heads of his brother officers ? 
—Yes. 

15755. (Stir Frederick Darley.) Is not that generally 
the case, that when a man is selected for promotion he 
is passed into another regiment ?—Yes, but selection is 
not the rule at present ; I meant if it was to be made the 
rule according to the proposal of the Military Education 
Committee. It is the exception now. 

15756. (Sir Henry Norman.) You said “‘ The seconds 
in command should be assured of promotion if they do 
not fail in their duty, otherwise for four years they do 
nothing.” Is it your experience they have nothing to 
do ?—My experience is they do comparatively nothing. 
I have known an officer when he has served his time as 
second in command ask that he might be transferred to 
the other battalion on promotion (when two seconds in 
command have come at the same time). The answer of 
the War Office has been that there is no certainty whatever 
that he will have any promotion at all, as he may be passed 
over. That is most deterring to them; they are in the 
condition that they do not know in the least what will 
happen to them. 

15757. (Sir Frederick Darley.) I thought perhaps 
you meant by “ The captains of companies require more 
authority,” the training of captains of companies to 
take the initiative; in other words, to be capable of 
taking command of a unit under certain circumstances ? 
—They ought to be able to do it because in an advance 
a captain is obliged to take the initiative, and they ought 
to be accustomed to that. That I look upon as a necessity 
with regard to the drill. I meant that they required more 
authority in the internal discipline. 

15758. Do you not think our captains ought to ke 
trained to take the initiative ?—Yes, I think it is part of 
the ordinary training. 

15759. Are they now trained ?—Not 


sufficiently . 
There are no grounds to train them in. 


15760. And sometimes not sufficient men to train ?— 


That is the very great difficulty, we cannot get our men. 

15761. Are you aware that in the German Army it is 
part of the training of a captain to take the initiative ?— 
Yes, but the training in the German Army is so very 
different, because they get them altogether by divisions 
and by Army Corps, whereas a great deal of our training 
goes on at isolated stations where there is a regiment by 
itselfi—take Hong Kong, for instance, or Singapore, or 
Bermuda. 

15762. (Sir John Edge.) In the German Army are the 
Army Corps arranged territorially ?—I believe so, 

15763. That is not the rule followed in this country ?— 
No. 

15764. How would you apply the general roster for 
officers ?—I. was not proposing it ; I was only saying that 
if selection is made the rule then a general roster would be 
necessary. 

15765. I quite understand that, but howgwould you 
apply it ?—You could not apply it by Army Corps, be- 
cause the Army Corps this year may be composed of 
absolutely different regiments from what the Army Corps 
may be composed of next year ?—It could be arranged 
bv a certain number of regiments being grouped together 
just as the artillery do. 

15766. That would be a limited roster, of course ?— 
Yes. 

15767. And the limited roster would not carry out the 
principle of selection really because the men could only 
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be promoted on the limited roster when there were 
vacancies /—Yes. 


15768. If there were one general roster for the Army 
aman would go up to a vacancy as it occurred, but it 
you had limited rosters you would come ba:k to the 
regimental system extended ?—You have that in Ger- 
many, because each State has its own Army, | suppose, 
so that you come to the same thing. 


15769. I do not see how it is to be done here. I do 
not know, and I merely ask you to give me the informa- 
tion. Another result of having a roster of that kind 
appears to me to follow, and that is that you might have 
regiments ofticered by men who had little or no experi- 
ence of the regiment ?—Yes. 


15770. Would that be an advantage or a disadvan- 
tage ?—I think there would be both advantages and dis- 
advantages; there would be new ideas coming into the 
‘regiment, 


15771. (Chairman.) Taking the next head of your 
précis, will you state your views on the supplies of 
ammunition, equipment, food and forage?—(a) Ammu- 
nition.—No observation. (b) Equipment.—The knap- 
sack and (“and” was altered to “or”; see Question 
15791) valise of the soldier on service in South Africa is 
an absurdity. The pouch belts shed their ammunition. 
(c) Food.—The food was, on the whole, excellent. In 
January, 1900, in Natal there wasa defect. Troops were 
not allowed to have fresh meat when they could get it; 
they were ordered to eat tinned meat. Tinned meat is 
very heating, and upsets the stomach of most men after a 
few days, and coming on top of a long sea voyage 1t 1n- 
duced intolerable thirst. It was this artificial thirst, and 
not thirst for want of water that was principally felt 
on Spion Kop. The 2lb. tins gave out early in January, 
1900, and troops were served out with 7lb. or 8lb. tins, 
which had to be carried by the men, as the soft meat 
could not be carried in the haversack. The result was 
that the men threw tins away. On one occasion, on the 
march I ordered these tins of meat to be put in a wagon, 
as they were found in the road, and a large number were 
collected. Horses.—Many of the horses sent out from 
Austria, England, Argentina were not worth their salt. 
‘They were sent up to the front too soon after landing, 
and worked before they were fit, and with defective 
hhorsemastership they gave out in a few days. The 
waste of horse flesh was quite appalling. The Cape 
horses were out and wut the best for riding, but too light 
“for draught. 


15772. As to supplies, I think your general view is 
that they were well done?—As far as I came across them 
I think the food was very good indeed; some of the 
‘best meat I have ever tasted was some of the frozen 
meat that came up to Orange River. 


15773. What about the tinned meat ?—It was as good 
as it could be, but tinned meat is very bad for a soldier 
‘to work upon. Many of our men threw it away ; they 
could not eat it, as it affected their stomachs. 


15774. We had some statements about the large tins 
which were sent at a certain time; you say you saw a 
good many of them thrown away ?—The men would not 
-earry them; the only way I got over it was that I gave 
‘them two days’ meat in one day, and then one day they 
‘had none. That was the only way we could manage it, 
so that they should be able to eat their full ration. 


15775. Where did that take place, in Natal ?—In 
Natal. 


15776. Did you see any large accumulations of half- 
used tins anywhere ?—No, but I have seen men in the 
‘railway trains throwing the tins out of the windows, and 
the kaffirs running and picking up the tins, and salaam- 
‘ing to them, thanking them, so that there was evidently 
food in the tins. I have seen that all the way up on 
sthe railway trains, where troops have been moving. 


15777. Statements have been made that there were 
vast accumulations of putrid meat from tins in Natal; 
‘you did not see anything of that kind?—No, I saw 
nothing of that kind. I do mot think there was any- 
thing more than the men could eat, but the tinned meat 
‘became so repulsive to the stomach after a time that 
“they threw it away. 

15778. As to horses, I think you agree with what we 
‘have had a good deal of evidence about, namely, that 
they were sent too soon to the front ?—Oh, yes. 


15779. That was a cause, or one of the chief causes, of 
the waste of horse flesh?—Yes, and the want of know- 
ledge of horsemanship. I think the officers of all ranks 
-are not sufficiently taught about horses, and I think if 
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every oflicer could shoe a horse, and know something 


; LIneut. 
about the ways of a horse, things would be much better. (eneral Sir 
15780. (Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal.) You say Charles 
that many of the horses sent out from Austria, England, Warren, 
and the Argentina were not worth their salt /—When iy 


they arrived. i oa 
15781. Do you consider that the condition of the camp 19 Feb. 1903. 

at Green Point, where a great number of the horses were 
sent, was satisfactory? I did not see sufficient of 

that to say, but I thiak there was a great want of care 
generally in looking after horses. 1t was not realised 1n 

the least that horses are so delicate; I do not think it 

has ever been brought before officers that horses in their 

habits are quite as delicate as human beings, and re- 

quire the greatest care. On one occasion when J had 

special tanks with water for the horses in Natal several 

officers came to me and said it was utterly unnecessary. 

The horses had been brought into the dams, and they 
churned up the mud with their feet, and then drank 

that stuff, and, of course, they were all sick. Horses 
Tequire pure water as much as human beings, but 

that is not brought before the minds of officers, and 

they do not realise the importance in a campaign of 

horses having good water. Directly you give them 

good water the horses begin to mend. On several occa- 

sions I have been told the horseg are off their feed, and 

I have said, ‘ Well, we must see about their water” ; 

and when we have arranged about the water, and given 

them good, clean water, they have picked up at once. It 

was not the fault of the food. 


15782. After the Cape horse which do you consider 
were the best of the others ?—I should think the Irish 
horse, but I am not at all certain, as it is so difficult to 
know where the horses came from. 


15785. By the Irish horse I suppose you mean horses 
from Enzland or the United Kingdom generally 7—Yes. 
The great difticulty about the horses from this country 
is that they lose their feet upon the slippery soil; the 
Cape soil is often hard and slippery, and they have not 
got accustomed to it, and lose their legs, and come down 
so frequently. They are not certain like the Cape 
horse ; the Cape horses from habit know exactly when 
they put their feet down what they are to meet with, 
but the English horses do not, and may not acquire 
that knowledge for a year 


_ 15784. As to the South American horses, do you con- 
sider them fairly good ?—The South American horses we 
had in 1884 were excellent, but those we had on this 
occasion that I came across were not good. They had 
no staying power, they were very fat, and we could not 
get them into condition for a long time. 





15785. Then as to those from the outside Colonies, 
such as Australia and Canada, what do you say 
of them? —The only Camadian horses I saw were 
those in the gun carriages, and they were very fairly 
good, but they very soon ran down with the food; 
they could not at first eat the food of the Cape Colony, 
and that was one great difficulty. It took them a long 
time to get accustomed to a great deal of the food we 
had for rations. 


15786. It is your experience that tinned meat causes 
greater thirst than the ordinary fresh meat ?—Oh. yes. 


15787. You speak of an artificial thirst; is that expe- 
rienced to any very great extent ?—I will give you an in- 
stance. When I arrived in Cape Colony in 1884, and went 
up to Orange River, I had to march a certain distance 
with some troops in order to secure the position of Lang- 
ford, and when we arrived there we were all dead thirsty 
—we did not know what to do for thirst ; we went down 
to the Orange River and filled ourselves. I drank myself 
guite full, and all through the night I_ was intolerably 
thirsty, although I was full of water. I went and drank 
more water, but I was full of water and intolerably 
thirsty the whole time. Two days after that I was quite 
fit, and I had nothing more to bother myself about with 
regard to thirst, and never thought of thirst in the least : 
it was simply travelling from England, and going 
straight up in that different atmosphere under the dif. 
ferent sun on this march. In Natal our troops forthe 
first fortnight after landing were intolerably thirsty, and 
it just happened that the troops engaged across. the 
Tugela at Spion Kop had only recently landed, and had 
this intolerable thirst, whereas the troops on the next 
ridge to Spion Kop, the Rifle Brigade and another regi- 
ment, got up to the same height; they had more climb- 
ing, and they were just the same time occupied, but di¢ 
not feel thirsty at all, as they had been in the country 
three or four months. 
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15788. You therefore from that consider that it is 
always a very great advantage to have fresh meat where 
it is possible to obtain it ?—Absolutely necessary, I 
think. I wrote upon the subject before I crossed the 
Tugela, but my butchering instruments were taken 
from me and sent to Potgeiter’s Drift ; I was told not to 
kill, and I had no means of killing, and we were obliged 
to eat the tinned meat. It was some Army Service 
Corps question; they thought that the wood required 
for kindling fires would be heavier than the tinned meat, 
and it was a question of a quarter of a pound per man, 
or something of that sort. 

15789. (Sir Henry Norman.) I see you say that the 
pouch belts shed thier ammunition. We have seen a 
great deal in the newspapers about the immense quanti- 
ties of ammunition which were lost all over the country, 
and I suppose that accounts for the immense expenditure 
upon ammunition: was it not known beforehand that 
the pouch belts were not suitable ?—Yes, every field day 
we had, the pouch belts shed thier ammunition, when- 
ever a man doubled, and it was constantly being re- 
ported upon. 

15790. And nothing was done ?—I do not know; the 
reports went forward. It is a very difficult thing for 
the pouches to be made so that they will not shed their 
ammunition when they get a little slack, when they cave 
in. It is a very difficult matter to make a pouch that 
will hold its ammunition, because you may have it half 
full or nearly empty, and if the sides cave in the ends 
will probably bulge out, and the cover does not cover it 
properly, and the ammunition jumps out through the 
ends. I suppose some way could be devised, but nothing 
has been devised yet, apparently. 

15791. You said “The knapsack and valise of the 
soldier on service in South Africa is an absurdity ;”’ did 
they carry knapsacks ?—No, I had intended to put 
“knapsack or valise ;”” I used the word “knapsack,” 
which was the old article. 

15792. They carried a valise ?—Yes. 

15793. Would there be any other means of carrying 
it without a considerable addition to the transport ? — 
What I allude to is the shape of the valise, and the pressure 
it puts upon the man; for the sake of carrying about 
7 lbs. there are about 40 lbs. put on the man with the 
tightness of the belts. On one occasion I was asked 
about it, and I said, “It is much better to have the 
men simply with what they have got in their breeches 
pockets than to put such a valise on their backs, be- 
cause for the sake of carrying this very small number 
of pounds you have the man all tied up when he is march- 
ing, and most uncomfortable.” It was a badly-made 
valise. I marched with the valise in the New Forest 
manceuvres, and I know what it is. 

15794. You think that the valise is badly constructed ? 
—Entirely. 

15795. Has anything been done ?—I have seen some- 
thing about a valise with a hook on each shoulder, so 
that the weight comes on the shoulder with no pressure, 
and anything of that kind would be of very great ad- 
vantage. I think it very important that the men should 
take Something with them, and the officers, too; the 
officers should carry their clothes with them when they 
march. 

15796. (Sir Frederick Darley.) As to the pouch belts, 
if the ammunition was in clips of five, as the the Boers had 
it, would that save the ammunition ?—Yes, that would 
prevent it jumping out. 

15797. Would that prevent the loss you speak of ?— 
It would prevent the very great loss; of course, when 
the clip is broken a little might jump out, but the bulk 
would be saved, and it would be a very great advantage. 

15798. Would you suggest that—that the ammunition 
should be in clips ?—I think it would be a very good 
Suggestion. 

15799. (Chairman.) Will you now give your views on 
the next head of your précis, which is land transport ? 
—(a) Railways: I have no special observations to 
make, except to say that if the military had had the 
repair of the railway in Natal instead of the Colony, 
the work, in my opinion, would have been carried through 
in less than half the time, and at little more cost. (b) Ox 
and Mule Transport: In Natal there were -two sets of 
conductors, One on the part of the Wav Office and one 
on the part of the contractors. On’ the western 5st 
=e Miss ay Conductors on the part of the contractors. 

= an my Opinion @ great mistake, though a 
all saving was effected, very small compared with the 
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expensive method of contract. For example, wagons 
were Secured at 25s. to 30s. per diem, and handed over to 
the contractor, who charged 60s. per diem. I looked upon 
this system as most extravagant. The contractor must 
have made millions over it. The mule transport was 
only useful within certain limits, on account of feed- 
ing the mules with grain. There should have been mule 
transport for infantry, say one battalion per division, 
for work with mounted troops. (c) The traction engines 
did very well on macadamised roads, or on very hard 
even ground, but in the latter case were useless where 
there was wet weather, or where the ground was cut up 
by sluits. 

15800. I do not quite understand your observations on 
the ox and mule transport ; you say that in Natal there 
were two sets of conductors, and on the western side 


only one; do you mean that the western side was the © 


best way ?—No, the eastern side was the best way, be- 
cause we had our own conductors, and we could look to 
them for the condition of the animals, and so forth, 
whereas the contractor had not at all the same views 
as we had. 

15801. Then you go on to speak of the expensive 
method of contract; I suppose you do not mean by your 
example that the increase was simply caused by the extra 
set of conductors ?—Oh, no. It is simply this: that there 
was a contract with Weil and some other contractor to 
pay them £3 each per diem for the wagons, so I under- 
stand, but we could get the wagons for 25s. a day, and 
we were forced to hand them over to the contractors at 
the 25s. or 30s., or somewhere about that, and the con- 
tractor supplied an extra wheel and something else and 
the conductor, and he took the difference. It seemed 
to me that there was a very great waste in that respect. | 

15802. When you say “ we could get the wagons at 25s. 
or 30s.,’” what do you mean by that ?—The officers on the 
spot; for instance, when I arrived at the Orange River, 
when I was made Governor of Griqualand West and 
Bechuanaland, there was no transport, and I was told to 
impress any transport I could find, and I sent round and 


found out all the wagons; instead of pressing them I 


asked them what they would be content to take, and 
their terms were all from 25s. to 30s. 

15803. But you had your powers of impressment behind 
you ?—Yes. Then I proposed that there should be a 
certain percentage put on, and I was told no, that the 
£3 must be charged, and the wagons must be handed 
over to the contractors. Of course, it simplified mat- 
ters very much in the general accounts, but the difference 
was enormous. 

15804. You do not know the details of the contract 
with Weil, I suppose ?—No, I knew nothing more than 


-that—that there was the difference I have mentioned 


between the price at which we obtained them from the 
people and the price the contractors charged. \ 

15805. But the contract with Weil was a standing 
contract made before the war? I do not know. 

15806. (Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal.) You had 
no efficient means of conducting the transport without 
handing it over to the contractors ?—We could have 
done it through the Army Service Corps, but we were. 
not allowed to do it. 

15807. Could you have done it efficiently ?—Certainly. 
I do not know whether it was considered advisable to. 
do it or not, but we have done it. 

15808. (Sir John Hopkins.) In your experience of 
transport, had you the transport that was organised on 
the Cape side, which was a general transport, or the 
regimental transport ?—On the Natal side at first we had 
the regimental transport system, and it was also on the 
eastern side to a certain date, when it was changed to. 
general. 

15809. What is your opinion of the change to general? 
—The change for the general officers was most disastrous, 
whereas before we had everybody most keen to do their 
work, we suddenly found everybody listless and nobody 
taking any interest in the transport. On the other 
hand, they were able to make use of many wagons which 
were otherwise idle, and I think on the west certainly 
there might have been advantages. On the east I could 
not see any advantage» whatever. On the west there 
were advantages, because I suppose there were wagons 
lying idle. On the east we had an arrangement that 
supposing regimental wagons were not employed for two 
or three days, the regimental officer sent in to say “ Our: 
wagons are available,’and then they were used with the 
general transport service until the time came when the. 
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regiments were engaged to march, and then they reverted 
again to the regiments. 

15810. If you were a general officer commanding a 
division, for instance, in a future war, which system would 
you prefer—a mixture of the two ?—I should prefer the 
regimental system tempered with diseretion—that is to say, 
that whenever wagons are not required regimentally, they 
are not to be kept idle, but are to be put at the disposal 
of the Army Service Corps. At the same time an arrange 
ment ought to be made that the Army Service Corps are 
not to work them up to the moment the regiment has to 
march, because on several occasions the wagons were sent 
to us to march with when they had been used the same day 
by the transport service, and, of course, the oxen were 
unfit for the work, but if used with discretion I think the 
regimental system is by far the best, because everybody is 
so keen and anxious to do the work. I have known men 
working all through the night, night and day, under the 
regimental system. 

15811. (Lord Strathcona and Moynt Royal.) There is 
just one point about the railways. I presume the railways 
really belonged to the Colonies in both cases—Natal and 
Cape Colony ?—Yes. | 

15812, And it was on that account that they undertook 
the repairs ?—Yes. 

15813. (Chairman.) Will you now state your views as 
to the adequacy of the Medical and Engineer Services ?— 
Medical Services..—(a) From the purely medical point of 
view, the skill, zeal, and devotion to duty of our medical 
officers during the war is beyond all praise. (b) From the 
sanitation point of view there is much. to be desired. It 
never seems to be clear whether a camp is located according 
to strategic requirements or not, or to what extent the 
question of sanitation is te be considered. The result is 
there were grave defects in the position of many of our 
camps. The duties of medical officers ought to be more 
. clearly defined and their responsibilities laid down. It is 

possible that sanitation is not yet clearly understood, and 
that scientific and medical opinions are not in unison. On 
the following points, however, there can be little doubt :— 
(1) Sufficient attention was not paid to the necessity for 
preventing men washing so close to drinking water as to 
allow of the dirty water running back into reservoir or 
stream, (2) This is particularly the case with regard to 
wells. In all cases wells ought to have their mouths raised, 
so that it is impossible that dirty water can run back into 
them. (3) Water should be drawn off by taps and cocks, 
and not by dipping buckets, whose bottoms are often very 
dirty. (4) The camps require sweeping up constantly. 
Dirty straw and refuse should not be allowed to lie about, 
or be thrown into corners, but ought to be burnt. (5) Men 
should not be camped or bivouacked where horses have 
been picketed. There was an entire absence of regard to 
such considerations in camps hastily formed. In the open 
plains the mounted troops frequently occupied the best 
ground before the infantry came up, and the infantry were 
bivouacked where horses had been. Tf have always found 
that in such cases there is sickness, I am convinced that 
typhoid fever does not belong of necessity to an army in the 
field ; its presence is usually a sign of neglect of some kind. 
Wherever real sanitary precautions are taken typhoid fever 
is at once reduced to a minimum. If there had been 
efficient sanitary regulations in our Army, and if they had 
been attended to, I think that three-fourths or four-fifths 
of our losses from typhoid fever would have been avoided. 
I consider that our regulations have been retrograde in 
late years. .It is impossible that a Provost-Marshal can 
look after such matters. His duty ought to be to look 
after others, and see that they do their duty, and not do the 
duty himself. The whole sanitary service requires recast- 
ing. It ought to be automatic, so that on starting a camp 
or bivouac anywhere things should go straight. Wherever 
troops halt on a march the temporary latrine should be 
pointed out, instead of allowing men to go anywhere. The 
_ only safe expedient is to establish a rule that whenever a 
case of typhoid fever occurs the medical officer and Royal 
Engineer officer will be lieble to be tried by court-martial 
unless they can show that they have adopted all precau- 
tions. This will force the general staff to attend to the 
matter. ; 
Engineer Services.—(a) All the services at which the 
Royal Engineers had had due practice before the war were 
admirably carried out. Nothing can exceed the efficiency 
of the telegraph service and the pontoon train. (hb) 
On the other hand, the field companies Roval Engi- 


neers were not efficient, for want of practice and ex- 
perience. They have no regulations as to their duties, 
and no drill. I brought this matter to the notice of the 
War Office in 1895-6, in the Thames District, and was 
told that a Committee would consider the subject. It is 
essential that field companies should work and manceuvrs 
with troops in peace and do real work, so as to get ex- 
perience. (c) The sanitation of camps and bivouace 
should be jointly in the hands of the medical officers and 
Royal Engineers, and ‘their responsibility should be 
clearly defined. This is a matter of life and death, and 
the officers concerned should be liable to be tried by 
court-martial if they cannot show that they have taken 
efficient precautions, whether in peace time or in war. 
Of course, this means additional expenditure by the State. 
The usual defect is that the State will not spend the 
necessary money on the services required. But if responsi- 
bility were thrown on the medical and Engineer officers, 
and a court-martial brought out where the responsibility 
lay, it would force the War Office into spending the 
necessary money where it is required. (d) One of the 
most retrograde steps taken in recent times was to remove 
the Commanding Royal Engineer of a division from his 
position on the staff of the Divisional General. The result 
has been chaos in many directions. How is it possible for 
a general officer to have his arrangements made in advance 
for crossing rivers, telegraph services, engineer services 
generally, if his Commanding Royal Engineer is cut off 
from him and reduced to the position of the officer com- 
manding a battalion? I do not hesitate to say that much 
of the early confusion during the war is likely to have 
resulted from all responsibility being taken from. the 
Royal Engineer in looking into the future. There is 
exactly the same reason for the Commanding Royal 
Engineer being on the General Staff as there is for the 
Assistant Adjutant-General or the Assistant Quarter- 
master General or the staff officer for transport and 
supplies. It is impossible that a Division can ever work 
in a satisfactory manner if the Commanding Royal 
Engineer and the Officer Commanding Royal Artillery 
communicate with the General Officer through the As- 
sistant Adjutant-General instead of directly as the 
General’s staff officers. 


15814. With regard to the Medical Service, you have 
no criticisms upon it as a medical service, but from 
the sanitation point of view you think there is much to be 
desired ?—Yes. 


15815. You think it ought to be under a distinct sanitary 
officer ?—Or Sanitary Committee. The great difficulty 
in our Service is that So many of our Staff officers are doing 
executive business instead of supervising and seeing that 
the work is done, and if we had a Sanitary Committee that 
was looked after by somebody else, then I think the Sani- 
tary Committee would be the proper persons to carry out 
that kind of work, and to point out what is required. The 
first point to consider is—is a camp placed in a certain 
position for strategical purposes or for ordinary purposes ? 
If for strategical purposes, then those considerations must 
be considered more important than anything else, but, 
as a rule, there is a little latitude, and the position where 
troops can be placed may be in a healthy place, or it may 
be in an unhealthy place, and I think that the sanitary 
officers ought always to have a voice in the matter, and 
to point out that such and such a place is unhealthy. 


15816. Who selects the site of the camp now ?—A 
medical officer goes forward and reports, but he is not in 
any way responsible; he goes forward with the staff 
officers. There is no general rule about that; some staff 
officers are sent forward to select the site, and generally 


the medical officer goes with them, but there is no defined 


responsibility. 

15817. Butis there no officer on the staff whose business 
it is to select the site of a camp ?—Not that I know of. T 
wrote in the very strongest terms of the position we were 
placed in after the relief of Ladysmith near Ladysmith. I 
pointed out that it was a place which was supposed to be a 
typhoid fever ground, and our men in a fortnight were 
down with typhoid fever. Of course they might have 
had it just the same whether they had been placed there or 
not, but there are my reports upon the subject, and of the 
medical officer of my Division, saying most strongly that 
we should not be encamped upon that particular spot of 
ground. 


15818. Stili you were encamped there ?—Yes, we were, 
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and very shortly afterwards’ the whole of my Division 
was subject to typhoid ‘fever. VES pes 
15819. Was it, for strategical reasons that you were 
placed there ?—I do not know; I was not told, . . 
15820. If you were advancing, and had to select a 
camp for, the next night, ‘what staff officer would you, 


as a rule, send onto do that duty ?—I should send a: 


Quartermaster-General, an Engineer, and» a medical 
officer. » . eth sine ' 
15821. Tliat would be your practice ?—Yes. 


15822. Is that what you mean. by a Committee /—.. 


That is the class of committee I should. propose. 

15823... You propose that it should bea recognised 
rule that from the staff of the General there should be 
a committee in whose hands the selection of the site of 
a camp should be placed ?—Yes. us : 

15824. Of course that would leave it to the General 
in any case for strategical reasons to inform his com- 
mittee 7—Certainly. A we 

15825. But you do not advocate the distinct. appoint- 
ment of a sanitary officer in charge of all the sanitary 
conditions ?—No ; I. do not know what class of officer 


should be appointed. ue 


15826. I think what was suggested here was tha 


instead of its being the duty of the Principal Medical . 


Officer.there should be a sanitary branch of the medical 
service 1+-If the medical officers are trained to the work 
then no doubt they could do it, but at present they 
are not trained to the work. 


15827. If there was a branch of the medical service 
which was trained in sanitary work, and an officer from 
that branch set aside for that service, would that be an 
improvement?—I think it would, but what I want to 
lay stress upon is that somebody should be held respon- 
sible, there is nobody responsible at the present time, 
and the result is that these cases of typhoid fever seem, 
to my mind, to be allowed to occur when they should 
not. In my cpinion if the sanitary regulations had 
been attended to properly three-fourths or four-fifths of 
our losses from typhoid fever would have been avoided. 


15828. You put it rather drastically, that “the only 
safe-expedient is to establish a rule that whenever a 
case’ of typhoid fever occurs the medical officer and 
Royal Engineer officer will be liable to be tried by court 
martial unless they can show that they have adopted 
all precautions ”?—Yes ; I was taking the home and 
active service together there, and I was thinking at that 
moment more of the home service, where the Engineer 
officer and the medical officer are the two officers 
nominally responsible. I should add in the Quarter- 
master-General also for active service. 


15829. In home service those two officers are respon- 
sible ?—Yes, 

15830. But not when it comes to active service No. 
At the present time the Engineer builds the barracks 
and keeps them in repair, and the medical officer goes 
round to see that things are in a sanitary condition, so 
that they are the responsible officers in peace, but there 
is no real responsibility attached to them, and the result 
is that they may year after year make proposals, and 
in the Estimates proposals may be made for altera- 
tions which may be cut out by the War. Office, and 
nothing may be done, whereas if real responsibility was 
fixed to them it could then appear before a court that 
they had done what they could, and the responsibility 
would then lie where it should. 

15831. You would not make them responsible for its 
being cut out of the Estimates?—No, but somebody 
else would be responsible then. 


15832. (Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal.) Is it not 
competent for the General in Command to give such in- 
structions with regard to sanitary matters as may 
appear to him necessary, and to insist that they shall 
be attended to ?—You mean on active service ? 


15835. Yes ?—Certainly ; but how is every officer all 
over the country to know of an order brought out by a 
reas Sh ep, when he first goes out on active ser- 
vice ? Ose things ought to be i 
amatter of habit. ay Sih Sid ios vast 


15834. But you consider that in m 

, : an i 
cient precautions were not taken from cated tag 
point of view—such as were possible under the nite 
cumstances of the moment ?—That is my opinion 


15835. Such as could readily have been carried oyt 
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at the time ?—Yes. 


possible that water would go back. ‘That was one of ~ 
the first things I did whenever I went to a place, and =. 
that ought to be a rule of the Service. 


15836. And that was not done?—That was not done. 
15837, (Sur Henry N' orman.) I notice that. you say... 
that the Commanding Royal Engineer of a division, has... - 


been removed from his position on the staff of the, 
Divisional General; when was that done?—I do nov 


know when it was done. The first intimation I had of it, 
although I had just been commanding a district (so that" 
it must have been done. about 1898) was when I was | _ 
going out to South Africa, and I was told that the Com- fe 
manding Engineer was to go with his company in 
er § I said: “I want to talk to the Com- 
manding Engineer and the officer commanding artil- ~ 
lery about our work on the way; I want to have war ~ 
games, and I want to have the whole of my staff”; and 


-another ship. 


then the intimation came down to say that the Com- 
mander of Royal Artillery and the Commanding Royal 
Engineer were not» staff otticers, but only regimental 
officers. Eventually the Commanding Engineer was. 
allowed to come in my ship, but the officer command- 
ing the Artillery Division was not allowed, and went 
with the artillery. © . 

15838. This Engineer officer was commanding a com- 
pany of Engineers?—No, he was to go with the com- 
pany ; there was one company with the division, and he- 
was to go with that company. There was a Major com- — 
manding the company, so that there was no necessity 
for him’to'gor@%* ona om . stati thee 

15839. There was no arrangement like that which 
prevailed in India, that there should be a Field En- 
gineer on the staff of the General Commanding a 


Division ?—The change is quite new. 


15840. But it is a very old custom in India to have 
a Field Engineer, usually a Captain, attached to every 
General Officer and Assistant Field Engineers 10: | 
Brigades, and so on?—Yes, it always has been in the — 


British Service until 1898; in fact, it was down in the - | 


Regulations that the senior Engineer was the St 
Officer to the General Officer. F e Staff 


15841. And you think that alteration having been 
made is a mistake?—I think most terrible blunders 
resulted from it, because it then ceased to be the duty 
of the Commanding Engineer to look forward at all 
and find out whether bridges were wanted, and all those 
cet ey services required for troops cu the 
advance. x 


15842. (Sir Frederick Darley.) It has been suggested 
by witnesses here that there ought to be appointed to 
the staff of each General *Officer a skilled sanitary 
Tees Pega apy ; medical man, so as to advise him > 
with respect to the site of a camp?—I think I 
replied to that question. y ; his 


15843. Would you advise that there should be such 
an officer?—I do not think the medical officers at the 
present moment are qualified, but if they were trained 
they would be. 


15844. I am speaking of a new departure—a trained 
sanitary officer, probably a medical officer ?—I think 
there would be a very great advantage in it. 


a description given by a gentleman who was a witness 
here, himself a medical man; speaking of the 
principal medical officers, he said: “All the senior 
officers, from the principal medical officer down- 
wards, are impressed with a sort. of feeling, first 
of all, that their service is looked at askance, that 
their branch is secondary; and, next, that they 
must not approach any General Commanding Officer 
and certainly not if he has got a title, without 
their knees chattering together with alarm and. fright : 
they must not think of advising him that it really 
would be for the good of the Army if.a camp was. 
not pitched on a certain proposed site, because it is 
covered by stinking horses in various degrees of decom- 
position ” ?—I could not agree with that at all, 

15846. You think that the medical officer 
approach the generals?—I look upon that ae Fae 
possible set of circumstances. The medical officer is on 
the staff of the general and is always with the Sdapraled 

15847. And you think he would not 
askance if he gave advice of that desctiiee ney Tha 


T have mentioned that’ wherever/F. ' 
had the opportunity I used to have the mouths of the ~~ 
wells bricked up or turfed up till they were 2ft. or dft.°- ~~ 
above the surrounding ground, ‘so that it was quite im- 


15845. Have you found anything of this sort? It 18 See Q. 
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it depends very much on the general officer; some 
generals may consider that they know these matters 
with regard to sanitation better than the medical officer, 
and others may take their advice ; but as to looking at 
them askance, I do not know—I think it depends un 
the individual general officer. The medical officer has 
avery opportunity of going to the general officer and 
speaking to him, and I cannot imagine any medical 
officer who knew what was wanted not doing so. I am 
sure they are so filled with a sense of their duty that 
they would do so. 


15848. It was also suggested by the same witness that 
combatant officers should be taught the general prin- 
ciples of sanitation ?—I think that is absolutely neces- 
sary. I think every officer should understand sanita- 
tion because a great deal of the work is done in advance, 
and a great deal of our diffioulties arose from the 
mounted troops in advance spoiling our camping 
ground, not knowing anything about sanitation and 
putting horses in all the best places. 


15849. So that you think every combatant officer 
should understand sanitation?—-I do. It is a very 
simple mat er—only common sense. 


15850. (Chatrman.) Would you next state your views 
about the effective range of the guns, rifles, and other 
armament used ?—Artillery.—A distinction must always 
be made between the use of guns in an open 
country with isolated hills, like that of Western South 
Africa, and the mountain country of Natal. Beazing 
that difference in mind, I have observations to make 
on the following points: (a) The 15-pounder field gun 
was exceedingly defective in 1900 in Nata!, because the 
limit of effective burst of its shrapne! shell was only 
about 3,500 yards, very little above the limit of Boer 
long range rifle fire; the result was that there was 
no space available for vi ey for Sead Sue peat 
could not be properly covered by infantry wi 
latter getting too near the Boer fire. ‘Chis will Sean 
for some of the casualties among the infantry, whic 
would have been avoided ad there been a longer range 
for the burst of shell. This limit has, I hear, been 
increased to 5,500 yards, and if this is so the guns 
would now be quite effective. The absence of common 
shell when the gun was brought against earthworks 
and gun epaulements was sometimes felt. (b) The 
range of the 5-inch howitzer at 5,000 yards was quite 
insufficient. If it could be increased to 6,000 yards 
without increasing the weight of the gun, its effective- 
ness would be enormously increased ; but the projectile 
eannot be diminished in size without diminishing the 
quantity of lyddite too much. Possibly this gun has 
sufficient range for European pee oo and its defect 
was due to the clear atmosphere of the Oape and the 
abnormally long range fire of the Boers. I considered 
that the effect of the lyddite shells 0 the Boers was 
most pronounced, and I look upon their statements 
that they did not mind them fo be mere fiction. (c) 
The semi-mobile 4°7-in. and 5-in. position guns were 
at the last moment brought into the field at the be- 
ginning of the war to meet the heavy long range Boer 
guns. On account of their flat trajectory they cannot 
effectively be used under 5,000 to 6,000 yards, and 
they may he said to be very useful guns from 6,000 %o 
9,000 yards. They were more than a match for the 
Jong range Boer guns. They should form part of the 
equipment of the service manned by the garrisen 
artillery. They can readily be drawn by oxen, car 
march as fast as the troops, and there is no difficulty 
in bringing them into action. There was a marked 
difference between the working of these guns by Royal 
Navy and Royal Artillery. The Royal Navy were 
superior in use of their perceptive faculties in prac- 
tice and experience. The Royal Navy were expert in 
taking cover, both for themselves and their guns, and 
devised expedients readily. The Artillery manned their 
guns in the open, as with field artillery, until ordered 
to take cover, and were not very ready at first in doing 
so. On the other hand, the fire discipline of the Royal 
Artillery was greatly superior to that of the Royal 
Navy, and when they did see their objective their 
shooting was better. In fact, where intelligence was 
the first requisite, the artillery fire discipline was supe- 
rior, because its responsibility rests with the officers, 
‘but where the use of the perceptive faculties was the 
first requisite the Royal Naval system was superior. 
As a case in point, on 24th January, 1900, the naval 
guns were called on to assist the troops on Spion Kop 
at about 10,000 yards range by firing at the Boers ad- 
vancing from the north-east. This was a case where 
the hill top of Spion Kop could be plainly seen, and 
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intelligence was chiefly required in discriminating 
between friend and foe. It is possible that the naval 
officers sighted the guna on this ocrasion. I only give 
it as an example in the abstract, and not to point a 
moral. The following is a summary of general ob- 
servations on the artillery:—The whole system of 
artillery tactics has been revolutionised by our recent 
experience in South Africa owing to our meeting with 
a foe untrammelled by time-honoured tradition, as well 
as by our first experience of smokeless powder. There 
are, however, no lessons derived from artillery duels 
or coming into action under fire, because the Boers 
were always playing for safety with their guns, and 
seldom engaged our artillery unless they had an advan- 
tage of range. The Boers were skilful and shrewd in 
placing their guns in good defensive positions, but 
they were not skilful artillerists, their shooting was 
defective, and thr projectiles untrustworthy. The 
small percemtage of artillery killed and wounded, as 
compared with infantry, points to the defects of the 
Boer guns, projectiles, and skill. Concealment of guns 
both on attack and defence is now a matter of primary 
importance, and in defence can be brought to such per- 
fection that it is almost impossible to locate them. 
Shelter for the gun detachment of position guns is 
an absolute necessity. Artiliery preparation before an 
infantry attack is quite as necessary as ever, but is 
required at a different epoch. The trenches require 
to be searched with howitzers, and a continuous bem- 
bardment goes far to shake the nerves of the occupants 
of trenches when they have been enclosed there day 
after day, as the Boers were without relief. The 
principal use of ths artillery in action in the advance 
was found to consist in sealing the trenches at the 
time of an advance in order to keep down the rifle fira 
of the enemy. This had to be done in such thorough 
unison with the commander of the attacking infantry 
that the firing continues until the troops are close up 
to the trenches, and must go on with increased range 
when the troops take the trenches. If this is cleverly 
done the enemy will be caught in the txenches or sub- 
ject to shrapnel fire in the open when retreating. To 
carry this out well the infantry must have great con- 
fidence in the artillery; but well-trained infantry will 
prefer the risk of a chance shell from friends to the 
unchecked rifle fire of the foe. The advance on Pieters 
with the 11th Brigade is a case in point. In this 
advance 50 Boers were captured in one trench, our artil- 
lery fire preventing their escape. Common shell are 
of little use against trenches, but may be of the greatest 
service in knocking to pieces gun epaulements. If 
common shell had been available in the attack on the 
Rangworthy hills, 19th to 25th January, 1900, the 
pom-poms might have been knocked to pieces. Tho 
great artillery controversy—concentration vf guns versus 
dispersion—still rages fiercely, but it seems to be gene- 
rally admitted that in the advance it is impossible to 
conceal guns if a large number are massed together. 
There is much more to be said in favour of dispersien 
than in former days, but each case must be settled on 
its own merits. Rifles, etc.—The infantry rifle {Lee- 
Metford) was found to be a fairly good weapon, dat 
requires improving up to date. The cavalry rifle or 
carbine, though supposed to be equal to that of the 
infantry, was very inefficiont at long ranges. Up to 
1,200 yards it was probably equai to the infantry Tifle, 
but beyond that it rapidly tails off, and consequently 
the eavalry when armed with it were at a great dis- 
advantage in meeting Boers. The Boers had only to 
keep at 2,000 yards from our cavalry in the hills. and 
they could shoot them down with impunity or surround 
them. Practically it may be said that no advance 
could be made through a hilly country by cavalry 
armed with this weapon. After the relief of Ladysmith 
I believe that all the cavalry were served out with in- 
fantry rifles, and this made an enormous difference in 
their efficiency. Before that they were practically use- 
less in hilly country, and could not do the duties of 
cavalry or mounted infantry. 
war is written it will be found that the cavalry were 
unable to exercise their real functions in the hilly 
country of Natal until after they had been served out 
with the infantry rifle. 


15851. I do not know that I have any further questions 
to ask upon that point; have you anything to add to 
your statement ?—No, I have no further observations, 

15852. You have made certain suggestions as to tha 
future of cur Army ; will you state them ’—This is far 
too extensive a subject for a summary, It would re- 
quire a volume, for I consider that the Army requires 
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reorganisation throughout. I give, however, here some 
of the most important points:—{a) The ‘education of 


the youth of the country (boys and girls), from the | 


earliest age, requirés’ to be put on a different footing, 
so as to call out their individuality, their perceptive 
faculties, and their intelligence. _Everything at present 
is tending to make them as stupid and inane as a flock 
of sheep. The recent changes in inspection of schools, 
under which the inspectors are not permitted to ex- 
amine the children, is most disastrous. (b) The recent 
report of the Committee on Education and Training of 
the Army contains’ most excellent suggestions, but it 
stops short at the most important age in’ the life of the 
officer or soldier;*it does not consider the schooling of 
the lad. It could not well do so, as there: were’ school- 
masters on the Committee. A further report is now 
required from a committee appointed to consider the 
early training of youth from infancy. (c) Officers should 
be taught their duties as soldiers before they learn their 
duties as officers. Every officer ought to know what it 
ig to march in the ranks, to do sentry duty on guard at 
night, to live upon soldier’s rations, etc., so that he 
may realise: what the soldier has to go through. (d) All 
regulations should be on one basis, differentiated for dif- 
ferent climates, peoples, etc; The present ‘difference 
between British and Indian regulations’ should be 
abolisned, as officers are engaged in learning and unlearn- 
ing regulations through their service. Acting to regu- 
lations should be a matter of habit. (e) There should 
be fixed regulations for guards and sentries on service 
duties or active service; without it there must be con- 
stant confusion and loss of stores, prisoners, . etc. Wf} 
Responsibility should be decentralised. Captains should 
have more power, and battalion commanders should 
exercise more supervision, and, at the same time, give 
a freer hand to their subordinates, Everything at pre- 
sent is done in such a way as to cause as little expendi- 
ture of thought as possible, whereas officers and soldiers 
should devote a great deal of thought ito their profession. 
At present most of the time of officers and men is frit- 
tered away in little questions of regulation, because the 
regulations are so ill-defined and vary so greatly and 
unreasonably in different commands. (g) Officers should 
be treated as gentlemen, and the regulations as to con- 
fidential reports should be adhered to. The opening of 
officers’ letters on active service by the censor has intro- 
duced a feeling of distrust into the Army which it will 
be difficult to eradicate. The secret reports made 
against officers in the field, without acquainting. them 
of it, are contrary to the King’s Regulations, and most 
injurious to the welfare of the Army at large. (h) If 
officers are to be selected for promotion, they will all 
have to be plored on one or more rosters by rank, as is 
doneinthe Navy. It would be impracticable to promote 
an officer of a regiment over the heads of his comrades, 
and leave him in the same battalion. (7) The second in 
command of a battalion should be assured of his promo- 
At present every second in com- 
mand “lies low,” and in four years becomes nearly unfit 
for promotion. (j) Commands in the field should be ter- 
ritorial as well as personal, 7.e., an officer in command 
should be given a distinct front for which he is respon- 
sible, and his duties should be defined. The absence 
of any rules on this subject has led to disaster on several 
occasions. (k) The duties of lieutenant-generals com- 
manding divisions in the field should be defined, It is 
an urgent necessity. (1) The bulk of our troops should 
not be placed in unhealthy places as they are at present ; 
they should live more under canvas. The recent changes 
of the Governor of Malta in keeping troops away from 
the towns and under canvas during manceuvres have re- 
sulted in much good. Troops must be occupied and in- 
terested wherever they are. (m) Troops should reach 
India in a fit condition to stand the climate. With this 
in view, they should be marched vii South Africa, land- 
ing at Cape Town and marching to East London or Dur- 
ban. The latter march they could easily do in six months, 
manoeuvring on the way. They would then arrive in 
ne as real soldiers, instead of unhealthy boys. (n) 
roops leaving India should march back from Durban 
to Cape Town, manceuvring with the troops marching to 
India. In six months they would be fit to return to 
England, but might have the option of settling in South 
Africa. (0) The battalions, batteries. etc. on foreign 
service should remain there permanently ’ the officers 
and men changing after so many years. " ) At Hon 
Kong, for example, the battalions and pubbenna ‘should 
never change, but their officers and men sh ld bs 
drafted on to other stations as required ” This 7 
reduce Army work to about one. ses: a would 
Rtg quarter of what it is at 
present, as tradition would not be lost, as it is now 
every day. (g) Reconnaissance work requires entire 
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revival and reorganisation, I do not think it has ever 
been at so low an ebb as it is at present. _As a surveyor 
and instructor in reconnaissance, | must give my opinion 
that the present condition of the Army in this respect . 
is deplorable. (1) The chaos and confusion in the Army 
in the field in South Africa at the beginning was most 
remarkable, and was due to want of adequate regulations 
defining duties and responsibilities. when troops were 
massed in large numbers. It never seems to have 
struck anybody that for large bodies special regulations 
are required, and that the organisation for 10,000 men 
was not sufficient for 100,000 men... (s) I must lay stress 
upon one point.. The discipline of the Army of 1900. as 
compared with that of 1878 was most splendid, In 1878 
I considered it to be bad. I think that the gymnastic 
course, the precision in the gymnasium under the new 
regulations, has had much to do with this. I must 
emphasise this by giving my opinion that as the indi- 
vidual intelligence of the soldier is developed, as he acte 
more by himself, he requires more careful training also 
in drill in the gymnasium. I strongly deprecate the 
new orders permitting soldiers to remain out of barracks 
at night without leave; it will end in confusion. ' 


15853. The matter you have just dealt with is one 
which I understand you cannot go into completely, but 
you begin pretity early; you begin with the education of 
the youth of the country ?—Yes, I think it is on a very 
imperfect. footing at the present time, and insufficient 
to draw out their intelligence, and make them use their 
eyesight, eto. = =. 


15854. Of course we are not inquiring into primary 
education here, but as to the training of the Army. 
You have stated under these heads the general way in 
which you think that the officers should be selected and 
should be trained ?—I have said, “If officers are to be 
selected for promotion”; I have not given an opinion 
upon that, because I think it is a very difficult matter 
to select junior officers. It can be done in the Navy, of 
course, because you have means in the Navy of finding 
the qualifications of an officer from the constant warring 
with the elements; but in the Army it is a very much 
more difficult matter to find’ out what is in an officer, 
A man may be an excellent barrack-service man, but 
he may not be a good man out in the field, so that it 
is a very difficult matter to be able to say whether they 
should be selected or not. I think there should be only 
a certain amount of selection. 


15855. Would you not select the senior officers of a 
regiment, for instance, for promotign?—I think that 
the system of always keeping to the senior is far better 
than anything else we have brought out as yet; under 
the old system, where the officers had almost a vested 
right in their positions, they kept their individuality in 
away they do not now, and the change has made a vast 
difference in’ our Army. The insecurity has made 
officers afraid of giving their opinions when they think 
that if they give opinions it might affect their future 
promotion. : 

15856. On the other hand, would it not encourage an’ 
energetic officer to give his opinion?—Yes, but it en- 
courages a great many unsoldierlike qualities; it en- 
courages one officer putting himself before another, and- 
it has done away very much with the old good comrade- 
ship there used to be in the Service. I think it has done 
incalculable harm. It may have dene good in certaim 
ways, but if you compare the condition of regiments now 
with what they used to be in former days: to my mind 
an immense amount of harm is done to the feeling of 
good comradeship that used to exist among the officers. » 


15857. Was it not the experience of the war that it 
was necessary to make a selection of officers for com- 
mands—for regimental commands, I was thinking of 
particularly ?—I am only saying that the effect of the 
change has been very bad in a certain direction. I do 
not know that on the whole it may not be better, but 
it has destroyed, I think, the good feeling that used to 
exist in the regiment. ‘ 

15858, (Sir John Jackson.) Do you consider there is 
good feeling between the officers and men now as there 
was in the old times ?—Well, it is very difficult to say, 
because as the men have short service there has not been 


time for them to grow together, so that there could not 
be the same good feeling. 


15859. (Sir George Taubman-Goldie.) Would you be 
satisfied with a system of rejection of the unfit officers P— 
Yes, I think that is an excellent system, and that is 
quite a different matter. 


wie 


15860. And, subject to that, maintain the system of 
seniority ?—Yes, I think so. I think that you must 
preserve individuality : what you want is men who have 
sufficient nerve when they go on service to be able to 
éarry out what they think they ought to do, but I think 
the present system takes away the nerves of officers at 
a very early age. 

15861. (Chairman.) When you speak of good feeling in 
the Service, is that what is alluded to in Sub-section G 
of your statement P—No, I was not thinking of that at 
all. I was, in Sub-section G., thinking of the way in 
which officers have been treated in recent years with 
regard to confidential reports made against them, and 
their not having been told, and the opening of their 
letters on service. 

15862. Will you explain what you mean with regard 
to that, as I do not quite understand it ?—Under the 
King’s Regulations an officer who is reported upon ad- 
versely by a general officer has to be told by the general 
officer of what has occurred, and he has read out every- 
thing that has been said against him, but in recent 
years many cases have occurred where officers on active 
service have been reported on without their being tcld. 
I know of one or two'cases that have occurred in Natal 
where officers have been reported on adversely, and 
have not been told about it, and have only found it out 
subsequently. Officers have written to me upon the 
subject. 

15863. Do you represent that. what. was done was con- 
trary to the Regulations ?—Yes, and they have written 
to the War Office upon the subject. 


15864. (Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal.) Are there 
instances of officers’ letters having been opened by the 
censor !—I suppose so; I have known of several, and 
every letter that I wrote from Natal was subject to being 
opened, so far as I knew, 


15865. (Sir Frederick Darley.) You mean your private 
“letters P—Yes, 


15866. (Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal.) It was 
habitual P—I have seen officers’ letters after they have 
rset home with the mark “ Opened by the Censor” on 
them. Oe 

15867. Showing a want of confidence in them ?—Yes, 
I think it has a most disastrous effect upon officers, and 
I have seen letters from officers saying, “I cannot men- 
tion anything on this subject as my letters are opened.” 


15868. (Sir Frederick Darley.) Would those be letters 
to their own families P—Yes. 


15869. (Sir John Edge.) But I suppose there are great 
varieties of officers in the Service, and men even unin- 
tentionally might disclose matters in their private letters 
which would be better not disclosed ?—They could not 
disclosé more matters than.a war correspondent. 


15870. I do not: argue that point, but what I have said 
might happen that unintentionally an officer writing to 
his family might disclose matters which would be very 
awkward if disclosed at the time, and the family, not 
seeing the importance of the disclosure, might send it 
to the papers for information. How would you deal 
with that risk?—They cannot open every letter that 
goes through. 


15871-2. How would you deal with that risk? As 
general officer, if you were in command in South Africa, 
or in any war, would not one of your objects be to pre- 
vent information getting round to the enemy anyhow? 
In these days of telegraphic communication some in- 
formation might come home ina private letter, the 
family might show the letter to somebody, or send it 
‘to a paper (and I have seen such letters printed in the 
papers) for general information, and that information 
might be telegraphed out to the other side within six 
hours of its arrival in England. How would you pro- 
pose to deal with that risk ?~I think it would be better 
to let the matter. alone, and not open the letters, and 
run the risk, rather than affect the feeling right through 

. the Army. _ It has. had a very serious effect. 


15873. Do you think there is a general feeling in the 
Army on that subject? Do you not think that officers, 
if they think of the subject at all, must see that there 
is some necessity for controlling the information that 
ecmes home ?—No, I do not think so. 

15874. (Sir’ Henry Norman.) You would -run_ the 
risk ?—I' would certainly run the risk. I think the 

‘great point is to breed up officers with a certain manli- 
ness of mind, and I think some of those changes that 
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have taken place lately are most injurious to the mental 
condition of the officer. 


15875. I am not imputing anything to the officer who 
sends home the information. Say he is writing to his wife, 
his sister, his father, or mother, and he gives them a 
piece of information it does not strike him what may 
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impropriety in sending it home; how would you 

with that case?—I should prefer to run the risk, and 
to let it be known that officers are trusted not to wri 
anything that-may be made use of. + ee , 


15876. (Chairman.) That might be a very serious 
risk, might it not +—It took at least a month for a letter 
to get home from South Africa, and it seems to me 
a very small risk to run. It might be a greater risk 
on other occasions. 


15877. Letters would not always have so far to come, 
and if you laid it down ‘as a principle you might have 
a case where the letters might go to the recipient in a 
week or a few days?—Yes, but it has only happened 
lately. I do not think it has ever been done before. 
It is a néw regulation. 


15878. But has it not naturally grown up, as Sir 
John Edge says, from the growth of the telegraphic 
system all over the world ?—That has made it a very 
much more serious risk than in the old days, when it 
took a long time for a letter to reach its destination.. 


15879. (Sir Henry Norman.) Perhaps you would 
stop the telegrams if the censor thought they were 
objectionable ?—Telegrams must be under the censor, 
there is no question about that. 


18880. (Chairman.) The telegram is a telegram com- 
ing back ; the letter may go out, and, as Sir John Edge 
described, the contents might be divulged in this coun- 
try, and then telegraphed back to the enemy ?—Of 
course the telegrams could be stopped going back, but 
I think the papers could be relied upon if they were 
asked not to publish such things. 


15881. (Sir John Jackson.) What would be done with 
an officer’s letter if there were found in it anything that 
should not be published? Is it deleted? I do not 
know. I do not know any case. 


15882. (Chairman.) You do not know any case in 
which a letter was either stopped or altered }—No, I do 
not think one would know if it was stopped. 


15883. (Sir Frederick Darley.) Perhaps they might 
return the letter to,the officer ?—I do not know at all. 


15884. (Sir John Jackson.) In Russia, if you get a 
letter with anything in it the censor does not approve 
of, you receive the letter with the particular portion of 
it blacked out ?—I do not know what system is adopted. 


15885. (Sir Henry Norman.) I suppose, in your ex- 
perience the ordinary officer in a regiment has not 
generally any very important secrets to reveal; what. is 
important not to be revealed is some plan of campaign, 
or something of that kind ?—I should say, as a rule, the 
junior officer comparatively knows nothing of what is 
going on, and could give no information of any value. 
The signalling officer might, and a few officers might, 
but those are all officers of special intelligence, and 
specially selected, and not likely to give information. 


15886. (Sir Frederick Darley.) Information which 
they might give would be as to the state of the Army; 
if the Army were in a very bad state at the time, or 
in a deficient state, they might know that, and sive that 
information ?—Yes, but a general statement has very 
little effect ; it is where details are mentioned that they 
have any effect. oy 

15887. (Sir George Taubman-Goldie.) As a matter of 
fact, the war correspondents always did manage to get 
their letters home one way or another?—Yes, they 
managed it. 

So that the information given by officers could 
not possibly exceed that P—Just so. 


15888. (Chairman.) At any rate you have said you do 
not know of any case in which a letter was never 
returned or not forwarded P—That is so. 


15889. So that the grievance surely must be a re- 
stricted one. 


15890. (Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal.) Do you 
think it is only the letters of those officers who have 
been reported against in any way that are opened, or is 
it general as to all letters?—I have not thought about 
that. I would not like to give a thoug' upon such a 
thing as that happening. 
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15891. You would not say that all letters from officers 
comes under the supervision of the censor ?—Yes, that is 
what I mean—all letters, I would not think of any 
difference being made among officers. © % 

15892, (Sir John’ Jackson.) The’ censor would not 
know from whom the letter came ?—I simply mean that 
the letters from officers are opened by the censor, or are 
subject to being opened by the censor. iain. 

15893, (Chairman.) Then you put forward the pro- 
position that all troops going to India should go vid 
South Africa !—Yes. 

15894. With the object, as I undesstand it, of march- 
ing them from Cape Town to Durban ?—To get them fit, 
go that by the time they arrived in India they would 
be. fit for their duties. You could send boys who wanted 
six months or nine montas of being fit for India to South 
Africa to be marched through, and by the time they had 
marched through they would have arrived at a fit age 
for India, and at the-same time they would have 
rendered themselves fi} in their marching, they would 
have got aard, and would be able to stand the climate 
very much better than if they went straight fam 
England. 


15895. How would you deal with drafts going out to 
regiments ~The drafts would have to be made up into 
provisional battalion; and marched through. 


15896. It would bea little cemplicated, would it not ? 
—It would be complicated, but Ido not see any difficulty 
about if. They have to be commanded by somebody on 
board ship, and it is only carrying out the same system. 

15897. Do you think the advantage would compen- 
sate for the additional trouble and expense also?}—It 
would not be a very great difference in expense, and 
for a great many years to come it would solve one of the 
difficulties we will have in South Africa, because we 
should always have a large force there,, and we could 
withdraw a great many of the battalions we otherwise 
keep in South Atrica. ; : 

15898. You would rely upon these immature soldiers 
in South Africa ?—Yes, bit then what I propose is that 
the men coming back {:om India should also march 
back, and get toughened up for our cold climate, 
because ws lose a grea niany men who come back from 
India who are unfit fo. work for a year or two on sud- 
denly being brought back into our cold barracks. 


15899. (Sir Henry Norman.) Could this be done at 
all times of the year in South Africa?—I think sc, at 
all times. 


15900. (Sir John Edge.) How long would you pro- 
pose to take for the march across from Cape ‘Town tc 
Durban. 


15901. ‘Fake a relie? going out to India, how long 
would jou keep it in South Africa ‘on its way ?—About 
six 1nonths. 


15902. And the troops coming home %—About six 
months. 


15903. Then you would permanently increase the 
number of our troops on foreign service /—Yes, but then 
we could withdraw an equivalent number of battalions 
doing duty at the Cape. 


159(4. Your systera would really increase the num- 
ber of men on foreign service, unless you counted them 
&S part of the garrison of the Cape?—I mean them to 
ke part of the garrison at the Cape. 


15906. Would that be a wise military system, to treat 
as part of the garrison of the Cape a portion of the 
garrison required in India?—I think we require the 
garrison of the Cape more from its moral effect than 
from its physical effect from day to day. 


_ 15906. I vill putit in this way: they would not know 
in India for instance, when they were to get the 
reliefs; anything might happen at the Cape, and these 
men might be detained there?—Then we should send 
out the troops required for the Cape. 


15907, To relieve these men at the Cape, and send 
them on to India ?—Yes. 


15908, The garrison of India is established on what 
they Consider just sufficient and no more. 


15909. (Sir George Taubman-Goldie.) I understand 
you do not propose to diminish the garrison of India at 
all —No. 

15010. The only thing is that a ‘ertain v 

ry th at a ¢e umber of 
would be marching through the Cape forming Pea 
the garrison of the Cape, correspondin g to the number of 
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men’ who would probably be sitting down at the’ Cape?— 
Yea ait SOG AS LEE 
+ 15911. ‘(Sir John Edge.) It would increase the expense 
to India, would it not?—No. wee : 
-15912.. Why not? Say that a man goes out to serve 
8iX or seven years in India, instead of serving six. he. 
would only serve five wader your system ?—These 1m- 
mature boys are kept in England at the present time 


until they are old enough to go to India. 
. 15913. The individual man in India serves six. years 
under.the present system, but under.your system that 
individual mam would only serve five years in India t— 
No, I should not consider the Cape as fereign service in 
that respect. ou 
15914. But he would only serve five years ; the in- 
dividual man is sent out at the beginning of his service, 
and instead of going direct to India he is kept at the 
Cape for six months, and at the end of his service in 
India he is kept six months at the Cape. Would it not 
come to this, that he had only served five years in 
India ?—Sat if he is kept six months in England until 
he becomes mature? 
15915-6. But they do not send out immature men ?7— 
No, but they are kept at. home until they become mature. 


(Sir John Edge.) But I am speaking of the Army of 
occupation in India. 


(Chawrman.) I understand Sir Charles to mean that 
the period of the Cape at the beginning of his. ser- 
vice at any rate would bea period which he otherwise 
would serve in England and not in India, and therefore 
it is not a deduction from the period of service in India. 

(Sir John Edge.) Then there would be a deduction of 
six months at the end of his service in, India when he 
was a time-expired man coming home? 


(Witness.) That would be as an addition. 


15917. But when he is a time-expired man coming 
home you would surely send him home six months 
before the time?—I think it would be very easily ad- 
Justed, because it is obviously for the welfare of the 
men that they should get hard before coming to our cold 
climate, and also there are the chances of their settling 
in the country, which many men look forward to very 
much. Many men who have been in India for a period 
of service are quite unfit to do work in our country, 
but they might at the Cape be able to take to it. 


15918. (Sir Henry Norman.) That is your view ?-— 
That is my view. 


15919. (Sir Georze Taubman-Goldie.) And your view 
does not contemplate any diminution of the time in 
India ?—Not in the least. ; 

15920. Whether it means a longer enlistment by six 
months or not, it does not mean any diminution of their 
time in Indiai—It does not affect India in the least, 
except that they vet a better class of mvn there. 


15921. (Chairman.) What do you mean by “‘the bat- 
talions, batteries, etc., on foreign service should remain 
there permanently, the officers and men changing after 
so many years” (that is sub-section O)?—There is very 
great difficulty at present about adjusting the amount of — 
foreign service of officers. Take a battery of artillery 
for instance ; officers go out to a battery of artillery, 
and they remain so many years with the battery, but the 
time comes when they are brought home—on promotion, 
for instance—they are brought out of that battery, and 
others are sent to replace them ; then these officers who 
have been in India for five or six years or more arrive 
in England, and possibly immediately they come home 
their battery may be ordered out to India, the result 
being that a very large number of artillery officers 
sp2nd most of their time on foreign service, and on tae 
other hand a great many spend most of their time at 
home, whereas if the batteries were permanently kept 
1n these arfferent countries the men and officers could he 
drafted out, and a regular system could be followed out. 


15922. By batteries do you mean the guns ?—] mean 
the unit. A unit should be kept out altogether, and in 
the same way with a battalion. The second battalions 
might be kept out in India, Hong Kong, or Singapore 
permanently. 


15923. But you would take all the men back at certain 
intervals 7—The men would go out by drafts, and when 
they finished their service they would come home, and 
the officers in the same way. They. would oscillate be- 
tween the two battalions, and the result would be then 
that the regiment at the station wher they are would 
keep up its traditions with regard to the station It i 


me 


most. detrimental to: havea new regiment coming to a 
small place like Hong Kong: if it were to be suddenly 
attacked the officers would not know their positions at 
all. It takes them some time to acquire the knowledge, 
and if they happened to be attacked immediately after 
a change it would be a serious matter; for instance, 
somé years ago the whole of the artillery at Gibraltar 
were changed at thé Rock within a few months. 

15924. (Sir George Taubman-Goldve.) Under your 
system there would be a gradual change of officers snd 
men instead of a sudden gap?—Yes, there is such a 
sudden gap at present. e know how the system I 
propose works, because it is done at present in the 
Engineers. -~ pies, Saget Ree oc 

15925. (Sir Frederick Darley.) But it would entail 
certain regiments, say, the Gloxcestershire, the Wor- 
cestershire, or the Lancashire Regiment, never being 
at home ?—One battalion would never be at home, but 
the officers and men would have their share of home 
service. ST “yong 


(Sir Frederick Darley») But one battalion of the regi- 
ment would be a foreign regiment. — 


15926. (Sir Henry Norman.) Would not officers show 
a» great: disinclination to enter regiments stationed at 
places like Bermuda, for instance, which would give 
them a very limited opportunity for active service? —But 
the other battalion would have a chance of going on ser- 
WAR. ae 7 re a 
15927. (Sar Frederick Darley.) But that particular 
regiment would never see service ?—— 


15928. (Sir Henry Norman.) An officer at Hong Kong, 
judging by the past, would have very little opportunity 
of service ?}—The other battalion would have the oppor- 
tunities. 

15929. (Sir Frederick Darley.) But the other battalion 
~ would be a distinct regiment # Yes, but the officers are 
always changing. 

(Sir Frederick Darley.) I see your point, but it seems 
to me that there is a great deal in the name of a regi- 
ment—some old fighting regiment, for instance. 


15930. (Sir John Edge.) Row many years’ foreign 
service would you allow in tlie case of the officers ?—It is 
a matter of convenience of service. 

15931. But you would not change them as often as you 
would change the men?—Yes, I think every six or eight 
years; there are many stations where it is not de- 
sirable that an officer should be more than six years. 


15932. (Chairman.) You think that at the beginning 
of the war there was chacs and confusion /—Yes. 

15933. And that was due to what you said at the be- 
ginning, the defective crganisation of the Army ?—Yes. 

15954. But in one respect you were satisfied, and that 
was with ragard to discipline ?—The discipline was very 
good, I think. en 
- 15935. And a distinct improvement ?—--A marveilous 
improvement since 1878. aie 
15936 (Sir Henry Norman.) To what do you attribute 
that great improvement ?—I think one thing is the com- 
pany training. The company training has had a most 
extraordinary effect on our Army, and another is the 
physical or gymnastic training in contra-distinction to 
the old barrack square training. The gymnastic train- 
ing of the new kind makes a man a different person 
altogether. A soldier might be on the barrack square, 
and he would never become really smart, but put hin 
in the gymnasium, and he becomes quite a different 
man, so smart and alert. 


_ 15937. In sub-section C of your statement you make 
some suggestions with regard to the .training of 
officers: ‘Every officer ought to know. what. it 
is to march in the ranks” (that, I suppose, they 
do), “ to do sentry duty on guard at night”; are 
they ever given that duty ?—I do not think so. Ido not 
think officers as a rule have to learn the duties of the 
men. I do not think the officers have sufficiently learnt 
the duties of the men so as to know what the men 
canendure. A great many officers do it. I have seen a 
great many officers on service carrying the rifles of the 
men and their valises, and I have also seen that on 
manceuvres, but at the same time the officers have not 
been through the course, and they do not know what 
the men can endure. If every officer went through the 
same course as the men and knew what it was to be a 
sertry in a lonely place at night, he would have a much 
better idea what the men can endure. 
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15938. And live on the soldier’s rations ?—No, he can- 
not, live on the soldier’s rations. % 


15939. I thought you suggested that?—I.thin'. he 
ought to be put on it to know, tad 


15940. You say in sub-section [. of your statement : 
“The. second in command af a battalion should be 
assured of his promotion-if he.does well.» At present 
every sccond in command ‘lies low,’ and in four'years 
becomes nearly unfit for promotion.” Has the second 
in command not certain specified duties ?—No, he has 
not any real responsibility. rae 

15941.:The second in command is selected ?—Yes ; 
goneranhy he looks after the canteen and matters of that 
kind... 


15942. He does not gain much experience in any mili- 


tary duties?’—No. I remember in former days it was 
said that the duty of the Major was to look after tue 
effects of deceased officers. } 


15943. (Sir John Edge.) I want to understand about 
this question of confidential reports: are the Regula- 
tions with regard to the reports of a General Officer on 
his subordinates the same as the Regulations in force 
with regard to the Colonel commanding a battalion 
reporting on his officers ?—Exactly the same; any 
officer who is animadverted upon is brought up before 
the General by the commanding officer, and whatever 
is against him is read out to him, and it has to be put 
on the confidential report that this has been done, and 
if it ig mot put on the confidential report it is returned 
to the General Officer. 

nea And that is printed on the face of the report ? 
—Yes. 


15945. You do not suggest that that Regulation is 
not complied with so far as the regimental report is 


concerned ?—_No, I am talking about reports made upon 
officers in the field which have nut been communicated 
to them in any way, and they were quite unaware of 
their being found fault with until months afterwards. 


15846. Do the cases you refer te arise on what is 
called the confidential report, or do they arise on a 
separate report made on a particular officer ?—They 
may. anse on a separate report, but the King’s Regula- 
tions refer to all confidential reports—all reports. 


15947. In connection with what are known as ‘con- 
fidential reports—the ordinary confidential reports— 
you believe the King’s Regulations are followed ?—In 
peace time, yes. 


15948. And you suggest. not in war ?—Not in war. 


15949. (Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal.) Seeing 
that troops can now be transported with all comfort 
from England to the Pacific by way of Canada in some 
10 or 12 days, do you not think that 1t would be a 
desirable route to India as an alternative?—Do you 
mean for them to march through Canada, or to be taken 
by train ? 

15950. By train?—Simply one route against the 
other ? - 

15951. Yes?—I should prefer to send them. by 
Canada, because they would then miss the chance of 
malaria when crossing through the Suez Canal, then 
down the Red Sea and through the hot seas beyond 
this to India, whereas I do not know by the other 
route of any place where they could suffer. They cer-. 
tainly might suffer if they stopped at Hong Kong, 
and it would not be desirable that they should stop 
there, or Singapore, but otherwise I think the Canadian 
route is a very good route for soldiers, and I think it 
would be very desirable that it should be used, because 
by that means we should be able to keep up the good 
feeling between the Canadians and ourselves which 
we have lost ever since our troops were moved from 
Canada. I think that keeping our troops in Canada 
in former days did a great deal towards keeping alive 
good feeling between this country and Canada. 


15952. You are aware that reliefs have frequently 
been sent out to the North Pacific—that is, to Van- 
couver ?—Yes. 


15953. By way of Canada ?—Yes, I have been through 
that route, and I have been over the United States and 
Canada, and know about it. 


15954. And you would consider it a good alternative 


route?—Yes, I think for a soldier it would be very 
desirable. 


15955. You recommend their 


oing by Sout vs 
but the Canada route, going by South Africa, 


you think, as sn alternative 
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route, is desirable ?—I lay so much stress on the men 
marching. I think if you marched them through 
Canada at the proper time of the year it would be ex- 
cellent. 

15956. It would be rather a long march?—Only a 
certain distance—600 or 800 miles. 


15957. 3,000 miles through Canada would be rather 
a long march, but they could do it by train and with 
all comfort now from Halifax, let us say, in five days ; 
in short, in 12 days from England they could be at 
Vancouver. 


(Sir Henry Norman.) There is a very small garrison 
at Vancouver, and you would surely not advocate that 
soldiers going to India should go by the Pacific route? 


15958. (Sir John Edge.) How many more thousand 
miles would you have to carry them ?—I think it would 
take four or five days more. 


15959. Is your suggestion with regard to men you 
would send to the Cape to march limited to immature 
men?—No; it is not to be limited to them, but we 
have such a vast number of these immature men. 


15960. You would send all men whether they were 
fit to go to India or not?—Yes, I think it a very im- 
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portant matter that the soldiers should learn their 
duties on the march. They never can learn their 


‘duties on the barrack square, but they can do it on 


the march, and if you give them something to do they 


‘learn their duties in a quarter of the time. 


15961. Speaking about malaria, there is no malaria in 
the Red Sea, I suppose?—Yes, I should think there 
is; if you pass by Suakin there might be malaria, 
and mosquitos might come on board, but I do not know. 

15962. But you are a long way off Suakin; have you 
ever known the case of a man getting malaria merely 
from going down the Red Sea?—You would not know, 
because you pass through the Suez Canal, and you cer- 
tainly could get it there, as there are plenty of 
mosquitos. 


15963. (Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal.). In 
another couple of years they will be able to transport 
thousands of troops from London to Vancouver within 
nine days in case of emergency; that would greatly 
shorten the time to India ?—Yes. 


15964. (Chairman.) Have you anything you wish to 
add _ to this précis you have given us?—I do not 
think so. 


(After a short adjournment.) 


Major-General Sir H. J. T. Hizpyarp, K.¢.B., called and examined. 


15965. (Chairman.) You went to South Africa in 
October, 1899, I think ?~That is so. 


15966. And you were in command of the 2nd Infantry 
Brigade to the 19th April ?—Yes. 


15967. And of the 5th Infantry Division after that 
date /—Yes, that is so. 

15968. Until when?—Until September, 1901. 

15969. And your first service was in Natal ?—In Natal. 


15970. And after that?—I remained in Natal with a 
command partly in the Transvaal and partly in the 
Orange River Colony. 

15971. Under General Buller ?—After General Buller 
went home I remained in command. 


15972. You have been good enough to prepare 


a statement based on the memorandum (Vide <Ap- 
pendiz, page 575, post) which we sent to you 
Will you now proceed to read it?-Yes. The second 


brigade was composed of four battalions that had been 
under my command at where, Aldershot they had been 
through a course of company training, battalion train- 
ing, and brigade training earlier in the year. This pre- 
paratory practical work on the ground, conducted as far 
as pricticable in service conditions, proved subsequently 
in, the field of the greatest possible value. The command- 
ing officers of battalions were thoroughly known to. me 
and to one another; they understood one another's 
characteristics and those of their company commanders. 
In the whole system of training the greatest importance 
had been attributed to the responsibility and initiative 
of the company commanders. The regiments comprising 
the 2nd Brigade were the 2nd Battalion Queen’s West 
Surrey Regiment, 2nd Battalion Devonshire Regiment, 
2nd Battalion West Yorkshire Regiment, 2nd Battalion 
East Surrey Regiment. They were completed to war 
strength by the incorporation of Reserve men without 
any difficulty or friction, with the exception of the 2nd 
West Yorkshire Regiment, the Reserve men of which 
were insufficient. A Brigade Bearer Company and Field 
Hospital were allotted, and the entire Brigade, including 
these units and the Brigade Staff, embarked on the 20th 
October on board three ships at Southampton, and 
sailed simultaneously. At this time it formed the 2nd 
Brigade of the 1st Division, the destination of which 
was Cape Town. The divisional commander was to sail 
the following day, and anticipated arriying before the 
2nd Brigade, and making the necessary arrangements 
for disembarkation and movement. ‘The three ships 
did not keep company, and the “ Roslin Castle,” having 
on board the Brigade Staff, 2nd West Yorkshire Regi- 
ment, Bearer Company, and Field Hospital, arrived 
first, on the evening of the 8th November, at Cape Town. 
On the 9th, after taking the orders of the General Com- 
manding, the vessel went on to Durban, where the 


troops were disembarked and sent np to Pietermaritz- 
burg on the 12th November. p to Pietermaritz 


_ Strength.—The strength of the Brigade on embarka- 
Mor was :— 


117 officers, 4,214 other ranks - 20th Oct., 1899. 


112. 1s) Shit wwoReoe s - 28th Dec., 1899. 
115 gag, 901004 iS - 30th Jan., 1900. 
109% Se Sigiq “f - 24th March, 1900. 


The strength, therefore, was fairly. well maintained - 
during the most arduous portion of the operations. . 

Shooting Capability.—Our men held their own 
very well’ in the matter of deliberate shooting. On 
varlous occasions when occupying ground opposite to 
Boer trenches I have found that the soldier held the. 
Boer, and that the latter had a distinct respect for his 
fire. At long ranges the volley was found useful. I 
noticed that so long as deliberate fire was possible 
the soldier was very steady and keen to correct his aim 
and ‘shoot up to the objective. But directly anything 
exciting or unexpected happens, the soldier’s aim be- 
comes very undependable. It is to remedy this that 
snap-shooting has been encouraged recently, and it can 
scarcely be overdone. 


Marching.—The marching was satisfactory, owing to 
the use of ux-wagon transport. The zate and direction of 
the infantry marches were not generally excessive. But 
the heat and drought were most trying, and it required 
voth stamina and pluck very often to keep men going. 
tf men were to be brought along in a fit condition to 
fight, the rifle and 150 rounds of ammunition was found 
to be quite a sufficieit load, and great coats had to be 
carried for them. 

Horsemanship and Horsemastership.—My »xperience 
lay chiefly with the irregular regiments first formed «cn _ 
the Natal side—Bethune’s and Thorneycroft’s Mounted 
Infantry and Byng’s South African Light Horse. They 
were raised before the country-bred horse was exhausted, 
and they were all thoroughly well commanded .and 
organised. Their methods were often rough and. not 
neat, but they were a handy lot, and looked after their 
horses. They were thoroughly good value. There were a 
number of cavalry regiments that came under my notice 
from time to time. The horses brought out with them 
from England soon ran down, and I take it compara- 
tively few of them regained condition. Directly oats 
got short, even temporarily, it affected the big horses. 
There was often great difficulty, too, in regard to regular 
watering. It is possible, had the English horse had 
a quiet time after being landed, in which to become 
acclimatised, he might have done well; in any case, 
that he did not do so was not, I think primarily, or 
perhaps, even chiefly due to an absence of good horse- 
mastership. There was a company of Mounted Infantry 
mounted on country-bred horses at the beginning of the 
war that a year later, after continuous hard work before 
the enemy, had 36 of them still fit. 

Entrenchment and Cover.—It repeatedly kappened — 
that the Boers occupied a position, having in advance 
of it a crest line forming a false position, and com- 
manied by gun and rifle fire. It was consequently 
desirable to minimise losses by rapidly throwing up 
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cover. But this was difficult to do, for the entrenching 
tool carried by a proportion of the men was ill-adapted 
for the hard, stony ground, and frequently 1t was not 
practicable. to get the tool-cart with picks and shovels 
up- At first men were inclined to economise their 
labour and scamp the work they had to do, and officers 
were too easily satisfied.. But after they had been once 
properly shelled they realised what it meant, and there 
was no further incentive required to work. Where in 
this war the necessity for artificial or improved cover 
from fire was especially noticeable was as a protection 
against concentric fire arising from the long-range arms, 
the wide fronts, and against attacks made at night and 
by surprise. All-round entrenchment even was no suffi- 
cient safeguard in all cases from losses, for the enemy’s 
all-round fire against these defences reached the reverse 
of the defenders, and had a very demoralising effect. To 
be in effect secure, parados were required in certain 
situations when defences were to be occupied for any 
length of time. 

Physique and Morale.—The physique of the men who 
disembarked with their regiments was excellent, and 
left nothing to be desired. Generally the Militia Re- 
serve men and the Volunteer Service companies were 
satisfactory, though some men were sent out who were 
quite unfit for arduous service such as they had to per- 
form ; the drafts of young soldiers who came later were 
soft and unformed, and a great many went into the hos- 
dese The men belonging to Section D of the Army 

eserve who were sent out were not thought to have 
been so well up to the work as others—not for some time, 
at any rate. It was noticed a considerable number of 
Army Reserve men of one of the brigades that contained 
a large proportion of miners were deaf in varying de- 
grees, often sufficiently so to constitute a serious disa- 
bility for night sentry duties. The morale of the non- 
commissioned officers and men was very satisfactory ; 
they kept up their spirits in a remarkable way in most 
discouraging conditions often. Their degree of intelli- 
gencewwas that of their class; it is not to be expected 
that men who join, as a proportion do, absolutely 
illiterate, will develop into very intelligent soldiers. 
But there is generally a fair proportion, and in some 
regiments a large number, who are sharp and intelligent, 
and can be counted on as leaders. Careful, intelligent, 
and untiring individual training on the part of the 
officers is the best preparation of the soldier for his duties 
in war. But to admit of this being effectively done it is 
essential that officers shall not be taken away from their 
legitimate duties, and that soldiers should not be em- 
ployed on work that withdraws them from their com- 
panies. The individual training and teaching in every 
detail concerning the use of ground and of the rifle must 
be followed by the equally careful training of the squad 
and section. The subordinate commanders must be 
taught how to lead their commands, and in what condi- 
tions they will have to act on their own responsibility ; 
their sense of initiative must be fostered in every possible 
way. It must be impressed on them until it becomes a 
second nature that every commander, however subor- 
dinate, is responsible for his own flanks. Explanation 
and demonstration on ground should be the earliest and 
most continuous lesson to the soldier, whatever his rank, 
The difficulties in the way of having a thoroughly effi- 
cient and well-trained body of non-commissioned officers 
are enormous. There are no training schools for them, 
as there are in Oontinental armies, and except during 
the period of annual training, and by no means always 
then, they have no facilities for practising on ground 
with men the subordinate commands they have to exer- 
cise in war. That they did so well in the South African 
War in spite of the disadvantages in the way of efficient 
training and inherent in the voluntary system of Army 
service, is altogether to their credit. 


Deductions, Training, and Duties of Officers.— 
Regimental Officers.—They were excellent whether in 
looking after the welfare of their men in every situation 
of service or in leading them in action. They were ready 
to take responsibility and to act on their own initiative 
when the occasion required. The example they set 
to their men was past all praise. If any distinction 
is to be drawn, it would be in favour of the officers of 
those units that had been through field training at 
stations where ground was available for carrying out this 
training in its entirety as directed by the regulations 
in force previous to the war. It was, however, only excep- 
tionally at stations at home that this could be done, on 
account of the want of ground for training purposes. 
For the efficient training of regimental officers for war 
it is essential facilities should be given for working over 
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ground in service conditions. This means that suffi- 
ciently large areas should be made available for ‘the 
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practice of exercises illustrative of war; and Army Corps Sir H. J, 7. 
commanders should be given powers to utilise such Hildyard, 


ground in the areas of their commands as may be 
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required for the purpose. Another necessary require- 9 pep. 1903. 


ment for the efficient training of regimental officers is 
that during the whole of the training season squadrons, 
batteries, and companies should be kept complete, with 
their full complement of both officers and men. If this 
be done, the responsibility of their commanders can be 
made a reality, and they can be tested as regards their 
efficiency by the results they attain in the training of 
their officers and men. 

Staff Officers.—In those commands the general staff 
officers of which had gone through a practical course of 
instruction in all branches of staff duties as practised in 
the field, the results were satisfactory. At the Staff 
College the course of instruction had for some years been 
arranged to meet the requirements of modern war, and its 
most distinctive feature was the large proportion of the 
teaching and practice done on varied ground and under 
various suppositions. Some of the officers who did most 
valuable work in South Africa, not only as general staff 
officers but as column commanders, received their in- 
struction in knowledge of ground and operations in war 
at the Staff College. The teaching followed the system 
laid down for the administration of the staff of the Army. 
The underlying principle—first aimed at in 1871 by the 
amalgamation of the two titles in the lower grades of 
Deputy Assistant Adjutant-General and Deputy Assis- 
tant Quartermaster-General—was the unification of the 
staff and the allofment of the several sections of duties 
by General Officers Commanding to the officers of their 
staffs best fitted in their opinion to perform them, The 
arrangement by which, in 1889, the administrative duties 
of supply and transport were brought within the scope 
of general staff duties, and allotted with other existing 
staff duties, as a separate branch, was tested practically 
for the first time in the South African War. It never had 
a fair chance, for the Army Service Corps officers 
appointed to administer these duties had, with very 
rare exceptions, not been trained in general staff duties 
in war. It consequently became necessary in some cases. 
to re-allot the duties to a certain extent, but this was. 
within the province of the General Officer concerned, 
and, within my owm experience, no difficulty resulted. 
The orders, both daily and for operations, the arrange-. 
ments for distribution, movement, security, and halt-. 
ing were executed with promptitude and precision, and 
I was well satisfied with the results. The administrative- 
duties of supply, convoys, and transport were the- 
business of the Army Service Corps officer on the general. 
staff, and their administration gave him plenty to do. 


Supplies of Ammunition, Equipment, Food, and 
Forage.—The force in Natal was supplied with regi- 
mental transport, and thoroughly equipped with ammu-- 
nition columns and parks, and was seldom far removed. 
from the railway, which was brought on as the force~ 
advanced. (a) Method and Sufficiency.—It is probably 
seldom that a force in the field has been g0 
well supplied with most things required to maintain 
its efficiency, With the exception of clothing, which 
was at the time of the relief of Ladysmith in a 
very bad condition, the men not only had all they 
required, but the rations were supplemented by a 
field force canteen, that sent up miscellaneous goods 
tobacco, milk, etc. Mt was probably due to this that the 
men maintained their health and spirits during a very 
trying period. The chief defects in equipment were - 
the great coats, which could not be carried by the men 
both on account of their conspicuous colour and of their 
weight ; the ammunition pouches, which led to a lament-. 
able waste of ammunition; and the portable entrench... 
ing tool, which was not sufficiently strong for the Tough 
~ocky ground in which it was required. (b) Quality wag 
The food was generally very good. Certain brands of 
tinned meat were bad, and had to be condemned. The. 
want was felt of a really portable field ration, of which: 
two or three complete in themselves could be carried by 
mounted men and infantry without over-weighting the. 
horses or men. (c) Delay or failure on the part of 
contractors.—No Observations. The same remark 
is applicable to forage. (d) Number and Quality of 
Horses.—There was always practically a shortness of 
horses, and those arTiving from over-sea had to be sent 
up country frequently before they had time to recover 
from the voyage. But even when kept for a time at 
depédts there were no sufficient means of conditioning 
them, and though they looked perhaps well, they rapidly 
succumbed to hard work from not having been’ acclima- 
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tised, The country-bred was far and away the hardiest 

amp of horse. ; 
Transport on Railways.—The Natal railway 
was invaluable in the earlier period of the war in supply- 
ing the Natal Field Force, and later on in supplying 
the forces based on J ohannesburg and Pretoria. It was 
worked throughout within the limits of Natal by the 
Natal Government Railway Service, by which the larger 
works of restoring the railway and bridges destroyed by 
the enemy were most satisfactorily performed. Railway 
Staff Officers were appointed at the principal stations 
for military purposes, but they did not interfere with 
the working of the railway service, which continued in 
the hands of the station-masters. The works at the im- 
mediate front, the diversions necessary for temporary 
bridges, the restoration of culverts and many other 
services were executed by the Royal Engineers, or under 
their direction, very efficiently. 

Ox and Mule Transport.—The whole of the transport, 
regimental and general, was ox and mule with the Natal 
Field Force. The fact of having ox transport hampered 
the force enormously in the matter of mobility; on the 
other hand, it secured absolutely the supply of the fore=, 
The arrangements in regard to both ox and mute trans- 
port were exceilent; civilian conductors were in charge 
of the sections allotted to different services, and were 
invaluable in controlling the Kaffir drivers and looking 
after the grazing and welfare of the animals. The 
Kaffir drivers did good service, and were as a body most 
satisfactory. Had it been found practicable to work en- 
tirely with mule transport, the mobility would have 
been largely increased, though it is doubtful whether 
it could have got along as the ox transport did when the 
country was deep and the roads or tracks were cut up. 

Traction Trains.—No knowledge. 

Medical and Engineer Services.—The Medical Ser- 
vices were excellent, and except when pressure was 
great from the number of enteric and dysentery patients 
in the field hospitals, they were adequate. Such excep- 
tional periods can hardly he provided for, for the sick- 
ness that. overcrowds the hospitals also claims its pro- 
portion of officers and men of the Medical Service. The 
pressure in these instances was mct in some degree by 
civilians from the Bearer Service organised in Natal. 
The Engineer Service was adequate and highly efficient. 

Effectiveness of Guns, Itifles, and other Armament 
used.—The effectiveness of the field gums when a target, 
could be obtained within their effective range was all 
that could be desived. ‘Che difficulty was that such « 
target was most rare, for the positions occupied by the 
‘memy generelly gave command of view and fire from 
much longe: ranges, and their longer-ranging guns were 
effective before our field guna cvald touch them, even 
had their position been detected, as was seldom the case. 
Itewas quite sound, therefore, to move the field guns 
within their effective ras.ge before opening fire. When 
this was done the enemy were unable to fire from their 
position so long as it was kept under fire, but the losses 
inflicted were small, for the enemy were secure in their 
deep trenches from rhrzprel fire. 

The effectiveness of the fire from the howitzers was 
greater, though thig effect depended on the shells 
actually falling into the enemy’s trenches, which 
seldom happene. The naval 12-pounders and 4:7 
guns, while ranging to considerable distances, were 
not as effective as they might have been expected to 
be on account of the impossibility of accurate 
ranging and observation of target, and also of the 
unevenness in the propelling power of the charges. 
The lyddite shell seems to have caused much nervous- 
ness, particularly at. first, but I could not ascertain 
that it caused much actual damage. The Lee- 
Metford rifle was an excellent arm, taken altogether, 
though the Mauser had an advantage in the clip- 
loading and the sighting. The machine guns did very 
good service on many occasions, especially in defence 
and in outpost positions. The mounting on a heavy 
wheeled carriage with horse draught was cumbrous, 
made concealment impossible when in movement, and 
made access to many positions in which they would 
have been useful impossible. The tripod mounting 
subsequently introduced was a great improvement. 

General ‘temarks.—It is dangerous to base specific 
conclusions in regard to the use of the several arms 
pon 3 Series of operations that were from the outset 
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to it, the lessons can be only incomplete. The experi- 
ences gained point to the necessity for lightening the 
weight carried by the horse, to providing the cavalry- 
man with the most effective rifle obtainable, and to 
training both officers and men to the efficient use of 
it in service conditions. There is probably a great 
Tole open in certain conditions for the strategic use in 
future wars of large bodies of mounted men with guns. 
There is really nothing new in this, for the increased 
power of the rifle was well known before, and its value 
claimed as adding to the independent power of bodies 
of cavalry. The war brought out, no doubt, strongly 
the great value in certain conditions of mounted troops 
other than regular cavalry, and every effort should be 
made to organise and train such troops, whether at 
home or in other parts of the Empire. Such troops, 
whether operating in concert with the cavalrv in ¢arsy- 
ing out independent movements, or with the infantry 
in guarding the flanks or excouting wide flanking move- 
ments, will be of increased value in future wars. 
Artillery.—The employment of the artillery must 
depend in some degree on the nature of the war, but 
the general use of each class of gun has bean in some 
degree deiined by our experiences in South Africa. 
The effective range of the field gun for shrapnel has 
already been augmented, and will have to be still 


further increased ; equipment and weight on the horses ~ 


reduced ; observation and locating of hostile guns con- 
stantly practised in new ground. The value of field 
howitzers for searching out occupied and prepared posi- 
tions has been recognised. The employment of heayy 
long-ranging guns has been lately approved, and they 
now find a place with corps artillery. Perhaps the 
greatest difficulty before the artillery is to locate care- 
fully-hidden objectives, whether these be hostile guns 
or riflemen hidden in carefully prepared trenches. 
Once these targets are recognised fire will usually be 
concentrated on them; whether for this purpose the 
guns be dispersed and the fire concentric, or the guns 
concentrated, must depend upon ground and space and 
time. There can be no absolute rule for guidance. 

In regard to infantry, some considerations are the 
use of broad fronts, the gaining of successive fire posi- 
tions towards the main objective, the further advance 
covered by fire from such positions, and the pushing in 
of the attack at all costs, at the point or points it has 
been determined to capture. More than was ever the 
case before officers and men require to be thoroughly 
trained in the use of the tifle and in the employment 
of ground. This can only be effectively done by the 
instruction and practice taking place in every variety of 
ground, and for this the commanders responsible for 
the training must have access much more freely than 
in the past to private property. 


15973. I understaad that you had one advantage in 
the brigade under your command from the fact that 
it had been under your command at Aldershot t‘~ Yes, 
Y look upon: it as the very greatest posiible advarntaon. 
I believe it to have been the only brigade that went 
from the United Kingdom as a brigade, and that had 
been trained as a brigade under its san commander 
before its embarkation, and, from that having been 
the case, during the whole time they were with me in 
Seuth Africa 1 looked upon it that I derived the 
greatest possible advantage from ths fact of knowing 
the commanding officers, knowing the company officers, 
and practically knowing each regiment in detail, and 
knowing exactly what I could expect of them. On the 
other hand, they knew my ways, and we did practically 
in war what we had done in peace time when we were 
training under service conditions at Aldershot, 


15974. Did you keep the brigade together the whole 
time ?—Almost the whole time ; practically the whole 
time. One regiment was, taken away. 


15975. And that you consider is the proper way in 
which an army ought to pe organised ?—I think it is 
the only way for efficiency. 

15976. Were you abie at Aldershot to gi-e them 
training which was Perce, useful in wart—Yes, 
most useful With that brigade we had gone through, 
two years in succession, a period of company training 
under the company officers superintended by their 
commanding officers and by myself; a period equally 
of battalion training with each battalion with all its 
men in the ranks going through the period of training 
under its colonel and under my supervision; and 
after that again we went through a period of brigade 
training under canvas. We went to Woolmer and other 
places not actually on the spot, and there we practised 
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et os re likely to perform ©» 15987. The greatcoats: were a difficulty?—The great- Major- 
phn eS pds ha eg a a ody Bons coats were very heavy, and also, whem peed the oe ee 
co > Y ria} : Boers made a target of: the greatcoat, because when a 4% 2h) &- 
15977. Is the area peer ot ge Sake he man lay down tke gene showed, and the Boer laid sided d, 
training that is necessary /-—Not for a large body of his rifle on the greatcoat, and directly the man moved = "™ 


troops ; of course, it is better to get them away else- 


; ‘ *. di ing é t, and i. < 
where {f you can. “And if 1 might'say so, that was one he shot ;. directly he saw the thing move he shot, 19 Feb. 1903. 


of our great difficulties in the training of our troops and 
in the training of our staff, and in the training of our 
officers: that we had never had really practical 
manoeuvres in England, and very seldom we had 
manceuvres at all. We tried very hard at Aldershot, 
when Sir Evelyn Wood was commanding one year, I 
remember, to arrange mancuvres by mutual ayree- 
ment; the landlords were willing and the occupiers ; 
that is to say, the farmers were most anxious to see 
us, but there were people called shooting tenants and 
shooting syndicates, which absolutely stood in our 
way, and we were unable to get the ground ; and unless 
the country will give us the power to work over ground 
under service conditions, with compensation, of course, 
for all damages, but to go everywhere except into private 
‘houses and private parks and places of that kind— 
unless that full power is given to us I do not see how 
we shall ever get the Army trained for war. 


15978. In England?—In England. 


15979. Because of the enclosed nature of the country ? 
—Yes, and on account of the partridges, too, because 
it applies equally to the open country. 

15980. Even Salisbury Plain is not big enough ?— 
Salisbury Plain is big enough, but we could not get 
Salisbury Plain except under the Act, and having 
used it under the Act fiye years ago, we cannot use it 

again this year because under our Manoeuvres Act we 
are not allowed to use the same area unless five years 
have elapsed since we used it last. n) 


15981. And the sort of training for which you require 

these extended areas is, in your opinion, essential tc 

_get an army such as is required under modern condi- 
tions of warfare ?—It is absolutely essential. 


15982. You have entered into the various points men- 
tioned in our memorandum. As to shooting, do you 
think that our men held their own with the Boers ?—I 
found on many occasions, when one was able to know, 
that they held their own ; of course, it was a very diffi- 
‘cult thing to prove. Where really they held their own, 
and where one knew that they held their own, was when 
one got the Boers lying opposite to our men, and 
each was protecting himself in the best possible way. 
Then you had access afterwards to the Boer defences, 
and you saw really what the offect had been, and the 
Boers told you. There was one commando the 2nd 
Brigade laid opposite to for several days and nights, 
and for a portion of the time we were at the nearest 
point within about 250 yards of them. We compared 
notes afterwards, and they had felt our fire enormously ; 
they had been absolutely unable to leave their trenches 
for any purpose whatever. 


15983. I see you advocate volley firing under certain 
-conditions?—They disliked it; they said really that 
the volley firing and machine gun firing was what they 
could not put up with, because it seemed to search 
them out; it came everywhere at once. But that is 
only at long ranges. 


15984. As a rule, I suppose, it is individual firing 
that has to be trained for ?—Certainly. 


15985. And is it not individual firing in which our 
Men, under present conditions, are less effectually 
trained ?—Of course, they are less effectually trained, 
because you take a man really who has never seen a 
gun, and you give him a gun which is quite a strange 
thing to him, and it takes him a long time to get accus- 
tomed to use it at all. It is not as if all our popula- 
tin were accustomed to handle guns before they joined 
the Army. 


15986. I understand you to say that one of the diffi- 
culties in the marching, which was otherwise satisfac- 
tory, was the weight the men had to carry ?—Yes, that 
is so; we had to lighten them very much. That was 
particularly so, of course, with the mounted troops ; 
but, talking about the Second Brigade, as I am doing 
now, what we found was that they got along somehow, 
but it was very hard. The heat was intense, and they 
got along somehow if we did not overweight them, but 
directly they got overweighted they broke down, and 
they were not fitted to fight ; if we had encountered the 
enemy we would not have been able to attack his men. 
‘That was climatic. 
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that is the way he got his man. 


15988. What is your suggestion with regard to great- 
coats ?—I think they cannot be carried. 


15989. That is rather hard upon the men at night, is 
it not ?—Yes, you have to put. up with it. . Eventually 
ihe blanket and waterproof sheet were carried, but no 
greatcoat. When they could be carried with the men 
im wagons it was done, but, of course, it is a very pon- 
derous way of doing it. ; 


15990.. Are a blanket and a waterproof sheet more 
easily carried than a greatcoat P—Yes, they are lighter, 
and particularly if you are having wet weather the 
waterproof sheet is indispensable really. 


15991. And it does not become subject to the same 
disadvantage about giving a target?—No, it is khaki 
colour. 

15992. (Sir Frederick Darley.) Could the man not’un- 
strap his coat and put it under him, for instance /~Yes, 
he could do that, but then he would never get away 
with his coat if he was in a hurry ; you cannot use you 
arm and carry an unfolded coat too. 


15993. (Chairman.) You had not so much to do with 
the irregular regiments—mounted infantry ?—No,. I 
had. Thorneycroft’s and Bethune’s.. They were both 
raised with me and under me, and they were with me 
a long time afterwards, and also Byng’s, the South 
African Horse; those I had under my command a great 
deal, and I saw a great deal of them, but not of the 
Colonial regiments. 


15994. (Sir Frederick Darley.) Not the oversea Colo 
nials ?—No. 


15995. (Chairman.) You found. difficulties with the 
horses that came from England ?—There were difficulties 
in acclimatising the horse ; I think that was really the 
main difficulty. 


15996. It took some time ?—It took some time to do. 
15997. And there was not time to do it in?—No. 


15998. But there was some want of good horsemaster- 
ship besides ?—Of course, there was that, and there 
always will be that. The watering and the feeding of 
course, are the two great things, and both were neces- 
sarily very irregular indeed, but we had a depét at Dur- 
ban, and we had a lot of Hungarian horses there, and 
when we had kept them for really a very short time 
indeed they got quite fat and sleek, in excellent condi- 
tion. They went up to the front, and they were not 
hard ; they had had their sea voyage, and had been in 
this hot stewpan, where they throve, but they were not 
hard, and they all broke down. 


15999. Because they were not acclimatised 7—Yes. 


16000. Did you form any opimion about the Hungarian 
horse generally ?—I think it was too light for the work 
there—certainly too light. 


16001. Are you speaking of the cobs?—Of the cobs, 
yes. They were horses that were light boned, and 1 
think they were too light for the rough work they had 
to do. Of course, if you look after a horse, and use really 
good horsemastership, put it into the stable and have 
a man to look after it, and do nothing else, a horse like 
that will do a great deal, but what I found myself (I 
had one or two of them) was that as long as they had 
ordinary work to do—I mean an ordinary day’s work— 
they were all right, but directly you overtaxed them 
they broke down, from want of stamina, I think. Some 
years ago, when I was at the Austrian manoeuvres, I was 
told that the Hungarian Cavalry were not mounted on 
pure-bred Hungarian horses because they were so light, 
and I believe that was the fact at the time ; whether it 
is so now I do not know. 


16002. Regarding entrenchment and cover, you say 
that the tool that was carried was not well adapted to 
its purpose 7—No, it was a small, light tool. , Personally 
I was always glad to have some of the tools ; they got 
very rare in the end, but the British soldier and the 
company officers would have none of them. The Boers 
never omitted to pick one up if it was about, and to my 
mind it was really better than nothing. We were in 
a great many places where the tool carts could not get 
up—they were upset—and then personally I was pleased 
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that we had this tool; but it was not a good one, and, 
of course, it was an extra thing for the men to carry. 


16003. What was it ; a light pick?—A light spade ; a 
small heart-shaped spade almost, no pick, so that it 
was not any good for really heavy work ; and I admit it 
was universally condemned by the company officers and 
the men. My own opinion is that the only practical 
way is to carry a certain proportion of spades and picks 
on mules—to have mule transport for them. 


16004. Really good implements ?—Yes. It was a curi- 
ous thing that in the Boer trenches we found any num- 
ber of picks and shovels, and the pick was of very much 
better tempered metal than ours was, and .our men 
always got hold of it when they could. 


16005. Are you speaking of the pieks that were served 
out as good tools to our men when you say that they 
were badly tempered metal?—Yes, the entrenching 
tools ; they were not so good as those #f the Boers ; they 
did not grip so well. 

16006. The men, I think you agree with other evi- 
dense which we have heard, found the necessity of cover 
as soon as they came under fire ?/—Yes, that is so, very 
quickly. 

16007.. Were they able to make proper cover for them- 
selves under those circumstances /—No, they were very 
bad at first, and I think that was due to their not being 
able really to practice making proper cover in the field 
training at home, because you can go over ground, but 
you cannot dig trenches, and the consequence is that 
we get very little practice in it. I tried very hard 
when I was at Aldershot (I was commanding there for 
a time) to get some ground for the purpose of digging 
practical trenches in, but really it is so hard, because 
any ground that you dig on you cannot have your cavalry 
moving about on afterwards, 


16008. (Sir George Taubman-Goldie.) What practice 
do you think the Boers had prior to the war in 
entrenching ?~They had very litle, but they had the 
Itaffrs to dig for them. During the war most of the 
trenches were dug by the Kaffirs, : 

16009. Did not we employ natives for that purpose 
—-Yes, we did. ; 

16010. Later?—-When we had the natives with us. 
But, of course, the Boer was stationary; ha went to a 
place and meant to stay there;, we,moved up toa, place 
during one operation, and we could not carry about 
any numbers of Kaffirs on purpose to dig, but eventu- 
ally we organised them to a certain extent. 


16011. But you would not say that the Boer was 
stationary when he went from Laing’s Nek to Colenso? 
—Almost stationary. Every place they dug on they 
meant to stay on, and if they left it they meant to leave 
everything they had there, and they left all these picks 
and shovels, ard any amount of ammunition; they took 
nothing with them. If they were off they were off, and 
they left the whole thing. But their system of trenches 
was moat intricate. 


16012. They brought the natives with them from the 
Transvaal?—From all round; they got them from all 
the kraals. But, of course, we wanted every native 
we could get for drivers. 


16013. We had the same supply of natives to call 
upon as they had to fall back upon?—No, not quite, 
because where we were operating, as a rule, the natives, 
or most of them, quitted when the fighting began, 
others we removed bodily. Then, in Natal, really, we 
had to pay for them all; we had to act under the law 
there ; there was no law under which we could make 
them work for nothing, like the Boer does. It is a 
different system. 


16014. Had you not martial law in Natal at that 
time ?—Yes, we had martial law, but we always thought 
it better to pay the Kaffir for what he did. 


16015. That is really the point, that we paid the 
Kaffir and they impressed him ?—Yes; but, of course, 
apart from that I can think of several occasions on 
which we had a heavy march and a stiff climb, and then 
directly we got to the top under fire, we wanted to 
make our trenches, and I do not think any system of 
Kaffir labour would have helped us there. It did 
afterwards when we wanted to make deliberate 
ztenches, and then we organised them, and used them 
in gangs. 

16016. That is just my point.,,/Did not the 
the same thing; did they not have long Aen 
then make trenches ?-No, I do not think go. 


EVIDENCE: 


16017. (Chairman.) You are satisfied with the disci- 
pline of the troops as a whole ?—Yes, perfectly. 


16018. Considering the amount of intelligence of 
their class?—Yes. Of course they vary very much, 
In certain regiments we haye plenty of men, for mstance, 
with sufficient intelligence to make good non-com- 
missioned officers, but there are others where it is a 
most difficult thing to get sufficient good non-commis- 
Sloned officers. We have not got the men to find them, 
and it depends on the sources from which the recruits 
for those particular regiments are drawn. 


_ 16019. Do you think that a smaller army with more 
intelligent men would be more effective than a larger 
army of the present recruits ?—Of course, it depends ; 
you have to define the size of your army. The difficulty 
of our Army is that we get it so young, that the waste 
is enormous, and the consequence is that we have to 
get a very large number of recruits, and you cannot, 
amongst that number, expect to get the best intelligence 
of the country. I think if in any moderate degree you 
reduced the numbers it would not practically have much 
effect, but whatever army we have, if we cannot have a 
large one, it ought to be as perfect as it is possible to 
make it in the matter of training. 


16020. (Sir George Taubman-Goldie.) But if you re- 
duced the number you could get better men ?—Yes. 


16021. You could pay more ?—You would go a long 
way before it was really sensible. After a time, of 
course, you would feel it. Incidentally, if you had an 
army like Cromwell’s, who paid his men 2s. 6d. a day 
in the currency of the day, if I remember right, that 
would get a very fine army, but that, would mean a great 
deal more now. 


16022. (Chairman.) Under the present system the 
only thing is to look to the intelligent training by the 
officers and non-commissioned officers ?—I think so, with _ 
proper supervision, of course. 


16023. ‘The non-commissioned officer is a difficulty ?— 
Yes, he is a difficulty. They are a very fine body, but 
in ou regiments there is a difficulty in getting enough 
of them. 


16024. Have you any suggestion to make with regard 
to meeting that difficulty ?—No, I think it is local. I 
think that in some parts of the country the men are not 
perhaps very intelligent in the very class you. want to 
get, the agricultural class, and I do not see how you are 
to remedy it. . 

16025. Then we come to the heading of which I sup- 
pose you would speak with great authority—about the 
training and duties of officers }—Yes. I have only given 
my own views with regard to that, and I only speak of 
my own experience, of course. 

16026. As regards the regimentel officer, you say he 
needs to be trained in taking responsibility {—Yes, and 
that, of course, is a very great difficulty—to give 
duties which will be of a responsible nature. 


16027. Is not that difficulty increased very much when 
the regiments at home are depleted, either for other 
duties or for other causes ?—Yes. Unless you have your 
regiment kept complete you cannot get responsible 
work for the officers. 


16028. And that is the case now?—That is the case 
now. There are so many employed men that we have 
not got enough men to work practically on the ground, 
particularly after the heavy annual drafts to India and 
the Colonies. 

16029. Then, as to staff, what have you to say +—-So 
far as I had to do with the staff the staff did admirable 
work. Of course, the system of the staff which had 
been changed was on its trial, and the allotment of the 
staff and the officers who had been appointed to it led 
to some officers doing staff duties who had never been 
trained in them—I mean the Army Service Corps 
officers who were appointed to the staff—and that was 
a defect and a drawback no doubt. 

16030. What was the change you mean that had been 
made?—The change made was that an Army Service 
Corps officer was appointed as one of the General's staff 
with a division, and his duties were altogether adminis- 
trative. te had nothing to do with the Army Service 
Corps troops, but he looked after supply and transport 
and contracts in peace, and in war he looked after the 
camping and water, and those duties which have been 
rather Quartermaster-General’s duties. He had had 
no training in that; he had not been to the Staff 
College, and he had no knowlédge of it; and it was a 
weakness. But it is in the power of the General to 
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arrange his staff in what he thinks best for the Service, 
and I found no practical disadvantage, because | told 
off another officer who had been trained to do that 
portion of the duties, and the Army Service Corps 
officer was confined to his Army Service Corps duties. 


16031. Is it intended that the Army Service Corps 
officer should go to the Staff College in future ?—The 
system has been changed. Lord Roberts, since he has 
been Commander-in-Chief, has appointed Quarter- 
master-General officers, and the Army Service, Corps 
officer is not on the General’s staff now. 


16032. It has been altered again ?—Yes. 


16033. And you consider it necessary for an officer to 
serve on the staff that he should have been through 
the Staff College ?—Yes, I think absolutely. I mean 
that he will have a very much better knowledge of 
his work if he has been through it. There is a great 
deal taught there which is of great’ value fo any oflicer, 
and if a good officer goes there -he is better for having 
been. He knows more about staff duties, and what 
they do in foreign countries, and he has a great deal 
of practical working in staff duties. 

16034. Do you think it is desirable that an officer 
who serves on the stafi should revert to his regiment? 
—Yes, I think it is good. 

16035. That he should not have continuous service 
on the staff ?—No. 

16036. That it is desirable both on his own account 
and also for the regiment ’?—Yes, I think so, and for 
the Service at large I think it is good value for him to go 
back. He comes from his regiment thinking of nothing 
but his regiment, and that being his principal interest 
he goes back to it thinking of the Service as a whole. 
T think that does a great deal of good. 


16037. You think it should be the rule that an 
officer should go back ?—Yes. 


16038. Ii has been suggested that he should go back 
‘with promotion. Is that necessary ?—I do not think 
you could do that. I think it would cause an enormous 
amount of jealousy on the part of his brother officers 
to do that. It is the custom in some foreign armies. 
I do not think it would do. 


16039. It ought to be sufficient for him that he has had 
his turn on the staff, and then he should go back to his 
regimental duties ?—Yes, because if he is of any value 
on the staff, when he has done his tour of regimental 
duties, he will be appointed to the staff again. He gets 
the advantage probably of going on service whenever 
there is any campaign of any size, and altogether he gets 
many advantages from it. I think that it is invaluable 
for the staff officer to go back and command his regi- 
ment, both for the regiment and for the staff as a body. 


16040. Speaking generally, were you satisfied with the 
staff officers?—Yes, the staff officers whom I had with 
me, and whom I saw, were all men who went out with 
the first formations, and who had been selected for their 
capacity in staff duty. Of course, later on, when there 
were 300,000 men in the country, the staff officers, a 
great many of them, had not been really specially 
trained, and it took them time to pick up their duties 
at all, but with the formations that went out first I 
think the staff was good. 


16041. But if we had to look forward to a war of the 
same dimensions, we must make some arrangements for 
having well trained staff officersi—Yes, I think you 
must. I think the accommodation should be increased 
at the Staff College, so as to accommodate more. ‘hat 
really is the difficulty now. 

16042. (Sir George Taubman-Goldie.) Then, will the 
number of instructors have to be increased too ?—~Yes, 
but not to a great degree. 

16043. Could the time be shortened at all?—That, 
of course, has been recommended very often as an 
alternative. 

16044. Or both combined ?—Yes, or combined. Per- 
sonally, I have not been in favour of it, because I have 
seen so much good result from officers of different 
branches of the Service being together for the two years. 
If they are there a shorter time they will 
never settle down; then either they have just 
come or are just going away, and they do 
not get settled. With the two years they get 
settled ; they get their horses and they settle down and 
get to know one another thoroughly ; and at the end of 
the two years a man who had come in perhaps with a 
very fine opinion of himself quite recognises the fact 
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that a man in another regiment is a more capable man 
than himself. I think it is of great value. 


Mujor- 
General 


16045. Subject to the money question, would you like Siz H. J. 7. 
to see the number doubled ?—We have 80 there now, #/dyard, 


The proper number is 60, I think, but we have 80, and 
I hope we shall be able to keep 80 there. I think it 
ought certainly to be increased to 80 now, and that 
would give 40 a year; 40 men a year soon runs up the 
numbers. 


16046. Would you be in favour of selecting men for 
the A work and the B work at an early stage, so.as to 
put the men on the A work through a shorter course ?— 
Of course, one has rather to enter into the whole con- 
stitution of the staff to answer that. In 1871 the idea 
was first formed, I think, of unifying the staff, having 
it all one staff. They have got it all one staff im 
Germany, the general staff, but really that is only the 
operations staff. The idea was to follow that, and that 
the General should have’ a certain number of staff 
officers all trained in the same way, and that then he 
should allot them. He says to one man: “You are to 
look after the water and the bivouacs, the outposts, and 
security, and the reconnaisance,” and another man is 
to look after the orders of the operations department, 
and so on, and he allots them as he wishes, and he 
finds them all up to a certain point trained in all the 
different things. That is the idea, and that is what I 
think was aimed at in 1871. At that time we had an 
Adjutant-General’s Branch and a Quartermaster- 
General’s Branch, and it was rather found, I think, that 
in stations at home, in small stations, and fortresses, 
and such: places, and equally at Aldershot, there was 
not room for the two.. The one branch I mean, was 
always grabbing all the duties, was more active than 
the other, and the other was left not doing a great 
deal and still they were in separate departments. So 
they were put into one. They were appointed after that 
in the lower grades with a double title, as Deputy 
Assistant-Adjutant and Quartermaster-General. That 
went on for many years, till 1888, and then this fur- 
ther development was made, which I have referred to 
already, when the Army Service Corps officer was 
brought in to perform the duties classed as B. 


16047. But the B officer takes much longer to train, 
does he not, than the A; he has much more compli- 
cated duties to learn—knowledge of ground, selection 
of camps, etc.?’—That is the point, you see; the A 
officer did that latterly. 


16048. As well?—In the war my A officers did the 
whole of that; they had been trained in those duties. 


16049. That is not usual, is it?—Under this system 
it is the only way you can work it. 


16050. Do you approve of the system ?—I approve of 
unifying the staff, or to put it on the system they have. 
in Germany, which is that the genera! staff is the 
operations staff. But in Germany, besides the general 
staff officer, there are three other branches not form- 
ing part of the general staff, the intendant’s branch, 
which deals with supply, the auditor’s branch, which 
has to do with law, and the adjutant’s branch, which 
deals with returns and Adjutant-General’s duties. 
They are all the staff, but they do not belong to the 
general staff at all 


16051. But in Inaia the theory is, is it not, to draw 
a broader distinction between A and B than we draw 
here?—That has always been done, but Sir Henry 
Norman would tell you, I am sure, that there the B, 
the Quartermaster-General, takes up all the more im- 
portant things, and the A, the Adjutant-General, has 
the less important ones, in regard to operations and 
all those things, and it was so with us once. 


16052. The question reaily that I was asking is 
whether it is not good to train men for the various 
branches separately, whether a man could not learn at 
the Staff College the A duties in « much tess time than 
he would learn the B duties ?—Then you have to think 
which the country will. get best va.ue for: taking, we 
will say, 60 men to the Staff College and training them 
in the duties that will enable them to do useful staff 
work in any situation on service, or training only half 
to do that and the other half for the minor duties, 
which, after all, are not perhaps so important. I think 
that is how I look at it. When I knew the Staff College 
we had a really practical course which did, I think, 
cover all the staff duties, and covered them from a prac- 
tical point of view. We went into the country and 
wont over very varied ground, the greater part of the 
South and East of England, during the time that they 
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were there, and they worked out schemes of every kind 
and description : Quartermaster-General’s schemes, 


Sir H. J. T. supply schemes, railway schemes, and everything that 


Hildyard, ld, I think, really be asked to do on service. 
Bush, The “98 to think about all these things from a prac- 
Fal, jun tical point of view, and I am sure when they were in 
ees 1808. a position of responsibility in the field (and many of 
se them have told me so since), they found that their 


teaching was of the greatest possible value to them. 


16053. Some men are not fitted for that kind of 
work; they have not got an eye for country ; and yeu 
they may be excellent people in an office for Adjutant- 
General’s work ?—Still, you would be surprised to find 
how much they will improve if you recognise that they 
are not very good at it, and take the trouble to make 
them learn, and if you take them over country and 
over ground where they can learn. I was very much 
struck with that when I was at the Staff College. There 
were weak men—I mean men whom you recognised as 
weak as soon as you got them, men perhaps not of great 
character or of great capacity ; you warned them, you 
told them that they were weak in their work, that there 
were certain things that they must do, and that if 
they did not do them they would have to leave the 
college. And, really, some of those men at the end 
of the term, so far as knowledge and instruction went, 
were excellent, very good indeed, they improved enor- 
mously. Of course, you cannot alter character. If 
you get a man who has not a very strong character you 
cannot give him character, but you can teach him a 
great deal. 


16054. Butif the man who had not an eye for country 
could be passed through their examinations for the A 
work, amd pass a shorter time there, you could put so 
many more men through the Staff College?—Yes, you 
could do that. 

16055. That is really the question I am aiming at? 
—Then I should almost be inclined to wonder whether 
it is worth while sending them there at all. 


16056. How can you tell till they get there?—You 
have the Adjutant-General’s duties and Quartermaster- 
General’s duties; and now we have got one Quarter- 
master-General’s officer at Aldershet who will do the 
duties, I take it, that have always been done by the 
Quartermaster-General’s branch of the Army. That 
means that the Adjutant-General’s branch has got no 
duties that want a great deal of instruction; they are 
duties of returns and duties of parades and duties of 
military law which you can learn anywhere. But what 
I feel in my own mind is, that when you come to get 
on service, and you want the Adjutant-General’s officers 
to do the work, because your Quartermaster-General’s 
officer has gone sick, or been shot, or something has 
befallen him, then it will be a pity that they should 
not have had the same training; and, therefore, I 
would put them all through the same course whether 
they were going to be Adjutant-General’s officers or 
(Juartermaster-General’s officers. 


16057. Would not that difficulty be met also by 
passing more men through the Staff College, because 
you would probably have a second man then as a sub- 
stitute who had gone through the Quartermaster- 
General’s work and could take it up?—Well, they run 
down very quickly, I think, in war. 


16058. But instead of having an Adjutant-General’s 
man who had not really proved himself competent to 
do the B work, you would have a second and competent 
Quartermaster-General’s man to do it?—Yes, that, I 
think, is the intention now ; the one would do a por- 
tion of the work, that is the field intelligence work, 
and the reconnaissance work, and that kind of thing ; 
and the other would do the rest of the Quartermaster- 
General’s work. But if you have a campaign of any 
duration the probability is that one, or possibly both, 
will want replacing, or it may happen anyhow, and 
the lower you get the more you feel it. I remember in 
Egypt in 1882 there were two of us who were Deputy- 
Assistant-Adjutant and Quartermaster-Generals (as 
they were called in those days), with a division, and 
the division was detached. Then we had to divide our 
duties. It was very hard for one to do all the legiti- 
mate duties he had to do, because it was more really 
than the could do, and the other had rather less; so 
we arranged that we did about equal on the day’s 
pach But we had not hard and fast lines for the 

utiles. 


f 
16059. But what you call the Adjutant-General turn 
af mind 1s not the same class of mind as the mind that 
takes"up the Quartermaster-General’s work, is it?— 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE: 


It is a little difficult when you get to that, I think. I 
have found that really where you have got a good 
capable staff otlicer who was a good rider, a quick in- 
telligent man, and had a good eye for country and so 
on, whether he was of one branch or the other, he was 
a thoroughly good staff officer. 

16060. That I would quite agree with ?—But I think 
that is what you want; that is what is indispensable. 


16061. That is rather what I am suggesting, that the 
men who are found at the Staff College after six months 
not to have that general capacity, but are perfectly well 
qualified for questions of military law and discipline © 
(which are similar questions) should be passed out of the 
Staff College so as to leave more room for the practical 
men, the men who could ride well, and have a good 
knowledge of country and show a general capacity for B 
work ?—Of course, then, you have the difficulty of 
putting the A man in an inferior position. 


16062-3. Quite so?—That is the difficulty. Here at 
home in our Army possibly at times the B man has been 
put in an inferior position, but that had a bad effect on 
the B man, as it must have, directly you exalted one at 
the expense of the other. And really I think the more 
men you can have trained thoroughly the more you can 
employ them afterwards; the man who is best at the B 
duties can be employed in the B duties in war, but I 
would have them all trained the same. 


16064. Which is more important in war, the B man 
or the A man?—It depends, of course, practically upon 
who does the operations. 


16065. That is the B man practically 7—He does not 
now. 


16066. I beg your pardon. I do not mean who does 
it now, but under the system such as the Commander- 
in-Chief is introducing it would be the B man who 
would take up all those things ?—Absolutely. 


16067. Therefore he is really the man in war who is 
the more important ?,—He would be. 

16068. Questions of military law, discipline, and so 
on, are less important than a knowledge of country ?— ~ 
Yes, and it is a question whether they ought to be staff 
duties at all. But it is a very difficult question; if 
you once get one branch of the staff which is above the 
other, the other must deteriorate very much, as I am 
sure you will understand. 


16069. (Sir Henry Norman.) Do you not think that it 
is more expedient that all officers should enter the Staff 
College on the same footing and work through till they 
came out at the end, and that there should be no dis- 
tinction P—I_ think so. 

16070. When you have got the men passed out you 
(supposing you were Commandant of the Staff College) 
would recommend that they should be employed in such 
and such positions for which you thought they were most 
fit /—Yes. 


16071. It seems to me it would be a fatal thing to have 
halt the officers A and half the officers B; it would be 
sure to cause jealousy ?—I do not think you would get 
the best value out of it. I think it is much better to 
train them all thoroughly, and then, if you have weak 
ones, some of them you get rid of, and some at the 
end of the time you say are useful if there are no 
better men available, and the rest of them you would 
take according to their characteristics and their qualifi 
cations, and put them into whatever suits them best. 


16072. (Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal.) To what ex- 
tent, if any, is the instruction at Sandhurst a prepara- 
tion for the Staff College ?—Iit is a preparation only in so 
far as it teaches the cadet the first rudiments of the 
military art, nothing more. ; 

16073. So that you think it would be just as well that 
they should enter from the Universities as from Sand- 
hurst, so far as the training of the Staff College is 
concerned P—Te the Army, yes. It would not have 
really very much influence on that, I think. 

16074. (Viscount Esher.) But _at the present time, of 
course, there is competition. You admit to the Staff 
Oollege by a system of competition P—Yes, 

16075. Do you approve of that; do you think that is 
the best system?—I think it is the best system as a 
system. 

16076. How do you test for entrance into the College 
such qualities as riding and having an eye to country, 
and so on ?—The Commanding Officer, to begin with, has 
to be responsible absolutely that a man is calculated 
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to make a good staff officer, and that he has the qualifi- 
cations, that he is a good rider, that he is a thoroughly 
good regimental officer. 

16077. But do you mark all those things in the com- 
petition P—No. 

16078. Then do you not see that the effect of your 
principle of competition is that you may very likely 
pass in a man who happens to be superior 1n book work, 
who possesses those qualities, and who is possibly in- 
ferior in the other qualities which you say are essential 
in the Staff College?—That is so, But he is in the 
riding school the day after he joins. 


16079. But it is conceivable under the present system 
of competition that you may reject a man who possesses 
the very highest qualities that you require in a Staff 
Officer; is not that so?—I think it seldom happens. 
There have been cases where it has been mooted that 
an officer should be rejected, and in the cases that have 
come to my notice the Commanding Officer has always 
said, “ Well, this officer has certain qualifications for 
the Staff ; he is a very capable man, and will be of good 
value on the Staff.” 


16080. But have you ever considered whether any 
other system of admission is practicable ?—Of course, the 
other system now is nomination. 


16081. Yes, I know that ?—Well, nomination is excel- 
lent so long as it is not carried too far. Directly you 
begin to nominate too many people you get a lower 
standard. 


16082. But would it not be possible to have a system 
of nomination plus a qualifying examination? Have 
you ever considered that as a possibility ?—Yes, they 
have to do that; that really is the system now. 


16083. And do you think that such a system as that, 
if it was carried through in its entirety, would not be 
superior to a competitive system ?—I am afraid not. 
I think that up to a certain point the nomination 
system is good. When you have to look round and seek 
to get men for nomination, then I do not know that it 
is. But the plan I have thought of, and I am rather 
inclined to do it (which would in a sense be the same 
thing), is that there should be no certificates, but that 
the Commanding Officer should be called upon to 
select his best officer, who has the most likely qualifi- 
cations for the Staff, and send him to the Staff College. 
I think possibly you might do that. 


16084. I suppose you would admit that the larger 
number of regimental officers that you can pass through 
the Staff College the better?—Yes, I think so. 


16085. Then under present conditions if you were to 
attempt to increase the Staff College accommodation it 
would cost a very large sum of money. It has been con- 
sidered, and it has peen rejected on that ground ?—Yes. 


16086. Have you ever thought of any other means of 
increasing the number of officers to go through the Staff 
College; would it not be possible, for example, to 
shorten the course ?—I am satisfied with this, that if you 
shorten the course you will lose a very valuable part 
of the present course of instruction. I am quite satis- 
fied that the longer course makes for the formation of 
a more thoroughly trained open-minded Staff Officer. 
That is my own opinion. Of course, it might be for ex- 
pediency necessary to do that, but you would be bringing 
it down to a lower standard. 


16087. Are modern languages taught at the Staff Col- 
lege?—Not now. They were taught, and they are 
taught now, I think, voluntarily, but they are not 
obliged to take them, 


16088. Is not that a waste of time at the Staff Col- 
lege—would it not be equally possible for officers to learn 
modern languages away from the Staff College P—Yes, it 
would. But you get great value from their learning 
them at the Staff College. 


16089. Why?—A man is at home for a certain time, 
and gives his whole time to work, and it is an oppor- 
tunity for learning languages. 

16090. Would it not be possible to tempt an officer to 
learn modern languages without giving him that special 
instruction at the Staff College, by giving him some ad- 
vantage either in pay or in some other way, if he quali- 
fied in a modern language ?—Yes, if you gave him a sub- 
stantial addition to his pay. 

16091. That might be cheaper than doubling the 
numbers at the Staff College?—At the present time I 
forget the number of officers qualifying as interpreters in 
three languages cnlv, 


16092. But those are very difficult languages. What 
are they ?—Russian, Turkish, and Arabic, and they were 
carefully selected on account of the very few officers 
we had who knew Russian in 1885, when, I think, they 
were introduced ; there are not very many, and they 
have cost a great deal. 


16093. I am only suggesting to you things the effect 
of which, if carried out, might possibly imerease the 
capacity of the Staff College. Take what you call a 
practical course: is there not a great deal in that of 
practice in knowledge of ground, and so on, and could 
not officers be trained away from the Staff College 
cheaper than they are trained at the Staff College in 
those respects, say on Salisbury Plain or anywhere you 
like, You have courses now in musketry and courses 
in engineering, and all sorts of courses which take place 
at different places. Would it nat be possible to have a 
course of practical instruction for Staff Officers, not 
necessarily at Camberley ?—I think it would be quite 
possible if you make efficient schools at those places, 
but it means instructional staff, and it means quarters, 
and it means stabling, and it means establishments 
generally. 

16094. But it does not mean necessarily theoretical 
teaching in the building ?—But there is very little theo- 
retical teaching in the building at the Staff College. 
They are out and about in every county of England half 
the year. The most valuable part of the teaching is 
done by the staff rides in Essex and in Sussex, and in 
every part of the country. 

16095. But then if that is the case, why should it not 
be possible in those great camps like Aldershot and 
Salisbury Plain to have always a course going on?—We 
cannot do it in a course. We should have to have a 
regular school for it; it would not save money. We 
are constantly training in these places now in the form 
of staff rides. A staff ride is what educates the officers 
in ground, and the more of them we have the better; 
and from the Staff College, where we have the machinery 
and the selected men to go out with the ofticers on the 
ground, we can teach it better than we can anywhere 
else. Of course, if we detach those instructors, and 
can get equally good ones elsewhere, we can do it 
elsewhere. But we cannot. What does Sir Evelyn 
Wood do when he wants to have a good staff ride for 
instruction for his officers? He asks the Staff College 
to lend him officers of its instructions staff, because he 
knows that they will do the instruction in that work 
well and thoroughly, and the results will be good. 


16096. Supposing, then, we admit that it is desirable 
to increase the number of officers who are training for 
the staff, do you think there is no solution except in- 
creasing the capacity of the Staff College ?—I wouid not 
say that. I think it is possible that we might have 
men attached to a course at the Staff College, and let 
them take a partial course in training, so long as we do 
not interfere with the permanent training of the men 
we have there now ; I think we might do that. I think 
they would learn a certain amount there. 


16097. And you think that experience has shown that 
no course shorter than two years would really make an 
efficient staff officer ; is that your opinion ?—That is my 
opinion. Of course, the Staff College has not always 
been praised, but if you look to the record of the men 
in the war in South Africa who have been trained at 
the Staff College you will find it a very good one.. You 
will find column commanders Staff College men; you 
will find the chief staff officers Staff College men; you 
will find commanders of regiments Staff College men, 
and mounted infantry commanders Staff College men ; 
all doing good work. And I think when that is so it 
shows that the body of men trained at the Staff College 
is a good body, and that the results of the actual course 
there are good. 

16098. (Chairman.) With regard to supplies, I do not 
think there is anything to be added to what you have 
said 7—No, I do not think there is. We were very well 
off where I was, of course. 


16099. Or with regard to transport, except that I 
should just like to ask you whether your transport was 
regimental transport as a whole ?—Yes, it was. 


16100. Are you in favour of recimental transport ?-- 
I am in favour of regimental transport whenever we 
can afford to have it. The difficulty is that we want so 
much transport ; that if we have regimental transy:7rt 
as well as the general transport we want so much, but 
certainly with the Natal force the regimental transport 
had the effect of allowing the troops never to be without 
their food. I do not say it would have been so on every 
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occasion; and when the time came that the regiments 
were more permanently located, and not moving about 
so much, then we took their regimental transport away 
from them. 

16101. And used it as general transport?—And used 
is as general transport, Really it is very much the same 
in the end whether we have the regimental transport 
and on occasion use the regimental transport as general 
transport, or whether we have a larger general trans- 
port and use it for regimental transport whenever it is 
wanted. The regimental transport is the more luxuri- 
ous of the two. 

16102. With regard to the Medical and Engineer ser- 
vices, you do not wish to add anything?—No, I do not 
think so. 

16103. Then as to guns, it is admitted, is it not now, 
that we must have longer range guns /—Yes, that is so ; 
they are actually introduced really—the heavy 
batteries. 

16104. But, subject to that observation, is there any- 
thing that you wish to say about the guns that were 
used in the war?—No, there is nothing further. 

16105. You say that the naval guns, while they had 
longer range, were seldom effective on account of the 
impossibility of accurate ranging and observation of the 
target ?—I would modify that rather, I would not say 
they were seldom effective, but that the result was very 
much modified by the difficulties of observation. 


16106. What does that mean ?—That the difficulties of 
observation led to the results not being as great as they 
might have been. 

16107. But what was the difficulty of observation 7— 
They never had a target. 

16108. The Boers did not offer a target?—No, yon 
never knew where they were. 

16109. But the lyddite shell, you say, did not cause 
much actual damage ?—No, ‘the lyddite was a disap- 
pointment as a whole, I think; the Boers got accus- 
tomed to it. . 

16110. (Sir Frederick Darley.) What do you mean by 
“the umevenness in the propelling power of the 
charges” ?—That was how they accounted for it, and 
particularly with the Navy, I think. I remember get- 
ting a gun up on one occasion in a hurry, and the first 
shot went right into the middle of what we wanted them 
to fire at, but they fired for half an hour aftewards 
without one shot going near the same spot. 

16111. It did not range so far?—No, it ranged un- 
evenly—the ammunition. 


16112. Was that cordite?—Yes. I suppose it was 
climatic influence really. 

16113. Do you know where that eordite came from 7— 
I do not know. 

16114. (Chairman.) You think it is dangerous to base 
specific conclusions on a war of the character of that in 
South Africa ?—Yes, I think so. 


16115. Especially with regard to Cavalry, because 
there was no regular Cavalry employed against us ]— 
Yes. 

16116. Still, mounted men will be required ?—Yes, 
and cavalry will be required. What I would mean 
rather to say by that is, that we should not say that 
mounted men generically have taken the place of cavalry, 
and shown that they cam take the place of cavalry in 
future, because I think even as it was the cavalry there 
did very good service indeed, but not having had any 
regular opposing cavalry, the necessity for their services 
was not so apparent as it would have been otherwise. 

16117. But the importance of mounted troops has been 

shown quite enough to make it necessary to organise 
those troops in any part of the Empire where we can 
get them effectually 4—Yes. 
_ 16118. (Sir Henry Norman.) Had you much mounted 
infantry under you at any time ?—We raised a good deal, 
and they did very good work, but they require some time 
to train. We had all the frontier to the east which we 
detencet with mounted infantry, and they did excellent 
work. 

16119. (Sir Frederick Darley.) Were they taken from 
the regiments you already had ?—Yes. 

16120. (Sir Henry Norman.) Cowld th : ; 
well?—They rode ee Brickne but, OF euciee ak 
horses out there did not want much riding; there 
was not too much kick about them, é 


‘MINOTES OF EVIDENCE 


16121. (Chairman.) With regard to infantry you re- 
commend the use of broad fronts?—Yes, I think that 
was the real lesson—the use of broad fronts. 


16122. And that means greater training ?—Yes. 


_ 16123. So that the men may act and the officers may 
act individually /—Yes. 


16124. Is there anything else that you wish to add? 
—No, I think not. : 


16125. (Viscount Esher.) There is one question I 
want to’ask you. You know the report of Mr. Akers 
Douglas’s Committee (the Committee appointed to con- 
seder the Education and 7 raining of Officers of the Army, 
Cd. 982, 1902) Yes, 

16126. I dare say you remember the paragraph in 
which the committee say by “no part of the evidence 
laid before them have the. committee been more im- 
pressed than by that which shows in’ the clearest 
manner the prevalence among the junior commissioned 
ranks of a lack of technical knowledge and skill, and 
of any wish to study the science and master the art 
of their profession. Several causes appear to have 
combined to bring about this state of things, the 
gravity of which cannot be exaggerated. From the 
evidence laid before them the committee are driven to 
conclude that the dominant cause is that the promo- 
tion of the young officer is nut dependent on the zeal 
and ability which he may show.” Do you not think it 
might be desirable in the promotion of young officers 
to the rank of lieutenant or captain to take into con- 
sideration the work they have done by passing through 
the courses of different kinds—departing, in fact, at 
that stage of their career from promotion purely by 
oe see is a mgs thing to do. The British 
ou evelops very slowly very often—t i 
difficulty. We ee to ‘ pea Sit ad 
are more adaptable; we get them young, and then 
they take a long time to develop. We like a University 
car.didate, because he has developed to a certain extent, 
and he comes and he gets a grip of whatever he has to 
aeuee has got a broader mind, partly because he is 
certain proportion anyhow who are older than those we 
get at the present time, 


16127. But, you see, the words that they lay special 
stress on are “zeal and ability.” Can you. think of 
any particular way or method of improving them ?—~ 
Yes, I can think of ways and methods; the difficulty 
1s to say really whether your ways and methods will 
prove better than what has already been done, But 
what has led a great deal to all this examination. The 
young officer has to go up for certain examinations and 
it 1s done really always outside the commanding officer. 
When a second lieutenant goes up for examination in 
what they call A and B, which is regimental duties and 
drill, he is examined by a board, with a couple of officers 
of another regiment. From my point of view the com- 
manding officer is the man really to be responsible. for 
those young officers’ teaching. He is the man who 


is most interested in their knowing their drill, and the 


interior economy of the arm, and doing their duties 
properly; but by the examination he is deprived more 
or less of any authority in the matter. Therefore, I 
would say (under reservation so far as not having put 
it forward as a practical proposition) if you can abolish 


the examination, and if you can make the responsibility . 


of the commanding officer real you will get the officer to 
know more about his work. That is my feeling with 
regard to A and B. Then when you get on to the 
examinations in the higher rank, the same thing applies 
equally with the reservations. You must have your 
company commander the real person—he must be there 
as the company commander whom you hold respon- 
sible for certain things, and he must teach his young 
officers, and he must see that they come up to the 
standard required by the commanding officer. 

16128. And would you make their promotion de- 
pendent upon that?—Yes, certainly, and I would make 
it dependent upon the commanding officer putting 
them forward as fitted in every way for promotion, not 
to the rank of captain, but to the rank of company 
commander, to the command of a company in war, and 
then you can put whatever pressure you like, or in- 
spection if you like, through the general officer of the 
brigade or the commanding officer, and through any 
machinery you choose to create, on the general officer. 
But that is the only way, to my mind, that you can 
get a real responsibility for the instruction of officers ; 
you must have the officers with their companies, and 
you must have the mon in the ranks. 


get them young, because they 


I think myself that it is desirable. to have a - 


— | 
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16129. (Sir John Hopkins.) Had you the 4°7 gun with 
you at all?—Yes, several. 

16130. Were you satisfied, as a rule, with the firing 
from that gun where they could get at and, see their 
object ?—It was uneven, as I was saying. It was re 
presented to me to be owing to the charge—that the 
ammunition rather deteriorated, or, at any rate, got 
unequal in strength. 

16131. It is affected in various ways ; it is affected 
even by the heat of the day; it will fire differently 
in the morning from what it does at noon, and so on? 
—Yes. 


16132. But so far as you could judge from the circum- 
stances of the case the firing was as good as you could 
expect, taking that into consideration?—Yes, 1 
think so. 


16133. And were the shells effective ?—Yes. 


16134. They had lyddite shells, I think?—Yes, and 
they fired an enormous quantity, but the difficulty was 
that you had to fire an enormous quantity before you 
were likely to get any result. 


16135. Did you hear any complaints about the 
erosion of either the 4°7 or the 12-pounder gun ?— 
No ; during the time that they were with us they were 
all right. | 


16136. And did the 12-pounder turn out a service- 
able gun?—Yes. I did not care much for the 12- 
pounder gun. 


16137. It is supposed to have a very much better 
range, a range of 8,000 yards, against the field artillery 
range of 5,000 yards?—Yes, but it has not got the 
range for shrapnel, and that is the point. 


16138. You wanted the shrapnel with the longer 
fuses really P—Yes, that is what we wanted. 


16139. (Lord Strathcona and Mount-Royal.) Of the 
machine guns which did you consider the most service- 
able—the Maxim or the Oolt?—I think the Maxim is 
the best all round gun myself, though it is not so port- 
able, of course, as the Colt. The Colt may be better 
with mounted troops. 


16140. With regard to the so-called galloping gun, 
was it very useful?—Yes, it. was of great value cer- 
tainly. 

16141. In many cases was it of greater value than 
those carried on tripods?—Yes, I think it was with 
cavalry. 


16142. And more particularly, I suppose, in the 
Free State and such open country ?—Yes, I dare say it 
was. 


16145. (Chairman.) Is there any invident in connec- 
tion with the military operations to which you wish to 
call attention?—There is one point that I see in the 
staff diary of the 2nd Brigade on which I think I was 
misled, and it is a point which has created a’ certain 
amount of interest, viz., as to the guns at Colenso, and 
the loss of the guns. I have put down in the Staff 
Diary that owing to the guns having come under heavy 
rifle fire at a distance of 400 yards they were put out 
of action. That was our impression at the time. Of 
course, we went back, and we left the guns where they 
were, and that was our impression. But, from’ my 
‘general knowledge afterwards, and going over the 
ground and talking to the Boers who had been there 
‘at the time, and so on, my impression now is that the 
fire that had put them out of action was 1,300 yards, 
and not 400. Itis rather an interesting point. 


16144. (Sir George Taubman-Goldie.) From where ?— 
From what they called the Red Kopjes, on the other 
side of the river. I could not find oor tinde Ge or trenches 
or anything where we had supposed the Boers to be at 
400 yards. But the effect of the fire was equally effeo- 
tive at 1,300 yards; it put them out of action. But 
be made it much more difficult, of course, to meet their 

re. 


16145. Those bushes were not lined ?—Not at all. 
16146. (Viscownt Esher.) Not on the near side of the 
river ?—No. 

16147, Your impression was) that the fire came from 
the near side of the river ?—That is so. 


16148. (Sir Frederick Darley.) Were they firing from 
the near sideP—I cannot find that they were; it is 
rather an interesting point. 


(Chairman.) I think we had evidence just the other 
way the other day. 
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16149. (Sir John Edge.) How soon after this affair at 
Colenso did you go over the ground to look for cart- 
ridges ?—It was not very long afterwards. 
fought on the 15th December, and it was when we were 
going there again, when we went up and did get in; 
about a couple of months afterwards, I suppose. 


16150. Did the Kaffirs carry away the cartridges ?— 
No, and you know you find cartridges in the ground 
a long time afterwards. baa 

16151. If they are not carried away, of course, you 
will P—Yes. 

16152. (Sir Frederick Darley.) 
trenches there ?—No. 


16153. (Viscount Esher.) Was the river fordable at 
that point?—It was fordable with difficulty, 


16154. They would have had to swim?—They could 
have got across a drift there. 


16155. (Sir Frederick Darley.) You saw no marks of 
men having been there for any time ?—None, 


16156. (Sir John Edge.) Do you know where the Boers 
came from to that donga where our men took refuge P+ 
They came from the other side of *the river. They had 
a bridge; it was broken down, but they had a footpath 
there where the men got across, and they came by that 
footpath down to the donga where our men were, 


16157. (Sir Frederick Darley.) How did they get the 
guns away; in what direction did they take them away? 
—Nearly due north. 

16158. Was there any drift that they could get the 
guns across there ?—Yes, there is a drift there, not very 
tar from the bridge. I do not know whether they went 
over that drift or not, but there is a drift there. 


16159. That they could get the guns across 7—Yes. 


16160. (Chairman.) Were you in command at that 
time P—I was in command of the 2nd Brigade. 


16161. Was your brigade present at that particular 
spot ?—At Colenso, do you mean? 

16162. During those operations when the guns were 
taken ?—Yes, it was at the battle of Colenso. 


16163. And you were there?—Yes, we were there. 


16164. Near the guns?—Yes, we covered the guns,’ I 
sent up the regiment to get between the railway and 
the guns, and cover the guns by their fire, which they 
did. 

16165. And were you in a position to see these bushes 
at that time ?—Yee. 

16166. And you were under the impression that the 
fire did come from them ?—Yes, we all thought that. 


16167. (Sir Frederick Darley.) What was the objective 
of your men’s fire on that occasion?—The objective 
was at those kopjes on the other side of the river. 


16168. 1,500 yards away ?—Yes. 
16169. That is what your men were firing at P—Yes. 


16170. Was there any fire at the place where they 
thought the Boers were, on the south side of the river? 
—TI did not see any. 


16171. (Chairman.) Did none of our men fire at the 
bushes P—I do not think so. I should not be prepared 
to say that. 


16172. (Sir Frederick Darley.) But, the bulk of the fire 
was at the 1,300 yards’ objective P—Yes, I believe it wag 
almost all there. 

16173. (Sir George Taubman-Goldie.) Of course the 
Boers were using smokeless. powder ?—Yes, the Boers 
used smokeless powder that you could not see. But 
what really happened I think was this, that Colonel 
Long with his guns went forward to this position, and 
when they got into action, they swept the kopjes— 
those red kopjes—and the Boer. was unable to fire. 
And then when he finished his ammunition he could 
not get up more ammunition, and the Boers got into 
action again, and put the guns out of action, but I 
believe, from all inquiries I made, that it was at 
1,300 yards. It shows the efficiency of fire in that 
clear atmosphere where you have a clear target. Of 


course all these guns were lying out under the sicht 
of the kopjes. ‘s 


16174. Could they have got the guns away that night ? 
—They could have got the guns away tkat night by To- 
maining there till night in the positions they were in 
The reason that was not done was that the Commander 
on the spot saw that the men were exhausted, and saw 
what they would have had to undergo, from want of 
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water, the sun, and so on, if they had lain out there all 
day, and he ordered their withdrawal. 


16175. (Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal.) Would 
there have been much danger in remaining in that posi- 
tion ?+—Oh, we should have lost men. If we had not 
tried to move, I do not suppose the losses need neces- 
sarily have been very great, but the physical suffering, 
no doubt, would have been great, because it was a very 
exceptionally oppressive day, and, lying in the sand 
there was very trying work. 

16176. (Chairman.) What I understand is that, so far 
as putting the guns out of action, the difference of range 
that the Boers fired at does not, in your opinion, make 
much difference /—It did not make any difference. 


16177. It was just as effective ?—Just as effective. The 
volume of fire that came from this place was extraor- 
dinary. 

16178. (Sir George Taubman-Goldie.) But, as regards 
removing the guns at night, that would make a differ- 
ence ; the Boers would have had to cross the river and 
come 1,500 yards?—Yes, if we had remained on the 
spot where we weré, there is not the slightest doubt 
that the guns would have been removed that night. It 
is all a question of comparison as regards the evils, 
and, in the judgment of the man on the spot, which, 
after all, has to be made on the spot at the time, he 
thought that, in the interests of the men, it was better 
to withdraw them. 


16179. (Chairman.) Is there any other incident in 
your experience that you would wish to mention ?—I do 
not. think there is, what I should call, a debatable 
incident like that. 


16180. (Sir George Taubman-Goldie.) Have you any- 
thing to say about Willow Grange ?—It might be as well 
to say that, first of all, I left Southampton with the 
whole of the Brigade as forming a part of the First 
Division, which was to land at Cape Town, and until I 
got to Cape Town I supposed that that was the 
destination of the Brigade. When we got to Cape 
Town I went on shore and saw Sir Redvers Buller. 
He told me that Ladysmith had been invested (which 
we had not known), and that there was nobody in Natal 
to speak of, and that I had better go on with my Brigade 
to Natal. I would like to say here that before that, to 
my knowledge, the intention of Sir Redvers Buller was 
to move on the Orange Free State side, that is where he 
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meant to go forward, and Natal would have been a sub- 
sidiary business. However, this had happened in Natal, 
and he thought, in all the circumstances of the case, 
that he had better send my Brigade on to Natal, so I 
went there. He told me that he would reinforce me 
shortly, and General Clery was coming on at once, We 
got to Natal on the 12th of November, I think, and went 
straight up to Pietermaritzburg. My intention then was 
to concentrate at Maritzburg, but the other regiments 
of the brigade had not arrived; so I went up with the 
regiment with me, and eventually took it up to Est- 
court, where there was a garrison under Colonel Wolfe 
Murray, who was commanding the communications. 
My intention then was to concentrate the rest at Maritz- 
burg as they arrived, supply them with transport, 
and move the brigade up as a whole to Estcourt. I 
waited at Maritzburg till General Clery arrived there, 
and then I went up with the rest of the brigade, except 
one battalion, to Estcourt, and being at Estcourt, what 
I felt to be my position was that I must remain at Est - 
court under all conditions, so as to hold out a hand 
to Ladysmith if Ladysmith got through ; if they broke 
out of Ladysmith, I thought we ought to be on the spot 
at Estcourt, and at the same time at Estcourt we covered 
the concentration of the troops coming up behind. That 
was the situation. Then the Boers sent a force down 
under Joubert and avoiding Estcourt, came down to 
Mooi River. General Barton had got there, and had 
troops there which he was assembling; and what I 
hoped to do was to attack the Boers at the 
same time as General Barton did from Mooi River, 
and I tried to arrange that; however, it dad 
not come off. But there was a gun and a laagar be- 
tween him and me which I attacked, and we were very 
unfortunate in the weather ; there was a terrible hail- 
storm which led to great difficulties in every way, physi- - 
cally and otherwise ; the gun was removed, and the 
Surprise was not as complete as we had hoped it would 
be. Looking to all the circumstances of the case, I 
thought then it was better, instead of remaining there 
between Estcourt and Willow Grange, to take the force 
back to Escourt, so as to be concentrated there ready 
to move either way, and that was what I did. I would 
wish to say that the situation at this time was made 
more difficult by the absence of maps of any description 
of the country south of the Tugela and of any properly 
organised intelligence service. I do not think there is 
anything else I wish to mention. 
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16181. (Chairman.) You have been good enough to 

notes (wde Appendix, page 657, post), 

upon which I willask you questions. You held a com- 

mand in the South African War, I think?—yYes. I 

commanded the 6th Infantry Brigade, which was 
mobilised at the commencement of the war. 


16182. Was it one of the brigades that was in the 
1st Army Corps?—The brigade was not in the Army 
Corps, because it was composed of four battalions that 
were get together to form a brigade; it was mot one 
of the complete brigades at Aldershot, nor was it a 
complete brigade in the Army Corps at that time. 
Four battalions were brought together and formed into 
one brigade, and I was appointed to command it at 
the time of the mobilisation of the Reserves. 

16183. You mean according to the scheme of mobili- 
sation, it was not one of the brigades; but it was one 


of the brigades that went to South Africa ?—Certainly. 


16184. And it went to Natal, I think ?~It went to 
Natal. I arrived at Durban myself on the afternoon 
of the 17th of November. 


16185. And you served in Natal up to the relief of 
Ladysmith ?—Up to the relief of Ladysmith, until the - 
9th of April. Then I went to the Cape Colony. 


16186. And then you took part with the 10th Divi- 
sion /—I took part with the 10th Division in the opera- 
tions in Kimberley, in connection with the relief of 
Mafeking, and the occupation of the Western Trans- 
vaal, \ 


16187. Was that under Lord Methuen ?—It was under 
Sir Archibald Hunter. Lord Methuen was acting in 
co-operation with us in the Orange River Colony, I 
believe at Boshof. ‘ 
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16188. That is what I was thinking of. Are you of 
opinion that the force which was designed for the 
campaign was an adequate torce?/—I do not think it 
was suflicient, considering that the whole of the Boer 
forces were mounted; and looking to the enormous 
distance from the base, either from Natal or from 
Cape Town, I do not think it could possibly be held to 
be sufficient, as it was almost certain that the Orange 
Free State would join forces with the Transvaal. 


16189. It is on that assumption that you think the 
force was inadequate ?—And also on account of the 
doubtful loyalty of the Dutch'in Cape Colony and in 
Natal. They were sure to be in sympathy with the 
Boers, even if they did not actively support them. 


16190. You are speaking now of numbers ?—Yes. 


16191. Did you ever form any idea in your own mind 
what numbers would have been required ?—I cannot 
say that I did before the war. 


16192. But I mean, from your experience in the war, 
what number do you think would have been required ? 
—I could not say that I have actually formed any 
estimate of the number that would have been required. 
1 have never actually considered it. 


16195. But for the proper defence of the Colonies 
from an invasion of the Boers a much larger force than 
was in the Colonies before you arrived was, in your 
opinion, necessary ?/—Yes, I think undoubtedly neces- 
sary. 

16194. And with regard to the Army Corps itself, 
- was that a sufficient reinforcement ?—So far as I know, 
the only force in South Africa before the Army Corps 
went there was the force in Natal. With the excep- 
tion of one battalion, or two, perhaps, in Cape Colony, 
the main force was under Sir George White in Natal, 
and, so far as I am aware, that was the only force 
actually in the Colony. 


16195. But the question I put was whether you 
thought the Army Corps was a sufficient force to send 
out to reinforce the forces that were previously to that 
time in the two Colonies ?—I do not think so, because 

_the Boers, in sending their ultimatum, certainly in- 

tended to take the advantage of being on the spot 
and of the great distance that we were from home, to 
strike a decisive blow, and settle the matter alto- 
gether, before we could get a sufficient force in the 
~ country. 

16196. Then when you arrived in Natal the main 
force was enclosed in Ladysmith ?—~Yes, they were shut 
up in Ladysmith when I arrived, and had been for 
some considerable time. 

16197. That being the consequence of there not 
having been a sufficient force previously *—Certainly. 

16198. But in the précis which you have given us 
you say that the force would have been sufficient if 
the Cavalry had not been shut up in Ladysmith. 
What do you mean by that ?—In answering the ques- 
tion in the memorandum (Vide Appendix, page 575, 
post), that was sent me by the Secretary to the 
Commission, I referred to the force in Natal, 
meaning that the force that was landed by Sir 
Redvers Buller in Natal would have been sufficient 
for the purpose we had to carry out, provided that we 
had had the Cavalry that were in Ladysmith. But 
I do not wish to criticise the fact of the Cavalry having 
been left in Ladysmith. I merely remark that had 
we had that Cavalry, I think we should have had suffi- 
cient to carry out Sir Redvers Buller’s intentions at 
the time of Colenso—that is what I was referring to— 
without the assistance of another division, which was 
afterwards waited for, Sir Charles Warren’s division. 
I say that the force that was in Natal at the time that 
the other reinforcements arrived there would have 
been sufficient to carry out the relief of Ladysmith 
and clear the Boers out of Natal, provided we had had 
that Cavalry from Ladysmith. 

16199. Or you might put it in another way—pro- 
vided you had had the same amount of Cavalry from 
home?—Certainly, if we had had the same amount 
of Cavalry from home; but, of course, the raising of 
a mounted force took time and caused considerable 
delay. I think there were only 300 mounted men 
outside of Ladysmith the day I landed. 


16200. Were they Irregulars?—They were various. 
There was a squadron of Imperial Light Horse raised 
in Johannesburg; there was a force of Natal Mounted 
Police used for military purposes ; there was a Mounted 
Infantry company which, I believe, had come down 
from Ladysmith; and there were a few details, making 
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up, I believe, altogether about 300 mounted men at 
Estcourt. 
Ladysmith at the time I landed, but on that same day 


Colonel Thorneycroft got together 230 men also. That C.B., C.M.G. 


was the only mounted force in Natal outside of Lady- 
smith on the day I landed. 


16201. Colonel Thorneycroft did enlist more men 
afterwards /—Yes, it was increased afterwards. 


16202. You have been good enough to give us some 
heads with regard to the quality of the men ?—Yes. 
I think the quality of the men, speaking of the In- 
fantry, was excellent, 


16203. You are speaking in general terms there /— 
I am speaking generally of all the Infantry that I came 
across. With regard to my own brigade, I think they 
were excellent; their physique was very good, their 
morale was excellent, their shooting was very good, 
and. their marching was extraordinary—wonderfuliv 
good. 

16204. (Sir Frederick Darley.) What regiments nad 
you in your brigade ?—I had the Royal Fusiliers, the 
Royal Scotch Fusiliers, the Royal Welsh Fusiliers, 
and the Royal Irish Fusiliers. 


16205. (Chairman.) And they had all come from 
home ?—Yes, they had all come from home. 


16206. Were there many Reserve men in those regi- 
ments?—Yes. I should think certainly more than 
half of the men were Reservists. I could not say 
exactly, although I can easily obtain information upon 
that point from the depéts of the corps. 


16207. Did you find any difference between them and 
the other men ?—No, I cannot say that we found any 
difference. The first Reservists we obtained were 
extremely good men. 


16208. Were they quite fit for the work ?—Quite fit 
for the work; they were the mer of between seven and 
twelve years of service, in their very prime, the very 
best period of their service, probably. They had com- 
pleted seven years in the Regular Army, and joined 
the Reserve; they had not yet completed twelve years 
since the date of enlistment. 


16209. (Sir Henry Norman.) But their shooting was 
not so good >—When I say in my précis that their shoot- 
ing requires improvement, what I mean is that I think 
the Reservists should have more opportunity of shoot- 
ing than they at present have had. Since many of 
these men left the colours we have had a new rifle, 
and when we had the new rifle—the Lee-Metford— 
given to us our Reservists were called up to do train- 
ing, but it was only two days’ or three days’ training, 
and that was the sum total of it; and I consider that 
the Reservists should have some opportunity of having 
rifle practice. That is what I meant by improvement. 


16210. Ordinarily they do not have rifle practice? 
—Ordinarily they do not have it. There is no regular 
system of the Reservists in the country having annual 
practice in rifle shooting. 


16211. (Sir George Taubman-Goldie.) There would be 
a practical difficulty rather in getting men away from 
civil employment for that purpose, would there not ?— 
I think no doubt there would be difficulty. Jam only 
speaking from a military point of view, of what I 
consider necessary; you want to keep the eye in by 
a little practice. We are constantly changing the 
system of firing, and constantly getting new rifles. 


16212. I believe when we got our new Lee-Metford 
rifle the Reservists were called up?—Yes, they were 
when we had the new rifle. When the new Lee-Metford 
was issued the Reservists were called out, as I have 
said already, for, I think, two or three days’ training 
in the handling of the rifle. I think it is very doubtful 
whether they then did any firing with it in many cases ; 
some did, no doubt, but I am speaking as to the making 
of the Reservists permanently more efficient. I con- 
sider that they should have some opportunity of rifle 
shooting annually. 

16213. (Chairman.) Could you trace any difference in 
the shooting of the Reservists and the others ?—One is 
hardly able to judge of that. 

16214. (Sir Frederick Darley.) They might be called 
up entirely ignorant of the weapon they had to use, if it 
was a new weapon P—Certainly. 

16215. (Sir Henry Norman.) You thought our men 
shot better than the Boers ?—I think our shooting was 
quite as good as that of the Boers. When there were 
Boers firing at us we could always move them, although 
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we seldom had a target in the attack. If it was a case 
of werely shooting at one another from any point, we 
couid generally move them; you could tell by the 
sound ; you very often could not see, but you could tell 
fairly well by the sound. We did not consider that the 
Boets shot so extraordinarily well ; we thought they shot 
very badly; we gave them very good opportunities of 
shooting us, and they gave us very few opportunities of 
shooting at them. I do not consider that they were 
good shots. I think that if we had changed places, and 
the Boers had attacked the places we attacked, we 
should have made far more effective shooting. 


16216. (Chairman.) When you say you gave them 
more opportunity, you mean that you attacked places ? 
—Yes, we attacked places. You have no target when 
you attack under the present conditions of smokeless 
powder in a country like Natal—you do not see any- 
body. If you are attacking a ridge you do not see 
anybody, with smokeless powder and their being so 
extraordinarily well trained by nature and habit to lie 
still. Very often our men move about a little too much 
when they are defending a place. 


16217. Was there a difficulty in getting your men to 
take cover?—I do not think there was difficulty in 
getting them to take cover. 


16218. They did not take it spontaneously then ?—I 
think they took cover. It depends upon whether you 
-are speaking of attack or defence ; the two are somewhat 
different. I think they took cover wherever it was 
-advisable. I think they were led to do so and taught 
- 40 do so by their officers quite as much as was useful. 
A position cannot be gained without some exposure. 


16219. I am only putting to you the result of evidence 
that we have had, that there was a difficulty in getting 
the ordinary British soldier to take as much cover as his 

opponent did; he did not take cover in quite the same 
intelugent way. That is not your opinion P—The cir- 
«cumstances were so different. The Boers did not 
:attack us generally in Natal; we always attacked, and. 
‘therefore the Boers were always hidden, and they always 
had already taken up their positions some time before- 
hand, and their positions were not revealed to us either 
individually, or even the extent of the position was 
not revealed by anything we could see. That is why 
they naturally had superior cover to ours ; they were 
better able to take it, and undoubtedly they are better 
trained. Even if we put men into a defensive position, 
_ our men are not sufficiently careful to keep still, and 
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to adapt himself to those conditions ?—My answer to 
that would be that the circumstances were so different ; 
that we attacked in Natal, and the Boers held positions 
nearly always carefully prepared some time beforehand, 
and that when you are attacking you have under present 
conditions no target; you have nothing to shoot at. 
There is a crest line where you know pretty well that the 
enemy must be, and that is about all you get. 


16224, And if you want to get forward you must ex- 
pose yourselves ?—You must expose yourselves ; and itis 
on that account, I may say, that I have made the remark 
in my précis that I think it is a mistake to attempt to 
take only one position. I would always try to take at 
least two or three positions simultaneously. 


16225. Do you mean in attacking ?—In attacking, I 
would always try to take two or three points in the 
enemy’s position. 

16226. (Sir George Taubman-Goldie.) So as to prevent 
his concentrating?—So as to prevent his con- 
centrating. I am sure it is a bad thing to let him 
concentrate all his attention on the one party. What 
I have said is, “ More stress should be laid on combined 
tactics and simultaneous attacks of different bodies on 
several separate points.” May I tell you my reason for 
putting that inP 


16227. (Chairman.) If you please ?—In the last issue 
of “Combined Training, 1902,” which was published 
last year, and is supposed to have been based on our 
experiences, the following occurs :—‘“ The best type of 
an offensive battle is a methodical progression from. 
point to point, each successive capture weakening the 
enemy’s hold on his main position, and paving the way 
for a decisive advance.” That I think repre- 
sents rather the misfortune we suffered from on two or 
three occasions in Natal. At Colenso, General Hart’s 
Brigade attacked on the left, and General Hildyard’s 
Brigade was to have attacked at the same time, but, I 
believe the orders were altered. ' 


16228. (Sir George Taubman-Goldie.) You would have 
simultaneous attacks ?—Certainly, if you are: going to 
attack a long position, I would have simultaneous attacks 
on several points. In the same way in the latter stages 
when General Hart attacked, what is now known as: 
Hart’s Hill, he attacked alone; the place had been very 
severely shelled, but he attacked alone; and in 
the final attack of all, when I attacked what we thought 
was the left of the Boer position at Pieter’s Hill, I went 
down the river bank for two miles, and then ascended 


the hill and attacked what we thought was the Boer left. 
Jt was not the Boer left, because I was a long way out- 
flanked but I attacked alone. I was told that two other 
brigades would attack on my left two other points 
further west, but those two other brigades did not 


_ they have not the same natural training and habits 
- that the Boers have. 

16220. But do you not think that a good deal could be 
. done by the officers giving them proper directions ?—I 
“do not consider that we have very much to learn im that, 





respect. 

16221. (Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal.) The 
evidence we have had is to the effect that our men were 
-.not observant of the inequalities of the ground, and 
that they might have taken cover in maly instances 
- when they did not avail themselves of it ?—Weil, Ii 
- should dike to say that our attacks certainly were 
carried out with the most extraordinary courage and 
bravery that it is possible to conceive. Nothing could 
have been finer than the advance of the 2nd Brigade at 
* Colenso, for instance, or of my fusiliers who went to 
support Long’s gums, or of my brigade storming Pieter’s 
Fill. It would have been absolutely impossible for the 
men to have advanced and taken cover; they would 
~mever have got forward at all. 

16222. (Sir Frederick Darley.) You cannot do both ; 
“you cannot advance and take cover ?—You cannot ad- 
yauce across the open and take cover also, but ¥ think 


when it comes to attacking a ridge, what we have always -. 


trained our men to do, is that we advance by successive 
sections, or by separate small parties, and then while one 
party is lying down firing, another party rushes forward 
a certain distance, and then lies down, opens fire, and 
enables those behind to come up and get forward again, 
and I think in that respect our men did very well in- 
deed. If they had sought cover more I do not think we 
should have gained any position at all; it would simply 
have been a matter of lying down and shooting at one 
another at long ranges, and not seeing one another. 
16223. (Chairman.) Do not take it that I was 
suggesting in any way that they did not show splendid 
courage in advancing. JI was only asking whether, con- 
sidering the conditions of modern warfare, owing to the 
nature of the recruit as competent as his opponent 


attack until four hours after I attacked my 
hill, and therefore I had an immense amount 
of Boer force thrown upon me, and they were able to 
move their guns out and attack me from three sides. 


16229. The Boer showed extraordinary readiness in 
transferring himself from one side to another ?—Yes, 
certainly. The moment I got on the hill they galloped 
across from other parts of the line te reinforce the place 
T was attacking. I had only infantry, and, of course, 
they had the advantage. That is one point that I should 
like to make when talking about cover: that that hill 
would never have been captured if I had not impressed 
upon my officers that it was absolutely necessary for us 
to push forward rapidly, and not let the Boers (as they 
had go frequently done before) increase their numbers as 
they saw us coming. If we had gone slowly we should 
never have taken the hill at all; and I believe 
that we had less loss by that. We had very serious loss 
afterward, of course, because, as I say, the Boers re- 
inforced the left of their line as they simply saw my 
brigade isolated away from the remainder, and without 
guns, They moved their guns out and attacked me on 
three sides. 

16230. (Chairman.) But you say the chief deduction 
as regards future training is more independence for 
Commanding Officers and company leaders /—Certainly. 


16231. Does “Commanding Officers” mean Com- 
manding Officers of battalions ?—Commanding Officers 
of battalions. I think the Commanding officer of a 
battalion should be given very much more scope for 
training his own men. 

16232. Do you mean in the method of training ?—I 
think in the method of training, and also he ought 
to be left more to his own control. 
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16233. You are speaking of training, not of action ? 
—Training for war. I refer to it in this way ; 
there is very little ground certainly in England for the 
Commanding Officer to train except at some of these 
large camps, and there the Commanding Utlicer does 
not have as much opportunity to handle his own bat- 
talion as I think he ought to have. 


16234. (Sir George Taubman-Goldie.) But you would 
have a uniform method, a uniform drill book, would you 
not ?—Yes, you must have some forms, of course. 


16235. It is more independence in action in the field 
that you mean, is it not, rather than in the method or 
procedure ?—I think we are rather tied down to hard 
and fast rules. It is the same with shooting; there are 
hard and fast rules there. Men differ very much. li 
you have to take a party of one hundred men through a 
particular course some of those men do not keep up with 
the others. You want to have a little more latitude for 
the captain to train his men, but if you have orders 
coming from the Commander-in-Chief as regards shoot- 
ing, and then from the Divisional General, and then the 
Brigadier General, and the Colonel, then what the 
captain rather feels is, how can he be judged by results 
if he has so little scope? 


16236. (Chairman.) Then it runs on to very much 
what you say at the beginning of the next paragraph, 
that staff ofticers and staff duties are too much intro- 
duced into the training of regimental officers P—Yes, I 
think that is so. 


16237. Do you mean by that just what you have been 
saying ?—I think that the staff are constantly super- 
vising the training of companies and battalions when 
very often some of those staff officers have not had the 
personal experience that many of those captains and 
colonels have had in actually training the men. 

16238. Do you think that an efficient staff is selected 

-from the first-class regimental officers?—I think it 
should be. I think, undoubtedly, the work would be a 
great deal better done if there was more sympathy 
between the staff and the regimental officers, and I think 
that is only obtained by staff officers constantly going 
back to regimental work; it keeps them in touch with 
the various changes of the men ; there are a great many 
changes as regards the enlistment of men. When I 
first entered the army we had men who served twenty- 
one years, then when it came to having men who only 
served for very short periods the whole thing was very 
different, and therefore I think that staff officers should 
constantly revert to regimental duty—that they should 
have periods of regimental duty and then periods of staff 

duty, because then they would constantly keep in touch 
with regimental feeling, and especially with the im- 
proved knowledge and intelligence of the men who 
come into the ranks. Very often now staff officers get a 
staff appointment, and as staff appointments are very 
much more valuable financially and help to give a 
better position than regimental work, if an officer is a 
very good officer, he remains in staff employment for a 
certain number of years. 


16239. That you consider a mistake?—A creat mis- 
take, I think, from the point of view of the ey, : ca 
not thinking of the benefit of the individual. ' For the 
benefit of the individual, probably, to go from one 
staff appointment to another is a good thing, The rule 
exists that he should go back to regimental work. but 
I am afraid it is not often enough put into practice. 


16240. Do I rightly understand this to mean that you 
think he would really be a better staff officer if he did 
go back to regimental work ?—Yes, certainly, I think 
so. JI think he would be constantly kept in touch with 
the feelings and wants of the men. 


16241. And, therefore, there is no real hardship upon 
him ; there may be pecuniary considerations, but there 
18 no hardship upon him in his service ?—Certainly 
not ; it cannot be a hardship to him. 

16242. That is the system that you think ought to 
prevail 2—I consider it ought to prevail, and that if the 
Commanding Officer obtains command of a battalion, I 
think he ought to complete his time in command of 
the battalion ; it gives him much more valuable ex- 
perience for what he may afterwards have to do on the 
staff, whereas now very often, if an officer is considered 
a good officer at headquarters, he is given command of 
a battalion, financially not a very good position, and, 
perhaps, at the end of one year, or 15 or 18 months, 
he is put back again on the staff. He would bs a far 
more valuable officer in the Army if he had completed 
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his four years in command of a battalion or regiment 
of cavalry. 

16243. Were’ you satisfied with your staff in South 
Africa ?—Yes, perfectly. I had only one staff officer— 
the Brigade Major; he was killed ; then, of course, he 
was replaced by others, but they were all good officers 
that I had. One was a Staff College officer, ard two 
others were not Staff College officers. 


16244. Do you draw any distinction between those 
trained at the Staff College and those not trained at the 
Staff College ?—I do not think for a Brigade-Major of 
an infantry brigade it makes a great deal of difference. 
Perhaps they are better adapted for preparing reports, 
because they have had more practice than others; but 
I do not think otherwise as regards the other details of 
the Brigade duties it makes much difference. 


16245. There is one other point that you mention, 
that company officers should be relieved of pay re- 
sponsibilities?—I think they certainly ought to be 
relieved of pay responsibilities. I think far greater 
responsibilities have been thrown upon them of late 
years than they formerly had. When I joined the 
Army we had the regimental paymaster, and although 
the captain of the company paid his men, still he 
always had the paymaster, who had his regular office, to 
whom he could always go in any difficulties, or to get 
advice and get assisted in his accounts. Now the 
regimental paymaster no longer exists, and his accounts 
are sent away to somebody else to audit, and he has not 
got a ready means of referring any questions; and 
also the accounts of the soldiers are very intricate; they 
are being lightened now, but they were very intricate, 
and the consequence is that even with the greatest care 
officers very often lose large sums of money, although 
they are thoroughly careful and conscientious in doing 
their best. 


16246. (Sir John Jackson.) And their training does 
not particularly fit them for accountant work ?—No, 
very often a second-lieutenant with only a few months’ 
service may have to take charge of a company of 100 
men, and the whole of the responsibility is thrown upon 
him. 

16247. (Chairman.) Do you attach importance to the 
men being actually paid by the officer ?—I do not attach 
any importance to that. I would not have them paid 
by non-commissioned officers, because I think that is 
putting too much responsibility upon the non-com- 
missioned officers. They would have to keep large sums 


of money which they have not the means of keeping or: 


the opportunity of keeping. 


16248. But you see no objection to their beirg paid 
by the paymaster /—Not the least. 


16249. And that is the system that you would prefer ? 


—Yes, I would prefer that much. The soldier would 
always be able to go to his captain if he had any com- 
plaint with regard to his pay accounts. 


16250. (Sir Frederick Darley.) The books that the 
captain has to keep are very large and intricate, are 
they not?—Not the books he himself has to keep, the 
accounts are intricate. 


16251. But they are in the books —Books have been 
done away with to a very great extent, and large forms 
introduced instead of books. I doubt if it is an im- 
provement myself. 


16252. I have been in a barrack not long ago this 
year, and I saw those large books in force +~Yes, there 
are a number of books. 


16253. A book of about that length (describing), an 
immense thing?—The pay accounts are all done on 
sheets now; they may be bound into a book in bar- 
racks for convenience, but in the field they would be 
carried merely one sheet for each month. 


16254. There are all sorts of accounts to be kept, are 
there not—clothing?—Yes, clothing accounts and 
accoutrement accounts, 


16255. Clothing issued and clothing returned }~ 
Yes. The clothing accounts and the accoutrement ao- 
counts I think the captain ought to keep, because the 
efficiency of his company, his command, depends very 
much on all that, and he is responsible for all his 
accoutrements, and therefore I think he must keep 
the accounts of it himself. But I think it is very 
different in the matter of pay, because there are creat 
responsibilities, and young officers especially very 
often lose a considerable amount of money, not through 
any carelessness. If men go away, if they leave on 
active service, you cannot tell how their accounts stand. 
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A man may be killed or a man may be sent away as 
an invalid, and men may desert, and perhaps some 
months after they have gone away you may get a 
charge sent to you, saying that about three or four 
months or siX months ago it may be (perhaps six 
months is rather an outside limit) a certain man re- 
ceived more pay than he should have done. 


16256. And you have to account for that ?—You have 
to account for that; you cannot recover it from the 
man, because he has gone; he has been killed or 
invalided, and there is no means of getting hold of 
him, or he may have been discharged from the Army. 
There are various ways of losing money which really 
are not the fault of the individual, perhaps, who has 
to make it good. In a large battalion of a thousand 
men, where you have a paymaster in the battalion, 
or in a regiment of cavalry, your accounts go to him, 
and it does not take very long to look them over; 
the audit and examination is much more rapidly done 
than when it is done by a staff paymaster, who has 
a very large number of corps to do. 


16257. (Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal.) Alto- 
gether, do you consider that officers in command and 
regimental officers generally are too much tied down 
by hard-and-fast rules imposed upon them by the 
staff as it is at present constituted ?—In the training 
of their men I think that is so. I think the rules are 
too hard-and-fast for the training of the men. 


16258. They have not sufficient discretion?—If I 
may give an example, I was in command of a very 
young battalion which had just come home from 
India and was being heavily recruited; all our older 
soldiers were discharged, and we had nothing but re- 
crults; we had about 800 men nearly all recruits, 
and we got the new Lee-Metford rifle. I was obliged 
to carry out my practice that year of rifle shooting 
with the Martini-Henry rifle, which we got from the 
Ordnance store for the purpose simply to do our shoot- 
ing, and then return it again. I consider that was 
absolute waste of time, but it was in the Regulations 
that every man must shoot so many rounds, and there- 
fore we shot them. The reason we had to take the 
old rifle was that the new rifle, being a more dangerous 
weapon, required a longer range, and there were no 
ranges available for us. I would rather have had no 
shooting at all that year, or to shoot only 200 or 300 
yards, instead of the longer distance, than to teach 
new men to shoot with the old rifle, which they would 
not use on service. That is what I mean by hard-and- 
fast regulations. I do not wish to condemn the 
supervision of the staff entirely. but there are occasions 
when we are rather too much tied down by hard-and- 
fast regulations. I think that very often the voice of 
the staff is stronger on those points than the voice 
of the Colonel of the regiment, who is responsible for 
the training of his men. 


16259. And the staff would not be too exacting with 
regard to such matters if they knew more of regimental 
duties ?—I think that they know; I do not wish to 
question their knowledge; but I think if they were 
more in touch with them they would not. 


16260. (Chairman.) Then as to supplies, do you think 
there was mismanagement?—No, I would hardly 
say that; but I say that when we took the field, and 
were actually in the field, the number of Army Service 
Corps officers was extremely small. One hardly ever 
saw an Army Service Corps officer who had been trained 
in the duties, because the Army: Service Corps is so 
very weak, and therefore nearly the whole of the work 
of the Army Service Corps was thrown upon anybody 
we could get. There were officers from the Yeomanry, 
Colonial corps, Infantry—they were got from every- 
where, and as it is not a very attractive employment, 
naturally they were not always the best and the most 
energetic officers who cared to take up that sort of 
work, and also they were quite ignorant of it. When I 
Say In my précis that there was mismanagement en- 
tailing enormous loss to the State, I mean especially 
in. the storing of supplies during the later periods of 
the campaign. TI personally found a very large amount 
of wasted stores, which, had they been in the custody 
of experienced officers, would have been turned over 
more rapidly, and would not have been damaged by 
the long storage and the climate, with the excessive 
rains that they have in that country. I would like to 
point to that merely to show tha a very much larger 
staff of Army Service Corps officers is needed. 

16261. Whera you had the Army Service Corps 


i the management was better ?—Yes; they under- 
siocd things, and they knew what to do. 


EVIDENCE. 


16262. So that if there was mismanagement 1t only 
means that the officers were not up to the work {—They 
were called upon to do duties for which they had received 
no training. 

16263. And you think there was loss in consequence ? 
—I think undoubtedly there was loss when all the stores 
were at the depots. There were an enormous number 
of depéts; there were depots at almost every railway 
station in the whole of the Orange Free State, the 
Transvaal and Natal, and part of Cape Colony too. 
There were stores kept at every railway station, which 
means a very large matter all put together in what 
is lost from not turning the things over, from things 
being left, and issuing from new supplies instead of 
turning them over. You will quite understand that 
there may be great waste in that way, and I think there 
was loss that might have been avoided. 


16264. I see you mention the butchering in _par- 
ticular ?—With reference to that I am not sufficiently up 
in the particulars of it, but I know that there was some 
sort of contract by which the chief contractors, who I 
think were the Cold Storage Company, received 2d. 
a lb. for every ox that was eaten, even if we captured the 
oxen from the Boers. 


16265. We have had evidence about contracts ?—I 
think a great deal of that could have been done by the 
corps. When I was at Chieveley waiting after the battle 
of Colenso I was informed one day by a Staff Officer 
that my men were to have nothing but tinned meat, and 
I protested most strongly against it, because it was 
lowering the men’s condition; it is stuff which makes 
them extremely thirsty, and our water supply was 
abominably bad there. I protested very strongly 
against it, and I daresay I made myself very unpopular 
im consequence, but I believe the real difficulty was the 
butchering, and I offered to do it myself. I had lots of 
butchers in my brigade, and I was able to do it. 

16266. (Sir George Taubman-Goldie.) Was there plenty 
of live stock there?—The country abounds in flocks and 
herds. 


16267. At that particular moment ?—J think there is — 


no doubt about it. There was the whole of Nata! ‘o 
draw upon at that time; we were not run out of stock. 


16268. (Sir John Jackson.) I suppose your cattle were 
captured from the Boers, and the contractor had to do 
the butchering ?—I am! not aware that he did. I will not 
be sure about this, but my impression is that there was 
a butchering account kept, and that if I captured oxen 
from the Boers, and my own men butchered them, the 
contractor who followed my camp credited that account 
with 2d, a lb., but I will not say that is so for certain. 
That was the general impression, al any rate, and I be- 
lieve that was the case. 

(Sir John Jackson.) Possibly the contractor might 
have considered in fixing his price the advantage he 
would get by those captures of cattle. 


16269. (Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal.) Were 
you often confined to the use of tinned meat when it 
would have been quite possible and easy to get fresh 
meat ?—No, not at all. It was only on that occasion 
that I was told I was to have tinned meat every day, no 
more fresh meat, and I protested and objected, and it 
was altered. 


16270. But when it was at all practicable to have the 
fresh meat it was supplied ?—Yes, we always had it; 
we did not have any excess of tinned meat at all. 
Throughout the whole of my experience in South Africa 
wherever I was during the whole time, nearly three 


years, I was out there, we never had any excessive 


quantity of tinned meat at any time. 
16271. (Chairman.) The quality of the supplies was 
good, was it ?}~The quality of the supplies was excellent. 


16272. All round?—All round, and sufficient, except 
that I think we ought to have had a little more tea, and 
we generally got it, but it was not a recognised thing. 


16273. (Sir Henry Norman.) Did you have bread or 
biscuit ?—We had bread and biscuit, but we were not 
often confined to biscuit unless we were actually on 
some long marches; there was a great deal done in the 
way of baking. I do not think they could probably 
have done more than was done in baking; bakeries were 
established in every conceivable place, and very quickly 
in my experience we were supplied. Even later in the 
campaign all our blockhouses were supplied all through 
with bread. Of course, some of the marching columns 
could not get bread, or they would start away with bread 
for three or four days, and when it was finished they had 
to come to biscuit. 
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16274. (Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal.) And the 
biscuit was of good quality—equal to good ship biscuit 
that is usually on board ship?—Yes, I think the 
biscuit was quite good. 


16275. (Chairman.) Do you wish to say anything 
about horses ?—I have nothing specially to say about 
horses. 7 


16276. They would have done better if they had had 
a better chance, I suppose ?—I think if they had had 
a better chance they would. The imported horse 
must be rested before he is worked ; that is practically 
what it amounts to. Of course, I think at first we 
might have got more horses in the country, but there 
may have been political reasons for preventing a general 
surrender of horses—in Natal, for instance. 


16277. As regards railway management, you think 
that there was some fault there?—I think so far as 
railway management is concerned that they were rather 
unfortunate in some of the officials ; a good many of the 
officials appeared to assume a rather hostile attitude. 


16278. (Sir Frederick Darley.) In Natal or the Orange 
Free State ?—The Orange Free State and the Transvaal. 


16279. (Chairman.) In the Free State and the Trans- 
vaal the railways were really military railways, were 
they not?—They were military railways, but a great 
many of the officials were Hollanders, Dutch certainly. 


16280. That railway was completely in the control of 
the military authorities, was it not?—Yes, it was, but 
I think there were a great many complaints of insolence 
on the part of railway employees, for instance, to mili- 
tary officers, which rather impeded the work. 


16281. But there is no reason why those should not 
have been dealt with if it was a military railway ’— 
I can give an instance of a very serious railway accident 
that occurred near Pretoria when a train was ordered 
to stop outside about three miles to pick up some men 
at a camp. The military officer at the railway station 
at Pretoria told the station master that the train was 
required to stop there and gave it him in writing. 
There was another train that followed it at an interval 
of 15 minutes, or something of that sort, and the in- 
tention was to warn the guard and driver of the second 
train that this first train would have to stop at the 
place, which was not exactly a station, but a siding, 
which had been occupied for many months. But the 
station-master did not do it; he declined to doit. I 
ought not to say he declined ; he accepted the order ; 
but he did not do it. I never heard the result of it ; 
but, as a matter of fact, I know his answer was that 
it was not in accordance with the regulations of the 
Transvaal Railway that the train should stop at a 
siding, and we had nine men killed in consequence. 


16282. (Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal.) Had they 
not an experienced dispatch officer constantly at the 
telegraph on the railway to give intimation of trains ?— 
Yes, there was all that. I do not say that the traffic 
management was not all right in that respect, but I 
mean to say that there was a certain amount of friction 
between the railway officials and the military authori- 
ties ; and although I do not make a serious point of it, 
I do not think the same sort of thing would have hap- 
pened in Germany. I do not think a station-master in 
Germany would say to the general officer who was the 
military officer in charge of the station that he would 
decline to carry out his orders on a military railway. 


16283. (Chairman.) But you do not know what hap- 
pened ?—As a matter of fact I think this man was 
removed from his place, but I do not think that was 
sufficient. 


16284. (Sir Frederick Darley.) And deaths ensued 
from that accident ?—Deaths ensued. The whole thing 
was examined and inquired into by Lord Kitchener, 
and the man was removed from his appointment, I 
believe. But I give that as an instance; there were 
plenty of other instances. 


16285. (Chairman.) In Natal you had ox transport? 
—We had ox transport in Natal, regimental ox trans- 
port, besides Army Service Corps convoys. 


16286. And regimental transport is what you prefer? 
—I prefer the regimental transport because I believe 
that the supervision is much superior. It is better 
supervised by the regimental authorities; they are 
more interested in it personally ; their whole comfort 
and everything depends on it. They have the same 
animals and the same drivers, and attaoh themselves 
to corps and get to be known, and undoubtedly 
wherever that can be done I think that is a very great 
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advantage. It may be somewhat wasteful, but I do 
not think it really is so—I mean in this respect, that 
if a corps is going to stop and not march at all for a 
month or so, of course it is better that that transport 
should be utilised for some other purposes, otherwise 
it would be lying entirely idle. But wherever it could 
be arranged I would invariably have transport attached 
permanently to a corps in the field. 


16287. What do you mean when you say in 
your précis that the infantry are shabbily treated 
in load tables?—It is run very much too fine as a 
general rule so far as the infantry are concerned, 
and they suffer chiefly because there is nothing tha+ 
they use up. In the cavalry there is always # 
certain allowance for forage, and when a cavalry corpe 
is moving, if they start with very heavily-laden wagons 
the first day, the first day’s consumption of forage 
gives them space and brings down their weights, and 
consequently they are able to carry many more things 
which are really more essential in the field than 
infantry are able to do. When I used the word 
“shabbily” I did not intend this to be actually 
aecepted as evidence. 


16288. (Sir George Taubman-Goldie.) To what extent 
would you advise the allowance being increased ; have 
you thought vf that?—I have not gone into that fully. 
I think we generally noticed that. I think those in 
the infantry generally noticed it. 


16289. Would you give them 10 per cent. more ?— 
I would certainly give them a rather more liberal 
supply—something a little better. The infantry have 
to walk, and the others are carried, and considering 
the condition that we were in and the whole Army 
was in at that time (at the time we were marching 
hard), there was nothing for the infantry at all. 


16290. The entrenching tools were carried for them, 
I suppose, separately ?—Kntrenching toolg were carried, 
except the Wallace spade, which wag carried by the 
men. 


16291. Do you approve of that?—No, I do not ap- 
prove of that at all. I think it is weighting the men 
too much, and I think the Wallace spade is actually 
no use. 


16292. What would you substitute for it?—I would 
have the tools carried. 


16293. Proper tools ’—Proper, good, substituted tools, 
and for certain occasions I would have it arranged so 
that the man can strap a pickaxe or shovel on to his 
back. But that would be only for special occasions ; 
one does not want to be digging every day. 


16294. (Sir John Jackson.) You would substitute 
another spade for the Wallace spade?—I would not 
have the entrenching tool carried by the soldier. 


16295. You said you did not approve of the Wallace 
spade ; is that a question of the design of the spade ?— 
I think it is a poor thing; it is weak, and not suited 
for the purpose, and it is at the same time a consider- 
able encumbrance to the soldier 


16296. But, apart from its being an encumbrance, you 
think it is an unsuitable tool?—Yes, I think it is an 
unsuitable tool for its purpose. 


16297. What would you suggest?—I would suggest 
that a certain number of first-rate entrenching tools of 
the very best material should be carried with each 
infantry corps, so that they can be attached to the person 
on occasions, but not carried permanently by the men, 
I think it encumbers the soldier too much. 


16298. (Chairman.) Then as to medical arrangements 
were you satisfied on the whole ?—All the medical ar- 
rangements were very good that I had experience of 
with one exception, and that was that when my brigade 
was transferred from Natal to Cape Colony; my field 
hospital and my bearer company were taken away from 
me. 


16299. Were you supplied with another ?—I was not 
supplied with another until some time afterwards, when 
I got to Kimberley, and it was then a very makeshift 
one, but I had already been in the field six months. My 
medical officers and the employees of the hospital were 
well known to my brigade and known to me, and they 
were all in touch and sympathy with one another, and it 
was a very great disadvantage to be deprived of their 
service. In the same way with my bearer company 
they were part of my brigade organisation ; according to 
the Army scheme they were just as much part of my 
brigade as one of my own battalions, , 
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16300. Then why were they removed ?—That I cannot 
say. I strenuously opposed it. There may have been 
good reasons for it, 

16301. But they were removed by order of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief in Natal, I suppose ?—I presume so. 


16302. (Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal.) Was it a 
question of economy ?—I should not think so, but 1 do 
not know. 

16303. (Chairman.) They were probably wanted in 
Natal, but you think that your claim to them ought to 
have had precedence ?—Distinctly ; I think it is a part of 
the organisation. Part of the organisation of an In- 
fantry Brigade is to have a certain medical unit attached 
to it, and therefore I think that as far as possible that 
arrangement should not be disturbed. The bearer com- 
pany was afterwards sent after me, because I complained 
again when I got into Cape Colony. 


16304, What is your opinion about the Royal Engi- 
neers ?—The Royal Engineers were very good through- 
out the campaign. 


16305. I see in your Précis that you raise some ques- 
tion about the duties of the Quartermaster-General and 
the Chief Engineer ?—Yes, I do, because the Quarter- 
master-General has disappeared, and I think it is a great 
pity that he should have done so. I think the Quarter- 
master-General is a most important person. 


16306. Would you explain why you think so ?—I think 
the duties of Quartermaster-General are the most im- 
portant duties on active service. They have been partly 
taken over by the Adjutant-General, partly by the 
Supply Officer, partly by the Transport Officer, and 
partly and perhaps chiefly, by the Chief Engineer; and 
IT think that the Quartermaster-General should certainlv 
be restored to the Army both at the head of the Army and 
in all the Divisions ; and I think it is being done. 


16307. Did you find a disadvantage during the cam- 
paign from that cause ?—I think so. I think it was a dis- 
advantage in regard to many points that one wished to 
refer, 


16308. As to guns, you are doubtful whether the 
very heavy guns are really needed in the field P—Yes, 
Finding that the Boers had guns so very much better 
than we had, of course we got up those very heavy guns 
from the fleet, but I think it is a question whether such 
very large guns are really wanted in the field, except 
perhaps one or two that could be kept back, but not 
for constant use—not invariably trying to get these very 
heavy guns forward into action. 


16309. (Sir George Taubman-Goldie.) It is a question 
of mobility versus range, is it not?—Yes. 


16310. And you do not think the long range is abso- 
lutely essential?—I will not say the long range is not 
essential, but they go in for more than that. These guns 
are an enormous weight; they are not mobile enough. 

16311. Then it comes to that in the long run; when 
you get two guns, both of the best construction, one of 
a longer range than the other, it must be a question of 
mobility versus range ?—Yes, 


16312. And on the whole you are in favour of mobility ? 
—TI am in favour of mobility. 


16313. (Chairman.} I think you prefer common shell to 
shrapnel ?P—I think we ought to have some common 
shell, certainly. It would have far greater destruc- 
tive power and moral effect than shrapnel. We have 
entirely given up common shell in the field. That 
is perhaps an artillery question rather than for me, but 
from my own experience of seeing shrapnel I know that 
one cannot see the effect of shrapnel. Even the best 
trained artillery officer with the best glasses cannot see 
the effect of shrapnel at 5,000 yards; unless one happens 
to kill a man, who jumps up into the air and shows 
himself. it is exceedingly difficult to tell the effect of 
shrapnel, 


16314. Can you tell the effect of common shell ?—I 
cannot say that you can tell the effect of common shell, 
because, we did not have any common shell, but you can 
tell where a shell strikes and breaks, 


16315. (Sir Henry Norman.) When was it abolished ? 
—I could not say exactly, but it has been abolished. 


_ 16516. Do you know why it was abolished ?—I think 
it was abolished in consequence of trials that were made, 
and those trials I do not think are a fair test, because a 
great deal of shrapnel is harmléés—it falls quite harm- 
less. Iam not quite certain, but I think that the trials 
wereprobably made at canvas targets, or something of 
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that sort, and then when shrapnel was fired it was 
aimed, under the best possible circumstances, no doubt, 
on those canvas targets, and there were a certain number 
of blotches and marks showing that they had been struck, 
and every one of those marks was reckoned as a serious 
injury, And that is not always the case. A great deal 
of the shrapnel, I consider, falls quite harmlessly. We 
have often had shrapnel burst right over us and not 
injure anybody in the least. 

16317. (Sir Frederick Darley.) If you were firing at 
guns, for instance, to try to dismount them ?—We could 
not do that with shrapnel, it would do no damage. 


16318. But if you were firing with common shell ?—I 
think with common shell it would most certainly do 
damage, and I think the moral effect is greater. 


16319. (Chairman.) But was there no shell used to 
dismount guns in the war ?—I have no doubt that our 
6in, guns fired shells. I could not say for certain, but I 
should think that they did. 


16320. But not the field guns?—Not the field guns; 
they carried nothing at all except shrapnel. I think, as 
a matter of fact, the field artillery carry one or two 
shell as range finders, but I am not even certain of that. 
I think they do, because it is so difficult to ascertain the 
range by shrapnel. Shrapnel goes into the air; we fire 
at a ridge, and we see the shrapnel burst in the air, but 
we cannot say exactly at what point it has burst, 
whether it has burst 300 or 400 yards in front of the 
ridge or 500 yards beyond it; we simply see it burst 
in the air. Therefore I think the field artillery carry a 
few common shell as range testers. 


16321. (Sir George Taubman-Goldie.) But you may 
put a gun out of action with shrapnel by killing the 
gunners and horses when you are firing at a field battery 
against you?—Yes, we can do that. 


16322. (Sir Frederick Darley.) We have heard that 
during the siege of Ladysmith none of the enemy’s guns 
were dismounted, May that be accounted for by the use 
of shrapnel only, and not common shell?—Yes, I think 
possibly so. Then, of course, the Boer guns at Lady- 
smith—the investing guns at Ladysmith—were 
only fired at by our naval guns, the 47 and 
6in, guns, but I think that they must have had shell, 
because they would naturally have brought up what they 
fire on board ship. They had shrapnel too, but they 
would have shell, and therefore I presume that it was’ 
simply that they did not happen to hit the guns, but I 
do not know why they should not have struck the guns. 


16323. (Sir Henry Norman.) It has been given in 
evidence before us that the Boer guns kept themselves 
out of range, that they had a longer range?—Yes; I do 
not suppose they could possibly have hit the Boer guns 
on Isimbulwhana from Ladysmith. 


16324. (Lord Strathcona and Mownt Royal.) Has it 
been customary in former wars to use common shell more 
generally than was done in South Africa ?—It was always 
used until it was done away with some five or six years 
ago. 

16325. What was the reason given for doing away with 
it ?—I cannot say, but I believe it was in consequence of 
some tests of the comparative value of common shell and 
shrapnel. The trials were well conducted, and extended 
over a long time. The matter was thoroughly thought 
out, but I think the artillery claimed for themselves more 
destructive power for the shrapnel than it really has, 
in consequence of, as I say, the target being marred 
and marked. 

16326. You hold the opinion strongly that common 
shell should not be discarded ?—Yes, I hold the opinion 
that we should have common shell. 

16327. (Chairman.) The rifle, you think, is a good oneP 
—I think the rifle is very good. I prefer the pull-off of 
the Boer rifle—the Mauser—because I think it is a 
better pull-off. Ours is more in the nature of a hair 
trigger and a stiff pull, whereas the Boer trigger—the 
Mauser—gives to the finger gradually until the rifle 
is discharged. 

16328. But you have some criticism as to the sighting 
of the rifle?—I know from experience that the sighting 
might be improved, or else the ammunition is uncertain. 
I cannot say for certain which of the two it is. 


16329. But for some reason or another it was not quite 
satisfactory ?—I do not say that merely in regard to the 
war ; | mean’ that that is our experience. , 


16330. (Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal.) They are 
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not uniform then in sighting?—-Each rifle should be 
carefully sighted of course and tested. 

16331. (Chairman.) Your chief criticism of the organi- 
sation of the Army is as regards the present system of 
mounted infantry /—I think that one of the chief lessons 
of the war is that the infantry would find it extremely 
difficult to do, as they have always hitherto done, their 
out scouting and flanking, and that the assistance of a 
few mounted men is of enormous importance to an 
infantry force acting by itself. The tremendous range 
of the rifle at present, which goes up to something like 
3,000 yards, renders it very difficult to have 
flankers out, or scouts in front of an infantry force 
sufficiently far to enable them to,be reinforced or to 
get back, and at the same time to protect the column. 
The object of those scouts and flankers is that the main 
body shall march in security, and that the skirmishers 
or the extended files, shall give due notice in good 
time to enable a deployment; either they are to fall 
back or to be reinforced for fighting purposes. There- 
fore, I think, the provision of a few mounted men to 
each infantry corps would be an enormous advantage. 


16332. You mean a detachment of mounted men to be 
kept with the battalion, but not to be used as a 
separate organisation ?/—Not to be used as a separate 
organisation, or to interfere with the eight company 
organisation. 

16333. At present the mounted infantry company 
has been taken away, has it not,from the battalion, and 
used with other mounted infantry companies ?—Yes, 
with other mounted infantry companies. 


16334. That is not what you mean. You mean to 
have them always attached to the battalion to act in this 
way as scouts?—Yes, and that they should be trained 
with the battalion and trained with the brigade; the 
mounted infantry of the different battalions would be 
massed together to train with the brigade. I think it 
would give an opportunity of passing a very large 
number of men in each battalion through the mounted 
infantry course of training, and no man would remain 
simnly as a mounted infantry man. He would go to the 
course of training, and might remain in it one month, 
two months, or six weeks, at the discretion of the com- 
manding officer, until he became a handv. useful man. 
The riding does not take much training; it is not the 
dashing that is wanted so much, as to accustom the 
man just to ride on his horse, and look after his horse, 
and enable him to be carried rapidly across a certain 
amount of country. | 


16335. I did not quite gather that from your précis; 
I thought you meant to keep this mounted infantry as 
a separate organisation, a separate battalion. You 
mean, I now understand, to use it as part of 
vour battalion, and pass men through it?—Yes, 
Isay, “This establishment to be under the com- 
manding officer, and be used for training as 
many suitable men as possible.” You would then 
have in every battalion a very large number of men 
trained for these duties, and looking after horses. 


16356. Why should it follow from that that all 
other mounted infantry is to be abolished ?—Only in 
this respect, that it would be the mounted infantry. 
That is what I consider to be the best way of training 
mounted infantry, whereas now certain men are taken 
away from the battalion and sent to some central 
training ground where they are trained. They can in 
a battalion perhaps only have an opportunity of train- 
ing, say, 25 men in a whole year, or in two or three 
years, or three or four years, whereas if 25 horses were 
given to a battalion, the men would go on being con- 
stantly trained in this work. 


- 16337. I was thinking more of what would happen 
on service. If on service the general wanted a force 
of mounted infantry apart from your brigade I rather 
imagine you would object to the mounted infantry being 
taken away from the separate brigades ?—I should not, 
of course, object for the general purposes of a cam- 
paign, and there would be, according to my idea and 
plan, a very large number of men in every battalion 
ready trained. Ifthe general wanted them in the field 
on any occasion he would always find in every battalion 
a very large number of men trained, whereas he does not 
find that now. He can generally get them, but it does 
not necessarily follow that he will find them now; and 
if it is necessary to give up a certain number of 
infantry soldiers and make them into mounted infantry 
it can be done, but I know that during the South 
African War it was considered rather a hardship on 


commanding officers that they should have to send away 


all their best men to the mounted infantry, to be pros GC 
utilised away from the battalion. Bisoat f 


16338. (Sir George Taubman-Goldiec.) Just at the c.s., oma. 
time when they wanted them most ?—We had to choose a 
our very best men, and it was very hard on the non- 20 Feb. 1903. 
commissioned officers ; they had considerable losses, and ni aidan 
we were constantly having to replenish the mounted 
infantry of 100 men. ‘The orders were that we must 
keep it up to the full strength of non-commissioned 
officers and men. The proportion of non-commissioned 
officers for the mounted infantry was to be two or three 
times that of the infantry; therefore we had to take 
away from the battalion a very large proportion of 
non-commissioned officers for the 100 mounted infantry, 
and any casualties to the mounted infantry had to be 
at once supplied by our best men from the infantry 
regiment. That is weakening to the battalion, and, 
of course, if it can be avoided it should be. 


16339. (Chairman.) Where any non-commissioned 
officer is taken away for other service you think his 
place ought to be filled?—If a non-commissioned 
officer is taken away for any employment outside his 
own battalion I consider his place ought to be filled at 
once by the commanding officer. That is merely a ques- 
tion of money. The only thing that militates againse 
it is the question of the increased pay of the non- 
commissioned officer. But, again, the efficiency suffers 
very much ; if we suddenly lose one of our non-com- 
missioned officers we must lose in efficiency, we lose 
in superintendence and handling of men in the field, and 
even in their ordinary duties in camp, and so forth. 


16340. And that happened during the war, especially 
on the line of communications?—I think it happened 
very frequently ; we had to send away a great many 
non-commissioned officers for various duties, and we 
were not always allowed to replace them. 


16341. You sum it up: “Every officer and man 
should fill one place only in the organisation of the 
Army” ?—That is another point altogether. 


16342. What is that point then ?~That comes undet 
another head altogether. That comes under the head - 
“all anomalies, such as the Militia Reserve, should be 
abolished.” 


16343. Please state what it means?—What I mean 
about that is that the Militia Reserve were men 
who belonged to a Militia battalion, but who had put 
their names down for the Militia Reserve, which means 
that their services are available for the Line, and, 
therefore, when they were called out, as they were 
during the war, they were called out to join their Line 
battalion ; and then afterwards, when the Militia batta- 
lion was called out the whole of those men were away, 
more than half the battalion was away; therefore, the 
Militia battalions, instead of coming into the field 800 
strong, came into the field 400 strong, or less. I think 
the point is thoroughly understood now at the War 
Office. 


16344. I think we have had other evidence about that? 
—What I mean is that a man should have only one 
place; there cannot be two calls upon him. If he 
belongs to a Militia battalion he cannot belong to a 
Militia battalion and also to a Line battalion at the same 
time. That is the present state ; at least that was the 
state of the Militia Reserve unless it has been altered 
recently : The “ Militia Reserve” being really, I should 
say, a misnomer, because it was really the Army Re- 
serve. When called up as a Reservist the man joins the 
Line, he does not join the Militia, but he has had hig 
training in the Militia. 

16345. (Sir Frederiek Darley.) What do you mean by 
this statement in your précis: “ There was an enormous 
and unnecessary waste of men on the line of communica- 
tions, and the practice of grabbing individual men and 
entire drafts was freely indulged in” ?—That was so, T 
am afraid. 


16346. (Sir Henry Norman.) I suppose that was owing 
to the immense demand for men on the line of com- 
munications *—No, it was not the demand, it was a 
draft going to join a battalion landed at Cape Town, and 
was on its way up country to join its battalion, when it 
was seized by somebody, and did not join its battalion 
perhaps for six months. 

16347. Were they allowed to do that ?—That I cannot 
say. 


16348. (Sir Frederick Darley.) Although they were 
sent to join that battalion?—Yes. Of course, a thing of 
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that sort may happen occasionally. If there is a critical 
moment, and some particular post has to be defended, 
it would probably be necessary to stop a train and 
utilise the men that happened to be passing 
through, but when that danger 1s passed those 
have been temporarily detained for a 
special purpose should be sent on at once. IL 
think everybody knows pretty well that the practice 
was indulged in, and that it was a mistake, and the 
lesson from it simply is that it is better to give up a 
certain portion of a force to protect the lines of com- 
munication than to trust to generals who are in charge 
of certain sections just taking what men happen to be 
available, and making the most of them. ‘There were 
numbers of drafts that arrived in South Africa which 
never joined their regiments for six months, and more 
than six months many of them. Many of those 
men were very young soldiers, recruits, and perhaps 
they came out with a second lieutenant, a young 
sub-lieutenant. It is not good for them ; they were nui 
of the seme value; 100 men coming out in a draft like 
that would not be of the same value as a complete com- 
pany of infantry detached under its own officers for that 
particular duty on the line of communications. That is 
the point that I wanted to make. 


16349. (Chairman.) You want to encourage infantry 
officers to keep horses?—I would encourage infantry 
officers to keep horses, certainly. I think it would be 
very good for their training that they should be accus- 
tomed to ride about the country. It makes them very 
much more observant, and I know that a very large 
proportion of infantry officers in the Army would keep 
horses if it was not for the very great expense and diffi- 
culty of a stable. If you hire a stable outside the bar- 
racks it adds very much to the expense, and also the 
commanding officer will not allow a man to go out to 
groom his horse; therefore it means a civilian groom 
always, and the expense of the stable, and that is pro- 
hibitive. I think that it improves the mind of an officer 
who is accustomed to hunt and ride across country, and 
to ride about generally, and constantly, whenever he 
has leisure. 

16350. That means stabling provided by the State ?— 
Yes. 

16351. (Viscount Esher.) I suppose it would not mean 
a very big stable ?—It would not mean much, about 12 
to 15 stalls perhaps to an infantry battalion. In the 
expense of building a large barrack I think it would be 
something very small. 

16352. Do you propose that an officer should be 
allowed to have a soldier groom ?—I put it at the dis- 
cretion of the commanding officer. I think that the 
groom, as it is arranged regimentally, would not suffer 
in any way from his military training. I should certainly 
make him perform a certain portion of his duties so as 
not to make it heavier on the other men, and he would 
have his complete training. 

16353. (Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal.) Then he 
would have a groom besides his ordinary servant /—I do 
not say that I would give every officer a groom. 


16354. But every officer having a horse 7—I would not 
even say that; probably one man could perfectly well 
groom two horses. I would merely have it recogniser 
in some way in the regulations that there shouid be 
nothing against it at any rate. 


16355. (Chairman.) And you want te encourage rifle 
shooting. Is there any particular method you want to do 
that by ?—Of course, as to rifle shooting and instruction, 
it is rather a difficult point. A man may not be a first- 
class shot, and a very great majority in the Army are 
probably what are called second-class shots, but that 
means avery good shot all the same ; and there are very 
often in many places penalties for not being a better 
shot than you are, which rather make men kick against 
it, and make them surly and ill-tempered about the 
rifle shooting, and one wants as much as possible to do 
away with it. 

16356. You must have some incentive to the man 
who is lazy ?—Yes. 


16357. And you would not publish the musketry 
figures?—I would not publish the musketry figures, 
hema TI do not think there is any very great advantage 
in i 

Lo You mean the figure of merit for the regiment? 
—Yes. 


f 
16559. Because really now it is more a question of in- 
dividual shooting ?—Yes, I think there is no question 
about it that where you have a published figure, ii has 
led to deceit, misrepresentation of facts, and as long 
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as the general knows what the figure is, if he does not 
think it is good enough he can express his opinion upon 
it. Ido not think that a mere comparison of the figures 
of the regiments in the Army can be made, as they are 
shot under such very different circumstances that 1t 1s 
not really a fair test or criterion. 


16360. (Sir Frederick Darley.) And the conditions as 
to climate and atmosphere are also different }—Yes, it is 
not a fair test; all are not shooting under the same 
conditions. If all were shooting under the same con- 
ditions it would be a different thing. I would not publish 
those figures, but at the same time each General Officer 
in his own district, where the conditions are probably 
about equal, can judge of them; he can judge where 
one does well, and where another does not do well. 


16361. (Chairman.) The pouches that the men have 
for carrying their ammunition you think need improve- 
ment ?—I think they need very much improvement. 


16362. Did you find that there was great loss of am- 
munition from them?—The present pouch, the buff 
pouch, is an extremely stiff, uncomfortable and 
awkward thing. Personally [ am in favour of the 
bandolier. Besides we can barely squeeze 100 rounds 
into pouches ; the men are always required to carry 
150, and some generals like to carry even more, and the 
consequence is that packets of ammunition are always 
carried either in the trousers pocket or the coat pocket, 
and if it is not used it gets knocked about in the pockets, 
and broken, and that leads to loss, and at the same 
time there is not very much check on aman. He can 
always excuse himself by saying it fell out of his coat 
pocket when he took it off. 

16363. (Viscount Esher.) How many rounds does a 


bandolier carry ?—I think a bandolier carries 100 
rounds. 


16364. (Sir Frederick Darley.) Would you carry it in ; 


clips as the Boers did in the bandolier, in clips of five? 
==N ol do not think so. I think our system is better, 
because it is not always necessary to use the magazine. 
I think it is of great importance to have the magazine 


full. The Boer puts his clip in, and then he has to use 


up his cartridges, whereas we do not use up the car- 
tridges in our magazine. We fill our magazine, 
and then take one deliberate shot each time 
with a fresh cartridge; but we keep our maga- 
zine, and if we were suddenly attacked by 
cavalry we should have our magazine ready. The 
Boer has not got that; he puts in his clip, and he is 
then obliged to shoot away one, two, three, four, five 
cartridges, and then his rifle is empty, and 
if he is attacked hurriedly at that moment he has got 
nothing in his rifle. I think our rifle is better in that 
way. 

16365. (Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal.) Do you 
consider that the present khaki uniform is in every way 
suitable for service in the field?—The khaki uniform 
that we used, do you mean? 

16366. As used now ?—Of course, there have been so 
very many alterations since we came home six months 
ago. 
went to Aldershot. I saw a perfectly different khaki 
coat from what I had seen three months ago. 


16367. What do you believe to be its advantage 
as compared with the former uniforms of different 
colours?—I think that the khaki is very good, but I 
would have the khaki of the very simplest description. 
I think it should be a fighting dress of the very 
simplest description. I think, so far as the officers are 
concerned, the present coat is rather elaborate, but I 
have not given the matter any very serious study, 
because I am on half pay at present, and therefore not 
thrown with them much, only I happen to have seen the 
new khaki coat the day before yesterday, and I found it 
quite different from what I saw three months ago. 


16368. I believe one cause for its introduction was that 
it was not so easy to distinguish at a distance ?—Yes, 
that is as regards the colour. That is so undoubtedly. 
T think a man in khaki lying among rocks is not so 
observable. But I think the chief point is to have 
the whole dress of the same colour, that is practically 
it. I believe if you had blue, if it was all of one colour, 
under many circumstances in Europe the blue would 
be just as unobservable. 

16369. Blue. would be quite as good?—Yes; where 
there are backgrounds of hedges, and so forth, I do not 
know whether khaki would be more invisible than all 
blue, I think the great thing is to have the coat and 


I was surprised the day before yesterday, when I ; 
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trousers of the same colour. It is the contrast of colours 


that makes them observable. 


16370. (Chairman.) As to raising local corps, I under- 
stand the point that you wish to make there is that there 
ought to be some code of instructions by which the raising 
of corps should be done on a regular system ?—So that 
it should be done a little more rapidly. I speak from 
experience. I raised a corps myself during the Zulu War 
in South Africa. A great many corps were raised in South 
Africa. Probably one of the officers who raised corps 
could give much more valuable information on the sub- 
ject, but that is what struck me, if we had a few simple 
rules for the guidance of the’ men specially enrolled in 
the Colonial Corps in small pamphlet form it would be 
very useful. 


16371. Nothing of the kind exists that you know of ?— 
I do not know that anything exists at present; therefore 
each officer has to do the best he can to frame rules, and 
there are some things to which you must tie a,man when 
newly enrolled; you must give him some sort of in- 
structions. 


16372. And whilst speaking of local corps we might 
‘take another ‘paragraph in your précis dealing with the 
same subject. You think that even in Colonial Corps 
the commanding officer and a portion of the officers 
should be Regular officers ?—Certainly, that is my ex- 
perience, 


16373. But not the non-commissioned officers ?—The 
non-commissioned officers I would have from the newly 
enrolled men. I would not have non-commissioned 
officers from the Regulars, because they are perhaps apt 
to be rather too regular in dealing with Colonials, but 
I think the Regular officer adapts himself at once to the 
habits and feelings, and so forth, of specially enlisted 
men of that sort much quicker and more readily than 
non-commissioned officers of the Regular force would. 
That does not apply to permanent Colonial Corps. 


16374. No, of course not ?7—Because there, of course, 
the officers are accustomed to the men and the men are 
accustomed to the officers. 


16375. (Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal.) And 
their training is very much on the lines of that of the 
Regular Army ?—Yes, they adapt themselves to it, no 
doubt. Butin the case of a specially enlisted corps, 
where everything starts from the beginning, then I 
think there should be a very large proportion of Regular 
officers. » 


16376. Take, for instance, the North-West Mounted 
Police of Ganada, and any similar force; you would 
consider the officers of such corps quite suitable ?—Quite, 
certainly. 


16377. Where the training is very much the same as 
that of the Regular officers ?—There is no better officer 
out there than Colonel Steele, of the North-West 
frontier. 


16378. (Sir Frederick Darley.) In reference to the 
company officers whom you say should be relieved of 
pay responsibilities: Do the pay responsibilities and 
the clerical work they now have, in your opinion, interfere 
with them in the training of their men; does it take up 
so much of their time that they are not able to devote 
sufficient time to the training of their companies ?—I 
can hardly say that it takes up too much time, but it is 
the anxiety, worry, and responsibility of it which may 
prevent an officer perhaps reading more and studying 
more, and thinking more of his profession if he has those 
things on his mind. 

16379. Do you not think that the very first duty of a 
good company officer is the training of his men ?—Yes. 

16380. And that anything that interferes with the 
training of his men he ought not to be asked to do ?— 
Yes, I think so. I have always been of that opinion. 
I have over and over again recommended on various 
occasions when the opportunity offered that the executive 
officers of companies and regiments should be relieved of 
pay responsibilities. 
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16381. Of course, the fact that he may be at a loss: 
having these pay responsibilities to discharge, may press 
on his mind so much as to prevent his discharging his 
duty of training the men ?—I quite think so. 
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stated that our men were not so well able to take care of 
themselves as the Boers; in point of fact, that they were 
not sufficiently careful in taking cover. Is it your opinion 
that our men in attacking were better than the Boers ; 
that they showed more pluck? The Boers, I think, 
comparatively, very rarely attacked ?—I hardly ever saw 
the Boers attack, except when they could manage to 
surround us and fire from a long distance, but I never saw 
the Boers advance to the attack on a position at all similar 
to the positions they held themselves. 


16383. Whereas our men you found showed splendid 
pluck ?—They showed magnificent courage and pluck. 


16384. Then you spoke of the railway management 
being faulty; in what particular way was the railway 
management faulty ?—I used that word “ faulty” because 
I did not know that this précis was going to be produced. 
What I meant to imply was that if a railway is going to 





be used in a campaign a very strict discipline needs to be > 


maintained on the line, and that the officers in command 
of the line of communications shall have very much more 
responsibility in connection with the railway, and have 
their orders obeyed, than a few officers who are specially 
deputed as railway officers. . 


16385, Civilian officers do you mean ?—No, military 
officers. 


16386. I will put the question in this shape :—From 
your experience did you find that the civilian officials 
of the railways did not pay sufficient respect and attention 
to the military officers in command ?—I consider that 
the general and other officers in charge of the line of com- 
munication should have their orders attended to by the 
railway officials. 


16387. And that in the case of South Africa that was, 
as a rule, not so ?—There was not sufficient discipline 
maintained on the line. 


16388. Or attenion given to instructions ?—Or atten- 
tion given to instructions which they might consider 
necessary from time to time. One was constantly having 
to alter things. At one time trains were allowed to run 
at night, and at another time they were not allowed to 
run, and so forth; and very often the officials would 
say, “ We cannot carry out your orders unless you refer 
them to Johannesburg,’ and so on. 


16389. (Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal.) May I go 
back for a moment to a little matter mentioned in the 
second paragraph of your précis, where you speak of 
the Wallace spade, which you say is useless and cum- 
brous. Is that the regulation spade, and the only one 
that is issued to the Army ?—It is the only one that is 
carried by the soldier. 


16390. It is issued ?—It is carried always by the soldier 
every day ; it is part of his equipment. 


16391. And you look upon it as being utterly useless ?— 
I look upon it as a useless encumbrance. It is a very 
awkward thing to carry and march with, and it is of very 
little use on the ground, except it is the very softest ground, 
that has been turned over before. 


16392. It is nothing more than a toy spade ?—I think 
So. 

16393. How long has it been in use ?—It has been in 
use, I think, about 15 or 20 years. 

16394. And it is quite unserviceable ?—There are*a 
great many different opinions on the subject, of course. 
That is my opinion. I say it is too much of a toy; it is 
not good enough. It wasno uSe in South Africa. 


16395. That is your experience ?—That is my experi- 
ence. I have never liked it. 








Nore.—The witsess desired to submit a statement in writing with regard to certain points in connection with 
his services in South Africa, and leave was given to him by the Commission to do so. Vide Appendix, page 659, post. 
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ROYAL, G.C.M.G. 

The Right Hon. Sir Gzorez DasHwoop TavuBMAN- 
GOLDIE, K.C.M.G. 


Major-General A. H. Pacer, 


16396. (Chairman.) You went out to South Africa 
when the Army Corps went ?—Yes. 


16397. At that time you were in command of the Ist 
Scots Guards ?—Yes. 


16398. And that formed part of Lord Methuen’s 
Division ?—Yes. 

16399. In the course of the fighting were you appointed 
to command a Brigade ?—Not in the first engagement ; 
in{the first engagement I commanded two battalions told 
off for,the attack at Belmont. 


16400. Your own battalion and another ?—My own 
battalion and the Grenadiers. 


16401. Was that your position during the fighting on 
Lord Methuen’s advance ?—No ; in the next engagement 
two days after, I commanded my own battalion as a 
Divisional Battalion not attached to my Brigade; at 
Modder River, two days after that, I commanded my 
own battalion, and when Lord Methuen was wounded 
the command of the Brigade of Guards devolved upon me. 


16402. And at Magersfontein ?—At Magersfontein I 
was not present, as I was very ill. 


16403. After that, in 1900, you were promoted to Major- 
General ?—On the Ist April, 1900. 


16404. And you were in the Kimberley district ?—Yes, 
at first: my first command was the Kimberley district. 


16405. And after that you joined Lord Methuen’s 
Division ?—I did, and advanced with him ultimately to 
Kroonstad and Lindley, where the Yeomanry were sur- 
rounded by De Wet. 


16406. On that occasion you made a very fine march, 
I think ?—The Infantry marched very well indeed, and 
the mounted troops made a very long march. I was not 
actually with Lord Methuen; that is to say, I had my 
independent command; he was on the left of a spruit 
that was there, and I was on the right; he was on the 
north, and I was on the south; we were moving parallel 
to one another, and he was in front of me. My force was 
chiefly infantry, and his nearly all mounted troops. 


16407. And you remained at Lindley ?--I did, for a 
month. They left me to hold Lindley against the Boers, 
who at once surrounded the place. 


16408. And did your troops behave well under those 
circumstances ?—Extremely well. We had some very 
severe fighting, and I could not wish troops to behave 
better than they did. 


16409. Had you any difficulty about supplies on that 
occasion ?—Not much difficulty. De Wet always tried 
to take our convoys, and each time we got a convoy in it 
had to fight its way in, but it was not a difficult road, 
and it was easier than in most places to send out troops 


to hold posts of vantage where the convoy could be passed 
behind. 


16410. Where had they to come from—from Kroon- 
stad ?—From Kroonstad. 

16411. And that was a distance of how far ?—About 
forty miles. The traction engines were employed—it 
was the first time I had seen them—for bringing me out 
supplies. 

16412. What did you think of them ?—They did ‘ex- 
ceedingly well, but the difficulty was coal. Asan example: 
when they came to Lindley the first time, they got there 
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with 50 or 60 tons of forage, but their coal had given ou t 
and there was no means of getting them back. They 
require to be used along a route where there are coal depots, 
otherwise they are practically useless; to send them as 
they were sent to me at Lindley, and then back, there 
must be depots of coal, otherwise they cannot be employed. 


16413. And to make them carry their own coal would 
lessen their utility ?—Very much, indeed. They burn a 
great deal of coal. 


16414. What happened on that occasion? Had you 
to get up coal in order to start them again ?—I pulled 
down some houses, and cut up all the wood in the houses, 
loading up all the wagons with wood, and they got back 
in that way. 


16415. Burning wood ?—Yes; I pulled down a lot of 
houses, and used the old timber. 


16416. They can work with wood ?—Yes. 


16417. (Sir George Taubman-Goldie.) Equally well 
with coal ?—No, the coal is much better, but they had no 
difficulty in getting back. 

16418. Was it hard wood ?—Very good wood ; 
picked the wood. 


16419. (Chairman.) You were reinforced after a time ? 
—I was; a large mixed mounted force was sent cut to me. 


16420. And did that disperse the Boers ?—Well, it d 
not disperse them, but I was then in a position to atta 
the Boers. 


16421. To take the offensive ?—Yes, which I did at 
once, and after two days’ fighting we drove the Boers back — 
on Bethlehem. 


16422. And took Hethlehem ?—Then we assaulted 
Bethlehem and took it. 


16423. And there did your troops behave well again ? 
—Exceedingly well. The mounted troops were a very 
mixed lot. I had nine different units composing the 1,100 
men who were sent to me, and they had never been to- 
gether; they had all been scraped together, you may say, 
and sent up to me. 


16424. Were they Regulars or Irregulars ?—AlIl Ir- 
regulars ; I had no Regulars. 
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16425. How did you arrange for the command of mixed 
lots of that kind ?7—Every unit had its own leader, and 
they were all under one Brigadier, who had been appointed 
by higher authority—I am not aware by whom. 


16426. That puts the men under a disadvantage, does it 
not ?—Considerable disadvantage. 


16427. You would have been much stronger with per- 
haps a smaller force ?—Yes, and a more compact force. I 
think I should say that at that time I imagine the Com- 
mander-in-Chief was much pressed, as there was fighting 
going on everywhere, and they had to scrape together 
whatever men they could. 3 

16428. Had you Volunteers with you at that time ?— 
Yes, I had a very good battery, the City Imperial Volun- 
teers Battery, composed of the Honourable Artillery Com- 
pany. f 

16429. They did well ?—Extremely well. 

16430. How did they compare with the Regular 
Artillery ?—As far aS guns were concerned they were a, 
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good deal better, and as regards the men themselves, 
they were certainly quite as good. I should say that 
they must have had some expert gunners sent out amongst 
them, their shooting was so good. 

16431. How do you mean that the guns were better ?— 
They had a very superior gun; it out-ranged the other 
guns, was better sighted, and was a quick firer. 


16432. (Sir George Taubman-Goldie.) Their guns were 
a present sent out ?—No; I cannot tell you the history 
of the guns. You are thinking of the Elswick guns ? 


16433. Yes ?—These were not the Elswick guns ; these 
were the guns sent out with the Honourable Artillery 
Company, and I have no doubt they were given to them 
by the City. I know about the Elswick guns; they 
were given by Lady Meux to Lord Roberts, and I had 
two of them for a short time after the capture of Pretoria. 


16434. They too were superior to our guns ?—Very 
much superior; they were superior, again, to the guns 
of the City Imperial Volunteers Battery. 

16435. (Chairman.) We have now got to a period after 
the capture of Pretoria 7?—Yes; there was great com- 
petition for these guns, and it was thought a great favour 
sometimes to have two of them. 


16436. We are not inquiring into the military opera- 
tions after the capture of Pretoria, but I just ask you this: 
after you joined General Hunter ?—Well, General Hunter 
came up to Bethlehem, and I then formed part of his 
foree—it would be very difficult to know what to call 
it, because it was practically a small Army Corps. 


16437. Is there anything in the course of those opera- 
tions in which you took part to which you would desire 
to call attention ?—Of what nature ? 


16438. We desire to give any officer an opportunity 
of making any statement if he desires to do so, but we 
are just taking the statements as they stand ; if there is 
any incident that occurred during your service in South 
Africa to which you wish to call our attention, now is 
the opportunity ?—There was nothing which, in the 
public interest, I think it necessary to state. 


16439. Passing on to the précis which you have been 
good enough to give us, as to shooting you were not very 
well satisfied ?—Not at all satisfied ; I thought the shoot- 
ing was bad. a 

16440. Did you think it compared unfavourably with 
that of the Boers ?—Very much so; some of the shooting 
of the Boers was extraordinary. 


16441. Some of it, no doubt, but taking it on the 
average ?—In those early fights their shooting was 
very accurate; every bullet had some mark, and there 
was no wild shooting at all, and when we got to the 
closer ranges, in places which were fire swept, everybody 
was hit. 

16442. Do you think it was the case that in the earlier 
fights the Boers knew the ranges ?—Yes, they must have 
known the ranges approximately. 


16443. Which our men did not know ?—That is so. 


16444. And I suppose the Boers, not unnaturally, were 
better judges of distance than our men ?—Much finer 
judges of distance, and then they were in their own 
climate, where they were accustomed to pick up ranges 
while that clear climate made it very difficult, whether 
for the officers or the men of our forces, to judge distances. 
No amount of practice in our own country would have 
made our men judges of distance in that climate. It 
was one of the difficulties of the war. 

16445. We had some evidence which went to show 
that in the opinion of some officers the shooting of the 
British Army did not compare unfavourably with that of 
the Boers, taking it as a whole ?—That must be a great 
deal a matter of opinion. I am going more not by what 
I saw when I had a higher command, but what I saw 
when I was in the fighting line myself. 

16446. That is very valuable to us ?—I was in the 
fighting line and saw everything that was going on, and 
certainly the Boers’ shooting was very good indeed. 


16447. And ours was not ?—Our first move on Modder 
River I daresay is within your recollection, and there 
the whole of my advanced line and my machine gun 
section was wiped out in the first fire. The machine gun 
section had seven men and two mules, and in a few 
seconds there was nothing left. 
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16448. (Sir John Edge.) There the Boers knew they 
were going to be attacked ?—Yes. 

16449. And they had taken up their position some 
days beforehand ?—Yes. 

16450. It is quite possible that they may have marked 
off the ranges ?—Quite probable. 

16451. It was a proper military precaution ?—Yes, but 
still it was 750 yards, and they had to shoot with great 
accuracy, because it was a long distance. 

16452. Where you were fighting the Boers and driving 
them back to a position which they had not already taken 
up, did you find their shooting as good then ?—No. 

16453. To what do you attribute that—to their not 
having got the actual range ?—No, the mere fact of 
retreating alone would be sufficient to account for their 
moderate shooting then, as beaten troops never shoot 
steadily. 

16454. But would it not make a very great difference 
in shooting where the officers and men knew the range 
they were to fire at ?—It would make a very great differ- 
ence if they knew the range they were firing at, because 
as long as troops are steady and they have got the range 
with the accurate weapon of the present day, every 
bullet must come in very handy to its mark, the tra- 
jectory is so very flat. I would like to correct perhaps. 
my remark when I said that the shooting was bad. I 
had better add to that that it was bad as regards moving 
objects. I have seen Boers missed, and I have had the 
same thing reported to me many times—Boers galloping 
up, say, to within the length of this room and the men 
missing them, and that can be accounted for by this, 
that in a great many cases with our hard-and-fast rules 
the men have all practically got their rifles with a fixed 
sight up to 500 yards, and it remains there practically 
all the time they are shooting. They forget in the excite- 
ment of men charging that they are shooting at these 
men with their sights fixed for a 500 yards’ range, and 
the result is that all the bullets go over. The Boer 
has no such thing as a fixed sight—a slide which runs 
to the end of his back sight leaf. 

16455. How does he know the proper elevation ?— 
Because the Boer does not look at a moving object through 
the sight of his rifle. He fires high or low at the men 
according to the distance he guesses he is from them, 


and that is why our men were all rolled over at close- 


quarters while we never hit the Boers. 

16456. But shooting in that way requires a great deal 
of practice ?—Yes, it would require a considerable amount 
of practice. I may add that given the range our men 
shot well enough; say that there was a range of hills. 
at 1,200 yards, and they were given the accurate distance, 


all their bullets would go close up against the top of the- 


hill. That they were very good at, but when I refer to 
bad shooting I mean at moving objects. 

16457. (Sir George Taubman-Goldie.) Would you re-- 
commend a change of system in our musketry courses or 


merely an increase of the number of rounds in the year ?— 


I should very strongly recommend an increase in the 
number of rounds in the year, but the present training 
is good, especially with the military rifle. We have now 
little movable cardboard men running backwards and 
forwards, and we have also the targets which rise and 
fall, giving two seconds for the men to get their sights 
on to them, and all that is very good training for the 
men. 

16458. (Sir John Edge.) Do you think it would be 
possible to train the infantry now to make their eye the 
sight really, and not to fire with fixed sights ?—Very 
difficult, almost impossible. A great deal of ammunition 
would be wasted, and I do not think anything would be 

ained. 

16459. (Chairman.) These fights, of which you were 
speaking, were the earlier fights ?—Yes. 

16460. Do you think the men improved further on ?— 
The men improved a great deal. 

16461. You say they were careful of their ammuni- 
tion ?—Very. 

16462. Does that mean that they abstained from 
firing 7—Constantly when good targets were offered. 
It was the common knowledge practically of everybody 
who was amongst the men, and at Modder River more 
especially (I only refer myself to what I saw), I was 
lying down with some of the men, and we could hardly 
get them to fire. They said to me: “ We do not see 
anything,” and I said, “ You may not see them, but 
they are all lying down on the river bank; you do not 
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see them of course, but they are there.” There was 
great difficulty at times to get them to fire. 


16463. And that is because they were accustomed at 
home— ?—To reserve -their ammunition, and to wait 
for some fixed target; that is their drill. 


16464. There was a large amount of ammunition ex- 
pended during the war ?—Yes, no doubt There was an 
enormous number of men engaged, and at one period all 
the troops were fighting every day in some form or another. 


16465. I do not think I need take all these points 
separately, but marching, horsemanship, and general 
physique you consider to have been good ?—Very good 
indeed. 

16466. And the morale excellent ?—Excellent. 


16467. The horsemanship, however, was no good ? 
—The horsemastership was not good, with the exception 
of the Regular cavalry and artillery. 


16468. You are speaking with the experience of the 
Irregulars you have mentioned just now ?—Yes, I should 
say that once or twice I had a brigade of Regulars at- 
tached to me, and I was able to compare notes as regards 
the appearance of the horses, and there was no com- 
parison to be made, 

16469. Even the cavalry soldier some witnesses thought 
was not a very good horsemaster ?—He is the best. 

16470. The artillery soldier we have always heard was 
good ?—The artillery soldiers are wonderful horse-masters. 

16471. But’ you think that the cavalry were too ?—I 
think the cavalry were very good; the horses, when I 
saw them, always looked extremely well. 

16472. And you think that, considering the class from 
which the Army is recruited the intelligence was good ? 
Yes, I thought it was very good considering the class. 





16473. Does that mean that as the war went on they 
adapted themselves ?—They adapted themselves, and 
improved immensely. 

16474. And proved that they had it in them ?—Yes. 


16475. Do you think if you had had a superior class 
that experience of war would have been necessary to 
bring them to the same point as your soldiers came to 
afterwards ?—It depends very much on the work they 
did at home before they went out; with soldiers who 
have to stand by hard and fast rules—what is called red 
tape, if I may use the expression—it takes a long time 
before they can be got to shake it off, that is to say to 
think and act for themselves, and that is the difficulty 
under which we laboured in the first part of the war, 

16476. However intelligent they might have been 
before ?—Yes, and there is also that fear of responsi- 
bility. The corporal will not do anything for fear of 
the sergeant, and the sergeant will not move for fear of 
the Captain, and so on, up to the senior officer in com- 
mand. 

16477. But granted you could train them on a proper 
system ?—And take a larger minded view at home. 


16478. In that case even the men you now have might 
be much improved ?—Much improved. 

16479. Does the same remark as to improvement 
apply to the officers ?—As regards initiative, yes, and 
that dread of responsibility, which is what we all suffer 
from most, I think, should be done away witb. 


16480. That you found marked in the early stages ?— 
Yes. 

16481. But they grew out of it ?—Not so much out of 
the dread of responsibility ; in initiative and ability to 
think and act for themselves they improved enormously ; 
but up to the last I think from reading the accounts 
alone of the actions that took place, if you read between 
the lines, it willbe perfectly obvious that they dreaded 
responsibility. 

16482. Have you any suggestions to make by which 
that difficulty could be overcome in the future ?—It 
would present difficulties. I did touch upon it in the 
remarks I made. I think if we all in the Army felt that 
our actions would be fairly criticised, and not condemned 
too hastily, men would have taken more risks than 
they did. It was the dread offesponsibility, of what 
might happen if things did not go well—that is what 
it amounts to in words—that hung pretty well over 
everybody. I do not refer necessarily to .the higher 
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authorities ; I am referring to the Colonels commanding 
regiments—perhaps the officers were afraid of taking 
the risk in case something went wrong, and they would 
be reported upon, and so on, right through. It is only 
a general feeling, not anything special, that I am drawing 
your attention to. 


16483. But an officer ought to feel that his case would 
be fairly considered under all the circumstances ?—If 
he has a check or a reverse he ought not to feel that that 
finishes him. 


16484, (Sir John Edge.) Did you notice that there 
was any greater failure of taking responsibility as the 
war went on than there had been at the commencement ? 
—Yes, it was very marked. Probably the reason was 
that there was a general impression that the war might 
come to an end at any moment, and consequently in- 
dividual leaders often declined to take risks for fear of 
a reverse or a check just about the end of the war. 


16485. Would it remove to any extent that tendency 
to avoid responsibility if an officer who met with a mishap 
had the right to have his case considered by a Board of 
senior officers in° London ?—Yes. 


16486. (Chairman.) That means, as I understand it, 
that an officer ought to feel that before he loses his chance 
of further employment his whole career ought to be re- 
viewed by some responsible tribunal ?—Yes. 


16487. And that tribunal you would prefer should be 
composed of several officers ?—Yes. 


16488. (Str George Taubman-Goldie.) There is a general 
impression that the dread of taking responsibility is much 
more felt by Army officers than it is in the Navy ?—-Yes. 


16489. Do you not think that the difficulty might be _ 
partly got over by giving greater latitude to subalterns 
and young officers in the Army ?—Most certainly. . 


16490. In that way would they not grow up with a 
greater sense of individuality ?—Certainly. 


16491. So that when they came to have the command 
of battalions, or to be Generals of divisions, they would 
carry on the feelings that had been inculcated into them 
from their entrance into the Army ?—Quite so. 


16492. In fact the process of reform must begin from 
the bottom ?—From the bottom, undoubtedly. 


16493. (Chairman.) As far as the regimental officers 
were concerned, you cannot speak too highly of their 
leading of the troops ?—That is so, and I saw a great 
deal of it. The regimental officer was a very fine fellow, 
and I think, if I"may say so, his record as regards casu- 
alties—killed and wounded—in proportion to the men 
proves that. 


16494. Were you satisfied with your staff ?—Very 
much so. 


16495. Did you have Staff College officers on your 
staff ?—No, never. 


16496. But you are of opinion that a proper training 
for a staff officer is an advantage ?—Yes. The first thing 
is health and strength, because on service you must have 
men who are very fit. 


16497. The work is severe ?—The night work is very 
severe ; after a long day’s fighting you have to work all 
night making the arrangements for the next day, and it 
is a very common thing to be up all night after a fight. 


16498. If equally good physically—— ?—The trained 
man is the better*man. When I began, my Brigade- 
Major had been Adjutant of a Militia battalion, and that 
was all the Staff I had. | 

16499. (Viscount Esher.) Was he a good staff officer ? 
_He was a very hard working staff officer. 


16500. And had he had a Staff College education ?—No. 


16501. (Chairman.) The next point upon which I wish 
to ask a question is with regard to horses ;,,you say they 
were limited in number. What does that mean ?—If we 
had a considerable loss of horses, and we came in want- 
ing 100, 200, or 300, and we got half of what we wanted, 
we considered ourselves lucky. That is why I said they 
were limited in number, because the supply was not equal 
to the demand. 

16502. You mean at the front ?—Yes. 


16503. That, I suppose, arose owing to difficulties in 
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supplying the casualties at the moment ?—Yes, at the 
moment. 

16504. You do not represent that there were not 
sufficient horses in the country, or perhaps you were not 
aware of that ?—I do not think there were ever sufficient 
horses in the country. I may point out that I have only 
lately been sitting in this room on the Court of Inquiry 
on Remounts. 

16505. You are aware, then, that the supplies were 
in excess of the demand ?—Yes, they were so to speak, 
but the question is what was the demand? Their sup- 
ply was according to the horses that were ordered, in 
excess, but the question is were enough horses ordered ? 
The demand was, I suppose, what the Commander-in- 
Chief asked for in South Africa. 

16506. And you think he did not ask for enough °— 
Well, I was under-horsed, and I never heard of any 
column which had all the men mounted. 

16507. Was not that owing to the very excessive 
wastage ?—Yes; but if there was excessive wastage the 
remedy was simply by having more horses. No doubt 
the wastage was caused by premature issue. 

16508. That was the determining cause ?7—Yes. We 
would march probably at daybreak, come in in the after- 
noon, and pick up 200 or 300 horses, and go, say, 30 
miles the next day. — 

16509. And to meet that would have meant the pro- 
vision of sufficient depdts very much earlier in the cam- 
paign ?—Yes, very much earlier; it would have saved 
thousands of horses. 


16510. These depéts were instituted later in the cam- 
paign ?—Yes. 

16511. And when they were instituted did they, to 
some extent, meet the difficulty 7—No; up to the very 
last we were short of horses. 


16512. Then were the horses better acclimatised ?— 
No, things remained practically in the same state up to 
the time I left, and that also appears to have been the 
case, from the reports I had, after I left, from various 
staff officers. 


16513. There never had been really time ?—No, ther® 
had never been really time to get 4,000 or 5,000 horses, 
and to keep on always having 4,000 or 5,000 horses in 
hand fit for issue. As soon as they were landed they 
were sent out. I will give you an instance that came 
under my notice. On a march in the direction of Philips- 
ville I saw two mares drop premature foals in front of 
me, and I heard that there were nine cases on one march. 


16514. Those mares ought never to have been sent up ? 
—They had all been driven in from the neighbouring 
country, and they were just passed out to the troops 
300 or 400 at a time. 


16515. They were South African horses ?—Yes, but 
nobody went into the question of their qualit~; they 
simply took a section of 400 horses and gave them to 
400 men. 


16516. They were not horses that had been imported 
from Europe ?—No, these were local horses. 


16517. I do not think I need ask you any question 
about supplies ?—I had no trouble about supplies during 
the whole of the war; the food was excellent, and prac- 
tically we were never short. 


16518. And as to the rifle ?—The rifle is a good rifle; 
the rifle with a clip is eminently preferable to the maga- 
zine. 

16519, And the guns, as youjsaid before,’ were inferior 
to those of the Boers ?—Yes. 


16520. You observe, as other witnesses have done, 
that you would have liked common shell ?—Yes ; I think 
I once or twice succeeded in taking positions with a very 
small loss of men, entirely owing to having common shell 
in my City Imperial Volunteers Battery. The principle 
of it is this: if the Boers are on the hills and ridges behind 
rocks, and shrapnel bursts, they all squat and get down 
behind the rocks. One does not know where they are, 
and cannot see them, but if a common shell is put amongst 
them they are jumping about all over the place, they 
show themselves at once, and then the infantry can 
locate them and one knows where to fire. The only 
effect of shrapnel on the Boers in my experience was to 
make them squat ; I never could make them go, although 
I could keep down the fire. 
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16521. (Sir George Taubman-Goldie.) Are you speak- 
ing of common shells with time fuses or pereussion fuses ? 
—With percussion fuses. 

16522. (Sir John Hopkins.) They did not give you 
common shell at all?—None at all. I never got one 
except with my City Imperial Volunteers Battery, and 
very effective they were. I could always move the Boers 
with common shell. 

16523. (Sir John Jackson.) Where is the shrapnel sup- 
posed to come in ?—On the plains, in the open, where 
there is no cover, but comparatively very few Boers were 
killed with shrapnel shell in the course of the war by my 
force. 

16524. (Sir George Taubman-Goldie.) But it was a 
peculiar war ?—Yes, very peculiar. 

16525. And it does not follow that shrapnel would not 
be very useful in a European war ?—No; I think in my 
remarks I said, “ A small proportion of common shell.” 
Let us take an attack on a village ; what on earth use is 
shrapnel in an attack on a village ? If it is necessary to 
knock down two or three walls before the men go in 
common shell must be used, and we have none. I after- 
wards had two naval guns, 12 pounders, and excellent 
guns they were; they had common shell, and they 
answered the purpose admirably. If you ask general 
officers who have seen much fighting they will tell you 
the same thing, that common shell is a very valuable 
thing. 

16526. (Chairman.) You think that in training men 
all arms ought to be trained together ?—Yes. 

16527. Is that possible in this country ?—Quite pos- 
sible, 

16528. You mean training such as they can get at 
Aldershot now ?—Yes, at Aldershot and at Salisbury on 
the plains there ; but even if small bodies of men are put 
together—you need not necessarily have a Division—and 
there are some guns to go with the brigade and a squadron 
of cavalry, and they are constantly together, it is advan- 
tageous. If you wished I could give you an instance 
or two of the effect of people not knowing how to work 
the three arms together. Take the question of escort- 
ing guns, the ordinary thing for a man not accustomed 
to guns to do when attacked is to lie down near the 
guns, but that is the last place in the world where 
he ought to be, and it is only by being constantly 
with the guns that a man gets to know that as a matter 
of fact he ought to take up a position to the right or 
left or 900 yards in front, where he can cover the guns 
and better protect them than if he and his men were 
lying down close to them. 

16529. (Sir George Taubman-Goldie.) Does not thie 
new drill book provide for all that ?—Yes, but the drill 
book is not the same thing as doing the thing practi- 
cally ; the one is theory and the other practice; for 
instance, if a man going with an advanced guard, and 
he should have guns with the advanced guard, the 
probability is that if he is nervous about his guns he 
will have two or three battalions in front of his guns ; 
suddenly a hot fire opens in front, there is a long pause, 
and last of all the guns come up; too late. Another 
time that man will have his guns right up in front 
he says, “‘I will not have to wait half an hour like last 
time.” The one is theory and the other practice. 

16530. (Sir John Hopkins.) Were you satisfied with 
the accuracy of the fire of the naval guns ?—Yes, they 
were very accurate guns. 

16531. And the firing was good ?—Very good indeed. 

16532. (Viscount Esher.) You have got strong views 
as to the teaching of initiative to young officers ?—Yes. 


16533. You are in command of the Ist Brigade of the 
Ist Division of Aldershot now ?—Yes. 


16534. Have you any latitude in that respect ?—Could 
you make such changes as would lead to such an im- 
provement as you think desirable. Yes, I command the 
Ist Division, the Ist Guards Brigade is in that Division, 
and I have ample latitude. 


16535. That is to say, you have the opportunity of 
carrying your theories into practice ?—Absolutely, and 
I propose to do it. It is only by letting the officers 
clearly understand what you want, and telling them 
beforehand, that you can get it done. 


16536. (Sir John Jackson.) You referred to the land 
transport and the value of the traction engines if you 
had had coal and water; have you ever thought of the 
idea of utilising oil motors ?—Yes. 
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16537. Are you in favour of it ?—Very strongly in 
favour of it.| 7, 

16538. Obviously there would be great advantages in a 
country where you had not the coal and water handy ?— 
Yes, a supply of oil could be carried, and it is an obvious 
advantage. I am quite certain that if we had had some 
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motors out there, with an unlimited supply of oil at our 
various basis, they would have been of enormous assist- 
ance. 


16539. (Chairman.) Is there anything you would like: 
to add ?—No. 


Major-General Sir RxernaLp Porz-CaRew, k.o.B., c.v.0., called and examined. 


16540. (Chatrman.) You went out with the Army 
Corps, I think ?—I went out with Sir Redvers Buller. 

16541. And at that time you were in what position ?— 
I was in the position of Camp Commandant to Sir Red- 
vers Buller—that is to say, practically the Quarter- 
master-General of his own or headquarters camp. 

16542. On his staff ?—Yes. Then, when I arrived at 
Cape Town, you know what happened. You know there 
were no troops in Cape Colony, and eventually, having 
diverted all the troops that he had intended for his 
advance through the Orange River Colony as it is now, 
Sir Redvers had to go himself to Natal. When he went 
he left most of the members of his headquarters staff in 
Cape town, and, amongst others, myself. A short time 
afterwards the man in command of the Ninth brigade 
with Methuen on the relief of Kimberley expedition 
was hit, and I was sent up to take command of the Ninth 
Brigade. I arrived just after the first fight of Enslin or 
Graspan—Belmont was the first fight, Enslin was the 
second, and Modder was the third—and I then com- 
manded the Ninth Brigade until Lord Roberts arrived 
when I had command of the Guards Brigade until we 
started from Bloemfontein for the relief of Wepener, 
and then I had the eleventh Division, of which I con- 
tinued in command until it was broken up after Komati 
Poort. Do you want to know anything about the Ninth 
Brigade or the Modder River, or anything of that sort ? 

16543. Is there is any question with regard to it which 
you would like to mention ?—No. The first head of 
the memorandum (Vide Appendix, page 575 post), 
which was sent to me by the Secretary to the Com- 
mission is: “The adequacy in point of strength of 
the forces in the field at different dates, to the work 
which they had to do,” and I think on that I should 
like to say a word with regard to Methuen’s command 
for the relief of Kimberley. It certainly was inadequate, 
it was inadequate in mounted men, especially, and I 
think that if it had been formed later on in the campaign 
he would not have been sent with only one regiment of 
Lancers and a very few mounted infantry. 

16544. 120, I think ?—Three companies he had, as a 
matter of fact. That was totally inadequate for the 
work he had to perform. Then besides that, his object 
and, as far as I recollect, his orders, were not only to get 
to Kimberley, but he had to relieve Kimberley, to pour 
in supplies, which entailed pouring them in by the rail- 
way, as there was no other means, and taking out of 
Kimberley a large number of women and children of 
the white population, and practically all the natives. 

16545. That is what he said himself ?—Then I am 
right. That meant not only getting to Kimberley 
which I have not the slightest doubt he could have done 
easily enough, but it entailed holding the#railway in 
sufficient force to get out again. That meant repairing 


the railway bridge at Modder, and in order to do that he 


required a force of some strength at Modder to protect 
the working parties, and also making the line safe and 
sound through the very difficult country between Modder 
and Kimberley, a place called Spytfontein, where we 
expected to have to fight, but we had it at Magersfontein 
and therefore Spytfontein never came off. What I mean 
is, that we should have gone round by Jacobsdal, Brown’s 
Drift, or Klip Drift, the way Lord Roberts went after- 
wards, and we should have gone straight into Kimberley 
and been there, I should say, 48 hours after the fight 
on the Modder, if we had not been hampered by the 
fact that we had to get out again. 
16546. If you had gone round by the w. 
described, the difficulty of getting a i. a ah 
very great ?—We should not have got out, because we 
could not have put in supplies for the people there, and 
we could not have taken all the worden and children and 
the native population out except by th i d 
that we should h Wy te a ane 
ave done more harm than good. The 
only way of getting supplies up in suffici tre 
or aa Kimberley any Meee for lent quantities 
’ us to take the people 


Out, was by the railway, as we had not transport enough. 
to do it otherwise. 

16547. The transport, we are told, was only sufficient 
for two days for the force ?—I believe that is right. . 

16548. And to put in provisions it was essential to 
occupy the railway ?—Decidedly ; to repair the broken 
bridges and hold the very difficult country, having first 
fought through it, between Modder River and Kimber- 
ley. I should not have gone to that difficult country 
at all to get to Kimberley ; that is what.I mean. 

16549. And to act up to the full instructions your 
evidence is that you considered the force was inade- 
quate ?—I considered the force was inadequate. We 
made the scheme for going to Kimberley which Lord 
Roberts afterwards adopted ; the way French went was- 
our scheme. 

16550. At later stages of the war, I suppose you found 
that the forces were adequate ?—Oh, yes; as far as 
I saw myself, at later stages I do not think there was: 
anything to complain of. I think that for some time, 
until, I: may say, we got to Bloemfontein, the mounted 
forces with the infantry brigades and divisions, were not 
as a rule sufficient for the country, but then it isa peculiar 
country which requires mounted men. 

16551. You mean on the march from Paardeberg to 
Bloemfontein ?—Yes. I do not think any of us had 
enough mounted men, at least we would have been all 
the better for more. After we got to Bloemfontein we 
had sufficient. 

16552. It was not only a question of numbers, but the 
horses had got so knocked up at that time ?—After: 
Paardeberg they were perfectly wretched, most of them ; 
a good many fresh mounted infantry came up, but 
those that took part in the relief of Kimberley and the 
Paardeberg business were completely knocked up, chiefly 
from starvation, and so were the men. . 

16553. And that affected some of the operations after- 
wards between Paardeberg and Bloemfontein, did its 
not ?—Yes, I do not think the cavalry ever recovered 
from it, until after they had been at Bloemfontein for a 
long time, and as to the men, I put down the great access: 
of enteric, and the severity of it at Bloemfontein more 
to starvation than to anything else; very hard work 
under a hot sun on very small rations, and we always’ 
found that when the men were drawn too fine, as was: 
only natural, they were liable to any disease that might 
be going, and enteric being the disease of the country, 
they got it. We who were better fed did not get it. 
We had exactly the same water to drink, and pretty 
much the same food, but we had more of it. 

16554. Were the men’s rations very much restricted 
on the march across to Bloemfontein ?—I have no doubt 
you heard of the loss of the convoy crossing the Riet, and 
from that moment we were done as regards rations; if 
I recollect it was first of all half rations, and then I think 
quarter rations, but the Army did not recover from the 
loss of that convoy, until after they got to Bloemfontein,. 
As I said, I thought the enteric was largely due to that. 

16555. But I think your brigade of Guards marched 
into Bloemfontein in good style ?—The men marched in: 
very well, but my argument is this, that they were drawn 
too fine, and they were half starved, as well as being 
overworked, and that made them liable to any disease 
going, and that was enteric. They got it very badly 
afterwards when they got to Bloemfontein. 

16556. After that period were you satisfied with the- 
supplies ?—Perfectly, as far as I was concerned. 

16557. You always had sufficient ?—Yes, but then I 
was usually with the centre block, nearest the railway 
except on the march to Dewetsdorp, and then we sup- 
plied ourselves, because the country was full of stock 
and full of grain, and we had no difficulty at all. After 
that I was almost entirely in the centre next the raiJ- 
way, and therefore there was no difficulty as far as I 
was concerned about supplies. . 

16558. And the quality was good ?—The quality was 
excellent. 
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16559. Have you any evidence you would like to give 
-about the quality of the men for war purposes ?—I think 
they were very good. When we first started a large 
‘number of regiments had a great number of Reserve 
‘men, some had an average of 600 Reserve men to 400 in 
the ranks, and that naturally is not good. It cannot be, 
because not only are they raw, as a great many of them 
‘have been out of military work for some considerable 
period, but they do not know the officers. A great many 
of them had been soldiers before the non-commissioned 
_officers under whom they had to serve, and the consequence 
was a poor discipline. That, of course, rights itself after 
a time, and I always think if we had a force ready to take 
the field without putting in any undue proportion of 
Reserves to begin with, when once the non-commissioned 
officers and the younger men serving in the ranks have 
felt their toes, so to say, on active service, then | should 
not mind how many Reserve men were put in, but if it is 
done at first it is very apt to destroy discipline. I do not 
say it absolutely destroyed discipline, but it made regi- 
ments not so good as they should have been ; they were 
‘more like a mob than we like to see. I found that par- 
‘ticularly at Modder River. 


16560. As soon as the Reservists found their feet, I 
‘suppose the fact that they had been soldiers helped them 
to become very useful men ?—The Reservists were quite 
excellent afterwards ; all I mean is that if any plan could 
be produced whereby the chief part would not be Reser- 
vists at the start it would be very much better. 


16561. (Viscount Esher.) Of course, it was never the 
theory that that should be so ?—Certainly not, but that 
is unfortunately the effect of our system. It is exactly 
the same thing as regards the Guards’ regiments. I think 
almost without exception—I am not quite sure about 
that regiment that marched from Gibraltar, it may not 
have been the case there—all the others had exactly the 
same ratio I mentioned—about 600 Reserve men to 400 
in the ranks. 

16562. Would it be a lesser evil to leave a large number 

of young soldiers in the ranks to go on active service ? 
Now, of course, the cause of what you complain of is that 
‘the soldiers under a certain term of service are left behind, 
and the Reserve men are drafted into the battalion. Of 
‘the two evils would it be the lesser evil to leave a larger 
number of the recruits to go on active service with their 
‘battalions ?—Well, that depends entirely on what they 
veally are ; if the young soldiers were really twenty years 
-of age or over nineteen, I think your proposal would be 
better than putting so many Reserve men into the ranks, 
‘but you must remember that in a great number of regi- 
ments—I will not say in the Guards, but in a great number 
of line regiments—we have what they are pleased to call 
“physically equivalent ’—sixteen and seventeen—who 
are not sufficiently fit in physical health, and they cannot 
-stand it. 

16563. When a battalion went out from England to 
South Africa, the tendency was to put every Reserve man 
you could get hold of into the battalion—was not that 
-so ?—I think they were obliged to do that ; I think it was 
more than a tendency—they were obliged to do so by the 
‘regulations, because they had not the men to go. 


16564. But you think they might have made that rule 
-rather more elastic ?—Yes, I think certainly something 
_of that kind might be done. 

16565. I only put the point to meet the difficulty you 
yourself raised ?—Yes, but real boys who are not physi- 
-eally fit to stand the strain must not be sent. We found 

that years ago in Afghanistan—of course, that is a very 
much worse climate than Africa, and Africa is the climate 
-of all climates for boys or young men—that the older and 
‘harder men whose constitution was more confirmed stood 
the strain infinitely better than the young soldiers. 

16566. Of course that specially applies to hot climates ? 
—I think it does. I am not talking about Europe. 

16567. (Chairman.) As the regiments were constituted 
tthe physique was pretty good ?—Better than I have 
geen it for years, in consequence of the Reserve men in 
‘the ranks. ; 

16568. And the morale ?—Very fine indeed. I had 
nothing whatever to complain of. I commanded alto- 
gether three brigades. The 9th Brigade was an excep- 
tionally#good one, because some of them were men who 
had come from other places in England, and they were 
mot the young soldiers or the Reserve men. The 18th 
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Brigade was extremely good, and I never wish for any 
better men in any way. 

16569. Were they intelligent men ?—Yes, I think as 
intelligent as can be expected from the class from which 
they enlist. There were more intelligent men in the 
Guards Brigade than in the others, because they 
from a different class, especially those Reserve men who 
were to a large extent men who had joined the Service 
on the three years’ system in order to get a character 
for the Metropolitan Police, and we always get good men 
in that way. That was very much knocked on the head 
when they sent the Guards battalions to Gibraltar, because 
those men said, “ Oh, no, thanks, we prefer not to join; 
we cannot afford it now”; but we had an exceptionally 
fine lot of intelligent men before the battalions went to 
Gibraltar in consequence of what I told you—that they 
joined with the bait hanging out in front of them of a pre- 
ference in selection for the Metropolitan Police if they 
had three years’ good service in the Guards. 

16570. (Viscount Esher.) Do you say that the fact of 
the battalions being located abroad interfered with the 
recruiting of the best class of men ?—At Gibraltar—it 
ie it on the head, and we could not get the men 
at all. 

16571. Do you think if that scheme was carried out of 
quartering a large number of recruits in South Africa 
that would interfere with the recruiting ?—Ah, that is a 
different thing. I am talking about the Guards. You 
see, we had that three years’ enlistment, and nobody else 
had it. 

16572. However, if it was proposed to send a Guards 
Brigade permanently to South Africa, I suppose that 
would interfere with the recruiting ?—You could not 
hope to get those men, because they join for a particular 
purpose. On the other hand, I believe that South Africa 
has such a magnificent climate for men that the material 
that would be obtained would improve very much on 
the high veldt, and, of course, there is a scope for manceu- 
vres that there is not in this country. — I think it would 
be a very fine school. 

16573. (Chairman.) Manceuvres is what you look to as 
necessary in the future training of the Army ?—I think 
so for every reason—mancuvres of a sort, manceuvres 
where there is really a scope, where men can be really 
taught to look out for themselves and to scout. 

16574. Do you mean manceuvres such as you can ge} 
at Aldershot ?—No, I do not, not at all—to a very small 
extent, I think. 

16575. Can you get them in this country at all ?—To 
a very modified extent ; but then I do not think we must 
Suppose that because we have learned to fight the Boer 
indifferently well we have learned everything with regard 
to other nations. That is a very peculiar country, and 


, do not suppose we should find that country again if we 


searched the world over, except perhaps in the bush in 
Australia. I do not suppose we should ever be so foolish 
as to fight in Europe, but naturally that would be a very 
different thing, and so would fighting in this country, or 
fighting in any enclosed country, and they could be taught 
that here. 

16576. That you could teach in this country ?—Per- 
fectly, better than in Africa. 

16577. Because the manceuvres would be quite dif- 
ferent from those you had to practise during the war ?— 
Perfectly, and I think it is a very difficult thing to say 
how men should or should not be trained, for that very 
reason. I think that whatever training is given to the 
men must be modified by the circumstances that are found 
in the country to which they go. 

16578. We have had a good deal of evidence that both 
officers and men were unwilling to take a sufficient amount 
of responsibility ; have you anything to say on that point ? 
—I do not think they were unwilling to do it. I should 
not say that. 

16579. Perhaps I should say initiative ?—You mean 
they had not sufficient initiative ? 

16580. Yes ?—I did not find that. . I think that as the 
campaign went on there were circumstances that possibly 
prevented men from taking the initiative they otherwise 
might have taken. I think that is probably the case. 

16581. You are speaking more of officers in that case ?— 
Entirely of officers. 

16582. But even with regard to the men was it not 
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the case that in the circumstances of the}South African 
War generally the units became so divided that a man 
must take the initiative and a certain amount of respon- 
sibility 7—Yes. 

16583. For which his training has not suited him ?—I 
can only tell you this, but please do not think I wish to 
take any credit myself, because I do not, and I am talking 
about the men. I had no “ regrettable incident” of any 
sort or kind, and only, as far as.I can recollect, lost four 
prisoners during the whole time I was there, and that was 
not by a surprise (they were mounted infantry men), 
but I must say that I never found that the non-commis- 
sioned officer or men failed in any task when they were 
put in a little out-of-the-way corner and had to look after 
themselves ; they did very well. It may have been the 
case that the first blush of the campaign had really; been 
gone through at that time, and they may have learned. 

16584. (Sir George Taubman-Goldie.) You are speak- 
ing of the later stages of the war now ?—No, I am speak- 
ing of the beginning, but you see when we went,to Modder 
after the fight at Modder River we lay there for iwo months 
and therefore the 9th Brigade and the Guards Brigade 
had a very good opportunity of finding out how to fight 
the Boer and what the game was. I did not take com- 
mand of the 18th Brigade until after we got to Bloem- 
fontein, so that they also had had a considerable time 
to find out their job. The mounted infantry I com- 
manded in the same way were Australians, and they had 
shaken down also. 

16585. By that time a European war might have been 
over ?—That is more than probable. bes 

16586. One wants to know what the men were like 
during the first six weeks ?—I found them extremly good 
as far as I was concerned. 

16587. With plenty of initiative ?—Plenty of initia- 
tive, I think. Of course, the men require leading; at 
a pinch they must require leading, but I doubt if very 
much better material can be got out of the class from 
which we recruit. I always put down the excellence 
of the Australians and the excellence of our Volunteers 
not to training—many of them were extremely raw when 
they first came—but to class, They were of a very 
superior class, and with class, as you know perfectly well, 
you get better education, and therefore higher intelligence. 
That is what really forms the superiority of the Volunteers 
in this country to the Regular soldier; that they are 
superior with regard to intelligence, and so are the Aus- 
tralians. 

16588. (Sir John Jackson.) You also get a better-fed 
man; the man from the class from whom the Army is 
drawn is not, as a rule, well fed ?—No, but I think it is 
the education, A man may not have seen or known 
anything of active service in his life ; he may know nothing 
of soldiering, but if he is a well-educated man, and an 
intelligent man, as I think the higher class usually is, he 
settles down so much quicker. 

16589. And particularly if he is left to himself ?—Yes. 
Could you imagine a finer thing than a regiment of officers, 
taking the class from which you draw them? . I would 
rather command a thousand of those fellows than ten 
thousand of anybody else. 

16590. (Sir George Taubman-Goldie.) You think brains 
are more important than numbers ?—In a case like South 
Africa, most certainly. Please do not think I am talking 
about the possibilities of a European war, where it is 
necessary to have numbers. As you said just now, a 
European war would have been over, and that is perfectly 
true, but I am talking of the experience of South Africa. 

16591. But we have to draw lessons for the future from 
the past ?—Quite so. 

16592. (Viscount Esher.) I suppose the efficiency of 
these Volunteers you speak of depends to a very large 
extent upon their leading ; the officers you put in com- 
mand of them ?—Yés, but I think their class gives the 
men more initiative than the ordinary British soldier. I 
think their class means education and superior intelligence, 
and I think they are really easier to deal with after a little 
active service and training. They probably improve much 
quicker than the British soldier. 

16593. Supposing you had to take a difficult position, 
would you very much mind whether you were making 
the attack with a regiment of Regular infantry or of Volun- 
pacer E pach would you prefer ?—That depends entirely 
seen! at has to be done. Ifa place‘has to be rushed, with- 
out any sagacity required on the part of the men, 
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it is not possible to have a better lot than a well disciplined 
British force, but if sagacity and real individual initia- 
tive have to be employed, I should say much better work 
would be got out of men like the Australian Mounted 
Infantry we had, or the English Volunteers ; but it is im- 
possible to lay down a fixed rule for them. 

16594. (Chairman.) Are there any other points in the 
memorandum which we sent you on which you would 
like to offer any remarks ?—There is one thing ; as to the 
shooting capability, I thought the shooting as a rule very 
good, and I had no fault to find with it. The marching, 
I think, speaks for itself ; it was first rate. As to horse- 
manship and horsemastership, with regard to the mounted 
infantry, it was excessively bad. 

16595. Are you speaking of both ?—Both. The man 
was so busy riding that he had really no time to look, 
and in horsemastership they were beneath contempt. Lt 
think that is the fault of our system entirely. To begin 
with, every British infantry regiment is spoiled when 
it goes on active service by taking out of it the best men, 
because it is necessary to have the most intelligent men 
and the most intelligent subalterns and captains. They 
are picked out, and form a Mounted Infantry Company. 
When we first began they allowed mounted companies 
to act with,the regiments from which they took them, but 
that was very soon knocked on the head, and practically 
the best men and officers are taken away from the batta- 
lions to form mounted infantry. Well, they have had 
no training as a rule ; there is a certain amount of training 
at Aldershot, but as a rule those men are very quickly 
disposed of, and those who come on afterwards have had 
no training whatever in either horsemanship or horse- 
mastership, and I think the system is absolutely wrong. 
I think the mounted infantry are most important, and 
I think a body of mounted infantry ought to be properly 
formed. 

16596. Apart from the regiments altogether ?—Quite 
apart from the regiments altogether. I have always said. 
so. Itis expensive, I know, but it must be done. 

16597. It was suggested to us that another way of | 
doing it was to have a certain number of ponies with. 
the regiment, and pass men through, so that a large pro- 
portion of the regiment might be qualified to act as. 
mounted infantry 7—Yes, but there must be one thing 
or the other, I think, because an infantry battalion is 
spoiled by doing that. I can quote the 5th Fusiliers 
as an instance ; it is not as if we had one captain and two 
or three subalterns for a company of mounted infantry, 
and that that was the end of it, but the 5th Fusiliers were 
especially unfortunate, and I think in the first phase of the 
war they lost something like five captains and four or five 
subalterns, and they had to keep filling up and up, and 
the men in the same way had to keep filling up, so the 
regiment is drained to nothing. 

16598. (Sir George Taubman-Goldie.) And you take 
the best shots and everything else 7—Yes, that must be 
done ; there must be the best intelligence too. :' 

16599. It has been suggested, on the other hand, that: 
the danger of a permanent mounted infantry force is that 
they may become bad cavalry ?—Yes, we have all seen. 
that said. If you want mounted infantry you must have 
mounted infantry. I believe the origin of the Dragoons 
was exactly the same thing as the mounted infantry now— 
men who could fight on horseback and on foot, and they 
have developed, I will not say into bad cavalry, but into 
cavalry. Some arrangement must be made by which that 
will not happen. 

16600. And you think that quite feasible ?—I think 
it could be done. Why should not that be worked out 7 
After all it is only a matter of detail, which I think could 
be worked out. I do not know why we should not have 
a regiment and make them actually work on foot and on. 
horseback, make them infantry to-day and mounted 
infantry to-morrow. That is only a suggestion, however. 
Anyway, do not drain the infantry battalions when they 
are most wanted. As to entrenchment and cover, the 
men picked up entrenchment quickly, and I think before 
they had been there very long they were equal to the Boers, 
which is saying a great deal, as the Boers were the best 
entrenchers I have ever seen. Then the next point in 
your memorandum is general physique, morale, and in- 
telligence. 

16601. (Chairman.) Those you have spoken to ?—They 
were as good as we could have, I think, The next head- 
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ing is “ Deductions from the experience of the war in 
connection with the general question of the training 
and duties of regimental and staff officers.” The regi- 
mental officer, 1 know, is the target at which most 
people shoot, and I must say I am extremely sorry for 
it. The regimental officer and the regimental men abso. 
lutely fought this war, and a more devoted and a more 
excellent lot of officers I do not think you could wish tu 
find. I do not think a man is wanted who has every 
attribute of a staff officer with his regiment; what is 
wanted is a man who can lead men; there must be 
intelligence, of course, but if reform is wanted -the staff 
must be reformed. The staff was beneath contempt 
really, looking to the orders and counter orders, and 
after orders, and the confusion there was in the staff. 
I am sorry to say I do not know much about the work- 
ing of the German Army, but I fancy that a general 
staff is the thing we want, and I do not think we shall 
get on without it. 

16602. (Viscownt Esher.) You have had a good deal of 
experience on the staff on the North-West Frontier /— 
Yes. 

16603. How did the staff compare there—the Indian 
staff ?—That was a very small affair compared to this ; 
that was a one man job. 


16604. (Sir George Taubman-Goldie.) Do you think 
the Staff College gives a good education for the staff ?— 
I do not know that it does not. I am not prepared to 
express an opinion about that, but I do say that that 
education, whatever it may be, has not a fair chance 
afterwards with the way in which our staff is constituted 
in the field. 


16605. And at Aldershot now, under the present 
Army Corps system, is there any better opportunity of 
exercising the staff there?—That I cannot tell you, 
because I have not been there since it was formed. 


16606. (Viscownt Esher.) You were not at the Staff 
College yourself ?—No, but it is the staff in the field I 
am talking about ; I think a general staff is wanted. 


16607. Did you think among the staff officers with 
whom you came into contact that the men who had been 
educated at the Staff College were in any way superior 
to others who were employed on the staff, and who had 
never had that education ?—That is a difficult question 
to answer ; some of them were quite first rate and some 
were not. 


16608. You did not see any marked superiority on the 
part of officers trained at the Staff College?—No, I 
should say that is a question of the individual intelli- 
gence again, and that does not alter what | say about 
the instruction of a general staff for the field. 


16609. What you mean, as I understand, about that 
is that there should be trained in times of peace a body 
of staff officers who have been accustomed to act to- 
gether, and who would be employed in time of war? 
—Yes. 


16610. (Chatrman.) You do not wish to go into details 
about the supplies?—No. We were short of food and 
forage occasionally, but that was inevitable, and that 
occasion when the convoy was lost was the worst ex- 
postonibawe had. As to the numbers and quality of the 

orses, 1b was a matter of amazement to most of us 
how the country and the Quartermaster-General here 
managed to supply the number they did; it was per- 
fectly marvellous, and I am quite certain no other 
nation could have done it. The quality at first was 
good, but they destroyed such an enormous number of 
horses by waste and by want of care, and by one thing 
and another, that afterwards the quality became very 
bad, and in the case of the Argentines it was little else 
than murder; the Argentines they sent were soft- 
hearted brutes, and I saw it time after time myself— 
they looked good enough, but the moment they were 
asked to go at a pinch they stopped dead. 


16611. Had that not something to do with their not 
being acclimatised 2—Not at all; it is the nature of the 
animal. The animal is a brute, and no use at all. A 
lot of our mounted infantry were destroyed because 
the horses would not move. T rode them myself, and T 
know what they are. 


16612. (Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal.) Did you 
see any of the Canadian horses in South Africa +Ves, 
some of them are very good; some of the Australians 
were very good too, and those I knew, of course, before 
in India. Some of the ponies we had from India were 
excellent, but the best naturally (I think it is always 
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the case), were the ponies of the country, the Basuto 
pony, as they could go further and do better with less 
tood than any of them, The Knglish horse was very good, 
the Irish pony first rate, but then he was more liable 
to get horse sickness. 1 think the English pony was 
just as good as the Australian, and better; bu’ the 
animal that never ought to have been sent was the 
Argentine, which was perfectly useless. 


16613. They were rejected by everybody who could 
get; any other horses+—~Yes, everybody. Mind you, 
there are two classes of the Argeniines, as I dare say you 
know. ‘There is one a very well-bred horse. Although 
I do not think they have a stud there, they have some 
very good blood, and a well-bred horse,which I have seen 
and ridden over country in Ireland, and which is very 
like an English thoroughbred, but the brutes they sent 
out to South Africa were a very low class of cob. They 
were “flat-catchers,” because they looked much better 
than they were. They were all right until they were 
asked to gallop, but the moment they were asked to 
move they stopped dead. 


16614. (Chairman.) Do you wish to say anything 
about the guns ’—The rifles were excellent, better than 
the Boer rifles a great deal; they lasted better, and I 
do not think there was anything to complain of. As 
to the guns, there again it is impossible to say whether 
our own 15-pounders would not have been better in an 
enclosed country and a less clear atmosphere than they 
proved to be out in South Africa. I think you must 
be, to a great extent, guided by the climate and the 
atmosphere you are going to fight in, but out there our 
field guns were of no use whatever against the long- 
range guns of the Boers, and as to our horse-artillery 
guns they were like pop-guns. The best guns we had 
were the Naval 12-pounders and the 4:7 guns, and that 
was, of course, owing to the marvellous atmosphere, 
the distance we could see, the distance we could shoot, 
and the open nature of the country. 

16615. (Sir John Jackson.) Are you of opinion that 
the Boers were able to move these heavy guns much 
better than our men could ?—Yes, they certainly did so 
but you must remember that they were always fighting 
on an inner circle, so that they had not so far to move 
as we had. 

16616. (Sir George Laubman-Goldie.) And their life 
is also one of trekking?~Yes, and they used an enor- 
mous amount of forced labour. The Kaffirs really 
moved their guns and dug their trenches at the point 
of the whip and the rifle. 


16617. (Sir John Hopkins.) Were you satisfied with 
the accuracy of the firing of the Naval guns ?—Quite. 
The 4:7 is a much finer weapon than the 5-inch that we 
had, and J think the 5-inch was practically put out of 
the Navy for the 4°7 one. The Naval 12-pounder is a 
beautiful gun, I think; it is so light that we dragged 
it about with mules, and it could go anywhere. For 
instance, we took a pair of Naval 12-pounders through 
the most awful country I ever saw, to Komati Poort, 
and the bluejackets were splendid. On one occasion I 
wanted some horse artillery, and they had not come 
up, and these two Naval 12-pounders kept up with the 
mounted infantry through that bush in the most ex- 
traordinary manner. 

16618. There was no question about the accuracy of 
their fire ?’—It was very good indeed. They did not take 
the time our gunners did to take angles, and that sort 
of thing. They put one shot over and another under, 
and the third was usually in the middle, and having 
once got it they kept it. 

16619. (Sir John Edge.) Had you any Volunteer com- 
panies uttached to the Regulars under you ?—Yes, 

16620. How did they do?—Very well indeed ; in the 
18th Brigade each of the four battalions had a Volun- 
teer company, and they did extremely weil. 

16621. Did they fall into line quickly 7—Yes, very; 
and on that I have formed my opinion to a certain 
extent that there is more in education and intelligence 
than there is in training. 

16622. Have you had any experience of Volunteers 
at home here ?—Those were Volunteers from home. 

16623. You have had no experience of the Volunteers 
except of the men you had in South Africa ?—No, I 
saw the City Imperial Volunteers, because they were 
in South Africa too. I have never had to do with 
Volunteers in this country. 

16624. Does the experience you gained in Sout}, 
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Africa lead you to consider that that class of man even 
“imperfectly trained might easily be quickly trained 
and made a good soldier ?—Yes, and that remark 
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applies also, as I have told you, to the Australians, 
Canadians, and New Zealanders, and I had to do with 
them all. 


(After a short adjournment.) 


brigadier-General The Hon. Sir F. W. SToProrn, K.C.M.G., 0.3., recalled, and further exanuned. 


(See Questions 931 to 1064, Vol. I., for Sir Frederick Stopford’s previous Hvidence.) 


16625. (Chairman.) I think you went to Soutn Arrica 
with Sir Redvers Buller?—Yes, I went out as Mili- 
tary Secretary to Sir Redvers Buller, and I stayed 
out with him all the time he was there. 


16626. As Military Secretary ?—Yes. 


16627. You did not hold a command in South Africa ? 
—No, I had no command. I remained with him all 
the time. 


16628. But in that position you had opportunities 
of studying the various points that emerged during 
the war ?—Yes. 


16629. And you had had before you went out to do 
with the mobilisation ?—Yes, I was in charge of the 
mobilisation branch of the War Office before the war. 


16630. So that no doubt your attention was drawn in 
South Africa to the manner in which the mobilisation 
scheme worked out in practice ?—Yes, I naturally took 
great interest in seeing how the scheme, which we had 
prepared, worked when put to the test of war. 


16631. Would you give us your views upon that point? 
In the first place, before you left were you of opinion 
that the mobilisation had been carried out satisfac- 
torily ?7—Yes, I thought, as I stated to the Commission 
before, that our arrangements worked well so far as 
it was possible for them to do so, considering that the 
money necessary to complete the preparations was not 
sanctioned until a very late date. 


16632. The delay in giving you funds did cause, in 
your opinion, a certain amount of delay in mobilisa- 
tion 2—It caused delay in the completion of the mobi- 
lisation in that the troops were not completed with 
the necessary equipment, harness, vehicles, horses, etc., 
when they arrived in South Africa. 


16633. Sir Redvers Buller in his evidence pointed 
to seven days in which he thought there had been sume 
delay in consequence of delay in the orders; what 1 
want to know is, was there any other cause of delay 
except the delay in giving you authority for the money? 
—Mobilisation might have been ordered earlier than it 
was. As far as the military were concerned, the Re- 
servists could have been called out and ‘the mobili- 
sation commenced at a much earlier date than that on 
which the mobilisation was ordered. 


16634. (Sir George Taubman-Galdie.) But you only 
give orders to mobilise; from the moment the orders 
are given it passes out of your hands entirely. You 
are not an executive body?—No. Once the order is 
given to mobilise, the mobilisation branch at head- 
quarters ought to have nothing more to do with it. 
The carrying out of the mobilisation rests with the 
General and other officers in the district; there was no 
delay on their part when they had received their orders 
to mobilise. 


16635. (Chairman.) You have been good enough to 
prepare a précis of the evidence which you would give, 
and that can be incorporated as part of your evidence? 
—If you please. As the secretary has informed me 
that the Royal Commission desire to hear any views 
I may have formed upon the points indicated in the 
memorandum (Vide Appendix, page 575, post) 
which he forwarded to me, I have prepared the 
following précis of my views, but I wish to point 
out that as I have not held a command in South 
Africa I had not the same opportunities of studying 
the points in detail as was given to officers who held 
commands, and who had, therefore, personal touch 
with the men under their command, and direct dealings 
with their supplies, transport, etc. My remarks must 
therefore be taken as those of an officer who has only 
indirect knowledge of the points upon which his 
ina ee asked, arrived at from personal observation 
Curing Sir Redvers Buller’s campaigns in Natal and 
n the Eastern Transvaal, 1899-1900: ~ 


Adequacy in Point of Strength. ’t the Forces ‘fn the 
Field. 

y My province to touch upon the adequacy 

Strength of the forces in the field at dif- 


It is hard] 
n point of 


ferent dates, and it is difficult to do so without 
criticising my superior officers, but it was apparent to 
everyone that the forces at the disposal of Sir Redvers 
Buller on his arrival in South Africa and for some 
months afterwards were quite inadequate to cope with 
the situation which he found existing in Cape Colony 
and Natal. On our arrival at Cape Town, Sir Redvers. 
Buller received the intelligence that the disaster at 
Nicholson’s Nek had just taken place, and that Sir 
George White had fallen back to Ladysmith, where 
he was surrounded. The only troops in Natal to pre- 
vent the advance of the Boer main army’on the capital 
of the Colony, and, indeed, to the sea coast at Durban, 
were about 2,000 men, viz., two Regular infantry 
battalions and a few local Volunteers; there was no 
field artillery or cavalry available. 

As regards Cape Colony, Kimberley was being in- 

vested, the Dutch were rising daily throughout the 
Colony, and the High Commissioner thought so. 
seriously of the situation that he wished the artillery, 
on landing, to be retained for the defence of Cape- 
Town. There were then in the Colony only one regi- 
ment of cavalry, three batteries of field artillery, amd 
three and a half battalions of infantry. 
_ An Army Corps was on its way from England, but. 
instead of its being possible to employ it, as had been 
Sir Redvers Buller’s intention, for an advance through 
the Orange Free State, leaving the Boers in Natal to 
be contained by the troops in that country, it was. 
necessary with the Army Corps (a) to meet a general 
rising of the Dutch in Cape Colony, (b) to prevent 
the Boers invading the Colony, and (c) to save Natal 
from being overrun by the enemy. That the troops 
at Sir Redvers Buller’s disposal were inadequate is 
proved by the fact that more than an Army Corps was. 
subsequently required for the operations in Cape 
Colony and the Orange Free State alone. The portion 
of the Army Corps which could be spared from Cape 
Colony (and which had only just arrived in Natal in 
time to save the capital) was inadequate for the task 
of taking the Boer entrenched positions on the Tugela 
—positions described by General De Wet in his bock. 
“The Three Years’ War,” as “stronger than any other 
English general in South Africa had to operate 
against.” 


Quality of Men of the Regular and Auxiliary Forces. 


The general physique and moral of the Regulars 
were excellent. As I had been connected with the 
mobilisation of the force sent out from home, I was 
much interested in observing the effect on battalions, 
squadrons, batteries, etc., of having Reservists in their 
ranks. It had been thought by some that they woula 
have lost to some extent their energy and military 
knowledge. The general opinion in Natal was quite the 
contrary. They were excellent, and the steadiness under 
fire of the troops, under conditions of modern warfare 
which they had never before experienced, suchas 
heavy artillery and rifle fire from an absolutely unseen 
enemy, was due in a great measure to the presence in 
the ranks of a large proportion of experienced, well- 
disciplined men, who set an excellent example to their 
younger comrades, Such regrettable incidents as a 
panic or surrender of unwounded men were practically 
unknown in the Natal Army. The war has shown that 
our system of short service and Reserves is a sound 
one as far as service in the field is concerned. 

As regards intelligence, many of the men who join 
the Army have not the same educational qualifications 
or practical experience as have men belonging te 
Colonial corps, and they have not had to exercise their 
intelligence to the same extent as the latter. The war 
has brought prominently to notice the necessity in 
our training of cultivating and improving the indi- 
vidual intelligence of the private soldier, without im- 
pairing the discipline, which is as essential now a- 
ever it was. What was specially required in the severe 
fighting of large bodies, such as was experienced by 
the Ladysmith Relief Force, was intelligent leading 
on the part of the company officers, and implicit obedi. 
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ence to, and faith in, those officers on the part of the 
men. As the officers and men gained experience in 
front of the enemy, the leading improved, and they 
rapidly picked up their duties, and adapted themselves 
to the existing conditions, with the best results. The 
leading of the officers and quality of the men’ were 
given a very high test during all the fighting on the 
tugela, and especially during the fortnight’s con- 
tinuous fighting, day and night, which immediately 
preceded the relief of Ladysmith, and again at the 
fights of Alleman’s Nek and Bergendal, where strong 
entrenched positions were taken at the point of the 
bayonet. Nothing could have exceeded the coolness 
and discipline of the artillerymen under fire on all 
occasions, but our system of fire tactics left room for 
improvement; but here again the intelligence of the 
officers saved the situation. I had no personal oppor- 
tunities of seeing the cavalry in action. 

The shooting capabilities of the infantry were satis- 
factory on the whole, but there was room for improve- 
ment. The Boers told us that our fire was very deadly 
at the commencement of an action, but that after an 
hour or so it deteriorated. 

The Natal Army had not the same amount of march- 
ing as the forces in the Orange River Colony, but its 
marching qualities were excellent, and the manner in 
which the infantry climbed the rugged mountains at 
the Tugela, Biggersberg, Botha’s Pass, and the Mauch- 
berg, was deserving of the highest praise. 

As regards entrenchment and cover, the troops did 
not at first realise the necessity of entrenching them- 
selves as soon as they had gained a position, but they 
soon learned their lesson, and every man on the Tugela 
soon became an adept at providing himself with cover. 
The Natal campaign gave the men of all branches of 
the service such experience in shooting, marching, 
taking cover, looking after themselves, cooking, etc., 
that by the time Ladysmith was reached I do not think 

-anyone would wish to see a more perfect fighting 
machine than the troops which marched into that town 
on its relief. 

There were no Yeomanry or Militia battalions in the 
Natal Army. There were some Colonial mounted troops 
in it, notably the South African Light Horse, and 
Thorneycroft’s, and Bethune’s Mounted Infantry, who 
did excellent work, and during the operations in the 
Eastern Transvaal subsequent to the relief of Lady- 
smith, Strathcona’s Horse joined the forces ; they were 

first-rate in every way. 


Training of Regimental and Staff Officers. 


I think the regimental officers have been unduly 
criticised, and as I have already mentioned, they per- 
formed excellent work, and led their men with great 
bravery, zeal and intelligence. They had had no pre- 
vious training of war on a large scale, under present 
ronditions, but they very soon adapted themselves to 
those conditions, with the best results. What is wanted 
is a system that will give the junior officers more power 
of initiative, and encourage them to act more om their 
own responsibility. 

As regards staff officers, the organisation of the staff 
of divisions, brigades, etc., which had been compiled 
prior to the war, worked fairly well. Officers who had 
had no previous experience of staff work, and had had 
no staff training were naturally handicapped in com- 
parison with those who had those advantages. The 
necessity for a careful system of staff traiming was 
proved; as, indeed, was to be expected. 


Equipment, Supplies, etc. 


Yam not in a position to go into details regarding 
supplies, equipment, etc., but thanks to a govd system 
of organisation, both of supplies and transport, it may, 
I think, be taken that every unit of the Natal Army, 
and subsequently of the force operating in the Eastern 
Transvaal, was always well supplied with ammunition, 
equipment, food and forage Similarly, I cannot give 
details as regards the adequacy of the medical and En- 
gineer services. I believe the medical arrangements 
to have been excellent. and the wounded and sick were 
well looked after, and were sent down from the front 
under a well organised system, to hospitals which were 
established in healthy situations in Lower Natal. The 
Engineer services were well carried out, the telegraph 
and bridging arrangements being specially deserving of 
praise. 
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Effectiveness of Guns and Rifles. 


The actions showed that the effect of modern shrapnel G 
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little effect, either moral or physical, and a more search- 
ing fire, such as we obtained from the field howitzers, 
with their steep angle of descent, is imperative In an 
attack on troops behind cover. Greater range for both 
guns and howitzers was often required, and may again 
be required under similar conditions of atmosphere and 
visibility. 

The Lee-Metford rifle stood the test. of the campaign 
very well, and proved a thoroughly reliable weapon. 
There was a desire on the part of the cavalry for a more 
effective and longer-reaching weapon than their carbine. 


Use of Different Arms under the Conditions of 
Modern Warfare. 


As regards the use of different arms under the con- 
ditions of modern warfare, the value and practicability 
of using heavy artillery with a field army were clearly 
demonstrated. The want of a long ranging gun of 


‘heavier calibre than the weapon with which the horse 


and field artillery were armed was felt at the beginnimg 
of the war to cope with the heavy artillery brought into 
the field by the Boers. This want was met by the em- 
ployment of Naval guns, viz., 12-pounder and 4°7-inch 
(brought up from His Majesty's ships at Dur- 
ban, and mounted on improvised carriages), and 
subsequently by 65-inch artillery guns, and it 
was found that these heavy guns were sufii- 
ciently mobile to keep up with the infantry. 
As an instance of their mobility, I may mention that 
during the fighting near Lydenburg, in the autumn of 
1990, a battery of 5in. guns accompanied Sir Redvers 
Buller’s force, which drove the Boers over the Mauch- 
berg, which is over 8,000 feet high, a rough amd practi- 
cally roadless conntry. 

The value of mounted men who are good shots was 
brought prominently to notice, and I consider that in 
future campaigns the value of a force of mounted men 
who are good riders and good rifle shots will be im- 
mense, but to get the greatest value out of such a force, 
the men must be thoroughly well trained in horseman- 
ship and horse management, and every man must be a 
picked shot; in fact, the two paramount qualifications 
must be good horsemanship and good marksmanship. 
Such a lorce will, I think, have a great réle in European 
as well as in South African warfare. 


16636. I do not know that I have any question to 
ask you with regard to the strength of the forces im 
the field. In that part of your précis you deal with 
the circumstances as they are known to have existed 
at the time ?—Yes. 

16637. Then we come to the point that I was speak- 
ing of at the beginning: that as you had been con- 
nected with the mobilisation of the force sent out 
from home you were much interested in observing the 
effect on battalions, squadrons, batteries, etc., of 
having Reservists in their ranks?—That I naturalty 
took great interest in, and as I have mentioned in my 
statement, I thought that the fact of having Reservists 
in the ranks was an undoubted benefit to the units— 
that the presence of trained, seasoned men in the 
ranks was an undoubtel good. The fears of certain 
people before the war, that the fact of the Reservists 
having been some time away from the colours would 
make them slow or lose their military knuwledge, were 
not borne out. I think that our system of short service 
with Reserves joining the ranks in time of war is a 
sound one. 

16638. Do you know, with regard to those regiments 
that you had in Natal, what sort of proportion there 
was between the Reservists and the other men?—] 
should think there were about 50 to 60 per cent. or 
Reservists. 


16639. And you see no objection to such a number 
as that?—-No; none whatever. 


16640. We have had evidence to the effect that, at 
any rate at first, until the Reservist became acquainted 
with the conditions it was apt to interfere with dis- 
cipline. Did you observe anything of that sort ?—I 
cannot say that I saw anything of the kind at all. JT 
think the Reservist was quite as well behaved a man 
as the young soldier, and, having had previous ¢2- 
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perience in soldiering, he settled auwn quicker to life 
on active service than the others. 


16641. Please do not understand me to suppose that 


tonford, the Reservist was not a perfectly well-behaved man, 
ee oe but evidence has been given to the effect that, owing 


to the Reservist coming back to a regiment in which 


24 Feb. 1903. pe found perhaps non-commissioned officers—younger 


men than himself—and the conditions of service, and, 
perhaps, of the arms even being different from what 
he had been accustomed to, there was almost neces- 
sarily a time during which the regiment had not amal- 
gamated ?—That is possible, but I should not have seen 
it personally, because, owing to the nature of my work, 
I was not in very close touch with the regiments ; but 
IT did not hear any complaints on the subject from 
officers. On the contrary, I heard good spoken of the 
effect of the presence of Reservists in the ranks. 


16642. Do you not think that difficulty would arise 
more if the proportion was so large as 60 per cent. /— 
It might possibly have that effect. 


16643. That was, in fact, the proportion that was 
given to us, that there were regiments in which the 
Reservists were something like 60 per cent., and that 
a difficulty was felt?—I can imagine there being an 
initial difficulty, but I should think it would very soon 
wear down, and it certainly did so. 


16644. Would that difficulty arise chiefly in regi- 
ments coming from home?—lI should think probably 
it would. I putit this way: The regiments coming from 
abroad would be much stronger in seasoned men and the 
proportion of Reservists in the ranks would consequently 
be much smaller. In case of mobilisation for home de- 
fence the proportion of Reservists would be very much 
less, because men of much shorter service and younger 
men would be in the ranks than was the case in the late 
war. 


16645. But in this case in South Africa you left at 
home a very large proportion of young men?—Yes, 1 
think I gave the Commission the actual details of the 
case the last time that I was examined, 


16646. But that would account for this question of 
60 per cent. of Reservists in the regiments coming 
from this country ?—Yes, there would be nothing like 
that proportion for the ordinary conditions for service 
at home, 


16647. Was there any calculation as to what the 
probable proportion would be for the regiments that 
went out ?—Yes, it was worked out actually. After this 
lapse of time I could not speak accurately as to this 
without seeing the figures. 


16648. But, generally, what would you have antici- 
pated the proportion of Reservists to men with the 
colours would have been?—I should think, out of a 
battalion of a thousand men, it would be from 150 te 
200 for home defence if battalions were up to their peace 
establishment. 


16649. (Sir George Taubman-Goldie.) But we had 
80,000 Reservists in the country at the time of the 
outbreak of the war?—For South Africa there were 50 
or 60 per cent. of Reservists in the ranks, but supposing 
the mobilisation were for home defence, the number of 
men who would be retained in the ranks on mobilisation 
would be so much greater, that the number of Reservists 
required to complete would not be more than about 
200, supposing battalions were up to their peace estab- 
lishment on mobilisation being ordered. 


16650. That is 20 per cent. of the regiment ?—Yes. 


16651. But 80,000 men would constitute more than 
20 per cent. of any army we are likely to have at home? 
~-Yes. The Reservists not required to complete the 
units up to war establishment would be in reserve until 
they were required. 

16652. You would only call out that number ?—That 
does not follow. All the Reservists would probably be 


called out, although they would not all be required in 
the first line. 


16655. Section A you mean?—No. Supposing there 
were a large war; for home defence or on the Con- 
tinent, all the Reservists would probably be called up, 
but would not be utilised at once in the first line, 


16654. Let us have it quite clear. If you call up 
80,000 men you would require more than 200 men to 
a bewvalion to make up the fighting line, would you 
not?—The number required to make up the fighting 
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line is irrespective of the total numver of Reservists 
available. It depends upon the number required to 
bring up each unit from its peace strength to its war 
establishment, which is a fixed establishment. 


16655. And you put them as only 200 per 1,000 as 
the maximum ?—I should not like to say what would 
have been the actual number for every battalion in the 
Army at the time of the war, supposing the mobilisation 
had been for home defence. It would vary so much in 
different battalions, consequent on their actual strength 
at the time of mobilisation, but a battalion which was 
then up to its peace establishment would require about 
200 to complete it to its war establishment. 


16656. (Chairman.) What I understand is, that 
though there were nearly 80,000 Reservists available, 
the mobilisation scheme did not imply that the whole 
of those 80,000 were to be at once put into battalions 
of the Army?—Only as many Reservists as would be 
required to make up the units to their war establish+ 
ment would be utilised in this way. By having a fixed 
war establishment for each unit the details as regards 
its equipment, transport, etc., can be worked out before- 
hand, any surplus Reservists to that establishment 
would be kept in reserve until required. 


16657. To fill up, say, the casualties ?—Yes. The war 
establishment is an absolutely fixed one, as by fixing 
the establishment all the mobilisation arrangements are 
very much simplified. 


16658, (Sir George Taubman-Goldic.) I quite under. 
stand that, but I gather from the figures before the 
Commission previously that there would be more than 
200 men ?—I may be quite wrong, that is my impression, 
from recollection, as to the numbers required for a 
battalion which is up to its peace establishment. I 
could get you approximately the correct proportion.* 


16659. (Chairman.) I should be very glad if you 
would. But you are of opinion that your experience 
in Natal with regard to Reservists shows that the short 
Bae the Reserve system, is sound ?—Yes, I certainly 

ink so, 


16660. Then as to intelligence, with which you deal 
next in your précis, that was a matter which developed 
very much as the war went on ?—Yes ; as I have stated 
in the précis, I think that the men certainly gained 
their experience quickly, and that what is most required 
now in training is to encourage that individuality, 
but at the same time not to loosen the discipline in 
doing so. That was the point I wished to make. 


16661. You put it as strongly as this: that by the 
time Ladysmith was reached you do not think anyone 
would wish to see a more perfect fighting machine than 
the troops which marched into that town on its relief? 
—I thought they were as good as they could be in 
every particular. 


16652. That means then, if I understand it aright, 
that men recruited from the classes from which our 
Army is recruited, can be developed into a perfect fight- 
ing machine ?—Yes, I think so. JI think for the fighting 
we had before we got into Ladysmith, which was of a 
severe kind, attacking very strong: positions, that the 
class of man we had was exactly the man you want. 


16663. He is sufficiently intelligent, you think, to be 
trained into a good soldier ?—Quite. We were fightin 
in large bodies, under difficult conditions, and I thin 
that the fact of some of the men being rather of a 
roughish nature was all the better. 


16664. But there has been a good deal of criticism of 
the class from which the Army is recruited. Your ex- 
perience then, would lead you to suppose that so far as 
that is concerned it is more a matter of training than 
of class ?—Yes, I think itis. I should be very sorry to 
see the Army without a large proportion of the hard, 
strong, navvy class in the ranks. He makes a 
magnificent fighting man. A certain number of men 
enlist who are not the class we require, either in charac- 
ter or physique, but very few of them complete their 
service or pass into the Reserve. 


16565. But do you get the navvy at present ?—T think 
some of the men we had who had been in the Reserves 
were as fine specimens of that class of man as you could 
wish to see. 

16666. You are speaking more of the Reserves than 
of the recruit as he comes into the Army ?—TI think the 
recruit will grow into that, though when he enlists he 
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16683. How would you propose’ to do that ?—I think Brigadier- 
IT might give you as an instance, the method adopted by General The 
Sir Redvers Buller when he was commanding the First Mon. Sir F. 
Army Corps at Aldershot two years ago, which was very IV. Stopford, 


is very young, and he has not, as a rule, developed into 
the same class of fighting man as the Reservist is. 
16667. It has been put in this way: That a smaller 


army drawn from a more intelligent class would be of 
K.C.M.G.,C.B. 





equal value to a larger army drawn from the class which 
we, at present, recruit from. Is that your opinion ? 
—I think that the more intelligence you have in the 
ranks the better, if you do not get the intelligence at 
the loss of discipline and physique. 

16668. In what way ?—I should be sorry if in training 
our men to use their intelligence the result was in any 
way to lessen the discipline that at present has made our 
Army a good fighting army. I think there is a tend- 
ency to believe—I do not mean to say in military ranks 
—that intelligence without careful training will make 
aman a good soldier. I do not hold this opinion. 

16669. But there are differences of intelligence be- 
tween different classes in society, no doubt ?—Yes. 

16670. And the question is, whether if you take a more 
intelligent class, you could do with fewer men, and 
have an adequate training without any loss of disci- 
pline ?—Possibly, but I should be sorry to see the navvy 
class eliminating from our ranks. 

16671. But still, so far as I understand the sentence 
I have just read, the result of the training of war upon 
the troops that we actually have at the present moment, 
was that it made them, in your opinion, a perfect fight- 
ing machine ?—Yes ; if you take the men who fought at 
Pieters, and took those strong positions there, I do 
not think one could wish to see better soldiers for that 
class of work. 

16672. (Viscount Esher.) You mean that you do not 
like the idea of the soldier having too much indepen- 
dence of thought ?—I should like to see him trained into 
independence of thought, but not at the expense of dis- 
cipline. 

16673. (Chairman.) You have no experiences of the 
Yeomanry or Militia ?—None in South Africa.” 

16674. And only of the South African Colonial troops ? 
—We had troops raised in the country, Colonial mounted 
infantry, and after we left Ladysmith, Strathcona’s 
Horse. 

_ 16675. Do you think well of them all ?—Yes. I think 
that they learned their work quickly, and did exceedingly 
well, 

16676. They, of course, had had very short oppor- 
tunities of training ?—Yes, it was short, but it was con- 
tinuous, and they improved very much. I do not say at 
first they were as good as they were afterwards, but they 
were hard at it continuously. I suppose no body saw 
more fighting than the South African Light Horse and 
Bethune’s and Thorneycroft’s Mounted Infantry. They 
were, in fact, fighting practically every day. 

16677. I rather think we have heard that they were 
recruited from an intelligent class; was it not, there: 
fore, for that reason that they adapted themselves so 
well in a short time with little training ?—It may have 
been to a certain extent, but I did not think, from what 
I saw of them, that they were of a very much different 
class from the British soldier. I am speaking of. those 
that were raised in the country. They were very much 
of the same class as our soldiers. They were men who 
had knocked about the world a good deal, and had more 
experience, but I do not think they were from a different 
scale. 

16678. (Sir George Taubman-Goldie.) They were men 
of wide experience in all sorts and condition of life ? 
—Yes, that is so. I think they were of the same class 
as our men, but had more occasions for looking after 
themselves. 

16679. They had been practised in initiative during 
all their lives—from the time they were men ?—Yes, I 
should think a great many of them. I am not now 
speaking of Strathcona’s Horse, who were a different 
class of men. 

16680. (Chairman.) But you saw Strathcona’s Horse ? 
—Yes, they were with us for some time, and they were 
excellent. They were a different class, and I should 
have thought that they were men who had had a certain 
amount of semi-military work before—police work ; 
they gave one that impression. 

16681. In the training of officers, what is wanted, in 
your opinion, I understand, is to give them more initia- 
tive ?—Yes, I think that is so. 

b 16682. And to train them to act upon their responsi- 


bility ?—Yes. ure 


much appreciated by all the officers serving under him, 
and which had a very good effect. 
were going on he never interfered with the officers, but 
always watched them, and saw what all ranks were doing: 
He never practically found fault at the time with what 
they were doing, but after the operation, the next day, 
he used to take out the officers and go over the whole of the 
work again, ask their reasons why they did so and so, and 
explain and correct any mistakes"they might have made 
I thought the system was much appreciated by the officers, 
and that it had a very good effect upon the training of all 
Nee ES gain e one way in which I think you could 
urage Officers to take res ibili i i 
ing eel chat one Desig eek without interfer- 


16684. And in regard to staff officers wh 
: at have 
to say ?—I speak rather diffidently, as being a staff officer 
myself, but Me certainly thought that the officers who had 
hag staff training had an advantage over those who had 
ad none. 


16685. Do you'mean'Staff, College men 2—Yes, 


16686. I suppose there were a goo 
the staff in South Africa who bade bee neces the 
Staff College ?—There were a good many, but then was 
a very fair proportion of officers who had been throu h 
the Staff College, or who had been adjutants, and At 
a certain amount of staff work. T certainly ‘think that 
the Staff College training is an advantage to an officer. 


Finch And ies it would be an advantage to the Army 
it more men could go through the St X ?—C 
eee g g e Staff College ?—Cer- 


16688. I suppose, as a matter of fact, in South Africa 
there were not enough men who had been through the 
ine ee . supply the staff ?—Yes, but I do not think 
it wou e advisable to shorten the | 
cae € course at the Staff 


16689. Would you give your reasons ?—I think our 
officers should have as complete a st ff training as have 
officers of other European nations. With the exception 
of Austria and Russia, who each have a two years’ trainin 
every nation on the Continent gives their officers see 
years’ training in their Staff College, We give ours two 
years, and during that training they are attached to other 
arms, whereas abroad officers are attached to other arms 
in addition to their Staff College training. I think the 
course should not be reduced without very careful con- 
sideration. 


16690. Does that apply to all grades of the staff ?—Yes ; 
I know myself I thought that what I learnt at the Staff 
College was of very great service to me. I think more 
officers should go to the Staff College, but I do not consider 
that they should do a shorter course than at present. 


16691. If the course cannot be shortened, the only way 
to enable more officers to go to the Staff College will be 
to increase the accommodation at the College, will it not ? 
—TI am not sure that that would be necessary, but the 
present Commandant, Colonel Miles, could give the Com- 
mission, if thought well, much better details than I could 
because it is many years since I was there. [ understood 
from him that the number of students could be increased 
without any great increase of the building, that the halls 
and so on, are large enough for a greater number of officers, 
and that many of the officers are married and could live 
in the neighbourhood, as some of them do now. ButIlam 
afraid I am not quite competent to speak on that point, 


16692. That is not a point that you wish to deal with ? 
—No. It is several years since I passed the Staff College, 
so that I do not know how matters are arranged there ai 
present. 


16693. As to guns, you agree with other evidence that 
we have had that shrapnel by itself is not quite sufficient ? 
—Yes. We found that when the enemy were under cover 
we required howitzers with a steep angle of descent to 
assist the shrapnel. The shrapnel had no doubt the effect 
of keeping the enemy hidden in their trenches, and this was 
a great advantage in the attack of positions as the enemy's 
fire was kept down, but shrapnel had not the same effect 
as regards killing «nd demoralising the enemy in the 
trenches as the hoy itzers had, for the enemy knew that 
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the latter could kill them even when hidden in their deep 
trenches, which the forme; could not. 

_ (Sir George Taubman-Goldie.) You are not 
eee the queekae of the difference between shrapnel 
and common shell, but the difference between shrapnel 
and howitzers or mortars 7—I meant to emphasise the 
fact that gun shrapnel by itself is not sufficient, but 
that howitzers were a powerful adjunct to it—as we 
found in Natal where the howitzers did most excellent 
work. 

16695. (Chairman.) What do you say about common 
shell? Some officers have said that common shell is 
necessary ?—I would sooner have howitzers than 
common shell from guns, though I must say that the 
effect of common shell fired by the naval guns at Pieter’s 
was very great indeed, because they were able to play 
on the trenches until almost the last moment, much 
longer than would have been possible with shrapnel. 


16696. But the ordinary field gun does not carry 
common shell?—No, but they can use percussion 
shrapnel as common shell if considered necessary. 


16697. They are not taken by the batteries?—No, 
common shell is not taken. 


16698. What officers have said to us was that in their 
opinion common shell ought to be always carried by a 
battery and used. Was that your experience also?—l 
should prefer a combination of shrapnel with field guns 
and howitzers. 


16699. That is the way you would meet that particular 
point ?—Yes. I am not an artillery officer, but that is 
my impression. 

16700. You also mention the heavy artillery ?—Yes, 
we certainly found that we were at first out-ranged by 
the Boers, and the heavy artillery was most useful. We 
also found it was quite practical to take the heavy guns 
over very rough country indeed. We found that heavy 
guns could be taken with infantry over almost any 
country. We took them over the Mauchberg, which 
one would have thought was only suitable for mountain 
guns. 


16701. (Sir George Taubman-Goldie.) What guns do 
you mean P—Five-inch guns. 


16702. (Chairman.) I think it was put to us that as it 
stands the horse artillery were too weak, but that you 
might get the field artillery so adapted as to go with the 
cavalry or with the advancing line, and rely upon the 
heavier guns of which you speak for the infantry P—I 
have heard this, but it must be remembered that 
mobility on the battlefield itself is essential for most of 
the artillery, both for prearranged successive advances 
under fire and to meet unexpected developments. Heavy 
artillery will be most useful, but cannot move except at 
a walk, which would be useless for the above purposes, 
and if attempted under fire wculd be fatal. 


16703. And with regard to mounted infantry, which 
has come out so prominently in this campaign ; you think 
that they will also come into observation in European 
wars ?—Personally I do. I believe that any army that 
has a really well-mounted body of men, who are really 
good riders and good horsemasters, and at the same time 
are good shots, will have a very great advantage over an 
enemy who has not such a force. 


16704. No doubt the conditions in South Africa were 
particularly favourable to such a force?—Yes, but I 
think also in Europe the same thing would apply. 
The men would have to be more highly trained in 
riding than many of our present mounted infantry are. 


16705. And what about home defence P—I think they 
will be of very great value; the local Yeomanry, if 
trained on these lines, would be of great value. 


16706. Even in a very enclosed country like England P 
—4es, I think so, especially men who know the country 
well and have made themselves acquainted with local 
lanes, ete. The fact of the country being enclosed will 
be in their favour if they know it well, as they will be 
able to fire from hidden positions which they can get to 
and from by their knowledge of the country. 


16707. It has been stated before us that in a very 
enclosed country like England, with good roads, you 
might do away with the great expense of a mounted 
Sans such as the Yeomanry or Mounted Infantry Corps, 
PLES wae same amount of mobility by the use of other 
3) Aaa and so on. What is your opinion with 
itod ould at suggestion ?—I do not believe a bicycle 
lene replace mounted troops We tried a bicycle 

ps a year ago at Aldershot, and I must say that I was 
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not impressed by the advantage to be gained by using: 
them in large bodies, though I fully realised their 
importance when used in small units. 


16708, For what reason ?—For one reason, they take- 
up such a great amount of room on the road. 


16709. (Sir George Taubman - Goldie.) More than, 
horses?_Yes because, for instance, going down a hill 
they must be two or three bicycle lengths apart when: 
they are moving in large bodies; they cannot be kept in: 
tight touch of one another. 

16710. (Viscownt Esher.) And their mobilitv is not so. 
great as that of a horse? They can only go along roads? 
—They can only go along roads. 

16711. (Sir George Taubman-Goldie.) On the other 
hand, they do not require feeding ?—They were most 
valuable for small] bodies of men, but many of us were» 
disappointed as regards their use in large bedies. 

16712. Were you trying experiments with motor- 
bicycles ?—No, we have not done that, 


16713. With those you can go as close as you like P—-. 
Possibly, but they would be rather expensive. 


16714. (Viscount Esher.) They want feeding too?—- 
es. 


16715. You have told us how you would propose to» 
improve the initiative of the senior officers, but how did 
you propose to improve that of the junior ranks of the 
Army ?—By practically the same system; that is to say, 
by giving the officer in command of a company a free 
hand to command that company, and by supervising: 
him a his work without interfering with him during his 
work. 


16716. Has anything been done in that direction lately 
at Aldershot ?—Yes ; it depends to a certain extent upon» 
the individual commanding officers, arr - 


16717. But has the General Officer Commanding at 
Aldershot given any special instructions or advice to 
officers under him on those particular points p—Advice, 
yes. I donot think he has lately given any instructions- 
in writing, but he has constantly spoken to officers about 
it, and it is in our books of instruction, and is well. 
understood. 

16718. It has always been in the books, has it not ?—. 
Yes, of late years. 


16719. You see, so many officers have told us that that: 
is one of the great practical lessons of the war, and what. 
we are not quite clear about is as to how that great 
lesson has been tried, if it has been tried at all ?—At 
Aldershot it certainly has, and is now being tried. 


16720. You have had large experience, and must have. 
seen great changes yourself during the last few months ? 
—I do see great changes in the last few years. The- 
whole tendency now is to let the officer commanding. 
his company command it without interference. There are- 
certain individuals who do not carry it out perhaps as- 
much as others, but in the training of the troops at. 
Aldershot that is the line on which it is worked. 


16721. You do not go below a company at all?—Not: 
as a unit. 

16722. You take that as the unit P—Yes, but an officer 
who commands a company wisely would leave his subal- 
terns to look after their half-companies, and they would 
also encourage the non-commissioned officers in command 
of sections. But the person responsible for the company 
is the captain. 

16723. Do you think that the company officer gets in. 
these days any special credit if he shows any peculiar” 
capacitv for dealing with his company ?—Yes, I think he- 
does, . 

16724. He does not get promotion, does he?—Not 
specially. 

16725. Nor does a lieutenant if he shows any peculiar- 
capacity or power of hard work get any practical advan- 
tage from that, does he?—Not at the moment, but I 
think it is known, and well known, which officers are 
doing their work best, and this is of advantage to keen» 
officers. 

16726. I suppose he would be well mentioned in his . 
confidential report ?—Yes. 

16727. But when it comes to promotion, when ax 
vacancy occurs and an officer is promoted to a eampany, 
as a rule the senior subaltern is appointed /—Yes, a+ a. 
rule, if considered fit for promotion. 


16728. In your experience have you ever known the- 
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case of a subaltern being passed over for another who 
had done better and shown more aptitude?—I have 
‘known officers not promoted because they were not con- 
.sidered fit for promotion, owing to the manner in which 
they had commanded and trained their company. 


16729. Is not that rather when you come to the higher 
vanks, when it comes to a question of the second in com- 
mand of the battalion +I know the system is not pro- 
motion by selection in the lower ranks, as a rule, but 
-an officer who was not up to the work would not be 
gpromoted., 


16730. Then, what encouragement is there to a young 
-officer really to work hard in his profession in the way 
that people work hard in any other profession ; not very 
much, is there?—Perhaps not very much as regards 
‘increased prospects of promotion. He has the chance, 
-of course, of being adjutant of his regiment. 


16731. Then, I will ask you a question about the 
mounted infantry. What is your view about mounted 
infantry ; do you approve of the present system of 
‘forming a company of mounted infantry per battalion ? 
-—As compared with what system ? 


16732. Of having a regular force of mounted in- 
fantry ?—I think the system of taking a company from 
-each battalion is a better system than having a regular 
battalion of -mounted infantry, in that it is so much 
more elastic; you can train so many more men, unless a 
‘large number of mounted infantry battalions were raised, 
It is rather a large question of Army organisation. If 
vou had only a very small number of mounted infantry 
‘battalions you would lose the services of a great many 
men serving in infantry battalions who would make very 
‘fine mounted infantry. 


16733. Was Colonel Godley, who at the present 
“moment is responsible for the training of the mounted 
infantry at Aldershot, out in South Africa?—Yes, he 
~was in Mafeking during the siege and served in South 
Africa after the siege. 


16734. I suppose he has more experience than any- 
‘body else at the present moment of the actual training 
«of mounted infantry ?—I should think he has. 


16735. (Sir John Edge.) I suppose that every officer 
in the regiment knows that his confidential report 
‘depends upon his diligence and his capabilities 7—Yes, 
‘I am sure he does. 


16736. And there are other adjutancies open, I 
‘suppose, to men in the regiment ’—Not asa rule. The 
«adjutancies, as a rule, would be kept to the regiment. 


167357. I understand that the adjutancy in the regi- 
ment would be kept to the regiment, but it might be 
necessary to get an adjutant for the Militia battalion ? 
—Yes, the Militia battalions are a portion of a terri- 

torial regiment. 


16738. It would probably come from the regiment ?— 
‘The adjutancy of a Militia battalion would, as a rule, 
“be held by an officer serving in the regiment. 


16739. It might be necessary to get an adjutant for 
the Volunteer battalion attached to the regiment ?—Yes. 


16740. And a subaltern in the regiment would know 
“he had that to look forward to?—Yes. I must say my 
“own personal opinion is that I should like to see a 
“system by which a good officer would realise that his 
«chances of promotion were hastened owing to his good 
“work, more than is the case at present. 


16741. I am speaking of what may happen under 
‘present conditions. A subaltern in the regiment would 

now that there were several chances open to him if 
“The were a good man ?—Yes, I think so. 

16742. Then I suppose when it comes to be the ques- 
‘tion of second in command, or commanding the regi- 
ment, the confidential reports are looked into ?—I 
‘should think so. I imagine they are. 

16743. (Sir John Hopkins.) You had with yon on 
your various expeditions against the enemy round Lady- 
‘smith some Naval large 4°7 guns?—Yes, 47 and 12- 
pounders. 

16744. Did you see practice from them at any time 
sat the enemy?—Yes, constantly. I was with Sit 
Redvers Buller the whole time, and naturally, being 
~with him I saw a good deal of the artillery work. 

16745. Was it good ?—Very good indeed. 

16746. The 4°7 and also the 12-pounders ?—Yes, both, 


16747, Of course, our own field artillery were greatly 


outranged in many places#~—Yes, they were outranged Brigadier- 


very much at first. Senanal The 
16748. And then Naval guns came in?—Yes, they Hon. Ser F. 
came in most usefully. W. Stopford, 


16749. With great effect }Yes. BOMB E ) 

16750. (Sir George Laubman-Goldie.) I just want to 24 Feb. 1903 
go back for a moment to the evidence that you gave us © 
as regards the mobilisation, and sending out the troops 
before the war. There was one point, I think, ,that 
you were not examined on. Would it come within your 
department to receive orders to send out cavalry and 
artillery, especially at first, in case such an order was 
given ?—The order as to the despatch of troops after 
mobilisation would not emanate from the Mobilisation 
branch. 


16751. But as attached as Military Secretary to Sir 
Redvers Buller, do you remember the fact that there 
was a great outcry at the time about cavalry and 
artillery being wanted at the Cape, because, of course, 
the horses had to be kept some time there before they 
were fit for service ?—Yes. There was a want of mounted 
troops in South Africa at the time of Sir R. Buller’s 
arrival in South Africa. 


16752. Can you remember at this moment whether 
there was anything in the cry ; whether there was any 
delay in sending out cavalry and artillery —I cannot 
say, because I left Kngland before the mobilisation was 
complete. 


16753. So that you could not give evidence on that 
point /—No, I could not. 


16754. You spoke just now about Reservists falling 
quickly into their places. From your experience how 
many years do you think a man, on the average, would 
retain his memories of military training ; that is to say, 
how long after he leaves active service would you rely 
upon him as a trained soldier in the Reserve?—I do 
not think that our term of five years’ Reserve service 
was too long at all. 


16755. My point was this. For how long after a man 
leaves the ranks could you count upon him as a trained 
soldier to return as a Reservist ?—You are speaking of 
infantry ? 

16756. Of infantry only; there must be some limit of 
time /—I think you could count upon him as long as he 
is fit physically for his work. Ido not think he would 
lose his powers of soldiering for seven or eight years or 
more. He would, of course, be all the better for a 
certain amount of training whilst in the Reserve. 





16757. By soldiering powers you mean his habits of 
discipline and his military habits?—Yes, I think it 
would come back to him. It would depend upon the 
man, but I think he would keep his soldierly habits for 
a good many years. 


16758. As regards both discipline, drill, and military 
habits generally ?—Yes, I think so, but he should be 
occasionally trained, especially in musketry. 


16759. Your mobilisation department is really a 
thinking department, is it not +~To a great extent. 


16760. You plan schemes of mobilisation ?—Yes. 


16761. And when, of course, those schemes are 
planned the actual working of them falls upon the 
depéots of various people all over the country, does it 
not, the actual calling out of the men ?—Generals com- 
manding districts draw up local mobilisation regula- 
tions based upon the Army Mobilisation Regulations 
which are drawn up beforehand by the department. 


16762. Still, that is all a thinking department ?}~— 
Yes. 


16763. And you are now amalgamated with another 
thinking department, the Intelligence Department ?— 
The Mobilisation Department has since I left it been 
placed with the Intelligence Department, under the 
Director of Military Intelligence and Mobilisation. 


16764. I should say your department and the Intelli- 
gence Department are thinking departments ?—Yes 


16765. So that you may really say that your present 
department is now really a thinking department, a 
scheming department ?—I believe so. 


16766. You prepare schemes of mobilisation and 
strategy, and schemes of defence and offence all over 
the world ?—TI believe so. 


16767. And it is not an executive department in any 
sense ?—I think not. 


Brigadier- 
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16768. (Lord Strathcona and Mownt Royal.) Do you 


General The consider that the Canadian mounted troops who came 
Hon. Sir F. under your observation showed intelligence in scout- 
W. Stopford, ing, and were especially expert and serviceable in that 


K.C.M.G.,C.B. respect ?—-I thought very much so. 


24 Feb. 1903. the regiment as a whole was a very high one. 
} 
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I did not see the 
actual scouting myself, but my impression formed of 
We 
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all formed a very high opinion of their intelligence and 
soldier-like qualities. 

16769. They were used a good deal in scouting ?— 
Yes, they were; and I believe they scouted very boldly 
and very well. 

16770. (Chairman.) Is there anything you wish to 
add to your evidence?—No, thank you. 
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Royal, G.C.M.G. 

The Right Hon. Sir Grorcz Dasuwoop .TavBMAN- 
GOLDIE, K.C.M.G. 


Sir Joun Epes. based 
Sir Joun Jackson. y roe 


t 
E 


‘ 


Bernarp H.) Honuanp, Esq. (Secretary). 


Major-General Sir W. F. Garacr, K.C.B., D.S.0., called and examined. 


16771. (Chairman.) You went to South Africa with 
the Army. Corps, I think, m.command of .the Third 
Division ?—I did on paper. On arrival.in South Africa 
1 reported myself to General. Buller, and he told me 
that there were no troops in. my Division at present, 
but that he would give me some as soon as they arrived. 
In about three or four days (about. the middle of Novem- 
ber) he sent for me and said that there was a Bat- 
talion of the Royal Irish Rifles arriving, and that 
I was to join their steamer and take them up to the 
eastern side—the East London line. On that I joined 
the ship and went across to East London with the Royal 
Irish Rifles—800 men. They were my Division till 
the end of the month. 


16772. You 
statement in 
Appendix page 575, post), which we sent to you, and. you 
would put it in as ‘your statement on the general 
points ?—Yes, TT ee . 

The adequacy, in point of strength, of the forces vn 
the field at different dates to the work which they had 
to do.—-On this point I can only speak of my own 
force, if called upon to do so by the Commission, as my 
action while commanding the Third Division has been 
criticised by the Commander-in-Chief. 

As to the adequacy of the force at’ my disposal, how- 
ever, I would merely say that my Division consisted 
of one Infantry regiment 800° strong when I took 
command, that it strengthened gradually to three and 
a half battalions ;/that the area held, by, me was long 
and broad, full of sedition, and that the foree was 


have been good enough’ to prepare: a 
answer to the Memorandum —§ Vide 


Kae 


inadequate for the work I was expected to perform — 


with it: 


The quality of the regular and auailiary forces an 
respect of Shooting.—The Regular soldier, as well as the 
Volunteer, was a very good shot, as good as the average 
Boer, but when he got into the Field, the invisibility 
of the enemy, who ‘was making: himself: unpleasantly 
felt, puzzled him. He was rather slow in getting his 
aim, and he found he was unaccustomed to use’ his 
rifle, without exposing himself, which at‘once brought 
a Mauser bullet: in his direction. The Boer, on ‘the 
contrary, was particularly good at shooting from cover, 
at getting his bead on to the enemy’s hat or mess-tin 
quickly, and in getting covered again before our men 
could aim’and fire. Other reasons for want of accuracy 
m our men’s fire was, too great hurry in getting off 
their shots, and in being trained, by so much collective 
practice, to fire at positions rather than ‘at individuals 
(or whatever there was’ to’ be ‘seen’ of them). This 
requires careful correction. Oyseveral occasions I saw 
our men wasting their ammunition at ptirposely pre- 
Bee ent trenches on kopjes, when the men who 
were doing the mischief were under cover in front or 


toa flank. The Colonials used to say that black powder 
was purposely, used, by the Boers to attract attention 
to one part of a position, while smokeless powder was 
being used with effect by the rest, from trenches some 
distance away, iensdy wi itt aR 
The shooting of the Militia from all accounts was ‘not 
good, but. a, great number of men had never fired a 
course, and. those who had had not, benefited much by 
it, as the time at, disposal during annual embodiment 
is too limited. A large proportion of the Militia knew 
very little about the rifle‘and what it was capable of... 
The whole question of the Militia training is difficult, 
on account of the short time available. The country 
naturally does not wish to keep these battalions em- 


‘bodied longer than necessary on account of the expense 


to the State and the loss of wages to the men. The 
only solution appears’ to be to put as much shooting 
and consequently as little drill into the time as possible 
and to endeavour ‘by all means to make rifle shooting 
a national pastime amongst: the classes from which 
the! Armyis! recruited. 2)otisifed sinh ot eat 

It is impossible to expect the Militia Reeruits to become 
efficient shots if. their rifle: training ‘is to be hurried 
through as it is now. One month is, as long! as mén 
can be expected to! serve without losing their employ- 
ment, and increased, pay for eyen;another month, say , 
would not. compensate men for the loss of. their per- 
manent employment. na 


Marching.—As’ ‘soon’ as. the men regained’ their 
condition from board-ship life their marching | powers - 
were good. It is merely a matter of time and practice 
and is not progressive year upon year as a result of route 
marching each wintér season with a valise on. 

On. service practically a man never carries, his : at 
certainly never his valise, which is a most irksome and 
detested load, and. which would after a long march 
unfit a man for fighting an active enemy. There is, 
therefore, no object in a soldier carrying his valise. on 
route marching ; its use on these occasions has lately 
been restricted to men over six months’ service, but 
it should not, I think, be carried by any soldier, 


Horsemanship and Horsemastership.—I had: no 
regular Cavalry under my command, but I saw. a’ good 
deal of Cavalry horsemastership in many ways ;'much 
training is required to teach a man to be in sympathy 
with);his horse.f 4! !« io oth ‘de 

The interest taken. by Mounted Infantry in’ their 
work, riding, and their horses was remarkable. ‘The 
men took to riding and made great progress ina very 
short time; of course much, depended on the. officer 
in ‘charge.’ 2 3 \n 7 

Taking’ it all round, horsemastership was fair, but 
general result wae bad owing to the fact that remourts 
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were landed in unfit condition after a long voyage, or 100 yards to the rear before branching off for the Major- 
and had no chance of recuperating or getting into work shelter. I saw this on several occasions. General 
ey ee ene? we ai ay pa Open Order.—The open nature of the South African hon 
i -shi urchased fo ler.— : Sic: , 
poor quality of the make-shift saddlery p "country facilitates open order movements, and we found K-0.B., D.8.0. 


the Mounted Infantry and Colonials. 


Entrenchment and Cover—The men showed a keen 
aptitude and much ingenuity in making places strong. 
They worked willingly and patiently, but they had much 
to learn from the Boers, who were first-rate in planning 
and executing shelters and entrenchments in the most 
disguised and clever fashion. 

For instance, trenches made by the Boers were seldom 
continuous, never finished with artificial or obtrusive 
lines about them ; they were placed in any good position 
on the line of defence, on the hill, half-way down or at 
the foot, sometimes all three, where the command gave 
a chance of using them; sometimes the upper one 
well in view, was made unmistakably a trench, to draw 
the fire of guns and infantry, while the trenches below 
were occupied by men waiting their opportunity, when 
the attack got within certain distance. 

The trenches were generally deep ones, wider at the 
bottom than at top, and gave good protection against 
shell-fire—if possible one end of the trench would open 
out into a donga to allow occuy:ants to move to front 
or rear without exposure. 


General Physique, Morale, and Intelligence-—The 
first troops, those I saw, belonging to First, Second, 
Third Divisions were composed of very fine material ; 
there were many reservists in the ranks; the men 
were closely medically inspected, and there was plenty 
of choice ; later, when more divisions were sent out, 
much younger material was met with, both in Regulars 
ond Militia. The younger men wasted more than the 
older, 

As might be expected in a protracted war of this 
kind, the privations and hard work found out many 
weak constitutions, but the sound ones became splendid 
men. / 

There were many cases in the South African War 
where the morale of the troops could not be surpassed, 
and there were cases where this was not so. 

The men generally worked intelligently, and this 
was particularly marked in the Mounted Infantry, 
possibly because they were so constantly on the move 
and in touch with the enemy. 


Deductions.—What we require at home are liberal 
manceuvring areas in each command, convenient to 
the troops, either acquired as a permanency or taken up 
under the Manceuvres Act of 1897. Government 
should secure manceuvring rights over a quarter of a 
county each year, or such less space as may be needed, 
to enable real value to be got out of the training and 
appliances given to the Army. 

Tents are expensive to keep up, but outlay on them 
avoids the purchaseof land and the erection of barracks 
on ground which is wanted for manceuvring and not 
for residence. 


Difficulty in Finding the Enemy.—Owing to atmos- 
phere, novelty, what not, this was very great, The 
necessary training to effect this must be very thorough, 
men’s eyes must be trained to search for any strange 
object on the landscape or immediate surroundings, 
anything unusual, that should not be there, and men 
must constantly be practised at this kind of exercise ; 
equally must they be taught how clearly to convey 
to others what they have seen and its exact position 
on the landscape. 


Rushes in the Attack—These must be sudden, short, 
rapid and irregular in interval and strength, otherwise 
the defenders get many chances; each rush must be 
locally supported by comrades’ fire till the runners have 
settled down ready to support the next group in turn. 

It seems impossible in the future to contemplate 
attacking by masses or in close formation of any kind. 
Regimental training must be constant practice over 
ground which permits of incorporating musketry with 
tactical exercises. ‘ 

The mounted Boer is an adept at moving under fire 
from one position to another, dribbling three or four 
men at a time at a canter at very open intervals from 
behind one kopje to the next; the gunner found it 
difficult to get his range, as after one lot had gained the 
shelter, the next would canter 100 yards to the front 
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that the best order of advance was open column, 
company following company, men well extended to six 
or seven paces, often more, in single rank, with a distance 
of 150 to 200 between companies, the rear companies. 
closing up when shelter was reached. 


When the attack gained the dangerous zone, say half 
a mile from the position, unless the ground favoured the: 
attacker, it was necessary to extend the files to a much 
greater distance, say 10 to 20 paces, and advance very 
slowly, men rising and spurting 25 yards to get to the 
next cover, while fire was kept up by groups whose turn 
it was to run next. No regular method can be laid down 
for this ; it depends not so much on the officer or non- 
commissioned officer in the immediate vicinity as on the 
initiative of the best non-commissioned officers and men 
who become local leaders, 


Owing to the noise of firing and the extreme exten- 
sion, officers commanding units no longer control the: 
advance by word of command, but their presence in the 
line helps to keep the movement in the right direction.. 
It is difficult to keep the men moving under a heavy fire 
when cover is available. 
high sense of national honour and responsibility must 


Education of the soldier to a- 
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be a prominent feature in his training from his earliest. 


school days. 


Cavalry will more than ever be necessary for the 
fight of the future, but their ré/e will be more that of 


Mounted Infantry than of Cavalry as at present one: 


interprets the term. For turning movements, prolonging 
attacks and positions rapidly, for rear guards and 
pursuits they must be available. Care for their horses 
must be constantly impressed on them, and as carefully 
watched. Knowledge of how to save horses comes with 
experience ; it cannot be taught in a year or two. 


In any ordinary profession, if a man wishes to get on, 
he must devote the whole of his time to his business. 


In the Army this has not always been so, and it has. 


rather been the fashion to consider that all work should 
be done in the morning, leaving the afternoon free. 


The numbers and quality of horses.—During the first. 


four months, the number of horses and mules was very 
inadequate, and as the bulk of the horses were newly 


landed and driven up country at once, without any 


proper feeding arrangements, a great proportion were in 
such an emaciated state by the time they arrived at 


their destination that they were worn out in a single: 


day’s work. 


At Springfontein I saw hundreds pass through in this. 


condition. Mules being much harder did not suffer in 
the same way ; some batches under good horsemasters 
were quite a different thing. 


A great deal of rubbish in the shape of horses came 
from all sources ; the cause of this has been ventilated 
in the Press. 


Some Argentines were excellent, hardy and strong’ 
and kept condition well, others, badly bought, were 
worth nothing. The omnibus horses sent for the: 
Artillery were magnificent. 


American horses, where properly selected, especially 
those bought out of work, were good, but those just 
caught had little chance of getting into condition. 


The effectiveness of the guns, rifles, and other arma-- 
ments used.—The field gun with spade attachment I 
thought did very well when pitted against field guns ;. 
in many cases it was condemned as useless by those who- 
lost sight of the fact that it was only a field gun, 


When the Boers used these guns they gained enormous. 
range, 5,000 to 6,000 yards by abnormally elevating 
muzzle, but these shells did no harm. 


Lyddite in its present form appears to be an over- 
rated explosive ; results were said not to be commen- 
surate with expenditure. 


The Lee-Metford proved a good weapon ; it is awk- 
ward and heavy to ride with, but any strong military 
rifle must be that. If a safe button pressing instead of 
trigger pulling rifle can be perfected, a vast improve- 
ment should follow in the shooting. 


In selecting Staff Officers for Brigade and Division: 
commands, there should always be one officer at least. 
with previous war experience amongst them. 


2M 
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16773. On the question which we first raise, which 
bears upon what you have just been saying, your opinion 
is that you never had at any time an adequate force {— 
No, I had not sufficient troops at any time. 


16774. You had not an adequate force for the purpose 
required ?—No, it was quite inadequate for the purpose ; 
the tract of country was very large and broad, and 
communication very difficult. 


16775. You began, as you said, with the one battalion ? 
— Yes. 


16776. And afterwards you were reinforced ?—Yes, 
afterwards I was strengthened gradually up to three 
and a half battalions, practically one brigade, and 
until within a few days of my being sent home, that was 
the amount of Infantry I had. Of course, I had mis- 
cellaneous troops that came in and trained and went 
away again, but I had no complete division. 


16777. Was that chiefly Infantry ?—It was three 
and a half battalions of Infantry. 


16778. Had you any other troops ?—I had a brigade 
division of Artillery which came to me, and I trained 
them, and then they were called away to join Lord 
Roberts’ force; and I had another brigade division, 
which had a difficulty about horses, which remained 
with me, but, I had only a few mounted troops 
available. My mounted Infantry that I trained were 
called away as fast as they were trained, and in South 
Africa it is impossible to do without mounted troops. 
IT am aware that they were very much wanted both on 
the right and left of me. 


16779. But, still, their being taken away increased 
your difficulties !—Very much, because the line of 
country that I had to defend was the Stormberg range, 
running east and west from my line of advance. There 
was no lateral rail available, and Infantry could not get 
quickly from pass to pass if required to reinforce 
in South Africa. There were four principal passes, 
approximately 17 or 18 miles apart, which had to be held 
by Infantry, and it was quite impossible to make any 
movement from them, because | had not the necessary 
number of mounted men. That added to my diffi- 
culties very much. I was aware at the time that I 
went to Stormberg that I had too small a force, but 
at the same time I was repeatedly asked from Cape 
Town whether I could not make an advance on 
Stormberg; whether it would not be good business to 
make a night attack at Stormberg. When one gets 
suggestions from the Commander-in-Chief one tries to 
act. up to them. 


16780. You never had any Cavalry ?—I never had 
any regular Cavalry. I raised Brabant’s Horse, but 
they were made independent of me on the eastern 
line. 


16781, They did not remain under your command ?— 
No, not all the time. When the Stormberg affair 
took place, they were only equipping. One detachment 
was at Penhock, but it arrived too late at Stormberg 
to take part. 


16782. Had you any Yeomanry 7—No. I had no 
Yeomanry. Of mounted Infantry I got four com- 
panies from England, and they were sent away to the 
Modder River to join Lord Roberts ; some of my other 
mounted Infantry that I trained were drawn away to 
Bloemfontein to join Lord Roberts’ force. 


16783. When you say you trained them, were they 
part of the battalions under your command ?—They 
were taken from my Infantry. I took company after 
company from each Infantry regiment, and as fast as 
that was trained and taken away I raised another com- 
pany ; but there were great difficulties about saddlery, 
equipment, rope, and so on, which made training slow. 


16784. Then that depleted the battalions, did it not ? 
-—Yes, that, of course, reduced the strength of the bat- 
talions by 120 men each time. 


16785. (Sir George Taubman-Goldie.) Now you are 
talking of a time subsequent to Stormberg, when you 


say they were all taken away and sent to Lord Roberts 2? 
—Yes, subsequent. 


16786. But you say they were tak 

en away and sent 
to Lord Roberts, That, of course, was baer that does 
not apply to the earlier period—your first difficulties ?— 
In the case of the mounted Infantry, that was taken 
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to Lord Roberts’ force west of me. That was subse- 
quent, of course, to Stormberg, because he had not 
then come out. At Stormberg itself, I had too small 
a force altogether. 


16787. That was the point I wanted to elicit ? 


16787.* (Chairman.) And in choosing the mounted 
Infantry from the battalions, did you take the best 
men of the battalions ?—Yes, they were always the 
best men I consider who joined the mounted In- 
fantry. We picked them for being sharp; not always 
for being riders, because we trained them to that, but 
they were the sharpest, quickest, and most keen to do 
anything. 

16788. Is that not rather hard upon the Infantry ?— 
I think it certainly weakens the Infantry battalions. 
A commanding officer rather dreads mounted Infantry 
being raised in that way, because he knows his best 
officers, non-commissioned officers, and men go into the 
mounted Infantry ; they like it better, too, and so they 
are keen on it ; there is always a rush of men to go into 
the mounted Infantry. 


16789. What do you say -as to that, as a system to be 
adopted for the future ?—What I think about that is, 
that by degrees every man should be trained to be 
mounted Infantry, so that you would be able to take a 
company entire instead of picking the best from all the 
companies. The latter is the system we adopted. We 
took the best men from all the companies, men who 
were suitable, not too heavy, of course ; but all the best 
men were, a8 a rule, taken. But if every man was 
trained an equal lot would be obtained, and the battalion 
would not be injured so much. 


16790. bo you think it would be practicable in the 
training of the Infantry battalions in this country to - 
train them all for mounted Infantry work !—Yes, 
certainly, if there is a tract of country to train them 
over, it would be quite easy, and it would bea very 
useful thing, I think. » 


16791. Is anything being done in that direction now 3? 
—Yes, at Aldershot they have a regular training school 
now. I do not know at this moment what the estab- 
lishment is, because it varies. I think they have one 
battalion only there, made up of companies from different 
regiments. That was going on prior to the War, and 
has been going on for some time. 


16792. But that is a system that you rather object 
to—taking away companies from a_ battalion ?—Yes, 
if the best men are picked out of the whole Regiment 
to form one company of Mounted Infantry ; but what 
I mean is that if successive companies are trained, all 
the men are gradually trained in the regiment ; not 
necessarily going to Aldershot, but to any big centre, 
sending all the men of theregiment through a month 
or six weeks’ course successively. 


16793. (Sir George Taubman-Goldie.) Do you see any . 
objection to maintaining a force of Mounted Infantry 
quite distinct from the battalions altogether ?—The only 
difficulty I see about it is its expense, and that a 
force that was not elastic would be obtained, whereas 
if the regiment was put through training, company by 
company, there would always be a standing nucleus, 
and the men would take more readily to the duties. 


16794. (Chairman.) As to shooting, you are satisfied 
with the regular soldier on the whole !—The shooting 
was good, but not quite quick enough. The British 
soldier shoots very well, butin the field he found himself 
handicapped because he was not accustomed to shoot as 
quickly as the Boers shoot, which can only come, of 
course, with actual practice. 


16795. And you think the Boers purposely led people 
to shoot at unoccupied trenches ?—I was often told so 
by the Colonials. Personally, I saw it on one occasion 
ata place called Luperberg ; I saw our men firing at 
an unmistakable unoccupied trench, and I remember 
going round and pointing it out. I think there is no 
doubt that this trick was played. 


16796. And the Boers even used black powder to 
attract them ?—That I cannot say, but I certainly saw 
black powder used in one or two places where it was — 
quite unnecessary, and the Colonials say they did it on 
purpose. Other people were asked, the police, and so 
on, and they said, “ Well, the Boers are armed with 
all sorts of stuff, and they shoot what they have got. 
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A Colonial Boer from some out-away farm accustomed 
to shoot game, will have old stuff and will probably 
use blackpowder cartridges.” I think that is not only 
quite possible, but very probable. 


16797. I suppose most of their ammunition was 
smokeless ?—Most of their ammunition was smokeless, 
and very good. At the same time we found all sorts of 
old-fashioned ammunition and bullets of every shape 
and size dropped about, which showed that they had 
some old-fashioned ammunition. 


16798. Had you Militia with you too?—The only 
Militia I had with me were handed over to me about 
four days before I was sent home. I saw a good number 
of them passing through. 


16799. But you did not see them shooting ?—No, 
I did not see them shooting. 


16800. So that when you say that their shooting was 
not good that is from the accounts of other people ?— 
Yes. One knows from what one sees at home when 
they are shooting that they are too hurried at it. 


16801. They have not time for training ?—No, it is 
impossible to do a lot of shooting in one month and 
train men as well. 


16802. What would you suggest in order to make 
the Militia training more effective 7—It is a difficult 
question, unless they are up for a longer time, when 
more practice could be given them. I think thesolu- 
tion is to get shooting somehow or other to become 
a national pastime, so that they may practise in rifle 
clubs at home. I think rifle clubs are excellent; but 
then they want prizes to shoot for, or else men will not 
spend their money on it. 


16803. The marching was good, you say ?—The 
marching was good. 


16804, But you think the soldier had too much to 
carry ’—That depended upon what was put upon him. 
What I meant was that at home it is the order that 
route marching must be carried out with the valise 
on. The valise is never carried on service, and I 
think as they are all young men, growing, improving, and 
altering every day, the fact of a man training in cold 
weather with a valise on his back does not help him in 
any way, and the weight may injure him. I think 
route marching is excellent, but I do not see any point 
about carrying the valise at home. 


16805. But on service he would have to carry it, 
would he not ?—No, he never carries the valise on 
service ; practically his kit is always carried for him. 
It comes to that. 


16806. And you found the men took to the necessity 
of getting cover, and so on ?—Yes, they took to it very 
readily ; but all that depends upon the men’s training, 

-and if there is not ground to train upon a man 
cannot be taughtall those things. Manceuvring ground 
is the most crying want at this present time. We are 
very short of manceuvring ground. . 


16807. But the men were sufficiently intelligent to 
take up the work ?—Yes, the men were quite intelligent 
enough. 


16808. And you were satisfied with the men both 
in physique and morale as well as in intelligence ?— 
Yes, the first lot. Subsequently in the Militia, and 
in the Regulars, too, the men who came out were not 
as good stuff as those that came out first; they were 
much younger. When the first three Divisions went 
out there were plenty of men anxious to go, and 
there were a great number of Reservists taken. Sub- 
sequently the Reservists got used up, as it were— 
they were all out, and a great number of very young 
men were in the ranks. 

16809. But the Reservists did well ?—Very well ; 
they were splendid men. 

16810. There was no difficulty owing to there being 
a large proportion of Reservists in the battalions ?—I 
never found any difficulty from it.. 

16811. Unless you have the manceuvres of which 
you have been speaking, it is not easy to train the men 
to judge distance and to take up objects at a distance, is 
it?—No, it is difficult, because the men have not been 
accustomed to it, and they do not understand what is 
wanted. If there is gocd ground and varied ground 
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men can be shown exactly what would happen on the 
battlefield ; but if there is only a small piece of ground 
that they know, plain ground with no cover, and so on, 
it is almost impossible to make the men understand 
what is wanted of them. Practice over rough ground 
is the only thing that will ever teach men what is 
wanted of them. 


16812. And in the same way it is diffleult to teach 
them the proper modes of attack ?—Yes, the same thing 
applies there. 


16813. You say in your précis that the attack now 
ought to be in rushes ?—Yes, that has always held good. 
The advance must be quick and sudden, but it is 
more than ever the case now when fire is sorapid with 
the magazine rifle, and when the enemy cannot be 
seen owing to the invisibility of the smokeless powder. 


16814. Bui, the nature of the country in South 
Africa lent ivself to open order movements ?—Yes, it 
was a wild country, a very beautiful training ground ; 
there was every sort and form of ground—cover and 
bare land between the cover, and all that could be 
required. 


16815. But, however much you might train the men> 
a good deal at the moment would have to depend upon 
the initiative of the officer or non-commissioned officer, 
would it not ?—Yes, that is so; it is the man on the 
spot who takes the initiative, who takes the others. 
with him. The officer commanding a battalion, for 
instance, will have no more power over the battalion 
than a man who is not there; practically when the 
battalion is extended he can only actually influence the 
few men who are in his immediate vicinity. 


16816. And even the company ofticer 7—The same 
applies to the company officer because the men are 
spread out to 10, 15, 20 paces, and as they are all in 
a single line 150 men cover a large front. 


16817. Then to whom must you look in the future } 


is it the non-commissioned officer or the individual 
soldier !—To the officer, non-commissioned officer, and 
men. The non-commissioned officer will, of course, 
influence the men in his immediate vicinity, but the 
class of man we require must be educated to a full 
sense of his responsibilities, if we ever arrive at that. 
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16818. Do you mean that with the class of men that 


we now get you can educate them up to that point 7— 
There are always good men amongst them. There are, 
of course, a great number of men who are not capable 
of that. There must besome common class stupid men, 
but there will always be a good number of very good 
ones among them, very sharp and intelligent men. 1 
think it is quite possible. 


16819. It is quite possible, you think, to get a con- 
siderable proportion of the men trained to do this inde- 
dendent work ?—Certainly. 

16820. But it has been argued that if you had an 
army composed of more intelligent classes it would be 
sufficient to have a smaller army. What do you say to 
that 7—I quite think it is a matter of quality and not 
quantity, especially in our own particular case. So far 
as one can see at present I should say it was quality that. 
was wanted. We are very unlikely to attack any 


Continental Power—I mean to say our business is in- 


India and South Africa; but we must have an ex- 
panding nucleus, and the more intelligent our men are 
and the more highly trained they are the better it 
would be, and if any big efforts are required of us we 
must do the same as we did during the South African 
War—we must increase our forces very largely—but 
we cannot expect to get trained men, though we should 
get very good ones no doubt. The country cannot keep 
up an army for a general purpose of that sort, I mean 
to say for the purpose of offence. 


16821. But I understand what you have been saying 
just now to come to this, that even from the class from. 
which we now recruit you get a very considerable pro- 
portion of men who can be trained to do what you want 
in the Infantry soldier of the present day ?—Yes. 


16822. We have had evidence from other witnesses 
that the soldiers improved wonderfully in that respect 
after being on service for a short time. Was that your 
experience /—Yes, they improved a great deal. The 
fact is that a man at home if he wants dinner yors 
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If he is in the field 16837. What do you mean by a button-pressing 


Vaior- it from the cook-house. s , : ‘ : l 
rae eo hy it himself, and itsharpens him up, And instead of a trigger-pulling rifle t—Instead of pulling 
‘Sir W. in the same way if he wants to put a new helve into the trigger there is a button to press. There is one 
Gatacre, his axe he goes to the store at once and demands one, under trial I believe. The advantage is that it 1s 


necessary to press steadily. If there is a trigger, and 
aman is jumpy or young, he pulls to get the thing 


‘K.O.B., D.$.0, one. In the field he has to go and cut a piece 


and gets i 
3 hat will fit the axe; he is taught that on 
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service he learns his needs and how to meet them. 


16823. As to mounted men, you have told us that 
vou had not many with you, but you think that more 
care of their horses is very necessary ?—Yes. The care 
of horses is, of course, a thing that comes by experience 
and by very careful training, and I think there is a 
good deal that needs to be continuously taught. 


16824. And a good deal of the waste in horses arose 
from insufficient care being taken ?—From insufficient 
knowledge, I think, insufficient care you may say. 
But of course in a great measure that waste of horses 
was caused by the urgency of the case, so that they 
were used before they were ready to be used. 


16825. (Sir John Jackson.) That was from travelling 
by sea. I take it they are much the same as a man. 
If you are laid up in bed for a fortnight with a sprained 
ankle you can hardly move on your leg when you get 
up. Does not the same apply to horses travelling by 
sea? If they have had no hard exercise for two or three 
weeks, for a few days they are not at all fit for work 7— 
It depends upon what sort of voyage they have. If 
they have a rough voyage they will want a fortnight 
or three weeks to get them fit to commence conditioning 
them but it takes longer than that to get them in their full 
condition ; and if they have a bad voyaye they become 
emaciated and are not fit to work for alongtime. Many 
of these horses were landed one day and {moved off the 
next. 


16826. And they get no exercise in the ordinary 
sense at sea 7—No, what they want of course, is slow 
exercise daily. 


16827. (Chairman.) Did you see the horses going 
up country 7—Yes, a great number passed through 
Springfontein. 

16828. You mentioned some of the Argentines as 
being good?—Yes the Argentines generally were 
condemned out there, but some batches, the first batch 
for instance that I saw, were excellent, they could not 
be better for Mounted Infantry ; a short, stout, cobby 
sort of horse with great power, which would live upon 
anything ; but of those that came out afterwards that 
I saw, a great number were worthless. 


16829. (Sir George Taubman-Goldie.) Can you re- 
member whether the Argentines you saw first were 
those bought in 1898 or those bought later ?—I should 
say in 1898, because they had been with the Berkshire 
Mounted Infantry roughly a year ; but they were very 
good, they were the best class of horse from the Argen- 
tine. 


16830. (Chairman.) As to guns; you thought well 
of the field gun ?—I thought well of the field gun. I 
think it did its work very well, but it was so often 
pitted against a better class of gun, a newer class of 
gun with a heavier calibre, that it could not play its 
part. 


16831. But you say that when the Boers used those 
guns for very long ranges the shells did not do any harm ? 
—They used to elevate the muzzle considerably ; the 
shell would come down and there was an end of it. 
But the moral effect at first was great, and they could 
get a couple of thousand or fifteen hundred yards out of 
them more than we could. But in the one case the 
shell was effective, and in the other it was not, although 
it looked the same when it dropped. 


16832. Was that shrapnel ?—Yes. 


_ 16833. You think the effect of firing at long range 
is a good deal a question of moral effect ?—Yes. 


16834. Those long range guns do not do so much 
material damage 7—If a gun is used at much over its 


effective range, then, of course, the shells become in- 
effective. 


16835. With regard to the lyddite, you did not form 
a very high opinion of it —I never saw it used, but from 
all I heard its effect was not very great. 


16836. Then the rifle, the Lee-Metford = 
prove of that ?~-Yes, it shot very a ord, do you ap 


off ; but he cannot do that with the button, he must 
press. 


16838. Is it not rather a dangerous thing ?—I refer 
to a safe one; it must be a safe one. It wants, like 
all these things, working out, and there must be some- 
thing that will render it safe. 


16839. As to Staff Officers were you satisfied with 
the staff that were provided for your Division ?—I 
took over the staff that was handed to me. There was 
no officer of any war experience on my staff: that 
handicaps a General Officer. 


16840. Were they Staff College Officers ?—Yes. 


16841. But they had not had any actual service 7— 
No, they had had no war experience. | 


16842. Do you prefer an officer for your staff who 
has had staff college training 7—I should always be 
inclined to take one. If two officers are put in the 
field, one of whom has had it and the other has not, 
I should take the officer who had had it, unless I knew 
the two men, avd knew that the other was the better 
man. Going to the Staff College does not, of course, 
make a man able or a good staff officer, but it ensures 
a certain amount of military training and staff training 
which is always an advantage. 


16843. We explained in our memorandum the 
position which we take up with regard to any reference 
to matters of controversy, either strategy, tactics, or 
otherwise. I will only ask you if there is any incident 
In connection with the operations in which you were 
engaged as to which you wish to make any statement 
to us. If you say there is nothing you wish personally 
to allude to or which you think it is in the public interest 
you should allude to, that is of eourse sufficient tor us ’— 
I should merely like to say with regard to both Storm: 
berg and Reddersberg, the two affairs for which I 
got censured and sent home, that on neither oceasion 
had I an adequate force for the work in hand, wad that 
with regard to Reddersberg, the three companies of 
Infantry that were sent to Dewetsdorp were sent on 
a telegram from headquarters at a time when every- 
thing was going well, but that on the day when they 
arrived at Dewetsdorp everything in front went wrong 
Lord Roberts had about 30,000 men at Bloemfontein 
at the time ; there was a Cavalry Brigade and a Division 
of Infantry of General Colvile’s at Thabanchu and on 
the Modder River respectively ; and my small post 
that was sent out to hold Dewetsdorp was in their 
rear, about 80 miles to my front. General Broad- 
wood’s Brigade met with a disaster at Sanna’s Post 
and General Colvile’s Division was withdrawn, leaving 
my three companies in the front line. Of course i 
was quite impossible for them to hold their own, but 
when they were sent there there were 30,000 men 
at Bloemfontein, and there was a Cavalry Brigade 
and an Infantry Division in their front as stated above 
I never sent them there as an outpost, not expected 
them to act as such but merely to hold a post on an 
interior road. 


; 16844, That is all you wish to say ?—That is all. 


16845. (Sir John Hopkins.) Had you any naval 
guns with you—12-pounders /—No, there was 4 small 
naval gun in Queenstown. 


16846. (Sir George Taubman-Goldie.) You were speak- 
ing about manceuvring ground for the troops; have 
you served in Ireland ?—No, I have never served in 
Ireland. 


16847. You could not say whether it would be a 
suitable place for keeping an extra Army Corps in order 
to give them plenty of manceuvring ?—I do not know 
the country well enough. 


16848. Then another point that you mentioned 
was the initiative ‘required for subalterns and non- 
commissioned officers. That can only be obtained in 
war by giving them plenty of freedom in peace 7— 
Yes, in manceuvring troops. 


_ 16849. And also freedom from superior authority 
am action during the manceuvring ?—Yes. 
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16850. Is that being carried out at Colchester at 
-all; has any change taken place since the War under 
your command in the direction of giving more freedom 
‘to the subalterns?—I always endeavour to help them 
in that way, and the way one does it is by placing subal- 
terns in command of companies at the company training. 
I always do that. 


16851. And you impress that upon colonels of batta- 
lions and so on ?—Yes, make them the umpires, so that 
the subalterns and junior officers (who are generally 

-commanding companies) really have individual respon- 
sibility. 

16852. And should you say that that is now being 

-carried on to an extent that is was not carried on before 
the War?—Much more so. 


16853. Much more so ?—I think recently both in the 
-Cavalry and Infantry, and it is a practice that one wants 
to increase. 


16854. You are in command of a Division, are you 
‘not ?—Yes. ) 


16855. I ask you because, of course, it is to those 
in command like you that the country looks to see that 
the question of the initiative of the younger officers 
is being attended to 1—I am always very strong on that 
point. When I am out I am always watching to see 
that the subalterns are employed in that way and given 

-a free hand. The most valuable part of the training 

is the company training under the supervision of the 
‘Commanding Officer of the regiment when two or 
three companies are employed on the one side against 
two or three on the other. 


16856. And besides that it is essential, I suppose, that 
they should not be too severely taken to task if they 
yt or they will not assume responsibility afterwards ¢ 
—ZJust so. 


16857. Should you say that was generally understood 

-throughout your Division ?—I think it is, much more 

so than it used to be, anyhow. There has been a distinct 
increase in it. 


16858. Just one other point. You were speaking 
of the difficulty of getting the Militia to shoot sufficiently 
well and to perform military duties sufficiently well with 
so short a training. The same objection has been raised 
with regard to the Volunteers owing to the small number 
of days that they train; and the same applies also 
.to the Yeomanry ?—Yes. 


16859. Let us assume for a moment that the country 
submitted to have universal military training for boys 
of 18 for six months; would that be sufficient time 
in which to give a general military training for those 
who afterwards entered the Miltia, Yeomanry, and 
Volunteers ?~—1 think so, if the shooting is made enough 
-of. Every man would get an idea of what he might 
have to do on emergency ; I think it would be quite 
sufficient if the shooting was made a strong point and 
- encouraged in every sort of way ; not pot-hunting but 
village rifle shooting. 


16860. And I suppose six months’ military training 
would teach a young man of that age a great deal J— 
It would teach him a great deal. 


16861. We have had evidence from high authority 
that if he was intelligent it would make him into a 
good Infantry soldier ?—Yes, I think so, because we 
do not want, after all, to make the man a barrack 
yard soldier, but to make him a sharp fighting machine, 
who will do anything he is told, or, if he is not told, will 
take it upon himself to do the right thing. 


16862. Then, passing to the other case, in which 
you said that in the event of a great war we must 
necessarily rely upon obtaining Volunteers from this 
-country (as we did in the South African War), you 
would then have an enormous reserve of partially- 
trained men to draw upon ?—Yes, men who would soon 
-come to hand. 


16863. You would approve of such a system pro- 
vided that the country would submit to it? Yes, I do 
not think there would be much difficulty about it, so 
far as conscription goes, if there was a system of in- 
-surance started. _ Nobodys want to be conscripted ; 
then let everybody pay so much for not being con- 
scripted, and insurance companies would insure men 
‘against being conscripted; that is to say, if a man 
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joined he would pay nothing, if he did not want to 
join the insurance companies would give him at the 
end of his three years’ service or whatever it is—say, 
£200or £300, or £400—and then all these young men 
would jump at military service because they woul 
afterwards get a start in civil life. 


16864. I want you to understand that I was not 
asking questions upon the subject of conscription for 
foreign service, but merely on the subject of universal 
military training for all the youth of the country ?— 
Without the word conscription ? 


16865. Not only without the word, but without the 
fact. It would be, of course, compulsory if it was 
universal, but it would include the whole of the youth 
of the country !—Yes, it must only be for a short time, 
six months or something of that kind, or the pros- 
perity of the country would be affected. 


16866. (Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal.) I under- 
stood you to say that from the beginning, and through- 
out, you had not a sufficient foree for the duties assigned 
to you ?—I had not. 


16867. Did you make any representation with regard 
to that fact ?—I constantly asked for more troops, but 
I was told by General Buller that they were wanted, 
and as soon as they hecame available © shouid have 
them. 


16868. You also said, I think, that you endeavoured 
to improve the condition of your force by forming 
Mounted Infantry--mounting a certain proportion of 
your Infantry ?—Raising them, yes. 


16869. And that immediately you had succeeded in 
raising them they were time after time taken from 
you !—Yes, they were drawn away. 


16870. And you had to begin anew ?—~Yes, I had to 
begin anew. 


16871. You chose the best of your men necessarily 
for this work ?—Yas. 


16872. So that your force was really depleted of those 
who for the work to be done would have been the most 
useful ?—Yes. 


16873. Did you complain of that also ?—No, I never 
complain. I went on raising these men. I thought 
the more men we could raise, the more likelihood 
there was of keeping them. I was always in hopes 
that I might be able to stick to the men and they would 
become valuable to my force. 


16874. Isit a usual thing in the field to take away 
men from a regiment in that way ?—That is the only 
way they canbe taken. Thereareno other men to draw 
upon under the present system, because we have never 
had any force of Mounted Infantry before this war; 
we have practically never had any big force of the kind. 
There have always been a certain number of men who 
have been trained at Aldershot. 


16875. You state in your précis that the Coloniais 
used to say that black powder was purposely used by 
the Boers to attract attention, and so on. Had the 
Colonials any better means than the others of ascer- 
taining what the Boers were about !—They all spoke 
the language. , 

16876. (Chairman.) You mean the South African 
Colonials ?—Yes. 

16877. (Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal.) The 
local Colonials ?—Yes. I had none of the others. 

16878. So that, of course, they knew more of the 
country and more of the Boers ?—Yes. 

16879. You say that the soldier when at home, if an 
axe handle is broken, gets another from the stores 7— 
Practically, yes. 

16880. But he has to make one if he is in the field ? 
—Yes, it often happens so. 

_ 16881. He has to get a piece of wood for it and make 
it himself ?—Yes. 

16882. Did you find that the Colonials (you 
say you had only those from South Africa) were more 
expert, more adroit, in this work than the ordinary 
soldier ?— They knew a good deal more. 

16883. They were handy men, so to say %—Yes, it is 
their life, of course. They were farmers, and if they 
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could not make one they would get one. Our soldier, 
of course, is told never to take anything that is not 
his own. With the Colonial it is rather the other 
way—always to take somebody else’s rather than his 
own, if he wants it. 


16884. And that is a great advantage in the field— 
to be able to replace anything of that kind ?—Yes. 


16885. You said also (and that we have heard from 
others) that often the horses on being landed from the 
steamers were in a very bad condition ?—Yes. 


16886. They were entirely unfit for work for some 
time ?—Yes. 


16887. Do you know anything of the provision 
made on board ship for keeping the horses in as good 
condition as possible throughout the voyage ; whether 
everything was done that you think ought to have been 
done for that purpose ?—I think on most of the ships 
it was, but sometimes they had a bad voyage ; and 
when horses are crowded together and are down below, 
a thousand on a ship, there is very little fresh air, and 
that deteriorates the horse more than anything, over- 
crowding, difficulty of feeding, difficulty of watering. 
When there are 100 horses in row after row it is very 
difficult sometimes to get to the horses and ensure 
that all get their food. It is supposed to be done, 
put there is a difficulty about it, naturally, 


16888. I think we have had evidence that in some 
cases they were able to exercise the horses to a certain 
extent every day, taking a few at one time, and others 
at another time, and so on—in fact that they were 
able to move them about ?—That is so, but it is a 
difficulty, and if there is any question of weather, the 
captain will not have a horse out at all; a loose horse 
on deck is rather an awkward business—sailors do not 
want it. 


16889. There is a very great advantage when they 
are able to do so 7—Yes, but when there area thousand 
horses it is not possible to domuch. Some horses can 
be brought up in that way; our battery horses were 
brought up in that way, because the battery officers 
and men knew every horse and they brought them 
up; but when there are a thousand wild, half broken 
horses, that cannot be done. The theory is good, but 
in practice it cannot be done. 


16890. When the Yeomanry or Militia are brought 
out for training annually, do you think it would be 
better that they should have their camps in different 
parts of the country, and on ground of different 
character? For instance, I believe it is usual to have 
the camp in the same place year after year, is it 
not ?—The Manceuvres Act of 1897 or 1895, I think 
it is, anticipates hiring fresh ground forcibly year 
after year. That will be a very unpopular measure, 
because it destroys the game, but the principle is good. 
It is no use taking up a piece of ground full of fences, 
ditches, and dykes, which men cannot move across. 
So that it practically comes to this, that sooner or later 
the best piece of ground, heathery open ground, must 
be taken ; fences and such things cannot be destroyed 
wholesale for the movement of troops. 


16891. Training them for the field by observation 
of the ground 1—Yes, getting good open rough ground 
and using it; taking it up for the year. 

16892. (Sir John Edge.) The attack on Stormberg 
took place on the 10th December, 1899 ?—Yes. 


16893. Did you give an explanation to Lord Roberts 
of what had taken place at Stormberg ?—Yes, I was 
called upon for it when he first came out to take com- 
mand; he asked for an explanation. 


16894, That was when he came out first ?—Yes, 
that was December or January. It was the beginning 
of January, I think. 


16895. Did you subsequently see him in Bloemfontein? 
aay it was in March when I saw him at Bloemfon- 
ein. 


16896. Did he then 


propose to increase - 
15 Pp 2 ease your com 
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how many regiments ?—Ten battalions, 


16897. By 
bis right flank during 


for the purpose of covering 
his advance. 


16898. You had, I think, sent three companies 
to Dewetsdorp ?—Three companies of Infantry and 
two Mounted Infantry companies. 


16899. When was that ?—That was on the 28th 
of March. Lord Roberts telegraphed to me at Spring- 
fontein: ‘If you have enough troops at your disposal! 
I should wish you to occupy Dewetsdorp. Will make 
road from here to Maseru safe, preventing enemy’s 
forces from using telegraph lines to the south. Let me 
know what you can do in this.” 


16900. On that did you send these three companies: 
to Dewetsdorp ?—On that I sent off the three com- 
panies and informed him at once. 


16901. And the mounted men ?—Yes. 
16902. You sent them to Dewetsdorp ?—Yes. 
16903. And informed Lord Roberts ?—Yes. 


16904. At that time was your front covered 7— 
My front was covered by Lord Roberts’ troops, 90° 
to 100 miles ahead of me. I was 90 miles south of 
Bloemfontein. 


16905. But had you any troops nearer than that 
on your front %—No, all my troops were alongside 
of me, practically on both sides of the rail parallel with 
Springfontein—-Bloemfontein Railway. 


16906. And were there any other troops between 
you and Jord Roberts %’—Just small detachments 
guardiug the connecting line of rail between Spring- 
fontein and Blomfontein. 


16907. Did anything occur to make the post at 
Dewetsdorp more exposed than when you sent the 
men there ?—General Broadwood’s Brigade withdrew 
from Thabanchu, and got into trouble at Sanna’s Post, 
but that I did not hear about till too late to get my - 
Dewetsdorp detachment back. General Colvile’s divi-” 
sion was at the waterworks there, on the Modder 
River, but they were withdrawn, why I do not know. 
I believe there is a controversy about it. 


16908. We need not go into that ?—Anyhow they 
were withdrawn, and I never heard of either till I got 
an urgent telegram from Lord Roberts to say that 
it appeared that Dewetsdorp was too far advanced, and 
that I should withdraw to the railway line. On that, 
of course, I wired at once. 


16909. You got that I suppose on the 31st of March ;. 
Lord Roberts wired to you on the 31st of March }— 
Yes. 


16910. That Dewetsdorp was too far advanced 7— 
Yes. 


16911. What steps did you take then?—I sent a 
telegram to Wepener, which was acknowledged. I 
sent despatch riders direct from Springfontein (there 
were no other means) to this force, and got it 
acknowledged by Captain Casson, who was in command 
at Dewetsdorp. 


16912. You sent despatch riders with orders for the 
force to withdraw ?—To withdraw at once towards 
Reddersberg, towards the railway line. The Officer 
Commanding also sent a despatch out from Wepener 
to that effect. 


12913. And it was on the retreat then from Dewets- 
dorp that this affair at Reddersberg happened !—Yes, 
they could not get back to the railway. 


12914. Subsequently to that Lord Roberts removed 
you from your command ?~Yes, on the 10th. 


12915, And sent you back to England ?—Yes. 


12916. Now, I have to ask you, were you called upon 
for any explanation of that affair at Reddersberg, or 
of your sending the men to Dewetsdorp before you 
were removed from your command ?—No. I merely 
received a telegram asking what steps I took on receipt 
of Lord Roberts’ telegram of 28th March. 


16917. (Chairman.) Is there anything else you 
would like to add ?—No thank you. 
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. (After a short Adjournment.) 


Lieut.-General Sir THomas Ketty-Kunwy, x.v.5., Adjutant-General, recalled and further examined. 
(See Questions 4472 to 4963 Vol. 1, for Sir Thomas Kelly-Kenny’s previous Evidence.) 


16918. (Chairman.) .When you were here before we 
spostponed any examination or any statement which you 
amight desire to make, based on your experience in South 
Africa ; have you some statement which you would wish 
to put before us now ?—I have no desire to make any 
statement. The Secretary to the Commission asked me 
to prepare a short statement of my experience in South 
Africa while I was in command of the advance, and I 
have prepared that statement. I understand the Com- 
mission wishes to have a short sketch of my movements 
“from the 12th February till we arrived at Bloemfontein 
-on the 14th March. The most concise manner in which 
I can lay this before you is in the form of two of my 
despatches, and the first was to Lord Roberts from 
Modder River, near Osfontein, February 20th, 1900 :— 
“My Lord, I have the honour to lay before your lordship 
-a short resumé _of the operations of the troops under 
my command from the morning of the 12th February, 
when we marched from Enslin on the line of the railway 
until the morning of the 19th, when your lordship arrived 
-on the field and assumed command of the troops then 
engaged with the enemy. On the 12th the 6th Division 
with troops attached marched to Ramdam. At dawn on 
the 13th the march was continued, until we struck the 
‘River Reit at Watervaal Drift. This was a very trying 
march, owing to the heat and dust. On the 14th, leaving 
Watervaal at one a.m., we marched down the Reit to 
“Weedrei, arriving there about i0 a.m. Here we halted 
for some hours. Outposts were immediately thrown out 
of the mounted infantry and the imfantry. Jacobsdal 
was temporarily occupied by the mounted infantry without 
‘opposition. The small party which occupied it having 
been withdrawn, the enemy, who hitherto had not 
~been visible, opened fire on the mounted infantry out- 
posts. The outposts were strengthened by the infantry, 
and a battery was pushed forward, but the enemy pre- 
sented no target. This day was a trying one, owing to 
_the night march, and also the minor operations connected 
with the enemy’s move from Jacobsdal, and the men 
under ordinary circumstances deserved a night’s rest. 
When I became aware early in the afternoon that your 
plans required an extra effort to enable General French’s 
division to march on Kimberley, I directed the troops 
to march again at 5 p.m. across the veldt, making a 
night march so as to strike the Modder at Klip Drift in 
the morning. All ranks responded to this call. We left 
‘the Reit at about 5.30 and reached Klip Drift about one 
a.m. on the 15th. After some hours rest the division 
-crossed the Modder and relieved General French’s outpost. 
I was able to cover General French’s march with my 
Artillery, including the two Naval 12-pounders. Our 
fire drew the enemy from General French, when he pro- 
ceeded on his march. During the remainder of the 
morning our guns were turned on the enemy’s laager, 
and on those retiring from General French’s left flank. On 
the 16th the whole of the troops under my command, 
except those occupied in the outpost line, were disposed 
so as to enable a large force of mounted infantry to 
follow General French. The troops were paraded at 
dawn and marched into their positions. About 6 a.m. 
we saw in the distance, passing from west to east, a 
very large convoy. It was Cronje moving from Magers- 
fontein. I gave directions to attack it and harass. it. 
As we were rather behind it we could not hope to capture 
it. Realising the importance of doing everything possible 
to harass this convoy, I directed that the movement 
to Adam‘s Dam following General French was to be aban- 
doned, and all efforts brought to bear on the convoy. 
The Mounted Infantry and Artillery and General 
Knox's Infantry Brigade was engaged all day 
from dawn to dusk in a rearguard action. We 
‘did a considerable amount of damage, both to 
the convoy and the laager. Our losses were about 
100. The enemy suffered severely.. It is impossibe to 
state his loss accurately. On his evacuating his laager, 
our people endeavoured to collect his wounded into it. 
Notwithstanding the efforts made on the 16th the troops 
again marched at three a.m. on the 17th from Klip Drift 
on Klip Kraal, where we rested a few hours, and reached 
Bomvall Drift about two p.m. the same day without 
Opposition. At 5.30 p.m. we again marched towards 


Paardeberg, and reached its vicinity about nine p.m. 
On the 18th we marched at three a.m., and came into 
touch with the enemy between six and seven a.m. He 
was strongly posted along the banks of the Modder.. 
His laager was on the north bank. The Artillery kept 
up a heavy fire all day, destroying the laager and blowing 
up the enemy’s magazines. The Infantry was gradually 
brought into action, General Knox’s brigade holding the 
enemy entertained. Colonel Stevenson pushed on his 
left flank over and along the river banks. Early in the 
action I was informed that General Colvile was moving 
up on the left. I sent back to him to move one brigade 
on the left and one on the right bank with a howitzer 
battery and a field battery. The battle continued. all 
day, the troops pressing the attack on the flanks but 
meeting with considerable opposition. The enemy held 
such a strong position on the north bank, the river being 
in flood, that I decided not to assault in front. Part of 
General French’s Cavalry from Kimberley co-operated 
from the hills on the north. Although at nightfall the 
enemy still held on to his entrenchments, he was com- 
pletely hemmed in on all sides with his laager wagons 
and ammunition destroyed. I regret the losses, returns 
of which were sent to your lordship to-day as far as they 
could be ascertained. I believe that both General Knox’s 
and General Macdonald’s wounds are not very severe. I 
will take an opportunity of bringing to notice the special 
acts of devotion to duty on the part of individuals, I 
confine myself at present to representing to your lordship 
the fine spirit and gallantry of all the troops engaged. 
Major-General Lord Kitchener, G.C.B., Chief of the Staff 
was present all the time. In accordance with instructions 
conveyed to me in your note of the 17th I recognised 
his suggestions as conveying to me your lordship’s orders, 
and acted thereon.” That was the despatch up to the 
20th February. The other despatch I scarcely think J 
need trouble you with; that is the despatch after the 
battle of Driefontem. I will read it if you wish it or hand 
it in. 

16919. Will you just hand it in ?—It is as follows :-— 
“* Bloemfontein, March 15th, 1900. My Lord,—I 
have the honour now to amplify the short notes I 
gave you at your Lordship’s headquarters on the 
morning of the 11th inst., describing the salient points 
in the engagement in the neighbourhood of Abraham’s 
Kraal and Driepan of the previous day. 


2. In accordance with instructions from Army Head- 
quarters, the Division marched from its bivouac at 
6a.m. A Cavalry Brigade was some 5 miles in front. 


3. The distance between our bivouac in the morning 
and Abraham’s Kraal is about 9 miles. I proceeded 
with part of my staff in advance to reconnoitre and 
obtain from General French the result of the Cavalry 
reconnaissances. The division rested and breakfasted 
between 9.30 and 10.30 a.m. 


4. Finding the enemy in force about Abraham’s 
Kraal, with two guns on the extreme southern end of 
that position, I determined to bear away from the river 
as wide as possible—having in mind that my objective 
was Baberspan and to move forward between Abraham’s 
Kraal and Driepan. I attach a sketch elucidating the 
description of the operations. 


5. As my troops consisted only of Field Artillery 
and Infantry, the movements were naturally slow, and 
the enemy’s tactical mobility admitted of his being able 
to throw his strength on my line of advance, while his 
long-range Creusot guns never ceased throughout the 
day to throw shells amongst my troops, and occasionally 
amongst the transport. I may here say that notwith- 
standing that my Field Artillery was outranged and 
unable to keep down the Boer fire, and the frequency 
and accuracy of the latter, comparatively little loss was 
Saisere thereby, as the shells generally failed to 

urst. 


6. Finding the Boers in strength in my front, 'T 
contented myself for a considerable part of the day with 
containing him, and arranged with General French 
that the mounted troops were to move still further to 
the right against the enemy’s flank or rear, and thus 
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take off the pressure from my front. General French 
and I were in accord as to the soundness of this move- 
ment, and I anxiously awaited its development. 


7. The day was passing away, and by bearing in 
mind that, whether the division was to reach its camp 
that day or bivouac in its present position, it was Im- 

ossible to allow the enemy to occupy the commanding 
hills in our front, I decided that even without the 
assistance of the mounted troops I would force the 


enemy's line. 


g. As the trains were large, and exposed to an enter- 
prise from the river side, it was necessary tw secure 
them by a strong rear guard. I left the command of 
this rear guard to General Knox, with two battalions 
and one Field Battery, so that when our forward move- 
ment in the afternoon commenced I had at my disposal 
only two Field Batteries and five battalions, viz., the 
8nd Battalion the Buffs, the 1st Battalion Yorkshire, 
the Ist Battalion Essex, the 1st Welsh, and the 2nd 
Battalion the Gloucester regiments. 


9. I kept the Buffs and Gloucester Battalions in 
reserve. The Welsh advanced in the centre, the Essex 
on the left, and the Yorkshire on the right, but rather 
back, as it was hoped that, failing the assistance of the 
mounted troops, we might operate with this battalion 
on the enemy’s left flank. The line was very extended, 
particularly so on the right, as the troops were kept on 
the high ground as much as possible, and did not move 
along the valleys between. The reserve was in rear of 
the centre. 
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10. At first the troops made some advance, but the= 
enemy’s fire prevented anything like a general forward: 
movement. The Welsh Regiment was the first to make 
ground decisively, but under a heavy fire, so much so 
that from the Reserve I ordered up the Buffs at once, 
and later two companies of the Gloucester Regiment. 

The Buffs came very quickly into line, and assisted. 
the Welsh Regiment to establish its position. I may 
here say the two batteries of Field Artillery muck 
contributed to admit of this movement of the Welsh 
and Buffs. I now drew in the Yorkshire Regiment to~ 
its left, and despatched it to operate against the enemy's» 
left. flank. 


11. The engagement was now in full force, and little 
progress could be made owing to the stubborn resistance 
of the enemy. I therefore drew in the Essex to 1ts- 
right, its direction being to the left and rather to the 
front of the Welsh. ‘The Essex now charged the enemy's 
right flank with fixed bayonets with such dash and 
determination that the Boers gave way, and a general’ 
advance taking place the whole of the Boer line gradu- 
ally joined in the retreat. Our troops pressed forward, 
but it was too late to make our camp at Baberspan, so- 
we had to content ourselves with long-range volley _ 
firing at the retreating enemy and the occupation of 
the ground hitherto held by him. 


12. On the conclusion of the engagement I rode to 
your Lordship’s headquarters and received your orders. 
for the occupation of the ground during the night, and 
for the further advance on the morning of the 11th. 

I regret the losses which this engagement entailed 
on my division ; they are as follows :— 
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Killed. | Wounded. Died of Wounds. Killed. Wounded sped Missing. 
Royal Artillery — — Lieut.-Col. Umphelby 2 5 — rai 
Royal Engineers — = ut eke 3 eet ant 
The Buffs - Capt. Eustace - | Col. Hickson’ - — 17 79 _ 5 
Lieut. Ronald. 
Capt. Bradley- 
pace 
Yorkshire > — — “= 1 27 ~ “3 
Essex -  ~- 4 Lieut. Parsons - | Capt. Broadmead. - 10 79 1 16. 
Second Lieut. | Lieut. and Adju- 
Coddington. tant Pratt. 
Second Lieut. 
Raleigh. 
Major Whaite, 
R.A.M.C. 
Welsh - - | Capt. and Adju- | Lieut,-Col. Giffard) Lieut. Wimberley - 17 109 — 5 
tant Lomax. Lieut. Berkeley. 
Second Lieut. 
Lloyd. 
Second Lieut. 
Pope. 
Second Lieut. 
Torkington. 
Gloucester L ss Capt. Jordan - ee, 4 19 — bE 
Totals - - 4 13 4 51 321 1 26 











13. I particularly regret the death of Lieut. Parsons 
of the Essex Regiment. I had already brought his 
gallantry to your Lordship’s notice, and recommended 
him for the Victoria Cross for his courageous actions 
on the 18th February at the battle of Paardeberg. 
Colonel Umphelby, of the Australian Artillery, I regret 
to say, died of his wounds ; he acted during the operations 
since the 14th February as a galloper, taking my orders 
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to the Artillery ; he was a general favourite with all his 
comrades in the Army. Captain Lomax, Welsh Regi- 
ment, is also a great loss to his regiment, — 

14. It is difficult to say with accuracy the strengtb 
of the enemy, but I judge, from all indications and 
observations on the 10th, and from reliable intelligence 
since obtained, that it was over 6,000 with four guns. 
The retreat was apparently on Bloemfontein, and north. 
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of it. The losses of the Boers were very heavy, 102 deaa 
bodies were found besides those carried away. I believe 
that at least 60 bodies were so carried off ; the number 
of wounded I estimate at 400. We made some prisoners, 
sent to your Lordship’s headquarters. 


15. It remains for me to bring to notice some names 
of those in the 18th Brigade who were conspicuous in the 
engagement. I do so, as this Brigade is about to be 
transferred to another command to make room for the 
12th Brigade under General Clements, which originally 
formed part of the 6th Division. 

With regard to the names of those of the 13th Brigade 
and other troops permanently belonging to the 6th 
Division, in accordance with Circular Memo. No. I., of 
6th March, 1900, I have made a note thereof to be sub- 
mitted at the conclusion of the campaign. 

Brigadier General Stephenson in this action, as on 
every occasion in which he has been en gaged, was cool and 
sensible, and his leading inspired confidence in all ranks. 
He was ably assisted by his Staff, Captain Couper. B.M.., 
and Lieut. Howard, Essex Regiment, A.D.C. 

Lieut.-Colonel Giffard, of the Welsh, commanded ius 
Battalion throughout the day with judgment. He 
never failed to take advantage of any opportunity the 
enemy gave him during the advance.. Major Fearon 
on this occasion, as on others, particularly at Kitchener’s 
Hill on the 23rd February, showed military skill and 
judgment. 

Major Brown commanded the Essex Regiment. I 
was quite satisfied with the manner in which he exer- 
cised his command. 

The undermentioned have been brought to notice 
_ by Brigadier General Stephenson and the Commanding 
Officer of the battalions concerned.”’ 

The next point is the question of the command at 
Paardeberg. I had no intention of re-opening this 
matter, but I assume you wish to ask questions about 
it. Your questions and Lord Roberts’ evidence which 
you sent to me, remove to some extent the reserve I 
hoped I might be able to maintain with regard to it. 
I say “to some extent,” because I volunteer nothing 
in the way of evidence. I have no complaint to make 
or grievance to air, but incidents and discussicus, 
mostly of a confidential nature, were inseparable from 
operations such as those I was associated with. 


16920. Certainly. We thought it right to give you an 
opportunity of seeing what Lord Roberts said ?—To 
make the question of the command at Paardeberg cleur 
[ am afraid J] must retrace my steps to February 13th, 
1900. The whole of the afternoon of that day (my 
march from Ramdam having been accomplished in the 
morning and forenoon) I was occupied in getting my own 
division over the Watervaal Drift and in assisting the 
Cavalry trains over it. I completed the crossing about 
five in the afternoon. Later, Lord Roberts came from 
De Keil’s Drift to my bivouac. I reported to him the 


result of the day’s operations and the situation of my: 


command, that is the Sixth Division. Lord Roberts 
desired me to make a night march on Weegdrei, where 
he said I would receive further orders. I understood 
him to say that he would join me there. I marched from 
‘my bivouac about 1 a.m. on the 14th February. At 
dawn, when halted to await the result of a staff officer’s 
reconnaissance to the front, for the first time I discovered 
that Lord Kitchener was with the force. From that time 
Lord Kitchener accompanied the advance. I cannot 
say that our relations were quite satisfactory. I felt 
and I told him that I was in command and responsible. 
He admitted this without reserve. I never failed, how- 
ever, to recognise Lord Kitchener’s knowledge of the 
general situation and of the Commander-in-Chief’s plans, 
and we were in constant consultation. Up to, however, 
the afternoon of the 17th February I had no doubt what- 
ever about the command and the responsibility. No 
doubt you noticed the following sentence in my despatch 
of the 20th February describing the battle of Paardeberg : 
‘Major-General Lord Kitchener, G.C.B., Chief of the 
Staff, was present all the time. In accordance with 
instructions conveyed to me in your note of the 17th I 
recognised his suggestions as conveying to me your Lord- 
ship’s orders, and acted thereon.” I put the position 
as delicately as I possibly could, in order not to rouse a 
controversy, as, of course, I knew my despatch would 
be published. Nevertheless, from the receipt of Lord 
Roberts’ letter on the 17th I felt the situation was com- 
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pletely changed. I hand to the Chairrnan Lord Roberts’ 
letter referred to ; in fact, I had better read it. 


16921. If you please ?—“ Jacobsdal, 17th February, Kelly, Eendiys 


1900. My dear Kenny, I hope you are pushing on with 
all possible speed to overtake Cronje’s laager. It is of 
the utmost importance it should not get away. The 
bullocks drawing his wagons cannot go as fast as our 
mules, nor so many consecutive days without breaking 
down. I hope to join you to-morrow. Meanwhile, 
please consider that Lord Kitchener is with you for the 
purpose of communicating to you my orders, so that 
there may be no delay such as reference to and fro would 
entail. If we can deal Cronje a heavy blow it is likely 
there will be no more fighting in the Orange Free State. 
Believe me, yours truly, Roberts.” Although Lord 
Kitchener could carry out the Commander-in-Chief’s 
directions, as stated in Lord Roberts’ evidence, viz. : 
“You must go and join General Kelly-Kenny, and keep 
me informed of all you can hear from General French or 
whatever General Kelly-Kenny may decide to do as 
affairs turn out, and I shall be able to communicate with 
you as to what happens here,” anything like orders was 
quite incompatible with my being in command, considering 
the distance, several marches separating Lord Roberts 
trom me and the enemy I was pursuing. I was very 
much upset by this note, particularly so as up to the 
receipt of it the troops under my leading had done every- 
thing that soldiers could do, either in fighting or marching. 
I considered the note, although courteously worded. w i 
one sizperseding me. I hand to the Chairman my reply ; 
in fact, I had better read it. 


16922. If you piease 2—“ Bothaville Drift, 4 p.n., 
17th February. Dear Lord Roberts, I telegraphed to 
you to-day how we are getting on. Nothing can exceed 
the marching and spirit of our people. Marching day 
and night ; we made aneleven-milemarch this morning. 
After a rest we start again at 5 o'clock, and again, as your 
plan has suggested, we march at 3 a.m. to-morrow ; 
we will bivouac at Paardeberg, I hope, this afternoon. 
So far to-day there was little opposition. The wounded 
yesterday I under-estimated about a hundred. We are 
doing all we can to send them to Klip Drift camp, The 
Boers lost heavily yesterday. Reported 100 killed and 
300 wounded. We are doing what we can to help them. 
You will get the Jacobsdal Hospital people to take them 
there. I am marching very soon, only awaiting report. 
from the Mounted Infantry. With regard to my position 
and Jerd Kitchener’s, your description of it I perfectly 
understand. This is not a time to enter into persona} 
matters. ‘Till this phase of the operation is completed 
I wil! submit to even humiliation rather than raise any 
question connected with my command. We are doing 
well in regard to fresh meat, and this must be replenished 
soon. I believe a column is coming in. Artillery horses 
are very soft. I have one Navy gun, a 12-pounder.— 
Yours truly.” That was my reply to Lord Roberts, and 
I gave it to the orderly who brought me his letter. [ 
may say that although the receipt of the letter in due 
course could not have altered the decision, the orderly 
missed Lord Roberts, and in fact the letter I have just read 
was not delivered to him, but brought back to me the 
day after the battle of Paardeberg. In accordance with 
the line I had marked out I determined not to trouble 
Tord Roberts with this personal matter until the Cronje 
phase of the campaign was ended. On the 27th of Feb- 
ruary I accepted the surrender of 4,000 of Cronje’s troops. 
I looked on this as the end of that phase of the campaign. 
I subsequently discussed the question of the embarrassing 
position I was placed in. I explained to Lord Roberts 
tat the reply to his letter had missed him, and I read 
it to him. The Commander-in-Chief assured me that 
no such incident would again occur. I was perfectly 
satisfied, and I would not have originated this contro- 
versial discussion except in the circumstances already 
mentioned, that is Lord Roberts’ evidence. I do not 
wish to leave the Commission under the impression that 
there is or ever has been any personal quarrel or ill-feeiing 
between J.ord Kitchener and myself; there never has 
been. { may mention that at Paardeberg he shared his 
luncheon with me, and we are the best of friends. Lord 
Roberts arrived at Paardeberg the day after the battle 
and assimed command. During the action at Poplar 
Grove my division, reinforced in Artillery to 40 guns and 
a Jarge force of Mounted Infantry, made a flank attack. 
As Lord Roberts commanded the whole I made no specia! 
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report of that action, but I am willing to reply to any 
question the Commission puts to me. I did not include 
it in any of the despatches. I have handed in a copy 
of my despatch on the battle of Driefontein. Lord 
Roberts commanded the whole army during the remainder 
of the advance on Bloemfontein, and I have nothing 
further to say in reference to the advance. From the 
3rd May I was in command at Bloemfontein and of the 
country north of the Orange River. As the troops under 
Lord Roberts advanced the extent of my command in- 
creased. I have already referred to the general situation 
in the Orange River Colony. The great difficulties of 
my command commenced about the time Lord Roberts 
got to Pretoria. I understand the Commission does not 
intend to pursue questions in regard to the campaign 
beyond that date, but I am quite ready to answer any 
questions. 


16923. You have been good enough to prepare some 
answers to the questions in the Memorandum (vide Ap- 
pendix, page 595, post) we sent you ?—Yes. The first 
question I think is with regard to the numbers sent out. 
As regards that, not only military but State and political 
affairs enter intoit. Itis difficult to say whether the Force 
originally sent out might have been considered adequate ; 
so much depends on the information the Government 
was in possession of to guide it in weighing the probabilities 
of the Orange Free State remaining neutral, and the re- 
liance to be placed on the loyalty of the Dutch in the Cape 
Colony and Natal. Further, to answer this question I 
must know whether it was intended from the first not 
only to defeat the Transvaal Forces in the field but to 
subdue and occupy the country; if it was so intended 
the Force sent out with Sir Redvers Buller was manifestly 
inadequate. I narrow my evidence with regard to this 
point to my own experience. With my Division I was 
strong enough to fight and defeat and follow up the enemy 
opposed to me from the time we left Modder River until 
we got to Bloemfontein. Afterwards the character of 
the enemy’s opposition changed into a guerilla warfare. 
I became responsible for a large extent of country from 
the Orange River close up to the Vaal. To carry out the 


subjection and occupation of this country I required troops’ 


to occupy every strategic point, drifts and towns and the 
whole line of the railway with its numerous large and im- 
portant bridges. These strategic points had to be fortified, 
supplies and ammunition had to be thrown into them not 
only for the troops themselves but to help Flying Columns. 
The above measures were but a part of a general scheme ; 
they would not in themselves have had much effect unless 
Flying Columns were organised to move about, following 
up any gathering of the enemy and engaging them. The 
strength at my disposal was altogether inadequate. I 
may here say that after the destruction of the Rhenoster 
Bridge and the captures north of Kroonstadt about the 
middle of June the enemy poured down into the Colony 
and was alive all along the line of the railway. With 
the Force at my command I endeavoured to carry out the 
subjection of the country ; I occupied a number of places, 
got supplies into them and organised Flying Columns, 
which were successful in harassing the enemy. Through- 
out the months of June and September the enemy in- 
creased in numbers and enterprise ; my operations were 
limited by the number and strength of the columns I was 
able to organise, and latterly so vital was the safeguard- 
ing of the railway owing to the constant attacks on it 
that I had to limit the operations of several columns to 
its vicinity. I was in continual communication with Lord 
Roberts since about the 18th June ; he was made aware 
of every step I proposed to take and of the results. I got 
the fullest support both moral and material, but all he 
could spare and all I could ask for, though willingly given, 
were altogether inadequate, particularly so as the attacks 
on the railway became constant. I felt that my greatest 
streagth should be utilised in guarding the one material 
necessary advantage we had gained, namely the line of 
the railway. That settles that question. 

Then there is a question about the quality of the troops. 
and I take first the quality of the men of the Regular 
and Auxiliary Forces in respect of shooting capacity ; 
the Regulars I put down as fair and the Auxiliaries in- 
different, as far as I could ascertain. 

Then as to horsemanship, the Regulars, Cavalry, and 
Artillery were good ; the Mounted Infantry (newly 
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formed), bad ; latterly much improved ; and the Auxiliaries 
indifferent generally. 


Then as to marching: Regulars, good; no complaints 
of the Auxiliaries. 


Then as to horsemastership, the Artillery had some know- 
ledge and aptitude, but the remainder of the Army (Regu- 
lars and Auxiliaries, were, in my opinion, bad horsemasters. 


Then there is a question about entrenchment and 
cover. We were generally the attackers ; entrenchments 
do not lend their aid to the attackers to the same extent 
as to the defenders. I believe, however, in the early part 
of the War our men were far behind the enemy in their 
appreciation of and in the construction of defensive works. . 


16924. But they improved ?—Yes, they improved. 
As the War progressed we copied the Boer methods, and 
our defensive works were excellent. This was attained 
by eliminating all cut and dried systems and measure- 
ments and allowing the instincts of self-preservation 
full scope; no questions as to 18 inches or 2 feet were 
ever thought of. In regard to cover our troops failed 
from lack of power to observe ; they exposed themselves 
to the enemy’s view. The British soldier we recruit 
as a rule has very little imagination ; he finds it very diffi- 
cult to realise that if he does not see an enemy standing 
up or on the sky-line he may be hiding behind a rock, this 
notwithstanding the training at Home, the Officers’ Lec- 
tures and other means of inculcating this knowledge in 
the men. The fact is his mental perception is not up to 
requirements, nor is his education. 


Then there is the question of the general physique, and 
it was apparently good as regards the Regulars, but the 
heavy sick lists suggest that our soldiers do not come from _ 
the healthier classes. The same may be said of the Militia ; 
the Volunteers and Yeomanry seemed healthier. 

As to morale, taking the Regulars, considering the 
disadvantages of our military system in reference to the 
class our recruits generally come from, the morale was 
good. It was so in spite of many causes why it might 
be only indifferent. The chief factor in producing what 
is good in the morale of our Regular troops is our regi- 
mental officer and the relations which exist between him 
and his men. The Militia did not, and could not be ex- 
pected to, come up to the Line, but considering every- 
thing they came favourably out of a severe test. The 
Volunteers joining their Line Battalions, with extra- 
ordinary quickness assimilated all that was good in our 
regimental system, of which they form part; and I am 
bound to say that the Volunteers contributed to it with 
their many fine qualities; they were intelligent and 
patriotic and fell into disciplinary order at once. It was 
necessary, however, to keep them associated with their 
Line units. All our Forces improved in the course of the 
campaign. 

Deductions as to the Future Training of our Men — 
The broad deductions I draw are (1) that men and horses 
should be trained from start to finish by their immediate 
Commanding Officers and Squadron and Company Com- 
manders and subordinates ; (2) that specialists from high 
to low should be abolished. I do not refer to technical 
matters. I would here quote that after the manceuvres ~ 
of 1895 at Aldershot the Duke of Connaught recommended 
this, and he said that not only in regard to military train- 
ing, but in other respects the influences would be all for 
the better if the men were trained by the officers : his 
words are: “ In my opinion nothing but good to the Army 
and the officer will result from the officers undertaking 
the training of their men themselves.”’ Another deduc- 
tion is (3) that the Reservists should be brought up yearly 
for ten or twelve days; (4) that field firing should be 
developed ; (5) that, assuming that it is not intended to 
again make attendance at school compulsory, some in- 
ducement in the shape of a money grant be given to all 
who educate themselves and thus become more intelligent ; 
and (6) Brigade and Divisional manceuvres should be 
part of the annual training. In my evidence before the 
Commission on the previous occasion, I went fully into 
the question of the soldier’s employment in duties not 
military, and I need not go into that again. 


As to the Staff, the servant is very much what the 
master makes him. A Staff Officer, provided he is well 
educated with Staff College or Staff Service training 
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and active, becomes very much what the General makes 
him. My own experience of our Staff Officers is entirely 
favourable. I was the head of a large staff at Aldershot. 
My Staff in South Africa was a comparatively large one. 
and in both places I was well served. I had full powers 
to change, and varied and important as were the duties 
the Staff was equal to them, and I only had to find 
fault in one case. They were exceptionally good; I 
practically selected my own Staff; they were adaptable 
men, and equal to most duties. 


16925. (Viscount Esher.) Is that Aldershot you are 
speaking of when you say you practically selected your 
own people ?—I selected them when I was going to 
Africa ; when I went to Aldershot I was allowed to 
nominate (which is a bet'e’ word than see2t my own 
Staff, and the officers I said I would like to go down 
with me to Aldershot were appointed. I expected 
I would be eventually sent to South Africa if reinforce- 
ments went, and I tock the best men I could find. The 
circumstances of our Army system and the laws 
governing or rather limiting Army training and exer- 
cises on a useful scale in this country limit the training 
of the Staff. The individuals are good, but the system 
of working a Staff is of the first importance. 


16926. (Sir George Taubman-Goldie,) You say the 
opportunities are limited; how would you remedy 
that ?—I hope that the officers who have now been 
trained as Staff Officers will eventually become Generals, 
and that they will know how to work their staff. 


16927. From their experience in the War ?—From 
their experience in the War, and at home. 

Then I come to the supply of ammunition. As far 
as the provision by the Ordnance was concerned, it 
was always ample in my experience; the amount of 
reserve ammunition accumulated at Bloemfontein was 
enormous, and in good condition. I say the same with 
regard to equipment, and with regard to food and forage. 
As regards the provisions of the latter, we were at times 
short of both, owing to transport being insufficient, par- 
ticularly in the opening part of the campaign. 

Then the next question of importance is as to the 
horses. In the opening phases of the war the numbers 
were limited ; horses and mules were good, but suffered 
naturally from being underfed; being pushed into 
work hurriedly, after a long sea voyage, and in some 
measure from bad horsemanship. From May, horses in 
very large numbers arrived at Bloemfontein; it was 
most difficult when a trainload arrived after perhaps 
20 days at sea and seven or eight days in the train, to 
judge what their condition was when purchased. The 
whole subject has been so thoroughly gone into in 
the Inquiry on the administration of the Army Re- 
mount Department that I can add little to it, 

There was a question as to traction engines, but I 
have already reported twice on the traction engines, 
and I am ready to do it again. I daresay you have had 
it before from others. 

The next question is as to the Medical and Royal 
Engineer services. The Royal Engineer services were 
adequate. The Medical services were gradually brought 
up to a state of efficiency and sufficiency. I gave very 
full evidence before the Royal Commission on South 
African Hospitals, so that I need not go into that. 
As a subordinate official, I feel that I should not give 
expression to opinions which have been discussed and 
decided by the. Commander-in-Chief without his special 
consent. i 

As to Cavalry, the experience of the War has not 
tested so much its organisation as its training and 
armament, and the remarks I have already made on 
this head need not be repeated. 

As to Artillery, I think, speaking generally, the orga- 
nisation stood the test of the War. The question of an 
improvement in the armament is under consideration ; 
indeed, it is practically decided. But these questions 
are apart from — organisation. There are questions 
regarding the ammunition parks and columns under 
discussion, but they are comparatively small. I do not 
Suppose you want to know about them. 

As to Infantry, as far as our military system as a 
whole admits, the organisation for war is good. I 
would prefer three Brigades to a Division. The Army 
Corps organisation was not tested in the South African 
War. It was not applicable. 

As to Mounted Infantry, Mounted Infantry in force 
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became an absolute necessity if we were to meet our 


opponents on anything like equal terms; this became General Sir 


clear the more they became disorganised, and refused 


to meet us in a pitched battle. I believe in every future Ae//y-Kenny, 


war Mounted Infantry will be most useful. The late 


Commander-in-Chief, Lord Wolseley, long since foresaw 25 Feb. 1903. 


the value of this adjunct, and always advised us not 
to wait on other nations but to take the lead in recog- 
nising it. The Minutes in the War Office will show 
that. We did this to a certain extent, and, for operations 
in Europe, to a fairly sufficient extent in comparison 
to our army strength. The fact that it was part of 
our system was an immense advantage to us. I mean 
that we were able to send the men into the cadres 
quicker ; we were able to train men quicker than if 
we had been just beginning it. I think the particular 
conditions of the South African War called for a much 
larger proportion of Mounted Infantry than would 
be required in European warfare. The Mounted 
Infantry, considering the difficulties were organised 
with great success. The chief factor was the officers. 
Fortunately, we have in our Army a large number 
of officers with all the characteristics necessary for the 
forming of such a force; they ride, they understand 
horses, they are adaptable, and when placed in positions 
of responsibility they rise to the occasion. 


16928. (Vescount Hsher.) Are there enough of. them ? 
—I think so. We would have to fill up their places 
in the regiments ; that is the difficulty. 


16929. That is the precise point, that you have to 
fill up their places in the regiments ?—That is the very 
great difficulty ; not only would we have to fill up their 
places in the regiments, but every regiment on mobilisa- 
tion is very short of officers. i think I explained that 
in my evidence on the last occasion. 


16930. You did upon that point, but the moment 
you take away officers again for Irregular Corps, and 
so on, it is a further drain upon the Regular battalions 
of the Army ?—Yes, it is a further drain, but there 
they are ; they are able to do it. 


16931. Are you doing anything to obviate that? 
Are you considering any schemes ?—As to a reserve of 
officers. 


16932. Yes ?—We are considering a scheme as to a 
Reserve of officers, to take young men that are practi- 
cally not in the Army at all now, but to give them a 
month’s training and give them a uniform and rank, 
and all that, and put them into a Reserve of officers. 
It is a makeshift, but it is the least expensive one that 
we can adopt, and the only fault I have to find with it 
is that I am afraid it will hurt the Auxiliary forces, 
the Yeomanry, Volunteers, and Militia, as officers will 
go into the Reserve of officers instead of going into the 
Regular forces. 


16933. Have you considered adding to the establish- 
ment of officers in the line battalions ?—We have con- 
sidered it very much, but told you in my evidence 
before, when you said you had heard a great deal was 
going to be done that nothing would be done, and I 
think I was right. 


16934. Nothing has happened since then to make 
you alter your opinion ?—Nothing whatever, either 
as to officers or the provision of the men, saving them 
from doing these civilian duties. Be 


16935. (Chairman.) When you were speaking o 
the inadequacy of the forces, you mentioned that your 
duty from Bloemfontein was to protect the railway ?— 
No, it eventually ended in that because I could not 
occupy the country. I found the Boers so aggressive 
and pouring down to such an extent, the railway and 
the bridges being continually blown up, that I was 
partially obliged to give up most of the places I occupied, 
towns away from the railway, and to concentrate 
everything on the protection of what I thought was 
the one important point. 


16936. I did not mean to put it in any way contro- 
versially ; I only meant that the protection of the railway 
was under your orders at that time ?—Quite so. 


16937. Were not the troops you had to a large extent 
Militia ?—Yes, to a very large extent Militia. 


16938. We had evidence, I think, that some of the 
difficulties in protecting the railway arose out of that 
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fact, viz. that the Militia were not equal to Regular 
Vell, I said that in my evidence, they were 


not equal and you could not expect them to be equal, 


Kelly-Kenny, hut considering everything, they did as much as, and 
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perhaps more than, I anticipated. 


16939. But the fact that they were not so well trained 
troops as the Regulars made your task more difficult ? 


—Certainly. 

16940. (Sir George Taubman-Goldie.) Did you see 
much distinction in quality between the Reservists 
and the men who had been serving up to date ?—I think 
there was a distinction in the older Reservists, the 
Section D, but in the case of the others who had not 
left the ranks long I did not see very much. 


16941. You did not hear of any difficulties as regards 
discipline ?—I did with regard to Section D—in fact I 
experienced them myself; when they came up they 
grumbled a great deal. 


16942. But the other sections were quite up to the 
mark of the soldiers who were in the ranks before ?— 
I think so. 


16943. They had not lost their military habits ?— 
No, they had not; I could not trace anything against 
the Reservists I had. 


16944. Except Section D ?—That is so. 


16945. (Chairman.) We had some evidence with 
regard to the large proportion of Reservists in some 
regiments being detrimental to discipline ?—I could 
quite understand it with a very large body of Reser- 
vists coming in perhaps, but I did not experience it 
in my own Division. 

16946. We heard of cases in which there were 60 
per cent. of Reservists in a battalion; do you think 
that would tell against discipline for a time ?—I should 
not say that it would. I quite think that we ought to 
expect 50 per cent. of Reservists in the ordinary way. 


16947. It was merely for a time until the men became 
accustomed to their duties. 


Viscount Esher. And especially to the non-commis- 
sioned officers; one of the principal difficulties was 
that the non-commissioned officers found great difficulty 
in dealing with the Reservists, many of whom had 
probably served with them already in the ranks and 
been senior to them ?—It was not so much the difficulty 
of dealing with Reservists but we had no instrument 
to deal with them. The difficulty of punishing men 
in the field is very great. 


16948. (Sir John Edge.) What did the Section D 
men grumble about ?—They first said they never knew 
they were to be sent out at all; a great many of them 
came to me about that, but of course if they had read 
their undertaking that there signed they would have 
known that. I suppose they were as a rule more 
married men amongst them than in Section B.; they 
had settled down with their wives and their pipes 
more; but I certainly noticed it. 


16949. (Sir George Taubman-Goldie.) Had the earlier 
sections lost their practice in shooting ?—I could not 
say, it is so difficult to tell. 


16950. We ought to ask colonels of battalions questions 
of that sort ?—Considering that very few people ever 
saw a Boer it is very difficult to tell whether they hit him 
or not, or where they hit him. 


16951. (Chairman.) You say you want the Reser- 
vists brought up yearly for 10 or 12 days; what is 
the object of that ?—To keep them up in their military 
nabits and training and shooting, shooting mostly. 
In fact it is done in every other Army in Europe. 


16952. That means that you think they were not so 
good as they might have been in those respects 1—Yes, 
I think they would be the better for it. For example, 
of the Section A people, we had very few indeed, and 
our Reserve system was not quite in full swing. Antici- 
pating this three years’ system, I would not think 
that a man who had served for eight years need be 
called up, but I am perfectly certain that the three 
years man must be called up if it is desired to count 
him as a soldier ; he must be caliéd up after five or six 
years, and the D people certainly ought to be. 


16953. (Viscount Esher.) In the War Department 
when you attempt to initiate a great scheme of re- 
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organisation, like the Army Corps scheme for example, 
whose business is that, and who does the actual work ? 
Who draws up a scheme of that kind ?—That particular 
thing was done before I came to the War Office. 


16954. But what special Department is there? Is it 
the business of the Adjutant-General, or the business 
of the Commander-in-Chief, or that of the Secretary 
of State, or of the civilian Under Secretary of State, 
or whose business is it to draft or initiate a great scheme, 
or any scheme, in the War Office ?—I think anybody 
might do it, and then the Secretary of State would 
consider it, and,no matter who does it, whoever origi- 
nates it, everybody has a share in it. It is sent round. 
As regards this particular scheme I do not know, as it 
was done before I was at the War Office, but I imagine 
that it was not new. I think it was a revival of the 
old Army Scheme prepared by Colonel Hume a long 
time ago. 


16955. It is not the particular thing I want to get 
at but the principle. You are very familiar with the 
German Army ; supposing there was an idea in Germany 
of converting their system of Army Corps into a totally 
different system, whose business in the German Army 
would it be to draw up a scheme of that kind ?—That 
would be the General Staff. 


16956. That is to say. something analogous to our 
Intelligence Department ?—Well, I would not like to 
say that, we have nothing quite the same, but at present 
the Intelligence Department is responsitle for organi- 
sation. That is since the late Order in Council, and 
that would give the Director of Military Intelligence 
the responsibility, but up to 1901, the Adjutant-General 
or Commander-in-Chief was responsible. 


16957. (Sir George Taubman-Goldie.) Now it is the 
Intelligence and Mobilisation Department ?—Yes. 


16958. (Viscount Esher.) Take questions which are 
arising now in connection with the organisation of 
those Army Corps ; is much of that work done by Sir. 
ae Nicholson and his Branch ?—What sort of ques- 
tions 


16959. I suppose questions do arise as to the actual 
organisation of these Army Corps themselves, or is the 
organisation absolutely settled ?—Yes, it is all settled. 
The principal thing since I have been at the War Office 
has been the decentralisation, and that is all Adjutant 
General’s work ; for instance, giving the Army Corps 
a general power to do things that hitherto have been 
done at the War Office. 


16960. You mean that Sir William Nicholson would 
have nothing to do with that ?—That is so. 


_ 16961. (Sir George Taubntan-Goldie.) That is execu 
tive work ?—That is executive work ; that is Adjutant- 
General’s work. 


16962. (Vzscount Esher.) Supposing such a question 
as this arose, as to whether it is desirable or not to havea 
representative of the Financial Branch of the War 
Office in each Army Corps District (we know there 
is such a thing), but supposing that question arose as 
to whether it was desirable or not to retain it, would 
that discussion be initiated in your Branch or in Sir 
William Nicholson’s Branch ?—In neither. I think it 
would originate perhaps with the Financial Secretary, 
and then it would be discussed at the War Office Coun 
cil. That is the line it would take. It would not b 
initiated in either branch you have named. f 


16963. Supposing, on the other hand, this question 
arose, as to whether it was desirable or not to locate 
permanently an Army Corps in South Africa ?—That 
would be under Sir William Nicholson’s Branch, Military 
Intelligence ; he would be in touch with the politicians, 
and it is the Colonial Office that would know if there 
was trouble in South Africa. If it was on a question 
of training it would be my Department. 


16964, I donot mean in connection with any idea of 
hostilities ; I mean training ?—With an Army like ours 
a large force like an Army Corps, could not well be 
taken away and sent for training without considering 
the political situation. 


16965. That.is not my point ?—If it was for training 
alone, and if other things did not arise that would 
be the Adjutant General’s business. If no question 
arose as to the safety of the country or denuding the 
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forces at home or in India, the Adjutant-General would 
do it. 


16966. But all those questions would arise ?—Yes. 


16967. Therefore you mean that under those cir- 


cumstances it would be Sir William Nicholson's business ? 
—He would originate that, but it does not at all follow 
that it would not be sent round to everybody in the Office, 
because it is such a complicated matter, the shipping, 
the transport, the numbers, the drafts, the effect it would 
have on the depots at home, all that would have to be 
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considered, and therefore it would have to go to the 
Quartermaster-General, and it would have to come to 
me. 

16968. It would not under the present circum- 
stances be discussed by you verbally, but you would all 
write minutes on it ?—We would write Minutes on it, 
and it would then be discussed at the War Office Council 
when it was ripe. 

16969. It would be discussed at the War Office 
Council ?—Oh, yes. 
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PRESENT : 


The Right Hon. the Earl of Excin anp KINCARDINE, K.G., G.C.S.1, G.C.L.E. (Chairman). 


The Right Hon. The Viscount Esuer, K.C.B., K.C.V.O. 


Admiral Sir Joun Ommanney Hopkins, G.c.z. 


The Right Hon. The Lord Srraracona aNnD Mount | Sir Joun EDGE. 


Royat, G.C.M.G. 
The Right Hon. Sir Grorcz DasHwoop TAUBMAN- 
GoLDIE, K.C.M.G. 


Sir JoHn JACKSON. 


BErnarD H. Hotzanp, Esgq., Secretary. 


Major-General Sir H. E. ConvitE, K.0.M.G., C.B., called and examined. 


16970. (Chairman.) You went to South Africa with 
Sir Redvers Buller’s force ?—Yes, with the Guards 
Brigade in Lord Methuen’s column. 


16971. And in Lord Methuen’s column you commanded 
the Guards Brigade ?—Yes. 


16972. And afterwards you were appointed to command 
the 9th Division ?—Yes. 


16973. You have been good enough to prepare a state- 
ment based upon the Memorandum (wde Appendix, 
page 575, post) which we sent to you ?—Yes. 


16974. If you have no objection we will take that as 
an answer and insert it in the evidence :— 


1. The principal engagements at which J was present 
were :— 


(a) Belmont. 

(b) Modder River. 

(c) Magersfontein. 

(d) Paardeberg. 

(e) Poplar Grove. 

(f) Sanna’s Post. 

(g) Operations of Ninth Division between Venters- 
burg and Heilbron. 


(a) At Belmont the Infantry and Artillery were ample 
for the purpose, but the Cavalry (two or three 
hundred lances) was insufficient for effective 
pursuit, and the enemy was able to retire at his 
leisure. Lines of wagons were seen filing off un- 
molested. With a Cavalry Brigade and a Battery 
of Horse Artillery, well handled, this battle might 
have resulted in adefeat of the enemy almost as 
decisive as that at Paardeberg. 


{b) At Modder River I consider that we were deficient 
in Infantry and Cavalry. As I believe that we 
considerably out-numbered our opponents, it is 
possible that under European conditions of war- 
fare we might have been strong enough to hold the 
enemy in front, and detach a sufficient force to 
outflank him, but owing to the mobility of the 
Boers, who were nearly all mounted, and the very 
extended front compared to their strength which 
this enabled them to cover, practically the whole 
of our force was used up in holding the enemy in 
front, and this in such an extended line that we 
were lacking in the solidity necessary to push home 
a frontal attack at any point. 

As at Belmont, our lack of Cavalry enabled the 
enemy to retire unmolested. A Cavalry brigade 
with its battery at Modder River probably would 


not have enabled us to capture a great number of 
prisoners and stores, as we might have done at 
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had very important bearings on the campaign, 
as the strain of the long day at Modder River 
undoubtedly demoralised the troops, and so made 
the further advance towards Kimberley more 
difficult. 


(c) At Magersfontein we had sufficient Cavalry and 
Artillery, but insufficient Infantry. After the re- 
pulse of the Highland Brigade the Guards Brigade 
had to hold nearly the whole line (about five miles) 
between Magersfontein and the Modder River. 
The extension which this necessitated was the 
utmost by which the enemy could be held in 
check, and was too great to allow of an effective 
advance against an entrenched position ; it pre- 
cluded the possibility of detaching any considerable 
portion of the Brigade to reinforce the Highlanders. 

The advance of the Ninth Division from Enslin 
to Jacobsdal was on the exposed flank of the Army, 
and during it no mounted troops except a few raw 
City Imperial Volunteers were under the com- 
mand of the General Officer Commanding. [I 
consider that the loss of the convoy at Watervaal 
Drift, which had such deplorable consequences, 
was chiefly due to this lack of Cavalry. 


(d) At Paardeberg I consider that the force was suf- 
ficient to surround and hold the Boer laager, but 
the lack of a pontoon train caused considerable 
delay in crossing the river. 


(e) At Poplar Grove I had only experience of the 
work of my own division, which was fully strong 
enough in Infantry for the task it was called upon 
to perform, but the total absence of Field Artillery 
and lack of Cavalry practically nullified the work 
vf the Infantry. I had no Cavalry, but de Lisle’s 
and Henry’s Mounted Infantry were nominally 
attached to me under independent orders from the 
Chief of Staff. 


(f) At Sanna’s Post I had sufficient Infantry but no 
cavalry. When the Ninth Division arrived at 
Boesman’s Kop, the captured guns, etc., of the 
Second Cavalry Brigade were being taken over 
the Waterworks Drift eight miles distant. A 
Cavalry force could have overtaken ther, but 
an Infantry one, especially one already fagged 
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after a good march, could not. As at Poplar Grove, 
Mounted Infantry (Colonel Martyr’s) had been 
nominally attached to the Ninth Division, but 
had moved under direct orders from the Chief of 
Staff, and, at the time the Division arrived at Boes- 
man’s Kop, were at Watervaal Drift (six miles 
distant). The Artillery was sufficient, but owing 
to the lack of a mobile escort, was useless. This 
was one of the occasions on which long range guns 
were required. Unfortunately, it was the only one 
on which the battery of 4:7 naval guns, usually 
attached to the Ninth Division, was absent. 


(g) During the minor operations between Ventersburg 
and Heilbron, the Ninth Division, although only 
consisting of one Brigade, was strong enough ia 
Artillery and Infantry, but its operations were 
rendered futile by lack of Cavalry; not only did 
the usual scouting done by Cavalry fall on the Jn- 
fantry, thus wearying the men out, but all victories 
were rendered abortive by inability to pursue. 


2. I consider that the shooting was bad. ‘This was 


due :— 


(a) To the fact that all training in the attack had been 
by volley firing only, with the distance named by 
the Company or Section Commander. 


(6) To about two-thirds of the force being reservists 
who had had no recent training. 


(c) To the insufficiency of ammunition allowed for 
training. 

(d) To want of field firing ranges and the levelling 
tendencies of the school of musketry. 


(e) To the invisibility of the enemy. 

The marching was bad at first, owing to 
(a) To the number of reservists. 

(b) To the men being fresh from shipboard. 
(c) To the sand and heat of the Karroo. 


Later in the campaign the marching became good when 
the men had serviceable boots. As they wore out an 
increasing proportion of men fell out after each march, 
and a long one always had the effect of overcrowding the 
ambulances next day. 


Horsemanship, etc.—I have no experience of this, 


Improvised entrenchments were always well and readily 
done. The men threw away their Wallace equipment at 
first, but were soon anxious to pick up a fresh one. I 
consider that, in deliberate entrenchments made under 
the superintendence of officers, regulations as a rule were 
too rigidly adhered to, and that sufficient allowance was 
not made for the varied conditions of the ground. At 
first officers and men were very stupid about taking cover. 
I have seen men halted on a rise in full view of the enemy 
when a few paces forward or backward would have placed 
them in shelter, the reason being that to have taken 
this step would have broken the dressing of the line. 
I have, too, frequently seen an outpost sentry in khaki 
posted on the enemy’s side of a dark bush, when he 
could have seen equally well through it and been himself 
unseen, but all this rapidly changed as the war progressed, 
and by the time I left South Africa I consider that our 
men were quite as good as the enemy in this respect. 


With regard to future training, believing as I do that 
the art of fighting can only be learnt in the field, I am 
strongly in favour, at home, of doing all that is possible 
to maintain discipline and esprit de corps. 


In any force the percentage of men utterly reckless of 
their lives must be small, that of men who do their duty 
without flinching comparatively large, while there must 
always be a certain percentage of cowards. With both 
these latter classes discipline and esprit de corps are of 
the utmost importance ; the higher the standard of both 
in the average man, the greater his effort ; while nothing 
but the ingrained instinct of obedience and fear of ridicule 
of his comrades will drive the coward on. Throughout 
the War I noticed that the higher the discipline of the 
regiment, the greater the strain it would bear. The 
unfortunate incident at Magersfontein, by touching the 
Highlanders’ pride, made them, iy my opinion, the finest 
body of men in the Army. 


The question of intelligence versus discipline ; 
1es cipline is x- 
tremely difficult one. The best army Weald anadubisdly 
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be one formed of highly intelligent and thoroughly 
disciplined men, but bearing in mind the classes from 
which our Army is recruited, I fear this is impossible ; and 
believing as I do that a stupid man who thinks for himself 
is the worst possible sort of soldier, I believe that intelli- 
gence should be sacrificed to discipline. Nevertheless, I 
think more might be done by captains of companies. I 
look upon them as the most important men in a battalion, 
and I consider that they should all be selected and given 
every opportunity of handling their men independently. 
Apart from the utility of a really good man in training a 
company in peace time, it is little short of murder to place 
the lives of 100 men in the hands of any man merely 
because he happens to be the senior. Being strongly 
impressed by the importance of discipline, I am in favour 
of a fair portion of the soldier’s time being devoted to 
close order drill as the best means of instilling automatic 
obedience, and also of the closest attention being paid 
to cleanliness, smartness, etc.—all means to the same end 
—and also encouraging esprit de corps. 


Shooting is, of course, of the utmost importance, and 
it is hardly possible to devote too much time to that, 
while a man who cannot march is practically useless. I 
consider that every man’s marching power should be 
tested—.e., that all soldiers should go through a progres- 
sive course, and those who cannot reach a certain standard 
should be drafted. But, having once proved his efficiency, 
I am no believer in the utility of attempting to keep man 
or any other animal in a perpetual state of high training 
which can only end in staleness or possible breakdown. 
Men should have sufficient practice in extended order 
movements, outpost work, etc., to prevent them feeling 
lost when they cease to be touching their comrades ; but 
the conditions of warfare, especially in our Army, must - 
necessarily vary so much that I have no great faith in the 
utility of constantly practising an attack formation on 
definite lines, which in all probability will be found unsuit- 
able to the conditions of our next war. 


While a strong advocate of smartness and unbending 
discipline, I am inclined to think that the former quality 
has been given undue weight in the selection of Non-com- 
missioned officers. In battle a great weight of responsi- 
bility often falls on these men, and it is of the utmost 
importance that they should be quick, intelligent, re- 
sourceful, and have an eye for country. In England [ 
believe that. reconnaissance classes form the best means 
of testing these qualities, and, while holding that it is 
a waste of time to continue this instruction with men who 
do not show an aptitude for the work, I am in favour 
of giving every encouragement to such privates as do, 
and, if they possess the other necessary qualifications, 
selecting non-commissioned officers from men who have 
shown aptitude in this direction. ' 


3. The success of any system of training regimental 
officers must necessarily depend to a great extent on them- 
selves. No system, however good, will force the requisite 
knowledge into a man who does not want to learn or is 
indifferent to learning, and it appears to me that the first 
problem is to find a sufficient inducement to exertion. 


The pay of an English officer in the lower ranks is poor, 
and his expenses are considerable compared with other 
professions. In the days when trade was thought dero- 
gatory to a gentleman, young men of good position had 
little choice of a profession, but now it is open to anyone 
to become a civil engineer, to go into the City, the wine 
trade, the motor-car business, or any of the hundred and 
one means by which money may be earned by hard work. 
The Army, on the other hand, has so far been looked upon 
as a profession in which money will be spent rather than 
gained, but one in which the work is light and the amuse- 
ments many; and it has consequently chiefly attracted 
young men whose inclinations were towards a pleasant, 
easy life. Many of them are intelligent and some ambi- 
tious, and if the public opinion of the Army could be 
turned to favour work, it is possible that a certain pro- 
portion of them would devote their energies to their pro- 
fession with a fair amount of success ; but I do not believe 
that the Army will ever become a working profession 
until inducements are offered which will enable it to com- 
pete financially-with the many trades open in civil life. 
Whether such financial encouragement would lower the 
tone of the Army is an open question. Personally, I do 
not think it would. 
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should be taken that only the best officers are allowed Major- 
‘to go to the Staff College. A Commanding Officer is General Sir 
now required in his annual confidential reports to name H. E. 
the three officers whom he considers the best. Considering __ Colwile, 
the very limited number of vacancies in the College, phe ger ye 
compared to the total of officers in the Army, I think 26 Feb. 1908. 


Assuming that by some means officers have been in- 
duced to take full advantage of the instruction open to 
them, I consider that the three most important points 
are :— 


(a) That they should have aslittle to unlearn as possible. 


‘b.) That whatever instruction is given them, it should 
be thorough. 


(c) That they should be encouraged to act on their own 
initiative and take responsibility. 


(a) It is my experience that the best officers are 
those who join young, direct from a Public School, 
and that anything which a young officer has learnt 
or thinks he has learnt, before he joins has to be 
eradicated by a laborious process. The ideal 
young officer (as far as this subject is concerned) 
would be one who joined having acquired a 
habit of work, no matter at what, and who 
had an open mind to receive the new teaching 
in store for him. 


(b) At present, perhaps partly due to the fault of 
the teachers, and partly to that of the pupils, 
there is a want of thoroughness in the training 
of regimental officers. They pass examina- 
tions, it is true, in a variety of subjects, from 
interior economy to temporary bridge making, 
but, as far as my experience goes, only a very 
small percentage become experts in any one of 
them, and J think this is due to the levelling-up 
process, which makes it necessary for all to pass a 
certain standard in each subject. There are, of 
course, certain subjects, such as drill, military law, 
keeping accounts, etc., which it is imperative 
that all officers should know; but many of the 
best company officers are wholly unfitted by 
nature to make a map or draw up a tactical 
scheme, and, in my opinion, it is a waste of 
time to engage them longer in such pursuits 
than is necessary to discover their inability. 
On the other hand, officers showing marked 
inclination towards special branches of mili- 

tary knowledge might perhaps be excused a 
certain amount of drill, be given fuller in- 
struction in their favourite subject and be 
allowed to gain marks which would be counted 
in their favour later on, say, at the Staff College. 


(c) The greatest fault of our officers, as far as my 
experience goes, lies in their want of initiative, 
and I believe this to be entirely the fault of 
their superiors. In an army which was officered 
from the ranks, this would be excusable ;_ the 
necessary discipline of the private must crush 
individuality, and a private risen to command 
can hardly be expected to shake off all the 
influence of his early training. But with a young 
man fresh from a public school it is just the 
contrary. He may be lazy and pleasure-seeking, 
but he is full of ideas ; yet should he venture to 
take any line of his own, say at a field day, it is a 
certainty that before he has gone many yards, 
every senior officer within range will be thunder- 
ing at him, and, after a few such attempts, he 
gives it up and in time he becomes one of the 
thundérers. As long as there are men in com- 
mand who have been brought up in this school, 
it will be very difficult to change the system; 
but, in my opinion, all general officers should be 
strongly urged to check undue interference on 
the part of officers commanding battalions. It 
is far better that a young officer should make a few 
mistakes and learn their consequences for him- 
self, than that he should be so constantly nursed 
against the possibility of making one, that he 

{ becomes a mere puppet, unable to move unless a 
senior is by to pull the strings. 


I have had no experience of Staff College training, 
except by its results, and of these I cannot speak too 
highly. Whether the system is the best possible, I 
do not know, but I have no hesitation in saying that 
for staff work a Staff College Officer is simply invaluable, 
and I would never willingly take an officer on my staff 
who had not been through the College. Every car 


one would be sufficient, and it should be impressed on 
Commanding Officers that what is required is not the 
best Company officer, who might be a great loss to his 
battalion and no addition to the staff, but the best pro- 
bable Staff Officer. 


With regard to the duties of officers, I can only say 
that the allotment of duties as laid down by Regulations 
appear to me quite satisfactory, but I should like to 
record my experience that those battalions in which 
the officers’ duties are exceeded by the adjutant are 
generally the worst, and the best are those in which a 
free hand is left to captains of companies. 


As far as my experience goes, the supply of ammunition 
in the field was satisfactory, but that its conveyance 
to the firing line was a source of great danger and difficulty 
is shown by the fact that by far the largest proportion 
of men mentioned by commanding officers for conspicuous 
gallantry were ammunition carriers. At Modder River 
a very large percentage of the wounded were ammunition 
carriers. At first the supply from home was inade- 
quate. On the second day at Magersfontein G Battery, 
Royal Horse Artillery had only six rounds per gun left, 
and the Field Battery about 12; and I believe at that 
date there was not another round left in Cape Colony. 


Equipment reached the Ninth Division at irregular 
intervals, and sometimes articles of clothing, such as 
boots, were completely worn out before they arrived. 
Our food supply was extremely irregular. The greater 
part of the march from Modder River to Bloemfontein 
was done on half rations, and after leaving Bloemfontein 
the Ninth Division rarely got a full ration. 


The quality of the supplies was good, with the ex- 
ception of the “ emergency ration”? which, owing to its 
thirst-producing qualities, was useless unless water 
was plentiful, a rare occurrence on the field of battle, 
where the ration was most generally required. 


I know of no delay or failure on the part of the con- 
tractors. 


I have no knowledge of the numbers or the quality 
of horses. 


5. I only had experience of ox and mule transport. 
The former has, possibly, advantages on a Line of Com- 
munications in safe country, but in touch with the enemy 
I greatly prefer the latter. The ox, or at all events the 
South African one, has the peculiarity of only eating 
by daylight, and consequently soon starves if marched all 
day. This necessitates either night marches, which are 
very trying for the troops, or having to detach a force as 
escort for the ox convoy if it marches separately. It also 
takes more room on the road than mule transport. Mule 
transport can start at a convenient hour for the troops 
but requires about an hour’s halt in the middle of the 
day for watering, but this is generally also required by 
the men. The only thing to be said in favour of ox trans- 
port in South Africa is that the oxen were generally 
in better condition than the mules, and could be more 
easily replaced. The bad condition of the mules, how: 
ever, was due to the fact that they were put to work 
before they had recovered from the voyage, and were 
never given time to get right. During the march to 
Bloemfontein, too, they were half starved. A scale of 
transport and mobilisation equipment necessary should 
be carefully thought out for every country in which 
our Army is likely to fight, and the loads allotted to each 
wagon should be adapted to the state of the roads and 
tracks in that country. Apart from the bad condition of 
the mules, our wagons were always overloaded. Sufficient 
transport was never available, and the mobilisation equip- 
ment taken out was to a great extent left at Cape Town 
and Orange River. 


6. I have no experience of any hospitals except my 
own divisional ones, and these were not completed tiil 
within about three weo'ss of the break up of the Division. 
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As far as they went they were excellent, but the medical 
were short-handed and insufficiently equipped 
throughout. We had rarely enough ambulance, and 
wounded oiten had to be carried in transport wagons. 


K.C.M.G.,C.B. | have known a case of a large hospital after an action 
26 Feb. 1903. wholly destitute of medica] comforts. I consider the 


work of the medical staff in action to be deserving of 
the highest praise. I have seen great, and I think needless, 
suffermg to wounded men by being kept on stretchers 
in the sun all day. I think some light awning is urgently 
required for hospital stretchers. 


In all respects, bridging, ballooning, road-making, 
improving water supply, and in their many duties, I 
found the Royal Engineers thoroughly satisfactory. 
My only criticism of them is that which I have already 
made regarding entrenchments, that in defensive works 
they sometimes followed the regulation type too closely, 
without making sufficient allowance for the nature of the 
case. 


7. Under the peculiar climatic conditions of South 
Africa the short range of our field guns compared to 
those of the enemy often placed us at a disadvantage, 
and there were many occasions on which the 4°7 naval 
guns, with a range of 10,000 yards attached to my 
Division, were of great service, but South Africa is probably 
one of the few countries in the world in which firing at 
such a range would be effective. On the other hand, as 
far aS my experience goes, the argument that increased 
weight of artillery would impair its effectiveness in 
reducing its mobility does not hold good. In support of 
this I may say that my naval guns, each drawn by 36 
oxen, never once failed to be on the spot when they 
were wanted. I believe it is generally admitted that the 
effect of artillery fire is more moral than actual, and 
such is my experience. The number of the enemy 
killed and wounded by our artillery fire was undoubtedly 
very small, but, on the other hand, it was most useful in 
keeping the enemy’s guns at bay, in dispersing flank 
attacks, and in covering the advance of Infantry. I 
believe the latter to be its principal réle, as it is only 
under the cover of an overwhelming fire that Infantry 
can hope to advance in the open under modern conditions. 


I think our Artillery often wasted its energiesin attempt- 
ing to produce an actual, instead of a merely moral effect. 
At Modder River the Artillery expended a great amount 
of ammunition on certain houses in which I believe 
there were no Boers, but although they were in a position 
to enfilade the enemy’s trenches, hardly helped the 
advance of the Infantry at all. Magersfontein Kopje was 
bombarded for several hours on the day before the battle 
with no result, and Cronje’s laager at Paardeberg was 
bombarded for a week with little result ; but the covering 
fire of the Artillery at Belmont enabled the Coldstream 
Guards to take one of the most difficult positions with 
little loss, and the covering fire of the naval guns enabled 
the Black Watch to assault a position of very great 
difficulty at Vet River (Baviaansberg) with the loss of 
one man wounded. At Blauburg the Artillery enabled 
the Argyll and Sutherland Highlanders to do the same. 


The Lee-Enfield rifle is in my opinion an excellent 
weapon. Its range was sufficient and its trajectory low 
enough. For certain purposes, such as the defence of a small 
isolated post, it is probable that quicker loading, such 
as that employed on the Mauser, would be an advantage. 
The quick loading of the Mauser undoubtedly enabled 
the Boers to pour out a terrific fire at times, but it will 
be rare for the British Army to act purely on the 
defensive as they did, and sit in trenches sur- 
rounded by boxes of ammunition. Given perfect 
fire discipline, a very quick-loading rifle is undoubtedly 
an advantage, but failing this the supply of ammuni- 
tion in the firing ine is a work of such difficulty that 
it is doubtful whether we should put into the men’s 
hands the means of expending their ammunition more 
rapidly than at present. The machine guns were 
frequently of use in the flank, both in warding off flank 
attacks and in covering the advance of the Infantry. 
The Vickers-Maxims were also useful for the same purpose, 
but their effect is more moral than actual. Owing to 
the stream of dust they raise, they form excellent range- 
finders, and I think one should be attached to every battery 
of artillery for this purpose. / 


With regard to the organisation of the Army, I believe 
that the System as laid down by regulation at the be- 
ginning of the War was as good as it could be. Where 
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it failed it was not the fault of the system, but because, 
for various reasons, it was either found to be impracticable 
or thought inadvisable to carry it out. 


With regard to the employment of the different arms, 
I had little experience of the employment of Cavalry. 
Our Artillery was, I think, at first too concentrated. 
The Boers rarely had more than one or two guns in a 
position, which were so skilfully masked that we rarely 
succeeded in putting them out of action, while our batteries. 
or brigade divisions afforded them an excellent target. 
Towards the end of my cormmand I rarely had more than 
two guns together, and found this worked well. 


I found our Field Artillery drill too slow and cumber-. 
some. In the case of the officer in command of a force 
telling his Commandant Royal Artillery to open fire 
on a certain spot or body of the enemy, the proceeding 
is for’ the latter officer to ride forward accompanied 
by a trumpeter, two range finders, and two or three 
other mounted men ; having selected a suitable position, 
a message is sent to the battery or brigade division 
to come up, and the range is taken by the range 
finders; all this is seen by the enemy, and if he 
is a mobile one, such as we had to deal with in South 
Africa, he has probably got out of range by the time the 
battery gets into action. Owing to their absence of 
ceremonial, I usually found that the naval guns, which 
moved far slower than the Field Artillery, got more shots. 
into the enemy. Their procedure was to move up a slope 
all together, until the muzzle of the guns just topped it, 
and then, judging the distance, to fire at the enemy with- 
out a moment’s delay. 


With regard to the employment of Infantry, it should 
be borne in mind that the conditions of warfare in South | 
Africa were wholly exceptional, and it is unlikely that 
they will ever be reproduced. The enemy was an armed. 
mounted nation, of men mostly accustomed to an open. 
air life, and knowing every inch of the country they were 
defending. The fact of being mounted, combined with. 
their knowledge of the ground, gave them extraordinary 
mobility, and enabled a small force to safely cover a great 
extent. of ground, with the certainty of being able to 
concentrate rapidly at any threatened point. Had we 
ever been able to concentrate an overwhelming force on 
a given point, the enemy’s extended front would have 
been covered by an opposing force drawn up in the 
regulation three lines, and the attack would have pro- 
ceeded in the usual way. Had this been done our losses. 
would undoubtedly have been terrific, but in such an 
engagement as that at Modder River (a good one to 
illustrate this side of the question), 1 believe we should: 
have been successful. As it was, however, in the example 
under consideration, a front which would have normally 
taken three divisions had to be covered by one, with the 
result that the three lines were practically merged into. 
one, gradually thinning, with no hope of reinforcements,. 
and, lacking the impetus which they would have given, 
it was unable to advance. At the date of the Modder 
River battle we had not yet learnt enough of our enemy 
to trust ourselves to the extreme extension which was- 
adopted later, and which enabled even a small force to 
hold a wide front and still have troops to spare for a 
turning movement. These latter tactics, the natural, 
outcome of the enemy’s peculiarities and our own in- 
sufficient strength, were undoubtedly the best for the 
class of warfare in which we were engaged, but I have 
grave doubts whether they will prove to be the best in. 
future wars. The Boers had certain qualifications which. 
gave them great superiority in the defence, but they had, 
also certain weaknesses, chiefly due to want of discipline, 
which rendered their defence weak in one respect, and. 
made them almost powerless in the attack. While their 
mobility, elasticity, and intelligence made it safe for their 
leaders to trust to individual initiative for the prompt 
strengthening of a threatened spot, their general discipline 
was not good enough to allow of an orderly movement 
to a flank of a large body in the stress of battle, and thus: 
our flank attacks were rarely opposed. Again, the 
feebleness in attack allowed us to hold a front with a 
handful of men, who would have been powerless against 
such a counter attack as might reasonably be expected 
from European troops. I do not think, therefore, that 
our tactics in South Africa, succéssful as they eventually 
were, have by any means solved the difficult question: 
of how to reach the enemy’s position in face of modern: 
smokeless magazine fire. There is one point however: 
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on which my experience in South Africa has convinced 
ine, and that is that we must not disregard the confidence 
which companionship gives to human beings, and may 
take it for granted that whether a close formation is waste- 
ful of life or not, with a thin one (2.e., one in which the 
men are beyond easy speaking distance) they will never 
be induced to advance beyond a certain point. When 


divisional signallers should be mounted. General — jyayop. 
officers commanding these bodies are frequently obliged Generad Sir 
to move rapidly from one point to another of the field 4H. £. 
of battle, and their signallers being on foot, they are  Colvile, 
often deprived of their services at the most critica] §-©-M.G-., U-B. 
moment. 26 Feb. 1903. 





it can be carried out, a turning movement is undoubtedly 
the best solution to the difficulty, but its practicability 
must depend partly on the enemy and partly on the 
position. In one in which the attacker holds interior 
lines, it will generally be favourable ; in one in which 
they are held by the enemy it will be difficult. In such 
a case when a frontal advance may be forced on the 
attacker, I believe, from my experience in South Africa, 
that the end can only be gained by never allowing any 
portion of the attacking force to advance unless covered 
by such an overwhelming fire from the stationary portion 
that the enemy’s fire is paralysed. Machine guns at the 
flanks are very useful for this purpose. I speak, however, 
only from my knowledge of the Boers ; possibly against 
highly-disciplined troops even this would be ineffectual. 


I consider that the art of crawling, as practised by 
deer-stalkers, should be taught ; on occasions such as the 
engagement at Modder River and Paardeberg, when the 
troops lay for hours unable either to advance or retire, it 
would have been invaluable, and no matter how slow 
this progress might have been it would probably have 
enabled them to reach within striking distance of the 
enemy, had they resorted to it. On both these occasions 
I noticed that as long as the men remained lying down 
the Boer fire was very desultory, but if one man rose it 
brought down a hail of bullets on the line. Yet I have 
never seen a soldier attempt to move from one place to 
another except upright. While still in command of the 
Guards Brigade I tried to have the men taught to crawl, 
but they were extraordinarily awkward at it, and I do 
not know if the practice was continued. 


I consider that every company should have three 
officers, and that transport and signalling officers should 
be supernumerary. 


1 think a brigadier should always have a battery at his 
command ; without one, he often has to feel for the enemy 
with his Infantry, and lose men unnecessarily. These 
batteries could always be concentrated with the divisional 
artillery if necessary. 

I never saw a division complete up to its establishment ; 
there was always a shortage of hospitals, transport, and 
mounted men. . 


Tn future, I think, a division, with increased number 
of mounted men and guns, is a large enough command 
for our army ; an Army Corps is too cumbersome for one 
man to deal with. The larger the force under one com- 
mand, the greater the necessity for depending on the 
telegraph, a most frequent source of danger and delay. 
This appears to me to be in accordance with modern 
tendencies. In the lower commands the exigencies of 
modern warfare have forced on us the splitting up of 
responsibility ; it is only in the higher ones that the 
reverse action has taken place. With the enormously 
increased area of a modern battlefield the section com- 
mander has grown from a nonentity to a person of great 
importance, yet under the same conditions in which 
considerable organisation is required to command even 
one division, three divisions have been placed under 
one command. 


As an example of the disadvantage of this system, 
I would cite the engagement at Poplar Grove, in which 
Lord Roberts was in command of three divisions, and was 
therefore in the position of an Army Corps Commander. 
As the Commander-in-Chief was personally directing the 
operations, generals of division had not the freedom of 
action which they would have had in an army in which 
the division was the highest command, and only a general 
idea was issued by the Commander-in-Chief ; on the 
other hand, the extent of ground covered—some 14 miles 
—made it impossible for the Commander-in-Chief to keep 
in touch with the whole of his command and issue orders 
to meet each fresh eontingency as it arose. 

1 should like to draw attention to the great use my 
signallers were to me throughout the operations. Under 
the conditions of modern warfare, it is often impossible 
to convey messages by any other means, and I would 
strongly urge that a certain proportion of brigade and 
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With reference to the last paragraph of your confidential 
memorandum, I submit the following precis of evidence 
which I beg to be allowed to give before the Royal Com- 
mission, on incidents in connection with which I have 
incurred the censure of the Commander-in-Chief. 


Sanna’s Post anp LINDLEY. 


On the 30th March, 1900, at Bloemfontein, I received 
the following written orders from the Chief of the Staff :— 
**O.C. Ninth Division. 


““The Division under your command will march at 
daylight to-morrow to Watervaal Drift on the Modder 
River, N.E. of Bloemfontein (distance 21 miles). The 
enemy is reported to be in force on the Leeuw River, 
and to be advancing §.W. by Thabanchu by Brand’s. 
Drift. 


“Colonel Martyr’s Mounted Infantry from Roodvaal 
has been ordered to move at daylight on the same point 
and will be under your orders. 


“You will march with four days’ supplies complete, 
and any extra baggage may be left under a guard on your 
present camping ground. 


‘ By order, 
“ (Signed) KircnEener, M.-Gen. 
“Chief of the Staff. 


“Bloemfontein, March 30th, 1900.” 
(See Appendra I. A., page 296). 


I also received verbal instructions from Lord Roberts: 
to the same effect, with the additional information that 
General Broadwood’s Cavalry Brigade, which was retiring 
on the Modder River from Thabanchu, would be added: 
to my command as soon as I effected a junction with it. 
He gave me orders to attack the enemy, chiefly using this- 
Cavalry for the purpose, and to avoid, if possible, becoming 
seriously engaged with my Infantry. 


On the morning of March 31st the Ninth Division left 
Bloemfontein at 5.30 a.m. (7.e., half an hour before: 
sunrise). Just before reaching Springfield, seven miles.’ 
from our camp, artillery firing was heard in the direction 
of the Modder River, and I learnt from the Commandant 
of that post that General Broadwood’s brigade was- 
reported to be heavily engaged between Boesman’s Kop 
and the Modder. I accordingly borrowed from him the ‘ 
few mounted men that he had available as an escort for 
my guns, and pushed on with them and my staff to 
Boesman’s Kop, leaving word with General Macdonald 
(my senior Brigadier) to follow as fast as possible with. 
the Infantry. 


I reached Boesman’s Kop at 11.15 (See Appendix 
I. A. and II., pages 296 and 298), and the firing had then 
ceased. I found there Colonel Martyr, who. informed 
me that the 2nd Cavalry Brigade had been cut up and 
had lost some guns, and were halted about two miles to- 
the eastward. His Mounted Infantry were, he reported, 
holding the Watervaal Drift, the spot at which they had 
been ordered to meet me by the Chief of the Staff. From 
the Kop a good view of the position was obtained. Eight 
miles distant to the south-eastward the chimney of the 
Waterworks was visible, and near it clouds of dust evi- 
dently raised by a considerable force, while the absence: 
of dust between the Waterworks and the Kop showed 
that no movement was taking place nearer to us. On 
the further side of the Modder to the north-eastward two: 
guns were firing, as Colonel Martyr informed me, at his 
troops at Watervaal Drift. Between Boesman’s Kop 
and the Waterworks I could see two depressions, which 
reference to the Intelligence Department map showed: 
to be cut by streams flowing into the Modder at a point 
to the south-east of Watervaal Drift. 


Both from Colonel Martyr’s report and the evidence 
of my own eyes, it was plain that (a) the enemy was 
retiring, presumably with the captured guns, etc. ; 
(b) that the 2nd Cavalry Brigade was halted unmolested ; 
(c) that the retiring enemy had got seven or eight miles 
start of me. As General Broadwood’s force was safe, 
my one task was to attempt the recapture of the guns.. 
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Even had the Ninth Division reached Boesman’s Kop 
at the same time that I did, any attempt to pursue a 
mounted force, having at least seven miles start, with 
a dismounted one, would have been futile under the 
most favourable circumstances, but the division had 
not arrived, and did not close up till noon, and it was 
certain that the Boers would not neglect so obvious a 
precautionasa rear-guard. Sucha guard, even if composed 
of only a few hundred men, would, I knew from experi- 
ence, be able to delay us considerably at each of the 
spruits which intervened between us and the Modder, 
and would have made the passage of the river itself 
a lengthy operation. On the other hand the passage 
of the Modder at Watervaal Drift was already held by 
Colonel Martyr’s mounted infantry, and the road to it 
was unimpeded. 


I therefore determined to cross the Modder at Water- 
vaal Drift, and if possible cut into the enemy’s line of 
retreat, which was more likely to be to the northward 
than to the southward. If I read the following telegram, 
which was received during the afternoon, aright, my 
judgment at the time coincided with that of Lord 
Roberts. 


“The enemy will endeavour to delay you in spruit 
in order to give themselves time to carry off the guns; 
it is very desirable therefore that you should make a 
turning movement, which will enable you to act on 
their line of retreat. French’s Cavalry Brigade, which 
should shortly be with you, will help to this end. 
Acknowledge receipt of this.” (See Appendix I. A., 
page 296.) 


But although I looked upon this line as the more 
hopeful of the two, I felt that my chances of over- 
taking the Boers with a fagged infantry force 
were slender, and my chief hope lay in the co- 
operation of the cavalry. I therefore sent my Deputy 
Assistant Adjutant General, Captain Ruggles-Brise, 
to summon General Broadwood to Boesman’s Kop. 
As this action has been censured by Lord Roberts, I 
should like to state (a) that Boesman’s Kop was the 
only place in the neighbourhood from which a good 
view could be obtained and the general situation ex- 
plained. From the depression in which the Cavalry 
Brigade halted, the view was extremely limited. (6) 
The Cavalry Brigade was unmolested and was under 
eover of my guns. (c) It seemed to me desirable that 
I should remain in a position whence a general view 
of the field of operations could be obtained, and where 
I should at once be aware of any fresh development. 
(d) Had I gone to General Broadwood I could not have 
returned before the arrival of the remainder of my 
division, and while no inconvenience could have been 
caused by General Broadwood’s temporary absence 
irom his command, delay and unnecessary fatigue 
of the troops would have resulted had I been absent 
when the other Brigadiers arrived. 


Captain Ruggles-Brise brought back a message that 
General Broadwood was unable to come. He also 
zeported that he had been himself to the outpost line 
and had seen no signs of the enemy. 


In the meantime the infantry of the Division had 
arrived, and after a necessary halt (See Appendix VII., 
page 299)—the men had breakfasted at 3.30, and had 
marchea 13 miles oz 4 very hot day in worn-out boots— 
the force proceeded to Watervaal Drift. Colonel Martyr’s 
Mounted !=fantry had been driven from this, but after 
Some slight resistance we gained the further bank of 
the river. General French’s Cavalry did not arrive 
until 10 o’clock on the following morning. He was 
Senlor to me, but agreed with me that it was then too 
late to attempt a purswit. 

In his telegraphic despatch of April 1st, on these 
operations, Lord Roberts gaid :— 


“On hearing this morning that Broadwood was 
hard pressed I immediately ordered French, with the 
two remaining Cavalry brigades, to follow in support 
of the Ninth Division The latter, after a magnificent 
pa ei on the scene of action shortly after 
2 p.m. 

On my return tc Rloemfontein{ Lord Roberts, who 
had previously seen General Broadwood, expressed 
approval of my action, and ten days later informed 
mie through his military secretary that he had not 
changed his mind. (See Appendix VIII .. page 299.) 
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On the 24th April, I was ordered to occupy the Water- 
works with the Highland Brigade, my other brigade, 
the 19th, having been detached. I was afterwards 
informed by Lord Roberts that this reduction of my 
command was in consequence of my action at Sanna’s 
Post, but I was not aware of this at the time. From 
the Waterworks we marched to Winburg, and while 
there, on the 16th May, I received the extract from 
General Broadwood’s despatch given in Appendix I. B. 
(page 297), with a covering letter asking for ex- 
planations, and sent the memorandum, Appendix I. C. 
(page 297). 

On the 19th May I received the following telegram 
from the Chief of the Staff :— 

“Now that the 12th Brigade has commenced: to 
arrive, the remainder of the Ninth Division will march 
to Ventersburg, whence your command will move on 
Lindley under further orders, which will be sent you, 
You should arrange for supplies for this march from 
Winburg. The 5th Battery R.F.A. has been ordered 
to be railed to Winburg to accompany you, and you 
should await its arrival before marching. The Field 
Hospital, Highland Brigade, and the detachment, 62 
all ranks, E. P. Horse, have been ordered to march 
from here to Ventersburg, starting to-morrow morning ; 
these should arrive 21st at Ventersburg. The 13th 
Battalion of Yeomanry from Bloemfontein has been 
ordered to join you at Ventersburg, and you will receive 
further information as to the date of its arrival there.’ 


On the following day (May 20th) the Chief of the 
Staff telegraphed :— 

“Only two companies of 13th Battalion Yeomanry 
and possibly one mounted company Lovat’s Corps 
will be able to join you at Ventersburg by the 23rd, 
but the other two Yeomanry companies will follow as 
soon as possible.” 


Later on the same day I received from the Chief of 
the Staff “further orders’’ promised in the telegram 
of the 19th. The message, which was in cipher, ran ~ 
as follows :— 

“From Ventersburg the Highland Brigade march 
to Lindley, and thence to Heilbron. Regarding supplies 
D. of S. will communicate with you on the subject. 
Take as much as you can from Winburg. Brigade 
will be concencrated Ventersburg twenty-third, reach 
Lindley twenty-sixth and Heilbron twenty-ninth.” (See 
Appendix I. A., page 296.) B 

I reached Ventersburg on the 23rd and found that 
the Highland Brigade Field Hospital and other items 
promised had arrived, but not the Yeomanry, and 
acquainted the Chief of Staff of the fact, but received 
no answer to my telegram till June 20th. (See 
Appendiz IX., page 299.) 


On the morning of the 24th May, we marched for 
Lindley, which we reached on the 26th, after some 
opposition. On the morning of the 27th, we left 
Lindley and bivouacked for the night on the further 
side of the Rhenoster River, at a spot shown on the 
Intelligence Department map to be 28 miles from 
Lindley, though I do not think it was so far. During 
the greater part of the march we were in touch with 
the enemy, who opposed our advance and harassed 
our rearguard. 


On the following morning, May 28th, an orderly 
handed me the following memorandum :— 


“Colonel SpraccE to General CoLvILLe. 


“Found no one in Lindley but Boers; have 500 
men, but only one day’s food; have stopped three 
miles back on Kroonstad road. I want help to get 
out without great loss. 

“ B. SPRAGGE. 

“May 27th, 1900. Lieutenant-Colonel.”’ 


This was, as I have said, the morning of the 28th, 
and I was due at Heilbron, two marches distant, on 
the 29th; therefore, under the most favourable cir- 
cumstances, I could not return to Lindley and obey the 
orders given me in the Chief of Staff’s cipher telegram 
of the 20th. I accordingly determined to push on, 
and sent a message back to Colonel Spragge, informing 
him of my intentions, and telling him that, if he could 
not join me by road to Heilbron, he should fall back 
on Kroonstad, living on the country and, if necessary, 
abandoning his wagons. (See Appendix III., page 298.) 
This message failed to reach him. 
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Remarking on this decision, in his despatch of the 
19th July, 1900 (Appendix I. A, page 297), Lord 
Roberts says :— 


“The arrival of the Highland Brigade at Heilbron 
on the date specified was obviously a matter of minor 
importance to the relief of the 13th Battalion of Imperial 
Yeomanry, and in my opinion Lieutenant-General 
Coivile displayed a want of military instinct in deciding 
to continue his march instead of returning to the 
assistance of the Yeomanry.” 


With all respect I would submit that, although our 
arrival at Heilbron on the date specified was a matter 
of minor importance, it was impossible that I should 
have been aware of that fact. With the exception of 
the information given in the above quoted telegrams, I 
was in total ignorance of the Commander-in-Chief’s 
intentions, which I could at the best only guess at from 
the disposition of his troops (A pprndiz X., page 299). dis- 
position which favoured the supposition that a large com- 
bined movement was in progress—a supposition further 
favoured by the very precise character of my instruc- 
tions, which ordered me to make a forced march through 
an enemy’s country, in which unforeseen delays were 
likely to occur, yet definitely laid down the exact dates 
at which I was to reach given points. Had it been 
merely intended that my force should clear the country 
between Ventersburg and Heilbron a more usual form 
of order would have been that I was to proceed to Heil- 
bron as quickly as possible. While fully admitting 
that general officers in the position which I then occu 
pied may be expected to exercise their own judgment 
in emergencies, and on occasion take the responsibility 
of acting contrary to orders, I would submit that in 
order to make them do so with advantage they must 
be kept informed of their chief’s general intentions. 


__ On the 29th January I reported myself to Lord 
Roberts at Pretoria, and he informed me that as he was 
dissatisfied with my conduct both at Sanna’s Post 
and with regard to the Yeomanry, he must relieve me 
of my command, and asked me what I wished to do. 
I replied that I wished to return to England, and to this 
‘he consented. (See Appendix I. A., page 296) 

_ After the correspondence given in Appendix I. (a.) 
(page 296), had been before the Secretary of State for 
War and the Commander-in-Chief, I received an official 
letter from the Adjutant-General on the 15th September, 
1900, directing me to resume the command of the 
Infantry Brigade at Gibraltar, to complete my period 
of service therein, exclusive of the time I was serving 
in South Africa (See Appendix IV., page 208.) 


On the 2ist December, I received at Gibraltar a 
letter from the Adjutant-General informing me 
that :— 


“The Secretary of State having discussed by tele 
graph the incidents of the surrender of No. 13 Imperial 
Yeomanry Battalion, concurs with Lord Roberts that 
you were mainly responsible for the surrender, and has 
reluctantly come to the conclusion that you cannot 
be permitted to retain your command.” (See Ap 
pendix V., page 298.) 


It further directed me to hand in my resignation to 
General Sir George White and ‘quit Gibraltar.” 
Having respectfully declined to hand in my resignation, 
I was informed by Sir G. White that on the terms of 
the Adjutant-General’s letter to him it was his duty 
to see that I left the garrison, and that my command 
had in fact ceased. 


Since my return from South Africa, I had from time 
to time seen allusions in the Press to a message which 
I was alleged to have sent to Colonel Spragge and which 
was supposed to have caused him to push on to Lindley. 
I attached little importance to these statements at the 
time, but on my return to England in December I 
received a letter (Appendix VI., page 299) from my 
late Deputy Assistant Adjutant General for In- 
telligence, Major Count Gleichen, informing me that 
he had spoken toa member of Colonel Spragge’s 
force, who had actually seen a telegram signed Colvile 
or Colville, dated Lindley, 23rd May, and which was 
to this effect :— 

““T am greatly in want of mounted troops, come to 
me here at once.” ; 


As I most positively state that I sent no such telegram, 
and indeed could not have done so if it was dated as 
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stated, I beg that the Royal Coimmission may make 


enquiries into this matter, and peruse the evidence General Sir 


given before the Court of Inquiry on the capture of the 
13th Battalion Imperial Yeomanry, as although it has 
never Officially been brought against me, the imputation 
of having sent such 
hangs over me, and whether I have been officially 
absolved on this score or not, I believe that in the eyes 
of the public I am still suspected of having forced these 
men into the predicament from which I refused to 
extricate them. 


In conclusion I may state that all facts concerning 
the Ninth Division are thoroughly well known ta 
Colonel Ewart, my late Chief Staff Officer, now Assistant 
Military Secretary at Head Quarters. 


16975. We of course can ask any questions and you 
can make any additions you please as we go along. 
With regard to the adequacy of the forces you point out 
various particulars in which you think the force was 
inadequate at the different engagements ?—Yes. 


16976. In Lord Methuen’s column I suppose it was 
very much a question of the want of mounted men ?— 
Entirely, I think. At Belmont the Boers escaped 
chiefly from want of a Cavalry Brigade; I had not 
very much to do with Graspan myself, but I know 
that it was equally so there, and that the cavalry actually 
had to hide while the Boers were streaming away in 
their wagons, they were so weak. At Modder River 
there was not the least doubt that a good Cavalry Brigade 
would have driven the Boers away very early in the 
day. They could have got round their flank and they 
would never have held the position. 


16977. Of course that would have had a very im- 
portant bearing upon the campaign ?—Yes, if we could 
have got across Modder River early in the day I think 
we could probably have advanced towards Kimberley 
the next day; as it was, it was such a very hard day 
that I do not think it would have been possible. 


16978. At Magersfontein, on the other hand, it was 
the Infantry that you considered was insufficient ?—Yes, 
I do not think we had quite enough Infantry to cover 
the whole ground between the kopje and the Modder 
River. My brigade was extended for a good four miles, 
and we had only just enough men to hold the ground; 
without having any to spare to reinforce the High- 
Janders. 


16979. How is it that you can say there were sufti- 
cient Cavalry ?—We had been reinforced by General 
Babington’s Brigade before Magersfontein ; we had them 
got a whole Cavalry Brigade with Horse Artillery. 


16980. So that if you had had to continue your 
advance to Kimberley, that would have altered the 
conditions !—Entirely. 


16981. On the advance afterwards you again attri- 
bute the loss of the convoy to the want of mounted men ? 
—Yes, it did not enable us to scout to the flanks. We 
had no idea of what the enemy was doing, and we 
were on the exposed flank. We marched round two 
sides of an acute angled triangle, of which Watervaal 
(the scene of the capture) was the apex, and Modder 
River Station and Jacobsdaal the extremities of the 
base, and I had no Cavalry to see what was going om 
upon my flank. Lord Roberts had little either; the 
whole Cavalry, practically, was away with General 
French. 

16982. It had gone on to Kimberley ?—Yes. 


16983. At Paardeberg you think the force was. 
sufficient to surround the enemy ?—Yes, to surround 
it, not to take the laager. 

16984. Not to force it I—Not to force it; we had 
sufficient to surround it, and, in fact, we did surround 
it and held it. 

16985. In your subsequent operations I think agaizm 
it is chiefly a question of the want of mounted men ? 
—Yes. 

16986. Is there anything you would wish to add 
to what you have written here on those points 7—No,. 
I do not think so. 

16987. Then as to the quality of the men, which 
is the next head of our memorandum, were you satisfied 
with the quality of the men generally?—Yes, thoroughly. 
I think the behaviour of our troops waa magnificent. 
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As far as marching was concerned, when they came 
they were not very good, but they soon got 
better; as their boots wore out they got bad again, 
but on the whole I think the marching was good, and 


K.C.M.G., CB. 41.6 pluck was undeniable. 
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16988. Their shooting was not good ?—Their hitting 
was bad, but of course the enemy were very invisible. 
I think their shooting was as good as the Boer shooting, 
but it was bad; I mean we killed very few men com- 


paratively. 

16989. (Sir George Taubman-Goldie. ) Did you not 
think much of the Boer shooting either ?—No; I think 
the Boers had a certain number of picked shots who 
did great damage, but I think the rank and file of the 
Boers were bad shots, in fact, I do not think they 
aimed, and that many of them just held their rifles 
over their heads in the trenches and did not aim at 
all. At Paardeberg (the last day) they were shooting 
into Lord Robert’s camp two miles away, instead of at 
ug at about 90 yards distant. 


16990. (Chatrman.) You think the shooting of the 
Army would improve if the training was better adapted ? 
—Yes, I believe the supply of ammunition has been 
increased since those days, but I do not think the 
men can have too much training in shooting. I think 
marching and shooting are the most important things. 


16991. Can you get the men trained for the sort of 
work you had in South Africa by the practice at targets? 
—By field firing; I think field firing practice ought to 
be extended very much. I do not think the ordinary 
target practice at the known distances is very much 
good after the first stages; of course it teaches a man 
to handle his rifle, and then, as I think I have said, 
all our training before had been in volley firing at a 
known distance, or a distance named by the section 
commander, and of course the great extensions we 
had in South Africa made volley firing impossible. It 
was all independent firing out there, and therefore 
they were doing the attack under new conditions. 


16992. And judgment of distance was also poor?—Yes. 
Of course under the system at home the distance was 
judged by the company officer or the section com- 
mander, whereas in independent firing they had to 
judge it themselves. 


16993. Did they improve in that respect ?—Yes, 
they improved in every respect enormously. 


16994. You found that the Reservists wanted more 
training ?7—Yes. Of course they had got very slack 
Some of them had been two and three years away 
from the colours and naturally they had got slack. 
They had “lost their eye” toa certain extent. 


16995. Did they soon fall in ?—Yes, I think they 
all fell in very well. 


16996. And you were satisfied with them as Reser- 
vists ?—Yes. I do not think they ever marched quite 
so well as the other men, and they were rather more 
inclined to fall out, I thought, but there was really 
not very much difference, and they were all very good. 


16997. And the same remark practically applies 
with regard to taking cover, that the men improved 7— 
They got very good at that towards the end. 


16998. As regards future training you say you are 
strongly in favour of maintaining discipline and esprit 
de corps’—Yes, my experience is that the discipline 
is the most important thing, and that the best disciplined 
regiments always stood any shock best. 


16999. And for the independent work of which you 
have been speaking, you require a well-disciplined 
man ?—A well-disciplined man is certainly required 
to get him to push on. I do not in the least underrate 
intelligence, and if both can be obtained I would 
certainly have them, but my personal opinion is that 
nothing is more important than discipline. 


17000. But there is no reason why the intelligent 
man should not be a disciplined man also 1—No, there is 
not, but I am afraid the class from which the Army 
8 recruited is not naturally a very intelligent one, 
the ordinary farm labourer, and so on, The Engineers 
I think, are most excellent men. They are both intelligent 
and disciplined, but I do not think we would ever 
quite get the rank and file of the Army up to the stan- 
avd of the Engineers, whatever we did 
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17001. (Sir George Taubman-Goldie.) Because they 
are not so highly paid ?—And also that they are not so 
well educated to start with. 


17002. If you paid the Infantrymen the same money 
as the Engineers are paid, do you think we could not 
get them ?—We might. I suppose it is all a question 
of money. 


17003. (Chairman.) How will you encourage esprit 
de corps?—By all the little things that soldiers like, 
such as distinctive uniforms, and there is a great dealin 
the officers ; officers can do a great deal by letting the 
men always know that their particular regiment is the 
best in the service and making them thoroughly believe 
lt. 

17004. You do attach importance to distinctive 
uniforms and things of that kind ?—Yes, I do; I think 
the men certainly think a great deal of them. 


_ 17005. And the regimental name also ?—Yes, that 
is, of course, almost forgotten now. I think it was 
important for a certain number of years, but I do not 
know that it is not nearly forgotten now. 


17006. Isit really forgotten ?—I do not say altogether, 
but it is becoming forgotten. 


17007. I see constantly mentioned in the despatches» 
“The Black Watch” and “The Seaforths ’ ?—Yess 
the “ Black Watch” was the “Black Watch” even 
when it was the 42nd. It is remembered, but I do not 
think it is so strong as it was ten years.ago. Personally 


_I like the old numbers, and I think the men like the old 


numbers best. 


17008. Do they like the territorial names, do you 
think ?—I do not think they like them so much as their 
old names. I think it lies more with the officers than 
with anybody else, and the tone of the regiment —letting 
everybody in the regiment know that their particular 
regiment is the best. 


17009. And you attach some importance to the 
position of non-commissioned officers, ?—Yes, I think — 
they are very important in the field ; when a battalion 
is very much scattered it is possible that all the 
officers may be killed and quite a junior non-coramis- 
sioned officer may have to take command of 4 section, 
or even a company. 


17010. In any system of training for the future, im- 
portance must be attached to the individuality of the 
regimental officers ?—I think so, certainly. 


17011. You think the English officer is underpaid ?— 
I think he is underpaid compared to other civilian 
employments ; of course he is not underpaid compared 
to Continental officers. 


17012. But it tells upon the Army as a whole as a 
“working profession,” I think you put it ?—I think 
when a boy has to make up his mind what he is going 
into, if he wants to earn a decent income he goes in for 
some civil employment ; if he wishes to live a nice easy 
life, with a certain amount of honour and glory and not 
too much hard work, he goes into the Army, and, 
having made up his mind that he is not going to make 
any money out of it, he rather thinks it is his right not 
to do too much work. That is my impression. 


17013. You say he has got to unlearn a good deal ; 
what do you mean by that ?—I think that young men 
who join rather late, say at 23, have got very fixed 
ideas about things and perhaps they have learnt a little 
drill somewhere, either at a Public School or in a Volun- 
teer Regiment or something, and it is not good drill, and 
generally they have to be put through the sergeant- 
major’s hands and made to unlearn it again. They are too 
full of ideas, and I must say I like to catch them young. 


17014. You would prefer to catch a boy from the 
Public Schools rather than to send him through the 
University ?—I should personally ; my experience is 
that a boy who comes straight from the Public School is 
more adaptable than the boy who has rather formed his 
habits at the University. 


17015. You think the standard they have to work up 
to is too uniform ?—Yes, I do not think it allows for 
individuality quite enough ; a certain number of people 
are excellent company Officers, very good leaders of 
men, the men like them, and they can do the regimental 
work very well, but they have not quite brains enough 
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“for staff work. It isa great pity to get rid of those men 
because they do not know very high tactics and strategy 
-and all the rest of it; they are quite good enough for 
their position, perhaps better than the highly educated 
“men. 


17016. As company officers !—As company officers ; 
“they are not fit for anything else. Be! 


17017. But surely they are not got rid of now ?—No, 
but they are all trained up to be Staff Officers you may 
<say.* 


17018. Surely it is only the men who show some 
power that go to the Staff College ?—I am not talking 
-of the Staff College ; I am speaking of the ordinary 
~examinations for promotion, I think that people are 
plucked in those for weakness in strategy, and so on, 
-when they might very well be allowed to stay where they 
‘were as company officers. Of course they are quite 
vanfit for anything else. I am not speaking of 
the officer commanding a battalion; he of course 
must know his profession thoroughly. The man 
“I am speaking of is an unambitious man who would 
probably never want to command a battalion, but 
the likes his company and his company likes him, and 
he does all the actual routine of the business very well 
and takes an interest in it. 


17019. Would not a man of that kind now stay on 
“in his company until a certain age, at all events 7—Yes, 
‘he would. What I meant was that I think if that man 
“was given more time to devote himself to his company 

and to taking the men out and practising them instead 
of having to worry himself over books which he will 
_hever understand, his time would be better employed. 


17020. I see ; you would prefer that he should not 
go through the work of the examination at all ?—When 
~it.is discovered that he is not suited to it. 


17021. But an officer might elect to remain as a 
“company officer ?—Quite so. 


17022. (Sir George Taubman-Goldie.) Do you think 
»they would to any extent ?—I think there are a certain 
number of men who hate anything but their companies. 
I have met a great many who have no further ambition 
-than this: “I love my company, and’ my company 
‘likes me, and that is all I want.”’ Of course it is a 
peculiar type of man but he is a very useful man in his 
~way. He is the class of man who makes a good 
country squire. 


17023. (Chairman.) But the great fault you say, as 
-many others have said, is the want of initiative 7—I 
think so undoubtedly. 


17024. How would you get over that ?—I think 

by not worrying the young men when they join about 

~every little thing they do out of order ; in manceuvres and 
at every field-day you will see a boy taking his company 

somewhere that he thinks would be a good place to 
“take it to; he has some little trick of his own to get 
the better of the enemy, but everybody gallops at him 
-and asks him what on earth he is doing, and he is never 
given any chance of finding out whether he is right or 

wrong. 3; 

17025. (Sir John Jackson.) And with a view to 
“encouraging him would you overlook mistakes at that 
stage 1—Yes; when he finds that the result of his 
action has put him in a hole, he learns for himself 
‘very much better than by being told not to do it before 
-he starts. 

17026. (Chairman.) You yourself did not go to the 
Staff College ?—No. 


17027. But you have a high opinion of Staff College 
officers ?—Very, from my experience of them. 


17028. Had you Staff College Officers on your Staff ? 
-—Yes, nearly all of them were Staff College officers. 

17029. And you:found yourself well served ?—Very 
well served. 

170380. But there was difficulty in South Africa, 
-was there not, in always finding a sufficient number 
~of Staff College officers?—I think there must have 
been. I was very lucky in that:way, and my four most 
important Staff Officers were all Staff College men. 


17031. As regards the next head of our Memorandum 
vabout supplies; I think you have nothing which you 
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would wish to call attention to ?—No ; as far as quality 


Majov- 


was concerned they were excellent, except the emergency Reng Sir 


ration, which was very salt. 


17032. That was the tinned meat ?—Yes, it was a sort x¢ 


of long sausage-shaped thing in tin, and one end was 
chocolate and the other was pemmican. 
good thing if there is plenty of water about, but the 
men could not eat it if their water was running at all 
short. 


17033. When was the emergency ration supposed 
to be used ?—In the middle of a battle ; take Paardeberg 
for instance, that was the sort of day when they would 
certainly want it, because at Paardeberg the men had 
not any breakfast, and it was a very long day without 
food, but I do not think any of them could touch the 
emergency ration. At Modder River I saw a good many 
men trying to eat it, but they could not, and at Magers- 
fontein the same. 


17034. Is it served out before an engagement ?— 
They carry it with them. 


17035. Every day ?—Yes, but they are not sup- 
posed to use it until they are told they may. 


17036. If you can bring up the other rations they 
are supplied with them ?—Yes. 


17037. As to transport, have you any additional 
remarks to make ?—I think I have said that the wagons 
were nearly always over-loaded. I think that was chiefly 
due to the load being calculated for a good European 
road, and not for the very rough tracks we had there. As 
I say, on the whole I found the mule transport more 
convenient than ox transport. 


17038. For the mule transport you have to carry the 
forage ?—Yes; of course they do graze them; all our 
time at Paardeberg there was hardly any forage for 
them, and they had to get what they could off the very 
bare grass there. 


17039. Then the ox has advantages?—The dis- 
advantage of the ox is that he will not eat at night, 
and therefore it is necessary to halt in the middle of 
the day, certainly two or three hours, in order to 
give him a chance of grazing. 


17040. That means night marching ?7—Yes, which 
is very tiring to the men. 


17041. You found the hospitals undermanned ?—Not 
so much undermanned, but we never had our proper 
hospitals. A Division is supposed to have its divisional 
hospital, and there are two brigade hospitals, and 
then there are the two bearer companies. It was only 
quite up at the end that I even got one of my brigade 
hospitals, and I never had a divisional hospital the 
whole time. We never had our full complement of 
hospitals. 


17042. There was great pressure on hospitals at 
that time ?—Enormous pressure. 


17043. As to guns ?—Of course there is no doubt 
our guns were outranged by the Boer guns. I do not 
think practically that the Boer long range fire did us 
much damage. I never remember a case of anybody 
being even hit by one. It was very alarming at first. 


17044. (Sir George Taubman-Goldie.) You would 
not say that the practical effect of the Boer guns being 
of a longer range than ours was very great !—No. 


17045. It was greatly overstated in the papers at ; 
the time?’—Yes, there is no doubt that they 
dropped shells into us at a range that we could not 
reply to, but I never saw anybody hit by them. It 
looked alarming, but I do not think the effect was 
very great. 


17046. I suppose, on the other hand, our lighter 
guns had greater mobility ?—Yes ; but as I have said, it 
is extraordinary how those 4°7’s, drawn by oxen, dia 
get about; they were always there when they were 
wanted. I had a battery of naval 4°7 guns, drawn by 
36 oxen each; it seems an extraordinarily cumber- 
some thing, but they were always there when they 
were wanted. 


17047. (Chairman.) The effect of the long range 
guns of the Boers was moral rather than actual ?— 
Yes. 


17048. How is it that if a shell dropped among you 
it did no harm ?—I cannot explain it. There was the 
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case at Poplar Grove, where the Boers got the range 
naval battery exactly, and they dropped shells 
into the battery for a good hour. I asked the officer 
commanding if he thought he ought to change his 


K.C.M.G., C.B. position, and he said he did not mind in the least, and 


26 Feb. 1903. he stayed there, and they dropped shells among that 


battery and never even touched a man, a mule or a 
wagon, oF anything else. It was not that they were 
firing badly, they were firing very well, and they probably 


thought they were doing tremendous execution, dropping 
shells into the middle of us. 


17049. Was that shrapnel ?—That was segment shell 
17050. Did the shells burst ?—Yes, they burst. 


17051. And still did no damage ?—No, it so happened 
that for a whole hour making good practice then 
never hit a thing. 


17052. I suppose the same thing may have happened 
with our shells ?—I. should think so undoubtedly. 


17053. That goes against the effect of all artillery 
fire ?—I think the moral effect is enormous . 


17054. But the actual effect for all artillery fire, 
would, in your opinion, be rather poor ?—I am only 
judging by my experience there. I do not think it had 
much effect, but for covering an advance of infantry 
there is no doubt that its use is very great. 


17055. Because it makes the opponents take cover ?— 
Yes, and also makes their firing wild. Of course, in 
European warfare, the other side would have a large 
armament, and we should require our artillery to keep 
their artillery down. With the Boers, we were firing 
generally against one gun, or at the outside two guns. 


17056. The rifle you had a good opinion of !—Yes, 
I think it is a very good rifle. 


17057. And the machine guns?—I do not think 
the machine guns are quite as accurate as the rifle. 
I have seen the machine gun tried very often, and it 
seems to go dropping its muzzle; the range is found, 
and then it gradually changes the range. Still, it is 
very useful, especially on the flank for keeping down 
the enemy’s fire, and I think that is the chief use for 
machine guns. 


17058. And the Vickers-Maxim ?—Yes, they are 
practically as heavy as a field gun, but I do not think 
their range is as great. I do not think their effect is 
very great either. 


17059. It is more moral than actual too $—More 
moral than actual. 


17060. (Sir John Jackson.) What type of Vickers- 
Maxim gun is that you refer to, the Pom-Pom I— 
The Pom-Pom. 


17061. (Chairman.) As to the organisation of the 
Army, you think it was good ?—Yes, I think so. Of 
course the transport organisation had to be changed ; 
there was not enough transport, and therefore the 
regimental transport had to be taken away, and it had 
to be turned into Army transport. 


17062. You think that was a necessary consequence 
of the position ?—I do not think it could have worked 
in any other way. I do not think it worked as well, 
but it was necessary. 


17063. What do you mean by that ?—That  bat- 
talions on the lines of communication had their regi- 
mental transport taken away from them that they 
did not want, and it was all pushed forward into the 
pool, so to speak, with the fighting part of the Army. 


17064. Is not that always understood to be a possible 
course to take, even with a system of regimental trans- 
port 7—Yes, I suppose it is, but I do not think it is 
quite as handy. If it is necessary to move in a hurry, 
instead of having the transport available it is necessary 
to send to headquarters and go through all sorts of 
channels before the transport can be obtained. For 
instance, the day I was ordered out to Sanna’s Post, 
or rather, Thabanchu, I had to go to headquarters 
and see the Director of Transport, and go through all 
sorts of channels to collect transport for the next day, 
whereas. if one had had one’s regimental transport, 


one could have had it there and marched off at an hour’s 
nowice. 


17065, I think I have been misunderstanding you ; 


I thought you were arguing against regimental transport? 
—No, I was arguing for it. 


17066. You think regimental transport is the better” 
system ?—I do, but I do not think it was possible there. 


17067. On the march from the Modder River to 
Kimberley ?—Yes, we had not enough transport alto- 
gether, and therefore the transport of the battalions on 
the line of communication had to be taken away from 
them—they had no use for it and it was taken away,. 
and the whole thing was pooled. 


17068. That might have left the regimental transport 
with other regiments on the march ?—Yes, it might’; 
but that was not done, it was thought better to have- 
Army transport. 


17069. I understand the illustration you give goes to- 
this, that it would have been better if the regimental 
transportin that case, at any rate, had still been continued? 
—Yes, I think it would have been. I do not think 
anybody likes doing away with the regimental transport. 


17070. Do you think the transport is as well managed 
regimentally ?—I think more so. I think there are- 
regimental officers who take an interest in their particular 
transport, and I think it is better looked after. 


17071-2. Of course, the conditions in South Africa in 
connection with that question as with others were quite~ 
different from what they might be elsewhere ?—Yes, 
they were very unusual. 


17073. And not likely to recur ?—No. 


17074. You have stated it very fully here, and I do: 
not know that it is necessary for me to take you further™ 
on it ?—I donot think there is anything I wish to add. 


17075. You have mentioned that it is very difficult: 
to get a soldier to crawl 7—Yes, it is very difficult; he~ 
cannot get own, and he is more like a camel lying down: 
than anything else. 


17076. (Sir George Taubman-Goldie.) Is that from- 
want of gymnastic exercise 7—I think it is from want of 
practice. The ordinary English farm labourers are not’ 
sportsmen as a Tule. 


17077. You think a Division ought to be the largest» 
command, and that an Army Corps is too large 7—Yes, 
I do, personally. There are a great many different: 
opinions about that. 


17078. Why do you hold that opinion ?—Because 1° 
think that if the General of a Division is given a good’ 
idea of the Commander-in-Chief’s views he can really 
get on better by acting independently than by being in 
the hands of a man who really cannot get at him. The 
Army Corps’ Commander in the field cannot get at his 
three Divisions. It is as much as the Divisional Com- 
mander can do to get at the whole of his Division, and’ 
the man who has got three Divisions is practically in 
the same condition as the Commander-in-Chief of the 
whole Army, he cannot be everywhere at once, and he 
cannot see more than the Commander-in-Chief. He has’ 
got to work it by telegraph to points which he cannot 
see. 


17079. And it is better to leave the responsibility to: 
the men on the spot you think ?—I think so, certainly. 


17080. That would imply a full statement of the 
Commander-in-Chief’s scheme ?—Of course, very full: 
with an Army Corps that full statement would be given 
to the Army Corps Commander, and he would give out 
as much as he thought fit to the Divisional Commanders. 


17081. (Viscount Esher.) In Africa, although nominally 
an Army Corps was sent out it was never commanded 
practically as an Army Corps, but was split up into 
Divisions ?—The only time I know of was at Poplar 
Grove, when Lord Roberst had exactly an Army Corps 
plus the Guards Brigade ; he had three Divisions, so 
that it was exactly an Army Corps. 


17082. It was an accidental Army Corps ?—-Yes, 
but it was a very good example, I think, of the difficulties 
of commanding an Army Corps by one man in action. 
1 admit that for administrative purposes between the 
fights perhaps an Army Corps would be more convenient, 
but I think in the fight it is difficult to work under modern 
conditions. At Poplar Grove we covered about 14 miles 
of ground, and it 1s impossible for one man to see the 
whole of that. 
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17083. (Chairman.) Ard you have to depend a 17096. It was considerably over the range ot the Major _ 
_great deal upon signallers?—We cannot even signal; field guns !—Yes. Sar 
we cannot see what our troops are doing, and we 17097. With regard to the 4°7, were you satisfied  — QoyyiZe, 


“have to depend upon reports, and by the time a telegraph 
«message has been sent to the unit, perhaps the whole 
-situation is changed. I. think myself it is better that 


generally with the shooting of that gun ?—Yes, I think x.c.m.c., cB. 
it was excellent. 26 Feb. 1903. 





-the Divisional Commander should have a very full 
_general idea of the Chief’s intentions, and then be allowed 
to do his best. That is, of course. what is done in a 
-smaller way now; the Commanding Officer cannot 
-command his battalion in action, it 1s so extended, 
and everything is left now to the initiative even of the 
~Section Commander. It is the whole tendency of modern 
war, I think, to leave the responsibility to the Commander 
_ of small bodies and to trust to their intelligence. 


17084. When I mentioned the signallers it was because 
of your statement here that under modern conditions 
_& certain proportion of the Brigade and Divisional 
signallers should be mounted ?—Yes, I think it is very 
necessary. It happened to me two or three times that 
I had to change my position rapidly in the middle of an 
action, and the signallers, being on foot, had to run 
after me as hard as ever they could, and I was perhaps 
waiting for half an hour or three quarters of an hour 
before they could catch one up, and it sometimes happened 
that I wanted to send an important message before 
‘they came, and could not do so, whereas, if I had 
~even a couple of men on ponies to gallop after me I could 
‘have done it. 


17085. Wenow have the statement (vide page 289) which 
you have headed ‘‘ Sanna’s Post and Lindley.’’ You quite 
~anderstand with regard to that matter, Sir Henry, that 
we are quite willing to accept from you your statement 
-of the matter. We do not propose to go into it in detail 
-either as regards strategy, tactics, or personal conduct, 
‘but if this is the statement you wish to put before us on 
‘this subject we will accept it ?—Yes, that is the statement 
I should like to put before you. 
17086. You say it is the précis of evidence which 
you would wish to give ; is there any remark you would 
-wish to make in amplification of it ?—No, I do not think 
there is, except that I would like to say that this is 
the first official occasion I have ever had of telling my 
story. 


17087. And this is the statement you wish to make upon 
at 7—Yes. 

17088. I think the only remark I should like to make 
is with regard to the penultimate paragraph in which 
you mention the telegram ; of course we are not in a 

osition here to go into details which would involve 
‘inquiry in South Africa I imagine, but our position is 
that we accept your denial of having ever sent that 
‘telegram, and we put that on record ?—Yes. 


17089. And that is what you desire us to do ?—Yes. 
I do not know the actual terms of the telegram. I 
quote the telegram which was quoted to me by Count 
Gleichen, and I should like to say, if that is the correet 
date, and it was dated from Lindley on the 23rd May, 
-on the 23rd May I was at Ventersburg, and therefore 
could not have sent it. 


(Chairman.) I think we can say that for our purpose, 
we are perfectly prepared to accept your denial. 


17090. (Sir John Hopkins.) You had the 4°7 Naval 
guns with you and you found them fairly mobile ?— 
Yes, they were always there when they were wanted. 


17091. Had you naval men with them—sailors ?— 
Yes, entirely. 

17092. Had you any 12-pounder Naval guns ?— 
I had a battery at Poplar Grove for the day, but that 
is the only time I ever had the 12-pounders. 


17093. Did you find them useful ?—Yes, they did 
not happen to make very good practice that day; it 
was hardly a fair trial as I only had one day of them, 
but it so happened they did not make good practice. 


17094. Was the superior range of any advantage 
on that day ?—Yes, it was; we were able to fire at 
the Boers retiring on the other side of the river, which 
-we could not have done with field guns. 


17095. And that was a considerable range ?—Yes, 
I forget the exact range now, but it was getting on for 
7,000 yards. 


17098. And that was also sometimes at extreme 
ranges ?—Yes, we fired once and did some very good 
work at 10,000 yards. 


17099. In fact you found that gun with its superior 
range of considerable advantage to you ?—Yes. 


17100. (Sir John Jackson.) With reference to what 
was said about the shells that were fired not doing 
damage during about an hour’s good practice, how many 
shells do you suppose in that case you refer to were 
dropped during the hour ?—I should say on an average 
about a shell a minute, probably more, but certainly 
not less than that. 


17101. Fifty or sixty shells were dropped ?—Yes. 


17102. Without doing any damage ?—None what- 
ever ; there was not a scratch on a wagon or a mule 
either. It was a very extraordinary thing. 


17103. (Sir George Taubman-Goldie.) I have no 
doubt that you have cut down your statement to the 
fewest words possible, but it necessarily with the appen- 
dices covers several pages of print, and I just want to 
ask you three questions with regard to Sanna’s Post 
and two with regard to Lindley, brief questions, to 
which you can say “ Yes”’ or “ No,” or reply to in the 
shortest possible way. General Broadwood’s fighting 
was clearly over some time before you got to Boesman’s 
Kop ?—Yes, I should think I was a couple of miles on 
the Bloemfontein side of Boesman’s Kop when the 
firing ceased. 


17104. While from Boesman’s Kop you could see 
all the country round, you could not have seen any- 
thing from where General Broadwood was ?—No, I 
thought so at the time, and I verified it afterwards by 
passing through the ground. 


17105. You lost no time at Boesman’s Kop, but went 
straight to the Drift where you had reason to believe 
the lost guns to be ?~I lost no unnecessary time. I 
gave the men what I considered was a necessary halt 
for food after their march, and I marched to Watervaal 
Drift, the best road to the line of retreat of the guns, 
but the captured guns were not at Watervaal Drift. 
There were two Boer guns there firing at our troops. 


17106. But you believed them to be on their way, 
from the dust you saw? Iam not sure that I under- 
stand the statement fully ?—I believed they would 
probably go to the north (that is past Watervaal 
Drift). It was only a question of probability. Tt 
seemed to me very unlikely that having captured these 
guns they should take them back into a district which 
we occupied, and very probable—almost certain—that 
they would go towards their own headquarters, and 
therefore their route would be to the left and not to 
the right, and that, therefore, I had a better chance of 
cutting into their line of retreat by going to Watervaal 
than to the Waterworks. 


17107. At any rate you believed that to have followed 
by the Waterworks would have certainly lost any chance 
of getting those guns back ?—Certainly, because apart 
from the route they were likely to take there were three 
spruits on the way, and having been at the Modder 
River and Paardeberg fights. I knew what even a 
hundred men could do at a spruit in the way of 
stopping us. I thought then, and I think still, we 
should have had to fight all day to get to the Water- 
works. 

17108. As regards Lindley, I gather you had received 
positive orders to be at Heilbron on a fixed date, and 
you believed your movements were part of a large 
operation 7—Yes. 


17109. Which must not be endangered by a failure 
on your part to arrive on the specified date 7—Yes. 

17110. You sent a triplicate message to Colonel 
Spragge, I think ?—I did. 

17111. And you believed Colonel Spragge could 
fall back on Kroonstad with some loss !—With great 
loss, he said. 


17112. And that such loss ought not to weigh against 
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the risk of causing the failure of the Commander-in- 
Chief’s larger operations ?—No, my view was that if 
he was killed to a man it was my duty to go on to Heil- 
bron. 

17113. (Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal.) You 
stated that in the latter part of the campaign the 
marching became good when the men had serviceable 
boots ?—Yes. 

17114. Were the boots not of good quality ?—I 
think they were of good quality, but the ground was 
very rough very often, and the men had a great deal of 
marching, and naturally the boots wore out, and the 
fresh supply did not come before they were worn out. 
There were always periods when we were walking 
about like beggars, and naturally got very sore heels ; 
and there were periods when we got new boots and were 
comfortable. 


17115. It is of great importance that the boots 
should be of the very best ?—Very great. 


17116. But you think there was no cause for com- 
plaint with regard to them ?—No, I think it was fair 
tear and wear. 


17117. Did you see much of the Colonial forces, that 
is to say, from the Colonies outside of South Africa, 
such as Canada and the others ?—I had some Canadians 
with me, and they were magnificent. 


17118. They marched well ?—They marched well. 


17119. Do you know anything with regard to the 
boots the Canadians had ?7—No, I do not know the 
brand, but I inspected my Division at Bloemfontein, 
and the Canadians were no better off than we were in 
that respect ; all our boots were.in holes. 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE: 


17120. The boots were those that were served? 
out to them in Africa ?—Yes, I made almost every 
man in my Division hold up his feet, so that I could see 
underneath, and they were all bad; there was hardly 
a good boot in the Division, at that time. That was: 
about a week after we got to Bloemfontein. 


17121. You speak of the emergency rations causing” 
very great thirst ; what did they consist of ?—I believe- 
it is chocolate at one end, and something like pemmican. 
at the other ; it is in two compartments. 


17122. So that it would have been much better could 
they have had fresh meat instead of those rations 7—~ 
Yes, or even some preparation which was a little Jess- 
salt. To eat one of those emergency rations produced. 
a raging thirst. 

17123. Could the giving of those emergency rations: 
have been avoided? Was it possible to have had. 
other and better rations ?—Do you mean on that- 
particular occasion of the fight ? 


17124. Yes ?—I do not think so, because nearly all: 
these fights came as surprises. Of course if one expected 
a fight, one would order the men to carry cooked rations: 
in their haversacks, but if a fight is not expected 
it is only giving them rather a nasty meal, instead of a 
nice hot one. We do not make them carry cooked 
rations if we can help it. 


17125. It was from no defect of transport which 
could have been avoided ?—Not in the least. I think. 
a better brand of emergency ration might possibly be: 
invented. 


17126. (Chairman.) Is there anything else you would. 
wish to say 7—No, thank you, I do not think there is: 
anything else. 





APPENDICES. 


CORRESPONDENCE RELATIVE TO THE RECALL OF Magor-GENERAL Sir H. E. Convine, K.0.M.G., 0.8. 





APPENDIX I. (a.) 


Fiom Field-Marshal Lord Roberts to the Under Secretary 
of State for War. 


Army Head-quarters, South Africa, 

Sir, Pretoria, 19th July, 1900. 

Referring to the circumstances under which Lieut.- 
(feneral Sir H. E. Colvile, K.C.M.G., C.B., has been 
ordered home, I have the honour to state that on two 
occasions he has shown a want of initiative and military 
capacity, which, in my opinion, rendered it undesirable 
to retain him in the command of a division in South 
Africa. 


2. His action on these occasions may be briefly 
described as follows :— 


8. At daybreak on the 31st March, the date of the 
reverse at Sanna’s Post, Lieut.-General Colvile was 
ordered with the Ninth Division from Bloemfontein 
to Boesman’s Kop to cover Brigadier-General Broad- 
wood’s retirement from the Waterworks. He arrived 
at Boesman’s Kop at noon, but instead of proceeding 
himself to the scene of action, two miles distant, he 
sent a Staff Officer to summon Brigadier-General 
Broadwood to confer with him. Brigadier-General 
Broadwood could not leave his troops, and, after halt- 
ing for two hours. or more at Boesman’s Kop, Lieut.- 
General Colvile moved off towards the Modder River 
at Watervaal Drift, thus losing all chance of recovering 
the guns and transport wagons which the enemy had 
captured a few hours before. Finding that Lieut.- 
General Colvile was not coming to his assistance, 
Brigadier-General Broadwood had to fall back on 
Bloemfontein. 

A copy of correspondence relative to the occurrences 
summarised above is appended. It appears that my 
memorandum dated Kroonstad/the 31st May, 1900, 
failed to reach Sir Henry Colvile, but a copy was sent 


to him to the 1st July, to the care 
¢ ine Ist July, to the of the General Officer 
Commanding Lines of Communication, Cape Town. 


4. On the morning of the 27th May, Lieut.-General’ 
Colvile, with the Highland Brigade, left Lindley for 
Heilbron and bivouacked that evening at Rhenoster™ 
Spruit. He had been promised four companies of 
Imperial Yeomanry, but, owing to delays on the rail-— 
way, these did not join him at Ventersburg, as had- 
originally been intended ; they followed him up, how- 
ever, and reached Lindley on the afternoon of the very 
day on which Lieut.-General Colvile left that place. 
At 7 a.m. on the 28th May, Lieut.-General Colvile~ 
received a message from Lieut.-Colonel Spragge, com- 
manding the Thirteenth Battalion of Imperial Yeomanry 
to the effect that on approaching Lindley he had found« 
it occupied by the enemy, and had consequently taken. 
up a position some three miles east of the town. Lieut.-~ 
Colonel Spragge stated that he had only one day’s- 
supplies with him, and asked for help, as he would find . 
it difficult to withdraw without assistance. In the- 
programme of movements which had been communi- 
cated to Lieut.-General Colvile, he had been told that 
he should reach Heilbron on the 29th May, and he~ 
therefore decided to continue his march, merely sending: 
a message in triplicate to Lieut.-Colonel Spragge, direct- 
ing him either to join the Highland Brigade at Hielbron- 
by a westerly route, or, if unable to do so, to fall back: 
on Kroonstad. Owing to the vigilance of the Boers» 
this message did not reach Lieut.-Colonel Spragge,. 
the messengers returning later in the day to Lieut.- 
General Colvile. Throughout his march to Heilbron,. 
Lieut.-General Colvile was harassed by the enemy, 
mainly on account of his having no mounted troops ; . 
while Lieut.-Colonel Spragge was left to do the best he~ 
could, and eventually had to surrender on the 31st May, . 
as Lord Methuen, who made a forced march to his assis- 
tance, was unable to reach Lindley in time. Thearrival: 
of the Highland Brigade at Heilbron on the date specified 
was obviously a matter of minor importance to the relief” 
of the Thirteenth Battalion of Imperial Yeomanry, 
and, in my opinion, Lieut.-General Colvile displayed: 
3 want of military instinct in deciding to continue his» 
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march instead of returning to the assistance of the 
Yeomanry, especially as he was without the mounted 
men, who would have completed his force, and whom he 
would have obtained had he extricated Lieut.-Colonel 
Spragge. 

5. This being the second occasion on which Lieut.- 
General Colvile had failed to grasp the situation to 
act with the energy and enterprise which are essential 
qualifications for command in the field, I felt that I 
should not be justified in allowing him to remain in 
the responsible position of a Divisional General. I 
consequently relieved him of his command and ordered 
him to return to England. 

I have, &c., 
Roperts, Field-Marshal, 
Commanding in Chief, South Africa. 





APPENDIX I. (s.) 
GENERAL Broapwoop’s Drspatcu. 
Bloemspruit, 

20th April, 1900. 

(9.) “ About noon a Staff Officer arrived from General 
Officer Commanding Ninth Division, to say he had 
reached Boesman’s Kop. I suggested that a direct 
advance on the spruit offered the best chance of assisting. 
About 2 p.m. I was informed that the Ninth Division 
had moved towards Watervaal Drift; so seeing any 
hope of recapturing the guns at an end, I began 
sending the units to their camps as owing to the loss 
of the baggage it was inadvisable to bivouac where 
we were.” 


Forwarded to Lieut.-General Sir H. E. Colvile for 
explanation, 25th April, 1900. 


General Colvile reported on the 16th May he had 
not received copy of paragraph 9, General Broadwood’s 
despatch. A second copy was sent him the same day. 


APPENDIX T. (c.) 
MEmoRANDUM BY Lieut.-GENERAL COLVILE. 


Military Secretary, 

With reference to the extract from Brigadier-General 
Broadwood’s despatch of the 20th April, 1900, given 
in your memorandum of the 25th April, 1900, the 
statements in that extract do not agree with the facts 
as reported to me. 

On hearing, at Springfield, of the reverse to Brigadier- 
General Broadwood’s Brigade, between the Water- 
works and Boesman’s Kop, I ordered Lieut.-Colonel 
Flint to push on with his Brigade Division, and hastened 
myself to Boesman’s Kop, where I found Lieut.-Colonel 
Martyr, ‘by whom I was informed that Brigadier- 
General Broadwood’s Brigade was then forming up 
about two miles to the eastward. I at once sent my 
Deputy-Assistant Adjutant-General, Captain Ruggles- 
Brise to Brigadier-General Broadwood with a message 
that I-wished to see him, and on his return, Captain 
Ruggles-Brise reported that Brigadier-General Broad- 
wood had replied to this message that he was too tired 
to come. Under ordinary circumstances I should have 
taken serious notice of such an answer, but as I gathered 
from Captain Ruggles-Brise that Brigadier-General 
Broadwood appeared to be completely broken down 
under the circumstances in which he found himself 
and incapable of co-operation, I thought it better to let 
it pass. I had no intimation of the suggestion which 
Brigadier-General Broadwood reports that he made 
“that a direct advance on the spruit offered the best 
chance of assisting”; but had I received this message 
it would not have modified my dispositions unless it 
had been backed by some facts of which I am still in 
ignorance. 


The position was then as follows:—The Cavalry 
Brigade was concentrated, and safe, within two 
miles of Boesman’s Kop, its baggage and seven 
Royal Horse Artillery guns were in the hands of 
the enemy to the east of Klip Kraal, through which 
the map showed an affluent of the Modder River 
to run, while another, and presumably smaller, 
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affluent ran between it and Boesman’s Kop. For 
an hour before the arrival of my Infantry clouds 
of dust between Klip Kraal and the Waterworks 
showed that the enemy was busy, presumably in remov- 
ing the captured guns and baggage, of which the former 
would obviously be taken away first. A portion of 
Lieut. Colonel Martyr’s Mounted Infantry was in 
possession of Watervaal Drift, where they were being 
shelled by two of the enemy’s guns. 


Although I did not receive Brigadier-General Broad- 
wood’s suggestion, the idea of a direct advance on Klip 
Kraal was one that naturally offered itself, and had the 
Cavalry Brigade still been pressed, its reinforcement by 
the shortest possible route would, I consider, have been 
imperative; but, with its safety secured, the only 
problem before me was that of, if possible, retaking 
the guns. Knowing, from experience, that the enemy's 
guns generally out-ranged those of our Field Artillery, 
and seeing before me a level plain, intersected by such 
spruits or river beds, as the enemy has frequently held 
for a considerable time against superior numbers, 
and judging that the enemy had had ample time to get 
the captured guns at all events as far as the Sanpa’s 
Post Drift, it appeared to me that were I to attempt 
a direct advance I must undoubtedly lose heavily, 
and that the enemy would have every opportunity 
of delaying me until he got the captured guns to the 
eastward of the Modder River, whence he would have 
an unobstructed line of retreat to Thaba’Nchu. There 
fore, knowing that Watervaal Drift was in our hands, 
I decided to effect the passage of the Modder at that 
point, hoping that, with the aid of Lieut. Colonel Martyr’s 
Mounted Infantry, I might cut into the enemy’s line 
of retreat, while with the Infantry I held him in front 
to the north of Mamena. I accordingly ordered Lieut.- 
Colonel Martyr to occupy the hills to the north of our 
line of march, while the Division and guns advanced 
on Watervaal Drift, and I sent a further message to 
Brigadier-General Broadwood, informing him of my 
proposed action, and asking him to co-operate as far 
as the condition of his horses would permit. 


As detailed in my report of these operations of the 
3rd April, 1900, on approaching Watervaal Drift it 
was found that the Mounted Infantry had been forced 
to abandon it, and that the enemy was in occupation 
of it, and a hill some two miles to the north, on the east 
bank of the river. This necessitated a further turning 
movement, and a considerable expenditure of time, 
with the result that it was nearly dusk before the passage 
of the drift was effected, and some of the troops had 
already done a 22 miles march, a state of affairs which 
precluded any further action for that day, even had I 
been strong enough with only about 4,000 men to hold 
in front the large force of the enemy which was then 
visible on the hills above the Waterworks, and detach 
a sufficient force to cut his line of retreat. 


As we were coming into action to the west of the 
Watervaal Drift, I received the following message from 
the Field-Marshal Commanding in Chief :— 


From Field-Marshal Lord Roberts to Lieut.- 
General Colvile. 
“3.2801. 1ie 

“The enemy will endeavour to delay you in spruit 
in order to give themselves time to carry off the guns. 
It is very desirable, therefore, that you should, if possible, 
make a turning movement which will enable you to 
act on their line of retreat. French’s Cavalry Brigade, 
which should shortly. be with you, will help to this end. 
Acknowledge receipt of this.” 

This information as to the speedy arrival of the 
Cavalry more than compensated for the disappoint- 
ment which the abandonment of the drift by the Mounted 
Infantry had caused, and I had still hopes of being able 
to cut into the enemy’s line of retreat, until hour after 
hour passed without any signs of them, and when at 
length Lieut.-General French arrived with one brigade, 
at 10.30 on the following morning, I agreed with him 
that it was too late to attempt a pursuit. 


I may mention that the above quoted message from the 
Field-Marshal Commanding in Chief appeared to me 
to so thoroughly sanction the line of action which I 
adopted, that in my report on the operations, I did not 
consider it necessary to give my reasons for it. 
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L would also point out that in the verbal instructions 
which the Field-Marshal Commanding in Chief gave 
me before the Ninth Division left Bloemfontein, he 
informed me that Brigadier-General Broadwood and 
his brigade would be under my orders; and had 
Brigadier-General Broadwood informed me of the 
reason for his retirement on Springfield, as stated in 
his despatch, I should certainly have forbidden it; 
and I beg that I may be permitted to express my opinion 


that his criticism on my disposition is highly improper. 


I have explained above the reasons which then influ- 
enced me in making these dispositions, and a fuller 
knowledge, which I have since gained, of the ground 
and the enemy's movements has not caused me to 
modify them, but my judgment may be wholly at 
fault, and I respectfully await the verdict of the Field 
Marshal Commanding in Chief. 


H. E. Cotviir, Liewt.-General, 
Commanding Ninth Division. 


WINBURG, 
16th May 1900. 


From Field-Marshal Lord Roberts to Lieut.-General 
Sir H. Colvile, K.C.M.G., &c., Com- 


manding Ninth Division. 


Army Head-quarters, South Africa, 
Memorandum, Kroonstad, 21st May, 1900. 


With reference to the attached memorandum, I am 
of opinion that, on his arrival at Boesman’s Kop about 
noon on 31st March, Lieut.-General Sir H. Colvile 
acted injudiciously in sending his Deputy-Assistant 
Adjutant-General to summon Brigadier-General Broad- 
wood, whose column had been seriously engaged with 
the enemy and was then halted about two miles to the 
eastward. If Lieutenant-General Colvile had ridden 
on himself to Brigadier-General Broadwood he could 
have ascertained at once what the actual situation was, 
how he could best assist the force which he had been 
directed to support, and what would be the best chance 
of recovering the captured guns and convoy. 


I am further of opinion that Brigadier-General 
Broadwood, who bad been fighting since daybreak, 
and whose troops were still within striking distance of 
the enemy, would not have been justified in leaving 
his command for the purpose of communicating with 
Lieut.-General Colvile. That Brigadier-General Broad- 
wood should have been worn out and perhaps, to some 
extent, overwhelmed by the reverse which his column 
had sustained, is not surprising, and on this account 
it was all the more necessary that Lieut.-General Colvile 
should have lost no time in acquainting himself with 
the situation and assuming the initiative. 


Even if Brigadier-General Broadwood had complied 
with Lieut-General Colvile’s order to join him at Boes- 
man’s Kop, serious delay must have occurred, as the 
Staff Officer from the Ninth Division had first to find 
Brigadier-General Broadwood, and the latter would have 
had to ride back and finally rejoin his troops before any 
concerted movement could have taken place. 


By remaining inactive for some time at Boesman’s 
Kop and afterwards moving on Watervaal Drift, Lieut.- 
General Colvile gave the enemy an opportunity of 
removing the guns and convoy unmolested. They were 
not slow to avail themselves of this opportunity, and 
by the time the Cavalry under Lieut.-General French 
came up, any idea of turning the enemy's flank or 
rutting off their retreat had to be abandoned, as during 
«he night the Boers had rapidly retired eastwards. 


Roserrs, FPield-Marshal, 
Commanding in Chief, South Africa, 


APPENDIX II, 





STrarr Curer OFFICER’s TIME-TABLE OF SANNA’S 
Post AFFATR, 31st Marcu, 1900. 
7 


Left Bloemfontein - - - - - 5.30 a.m. 
Genera] Colvile reached Bushman’s Kop 
with his Staff - - : 2 - 11.15 a.m. 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE: 


General Macdonaid, leading Highland 
Brigade, arrived abreast of Bushman’s 


ee PES 9 eee a 
The rear part of Division did not close _ 
up to Bushman’s Kop - Me - till past noon 


- At 12.40 p.m. General Colvile issued orders for turning 
movement via Waterfall Drift, and at 1 p.m. Division 
was moving. 


3.25 p.m. Highland Brigade hotly engaged. 





APPENDIX III. 





SMALLDEEL, 3 p.m. 
GENERAL CoLvILE, Winburg. 


May 6th. 

You will have to garrison Winburg when Ian Hamilton 
goes on, and as it is impossible to send you supplies, you 
must supply yourself from country ; make the people 
bake bread and collect live stock for your wants. Do 
what you can to repair telegraph line between us, we will 
also send out from rere 


C. of S., SMALLDEEL STN. 


APPENDIX IV. 


Immediate. 
War Office, 
London, S.W. 
15th September, 1900. 
57521 
1174 
Sir, 


Lam directed by the Secretary of State for 
War to inform you that the Commander-in-Chief has 
approved of your resuming the command of the Infantry 
Brigade at Gibraltar from the 1st October next, to 
complete your period of service therein, exclusive of the 
time you were serving in South Africa, and I am to 
request that you will hold yourself in readiness to 
embark in time to take up the duties on the above date. 
Please acknowledge the receipt thereof, and return the 
enclosed form to this Department. 


IT am, Sir, 
Your obedient Servant, 
(Signed) H.C. B. Farrant, A.A.G, for A.G. 
Major-General Sir H. E. Corvits, K.C.M.G., 
C.B., ete., etc., 
Lightwater, Bagshot. 





APPENDIX V. 


Copy. 


Confidential. 
War Office, 
16th December, 1900 


My dear General, 
In the temporary absence of the Military 


Secretary, an unpleasant duty devolves on me 

The Secretary of State having discussed by telegraph 
the incident of the surrender of No. XIII Imperial Yeo- 
manry battalion, concurs with Lord Roberts that you 
were mainly responsible for the surrender, and has reluc- 
tantly come to the conclusion that you cannot be per- 
mitted to retain your command. 

T am directed to request you will hand in your resigna- 
tion to General Sir George White on receipt of this letter 
and quit Gibraltar. 


[ am sending a copy of this letter to Sir George, but 
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do not propose to write through the usual channel, as it 
may be less vexatious to you if the resignation appears 
to be voluntary. 
Yours truly, 
(Signed) Evetyn Woop (A.C.) 


Major-General Sir Henry Cotviie, K.C.M.G., C.B. 
Gibraltar. 


Envelope addressed : 
CoNFIDENTIAL, 


Major-General Sir Henry Cotvite, K.C.M.G., C.B, 
Gibraltar. ; 
E. W. 


APPENDIX VI. 


Copy. 


On my way home between Middleburg and Pretoria on 
the 10th November, 1900, I met in the train an Imperial 
Yeomanry Officer—Routledge or Rutledge by name—I 
think a subaltern, who told me he had been with Colonel 
Spragge’s Yeomanry when they were captured at Lindley, 
and had been released some little time before I met him. 


On discussing the question of the Lindley affair, he 
mentioned incidentally General Colvile’s telegram. 
Knowing that General Colvile had sent no telegram in 
connection with it, I asked him what he meant. He 
then told me that Colonel Spragge had come to Lindley 
in great haste from the railway in consequence of a 
telegram he had received at (I think) Kroonstad. This 
telegram, which he had seen (Colonel Spragge having 
shewn it to him) was addressed to Colonel Spragge by 
name—not to “O. C. Yeomanry.” It was dated Lindley, 
23rd May, and was to the effect “Tam greatly in want 
of mounted troops, come to me here at once—Colvile. ” 
(I do not know whether the signature was spelt correctly.) 


IT naturally said at once that this must be a forgery, as 
we did not get to Lindley till the 26th, and even then 
there were no telegraph instruments in the office, and the 
wire was cut. Routledge did not seem surprised, and 
said they had already (v.e., after their fight at Lindley) 
had a strong suspicion to that effect, owing to the way in 
which it was addressed. 


He also mentioned that he had subsequently heard 
that a telegraphist—by name Bell (or something 
similar)—in the Boer service had played a part in tapping 
the wires outside Lindley, and was suspected of having 
been connected with this matter. 


(Signed) GLEICHEN, Major, Gren. Gds. 
late D.A.A.G., for Intell., 9th Div. 8. Africa. 





APPENDIX VIL. 


Cape Town, 
Jan. 26th, 1900. 


The following instructions byField Marshal Command- 
ing-in-Chief are communicated for the guidance of all 


concerned. 
By order, 


KiIrcHENER OF KHARTOUM, 
Chief of Staff. 


Nores ror Guipance IN SoutH AFRICAN WARFARE. 


INFANTRY.—As it is desirable that full advantage 
should be taken of the experience gained during the 
past three months by our troops in South Africa, the 
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following notes are issued for the guidance of all who Correspon- 
may find themselves in command of a force (large or dence. 
small) on service in the field . . . . — 


Against such an enemy any attempt to take a position 
by direct attack will assuredly fail. The only hope of 
success lies in being able to turn one or both flanks, or, 
what would in many instances be equally effective, to 


threaten to cut the enemy’s line of communication. 


. 


_ An essential point, and one which must never be lost 

sight of, is the power of endurance of the Infantry 
soldier. If Infantry soldiers (carrying as they do a con- 
siderable weight on their backs) are called upon to march 
a longer distance than can reasonably be expected from 
men in a normal state of health, or if they are injudi- 
ciously pressed as regards the pace, they will necessarily 
commence to feel the strain before they reach a point 
where their best energies are required to surmount the 
difficulties which lie before them. If at such a period 
a man feels exhausted, moral deterioration, and the 
consequences to our arms which such deterioration 
entails, must readily supervene. 


(Signed) Rozerts, 
Commanding-in-Chief, South Africa. 





APPENDIX VIII. 


ater eet 
ril 15th, 1900. 
Dear Cowan, z 

I have just heard that it is repo: ted in camp 
that Lord Roberts was very angry with me for not re- 
capturing the guns taken at Klip Kraal on the 31st ulto. 
If this is so, I hope I may be tok , a8 it is only by having 
our mistakes pointed out that we can hope to do better 
in the future ; but, as the Chief’s only remarks to me on 
the subject were that we had made a capital march and 
that he wished he had sent me off the night before, I 
hope the rumour is not true. 


Yours sincerely, 
H. E. Cotvitez. 


Bloemfontein, 
15th April, 1900. 
Dear General, 

I have shown your letter to the Chief, and he 
desires me to say that you must not believe idle 
rumours. If Lord Roberts had felt as the rumour credits 
him with feeling, he would have told you so before any- 
one else. 

Yours sincerely, 
H. V. Cowan. 
General Sir H. Cotvits, &c., &e., &e. 





APPENDIX IX. 


Received June 20th. 
Cable Cart, 24th Front, 
G. O. C., Ninth Div., Ventersburg. 
19th May. 24th Yeomanry are so late they cannot 
catch you at Ventersburg. You must march without 
them. They will join you later wa Kroonstad. 


C. of S 


APPENDIX X, 


18 Kroonstad. 
G. O. C., Winburg, 
ki wrap C. 1692. 18th May. 
unter occupie ristiana on Tuesday unoppos 

and expected to be at Phokwani last ah: Stoo 
Methuen occupied Hoopstad yesterday without opposi- 
tion. Ian Hamilton after trifling affair entered Lindley 
yesterday. M.S. C. 





~1 
bo 
ar) 


Lieut. - 
General Sir 


J. D. French, 


.C.B., 
K.C.M.G. 


27 Feb. 1903 





MINUTES OF EVIDENCE: = _ 


FORTY-THIRD DAY. 





Friday, 27th February 1903. 





PRESENT : 


The Right Hon. The Earl of Excrn ann Kincarping, K.G., G.C.8.1., G.C.1.E. (Chatrman). 


The Right Hon. The Viscount Esumr, .0.B., K.C.v.0. 
The Right Hon. The Lord Stratacona anp Mount- 
Royat, G.C.M.G. 
The Right Hon. Sir 
GoOLDIE, K.C.M.G. 


Grorce Dasnwoop TavuBMAN- 


Lieut.-General Sir J. D. Frenou, 


17127. (Chairman.) You joined Sir George White’s 
force, I think, on the 15th of October, 1899 ?—Yes. 


17128. And you took command of the Cavalry 7— 
That is so. 


17129. You have been good enough to give us a 
summary of the evidence that you are prepared to give. 
With your permission we will put it in ?7—If you please. 


The summary is as follows :— 


1. Adequacy in point of strength of the forces in 
the field at different dates to the work which they had 
to do. 


(A.) Natal (October 15th to November 4th). 
(B.) Colesberg Operations. 


(C.) Operations for the relief of Kimberley and cul- 
minating in the capture of Bloemfontein. 


(D.) Operations culminating in the capture of Pretoria- 


(A.) Natal (October 15th to November 4th). 


War broke out on October 11th, 1899. I reached 
Ladysmith on the morning of October 16th, and at once 
assumed command of the Cavalry in Natal, under the 
supreme command of Sir G. White. 

I was in command at the battle of Elandslaagte, and 
was present in command of the Cavalry at the action of 
Rietfontein and the battle of Lombard’s Kop. I also 
directed reconnaissances in strength on most other days 
during my stay in Natal. 

IT am inclined to the opinion that had a vigorous 
offensive and pursuit been carried out immediately fol- 
lowing the victory of Elandslaagte—in conjunction with 
the forces at Dundee—the forces might conceivably 
have proved adequate to the task they had to perform, 
which I take to have been the keeping open of Ladysmith 
until reinforcements could arrive. 


(B.) Colesberg Operations. 


In the North of Cape Colony for some weeks after the 
commencement of the War, there were only a handful 
of troops. 

Only a company of Infantry were at the important 
junction and depét of De Aar, and the same number at 
Naauwpoort. On November 21st the mounted garrison 
at Naauwpoort numbered 75 men ! 

The first batch of Regular Cavalry only began to reach 
Naauwpoort at the end of November, and it was the end 
of December before the horses were really fit for work 
in the field. 

I deduce from this that in the case of an over-sea expe- 
dition, the mounted troops should go first, and had they 
been so sent at the end of 1899, the strength of the forces 

under me at Colesberg might have been barely adequate 
to the work in hand. 

The task set me by Sir R. Buller was to turn the enemy 
out of Colesberg, and endeavour to drive them back over 
the Orange River. The troops available only became 
adequate (in point of strength) to this task towards the 

end of January, 1900 when Lord Roberts had arrived 
and laid strict injunctions upon ie not to commit myself 
to any serious engagement. 


Admiral Sir Jonn Ommanney HOPKINS, G.C.B. 
Sir Joun Epaz. 


Bernarp H. Horranp, Esq., Secretary. 


K.C.B., K.0.M.G., called and examined. 


(C.) Operations for the relief of Kimberley and culmi- 
natina in the capture of Bloemfontein. 


On February 11th, 1900, the Cavalry Division started 
from Modder River to the Relief of Kimberley. The 
passage of the Reit River was forced in the action of 
February 12th. 

The action at the Modder River and the establishment 
of ne Division on the further bank took place on the 
13th. 

Kimberley was relieved on the 15th. 

The action at Macfarlane’s Station was fought on the 
16th, and Cronje was headed at Paardeberg on the 17th. 

Fighting took place on every subsequent day till 
Cronje’s surrender. Later on followed the actions of - 
Poplar Grove and Driefontein and the capture of 
Bloemfontein. 

The strength of the Division at different dates shows 
that although the numbers at starting were adequate, 
there being no reserve of men or horses to keep them up, 
they were certainly inadequate before the close of this 
series of operations. 

Looking to the future, the remedy seems to be to lay 
down the rule that when a regiment mobilises the reserve 
squadron should be simultaneously organised into a 
depét and sent to the base over-sea to prepare drafts for 
corps at the front. 


(D.) Operations culminating in the capture of 
Pretoria. 


During this series of operations the want of an effective 
system of pushing up Remounts in working condition 
was still more felt, and the Cavalry Division was, there- 
fore, very much below the strength it should have been 
to undertake many of the tasks which fell to its lot. 


2. The quality of the men of Regular and Auxiliary 
forces in respect of shooting capacity, marching, horse- 
manship and horsemastership, entrenchment and cover, 
general physique, morale and intelligence, regard being 
had both to the quality of the men when they arrived 
in South Africa and to any improvement in the course 
of the campaign. Any deductions from the experience 
of the War with regard to the future training of the men 
may also be suggested. 


Shooting. 


At the commencement of the campaign, the 
shooting of our troops was moderate. The Cavalry 
were indifferently armed. The Lee-Enfield carbine was 
badly sighted, had a short range, and was a clumsy 
weapon to shoot with. The sighting and magazines of 
the Lee-Enfield rifle were also clumsy. 

Many of the hurriedly-raised South Africans could 
not shoot at all, and wasted much ammunition. Some 
of the over-sea Colonials shot well. 


Deductions. 


More ammunition must be allowed for peace training. 

Exercises in “‘ Field Firing ” must be constantly carried _ 
out. ; ‘ 

Miniature ranges must be provided in barracks, and 
shooting made almost a part of a soldier’s daily life. 
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still more necesssary under the present system of three Lieut.- 


Marching. p : . 
years’ service, and will be difficult to carry out in General Sir 


first landed were quite unfit é 
to Maerch Toetieanatly improgal fed after two England without a more extended Manceuvres Act. J. 4 a rene 
or three months marched extremely well. K.C.M.G. 


The Cavalry and Artillery were handicapped by unfit 
and underfed horses and by the excessive weights of 
saddlery and equipment. This was gradually reduced 
as the campaign proceeded, the Cavalry discarding even 
their wallets and carrying only stripped saddles and 
blankets. (Many casualties were caused by inferior 
saddles and cheap blankets—a very false economy.) 


Deductions. 


The question of providing light regimental trans- 
port to carry the daily requirements of men and 
horses is most urgent. The recent war proves 
clearly that, with the extended operations and increased 
mobility now necessary, it is impossible for the fighting 
men of any branch of the service to be loaded up with 
the paraphernalia necessary for their warmth and 
sustenance at night. Articles such as picket pegs, 
blankets, mess-tins, cooking utensils, forage and rations 
must be carried by some light transport (either wheeled 
or pack according to nature of theatre of war). 


Horsemanship and Horsemastership. 


This varied greatly in different classes of troops; it 
seems best to deal separately with each. 


(a.) Regular Cavalry. 


Horsemanship was generally good, and improved 
during the campaign as the men grew accustomed to 
ride over rough ground. 


Horsemastership. 


Regimental officers and men were very careful of 
their horses, but their training, especially in regiments 
from England, had been’ too narrow. They under- 
stood stable management better than the care of 
horses in the field. For example, very few officers could, 
at the commencement of the campaign, select the best 
grazing grounds, as they were ignorant of the African 
veldt, nor did the grazing guards understand the art of 
leaving the horses quiet while grazing. At the com- 
mencement of the campaign, partly owing to strict orders 
re looting, many opportunities of foraging were neglected, 
and it was very often difficult to obtain an adequate 
supply of good water when operating in large masses. 
Few officers or men understand how to feed horses on 
maize, barley, or wheat, which were often to be found in 
the farms ; they either over-fed them, thereby impairing 
their digestions and giving them Laminitis, or refused 
to risk this evil, neglecting available supplies. Towards 
the end of the campaign officers understood better the 
moderate use of unaccustomed feed, and how to keep 
horses fit on whatever supplies were available. 


(b.) Mounted Infantry. 


At the commencement of the War (December, 
1899) excepting a few companies furnished by 
regiments stationed in South Africa, the men could 
scarcely retain their seats at a trot over rough 
ground and were entirely ignorant of the first principles 
of the care of horses. After three months or so, they 
improved in riding, but few ever became good enough 
riders to be fit for scouting work. Units also improved 
in horsemastership as the campaign progressed. 


(c.) Colonials. 


The over-sea Colonials were good horsemen, but 
bad horsemasters A squadron 1st Australian Horse 
joined the lst Cavalry Brigade at Osfontein, on 
March 6th. It was exceptionally well horsed, yet 
by the end of the month only 10 horses were fit 
for duty The squadrons of the Scots Greys, to which 
regiment the 1st Australian Horse were attached, were 
reduced in the same period to an average of 30 horses 
per squadron. 


Deductions. 


Cavalry soldiers require more training in riding 
in the open and over rough country. This will be 


Entrenchment and Cover. 


The men soon became quick at taking cover, and 
learned to build themselves sangars of stones when in 
action or on outpost duty. Although the Cavalry 
were not provided with entrenching tools, troops 
detailed for outpost duty, after some experience, 
entrenched themselves with spades carried on the 
wagons when the ground was not stony enough to 
enable them to construct sangars. 

General physique, morale, and intelligence of the 
Cavalry Division were good. Many of the Dragoon and 
Lancer reservists were, however, far too big and heavy. 


3. Deductions from the experience of the War in con- 
nection with the general question of the training and 
duties of Staff and Regimental Officers. 


(a.) Training of Staff Officers. 

Besides training officers at the Staff College, a large 
proportion of officers should yearly take part in Staff 
Tours under competent offiaers. By this means uni- 
formity of ideas in staff management and tactics generally 
would gradually be produced throughout the Army. 


Tacties crystallise in Orders : it is essential for officers 
to be able to understand how to interpret orders cor- 
rectly, and also to be able to issue clear, complete, and 
concise orders. 


Again, Generals and their staffs should as far as 
possible be accustomed to work together during times 
of peace, and general officers should have a voice in 
selecting their Staff officers. On leaving Modder River 
for Kimberley, the Generals of Cavalry Brigades and 
their Staff officers were all new to each other ; this was 
a great disadvantage. 


(b.) Training of Regimental Officers. 

The self-denial, energy, and general discretion dis- 
played by the regimental officer of the Regular Army 
throughout the South African War are beyond all praise. 
His character as a thorough sportsman and a gentleman 
will last in the traditions of this Empire. At the same 
time, chiefly owing to want of opportunity in peace 
time (viz., few men or horses to train, with but little 
ground on which to drill and manceuvre in England) 
he took the field less proficient than he might have 
been in the tactical methods required by modern war. 
Looking back at the manner in which our regimental 
officers were constantly handicapped in their efforts to 
learn their work prior to the War, their attention to 
duty and general keenness in their work must be 
regarded as very remarkable. 


Deductions : 


First.—Strong squadrons should be maintained in 
peace. 


Second.—Give troop, squadron, regimental and 
brigade commanders more opportunities for 
training their commands in open country, where 
mounted and dismounted tactical exercises can 
be carried out in a manner resembling the con- 
dition of actual war. 


Third.—In order to enable officers to denote the 
requisite time to their tactical instruction, more 
must be required from non-commissioned officers 
in supervising men at stables and in performing 
minor duties in barracks than has formerly been 
the case. 


4, Supplies of ammunition, equipment, food, and 
forage. Under this head the Commission desire evidence 
as to :— 


(a.) The method and sufficiency of supply in the field. 
(b.) Quality of supplies. 

(c.) Any delay or failure on the part of the contractors. 
(d.) The number and quality of horses, 

(The method of supplying the cavalry Division on the 


march is shown, generally, in the Report printed as an 
Appendix “ A” to this day’s Evidence. Vide page 317.) 
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(a.) The Method™and Sufficiency of Supply in the Field. 
The method of supply was satisfactory ; men as @ 


J. D. French, rule had ample rations, bu‘ there was seldom a suffi- 
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ciency of forage. The quantity of food necessary for 
horses in hard work is from 15 to 20 lbs. daily, of a 


Feb. 1903. mixed ration of oats or other grain to give nourishment, 


-_ — 


and hay or chaff to furnish bulk. In South Africa full 
rations were generally 10 lbs. oats. Hay was never 
procurable excepting in standing camp on the railway. 
At Paardeberg the grain ration was reduced to 4 lbs. 
per day. From February 10th to March 7th, 1900, 
horses were on reduced rations, even when the full 
ration would have been insufficient. The grazing was 
indifferent and quite inadequate for the large number 
of horses cencentrated. It was seldom possible to graze 
troop horses more than three or four hours a day. 


(b.) Quality of Supplies. 

The quality of the rations was generally good, 
but it was often issued in unsuitable quantities. For 
mounted troops rations should be drawn in a 
form suitable for issue to individuals. Cavalry- 
men are always liable to be sent off on detached 
duties, as signallers, orderlies, messengers, on small 
patrols and on various detachments. The bully beef 
was generally issued in 7 lbs. tins. This was most in- 
convenient. The man carrying the tin for his mess- 
mates might be sent off on detached duty, or his horse 
might be shot or succumb to fatigue, or some of his 
mess-mates might be sent on detached duties. More- 
over, a 7 lbs. tin was liable to displace the balance of the 
saddle and cause asore back. This was our experience on 
the march to Kimberley. In any case, tins of canned 
meat exceeding 2 lbs. weight are quite unsuitable for 
Cavalry. 


Forage consisted generally of uncrushed oats. This 
alone is unsuitable food for weary, overtaxed horses. 
Compressed forage consisting of crushed oats, peas, 
beans, chaffed hay and lucerne and molassene would 
be much preferable. Hungry horses will bolt whole 
oats and derive little benefit, whereas compressed forage 
cannot be bolted and is more easily digested. In future, 
slabs of some such compressed forage should be manu- 
factured and issued of sizes suitable for individuals to 
carry. 


(c.) Delay or Failure on part of Contractors. 
No evidence on this subject is available. 


(d.) Numbers and Quality of Horses. 


The question as to the “numbers of horses’? is 
dealt with partly under heading No. 1, Veterinary 
Report for May, to show state of remounts received 
for the general advance, will be found as an Appendix 
‘““B” to this day's Evidence. (Vide page 318, post.) 

The well-trained English horses of the Cavalry 
Division were reduced by one-third when the 
Division reached Paardeberg, and by two-thirds 
when it reached Bloemfontein. At Bloemfontein 
the remounts issued were good English horses, 
mostly registered horses, with many of the hunter 
type. Unfortunately it was necessary for brigades 
to march as soon as they received their remounts. These 
were fresh from rail and ship, and only a few extra- 
ordinarily-constitutioned horses survived this treat- 
ment. At this time the Cavalry suffered greatly from 
lack of farriers, regiments having to send some of 
their farriers to the remount department and veteri- 
nary hospitals, where staff farriers were deficient. Also 
the Mounted Infantry were provided with some farriers 
from the Cavalry. Many horses had been left vnshod 
from the day they were embarked, and time and men 
were lacking to shoe all the remounts before marching. 
At Kroonstad more remounts were received, but of 
inferior quality to those issued at Bloemfontein. The 
Cavalry Division was again remounted at Pretoria, but 
the remounts had further deteriorated in quality, con- 
ee largely of Hungarians of the harness or Hackney 

ype. 

5. Land Transport, including th i 

Ox and Mule transport cea cette Eran oo 

_ Oxen are unsuited for transport with mounted troops 

in touch with the enemy owing to the hours during 

which they can work, and at which they must be out- 
spanned to graze. 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE: 


The mule transport rendered most valuable service. 
No traction trains were used in connection with the 
Cavalry Division. 


6. The Adequacy of Medical and Engineer services. 


(a.) Medical Services.—The Medical services were 
always sufficient ; but some of the Colonial ambulance 
corps seemed to be equipped more suitably for 
operating with mounted troops than those sent from 
England. , 

%b.) Engineer Services.—In the earlier stages of the 
War, Mounted Engineers to accompany Cavalry regi- 
ments and Brigades were not always sufficient. 

In a country like Europe, where river beds containing 
water have to be crossed, the want of Mounted Engineers 
will be more urgently required with Brigades than was 
the case in South Africa. 


7. The Effectiveness of the Guns, Rifles and other 
Armament used. 

(a.), 12-pr. Horse Artillery gun was of very little 
value. 

(b.) 15-pr. field gun a fair gun, but inferior to the 
majority of the enemy’s field ordnance. It is not up 
to the requirements of modern warfare. 

(c.) Pom-pom. Its moral power is greater than its 
actual killing properties would seem to warrant. Every 
Cavalry Brigade should be accompanied by two pom- 
poms. 

(d.) The clearness of the atmosphere and high ridges 
in South Africa enabled ordnance of longer range 
to be used than could ever be used in Europe. 

(e.) A new pattern rifle is being issued to Cavalry and 
Infantry, so it seems unnecessary to complain now of 
defects of the old pattern. 

(f.) The method of carrying machine guns requires 
modification to admit of gun being carried either on 
wheels or on pack horses as country necessitates. 


8. Efficiency of the Organisation of the Army. 

I have not touched upon the question in this precis, 
as it appears to me so big a subject, and depends so very 
much upon what are decided to be the possible theatres 
in which we may have to fight for the defence of any 
part of the Empire. 

I shall be prepared to answer any questions or give 
any information which the Commission may desire. 


17130. The first matter is with regard to the adequacy 
of the forces employed. What have you to say 
with regard to that in Natal?—I have to say 
very much what I have said here. I do not 
know whether I could absolutely say so de- 
cidedly or not, but I think it is quite conceivable had 
we pursued after the battle of Elandslaagte, and gone | 
on in conjunction with the troops from Talana, that 
Ladysmith might not have been shut up. I think it 
is quite possible the Boers might have retired then 
behind the Biggarsberg on Newcastle, and Ladysmith 
might possibly have been kept open until we were suffi- 
ciently reinforced to hold, we will say, a line something 
like the line of the Biggarsberg. But there was another 
occasion upon which I think, had a certain event come 
off, it would have made a great difference. That was 
on the Friday after Elandslaagte, the night of the 
27th. I was operating with the cavalry nearly every 
day, and on, I think it was, the 25th or the 26th, General 
Yule’s column came into Ladysmith, and they were 
pursued not at all vigorously by Lucas Meyer and some 
2,000 to 3,000 Boers. Sir George White sent me 
out with the Cavalry Division on the morning of the 
27th at daybreak, toreconnoitre Lucas Meyer, out to the 
east, or rather tothe north of east, of Ladysmith. Inthe 
morning and during the forenoon I was able to draw 
the enemy’s fire of at least 1,000 to 1,500 men, and 
several guns, I think Lucas Meyer supposed that he 
was going to be attacked there, and he was evidently 
taking up a defensive position. I managed to get two 
or three sketches of the position, one very good one was 
done by a young cavalry officer, adjutant of one of the 
regiments there, and I formed a very good idea of what 
the position was like. Isent back the whole intelligence 
to Sir George White in Ladysmith in the course of the 
day. He sent me out considerable reinforeement— 
four battalions of Infantry, I, think it was, two more 
batteries, and another cavalry regiment. These 
reached me about seven o’clock in the evening, 
when I was in bivouac to the east of Lombard’s Kop. 
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—I am afraid 1 cannot very well answer that question Lieut. 
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because it would be so very much of a guess. I mean eneral Sir 


Lucas Meyer at daybreak. I issued orders for the 


attack, and made all arrangements, and we had so much depends upon, when you get troops, how 7: pd 
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best possible manner, of course. Another brigade, 27 Feb. 1:03. 


to come back into Ladysmith at once, that he could 
not risk the attack because he was threatened by the 
Free Staters on the west. My own opinion is (it is only my 
opinion) that had that attack taken place Ladysmith 
might not have been shut up. I firmly believe that it 
would have been successful, because I had the same men, 
a great many of them, with me as I had at Elandslaacte, 
who a few days before had very successfully attacked 
the position, and the men were very confident ; and J 
had an excellent Infantry leader with me in Sir Ian 
Hamilton. I think, therefore, it would have been suc- 
cessful, and had it been successful, I think it would 
also have induced the Boers to retire behind the Biggars- 
berg. 


17131. Those of course are points of tactics ?— 
Quite so. 


17132. We are very glad to hear your opinion upon 
that, but it is not for us to express an opinion 7—My 
point of course is that the forces might then have been 
adequate for the object in view. 


17133. Do you think that even if that attack had 
been successfully carried out the number of British 
troops in the Colony were sufficient to prevent Lady- 
smith being enclosed afterwards ?—I think they might 
have been. I think the Boers might have been 
so subdued for the time, that they might have retired 
and not taken up the forward positions which they did, 
because in reconnoitring them I noticed the whole time 
they were extremely careful in the way they advanced. 


17134. We have had some evidence that the fight at 
Talana had a considerable effect upon the Boers ; that 
even though the retreat from Dundee followed, the 
actual fighting at Talana had an effect upon the Boers, 
and what I gather is that you think another attack 
and the same successful result would also have influenced 
their action afterwards ?—I think it would, and it 
would have made Sir George White’s force perhaps 
strong enough to be adequate in fact to hold the enemy 
off Ladysmith until reinforcements arrived. 


17135. You say in your précis that immediately 
after Elandslaagte was the point of time at which you 
would have wished a stronger offensive ?—Yes, that 
was the first time, and the second time was the time 
which I have just narrated. 


17136. At that particular point of time the force from 
Dundee had not arrived, had it ?—No, Elandslaagte 
was fought the day after the battle of Talana Hill. 


(17187. Because you say here, “in conjunction 
with the forces at Dundee ” ?—Yes, I mean in con- 
junction with the forces at Dundee. 


17138. But then the force from Dundee might not have 
been in conjunction at the time ?—I think the pressure 
would have been taken off the troops at Dundee by reason 
of our pursuit from Elandslaagte. 


17139. Still it comes to this, that if everything 
had come off all right the results which you foreshadow 
might have happened ?—Yes, exactly. 


17140. It was a question of opinion all through ?— 
It was a question of opinion all through. 


17141. (Sir George Taubman-Goldie.) But is it your 
opinion that if the brigade had not been at Dundee, 
but concentrated with Sir George White’s force at 
first, you could have inflicted a blow upon the Boers 
which would have checked them for a time, supposing 
that political considerations had admitted of it ?—No ; 
I think it is possible that they would have been better 
at Dundee, and we should not have had so much chance 
had Dundee not been occupied. 


17142. On the whole you approve of Dundee being 
held !—Yes. Having commenced a very forward policy 
the only thing to do was to carry it through. 


17143. What number of extra men would herve made 
the force adequate to drive the Boers back behind the 
Biggarsberg, and to hold them in check for a certain 
time, given a fair amount of probability, in your opinion ? 


would you say ?—Another brigade would, of course, have 
helped very much indeed. Another brigade would 
have made it almost a certainty, I think, because the 
weak point was Van Reenan’s Pass, west of Ladysmith, 
and another brigade would have provided for that. 


17145. (Chairman.) Another brigade means 5,000 
men ?—That would be a fairly strong brigade. 


17146. (Sir George Taubman-Goldie.) The Dundee 
Brigade was about 4,000 strong ?—Yes. 


17147. (Lord Strathcona and Mount-Royal.) Yo 
do not care to give any decided opinion with regard to 
that ?—No, I would not give any absolutely decided 
opinion. I can give a decided opinion on that last 
question in saying that if, another brigade had been 
available we could have done that. As it was I think 
it might have been done, but if another brigade had 
been there I am sure it might. 


17148. It would have secured the position ?—Until 
further reinforcements arrived. 


17149. (Chairman.) At Elandslaagte the troops be- 
haved well, did they not !—Very well indeed ; no troops 
could possibly have behaved better. 


17150. A question has been raised in the way of 
criticism of the Cavalry retirement upon Ladysmith ?— 
—On what occasion ? 


17151. At tne battle of Ladysmith.—On the 30th 
October, do you mean ? 


17152. Yes. Can you say anything as to that ?—On 
that point I can speak with the greatest confidence. 


17153. Yes, we were referred to you as being able to 
give a decisive opinion ?—There was absolutely no kind 
of a hasty retirement. On the other hand, what took 
place was this: I was holding the line of kopjes to the 
east of Lombard’s Kop Gf you follow the place I mean), 
and I got Sir George White’s order to retire. I had 
commenced the retirement, in fact the men were 
just running down off the kopjes, when it was reported 
to. me that some Infantry were still in position on our 
left ; this was a false report, but I returned the men 
to their positions at once. 


17154. To relieve ?—In order to make sure that the 
Infantry had retired before the Cavalry gave up their 
position, but I found out afterwards that this was a 
false report. Again we came back. On passing 
through Lombard’s Kop with the whole of the Cavalry 
I -was so struck with the strength of the position 
and how easily it might be held, that I halted the 
whole of the Cavalry for, I should think, nearly an 
hour, while I sent a message back to Sir George White to 
ask him to let me hold Lombard’s Kop. I told him that | 
coulu do it easily with a few troops, and I did not think 
it was a good thing toleaveit. The answer I got back 
from Sir George White was that I was to obey my orders, 
and by that time nearly all the troops were back close 
to Ladysmith. 


17155. There has been a statement that “a seething - 
mass of clumsy broken Cavalry charged down the 
narrow neck on the west of Lombard’s ‘Kop,”’ is that 
an exaggerated account ?—There is no truth in it. 
The 5th Lancers got separated in some way or another 
during a flank movement I was making with the 
whole Division to try and outflank the enemy. We 
were under a heavy shell fire, and whether the Com- 
manding Officer of the 5th Lancers thought he could 
get better cover, or what it was, I do not know, but 
at any rate he did break away from the Division, and 
I could not find him for two or three hours. I sent 
everywhere I could think of after him, but I could not 
get hold of him, but I knew he was wandering 
about in a rather aimless way somewhere to the west 
of Lombard’s Kop. The statement to which you refer 
is pure invention 


17156. That was early in the day ?—That was early 
in the day. I think about 8 o’clock in the morning. 


17157. I think the passage I refer to purports ic 
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relate to the retirement of the troops into Ladysmith at 
the end of the battle 7—Exactly. 


17158. At the retirement of the Cavalry at a quarter 
past 12 and the withdrawal of the Cavalry into Lady- 
smith there waS nothing of the kind ?—Absolutely 
nothing of the kind ; very much the contrary, because 
I was holding them for an hour at Lombard’s Kop 
asking Sir George White if he really wished me to give 
up Lombard’s Kop. 

17159. There was nothing that would have affected 
the morale of the Cavalry afterwards ?—Nothing what- 
ever. 


17160. Then the next phase of the operations that 
you speak of is after you left Natal. You left Natal 
before the siege began ?—I left Ladysmith the day 
it was shut up. I left with the last train that came 
out. 


17161. Then you went to the North of Cape Colony ? 
—Yes, I went to Colesberg. 


17162. And there, I understand, again you found 
your force inadequate ?—Most decidedly, the force was 
very inadequate there. 


17163. Especially in mounted men ?—Especially in 
mounted men. 


17164. And your conclusion from that is that 
mounted men ought to have come out at the beginning 
of the expedition ?—I think they should have come out 
at the very first. Even then they would have been 
barely in time. 


17165. That, I suppose, relates to the special circum- 
stances of the South African case. It would not always 
be the case that the mounted troops ought to come 
across first, would it?—I think so; in any oversea 
expedition I think the mounted troops ought to go 
first, because it gives the horses a chance of recovering 
from their voyage, and they would probably be fit to 
go on when the Infantry arrived. 


17166. (Sir George Taubman-Goldie.) And the same 
applies to Artillery there ?—The same applies to the 
Artillery there. 


17167. (Chairman.) It is mainly on the ground of 
acclimatisation of the horses, then, that you think the 
Cavalry ought to go out at the commencement ?—And 
also partly because I think mounted troops are always 
required first in a campaign for reconnoitring purposes. 


17168. But they would not probably be acquired 
until there was some force of Infantry to move with 
them or immediately after them?—Probably in a 
European campaign mounted troops ought to be two 
or three days’ march ahead of the Infantry. 


17169. As part of the same movement ?—It is 
conceivable that you might have first of all a very big 
Cavalry reconnaisance in any campaign. And then 
there are other objectives, such as deranging and 
hindering the enemy’s mobilization. 


17170. So that you were crippled in your operations 
there until after Lord Roberts’ arrival ?—I was very 
much crippled in that way until towards the end of 
December. Perhaps I might tell you the state of the 
Force as I had it on the different dates ? 


17171. If you please ?—On the 21st of December R 
Battery of the Royal Horse Artillery had arrived, and 
two companies of Mounted Infantry came in, which 
were previously at Hanover Road, but these companies 
were in such a state that they were really practically 
useless until the men had learned to ride better ; they 
were quite unsafe to trust, and I had to throw them 
up altogether for two or three weeks in order that they 
might be trained.. They were totally untrained. 


17172. Were they Mounted Infantry ?—Yes. 


17173. From the Regular Infantry ?—From the 
Regular Infantry. On the 25th two squadrons head- 
quarters and 12th Lancers arrived, but they left me 
again on the 2nd of December to go round the Modder 
River and reinforce Lord Methuen. Another battery 
of Horse Artillery arrived on the 27th. On the Ist 
of December the Suffolk Regiment arrived. On the 
2nd of December the New Zealand Mounted Rifles 
arrived. On the 5th December the Carabineers arrived, 
and about the sth the Inniskillings. On the 11th 
of December the 10th Hussars began to arrive, and on 
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the 14th they were complete. On the 26th the Essex 
Regiment arrived. So that during December I was 
gradually reinforced. Beginning from the end of 
November up to the end of December I was reinforced ; 
but I was not actually strong enough to really carry 
out the wishes of Sir Redvers Buller as contained in 
his orders to me until Lord Roberts arrived and General 
Kelly-Kenny’s Division came up to Naauwpoort. 


17174. What was the particular object of your 
operation ?—I was ordered by Sir Redvers Buller to 
keep the enemy back first of all; and secondly, if 1 
possibly could do it, to turn the Boers out of Colesberg. 
and drive them across the Orange River. 


17175. So as to get possession of the bridge ?—So 
as to get possession of the bridge. Slr Redvers wanted 
to clear the north of the Colony. 


17176. And that was never possible ?—That was 
never possible. It was quite possible somewhere about 
the middle or the end of January when I had these 
reinforcements, and I could have done it then, but Lord 
Roberts ordered me not to embark on any enter- 
prise where I should have any considerable losses. 


17177. So you then moved on to join in his opera- 
tions ?—Yes, I then moved on to Kimberley. 


17178. And there again there was the same deficiency 
in your strength, but it was more in the nature of 
having no reserve ?—That was so. The waste of 
Cavalry in undertaking operations of that kind is 
tremendous, and I think always must be. I think there 
was not sufficient provision made for pushing up reserves 
of horses. 


17179. Do you speak of the reserve squadron—_ 
that squadron that is generally kept at home ?—Yes. 


17180. You think that in case of an expedition it 
ought to come out ?—Yes, it ought to come out and 
remain at the base. 


17181. In the late War there was no reserve of that 
kind ?—No. 


17182. So that if you had losses your force was 
diminished ?—It was diminished to a tremendous 
extent. 


17183. A good deal has been said about the condition 
of the horses in consequence of that march. Is there 
anything you wish to say with regard to that ?—Of 
course they had very little food. Horses cannot 
possibly be kept alive on very hard work like that 
unless they are fed, and it was impossible to feed them. 


17184. You could not carry the forage with you 7— 
We could not carry it with us, and after Paardeberg 
it was not available. 


17185. I think you go into the question of horses 
later on ?—I could give the various strengths of the 
Division, which would probably be interesting to you. 


17186. Thank you ?—I can give you the causalties 
in horses during the march to Koodoes Rand Drift and 
Kimberley. The Division left the Modder River with 
5,027 horses. On the 28th of February, the day before 
the surrender of Cronje at Paardeberg, the strength 
of the Division was 3,553 horses—we had lost some: 
1,500 horses. 

17187. What did the men do? You had to make: 
them march, I suppose ?7—Yes. We got remounts, of 
course, very soon after that. When we got to Bloem- 
fontein we formed depots for the men. 

17188. But before that what did they do?—They 
had to march. 

17189. You were marching too quickly for the dis- 
mounted men ?—-Yes. The strength of the Division, I 
might mention, on Monday the 5th of March—that was 
the day before Poplar Grove—was again 5,655 horses,. 
and during Poplar Grove we lost 213 horses killed’ 
and wounded and exhausted; and on Tuesday the 
13th of March, the Cavalry Division reached Bloemfon-. 
tein, and the horse casualties were as follows :— 
Cavalry, 314 killed (that is in addition to the 
number at Poplar Grove), wounded or exhausted : 
Horse Artillery, 134; total, 448 ; so that adding that 
448 to the 213 at Poplar Grove, roughly 650 horses. 
out of that 5,600 horses were killed, wounded, cr died. 
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of exhaustion on reaching Bloemfontein. The rest 
relates to a time subsequent to that. 


17190. Those are in the operations after the advance 
from Bloemfontein and up to the capture of Pretoria ? 
—Yes ; and also the Cavalry Division did a good deal 
of work to the east of Bloemfontein, at Thabanchu, 
and Sanna’s Post, and Dewetsdorp. 


17191. During that period the great difficulty was 
in pushing up the remounts ?—Yes. 


17192. So that you were below strength ?—Yes. I 
think generally I may say that in all operations after 
leaving Modder River through Kimberley, Bloemfon- 
tein, and to Johannesburg and Pretoria, the Cavalry 
Division commenced with an adequate strength, but 
they dwindled away so much that very soon they got 
down to a strength which was quite inadequate for the 
purpose. 


17193. Next you have gone into the questions of 
the quality of the men and so on; I do not think I 
need take you through those in detail unless there is 
any point on which you have anything to add ?—Nothing 
whatever. 


17194. You mention one point about dividing the 
light regimental transport ?—I think myself that the 
Cavalry soldier ought to have nothing on him at all 
except his arms and ammunition. 


17195. To take the weight off the horse ?—To take 
the weight off the horse. I think in modern war it is 
necessary that he must risk a good deal in the way of 
spending the night out and living on the country, and 
- perhaps having no food at all for a considerable time ; 
but it is absolutely impossible if Cavalry are to do their 
work, that they can be laden as they were in the last 
campaign. 

17196. (Sir George Taubman-Goldie.) Does that apply 
to campaigns in countries with small areas ?—I should 
say always. 


17197. (Chairman.) What would this light regi- 
mental transport consist of ?—Light carts, or pack 
animals, according to the nature of the country, to 
earry light equipment and food. 


17198. To carry practically what the man now 


carries with him ?—To carry practically what is on 
the horse now. 


17199. Is that a practicable thing to do, to have 
transport of that kind following close up ?—I think 
it is perfectly feasible. I would sub-divide the present 
arrangements. I would not keep all the regimental 
transport together, I would have it in three parts ; 
for the first line I would have small, light carts to 
accompany the squadrons, that is. practically taking 
off the horse everything that is on it now and putting 
it in these light carts ; for the second line I would have 
what is now the regimental transport practically ; 
and for the third line, the supply wagons. 


17200. That was really the reason why I asked the 
question. That this regimental transport which you 
mention here in your summary does not refer to the 
question which has been argued between regimental 
transport and general transport, it is a special thing 
for mounted troops ?—It is a special thing for mounted 
troops. , 

17201. But I gather from what you said just now 
that on the other point you are rather in favour of 
regimental transport as it exists under the regulations ? 
—I see no objection to regimental transport, I see no 
reason to alter the regimental transport, provided 
it is divided up, as I say, into three parts, and it is under- 
stood that only the light carts have any chance of being 
there at night, and very often they would not be there. 


17202. But you are aware that there is a considerable 
argument as to whether the system of regimental trans- 
port as provided at the beginning of the War was 
sufficient, or whether it was necessary. to supersede it ? 
—I know that argument was going on. 

17203. And have you any opinion upon that point ? 
—I am not prepared with any at the moment. 1 see 
no reason why any great alteration in that respect is 
necessary. 

17204. You think the regimental transport followed 
up by the supply column meets the general case ?—I 
think inat is so. 
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17205. Then, you divide your remarks on horseman- 
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ship and horsemastership between the different forces ? General Sur 


—Yes. 

17206. The Cavalry, I understand, you were pretty 
well satisfied with on those points ?—I think that there 
is always room for improvement. 
regiments are better than others, but, on the whole 
I was satisfied. 


17207. (Sir George Taubman-Goldie.) Are they equal 
to the Cavalry of France or Germany ?—I should think 
they are certainly better all round horsemen. 


17208. (Chairman.) And in horsemastership it is a 
good deal a matter of feeding ?—It is altogether a matter 
of feeding, I think, in the field. 


17209. And there the training of the officers and 
men has not been as precise as it might have been ?—I 
think the officers might have more experience than 
they had in the care of horses picketed out in the open, 
and also in the kind of food that often has to be given 
them in South Africa and other countries of a like kind. 
I think our Cavalry officers are splendid horsemasters 
with the kind of food they would get in this country, 
feeding horses in that way, but I think a little more 
instruction would be rather good for them as to the 
sort of food they would use and how they would uss it 
in places like South Africa. 


17210. When they had to rough it ?—When they 
had to rough it. I would not make a very strong point 
of that. I think that the horsemanship and the horse 
mastership of the Cavalry is very nearly all we can 
desire. 


17211. But with regard to the Mounted Infantry you 
were not satisfied with their riding ?—I gave you an 
instance when two companies that were sent to me 
were absolutely dangerous—in fact it was impossible 
to use them in front of the enemy, and I do not think 
their riding ever came up to the standard required for 
efficient scouts in most cases. 


17212. Are you speaking of Mounted Infantry ?—I 
am speaking of Mounted Infantry only. 


17213. As a whole 1—As a whole ; that is to say, the 
regular Mounted Infantry, which have been taken from 
Infantry regiments. J am not speaking of Colonials. 


17214. No, they come next. Do you think the 
Mounted Infantry can be made satisfactory 7—My own 
opinion is that Mounted Infantry are very useful indeed, 
and might be most valuable to enable troops to be moved 
quickly from one point of the battlefield to another ; 
but in the performance of all ordinary Cavalry work I 
do not think this class of Mounted Infantry, that is to 
say, Infantry soldiers taken away from their regiments 
and given a partial training, can ever be made suffi- 
ciently fit to take the place of Cavalry. 


17215. (Viscount Esher.) What sort of training is 
being given to the Mounted Infantry under your com- 
mand now ?—They are taken away from their battalions 
a company at a time, and they are trained under very 
good officers ; they are put through a short course of 
riding, and taught all the elementary duties of practi- 
cally a Cavalry soldier. 


17216. Do you think that the training which is given 
now at the Mounted Infantry Camp at Aldershot is such 
as you would suggest should be given to Mounted 
Infantry ?—It is the very best that can be given in the 
time. 

17217. Do you think it is useful?—Yes. But that 
rather comes into the whole question of the principle of 
Mounted Infantry. 

17218. (Sir George Taubman-Goldie.) Is not the 
object of Mounted Infantry chiefly to carry Infantry 
about rapidly from place to place ?—That should be the 
only object of it. 

17219. You do not look upon scouting as one of their 
main objects ?—I do not think they can ever be trained 
sufficiently for that. 

17220. And as regards Mounted Rifles, what do you 
say ?—They are simply a form of Cavalry. 

17221. They would scout, of course ?—They would 
scout, certainly ; the Mounted Rifles would be trained 
Cavalry soldiers to all intents and purposes. 


17222. Trained in shock tactics too ?—I would traia 
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the Mounted Rifles to understand what is meant by 
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would other Cavalry. I mean, I 
would make the main weapon of the Mounted Rifleman 
the rifle, and I would give him something to use 

3, mounted in case of necessity ; but, on the other hand, 

*T would make the Hussar and Lancer, depend mainly 
on his sword and _ lance ; and his rifle would be his 
second weapon. That is the difference I would draw 
between the two, but I would make them both equally 
good horsemen. 


17223. You said in your Summary just now that 
few of the Mounted Infantry ever became good 
enough riders to be fit for scouting work, but that is 
not their main function ?—No, it ought not to be. 


17224. (Viscount Esher.) But is there not an advan 
tage in having a certain number of men in every bat- 
talion trained for scouting purposes 1—I think it would 
be an advantage to have a few men, but not to the extent 
of a company. I think there is a great advantage in 
having some ; for instance, for an Infantry battalion on 
the march to have three, four, five, or six mounted 
men out beyond it would be a very great advantage, 
if good enough horsemen could be found. 


17925. What I understand you rather to deprecate is 
any attempt to turn_ the Mounted Infantryman into 
a Cavalry soldier ?—Exactly, or replacing the Cavalry 
soldier or saying, ““ You have so much Mcunted In- 
fantry, and therefore you cannot want Cavalry.” 


17226. (Chairman.) But you speak of the Mounted 
Rifles. What Mounted Rifles have we now I—We 
have none at all now. 


17227. And you do not count the Yeomanry as 
Mounted Rifles ?—I was thinking more of the Regular 
troops. I think the Yeomanry would make very good 
Mounted Rifles, if that was laid down to be their role ; 
my opinion is that it would bea very efficient réle for 
them to play. 


17228. But you would give them some weapon of 
offence besides their rifles ?—I would give all mounted 
riflemen that. 


17229. What do you point to ?—I would give them a 
sword. 


17230. The present Cavalry sword 7—I think the 
present Cavalry sword is the very worst that could 
possibly be used for any mounted troops at all. I am 
trying very hard now to get it altered. I think we 
want more of a rapier. 


17231. To be used with the point ?—To be used with 
the point. 


17232. Would it be better than giving them the 
bayonet ?—Yes, it would be longer. This sword that 
I mean is the Italian sword. It is about the same length 
as the present sword, it may be a little longer. 


17233. But it would not be longer than the bayonet 
on the end of a rifle ?—But the bayonet on the end 
of a rifle cannot be used like a sword with a handle. 
I am quite against using rifles or bayonets on horses, 
because I have tried it. I tried it at Colesberg with 
the New Zealanders. I was very anxious to make 
Cavalry demonstrations round the flanks, and the 
New Zealanders had no swords; they had only their 
rifles and these bayonets, and I manceuvred them over 
and over again with these bayonets, and we found 
they were very clumsy indeed. 


17234. But it was represented to us by one witness 
at any rate, that you might have a bayonet in the form 
of a sword bayonet to be used for other purposes, but 
which, when put on to the end of a rifle which riflemen 
have, would make something like a short spear. You 
would not agree with that witness ?—I do not agree with 
him, because I have tried it practically, and the New 


Zealanders of whom I am speaking were very good 
horsemen indeed. 


17235. You think it is necessary that these men, if 
they are to be used for scouting purposes as mounted 
rifles, as you define them, should have a weapon of 
offence ?—I think they should, certainly. 


17236. And for the Cavalry, as I understand you 
you would make the weapon of offence the principal 
weanon ?-—I would make the sword or lance always the 
princival weapon of the Hussar or Lancer, but I 
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would take the greatest pains with his shooting and 
in his training. 1 consider that he can make a tre- 
mendous and most valuable use of his firearm, but I 
think that his main weapon of offence is his sword, 
and that he ought always to be taught so. 


17237. The opinion has been expressed to us by 
some witnesses that even in the case of cavalry in the 
future, the principal weapon should be the rifle; you 
do not agree with that opinion ?—I do not agree with 
that view at all; I absolutely disagree with it. 


17238. You think that even under the conditions 
of modern warfare, the chief weapon of offence of the 
Cavalry soldier should be his sword ?—I do. My reason 
is that if the Cavalryman is taught that he is to rely 
mainly upon his rifle, his morale is taken away from 
him, and if that is done his power is destroyed. He 
ought to be taught that he can ride at anything or 
ride over anything. I do not say that the officer who 
is leading him is always to take him at everything, but 
the Cavalry soldier all through the ranks ought to 
believe that he can do anything, and he ought to be 
taught to believe so ; his training ought always to tend 
that way. 

17239. That means a very complete training, does it 
not ?—Certainly. ; 


17240, Therefore, even in the case, probably, of 
Mounted Rifles, and certainly in the case of Mounted 
Infantry, you must draw‘a very distinct line between 
the Cavalry training and the training for those forces 1— 
Absolutely, because when people are arguing about 
the difference between Mounted Infantry and Cavalry, 
and so on, there is one thing which I think very often 
escapes notice, and that is that in an ordinary cam- 
paign, say against France or Germany, or any Euro- 
pean country, Cavalry forces will come together, and 
then the rifle is of no use at all. 


17241. In South Africa you never had Cavalry 
against you ?—No, we had not, and that is the reason 
why we were always able to get round flanks, and 
go where we chose, but I am absolutely certain that if 
we are opposed by Cavalry anything like as good as we 
think our own Cavalry, the leader who gets down off 
his horses and begins firing (except with one or two 
squadrons which may be used on the same principle 
as Horse Artillery is used) is lost. 


17242. Is there anything more that you wish to 
say about the oversea Colonials ?—I think I have said 
pretty well all I want to say about them. Do you 
mean generally ? 


17243. I was thinking at that particular moment 
whether they were the class of troops who would be 
Mounted xifles, or Cavalry, or Mounted Infantry ?— 
I think they would make very good Mounted Rifles. 
T have no doubt that some of them, especially some 
of the Australians, might be made very good Cavalry, 
but I am not quite sure whether they are got hold of 
enough for that, whether they are not too much on 
the principle of the Yeomanry here in this country. 


17244. That is to say whether they get sufficient 
training ?—Whether they get sufficient and regular 
training. Bringing them out for a day at a time, and 
an hour or two at a time, and that kind of thing, is 
not the best training that Cavalry can have for shock 
tactics, and for overcoming opposing Cavalry. 


17245. But for the work that you had to do you 
found them efficient ?—Yes, they were very good, 
They differed very much of course, but the New 
Zealanders, to whom I referred just now, were splendid. 
I mean those under Major Robbins’ command ; they 
did some very good work indeed round Colesberg. 


17246. (Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal.) Had 
you any opportunity of knowing whether the oversea 
Colonials fwere serviceable as scouts 1—I had every 
opportunity of knowing that. I had a great many of 
them. 


17247. Would you say that they were good in scout- 
ing 1—Most of them were good scouts. 


17248. Had you with you, or had you an opportunity 
of seeing any of the contingents from the North- 
West of Canada. in which there were a number 
of the North-West Mounted Police, which is a regular 
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force there 7—I saw them on one or two occasions, 
and they were excellent. 


17249. And they make good scouts ?—Very good. 


17250. They are accustomed, of course, to roam 
over the prairies ?—That is what is wanted fora scout ; 
you want him to be able to ride over an ordinary 
country. 


17251. (Viscount Esher.) And to have a quick eye 
for country as well ?—Exactly. 


17252. (Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal.) And 
they had very good staying qualities ?—Very good 
indeed. 


17253. (Chairman.) You found some of the Reser- 
vists too heavy ?—We found that they were much too 
heavy. I am referring to the Reservists who came back 
into the Cavalry regiments. I think it is a matter that 
requires attention. 


17254, (Viscount Esher.) I presume they got lighter 
as the campaign proceeded ?—I suppose they did a little, 
but not appreciably so. 


17255. (Chairman.) But you noticed it enough to 
think that it is a matter that ought to be considered 
in relation to the question of a Reserve ?—I think it 
ought certainly to be considered in the question of a 
Cavalry Reserve, because in these days, of course, every 
thing depends upon the weight put upon the horse. 


17256. Have you drawn attention to that ?—Several 
times. 

17257. Officially ?—Not officially, but I have several 
times drawn attention to it. 


17258. (Viscount Esher.) It_is rather difficult to 
suggest a remedy, is it not ?—Except keeping up more 
Cavalry soldiers. 


17259. (Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal.) Had 
you no body of specially trained scouts ?—We had 
several corps which were called scouts, generally 
after the name of the general they were with. They 
were composed generally of South African colonists. 


17260. From their knowledge of the country ?— 
Yes, but they were got from all over South Africa, and 
a great many of them were got from towns like 
Johannesburg. They were not always satisfactory, 
but they did very good work on the whole. 


17261. (Sir George Taubman-Goldie.) Most of the 
British in South Africa are in towns, are they not ?— 
Yes, I think so. 


17262. (Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal.) 1s it 
not customary to have in the Army a body of men 
who are specially trained and recognised as scouts ?— 
No, I think that is a point which is receiving attention 
now. 

17263. But it has not been so ?—It has not been so 
hitherto. It has been suggested to give special prizes 
for scouting and to have regular picked scouts, like 
we have picked shots. It is receiving considerable 
attention, and I think it is a very good idea and 
will be very useful; but at the same time I think 
that a good squadron commander always knew his 
best scouts, and always had a few men whom he 
employed particularly in that way. 


17264. I believe in the United States they always 
had scouts available for expeditions, say, as in their 
Indian wars and such like, for service, and their 
western country is very much like that of South Africa ? 
—Yes, and I think it was a very good thing. 


17265. (Viscount Esher.) As commanding the First 
Army Corps could you commence to organise a body of 
trained scouts without reference to headquarters ?— 
Yes, provided I adhered to drill regulations. I could 
not, of course, raise an extra corps. 

17266. But you could specially train them ?—Yes. 

17267. (Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal.) You 
had to pick out the men who appeared most intelligent 
and most expert for the purpose, but who had had 
no training whatsoever beforehand for that work ?— 
That is so. 

17268. (Chairman.) In speaking of the training 
of staff officers I think what you have just said to Lord 
Esher has a bearing. Under the new Army Corps 
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organisation, generals and their staffs would be working 
together beforehand ?—That is supposed to be the great 
principle of the Army Corps system 


17269. And in South Africa you found the disadvan- 
tage of the other process ?—Yes, it was a very great 
disadvantage indeed. 


17270. Had you a sufficient staff under your com- 
mand ?—I had a particularly good staff. I cannot 
speak too highly of them. 


17271. Were they Staff College men ?—There were 
only two Staff College men—Colonel Haig and Colonel 
Lawrence. 


17272. (Sir George Taubman-Goldie.) Two out of 
how many does that mean, roughly ?—Ten or twelve 
at the time that I had them on my staff. 


17273. (Chairman.) Were the other men selected 
by yourself ?—No, they were not. 


71274. (Viscount Hsher.) 1 suppose your personal 
staff was?—Yes, my personal staff was seleeted by 
myself ; that is always the case. 


17275. (Chairman.) But you were satisfied with 
the work done ?—I was more than satisfied with the 
work done ; I cannot speak too highly of it. 


17276. Have you any suggestions to offer for the 
future as to what should be done ?—I think I have 
put in my précis what I have to say on that subject. 
I think it is a principle of the very first importance that 
the general and staff officers should be accustomed 
to work together in pesze time, and I think that perhaps 
more attention should be given to that. A great deal 
is being done as it is, but I think that now the War is 
over more attention should be paid to the practical 
training of officers in staff duties. I think that one 
point in which a great many staff officers showed a 
want of training was in their methods of expressing 
themselves in writing orders. I think that they 
sometimes fail in that respect, and that the meaning 
of their orders is not always made quite clear. Then 
I think also that some officers who have had 
a Staff College training, and have been found to 
be excellent staff officers, are sent to a place like the 
Intelligence Department or some office here in London, 
where they spend the whole day in an office, and really 
the value of their training at the Staff College is not 
made the most of in consequence of their not being put 
with troops. I know of some officers with whom that 
has been the case. I think the place for a really good 
staff officer of the kind that is wanted in the field is 
with troops and not to be tied up in offices m London. 


17277. (Viscount Esher.) You mean that you want 
a man with different qualifications for the work in 
London from what you want for a staff officer in the 
field ?—For certain kinds of work I think we do. I 
know really very gotd officers fully qualified for Staff 
Officers in the field who have been sent almost straight 
from the Staff College to offices in London, to the 
Intelligence Department, for instance. 


17278. With whom do you think there the fault 
lies ?—I think they should ,be selected. The Com- 
mandant at the Staff College knows all about them 
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and reports their qualifications, and perhaps it is the’ 


case that their qualifications may not have been duly 
looked to when they were appointed, and perhaps 
sufficient care was not taken in their selection. 

17279. The idea is that the Commandant reports 
upon the special qualifications of an officer on his leaving 
the Staff College ?—I believe he does. 

17280. (Chairman.) But the work in offices in 
London is of some importance also?—It is of very 
great importance, but I think that perhaps men might 
be found who are more fitted for it than for work in 
the field. 

17281. There ought to be selection in both directions ? 
—In both directions. 

17282. I suppose there is selection ?~There is, no 
doubt, selection. 


17283. There may have been failure ?—Possibly. 
You cannot expect any new system, of course, to work 
perfectly. 


17284. (Sir George Taubman-Goldie.) Would you draw 
Ziq 2 
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a broad distinction between officers who are qualified for 
Adjutant-Generals or work, and officers 
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or B work ?—1 do not know that I would altogether 
draw that distinction, because I think that the B work 
a man who can get about and 
ride well, and who has an eye for country just as much 
as A work. 

17285. B work requires it even more, does it not ?— 
I think it very often does ; looking for camping ground 
and all that kind of work—Quartermaster-General’s 
work. 


17286. Could not a clearer distinction be drawn between 
the theoretical man, the office man, and the practical 
man ?—I think there might 


17287. Would not it be a great advautage !—Yes » 
that is practically, 1 think, what I am recommending ; 
that is to say, that there should be more care in 
selection. 


17288. (Viscount Esher.) And I suppose it does not 
necessarily follow that a man who has done exceedingly 
good work in the Intelligence Branch in London is the 
sort of man whom you would care to have on your staff 
on active service in the field ?—Certainly not. 


17289. That is really one of the points you want to 
make ?—Yes. 


17290. (Sir George Taubman-Goldie.) 1 was asking 
not only with regard to men in London, but im your 
own corps there is a certain amount of work connected 
with military law, regulations and so forth, which is 
purely office work, and requires a theoretical mind ?— 


Yes. 


17291. On the other hand, you have, of course, a 
number of men whom you require for the other kind of 
work ?—Yes; but in a case like Aldershot, for instance, 
military law is part of the Assistant Adjutant-General’s 
work—that is an A matter. The same man may have 
to look over courts martial, and see that irregularities 
do not occur, or point them out if they do; and that 
same man may have to come out and do staff work 
in the field next day. 


17292. Do you think that a mixture of duties is a good 
thing, or would you have specialisation {—I think it is 
necessary to have a mixture of duties. I donot see how 
they could very well be separated, because in the field 
courts martial are going on, and there is administra- 
uon of military law to attend to; and very often it is a 
great deal more important on service, because martial 
law comes in too. 


17293. But in the other branches men are specialised 
into sappers, gunners, cavalry, and infantry ; would it 
not be possible to specialise the staff to some extent, too ? 
—It would mean, of course, breaking up the whole 
arrangement of staff duties, and I am not prepared to 
say that I think it is advisable. I think if care was taken 
that the right kind of men came to staff troops that 
were expected to go on active service first, and were 
not put in offices in London and that kind of thing, 
that would meet the case, and things would work as 
they are very well. 


17294, (Viscount Esher.) I suppose you approve of 
some sort of theoretical training for Staff officers 2— 
Certainly. I think the Staff College is excellent. 


17295. As at present constituted, you think so 7— 
Yes; I do not know exactly how it is now, but if the 
same system exists now as obtained under General 
Hildyard, I think it is excellent. 


17296. Do you. not think it would be an advantage if 
you could pass more officers through the Staff College 
than you can do at present ?—Yes, I think it would be 
a great advantage, because the more that can be passed 
through the better. 


17297. (Chairman.) Then as to regimental officers ; 
have you anything to add to what you have said in your 
summary 1 think regimental officers are excellent. 
It is sometimes said that they do not show enough initia- 
tive, but I find that they show a great deal of initiative 
if they are let alone. I think’ very often commanding 
officers, and perhaps general officers sometimes, do not 
judge enough by results: they interfere too soon in the 
work of the junior officers, and that is especially the 
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case with some commanding officers. When tne military 
training of the company or squadron is going on it is the 
business of the commanding officer to watch and know 
exactly what is going on, but not to interfere before a 
ee point. I do not know whether I make myself 
clear. 


17298. Yes, so that the young officer finds out his own 
mistake ?—Yes ; and I think also it upsets him tre- 
mendously to be interfered with. If he is pursumg a 
system of his own in training his squadron or his 
company, it is as well to let him do it, and to point out 
his mistake to him afterwards; and it is quite possible 
that he may attain the result you want in his own 
way just as well as if he was interfered with every day 
and told to do something different. 


17299. And if he does not attain the result, he will 
understand where his mistake arose much better if he 
has worked it all out and failed 7—Much better. That 
is what I cannot get some commanding officers to under- 
stand. The fact is they want to do everything themselves. 


17300. (Sir George Taubman-Goldie.) How can you 
deal with that?—The only way to deal with that 1s to 
remove the commanding officer who shows that sort of 
spirit; that is the proper way, and to remove him with- 
out any hesitation. 

17301. Has it been done ?—I do not know, I am sure. 
I think it should be done in such acase, I think much 
harm is done by interfering in that way. I think we 
are perhaps rather apt to blame the young officer and 
not the commanding officer. 


17302. I asked that question, because a good deal of 
theory has been put before us here, and I am rather 
anxious to know where the practice comes in ?—It is the 
practice I should adopt myself without a moment’s hesi-- 
tation. 


17303. (Viscount Esher.) I suppose you can exert a good 
deal of influence in that way now?—I think so, We 
are trying to encourage that sort of thing. For in- 
stance, Sir Redvers Buller always did so. -I was under 
his command at Aldershot, commanding a cavalry 
brigade, and he was excellent in that way, and a 
pattern for everybody to copy. He knew every single 
thing that was going on, but we never heard his voice 
at all. He never interfered; but he could tell you 
everything at the end, at a certain time when he chose 
to make his comments and remarks. We saw he under- 
stood everything at the time, and he pointed out the 
mistakes which had been made. 


17304. You mean, he left you to make the mistakes ?— 
Yes, he left us to make the mistakes, and then cor- 
rected them afterwards, and he was quite ready to 
discuss them with us, too. 


17305. (Chairman.) But in actual warfare did you find 
any lack of initiative in the junior officers P—No, none 
whatever on the part of the juniors. I found some 
lack of initiative on the part of some senior officers, 
such as commanding officers; not so much with 
squadron officers, they showed more initiative. 


17306. (Sir George Taubman-Goldie.) Could that have 
been discovered in peace time ?—I think it should have 
been. 


17307. (Viscount Esher.) I suppose that is partly due 
to the fact that the training of the younger officers has 
been better tham that of the senior officers ?—That is 
one of the main reasons for it, that the reforms did not 
begin with the seniors. 


17308. They began at a date which has rather excluded 
the senior officers from having the full advantage of 
them ?—Yes, and no doubt it will get better as time 
goes on. I was trying to get the blame off the young 
officers, where I think it is unjustly put, and to put 
it on what I consider to be the right person. 


17309. You think, on the whole, the young officers did 
extremely well ?—Extraordinarily well. I think the 
country has been much indebted to young officers in 
this war. 


17310. And they showed a practical knowledge of 
their profession?—Certainly. I do not mean to say 
that they were perfect by any means, but I am sure that 
the work they had done before, which I know was ex- 
traordinarily arduous, assisted them tremendously. I 
refer to the tine when I was in command of the Cavalry 
Brigade at Aldershot. It is often said that officers 
care about nothing but polo and hunting. I have 
known cavalry officers, several of them squadron com- 
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17329. There was no provision there for the wastage = [jeut.. 
of war?—Not in my time. I was only there a little Gvneral Sir 
time. 


de dD. French 
17330. But still you would have seen it, There was nt 

no provision made at the time you left Natal?—None Bee 

whatever. We were losing horses very fast. I think 97 Feb, 1903, 

that the horse power of the whole Empire ought to be 


manders, men with iarge independent means, men 
who had horses at Melton and pomies all over the 
place, who would give up hunting, polo, and 
everything simply to go and have their squadrons out 
in the morning, and then go into the barrack rooms and 
lecture them in the afternoon. I have seen them in 
uniform in barracks very often at 5 and 6 in the even- 





ing, having been working the whole day. That was the 
kind of work that was going on in the Cavalry Brigade 
at Aldershot for some time before the war, and I am 
sure it had a great effect on the conduct of the war 
afterwards. 


17311. (Viscount Esher.) You do not see any diminu- 
tion in that keenness now ?—Absolutely none whatever, 
but we are eo often told that up to the time of the war 
young officers did nothing and squadron comman'lers aid 
nothing, whereas their profession was the very first 
thing they thought of. 

17312. (Chairman.) The next head is supplies, and I 
do not think I need ask you anything about that; you 
have stated your views very exhaustively here, unless 
there is anything more you have to say about the horses, 
as that is a special point, of course, in your command? 
—TI think that the whole question of supply of horses 
in war ought to be taken up and thought out, owing 
entirely to our system of training everything of this 
kind alone till war actually occurs, the remounts we 
got were most unsatisfactory. 


17313. Do you mean in quality or condition ?—I think 
in both. I think the quality of some of the horses was 
very bad indeed. They got very much better during 
the last year or two of the war, the last 18 months, say. 


17314. Was that not because they had a longer time 
after being landed before they were sent to the front P— 
The actual horse was better, the stamp of horse was 
better; he was a much more suitable horse for the pur- 
pose, 


17315. Which sort of horse are you speaking of P— 
The horses that were sent out, that we got during the 
Jast 18 months of the war, received from England, and 
also some Canadian horses, I think. 

17316. Are you referring chiefly to English horses ?— 
Chiefly to English horses, horses that came from 
England. 


17317. Not Hungarian or Argentine horses P—No, I 
think the English horses were much the best that 
we got; but, of course, in that country, next to 
the English horse, I should put the Cape Colonial horse 
as much the most suitable horse for that warfare. 


17318. Was not that a great deal a matter of acclima- 
tisation P—You mean the Cape horse ? 


17319. Yes, he was accustomed to the climate P—Yes, 
and I think in the latter stages of the war we knew 
perhaps better where to find them. They were, of 
course, accustomed to the country. 


17320. Accustomed to the food ?—Accustomed to the 
food. 


17321. There was a difficulty in getting horses accus- 
tomed to the food, was there not?—Very great diffi- 
culty, but remounts were often received in a terrible 
state. 


17322. That was owing to the exigencies of the war, 
I suppose ?—Yes, and the necessity for having horses up 
and using them at once, which probably could not have 
been avoided. It was certainly nobody’s fault, out 


there, and I do not believe it was anybody’s fault here. © 


IT think it was the fault of the system, and that some 
thing ought to be done at once to consider the question 
of remounting mounted troops in war. 

17323. (Sir George Taubman-Goldie.) Would you say 
that we had an ‘nsufficient horse supply for the original 
number of trnops intended to be sent out, the Army 
Corps and Cavalry Division P—An insufficient reserve P 

17324. Yes?—I certainly think we had. 

17325. Insufficient for the wastage of war ?—Certainly, 
we had no reserve at all. We had a lot of reserve horses 
of a kind, but I do not think that system meets our 
requirements. We ought to have regular depéts, 1 
think. | 

17326. (Chairman.) You mean keeping horses in depéts ? 
—Yes, on that principle. 

17327. More like the principle in India?—In India 
and in Germany. 


17328. (Viscount Esher.) Had you any reserve horses in 
Natal when you arrived there ?—None at all, 


utilised and economised. 


17331. (Sir George Tawbman-Goldic.) And organised P 
—And organised. 


17332. (Viscount Esher.) When you commanded the 
Cavalry Brigade at Aldershot under Sir Redvers Buller, 
was it then clear to you that the system was a bad one? 
--Absolutely clear. 


17333. You knew it before the war ?—Perfectly well. 
We all knew it. 


17334. And you knew that you would be face to face 
with considerable difficulty from such a cause ?—Yes, 
everybody talked about it; for a long time it had been 
patent. 

17335. How many cavalry regiments have you under 
you at Aldershot at this moment ?—Three. The Cavalry 
Brigade consists of the 18th Hussars, the 13th Hussars 
and the provisional regiment of Dragoons. 


17336. How are they mounted at the present moment ? 
—They are mounted very hadly; they are mounted on 
cobs practically. I do not complain about that, be- 
cause it is only incidental to the war, and will be made 
right. 

17557. Has any attempt been made to make it right 
at present P—An attempt is being made to make it right. 
A lot of these cobs which were on hand had been sent 
to the cavalry regiments as horses more with a view to 
their being taken care of, I think, than anything; there 
is nobody else to take care of them, 


17538. These were cobs not sent out to South Africa 
which had been bought here ?—Yes, they were part of 
the preparations for carrying on the war, and they 
were all in the depéts which we had at Aldershot. 


17539. And that supply is now being used up ?—Yes 
but they will be used for mounted infantry as soon as 
the mounted infantry training commences. We have 
no mounted infantry barracks yet, and we cannot com- 
mence their training until we can put them under 
canvas. 


17540. Then these cobs which you are using now for 
your three cavalry regiments will be used for the mounted 
infantry ?—They will be used for the mounted infantry 
but that is all done from London. I have no power 
myself over it. 





17541, Have you no power at all in that matter ?— 
No, it is all done through the Remount Department. 


17342. When your mounted infantry camp is re- 
formed at Aldershot, will it not be in your power to 
say how many horses you propose to send down, and 
what force of mounted infantry you propose to train? 
Is not that within your jurisdiction?—No, it is all 
laid down. 


17343. Do you know whether at the present moment 
any purchases are being made to replace these cobs 
you will draft to the mounted infantry ?’—I do not 
know. I think some provision is being made. That is 
entirely a question for the Remount Department. I 
have nothing to do with it at all. I am only speaking 
from what I think, and not what I know. 


17344. Except that you can complain of the quality 
of the horses sent you?—Yes, and I am complaining, ~ 


17345. What regiment was it that came up here for 
the aie ’—For the opening of Parliament, do you 
mean ? 


17346. Yes?’—We did not send any. It was the Pro- 
visional Regiment of Hussars from Hounslow, I be- 
lieve. 


17547. The were very indifferently mounted ?The 
same probably applies to them. 


17248. (Chairman.) The Veterinary Report which 
you have put in gives really an illustration of the 
whole question ?—Yes, I think it does. 


17349. (Lord Strathcona and Mount-Royal.) Do you 
know cf any reason why the bully beef cai a re in 
7-lb. tins—was there any particular reason for it 1— 
T have no idea, but it is the niost ineon*enient 
arrangement that could possibly be made. It is a 
fatal arrangement for cavalry. 
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17350. It was not because there are seven days in 
the week, and it was a supply for the seven days for 


J. D. French, one man !—I have not the least idea. I never under- 
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stood why it was. I only know that the result was 


very bad. 


97 Feb. 1903. (Chairman.) We have had a good deal of evidence 


about that from the Supply Department, and we were 
told that the fact was that they exhausted the trade 
supply of 2-lb. tins, and had to fall back on 7-lb. tins. 


17351. (Viscount Esher.) The trade supply is very 
small, and unless you pay extra the trade will not 
supply 2-lb. tins; they make 7-lb. tins, which are 
easily sold, and the result was that the 2-lb. tins ran 
out?—I see. 


(Viscount Esher.) If the War Office would have in- 
sisted upon a large supply being kept in 2-lb. tins, 
and had been willing to pay for it, they could have 
obtained them. But they would not. 


17352-3. (Chairman.) The only other point that I wish 
to ask one question about is respecting the Enginecrs— 
that is, the mounted Engineers. Have you mounted 
Engineers at present ?—Yes ; but very few. Not nearly 
enough ; those that exist are normally attached to the 
1st Cavalry Brigade. 


17354. (Sir George Taubman-Goldie.) You have the 
pontoon train?—Yes. we have a Bridging Battalion at 
Aldershot. 


17355. (Chatrman.) They are not attached to the 
brigade in peace time?—No. They are included in the 
“Corps Troops.” 


17356. Ought they to be so?--I think the field troop 
which is attached to the Cavalry Brigade should be 
augmented, and have a large proportion of pontoons in 
its composition. 


17357. It ought to be a regular part of the brigade? 
—yYes, I think so, certainly. 


17358. And more of them ?—Yes, more of them. 


17359. Especially with a view to operations in a 
country more like Europe?—I think so, certainly. 
Bridges have to be thrown and demolitions and all 
sorts of things undertaken. 


17360. Were you delayed at all in South Africa by 
the want of them ?—I think I was found fairly well 
with them, because I used to improvise people myself. 
I had a very good mounted Engineer officer with me, 
Colonel Hunter Weston, the man who blew up the 
railway in the north of Bloemfontein; he was very 
clever, and he certainly never left me in want of any- 
thing. 

17361. That you owe to his energy ?—Yes, I think 
so to a great extent. 


17362. More than to the provision made for you?— 
Yes, I think so. ‘ 


17363. At the end of your statement you have put 
the heading of “ Efficiency of the Organisation of the 
Army.” What we meant, I think, was very much what 
you have been dealing with, pointing out anything in 
which the efficiency was not good and the organisation 
failed. Have you dealt with all the points of that de- 
scription which came to your notice during the war? 
—I think so. I think I have dealt with nearly every- 
thing without going into very big questions indeed. 


_17364. It was not pointing so much to reorganisa- 
ais as to defects in the organisation which existed ?— 
es. 


17365. And those you have dealt with?—I think I 
have dealt with most of them. 


17366. (Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal.) Have 
you made any estimate of the number of Boers opposed 
to you at Ladysmith in the earlier part of the opera- 
tions?—At Elandslaagte I should think there must 
have been some 2,500 opposed to us, not perhaps quite 
that—perhaps that is rather over it; there may nov 
have been more than 2,000, but they were gradually 
increasing. I should think, taking the west and the 
north and the east of Ladysmith, when I left, there 
must have been 12,000 to 15,000. 


17367. They had a great advantage over the garrison 
from their greater mobility, had they not?—Hxactly ; 
but, as I said before, I think that they might have 
been pushed back more easily than they were. 


17368. So that, in short, théy were able to be before 
Ladysmith and again at the Tugela within two or three 
hours—that is the mounted men; was it not so?—Yer, 
the mounted men could; the Tugela was only 15 miles 
trom Ladysmith. 4 
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17369. Giving them a very great advantage /—That 
gave them a great advantage, of course. 


17370. You never could be sure of the number that 
you would have opposed to you there 3—No. 


17371. (Sir John Hopkins.) Have you touched on the 
Horse Artillery guns /—Yes. 


17372. They were of little value /—Yes. 
17373. That we have had evidence of ?—Yes. 


17374. And, of course, you have an idea in your own 
mind of what you look upon as a good artillery gun? 
—Yes, 1 have. 


17375. A Horse Artillery gun?—The Horse Artillery 
gun is rather a thing I am in doubt about. I cannot 
say I have a good idea whether it is any good taking 
guns with cavalry at all—whether I would not take 
pom-poms or machine guns. I am not quite sure 
about that. 


17376. I do not think you have touched upon the 
value of the lance as,a weapon for cavalry anywhere? 
—No, I have not. 


17377. There have been several opinions before the 
Commission in connection with that. Do you like the 
lance yourself ?—Yes, I would have a certain number 
of Lancers. I would keep, for instance, the number 
of regiments of Lancers that there are now, and I would 
take away the lance from all the others. I would not 
have the Dragoons armed with the lance. 


17378. As a cavalry officer you probably might not 
enter into the feelings of the colonels of the infantry 
regiments as to their best men being taken for the 
mounted corps ?—I enter very much into their feelings. 
I think it is a thing that ought to be considered very 
carefully. I was a great deal in command of mixed 
forces in South Africa, and a continual complaint. 
made by colonels of infantry regiments was that 
their officers were away with mounted infantry and so 
on. I remember a commanding officer complaining 
most bitterly to me that he had to do actual subaltern’s 
work, because he had so few officers with him. 


17379. (Sir John Edge.) You said with regard to 
medical services that the medical services were always 
sufficient, but that some of the Colonial ambulance 
corps seemed to be equipped more suitably for operat- 
ing with mounted troops than those sent from England. 
Which Colonial corps does that refer to?—The Aus- 
tralian. I remember riding in an ambulance on pur- 
pose just to try it for half an hour, and J found that 
they went better over the ground and appeared to be 
much lighter; it was the ambulance that was brought 
out under the supervision of an officer whose name I 
forget—he was an Australian, a very good man. 


17380. Was it with any particular Australian Corps? 


I only wanted to identify it?—I can identify it for you 
and let you know; I cannot at this moment. 


17381. If you would let the Commission know we 
should like to know it. Did you find that that ambu- 
lance stood the rough work well?—I thought so. These 
particular ambulances that I am talking about were 
much more calculated to do the rough work of mounted 
troops than our own, 


17382. Then is that the form of ambulance that you 
would recommend for the British Mounted Service >—I 
would recommend those advantages to be adopted, but 
whether it was the actual form I would recommend I am 
not sufficiently versed in ambulances to say, but I think 
it had advantages over ours, 


17383. Have you been asked to make any report on 
that subject ?—No, J have not. I was very much struck 
by this ambulance, and rode in it myself, and lay down 
in it, and tested it also on the march, and I was very 
much struck with how much easier it rode than the other 
me. 


17384. (Viscount Esher.) Were your signallers who 
were with you mounted ?—i had signallers with me. 


17385. Were they always mounted P—Always mounted, 


17386. We have had a suggestion made to us by one 
General Officer Commanding a Division that it would 
have been a great advantage to him to have had his 
signallers mounted, so that I suppose it was not usual in 
all cases ?—No, I do not think it was. 


17387. But I suppose it would be a great advantage 
to an officer commanding a Division, or even a brigade, 
to have his signallers mounted ?—My own opinion is that 
signs‘lers ought always to be mounted. 

17388. But no actual steps have been taken, have 
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they, to institute mounted signallers?—Not so far as I 
know, 

17389. Is that a point on which you would have 
complete discretion in your Army Corps?—No, that is a 
great question of principle. 

17390. (Sir George Taubman-Goldie.) That involves 


often to be referred to the Adjutant-General. If they Lieut.- 
were dealt with by the General Officer Commanding (General Sir 
without reference to him, and it afterwards came; to J. D. French, 
the knowledge of the War Office (as it always does X.C.B., 
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money ?—That involves money. 


17391. (Viscount Esher.) You said you think on the 
whole that cavalry officers are good horsemasters?—I 
think they are very good. 

17392. Do the young officers have any special] train- 
ing in veterinary work?—Yes, they go through a 
veterinary course; every young cavalry officer is sup- 
posed to go through a veterinary course, and does. 


17393. And farriery—do they understand that ?— 
Farriery is included ; it is part of the course. 


17394. But practically do young cavalry officers know 
how to shoe a horse ?—Yes, I think they do. In every 
regiment, I believe, it is a matter that is looked to very 
carefully. In my regiment I know young officers had 
to go to the forge and dc it themselves, and they were 
passed in it by the veterinary surgeon. 

17395. That is not usual, though P—I think it is usual. 
‘It is certainly laid down in the regulations that the 
as Officer should take steps to see that it is 

one. 


17396. Then with regard to mounted infantry, you 
have not issued any new regulations, have you, for the 
mounted inrantry at Aldershot >—No, 


17397. Then the Mounted Infantry Camp is not actu- 
ally formed, is it ?—It will not be formed until about 
the end of April or the beginning of May, because of the 
necessity of putting men under canvas. 

17398. Are you contemplating any changes with regard 
to their training —No, I think they have been trained 
very well, as well as they can be, up to now, under the 
supervision of some very good officers—Colonel Alderson 
and General Hutton—and I do not think their training 
can be improved upon at all, 

17399. So long, I suppose, as there is no change in the 
actual organisation of the mounted infantry P—Exactly. 


17400. And that is not a question with which you want 
to deal specially P—No, I should not like to deal specially 
with that unless the whole question came up, and one had 
‘an opportunity of really thinking it out. I have my own 
ideas on the subject. 

17401. You know, of course, that one of the principal 
advantages claimed for this Army Corps organisation is 
decentralisation P—Yes, 

17402. How far do you consider that that is carried 
in the case of the First Army Corps ?—I do not think it 
is carried far enough. The General Officer Command- 
ing has not a sufficiently free hand as regards finance, 
for instance, and questions of that kind. 


17403. Is there anything you would like to say 
especially with regard to that?—The powers of the 
General Officer Commanding to deal with questions 
involving expenditure are very restricted. 


17404. By whom ?—By the War Office. For instance, 
it is laid down, “ Except in cases of theft or fraud the 
General Officer may authorise the writing off of losses, 
deficiences, or over-issues of cash not exceeding five 
pounds, providing recovery presents special difficulty 
or would cause considerable hardship, or over-issue 
made through excusable misunderstanding of regula- 
tions.” I think it absurd to limit the sum to £5. 

17405. You think it is too small?—Very much too 
small; it used to be £1—it has now only lately been 
increased to £5. 

17406. You think a great deal of discretion might be 
given?—A great deal of discretion might be given, 
and a great deal of correspondence saved. 

17407. Is it mainly in financial questions that you 
think you are not sufficiently decentralised at present? 
—There are other questions besides finance in which 
the General’s pewers are restricted. He might have 
more power as regards discipline, for instance. 

17408. Can you give an example of that?—It is diffi- 
cult to give an actual example. My point is, that the 
General Officer Commanding an Army Corps should 
be entrusted with full powers to decide finally all 
questions—whether disciplinary or financial—which 
‘arise in his command. Take the case *ef an officer’s 
conduct being called in question. Such cases have 
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should be encouraged to give a decision, which shou 
be considered as final. 


17409. But taking all the purely military questions as 
regards the training of troops, the moving of troops, 
within your own Army Corps district, and points of that 
kind, have you there an absolutely free hand ?—I have 
not, 


17410. Would it be competent to you to move a 
battalion from one barrack to another without reference 
to any Department ?—Theoretically I have the power, 
but sometimes when battalions join the command, they 
have been directed from the War Office to join certain 
specified barracks. The allocation of ten groups in the 
command should rest entirely in the hands of the 
General Officer Commanding. Decentralisation is also 
not complete as regards grants for military training. 
May I read this paragraph about special grants for 
military training, manceuvres, etc. ? 


17411. If you please P—“ The expenditure of above is 
so far in the hands of the General Officer Commanding 
that he may allocate the fund in any way he likes, but 
it is specifically provided that no portion of such sum 
can be expended in any way not provided for by regula- 
ition.” When the General Officer Commanding under 
this paragraph allocated a sum to cyclists during cyclist 
manoeuvres for purposes he considered necessary in con- 
nection with the manoeuvres, the grant was queried by 
the War Office as being unprovided for in regulations. 
The query was subsequently withdrawn on representa- 
tions being made. That is an example of what I con- 
sider to be useless interference. 


17412. That again is on the financial question P—Yes, 
it is; it was simply an example rather bringing out 
what you meant, perhaps. Manoeuvres, of course, do 
depend upon finance, and whether you are able to do 
something or not able to do it, and if it is not covered by 
regulation, and you cannot produce chapter and verse 
for doing it, you would not be allowed to do it, 


17413. (Sir George Taubman-Goldie.) Are staff rides 
dependent on finance av all ?—Yes, 


17414. So that even in those you have not a free 
hand P—Yes, I have; they are provided for by regula- 
tion, 

17415. So that you could extend those to any extent 
you please ?—I could not extend them to any extent I 
please. I am limited by the sum placed at my disposal 
for the purpose. 

17416. (Viscount Esher.) Would you then be checked 
or restrained to a certain extent by the amount you 
have to spend on staff rides P—Yes, I would. 


17417. Have you aspecial sum allocated to you?P—Yes., 


17418. And within the expenditure of that sum have 
you complete discretion?—No. As I stated in the case 
of the cyclists, if I spend any sum in a manner which is 
not exactly covered by some specific regulation, the 
sum spent will be queried, although it is spent entirely 
in connection with the operations in question. 


17419. You have a financial officer at Aldershot P— 
Yes, an Auditor, 

17420. Is he only an Auditor ?—He is only an Auditor, 

17421. Do you refer questions to him beforehand as to 
whether you can or cannot spend money?—Yes, con- 
tinually, 

17422. Does he report independently of you to the 
War Department ?—He can if he likes, but he is obliged 
to furnish me with a copy of what he says. 

17423. He corresponds direct with the Financial 


Secretary then, does he?—No, with the Accountant- 
General. 


17424. But he has to submit to you a copy of what he 
sends ?—He has to submit to me a copy of what he sends, 


17425. Do you consider that he is under your com- 
mand?—No. He is the representative of the War 
Office authorities in the command. 


17426. Has he a large staff attached to him ?—He hag 
one principal assisrant and 14 or 15 junior clerks under 
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sentative of the Accountant-General, is empowered to 
inspect the accounts of any paymaster, accountant, or 
sub-accountant in the command, and any records on 
which money claims are based. Whenever as the result 
of such inspection an official report is made by the 
Auditor to the Accountant-General, a copy will be fur- 
nished to the General Officer Commanding. (3) All 
claims, even if exceeding £100 in amount, will, except 
as provided in paragraph 5, be examined and paid bv the 
District Paymaster,” and so on. “ (4) All cash accounts 
referring to the financial year 1902-3 and all supply and 
store accounts rendered to the War Office after the 1st 
of April, 1902, will be rendered to the Army Corps 
Auditor for local audit. (5) Until further orders no 
change will be made in the present. practice as regards. 
the pavment of claims for Engineer services; those 
under £100 being paid locally and those of £100 and 
upwards being paid at the War Office, or ag regards the 
rendering and audit of accounts for such services, except 
that the Engineers’ stores accounts and rent accounts 
will be rendered to the local Auditor and audited 
locally.” That is the original Order. 


17428. You see there he is spoken of as the represen- 
tative of the Accountant-General ?/—He is the represen- 
tative of the Accountant-General. He is not practi- 
cally under my command at all. 


17429. But he does not merely fulfil the duties of an 
auditor, because you would probably send for him, 
would you not, if you had any doubt beforehand as to 
whether you were, or were not, justified in certain ex- 
penditure ?—Certainly at once. 


17430. Do you remember what the sum is that is 
allocated to you to spend in your command ¢—This year 
£60,000, of which sum £40,000—I am not quite certain 
whether I am right in the sum—two-thirds of it at least 
has to be kept for big manceuvres, which are to be held 
for a few days in September under the superintendence 
of the Commander-in-Chief. 


17431. Taking that two-thirds, would you’ have a 
discretion as to how you would expend it?—It is to 
be kept entirely for manoeuvres. I should have no 
discretion at all. I should have to use it as I was 
ordered to use it. Manceuvres would be under the 
superintendence of the Commander-in-Chief. 


17435. It is all divided up into a sort of subheads, 
so much for this, that, and the other ?—Yes. 


17436. Would you have the power of transferring 
a sum from one object to another without reference ? 
—I may allocate the sum amongst the subheads, but I 
must not go outside them. 


17437. Then you do not consider that at present the 
decentralisation which we have heard so much about 
is as complete as it might be?—I do mot think it is. 


17438. (Lord Strathcona and Mount. Royal.) May 1 
ask if you had any opportunity of forming an opinion 
of the medical service and ambulance corps of the 
Canadian contingents?—No, I had not. 


17439. (Sir George Taubman-Goldie.) You mention 
manoeuvres. I should like to ask whether you con- 
sider that you have sufficient manoeuvring ground, 
and suitable manceuvring ground in your command? 
—No. 

17440. Is it possible in this country, in England, 
to find suitable ground ?—I think it might be by ex- 
tending the Manoeuvres Act, but it is very difficult. 

17441. And as regards Ireland?—It would probably 
be easier to find suitable ground in Ireland. 


17442. Do you know the West of Ireland well ?7— 
—Fairly well. I have hunted there a great deal some 
years ago. 

17443. Might it not be possible to find suitable 
manoeuvring ground in the west of Ireland?—I think 
it might be very possible; it is all a question of 
money. / 

17444. It would be much more easy to find 
manouvring ground there than it would be in 
England ?—I should think it would. 

17445. The compensation claims, too, would be 
much smaller than on this side ?—Yes, I suppose so. 

17446. I was asking with reference to further 
manoeuvres by other Army Corps!/—Yer, 1 shouid 
think perhaps it would be easier and less expensive 
to find ground in Ireland than in England. — 

17447. (Chairman.) Is there anything else that you 
wish to add to your evidence?—No, thank you. 


——————— 
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(After a short adjournment.) 
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nambers would have produced quicker results. 


17454. You mean that to Sir Redvers Buller’s force 
a mounted force of 6,000 men wonld have made a 
great difference ?—Oh, yes, because it could have gone 
round independently. 


17455. (Sir George Taubman-Goldie.) Gone round 
where ?—Potgieter’s Drift, for instance. They could 
have gone on one night and occupied the ground on 
the far side of it, and I think 6,000 men would have 
been sufficient to hold their own. The infantry could 
have been there the same day. They would only 
have had to hold it for a few hours, and even if there 
had been 10,000 Boers against them I think they would 
have done very well. 


17456. (Chairman.) But without the mounted men 
the Boers were too mobile?—The Boers-could always 
see us coming; they always knew our movements, an 
could be there before us. ’ 


17457. Is the movement you refer to the same sort 
of movement as that of Dundonald round by Acton 
Homes ?—Yes, but I think it might have been much 
wider if we had been stronger, and we could have 
taken greater risks. 


17458. In the later stages of the war the deficiency 
of mounted men was less marked ?7—Of course, we had 
nothing but mounted men at the end of the war: the 


a. 17449. To Natal ?—Yes. 

17450. Were you present throughout the operations 
in Natal?—Until a month after the relief of Lady- 
smith, 


17451. And then you went round?—I joined Lord 
Roberts at Bloemfontein and got the command of a 
brigade. 

_ 17452. And after that you commanded a brigade ?— 
I commanded a brigade to the end of that year, and 
then I got the command of some mounted columns, 


and I had various commands then until the end of the 
war. 


17453. You have been good enough to prepare some 
notes on the memorandum (Vide Appendix, page 575 
post) which we submitted to you. The first 
head was with regard to the adequacy of the 
forces?—Speaking generally, the forces were ade- 
quate in strength to the work they had to do. As 
regards the commencement of the war, this refers only 
to the troops in the field about the time of Colenso, 
and after that date. At this ‘period of the war the 
want of mounted men was greatly felt. Infantry were 
not sufficiently mobile to take advantage of their 
numbers against the mounted Boers. Had there been 

® a force of 6,000 mounted men capable of moving for 
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infantry were only used for the lines of communica- 
tions, and the protection of baggage. We fought 
then entirely on the lines of the Boers, but it does 
not do to assume that every war would be the same as 
this. Still, I think that any side which has a large 
number of mounted men would have a very great ad- 
vantage, and I have no doubt from our experience in 
the Transvaal that we have the means of forming a 
large force of mounted men that no other country has. 


17459. As to the mounted men in your column, they 
were principally Irregulars, I suppose ?—Regulars and 
Irregulars. I had lots of cavalry and Yeomanry, and 
Colonials—Cape Colonials and Australians. 


17460. (Viscount Esher.) When you speak of that 
force of 6,000 mounted men, which you would have 
been glad to see in the earlier stages of the war, are 
you speaking of an infantry soldier on horseback, or 
are you speaking of cavalry?—For the Boer war I 
think the infantry soldier would have been equally 
good; in the Boer war we practically used them all 
for the same work, and there was no difference. 


17461. I am speaking of that 6,000 men you say you 
would have liked to have had in the early stages of the 
war; would you have preferred an infantry soldier on 
horseback, that is to say, a mounted infantry man, or 
would you have been satisfied with cavalry for that 
particular purpose ?—I would have preferred mounted 
infantry, because I think they would have been 
steadier; it would have been holding a position against 
attack when they got there. 


17462. (Chairman.) The second point is as to the 
quality of the men?—The shooting of the Regulars 
was good, although inferior to that of the Boers, and 
‘capable of great improvement. Some Colonials shot 
well and some indifferently. The second lot ot 
Yeomamry knew nothing at all; they did not know 
how to handle a rifle at the commencement. The march- 
ing capacity was good. The infantry always did what 
was required, and I believe could have done longer dis- 
tances. It was very often a question of boots. On our 
way up to Pretoria there was great difficulty very often 
in getting enough boots, and we often had to leave men 
behind because they had worn through them. The 
Brigadiers had to arrange, and I had to arrange my- 
self, for the supply of boots very often, to send an 
officer off to bring them back, and the brigade which 
happened to get the most boots could go on marching 
the furthest, but the marching was very good, I think, 
all through. It does not compare as regards distance 
with the marching of Continental armies, and the Con- 
tinental Powers seem to be able to get their men to 
march longer distances, but I think our men are really 
just as good. I do not know how the authorities of 
the Coutinental armies manage it; perhaps they train 
them up just for their mancuvres, and do tremendous 
distances for a short time, and I think they push them 
more. I think if we marched our men so far as the 
Continental countries do at manoeuvres it would affect 
recruiting. 


17463. (Sir George Taubman-Goldie.) Do you think our 
th are as well shod as the Germans /—That I do not 
now. 


17464. Have you ever seen the shape of the German 
shoes ?—They seem to wear a kind of Wellington boot. 


17465. I refer to the shape of the feet >—Yes, I dare- 
say that has a great deal to do with it. I have been 
quite surprised at foreign manceuvres to hear the dis- 
tances they have gone, but still I think our marching in 
South Africa was very good. 


17466. (Chairman.) Is it not one thing to march at 
Manceuvres and another to march throughout a cam- 
paign?—Quite a different thing. Then, as regards the 
horsemanship, the horsemanship of regular cavalry was 
good, also of some Colonials. The others soon could 
ride well enough. The mounted infantry were often 
quite unused to riding, but after a period of two or 
three weeks became fairly efficient for the purpose 
required. They should be able to mount and dismount 
quickly, and ride at a fair pace over rough ground. 
They should also have some training in the care of 
horses, in the treatment of sore backs, and in fitting 
saddles. 

17457. (Viscount Esher.) Is not that a very important 
point for a mounted infantryman ?—I think so—a slight 
knowledge. When we took numbers of men straight 
from the regiments, who did not know anything about 
it at all, they were quite indifferent. They did not under- 
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stand that they might lay their horses up for three 
weeks if they were not careful about putting the saddle 
on, and I think it very important, but sufticient instruc- 
tion is not very easily given. 

17468. But it is important that a mounted infantry- 
man should be trained not only in horsemanship, but in 
horsemastership /—Yes. Horsemastership is very much 
a question of discipline. The artillery and cavalry were 
much better horsemasters than the auxiliary troops. The 
artillery system is excellent. As to cover, the men had 
not been taught sufficiently the value of cover, but they 
soon learnt it during the early part of the war. Regi- 
ments which had been on the Tugela would at once en- 
trench themselves on getting into camp, and the men 
worked voluntarily when they realised the security it 
gave them. All entrenchments should be such that a 
man is comfortable in them, and has protection from 
bullets, and can fire without exposing his head. En- 
trenchments of outposts should be a matter of drill, and 
never omitted when the ground is available. The 
general physique and morale of the men was excellent, 
and their fighting capacity could not be excelled, but 
their intelligence was not equal to that of the enemy. 
nor to that of many of our irregulars. Kven at the end 
of the war the men were not at all observant, and the 
private soldier was easily caught in a trap by the Boers 
even quite at the end of the war. 

17469. (Chairman.) We have had some evidence that 
they improved in intelligence very much during the 
war ; is that not your experience ?/—They did get sharper, 
but I think their intelligence was always inferior. 
They were not anything like so well educated, and they 
were not anything like so good as regards intelligence 
as the Boers, or as some of the Colonial troops. 


17470. For instance, it was put to us that the force 
which marched into Ladysmith at the time of the relief 
was as good a fighting instrument as you could get— 
that, taking it all round, as a fighting machine your 
force which went into Ladysmith after all the battles 
on the Tugela, had developed into as good a fighting 
machine as you could wish to see ?—I think it was a very 
good fighting machine, certainly. 

17471. (Viscount Esher.) Is not that rather for dogged 
fighting than for the sort of work you were doing with 
your columns at the end of the war?—Yes. I think at 
the beginning of the war it was necessary to start accord- 
ing to our pre-conceived ideas of Continental warfare. 
We could not be expected to start straight off accord- 
ing to the system of the Boers. 


17472. But for the sort of work you were 
doing at the end with your columns, did you 
not require a higher degree of intelligence than was 
required for the style of fighting on the Tugela ?— 
Certainly more individual intelligence. I think for 
the style of fighting at the beginning of the war a 
more carefully worked out system and officers who 
understood the system thoroughly was wanted. 


17475. (Sir George Taubman-Goldie.) At the end of the 
war you were carrying on a guerilla war as the Boers 
were /—Yes, and everything depended on the individual! 
much more, and the individual commander more, and 
it did not depend so much on the system—it was not 
so much the work of a machine. The most important 
point as regards the training of the men is to improve 
their shooting, and greater facilities for voluntary 
practice should be given than exist at present. When 
ranges are near the barracks the shooting of a regiment 
improves. The difficulty in obtaining the use of a 
which is not compulsory. Sites for long ranges are hard 
range, the distance to go, the expense of getting there, 
and of buying ammunition, prevent almost all practice 
to find, bus short ranges court be made in most places. 
This should be done near all barracks, and ammunition 
issued at a nominal charge. Good shots at short ranges 
would scon shoot well at long, and the shooting in the 
Army would rapidly improve. 

17474. 500 yards—300 yards?—I think 300 is quite 
enough. 

17475. You think that if a man can shoot well at 300 
yards he picks up the other easily ?—I think if a man is 
a good shot at 300 yards he would very soon shoot very 
well at any other range. 


17476. That would solve the range difficulty in 
England?—Yes. [ went down the other day to a depé: 
and found the sergeants going down to a gshootine 
match. It took the whole day to get there and back. 
and they said, ‘““We would go every day if it did na: 
cost so much.” They had to have a drag to take the: 
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Major: there, and that is always the case. I think a great 
General S* many officers will agree with me upon that point as to 
Bruce M._ short ranges cose to the barracks. Of course it is ex- 
Hamilton, pensive, but I think it is worth an Army Corps. 


Ae 17477. (Chairman.) How did our shooting compare 


27 Feb. 1903, with the Boers ?—The Boers were much better shots I 


___— _ think. I think they were more ready, and more accus- 
tomed to field work. Some of our men shot very well. 


17478. Was it not the same case with the Boers— | 


that some of them shot very well ?—Yes, they did vary, 
but, as a lot, they were much better than ours. If we 
got a small commando we found that a larger propor- 
tion—it is very hard to tell exactly, but I think a 
much larger proportion—of them, would shoot well than 
of our men, because a far larger proportion were more 
accustomed to outdoor work and life on the veldt. 


17479. There is a certain amount of difference of 
opinion apparently upon that point from the evidence 
we have received ?—I think British officers are very 
anxious to stick up for the shooting of their men, but 
there is no doubt at all that our shooting could be very 
much improved if the men had plenty of practice. 


17480. (Viscount Esher.) Was it not very difficult 
really to judge of the shooting of our men?—Yes, it 
was. 

17481. Because you so seldom saw a mark ?—Yes, it is 
hard to give a very decided opinion. 


17482. (Sir George Taubman-Gold&e.) A belief was 
stated here by one of the witnesses that the Boers for 
the most part held their rifles up over the trenches so as 
to keep their heads covered, and fired ; do you agree with 
that ?—No ; I certainly do not. They were very good at 
making themselves safe. 


17483. Of course this witness stated there were some 
marksmen among the Boers-who were excellent; he 
was speaking of the majority when he stated that 
belief ?—Well, there are many officers who may have 
had more opportunities of seeing. I will not say it is 
impossible that in some commandoes they did that, but 
I think, taken generally, the Boers were very good shots. 
I do not think they were so plucky individually as our 
men, and if they were at all near our fire, and it was 
pretty warm for them, I can quite imagine their doing 
that, although they were good shots, but if they were 
in a safe place, as they very often put themselves into 
(they generally put themselves on the top of a hill, ana 
if they saw numbers coming, went off pretty quickly), 
then I am sure they shot excellently. Another point 
in regard to the training of the men is that the strength 
of the company should be increased. Companies of 
infantry are now so weak that officers lose interest in 
the training of so few men. They see hardly any men 
on parade, and the captain of a company, who has 
served 15 or 16 years, becomes disappointed. My ex- 
perience is that if officers and non-commissioned officers 
are well trained, a comparatively simple course is 
sufficient for the men. In May, 1901, I had nearly 
3,000 of the new Yeomanry to organise and train. 


17484. (Chairman.) That is the Second Contingent !— 
The Second Contingent. In some regiments I was able 
to pick out the officers and non-commissioned officers 
that happened to be immediately under my own control, 
and when I was able to do that all those regiments 
rapidly became efficient; other regiments remained 
almost useless up to the end of the war, because they had 
not good non-commissioned officers and officers. 1 
believe that good schools of instruction are very useful 
for the education of non-commissioned officers, but they 
should be very carefully organised and managed by 
specially selected officers. The Swiss schools are excel- 
lent, and their course of instruction well thought 
out. The course of instruction in ours is not, I 
think, so good. As regards the training and selection 
of officers, the~most difficu'’t question is the selection 
and advancement of the most efficient officers. Young 
officers should be able to see on entering the Service 
that if they make themselves efficient their prospects will 
be improved. At present there are few inducements to 
work, and a young officer, if he fulfils the requirements 
of his commanding officer, is promoted by seniority with- 
out regard to his efficiency or the reverse. Field sports 
should be encouraged, and young officers induced to 

improve themselves voluntarily-rather than by forced 

work. Promotion should bejby selection. 
17485. Even in the junior ranks?—Yes, I think it 
ought to be by selection in the junior ranks; but, of 

eourse, you cannot be quite so certain while a man ‘e a 
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junior, and you could not select so deeply among the 
subalterns. ii} 


17486. (Sir George Taubman - Goldie.) Who would 
select ?—I think the Commanding Officer and the local 
General. I think that the promotion up to the rank 
of major ought to be in the hands of the General under 
whom an officer serves. The Commanding Officer's 
recommendation of a subaltern, be the Commanding 
Otticer good or bad, will be to the best of his ability ; 
if the Commanding Officer is asked to give his best 
officer he will conscientiously try to give him, and he 
will very often, if he is not a very good judge himself, 
be influenced by the opinion of the reigment, and the 
officer chosen will be the officer who is recognised.as. the 
best. 


17487, (Viscount Esher.) Do you not think some con- 
sideration ought to be given to the amount of effort 
which a young officer makes ?—I was coming to that; 
I think that a system might be introduced of giving 
rewards of two years’ substantive seniority on certain 
lines: as a reward for actice service, to Adjutants who 
have done well, to officers who distinguish themselves 
at the Staff College or elsewhere, to subalterns who 
have taken honours in a professional examination after 
two or three years’ service somewhat similar to the Navy. 


17488. You could do that.under the present system 
without actually having an examination by taking into 
consideration how a young officer does in the military 
courses through which he passes. If a young officer goes 
in for a course of musketry, we will say, if he does excep- 
tionally well, he is classed when he comes out, is he 
not ?—Yes. . ‘i 


17489. If you were to take into consideration the way 
he performs when going through these various courses 
it would obviate the necessity of having a special exami- 
nation ?—Yes, if the way he passes through his examina- 
tions for promotion in theoretical subjects is taken into 
consideration. : 


17490. But the examination for promotion is rather a 
farce now’?—I mean if the examination was made a 
second test. 


17491. The point I put to you is that in order to 
obviate any special kind of examination, could you not, | 
under the present system, even promote the best subal- 
tern by taking into consideration how he does in the 
courses through which he actually passes—musketry and 
engineering, and so on, which are voluntary courses now 
with the exception of musketry?—I think so, but I 
think the examinations ought to be such that they would 
be a good test, 


17492. You would prefer a more stringent examina- 
tion for promotion P—Yes, for the young officer; I think 
it is a great thing to make them work. You want 
men who are capable of work. One does not believe 
in examinations entirely, but it is a great deal to get 
people who have the power to work and who will exert 
themselves. 


17493. Do you not think when it comes to examina- 
tions there is always a risk of cram?—Yes, there is, cer- 
tainlv: I agree about that. 


17494. And in that way you may not always get the 
most highly qualified officer ; some men, as you know, 
have a much greater capacity for cramming than others? 
—In the Navy you find men who take honours at 
Greenwich—I am not quite sure about this, but they 
take three or four firsts. 


17495. They go to Greenwich to a regular Naval 
School. and that is rather different >—Also at the gun- 
nery Island at Portsmouth; if they take a first at 
gnnery it helps their promotion. . 


17496. You are quite right, only it is rather different 
from anything in the Army; would you suggest that 
young subalterns should be sent to a military school at 
a certain stage in the same way that these young Naval 
officers go to Greenwich ?—What I should like is a good 
professional examination, theoretical and practical. I 
do not think the present system of courses provides 
sufficient test, nor are they in the subjects which it is 
most important for an officer to study. ~ 


17497. Do you not think there would be some advan- 
tage in making all these courses compulsory instead of 
voluntary? Take the signalling course; no young 
officer is now bound to go through the signalling course, 
and it is voluntary ; do you think that that voluntary 
system is advantageous, or would you make all these 
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courses compulsory ‘for young officers?—I would not 
make them all compulsory. he 

17498. (Sir John’ Edge.) Would signalling be a course 
which would be necessary for every officer in the Service ? 
—Signalling was very useful in South Africa, but I do 
not think it is necessary for every -officer. 


17499. I suppose if you were a little stringent in the 
field examination you would get a very good estimate 
and be able to judge whether the man who had passed 
the book examination had crammed or not ?—I am rather 
in favour of a theoretical examination for youngsters. 


_ 17500. You mean a purely theoretical examination on 
paper ?—In addition to the field examination. 


17501. I am not disputing that at all; I say the field 
examination would enable you to form a judgment 
as to whether the man had scored high by cramming or 
not >—Yes, I think it would, 


17502. You could always test it?—Yes, and even 
allowing for cram, I think ,a good examination does find 
out intelligent men. Examination honours is only one 

of several ways I have/suggested by which young 
officers could gain advancement. 


17503. (Sir George Taubman-Goldie.) Apart from the 
courses, are you in favour of leaving a great deal to the 
sclection of the Colonel ?—Among the subalterns, yes. 


17504. Would you insist on the Colonel being a celi- 
bate P—No. 


17505. How are you to avoid favouritism ?—There 
might occasionally be a little favouritism, but the 
general result would be satisfactory. 


_. 17506. Cesar’s wife is not always above suspicion P— 
Still, it is wonderful how conscientious men are when 
they are selecting in the regiment. 


17507-8. (Viscount Esher.) There is always the public 
opinion of the regiment ?—Yes, I think that would keep 
it in check, 


17509. (Sir John Edge.) You think you could trust 
tke Colonel so far as the promotion of the good of the 
regiment was concerned P—Yes, 


17510. But would you be quite go certain if the Colonel 
was applied to for a man for another service, say for an 
Adjutancy of Volunteers, for instance, that he would 
send you the best man?—I think if the Colonel was 
asked for his best man in such a way that it would be 
to the officer’s interest to be selected, he would always 
try to select his best man, 


17511. You mean that you think you could always 
trust the Colonel to select the best man and send him, 
out of the regiment for five years as Adjutant of a corps 
of Volunteers?—I think that the nomination of the 
Colonel, under the supervision of the General, is the 
best thing that can be done, 


17512. (Viscount Esher.) Anyhow, you think that 
there is not a sufficient incentive now for a young officer 
to take a great deal of trouble in his profession—is that, 
your point P—That is so. 


17515. There is not enough incentive, and some in- 
centive should be invented or created—that is your 
point?—Yes; of a definite reward as regards his 
prospects. . 


17514. (Chairman.) Did you find any difficulty in the 
wer In consequence /—It was always very hard to find 
out which were our good officers ; they did not know 
exactly, and I think we had not been trying always to 
find out. I think if we were to substitute this system 
of giving two years substantive seniority for the reward 
by brevet, by the time an officer became a Major he 
might possibly have received three of these rewards, 
and a large number of Majors might have got one of 
them, thus making a better class to select from than 
exists at present. This would also enable efficient 
officers to come to the front, even if they had not had 
the chance of going on active service. Until the South 
African war the choice of Generals was limited to those 
who had been lucky enough as youngsters to go to 
some small war—because the only promotion that could 
be obtained at all was by getting a brevet for active 
service, and it could not be got for anything else but 
active service. The present system of reward by brevet 
produces false situations, and is very irregular in its 
effect, giving some men eight years advantage and others 
none at all. Many good officers now leave the Army be- 
cause they have no prospects, who would remain if they 
Saw a chance of advancing themselves by proved effi- 
fiency. The quality of our officers was excellent, but 
Owing to defects in our system of selection and training 
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the-best regimental officers were not at the tep at the 
commencement: ot the war, aud the want of leaders 
ready to take responsibility and risk was often felt. 


17515. (Viscount Esher.) What was the cause of that ! 
—I think we had not a sufficiently high standard for 
regimental commanding officers. 


17516. We heard there was great difficulty in finding 
column commanders towards the end of the war who 
were efficient ?—There was a difficulty, but there was a 
very large number of columns.. I should think there 
were nearly as many small. column commanders at the 
end of the war as there were regimental commanding 
officers at the commencement. ‘These small column 
commanders were up to a very good standard, and this 
shows that the men were there. 


17517. When you say those officers were disinclined 
to take risks, was that from inefficiency in some cases, 
or were there any other causes at work ¢—I think it was 
principally from inefficiency. 

17518. Do you think the fear of being dealt with 
rather summarily and drastically in case of failure hal 
any effect in weakening the initiative of commanders of 
columns?—I would not say that. I think that the 
men that had initiative would take the chamces, pro- 
vided they felt they would be reasonably supported. 


17519. Did you hear of any cases where officers who 
had done well up to a certain point in the war rather 
shrank from responsibility towards the end ?—I cannot 
remember ; no doubt there were men who did not do so 
well after a long time, and I suppose the continued 
strain had some effect upon them, but I cannot think of 
cases which meet exactly your question. 


17520. However, I suppose it was generally under- 
stood, was it not, as the war came to a conclusion, that 
if a mishap occurred to an officer in command of a 
column he would be superseded ?—It was not invariably 
the case. 


17521. I know it was not invariably the case, but 
was not that rather the feeling among officers iv com- 
mand of columns?—Yes, I daresay it was, or rather [ 
would say they felt they would be superseded if not 
considered efficient. This was the usual reason why 
men were superseded—not for mishaps. I refer to the 
latter part of the war. 


17522. Do. you not. think that would be rather in- 
clined to make a man shrink from taking a big risk? 
—I think he ought to feel that he would not be super- 
seded unless it was considered he was to blame, because 
you may have a mishap which is not your fault. 


17523. Do you think that was the feeling ?~I do not 
think that fear had a very great effect as far as my 
judgment goes. It is very hard to tell. I think that 
an efficient man would have proved himself an efficient 
man in spite of the fear of being superseded in case 
things went wrong. 

17524. (Sir John Edge.) He would take the risk?— 
I think so. , 


17525. He would do his duty and take the risk ?—1 
think so. It certainly does make a difference to an 
officer whether he is trusted or not; I quite agree about 
that. If a man feels there is a doubt about him that 
might cramp him. No doubt subordinates should be 
made to feel they will be fairly treated, and their diffi- 
culties considered. 

17526. (Viscount Esher.) Did you have to work much 
in,conjunction with other columns ?—Not much, I think 
I know the point you were going to put, and I think 
that columns working in the same district should be 
placed under command of the senior officer, and not 
merely told to co-operate. 

17527. (Chairman.) What is your next point P—With 
regard to the present system of training officers in the 
various arms, that of the artillery appeared to me excel- 
lent. The junior officers rarely, if ever, left their own 
particular sub-division of their unit, and were absolutely 
responsible for it both in the field and in camp, whereas 
subalterns in the cavalry and infantry are always liable 
to be removed to another squadron or company, on 
account of the seniority in their regiment. The squadron 
organisation is good, but should be more self-contained. 
The infantry subaltern has never had a command of his 
own within his company; he is merely the Captain’s 
assistant, and has no responsibility such as the subaltern 
officer of artillery, He is constantly away from his owr 
company temporarily commanding another, and there- 
fore lacks the training which a definite command and 
definite responsibility would give him. If infantry bat- 
talions were organised on the same lines as artillery and 
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it would be possible to give the senior officers 

rie Ee aliol a ewinind suited to their standing and 

service, and would enable the responsibility for the train- 

ing of the men to be thrown on the company com- 

manders. If battalions were or, anised in four large 

companies instead of eight small ones, each company 

having an establishment of one Major, one Captain, and 

a subaltern for every 50 men of establishment, then 

the commander would be absolutely responsible, and 

each subaltern would have his definite command and re- 

sponsibility. Officers should never be shifted from one 
company to another unless under very exceptional cir- 
cumstances. In the absence of a subaltern the section 
should be commanded by the senior non-commissioned 
officer, The senior non-commissioned officer of the com- 
pany could then be employed as a field instructor, and 
the pay and clothing duties could be carried out by an- 
other non-commissioned officer as company quarter- 
master-sergeant. If it could be found practicable to 
make the company and squadron a self-contained ad- 
ministrative unit, as in the case of a battery of artillery, 


so much the better. As regards the training 
of staff officers, an organised system of _ selec- 
tion and training for staff officers should be 


introduced. At present a proportion of our staff 
officers receive a certain amount of staff training at the 
Staff College, but as soon as they are appointed to the 
staff their principal work is the routine and discipline 
of the Army, which has little to do with their work in 
war. Also a considerable proportion of our staff officers 
have no technical staff training at all, and officers with- 


out and previous staff training whatever have sometimes 


been put in important staff posts. The result is that a 
very confused idea prevails as to what is required for 
staff work and as to its distribution. This was specially 
noticeable at the beginning of the war. The staff should 
\ divided into two branches: (1) Those who prepare the 
‘emy for war; (2) those who carry out interior economy 
and discipline. This division of work was made on the 
Headquarter Staff at Pretoria. The former should be 
carefully trained, and of proved ability, so as to ensure 
their all being up to a certain standard of intelligence, 
and “also that they are conversant with certain fixed 
principles as to the maintenance and movements of 
troops. In peace time the most urgent work is often 
routine and discipline, and unless the above division is 
made a busy staff officer is often obliged to neglect the 
more important work of training the troops for war. 
I think some of the best Staff College graduates should 
go as instructors at Sandhurst for a couple of years 
before appointment to the staff. This would enable 
them to digest what they had just learnt at the Staff 
College. Ambitious and rising instructors would foster 
the proper spirit among the cadets, and have more 
influence with them than any other class. 

17528. Had you any difficulty in getting an efficient 
staff P—I had a very efficient staff. 

17529. You had no difficulty in getting it P—I had no 
difficulty myself; the selection of the staff lies entirely 
in the hands of the Commander-in-Chief, and I was 
very fortunate in having a very good staff. 

17530. Staff College men?—No, they were not all 
Sta! College men, but I think they would all have been 
better for being at the Staff College. Of course, the 
technical training did not come in so much towards the 
end of the war. It would have been much more im- 
portant, I think, at the beginning of the war, where we 
were engaged in divisions in regular organisation. I 
think manceuvres are very important, and that we 
should have them every year; they should be a regular 
part of our training, and the money for them always 
included in the estimates. 


_ 17531. (Sir George Taubman-Goldie.) Have you served 
in Ireland at all ?—Never. 


17532. (Chairman.) You next refer to supplies ?—The 
supplies were satisfactory. As to the horses, they 
never came up to requirements in quantity, and their 
quality left much to be desired. The great waste in 
horse flesh was no doubt due to the fact that it was im- 
possible at any time to fully mount up any unit with 
horses in hard condition, and fit for work. ‘It was con- 
stantly necessary to use weak or unfit horses which a 
long day’s work would render useless for many weeks. 
Every endeavour was made to classify them as (a) 
horses fit for work, (b) fit for slow work, (c) unfit for 
work. But the necessity of vaking out troops in suffi- 
cient numbers interfered with this. The Engincer 
services were excellent, and they had a very good system 
of employing natives, mounted on Kaffir ponies, with 
the field detachments, to do digging and general labour- 
ing work. I think it would be a very good thing to 
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have a large force of mounted infantry, and that we 
ought to keep up the cadres in peace time of regiments 
of mounted infantry; that is, the commanding officer, 
adjutant, and a few staff sergeants, and pass the men 
through, so that directly we go to war we can at once 
expand them into so many regiments of mounted in- 
fantry. It would be a little more expensive than the 
present system, but a defect of the mounted infantry in 
the war was a want of discipline, and that would be 
obviated a good deal by having the regimental staff 
ready. Directly the men became mounted infantry 
they seemed to deteriorate in discipline. 


17533. They were away from their own regiment 1— 
Yes, in a regiment of mounted infantry there were four 
companies, each from a different regiment. Even com- 
panies were not always formed from one regiment, and 
there was no regimental system. 


17534. (Sir George Taubman-Goldie.) Are you rather 
in favour of permanent corps of mounted infantry as 
opposed to the system of drawing the best men away 
from the battalion at the critical moment?—I do not 
think enough men to form permanent corps can be kept 
up, and I think three months’ training is sufficient. 

17535. But the disadvantage has been put before 
us of the regiment, at the critical moment, losing its 
best men just when they are wanted the most; their 


best shots, their best officers, and their keenest men. — 


What do you think of that?—It is no doubt a great 
disadvantage to the regiment, but 1 think such a much 
larger number of men can be got by drawing in that 
way that it is a very great advantage to the Army as a 
whole. 


17536. Practically you would like to see the whole 
of the infantry trained as mounted infantry in turn ?— 
A large number; I once mounted a whole infantry reg)- 
ment, and they had only the same proportion of mounted 
infantry as other regiments at the beginning of the war, 
but they very soon became quite as good as the other 
mounted infantry, and much better as regards disci- 
pline and interior economy. 

17537. (Chairman.) Have you anything to say about 
the guns?—I had rathér a good idea of the field gun, 
it had not so long a range as the Boer gun, but it did 
much more damage. 

17538. You are speaking of the field gun, not the 
Horse Artillery ?—It is the 15-pounder I am talking of ; 
the Horse Artillery guns were not so long range. 


17539. Could you move the 15-pounder quick enough 
for your purposes as a mounted column?—Yes, I} took 
double teams; I used to leave a lot of things behind 
and take double teams for the guns, so as to make a 
long march more easily. 


17540. Had you any of the heavier guns with you?— 
I had a couple of these 12 ewt. 12-pounders, naval guns, 
and they were not. so mobile, and they would stick much 
oftener, but they got about in a wonderful way. 


17541. They would be more suitable to go with in- 
fantry ?—Yes. They are capital guns, and would not 
delay infantry. 


17542. (Sir George Taubman-Goldie.) They kept you 
back to some extent, I suppose?—It was only an im- 
provised carriage, but they were heavier for going about, 
and they were not so certain to get through. I took 
the others for choice when I was going on a long march 
with mounted troops. 


17543. In such a case the length of range is not quite 
such a vital matter as mobility ?—No, not quite. 


17544. We have had a good deal of evidence that an 
extreme range was not of very great importance ?— 
During the latter part of the war the Boers had no 
artillery, and therefore there was no very fair means 
of judging. If you cannot shoot as far as the enemy the 
moral effect is bad. 


17545. Going back to tne earlier part of the war, did 
you attach as much importance as the newspapers did 
to the extraordinary range of the Boer guns?—The 
Boers out-ranged us there is no doubt, but their long 
range guns that did much damage were heavy guns. 
Their light guns did little damage; they had a 
9-pounder Krupp which threw a shell a long distance, 
but it hardly ever did any harm. 


17546. It was only their guns of position which were 
very effective ?—Their heavy guns were very effective. 

17547. As guns of position ?~Yes, but they managed 
to move them about much more than we did. 


17548. (Chairman.) Is there any other point you would 
like to mention?—No other point. 
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APPENDIX “A.” 


Report on Supply SERVICES with Cavatry Force. (May 6th to May 31st, 1900). 





(Handed in by Lieut.-General Sir J. D. French, K.c.8., K.0O.M.c. Vide page 301.) 





Bloemfontein to Kroonstad.—May 6th to May 12th. 


Rations Issued.—The 1st, 3rd, and 4th Brigades 
left Bloemfontein with four days’ supplies at full field 
service rates. The lst and 3rd Brigades replenished at 
Vet River; the 4th Brigade wagons halted to fill up, 
but as this Brigade pushed through without halting for 
one day on May 8th, as did the others, its wagons did 
not come up until May 13th in Kroonstad. The 38rd 
Brigade accompanied Army Headquarters, and have not 
been with General French’s force since that time. The 
4th Brigade took two days’ supplies from its wagons 
at Du Preeze laager on May 10th. During the action 
that day the whole baggage and supply train fell behind 
with the Mounted Infantry, and did not overtake the 
eolumn until 13th May, in Kroonstad. Thus the 4th 
Brigade was out of rations on May 11th, the 1st on 
May 12th. A sufficiency of flour was obtained at 
Roodepoort to feed the men of the 4th Brigade on the 
11th, and plenty of oat hay and mealies for the horses 
of both brigades. On May 12th two days’ complete 
rations for both brigades was purchased in Kroonstad. 


Fresh Meat.—There was a large number of sheep 
and cattle in the country; the whole force has had 
fresh meat during this and at all periods of the opera- 
tions. 


Receipts.—Receipts were given for all supplies taken 
from inhabitants. Payment was not made, as in every 
ease the actual owners of the farm were bearing arms 
against us. 


Halt at Kroonstad.—May 12th to 26th.—As ex- 
perience proved it was impossible for a divisional 
supply column to overtake Cavalry on the move,. The 
General Officer Commanding issued instructions that 
the Brigade supply column should be doubled, making 
24 wagons in each, and that the force should move with 
five days’ forage and nine days’ biscuits and groceries 
distributed as follows:—Three days’ biscuits and 
groceries and two days’ forage on horse, two days’ 
biscuits and groceries and one day’s forage in regimental 
supply wagons, four days’ biscuits and groceries and 
two days’ forage in Brigade supply wagons. 

Owing to the difficulties of obtaining supplies from 
the base, the force has never been able to cbtain more 
than half this amount at one time. On Saturday, 
May 19th, every available wagon with the force was 
ordered to Holtfontein siding 14 miles south of Kroon- 
stad to fill up, then to come up to Rhenoster Kopje, 
meeting the column there. 


Kroonstad to Johannesburg.—May 20th to 30th. 


Two Days’ Supplies.—The force marched with two 
days’ rations-for man and horse on the saddle. On the 
21st the supply column met it at Welgelegen with four 
days’ for man and horse. 


Welgelegen: Three-quarter rates—On the 21st the 
force was on half rations, which was increased to three- 
quarter rates for the men on the 22nd, and 10 lbs. for 
the horses. : 

This rate has continued up to the present time, and 
has been in force throughout the Army. From May 
28th the ration for horses has been reduced to 5 lbs. 
per horse; this has been fully supplemented by oat 
hay and mannah hay obtained from the country. 

Mealies.—Mealies could also be issued for English 
horses, but commanding officers object to feeding their 
horses on them. 


On May 23rd the empty wagons with the force were 
sent back to Honing Kopje Station with sick. 


Rietfontein (three days’ supplies).—On May 28th a 
supply column met the force at Rietfontein with three 
days’ supplies for men and horses for the two Cavalry 
Brigades and Mounted Infantry. This was issued on 
the morning of the 29th ; during the issue the enemy 
opened shell fire on the wagons. No damage was done. 


General Hamilton’s Force.—On the 29th May, the 
force was joined by General Hamilton’s Division ; the 
latter were without rations for the 3lst. The General 
Officer Commanding ordered the supply officers to 
hand over any supplies they had on hand, surplus to 
what was required to feed the Cavalry until Friday, 
June 2nd. Two thousand pounds of flour was all that 
could be spared. Roodepoort would have provided two 
days’ supplies for the force ; the bulk of this was left for 
General Hamilton, who was notified of the amounts 
obtainable. 

The force has never been without rations during the 
present operations, and, except in the case of groceries, 


sufficient has been obtained from the country to supple- 


ment the reduced rates. 


NovtEs. 


Wagons cannot overtake column.—Owing to the 
length and pace of Cavalry marches, unless the force 
halts one day in three, no reliance can be placed on 
supply wagons meeting the column or even its own 
baggage train keeping up. 


Drawing supplies from country.—Under these circum- 
stances, arrangements have to be made to draw supplies 
from the country ; empty wagons should always accom- 
pany the Brigades for this purpose. 

When no wagons are available the only method is to 
detach foraging parties under an officer from each 
regiment. 

A small escort should be provided for supply officers 
on foraging duty, as wagons while filling up at farms 
often lose touch with the force. 


Butchery Implements——When troops are fed entirely 
on meat from the country, butchery implements should 
always be carried on a pack horse by each unit, as diffi- 
culty has been experienced in killing animals when 
wagons have not come up. 


Resources of the country.—The farms during the 
whole march have been scattered ; the only supplies 
that can be counted on with any certainty are cattle, 
sheep, oat or mannah hay, and at this time of the year 
whole mealies. Kaffir corn is also obtainable, but it is 
not safe to feed horses on it. Boer meal is sometimes 
found in small quantities, but generally speaking bread 
stuff and groceries are not obtainable except in towns. 


Supply Officers.—Since leaving Kroonstad, both 
supply officers have accompanied their brigades ; this 
is absolutely necessary when supplies have to be drawn 
from the country. 

Both Lieutenant Hazelton, 4th Cavalry Brigade, and 
Lieutenant Evans, Ist Cavalry Brigade, have done 
excellent work in this respect. The latter has been 
particularly energetic. 


(Signed) T. D. Fosrsr, Captain. 
D.A.A.G. (6) Cavalry Division. 


Berg Vlei, June 3rd, 1900. 
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VETERINARY Report FoR TRE Monta Enpinc 31st May. 





_ (Handed in by Lieut.-General Sur J. D. French, K.0.B., K.C.M.G. Vide page 302.) 





To A. A. G. Cavalry Division, Berg Vlei. 
2nd June, 1900. 


During the past month the 2nd and 3rd Cavalry 
Brigades have been detached from the headquarters 
of the Cavalry Division ; consequently .this report 
deals chiefly with the 1st and 4th Brigades, although 
during the time the Division was at Kroonstad, the 2nd 
and 38rd Brigades were frequently visited and the 
veterinary duties supervised. When the lst and 4th 
Brigades marched from Bloemfontein on the 6th and 
7th May, the horsing could not be considered satis- 
factory. Both Brigades had only very recently received 
a large number of remounts, which were not in a fit 
state to stand hard work, many suffering from Catarrhal 
Fever, while all were in a soft condition. On arrival at 
Kroenstad many of the horses were exhausted and 
others were suffering from sore backs, but a large 
number ‘recovered during the week’s rest they were 
given after the town surrendered. 


Remounts.—At Kroonstad on the 17th May, the 4th 
Cavalry Brigade received 352 remounts. ‘These animals 
were distributed as follows :—171 to 8th Hussars, and 
181 to the 14th Hussars. They were animals of various 
breeds, and were in a very unsatisfactory state. A 
board of officers was assembled to report upon them 
the day after their arrival, when 112 were found unfit 
for immediate work. Of these, 21 were destroyed, 
65 sent to the veterinary hospital for treatment, and 
96 were taken along the road to be placed in the ranks 
when fit for work. On the 20th May, 350 remounts 
were received: by the 1st Cavalry Brigade. These were 
in a better state but could not be considered good. On 
the 22nd May, between Welgelegen and Roodeval, 
75 remounts were received by the 4th Cavalry Brigade. 
These were all animals which had been in different 
regiments and re-issued by the Remount Department. 
They were very exhausted on arrival. Eight were 
suffering from catarrhal fever, eight were lame. Even- 
tually seven had to be destroyed, and several others 
were brought along to Johannesburg without doing a 
day’s duty in the ranks. Taken as a whole the remounts 
were very unsatisfactory. They arrived unfit for hard 
work, and the majority of their feet were in a very 


neglected state. Several had suffered recently from 
pheumonia and were consequently unfit for fast work. 


Forage.—The horses of the Brigades lived to a great 
extent on the country, receiving oat and mannah hay 
in fair quantity, which partly made up for the occasional 
short ration of oats. ‘They can never be said to have 
been starving, but considering the work they were 
performing they rarely received sufficient’ food, especially 
the larger English and Australian. horses. hy 

Disease and Injuries.—During: the month eight 
horses and eight mules were destroyed for glanders. 
A considerable number of animals, chiefly remounts, 
suffered from catarrhal fever, which rendered them 
unfit for hard work and caused them to lose condition. 
The remounts’ backs were injured by the saddles, and 
the more seasoned horses as they gradually lost condition 
became unfit for duty from the same cause. A number 
of suitable draught horses whose backs became unfit 
to carry saddles were handed over to the Artillery to 
be used in draught. There were fewer cases of laminitis 
than in previous months, owing to the force of travelling 
at a slower pace. . 


Farriers.—As usual on active service the casualties 
amongst the farriers has put a considerable strain on 
the remaining men, and caused considerable difficulty 
in keeping the animals properly shod and the sick and 
injured attended. 


Sick Animals.—At Vet River, the 1st, 3rd and 4th | 
Brigades sent back chargers and 180 troop horses to 
Bloemfontein unfit to proceed north, and at Kroonstad 
all horses unfit for further service were sent to the 
veterinary hospital which was opened there. 


Casualties.—The attached return shows the casual- 
ties as far as they can be ascertained at present since the 
divisions left Bloemfontein. The large percentage of 
casualties was chiefly due to continuous marching with 
unfit and over-weighted animals. The horses now 
remaining with the lst and 4th Brigades are, on the 
whole, leg weary and require rest. Those of the 1st 
Brigade are far fitter than those of the 4th Brigade. 


(Signed) L. J. Buenxinsop, Vet. Captain, 
‘S.V.O. Cavalry Division. 





FORTY-FOURTH DAY. 





Wednesday, 11th March 1903. 





PRESENT : 


The Right Hon. The Earl of Exein anD KINCARDINE, K.G., 6.0.8.1, GOD, (Chairman). 


The Right Hon. The Viscount EsHer, K.0.B., K.C.V.0. 

The Right Hon. The Lord StrarHcona AND Mount- 
Roya, G.C.M.G. 

The Right Hon. Sir Gzorgze Dasnwoop TauBMAN- 
GOLDIE, K.C.M.G. 


The Hon. Sir FREDERICK MarrHew DARLEY, G.C.M.G. © 
Admiral Sir Joun OMMANNEY HOPKINS, G.C.B. 
Sir JoHN EDGE. 


BERNARD H. HoLuanD, Esq., Secretary, 


Major-General Sir Cuartus E. Knox, k.c.B., called and examined. 


17549. (Chairman.) You have been good enough to 
send us some notes (vide Appendix, page 66z post) upon 
which I will ask you questions. When did you go 
out to South Africa?—I sailed with two battalions of 
my brigade on the 22nd December, 1899, landing in 
Cape Town on the 14th January, 1900. The two bat- 
Sp aa fe 1st Battalion of the Buffs and the 

st Battalion of the Oxford Lich ; 2 
two battalions followed eee: ee ona 


17550. What was your brigade ?—The 1st Battalion of 
the Buffs, under Colonel Hickson, 18 officers, and 786 
non-commissioned officers and men ; the 2nd Battalion 
25 officers and 716 non-commissioned officers and men; 


the 1st Battalion of the West Riding Regiment, under 
Lieut.-Colonel Lloyd, 23 officers and 789 non-commis. 
sioned officers and men; and the 1st Battalion of the 
Oxford Light Infantry, under Lieut.-Colonel the 
Honourable A. E. Dalzell, 20 officers and 595 non-com- 
missioned officers and men, 


17551. You landed at Cape Town?—Yes, with two 
battalions, the Buffs and the Oxfords, and we went 
straight up to Naauwpoort Junction, in the Colony. 
We stayed at Naauwpoort for about 10 days, and then 
I went off with those two battalions to a place called 
Thebus, where we had to repair a railway tridge which 
was broken. That is on the Rosmead Junction line 
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towards Stormberg; the Boers had blown up that bridge 
and we went there with some Engineers and repaired it. 
Then we returned, and from there we went straight to 
the Modder River, and were joined then by the other 
two battalions, under Lieut,-General.Kelly-Kenny, The 
whole division was then concentrated; instead of the 
12th Brigade, which. belonged to the division, we were 
given the 18th Brigade, and the division then consisted 
of the 13th and 18th Brigades. The 12th Brigade, 
under General Clements, never joined the division until 
we got ito Bloemfontein; they had gone with General 
French in the first instance. 


17552. You took part in the advance on Bloemfontein 
under General Kelly-Kenny ?—Yes. 


17553. What part did you go to then?—I went from 
Modder River in a flank march to Klip Kraal Drift, 
Paardeberg, and so on to Bloemfontein. 


17554. And after Bloemfontein ?—After Bloemfontein 
the division was broken up. 


17555. And afterwards?—I took command at Kroon- 
stad afterwards; I was sent up to command at Kroon- 
stad, and the division was broken up. 


17556. You remained at  Kroonstad?—I remained 
there from the 7th June to the 1st August, and then I 
was given command of a mobile column working out to 
the west towards the Vaal—an infantry brigade—and 
after that I went to a place called Heilbron. I had a 
mounted column always after that, and the infantry 
were more or less put in garrisons. 


17557. It is your opinion from that experience that 
the strength of the forces was not sufficient for the 
work throughout ?—We never could make our occupa- 
tion effective; when we were 2t Bloemfontein the whole 
of the south of the Orange River Colony had under 
Lord Roberts’ first proclamation given up their arms, 
and were perfectly contented, and were back on their 
farms, and it was’ only afterwards, when they were 
forced by not having any help given to them, that they 
rejoined De Wet, and all the other commandants. 


17558. Your point being that if you had had sufficient 
troops then to guard the Boers from their own people, 
you would have kept the south part of the country quiet? 
—Yes, and when I was at Kroonstad the whole of the 
west, Bothaville and right up to the Vaal, from Hoop- 
stad right up to the Vaal, if we had been able to keep 
garrisons in the various towns and to police and give 
protection to the inhabitants, I am sure they would 
never have risen again, 


17559. But to police meant more mounted men ?— 
They were always saying to me, “ Why do you not send 
patrols to protect us?” because the commandants used 
to send out recruiting parties, and they forced these 
people to join again. 

17560, But you had not enough mounted men to do 
that ?—No, nor infantry either; they had all gone on 
with Lord Roberts. 


17561. Do you know how many mounted men were 
available at that time?—In the whole force? 


17562. Yes?—No, I cannot say. 


17563. Of course the circumstances of the war were 
peculiar in that respect?—Yes, it was an enormous 
country, and we could not have had the men in any 
case, I think. 

17564. And the disadvantages under which infantry 
were placed in competition with mounted men were 
greater there than probably would be the case 
on other occasions P—Yes, I marched about for six weeks 
with an infantry brigade, and I never could do anything, 
because the Boers used to move about around me every 
day, and if I went to a new place I found them in 
my rear, so that the infantry were no use at all. 


17565. It was not that the infantry did not march 
well?—No, they marched uncommonly well. I do not 
think you could have had a better marching division 
than the 6th, and they did some tremendous marches, 


17566. Were they seasoned troops?—Yes, mostly Re- 
serves; they were nearly all Reserves at the time that 
all the marching took place up to Bloemfontein, al- 
though the battalions were very much under strength. 


17567. From the beginning ?—On the 12th February, 
the day we started on the flank march round by Enslin 
to the Modder, the strength was 189 officers and 6,656 
men, and on the 14th of March, the day we arrived at 
Bloemfontein, the strength was 129 officers (we had 


el 60) and 5,190 men. We had lost 1,466 men in that 
ime, 
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17568. (Sir George Taubman-Goldie.) Did you, get the 
right proportion of officers ?—Yes, the officers. were up to 
establishment, but not the regiments; 1,082 was the war 
establishment. set ie wie 

17569. (Chairman.):When you say you had lost them, 
what does’ that mean ?+-I have. here an) explanation of 
the decrease; there were eight officers killed in the 
month, and 176 non-commissioned officers and men were 
killed; died of wounds, three officers and five non-com- 
missioned officers and. men; wounded, 790; missing, two 
officers and 52 men. We suffered tremendously from’ 
sickness at Bloemfontein directly on arrival. ae 

17570. Is that included in those figures ?—Yes, T have 
here ‘with me a note about the Sixth Division, written 
by Major Caunter, who was Deputy-Adjutant-General 
at the time. 

17571. Were those losses made up at Bloemfontein 2?— 
No, not until the drafts came out; when the drafts 
came out they were made up, but I was not with the 
division then. All the regiments were then separated ; 
the 18th Brigade joined the Guards’ Brigade, and went 
up with Lord Roberts, and the 13th Brigade was. all 
broken up into regiments, and went to different, places. 
There was only one division, I think General Rundle’s, 
that ever was kept intact throughout. 

17572. As to the shooting, what have you to say ?— 
I thought the men were quite up to the shooting of the 
Boers; but they did not shoot in the same way. They did 
not shoot with their heads, they did not know what 
they were shooting at very often, but they shot away. 
The Boers are all trained game shots, and they hardly 
ever shot without hitting something or other. 

17573. Do you think they were all so ?—Yes, in the 
first part of the war, I think certainly ; afterwards they 
had a scratch lot, and then towards the end of course 
they were left with the very best trained men—all their 
men were perfectly trained men’ then, the same as our 
men were ; the longer the war went on the better train- 
ing they got, and there is no doubt that in the forces 
they had at the end there were very fine riflemen and 
scouts, and they could not have had better. _ Every man 
was a trained man in every respect. i 

17574. As to the mounted infantry P—They were very 
bad at first. They had no idea of country, and they 
were too cramped in all their movements from the train- 
ing they had had at Aldershot. They had very cramped 
ideas; in fact, the general complaint was that we could 
never get them away from the infantry, and they were 
always hanging on to the ranks of the infantry instead 
of being miles out on the flank, They got over that very 
quickly, and they improved enormously. 

17575. Those were the Regular mounted infantry ?— 
Yes. 

17576. Did you find any complaints from the regiments 
that their best men were taken for these companies of 
mounted infantry P—Yes, they were always objecting to 
send their men away, that is when they thought that the 
infantry regiments would be kept together; then they 
did not like to send their best men away, but after. 
wards when they found that the réle of infantry was 
almost given up they were only too glad to get all their 
men mounted. One regiment, the Royal Sussex, 
mounted the whole regiment, and they were only too 
glad to do so. Towards the end of the war, or even in 
the middle of the war, the officers commanding infantry 
battalions were very glad if they could get the whole 
regiment mounted, because they saw how absurd it was 
for infantry to march 12 or 14 miles a day, 

17577. But that was not the system; the system wae 
to form companies out of each regiment ?—Yes, that 
was the regular system at first, and then, of course, they 
objected because they said, “ We want our battalions,” 
when they thought they were to fight as men on foot. 
It was not so afterwards. 

17578, Did you think they were not. sufficiently taught 
to ride even for purposes of mounted infantry P—No; 
the idea always was that all a mounted infantryman 
wanted to do was to be able to sit on a pony, and if he 
could sit on a pony and get from place to place that 
was all we wanted him to do, but that was not the case, 
because after a very short time of that sort of riding 
they had no ponies to sit on, and they did not know 
how to take care of their horses. A great number of 
them did not know how to put a saddle on a horse, With 
that sort of man riding on a horse it did not last very 
long; on a long march a man riding in that sort of way 
very soon gives the horse a sore back, and when the 
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horse had a sore back the man did not know what to 
do with it, so that the horses went from bad to se 

1 . The mounted infantry man ought to know 
seidebntng about horsemastership ?—It is the first thing ; 
if you take a motor car and send a man out to drive it, 
he may drive it very well, but if anything happens the 
man is done, and I look on the mounted infantry in 
exactly the same way. The first thing to teach them is 
a little bit of veterinary practice—first aid to the horse 
—and then how to look after him and take care of him 
and how to feed him; they do not know anything about 
that, and the cavalry are much the same. 


17580. But the object of the mounted infantry is 
distinct from the cavalry ?—Yes, it was, but I do not 
think it will be now. I do not think we want any 
cavalry. I think we want men mounted with rifles, and 
who can shoot. 


17581. The whole of the mounted forces ought to do 
so?—Yes. Of course, the lance now has been done away 
with; the lance is an absurdity. I know General 
French is very much opposed to this view, but the 
great point is as to whether the sword is any use, and 
I do not think a cutting sword is any use; it should 
be mostly a sword for pointing. 

17582. But do you not think a weapon of offence for 
regular cavalry is necessary beyond the rifle?—I know 
that General French does think so, but I would sooner 
charge firing a repeating pistol than go at the enemy 
with a sword; in a charge with the sword all the men 
cut; they cannot be made to thrust; they will always 
cut, and they always used to cut with the lance if they 
had the chance. When one gets to close quarters like 
that I do not think much harm is done with the sword ; 
you may get a cut at one man. If we could fire like 
the Boers did when they charged—they charged 
firing their rifiles—we could do far more damage than 
by waiting until one gets close with the sword, and it is 
doubtful whether one ever does get home. 


17583. Will it not be different in a war where they 
are opposed by cavalry ?—It may, but to have cavalry 
of that sort they must be kept fresh in reserve for a 
charge, whereas it is doubtful whether we would ever 
have sufficient cavalry to be able to keep them fresh—to 
be able to do all the patrolling work, and then to have 
a sufficient force of fresh cavalry ready. The Huropean 
armies will have masses of cavalry who have never done 
anything at all, and who will be kept until there is 
an opportunity. 

17584. But there are distinct functions for cavalry? 
—Yes, if we could have cavalry in that way it would 
be different, but the great object is to have as many 
men as we can mounted on horses who can shoot well, 
masses of men mounted so as to get about quickly. 


17585. With a view of mobility ?—Yes, I think that 
will be the great feature of armies in the future—the 
means of getting about. That is the way the Boers 
gave us so much trouble. 


17586. Did you have anything to do with the 
Yeomanry ?—~Yes, when I first got a mounted division 
I had a great number of Yeomen, Australians, New 
Zealanders, and the whole of the Colonial Division. 


17587. With regard to the Yeomen from this country, 
was it the first or second contingent ?—I had the first, 
too; I had very good Welsh Yeomanry, excellent men, 
under Colonel Forbes. 


17588. And the second contingeut +—Were very bad ; 
they could not be anything else. I do not know where 
they were got, but they had no idea of riding, shooting, 
or anything else. We got a free hand to send away all 
that could not be trained, and then we trained the rest, 
and at the end they were good. 


17589. We have had a good deal of evidence about 
the second contingent, and it was said that those that 
stayed out were good men?—Yes, they were trained ; 
they had a year’s training, and any man can be trained 
in a year, I think, in a country like that. Of course, 
they were weeded out; we had a free hand to send any 
one away we liked—officers and men. 


17590. And as to the Colonials?—The Colonials 
varied very much, some of them were very good and 
some indifferent. The ones I had with me were fairly 
good; I had Thorneycroft’s Mounted Infantry, and 
they were right through the rAmpaign from the very 
start—very good, excellent men. Then the Australians 
were very good—first rate. The reason why these men 
were better than others was that they had lived in 
Sevth Africa or Australia, and they had an idea of 
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country—an expanse of country. They were not like 
the other men who were sent out from home, whom I 
always used to complain about, and said that they 
missed the streets; that is just it, and they had no 
idea of country—the enormous expanse. They could 
not see to begin with. 

17591. Did you have Canadians ?—Yes, I had for a 
very short time, only a fortnight, just before they were 
disbanded, Strathcona’s Horse, and they were very 
fine men—excellent. 


17592. And of all those branches of Yeomanry and 
Colonial corps what was the quality of the horse- 
mastership?—The Colionials were very good; they 
understood how to look after their horses on the veldt, 
and they had been accustomed to it more or less. They 
are very hard men on horses, however, and they did: not 
take much care of them, they rode them terribly hard, 
and so on, but still they could look after them ; they 
understood how a horse ought to be fed out there. 


’ 17593. Are you speaking of the African Colonials ?— 
es. 


17594. And the oversea Coloniais?—I do not think 
they were quite so good; I do not fancy that in Austra- — 
lia and New Zealand they are accustomed to go long 
distances on their horses as they are in South Africa; 
I do not know exactly about that, but in South Africa 
no man ever walks, and they ride enormously long dis- 
tances, and have to look after their horses, off 
saddling and grazing and feeding, and all that sort of 
thing. All that the South African Colonial knows, 
being taught it from his very youth up. 


17595. He knows he must spare his horse ?—He must, 
and they could get more out of a horse. They know the 
proper pace to go for a journey, and so on. Our men 
ixearnt that in the end, too. 


17596. In any training of future corps, whether 
regulars or contingents, horsemastership must be an 
important matter ?—The first thing. Sir Evelyn Wood 
called on me for a report in view of the mounted infantry 
programme now coming out, and I put that first—teach 
the man first—or at any rate at the same time as you 
teach him to ride—about his horse, and I am sure it is 
necessary. 


17597. Do you think it could be done ?—It must be 
done. And then the officers too; it is wonderful how 
few officers in the infantry know anything about a 
horse—the most trifling things they do not know—-how 
to treat it; simple little things. 

17598. Which could be easily taught them ?—Yes, it 
ought to form part of the training. 


17599. (Viscount Esher.) Do you think cavalry 
officers have much veterinary knowledge?—No, I do 
not; there are some that have, some also are fine riders, 
but taking the majority of cavalry officers they are not 
good at all. The artillery are the best all round, they 
have a very fine system, and they never vary; it does 
not matter whether they are in barracks or on the field, 
it is exactly the same. 


17600. (Chairman.) To what do you attribute that? 
—The regular system they have got which never varies. 
I have seen after a march of 30 miles all their officers 
at stables, just as if they were in barracks at home. 
You would not see that in the cavalry, and certainly 
not in the mounted infantry. 


17601. (Viscount Esher.) Do you know whether the 
veterinary course is compulsory for officers in the 
cavalry >—No, it is voluntary, so far that only two 
officers from each cavalry regiment at home are obliged 
to attend each year; there used to be a six weeks’ 
course at Aldershot to which an officer could go if he 
wished. . 


17602. (Sir Frederick Darley.) Do they understand 
shoeing ?—No, I spoke only the day before yesterday 
to a mounted infantry officer about that, and I said that 
they ought to learn shoeing too, but he said it was im- 
possible to teach them shoeing, and that if you had 
two or three good farriers it would be sufficient, but the 
time could not be given to teach the men, and probably 
they would never be taught to shoe a horse. 


17603. (Chairman.) To teach the men ?—Yes. 


17604. (Sir Frederick Darley.) But the officers ?—I dv 
not think they ever go through a course of shoeing; © 
they have so much to learn that it is better to strike 
out things that are really not absolutely necessary, and 
I do not know that it would do them much good if they 
could shoe. I think they ought to know whether a 
shoe is properly put on or not. 
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17605. That is what I meant?—They ought to know 
something about the system of shoeing horses, and 
whether a horse would do better in one class of shoe 
than another. I do know something about horses; [ 
have all my life been with horses, and I found it an 
advantage out there. I had a very fine English horso 
who was always going lame, and last of all [ told the 
man to shoe him with what they call seated shoes, so as 
not to press on the sole, and he never went lame again. 
A farrier would not have done that; 1 just thought [ 
would try it, and it succeeded, and that horse carried 
me the whole time. I think that they ought to know 
those little things about a horse’s feet. 


17606. They ought to know whether a horse is pro- 
perly shod or not ?—Yes, that ought to be included in a 
sort of course of lectures on veterinary practice, and I 
think officers and men ought to go through that during 
their course of mounted infantry. Of course, they can 
strike out a great many things; for instance, they are 
supposed to learn how to shoot in their battalion, and 
to teach them how to signal, and that sort of thing is 
not necessary. 


17607. (Chairman.) In the training of cavalry you 
think the difficulty is getting sufficient ground ?—Yes. 


17608. Do you mean a sufficient expanse /—Yes, the 
only place I know that we have got is down at Salisbury 
on the Plain, and that is not very big. It is possible to 
go from one end to the other in a patrol. 


17609. What is the remedy you see for that state of 
matters ?—I do not know whether this new ground in 
Scotland would be any better. I think the only train- 
ing ground for cavalry is in India and in South Africa. 


17610. (Viscount Esher.) Is it specially scouting you 
have in view ?—I think all cavalry ought to be taught 
‘to scout. I do not mean by scouting skirmishing, but 
the art of scouting; that is not taught, and I do not 
think any one in our Army could teach it except Baden- 
Powell, who has written a little book about it; but I 
do not think he knows anything about it. 


17611. That is what you have in your mind ; when 
you say you want a great extent of ground, is that what 
you want /—Yes, for scouting and patrolling, and teach- 
ing them how to observe, and write reports, and that 
sort of thing. It might be done at Salisbury Plain, but 
I am certain it cannot be done at Aldershot. I think 
they never seem to have any idea how far cavalry can go, 
ind what a horse can do in a day if he is looked after. 
The Boers thought nothing of going 60 miles in a night, 
but if one of our cavalry officers was asked to march 
that distance he would be astonished. 


17612. That is the experience you ought to give them ? 
—Yes, that is what we ought to Ween OW Pan to do 
that the horse and the saddle must be lightened, and 
everything made as light as possible. ; 


17615. I was thinking of your point of there not being 
sufficient training ground ; it seems to me that it is for 


scouting more than anything else that you eae 
Not for drill. ° you want it? 


17614. Or for horsemastership ?—No ; drill is nothing 
and it is merely to teach them to have an idea of 
country. 

17515. (Lord Strathcona and Mount-Royal.) Would 
you have a distinctive body of scouts apart from the 
oftinary cavalry—of mounted infantry 7—No. 


17616. (Chairman.) You say that you know the Boers 
looked on the artillery and infantry as magnificent }— 
Yes, they were always saying that about our artillery 
and infantry. They did not think anything of the 
cavalry, but I do not think they distinguished between 
the cavalry and mounted infantry ; I do not think they 
knew which was which. 


17617. As regards the artillery, you agree ?—Yes, I 
do not think the artillery can be improved; their guns 
can be improved from time to time; that is a matter 
of experience, but I am certain their methods and sys- 
tem and so forth cannot be improved. There are little 
things like the harness being made lighter, and they 
want more horses ; all the artillery officers told me that 
they want more spare horses, and so on. 

17618. But otherwise 
are 7—I would, indeed. 


17619. With regard to the infantry, it is a question 
of greater initiative, is it not?—Yes, and that is a big 
question. I do not think the class we recruit from are 
very intelligent men, as a rule, and it is very difficult to 
teach them anything. One in ten may be got whom it 
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would be worth while to teach scouting, tracking, and 
all that sort of thing, but 1 do not think we would 
be able to teach them more Self-reliance and individu- 
ality, because the infantry work in denser formation, 
and they are always together, at all events a section 
would be the smallest number of men we would have 
working. ‘Iwo men would not be sent away patrolling 
as mounted men are sent. 


17620. They are very much split up now in an 
advance, are they not /—They are extended to a greater 
degree, there are 10 or 2U paces between the men, but 
that is not much, and they are always together, more 
or less, under their officers, and they always look to 
their officers and non-commissioned officers for every 
thing. Where more individuality and self-reliance are 
necessary is when a man finds himself out on out-post 
and has to act on his own initiative; that could be 
taught more, I think. 


17621. You think they have sufficient intelligence for 
that ?—I think so fairly ; some of them are awiul fools, 
and they could not be taught anything. 


17622. But even advancing in extended order, a man 
must look out for a stone or whatever there is as cover 
for himself, must he not ?—Yes, we can teach them that 
all right, and it is easy enough when there are plenty 
of bullets flying about; they do not want teaching about 
taking cover then, and the thing is to teach them not to 
take too much. I think that is born into the man. The 
Boers always said, “Your men do not seem to care 
about their lives a bit”; but when men are advancing 
like that they must go on. The way the Boers did was 
that individual men acted alone, and they were always 
running about from rock to rock and hiding, but we 
could not do that in an advance of infantry. 


17623. Can an officer be trained to have more initia- 
tive ?—Yes, some are very good, and others are not 
so bright; you cannot expect them all to be the 
same. You see our system is rather against it ; with a 
regiment in barracks an officer has to go and see 
whether the men’s dinner is all right, and he has to 
see every single thing like that takes place, so that the 
men always look to the officer for every single thing, 
just like children; they cannot do anything unless an 
officer is there to see that it is all right. We are get- 
ting better now in that way by giving them a more free 
hand; they can go away all right now, and be back 
again in the morning, and that shows the men they are 
trusted more. 


17624. Do you approve of that system /—Yes, I think 
it will do a lot of good; some commanding officers do 
not like it, but the only reason they do not is that when 
there are a lot of men in barracks it is rather a nuisance 
to the other men if men come in all night long, 
and that is why they do not like it. The men who 
were in bed at 10,0’clock and did not want to go out 
have no rest at all, because the others are coming 
in all night long, some of them drunk, and it is not 
very pleasant. ‘That is the drawback of that system. 


17625. As to staff officers?—I think they are too 
much in the offices ; there is such a lot of office work 
to be done, and they are too much confined to them. 


17626. Do you not approve of Staff College officers. 
on the staff?—I approve of the education they get at 
the Staff College, but I think that then they ought to. 
go away and have more practical work afterwards. 


17627. Do you mean with their regiment?—At the 
different big manceuvring stations, hke Aldershot and. 
Salisbury, and send them abroad, too, and anywhere, 
so as to get them field work before they take up. 
any appointment. They do join at Aldershot and are 
attached to a cavalry or infantry regiment to do office. 
work and that sort of thing, but I do not think it goes. 
on long enough. 


17628. But I suppose you would like officers who 
serve on the staff to go back to regimental work 7—Yes, 
they must go back. 


17629. And it is an advantage that they should ?—I 
have never been on the staff, and I believe in the regi- 
mental officer and the ones who stick to their regi- 
ment. 


17630. Were you satisfied with your staff during the 
war ?/—Yes ; but, of course, I had lots of changes. 

17631. Had you both Staff College men and non-Staff 
College men ?—I had one, Colonel Kincaid, R.E., who 
I do not think was ever at the Staff College, and the 


other one I had, a Brigade Major, was a Staff College 
man. 
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17632. But you recognise that the Staff College is an 
advantage to a Man on the staff ?—The education is, of 
course, an advantage. 

17633. As to supplies, I do not think I need ask you 
except about the horses. You say the quality of the 
horses was good ?—I do not know what the number of 
horses in the country was. That paragraph of my précis 
(vide Appendix. page 663 post), beginning “ The Remount 
Depot,” should be the Remount Department, and not 
any particular depét. They were all right at the end, 
but they took a long time to learn what was wanted. 


17634. You say a little before that the quality was 
good, but the horses were never given the chance to 
recover (—Never ; they were landed, and probably in a 
week or a fortnight they were out at work, whereas in 
South Africa they want to get acclimatised. The 
system which we had at the end of the war, when they 
were put into a large depot, where they were worked 
four hours a day, being driven round a ring two hours 
in the morning and two hours in the afternoon to get 
them fit, was the right system, and they were fit then 
to goto work. We were never allowed to work them to 
a finish; directly a horse got bad, overworked, at the 
first station we touched these horses were sent back, and 
fresh ones were issued. That was the proper system, and 
we were all right; a horse then went back, and was 
resuscitated, and was probably fit for work again in a 
month; but in the beginning we could never get any 
fresh horses, the horses were ridden to the end as long as 
they would carry a man, and directly they fell they were 
left to die on the veldt. 


17635. The Army Service Corps you found not suffi- 
cient ?—I never had any privates of the Army Service 
Corps; I only had officers. They were always employed 
in the different garrisons. 

17636. But that corps requires strengthening ?—Yes. 
I would make use of them as conductors, and that is 
their department. We employed Colonials altogether 
under the Army Service Corps officers. 


17637. You mean natives of South Africa ?—Yes. 


17638. And natives too?—Yes. Of course all. the 
drivers were natives. We were obliged to have native 
drivers, and I do not think our men would have been 
able to drive a team of sixteen mules. 


17639 But for the proper organisation there ought to 
be some means of expansion of the corps?—I think so ; 
I think if we had men trained as conductors and drivers 
of all sorts, mules, oxen, and so on, then they could be 
overseers in case of war, whatever country we had to 
operate in, and we could have camel men and all that 
sort of thing. Of course, in India they understand that 
kind of thing. 

1764C. The same remark as to expansion applies both 
to the medical and engineer services ?—Yes, certainly 
to the medical service. We had to get a larger number 
of civilian medical officers, and of course that shows that 
wants easy expansion. We ought to know who to get 
and where to. get them. 


17641. But the work done was good?—I think ‘so. 
Oi course at Bloemfontein we were terribly rushed at the 
beginning, as there were no tents, and the men were 
dying like:flies ; there was a tremendous rush then, 
‘ut it was not the fault of the Medical Department. 


17642. That was until the railway opened ?—Yes, that 
was just the fortune of war. If we had had good hos- 
pitals at that time it would have made a difference. 


17643. You think the 12-pounder was a useless gun? 
—Very; that is the Horse Artillery gun—pertectly 
useless. 


17644. What would be your recommendation with 
regard to the guns?—I think the guns that they have 
now at Aldershot, the quick-firing guns, are the ones, 
and we must have quick-firing guns. We have still the 
15-pounder, but the breech has been altered; it is a 
very nice gun, but not a quick-firing gun. At Aldershot 
I think they have two batteries of German quick- 
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General Marshall tells me they are beau- 
and there is a slight modification of the 
horse artillery. We must have quick- 
from time to time there would be 
improvements in guns; the worst of it is that I do not 
think we sometimes take the trouble to find out what 
the improvements are, otherwise we would never have 
gone out to South Africa with the guns we had. IL 
think that is a matter for artillery officers to keep them- 
selves up to date in. 


17645. And the rifle?—The rifle is a very good rifle. 
T have not seen the new rifle, the, modification with the 
shorter barrel, and so on, but a better rifle than the Lee- 
Metford is not wanted, only having a clip loading 
instead of the magazine; only five cartridges can be put 
in together by means ef a clip, and I believe that has 
been done, but I have not seen the rifle. It is a better 
rifle than the Mauser, I think—a better made rifle. 


17646, You spoke of lightening the weight on the 
horses, but you wish also to lighten the equipment of 
the infantry ?—Yes, that is rather a difficult matter ; 
according to the regulation a man has to carry 100 
rounds, but we always carried 150 going into action ; 
that is a good lot to carry, and the man ought to be able 
to carry some food in case he cannot get his ration for 
the day, and it is a difficult thing to know how he is ty 
carry all the things he wants. 


17647. We have heard also that the great coat is a 
difficulty 7—We carried a. blanket instead of the great 
coat. Something ought to be carried, whether a blanket 
or a great: coat does not much matter, but a man ought 
to be able to carry the one or the other. Then they 
ought to have bandoliers, not pouches;. two bandoliers 
to carry 150 rounds, and a great coat and haversack 
would load the man pretty well. I have seen them 
equipped like that, and it is marvellous that they can 
march at, all, 


17648. What is your recommendation ?—They must 
have the ammunition, and I think it all goes back to 
the old thing that they must have a company cart to 
carry the entrenching tools, and something of that sort. 


17649. To be close up ?—Yes, to follow always with 
the company, or say a double company. I think thati 
the only way out of it, and in fact that is what di 
happen; their kits were always carried for them. W3 
gave up carrying the blankets in the end too; the carts 
always carried them. , fi 


17650. And that is practicable/—We could do it out 
there, because we had mules, and I do not see why it 
should not be done. I believe it will come to having 
motors or some mechanical means of draft. It was 
absurd to ask the men to carry the valise, but they do 
want to carry a certain amount. I have seen different 
things tried, and I know it always came to this, that 
when I was going with a mounted column I generally 
had 100 infantry whom we carried on the carts. We did 
not ask them to walk, and their kits were carried for 
them also; even then they could not carry their own 
kits, they must carry 100 or 150 rounds of ammunition, 
and some way must be found of carrying their blankets 
and their kit. , 


17651. (Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal.) How do 
you propose to do that ?—In company carts, I think, 
or squadron carts, because you must carry entrenching 
tools. The men used to carry a Wallace spade, but they 
threw them away. as they were no use ; they threw them 
away on board ship, and when we landed at Cape Town 
there were few Wallace spades. . 


firing guns. 
tiful guns, 
same gun for 
firers. I suppose 


17652. (Chairman.) They cannot have tried them on 
board ship?—No, but they knew what they were to 
carry, and they did not intend to carry them. We 
had one man in a section who had to carry a spade, and 
he did not intend to carry that, so they threw them out 
of the port-holes. 

17653. (Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal.) What is 
the present weight carried by an infantry soldier P—I 
could not quite tell you.* 








* The witness subsequently sent in the following information : — 
Equipment Carried by the Soldier. 


lbs. ozs. 
Rifle and bayonet - “ 5 - - 10 10 
199 rounds ammunition - - aca 
4 bandoliers - Sie tes - = - 210 
Water becttle - - - - - ioe aats aro 2 
Mess tin - - i - Z Sue aie ye 
Haversack with 1b. bread and 1b. meat 2 12 


Le . . ‘ 
- une blanket Is carried in place of the great coat, the 
usual befere going into action, add 3lbs, 





lbs: ozs. 
Great coat - - - - . 7 2 
Belt, straps, etc., say - : a ene oe 
Motal.~.) 4 * Mires. lL 





total will be 32ibs. loz. If 150 rounds are carricd, as is 
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17654. (Sir Frederick Darley.) You would only ask 
him to carry his ammunition, I suppose, and one day’s 
provisions and water?—His water bottle, his ammuni- 
tion, and a haversack containing whatever he liked to 
put in, bread and cheese, or whatever he could get. 


17655. For one day ?—Yes, that is all. I would carry 
his blankets or his greatcoat, or whatever 1t was, in 
carts. 


17656. (Chairman.) You say that deer stalking would 
be the best thing for them?—Yes. Sir Evelyn Wood has 
got a plan—of course, I do not believe in it because I 
am not a bad shot with the gun, a good ordinary aver- 
age shot—but he is going to try to teach them to shoot 
clay pigeons with arifle. Isaid “I cannot hit them with 
a scatter gun, and I do not think that Tommy Atkins 
will have much chance with a rifle. We have, however, 
got the rifles, and we have little cartridges with shot 
in them, but they will never hit them. The idea is to 
make the men shoot quickly, and that is one system. Of 
course, the other system is crafty shooting—stalking as 
the Boers did; they stalked our men as they would 
stalk a springbok, and when they saw the springbok 
looking up in alarm, they! would lie still or get round 
some other way, whereas our men would go straight for 
it, and never get a shot at it at all. 


17657. Are they training the men on Salisbury Plain 
in that way ?—There are no men on Salisbury Plain yet ; 
_they only come there on the Ist May; when they pitch 
the encampments on the 1st May there will be a tre- 
mendous lot of men training. We have nine batteries 
of artillery now, and they have a splendid artillery 
range. 


17658. And finally you say the most important corps 
‘is the Intelligence Corps?—That is where ws suffered 
most of all. 


17659. What do you exactly mean by an Intelligence 
Corps ?—What we had at the end; every column had an 
Intelligence officer attached to it, and his business was 
to collect guides, to collect all the information he could 
from the people about—anyone—any sort of intelligence 
that was any use, and he wrote up the diary of the day, 
and all that sort of work. In the beginning of the war 
we never had any guides; we never knew exactly where 
we were, 


17660. Was he a member of the General Staff P—Yes, 
and he had guides under him. 


17661. What was he called P—The Intelligence officer ; 
that was his title. 


17662. What rank did he take on the staff?— 
Deputv Assistant Adjutant General. We cannot do 
without them. Of course, operating in France a man 
ought to speak French thoroughly; in South Africa we 
generally had men who could speak Dutch. 


17663. Is not that provided for under the ordinary 
system that each General should have some member of 
his staff for that purpose ?—He tells one off, but I want 
a trained man who knows exactly what to do when he 
starts. The General could tell off a man, but I know one 
division which, when they had arrived within four miles 
of Bloemfontein, did not know where Bloemfontein was. 
It was at night certainly, but the Intelligence officer 
ought to have known exactly where he was, and where 
Bloemfontein was, and they were only four miles off and 
did not know. We often got like that—that we did 
not know where we were. 


17664. You were deficient in maps in South Africa P— 
Yes, very deficierit—not in the end, because then we had 
some very good maps, and of course as time went on 
we did not want maps. I knew the Orange River Colony 
as well as I knew London, and perhaps better, and I 
did not want maps. 

17665. (Viscount Esher.) Before you had that special 
Intelligence officer attached to you what did you do?— 
We went according to what the conductors of the wagons 
used to tell us, and by the map. The Intelligence officer 
was a very important man—he was the man. 

17666. And the whole time you commanded a column 
did you have an Intelligence officer with you?—Yes. 

17667. Always an officer of the General Staff ?— 
Always an officer. The last man I had was a civilian; he 
was an excellent man, too. He held the same position, 
but did not belong to the Army; he was an Australian. 


17668. Did you always have a trained Intelligence 
officer with you?—Yes, always when I was commanding 
a mobile column: I would not go without one, 
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17669. I gather from your précis that you think that 
one of the principal lessons of the war, if not the prin- 
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cipal lesson of the war, is the necessity for mounted in- Know, ¥.0.8. 


fantry ?—Undoubtedly. 
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mounted infantry should be trained, but not kept up 
as a mounted establishment, does that mean that you 
approve of the system that they have adopted at Alder- 
shot of gradually passing infantry soldiers through the 
mounted infantry course?—Yes. The establishment of 
horses necessary could not be kept up, but that has been 
improved upon now; by the last order they are to pass 
an entire company of a battalicn through in the year. 


17671. Do you think it wovld be advisable, having 
passed one company of the battalion through the 
mounted infantry this year, to pass another company 
through next year?—Yes, it would go on every year. 


17672. And do you not think, on the whole, that is 
referable to having a special mounted infantry estab- 
ishment ?—I do, because we gradually train all our 
men, and it does not matter whether they go to the 

Reserve or not, they are still able to come up and be 
mounted men, and if we could train the whole nation 
that would be a good thing. 


17673. What is Sir Evelyn Wood doing with the 
Second Army Corps in the way of training mounted in- 
fantry ?—No training commences until the Ist May, be- 
cause we have not got the barracks ; all the men will have 
to be under canvas, and the horses picketed, so that 
nothing will be done until lst May. On the Ist May 
400 mounted infantry come up for training under the 
new system; each battalion sends from each of its com- 
panies one section. 


17674. And they are forwarded in companies ?—Yes, 
and when they are trained, four more sections come, and 
so it will go on until the whole battalion has been 
trained. They are increasing the numbers, and the 
qualifications will not be so high; they will not ask the 
men to be first-class shots, and that sort of thing, but 
they must have good eyesight. 


17675. Is the commander of the Second Army Corps tied 
down by regulation in the training of mounted infantry: 
men, or may he vary, for instance, the system adopted 
at Aldershot?—-We have not got the new regulatious 
yet; yesterday at Salisbury de ok a notification that 
the new regulations were coming out for trial, but they 
have not come, and I do not know exactly what the 
system is to be. 


17676. When the new regulations are out will Sir 
Evelyn Wood be bound by them, or will he have dis- 
cretion to vary them if he pleases ?—No, I think there 
will be a uniform system throughout the whole Army, 


17677. I suppose you do not by chance know whether 
any system has been adopted in India for training 
mounted infantry ?—No, but I know they are training 
the native troops. 


17678. The native infantry; you do not know that? 


—yYes, because they are employing some of the native 
mounted infantry in Somaliland. 


17679. (Sir Frederick Darley.) What was the name 
of the officer who commanded the Australian corps: 


under you ?—Colonel Knight. 


17680. He was a Regular officer, was he not ~Yes, he 
is either at the Staff College now, or he has gone back to: 
his regiment ; he belongs to the Loyal North Lancashire 
Regiment. 


17681. It so happened that the contingent he 
commanded were all Bushmen ?—Yes, the first lot were 
bushmen, and an excellent lot. 


17682. As to those men, you have no fault to find with 
the distance they could ride in a day ?—No, they were 
first class men. We could not have better men than 
that, but. they were men who had learned it from their 
youth up. Although they were called Bushmen they 
were not all Bushmen, but there was a sufficient sprink- 
ling amongst them. 


17683. They were all from the country?—Yes. We 
have lots of men in London who have never seen any- 
thing but London ; and the same thing applies to all 
big towns, Liverpool, Manchester, and Sheffield. What 
do they know about the country ? 


17684, They were good horsemasters as far as knowing 
how to treat horses was concerned. aithough they 
might ride the horses very hard?—Yes, they brought 
their own horses with them, and splendid horses they 
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were, too; it was their business to look after them. 
They were good horsemasters. 

17685. Had they spare horses with them ?—No, I do 
not think so. 

17686. Did they get spare horses ?—At one time they 
did, because they were under Colonel De Lisle just 
before I got them, and Colonel De Lisle said that if 
Lord Roberts would mount him properly he would 
guarantee that he would catch De Wet, and they had 
three horses each, but they never did catch him. 


17687. They used to drive their horses before them 
when they were on the march?—No, the spare horses 
were generally ridden and led by the black boys in the 
same way as the Boers did. 


17688. Were the spare horses ridden ?—A black boy 
would lead one and ride another; the black boys 
could ride and lead three or four horses. 


17689. On the march did they change horses some- 
times +~Yes, they were always given a free hand, and 
could do exactly as they liked about that. If one horse 
was tired the man had not to go and ask an officer if he 
could get on another. 


17690. In that way you could cover a great deal of 
ground in a day?—We could march 60 miles 
in a day; we always did 30, and it is not a 
very great push to do another 30. I suppose, as a 
matter of fact, the flanks generally did about 40 miles, 
because they covered a great deal more ground than 
the column. 


17691. Are the regiments in your division now at 
Salisbury up to their full strength?—There is no 
division yet; when the barracks are built, in about four 
years’ time, there will bea division there, but at present 
that division is quartered, some at Plymouth and some 
at Pembroke Dock, and all over the place. I could go 
and see my regiments if I liked any day, but they are 
all under other generals. 


17692. Do you happen to know whether any of the 
regiments are up to their full strength ?—I am certain 
they are not up to war strength; they would probably 
be on the home establishment. 


17693. What is the home establishment of an infantry 
regiment ?—700. 

17694. Are they up to that, do you think ?—Nz, I 
should not think they were but I cannot tell you for 
certain. I know they are getting recruits very fast now, 
owing to bad trade and want of work, and so on. 


17695. Can you tell me what number of men are told 
off in a regiment for duties outside regimental duties /— 
I thought about that point, because I wanted to suggest 
something. I should think at least a hundred men a 
day are employed, including officers’ servants, cooks, 
men who have got to stay in the barracks—what they call 
barrack room orderlies, school orderlies, and general 
orderlies. 

17696. In cleaning up barracks?—Cleaning up and 
doing different work; the place must be cleaned up. 


17697. So that if a regiment is up to 600 or 700 men 
there are 100 of these not on military duty ?—You may 
take it that at least 100 are employed as officers’ ser- 
vants or in the officers’ mess, the sergeants’ mess, and all 
the different things they have to do. They always keep 
two men in every barrack room, who are called barrack 
room orderlies. 


17698. Does not that interfere very much with the 
military training of men?—It does, but when a com- 
pany is struck off for training no men are taken out of 
that company for these things, and the other companies 
find them. When acompany is taken off for its month’s 
training none of the men are taken out of that com- 
pany, and all the men in the company go back to duty. 


17699. But it is only the officers in that company 
who are being trained with their men ?—It cannot be 
done all through; that is why I think every regiment 
ought to have men who are not doing any duty at all 
for these jobs; either reservists, or let a man, after he 
has done his three years, join what I would call the 
regimental reserve for fatigues, officers' servants, cooks, 
and so on; he would serve on and do nothing in the year 
except a course of musketry. 

17700. The objection to that-is that it would cost a 
great deal of money ?—But Tywould not give them any 
extra pay. 

17701. Do you think the money could be better 
spent?—Yes, I would let them go on at their regi- 
mental pay. We should then be employing men we 
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knew instead of having other men brought in, but all 
officers ought to have reservists as servants. 


17702. When there is a short system of service, three 
years, the whole time ought to be taken up in the train- 
ing of the men ?—Yes, of course, it is little enough, but 
these things must be done; the men musi have their 
dinners cooked, the officers must have servants, and the 
barracks must be cleaned. 


17703. But it ought not to be done by the men in the 
actual course of learning their profession ?—-No, of 
course not. It is the same with the officers; they 
have so much to do that although some people look on 
the regimental officer as an idle man, all day long he 
has work to do, and not only that, but he is now 
responsible, or has always been so, for paying his men, 
and very often they suffer great pecuniary loss from 
that. They are given a colour-sergeant whose whole 
time is taken up keeping accounts and paying the men, 
and that sort of thing ought to be done as in the Navy, 
by a paymaster, and the officers ought not to have any- 
thing to do with paying the men. 


17704. Is the company officer’s time taken up with 
other kinds of work rather than company work +—Yes, 
he has not to look after the canteen as he had before, 
but he has a great deal to do, and as to the colour- 
sergeant, who is the man next to an officer in the com- 
pany, all his time is taken up keeping accounts. 


17705. And his special business ought to be training 
the men ?—If anything happened to one of the) subal- 
terns he is the next man. Last night I was talking to 
Colonel Bowles, who commands the Yorkshire Regi- 
ment, and he complains bitterly of the need for more 
non-commissioned officers. He says that in a com- 
pany a non-commissioned officer is taken away as 
caterer, another for the gymnasium, and another for the 
school, and there are not sufficient non-commissioned 
officers in a company. He wants more non-commis- 
sioned officers. A large number of them go away to 
classes; some go to Hythe to the School of Musketry ; 
some go to Aldershot to learn the gymnastic work, 
signalling, and all that sort of thing, which takes an 
enormous number of non-commissioned officers from the 
regiment. . 

17706. Your opinion is that with a three years’ ser- 
vice the whole time of the non-commissioned officers 
and men ought to be devoted entirely to learning their 
military duties ?—Yes. 


17707. And that the work which now devolves on 
these men, although it costs money, ought to be done 
by men who are not going through the three years’ 
course /—Undoubtedly. 


17708. (Sir John Hopkins.) Under the head of tha 
Remount Department, it is stated in your précis: 
“And this, taken in conjunction with the indifferent 
horsemanship of mounted infantry and Colonials ”— 
by Colonials there you do not mean any but the South 
African Colonials?—No. As to the others I have 
no experience, except of the first bushmen, and 
they were first rate. I believe the second lot 
were not at all of the same class as the first, 
but I know that a large number of the Colonials, 
Kitchener’s Scouts, and a lot that were raised at the 
end of the war, merely loafers from Cape Town, were 
quite as bad horsemen as the Yeomanry were. 


17709. If this is read as Colonials, it will mean the 
New Zealanders, the Australians, the Canadians, and 
so on?—I did not mean that. I might say, “ A portion 
of the Colonials.” 


17710. (Sir George Taubman-Goldie.) You say you 
think the Reservists who went out in the beginning of 
the campaign were far superior to the drafts of young 
soldiers who arrived from England later on?—Yes. In 
every way; I only saw those drafts later in the block- 
houses, and soon. At the time my division was broken 
up we had the old Reservists still with us, and the 
drafts had not come up. 

17711. During the later portion of the advance on 
Bloemfontein, say in the 4th, 5th, and 6th months of the 
war, you must have had a number of men sent out as 
reliefs or new troops ?—No, the only drafts for the divi- 
sion arrived at Bloemfontein after we had got there. We 
had a draft of 120 men for the Oxfords, who joined us 
at Bloemfontein, and they could not join us before, as 
they had not arrived in the country. When the railway 
was opened they came up from Cape Town. 


17712. Practically as regards the earlier movements 
of the war up to Bloemfontein you were working, as far 
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they might be somewhat sensitive, as to anopinion with Major- 
regard to their intelligence ; were you perfectly satisfied General Sir 
with all that you saw of the troops from the Colonies, _ Charles E. 
both Australia and Canada ?—Yes. Knox, K.C.B. 


17730. Did you look upon them as intelligent and }) Mar. 1903. 


as the Regulars and Reservists were concerned, with 
men who had been trained for war?—Quite so; no 
drafts arrived until we got to Bloemfontein for my 
brigade. 


17713. Our difficulty in South Africa was that we had 


of course in extending our forces largely to work with a 
large number of men who were not trained for war ?— 
Quite so; I do not suppose that even when they went 
out the larger portion of these men had ever been on 
active service before. 


17714. By being trained for war I mean that they had 
been trained for the purposes of war, but had not been 
to war /—Yes. 


17715. We had, of course, ultimately nearly 400,000 
men sent out as against 80,000 men we were prepared to 
send out; did you notice in your subsequent operations 
much disadvantage from having practically untrained 
men ’?—Certainly ; the Yeomanry were a very good 
example-—absolutely untrained for anything. 


17716. Leaving the Yeomanry and coming to the 
Militia?—When I gave up the infantry brigade, which 
I mentioned I was operating with in the western part 
of the Orange River Colony, which consisted of one 
Militia regiment and one Regular regiment, I ceased to 
have anything more to do with infantry. 


17717. So that I cannot ask you about infantry at that 
time ?—No ; I had 100 men of the Grenadier Guards 
whom we put on carts, and who went about with us, and 
I had no infantry afterwards. 


17718. From your general experience as a soldier, 
would you say that an infantryman can be trained fairly 
in about six months ?—Certainly not. 


17719. How long do you think it would take to make 
aman an infantry soldier ?—One year from the time he 
joins. 

_ 17720. You are taking the average recruit?—Yes, I 
woull train him in a year, mounted infantry, and all. 


17721. The average recruit ?—Yes. 


17722. Supposing you got men from an intelligent 
class you would do it in less?—Yes; as to the first 
three months at the depét, it takes them all that time 
before they have been through a course of gymnastics 
and been made all right ; then they have done no shoot- 
ing, and they would take another three months to learn 
shooting, that is six months; in the other six months 
they would be repeating that, and at the end of the year 
they would be turned out all right. 


17723. Taking the nation asa whole, I take it that the 
less educated classes will require a year, and the more 
educated classes six months ?—Yes ; if an officer of that 
class was to enlist I think he could be taught in three 
or four months to do all that is required ; it all depends 
upon the intelligence. 


17724. That brings in my point, which is this, that 
supposing the nation were to submit to universal mili- 
tary education at the age of 18 for a year—three months, 
six months. nine months, or a year-—as they did submit 
to universal Board Schools——I think with much of 
the volunteer class they could be taught in six months. 

17725. But supposing the mation submitted to that 
system, you would have enormous reserves for volun- 
teers to come from in case you wanted great expansion 
for a great war ?—Yes, I think it would be quite easy to 
teach them, because I do not believe we need to teach 
any drill ; a man can be taught sufficient to move about 
in a fortnight, and all that is necessary to teach him 
is to shoot and ride. 

17726. What about marching *~Marching is a matter 
of training ; for instance, I could not march ten miles 
now, but I think in a month I could do so. 

17727. But that training is important?—Un- 
doubtedly. Ido not see why a man should have a vote 
in the Goyernment of his country without also being 
able to bring up a rifle and defend it. Before giving a 
man a vote I should rule that up to 30 he should be able 
to prove that he can ride and shoot. Why ought he to 
vote for the Government if he cannot defend his 
ecuntry ? 

17728. Might you not go further, and say that as 
every boy is obliged to learn the three R’s he should 
also learn how to shoot ?—Yes. Of course there would 
be great opposition to that. 

17729. (Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal.) The 
question put by Sir John Hopkins as to the outside 
Colonies is of some little importance, as in the Colonies 


good soldiers, and especially good mounted infantry }— 
Certainly, the first 1ot of Bushmen from Australia and 
New Zealand; there were two batches, and with regard 
to the second lot I cannot say anything. I never had 
any with me after the first lot. 


17731. But so far as came within your own observa- 
tion ?—They were very hard men to deal with; great 
drunkards, and that sort of thing; they had not much 
idea of discipline, but they knew what you wanted to 
do, and they would do it, but they would do it their own 
way. 

17732. And they had intelligence too ?—Yes, but they 
were a handful rather to take care of; if we got into 
towns, for instance, they would play mischief, but they 
were just what you would imagine Bushmen from Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand would be. They had no idea of 
discipline. 


17733. Still, they were a very useful set of men?—° 


Excellent, and Strathcona’s Horse was a very fine regi- 
ment. 

17734. Altogether both from Australia and Canada 
those you had were very good men?—The only men I 
referred to here were some wasters, who had been 
picked up in Cape Town and Durban, people off ships, 
and all sorts of riff-raff. 


17735. Have you given much attention to the question 
of having special bodies of scouts attached to brigades 
or divisions?—No. Do you refer to infantry brigades or 
divisions ? 

17736. Yes ?—I think every infantry battalion should 
have a certain number of mounted men always ready, 
but so they would have. 


17737. And you would have them trained for that pur- 
pose ?—No other training would be required, but what 
every mounted man should have—good intelligent men. 


17738. Would you not select for that purpose those of 
special intelligence, these who are alert, active, and of 
keen vision ?—Yes, but that is what I would make all 
mounted men. 


17739. Then you would not have special corps for 
scouting /—No; out in South Africa there were special 
corps called Kitchener’s Scouts, and So-and-so’s Scouts, 
but they were just the same as the others, and it was 
only a difference in name; every mounted man if worth 
anything must have all those qualifications; he must 
have good eye-sight, he must be able to observe every- 
thing keenly, or what is the good of mounting him? 


17740. But you can hardly have in the same body of 
infantry or mounted men only those who are equally 
intelligent ?—I quite agree you cannot have that. I see 
your point, that you want picked men. 


17741. Yes, and that this should be done not in the 
field only but in the time of peace; that you should 
train such bodies; you are aware such is the case in the 
United States ?—Yes. 


17742. And they are found most useful there ?—If we 
had corps of that description I would have them all 
composed of trained scouts like the American scout, 
Burnham. 


17743. Take, for instance, Lovat’s Scouts, they were 
very good scouts, I believe?—But they must all hold 
certificates of training, because otherwise a man calling 
himself a scout might be no use at all. 


17744. You would be able to choose, at any rate, for 
that purpose ?—Yes, but there, again, those corps would 
be more useful with cavalry who are going quick than 
with infantry going slow ; it is not necessary to employ 
an expert of that class with a slow moving body. 


17745. But having them you would be able to utilise 
them as might be required ?—Yes, but I would attach 
that sort of man to the Intelligence Department, that is 
where they will be wanted, and not in the corps. I 
should make that part of the Intelligence Department, 
so that if I was commanding a division I would say “J 
want so many trackers and so many So-and-so,” and 
they would send me the men. 

17746. But you would be in favour of specially trained 
men ?—I think we must try to train all our men as much 
as we can to scouting, but we cannot do that unless we 
first get a body of trained scouts who can pass an ex- 
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Army to condemn the Staff College. I think they are 
stuck too much in the Staff College, and they want to 
go away, at all events, after their course is over, for 
a practical course. 

17757. And be a regimental officer?—No, more to 
work in the field with the staff of divisions, and so on; 


. ‘mation in scouting and tracking, and all that sort 
ne SPIRE “thet those can be instructors for the rest. 
Charles E. There is no officer in the Army knows anything about 
Know, K.0.B. it except Baden-Powell, who has written a book, and 
do not know that he knows anything himself. He has 
11 Mar. 1903. had some practice, I believe, under scouts out in 








Rhodesia, and probably he is the only man who has any 
idea about the art at all. 


17747. You mentioned that our troops fired by regula- 
tion, and the Boers by the head ; that is to say, that 
the British Army generally go on the regulation, and 
they fire in a great measure as if they were firing ata 
fixed target, without regard to the circumstances of the 
place or of the moment !—Yes, 


17748. While the Boer takes advantage of anything 
and everything that he can 1—Yes, he will probably creep 
about for half an hour, without firing at all, whereas 
our men would fire, and go on firing. 


17749, And there is no reason why the British troops 
should not be so trained and educated, is there P— 
I daresay we could train a great number of them, I 
will tell you a story about a man at Naauwpoort. He 
belonged to the Cork Militia, which had just come out, 
and he was on outpost. An officer who was commanding 
the outpost went round to see what the men were 
doing, and he asked this man what he was doing, and 
he replied: “I am looking out for the enemy.” The 
officer asked, “Do you know where the enemy are?” 
and he said, “ No, but I am looking for them.” The 
officer then said, “They are in those hills,” and the 
Irishman then said, “ Be jabbers, you don’t say so,” and 
he started and loaded and fired at the hills for about 
half an hour, until he had fired all his ammunition 
away. 


17750. You would have a change with regard to that, 
then P—Yes, that man was very keen; he knew he was 
there to find the enemy, and directly he heard where 
they were he began firing. That is a perfectly true 
story. 


17751. Then speaking of the staff and the staff officers 
you said, “And worst of all they are often deficient in 
common sense and unable to give an opinion on ‘any 
strategical or tactical problems.” Do you consider they 
are men who ought not to have passed out of the Col- 
lege as being qualified to take positions on the staff P— 
No, the men might very easily pass the examination. 


17752. Yes, but should they be recommended for that 
purpose with the testimonial—or whatever it may be— 
that they are fit for staff purposes ?—Well, I think a. 
ay many of them I would not care to employ on the 
stall. 


17753. Then you think there is a defect in that re- 
spect in the College and in the education and training 
given in the Staff College?—I think a man might very 
easily pass the examination, and yet not be a good 
strategist or tactician. 


17754. And not a man of good common sense ?—You 
might take a hundred and not get one who would be 
any use in that respect. 


17755, Are they not reported on from the Staff 
College P—I do not think the course at the Staff College 
or passing the examination to pass out of the Staff 
College would make a mana good General, for instance. 
Why should it? He might have a good general know- 
ledge, but he would be no use. I think it is the same 
in every profession, is it not? You get barristers who 
pass examinations, and so on, but it is not. necessary 
that they are all made Lord Chancellors. They have a 
knowledge of the thing. 


17756. Still, there must’ be some defect in the system 
when a large number are so deficient as this 
statement in your précis imports: “And worst 
of all they are often deficient in common 
sense” /—Well, I think they are. I sometimes wanted 
advice, and I said, “What do you think about this?” 
and they did not know. I do not care what you are 
doing, you sometimes want someone else’s advice—of 
course, I cannot mention names, but that is what hap- 
pened. I do not mean to condemn the Staff College 
altogether, although it is rather the system in the 


I think myself that is what they want. I think they 
had a very fine training in South Africa, but that is 
rather an expensive sort of training. 


17758. (Sir Frederick Darley.) They learn theory in 
the Staff College, and you think they ought to learn 
the practice afterwards?—Yes, I think they | cannot 
learn the practice in the Staff College. How can they? 


17759. (Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal.) Still, it is 
useful ?—Yes, of course; that is what I mean. I do 
not think they ‘get the practice in the Staff College. 


17760. (Sir Frederick Darley.) Just as the barrister you 
speak of learns. theory from his books, and practice 
in the courts ?—And I do not think even after all that 
it is a necessity for every man who is passed out of the 
Staff College should be a first-rate staff officer. 


17761. No, but you find a great many soP—I think 
there are a great many so, but there are a great number 
who are not so. 


17762. (Chairman.) Is there anything you would like 
to add?—No, only about relieving the officers from all 
sorts of duties, such as paying the men, clerical work, 
and that sort of thing, which takes up a great deal of 
their time, and which renders them liable to great 
pecuniary loss if they are not financiers. 


17763. (Sir (Frederick Darley.) Has the ‘colour-ser- 
geant had any experience in account keeping ?—No, 
and it is his business to teach the men as well as the 
officers ; they call them pay sergeants, but, as a matter 
of fact, it is always the colour-sergeant who is the pay 
sergeant. An officer can make anyone in his com- 
pany the pay sergeant, but it is generally the colour- 
sergeant, as there is a shilling a day extra pay attached 
to it. I would relieve the officers of all that kind of 


work, and it would simplify matters, because the ac- 


counts would only pass through one hand; let every 
regiment have a paymaster who does the businese of pay- 
ing the men, and he might also assist the commanding 
officer and adjutant ; he would be a sort of second ad- 
jutant, so that the adjutant of the regiment could be 
out in the field, and not stuck in the office all day long 
as he is now. Anything that would relieve the officers 
and the men, and give them time to stick to their regi- 
mental work—soldiering—would be an improvement. 


17764. It used to be considered that the’ adjutant 
was responsible for the training of the men?—Yes, he 
drills the battalion, not the company; the officer com- 
manding the company is responsible, but when these 
companies are in the battalion, then it is the adjutant 
who trains them. 


17765. If the adjutant is in the office all day how can 
he do that?—He has a morning parade from 7 to 8, 
and then the orderly room begins at 9, and he does 
not get out again until 11, when he has probably an- 
other parade, if the commanding officer has a parade, 
and then the whole of the rest of the day is office, The 
extent of the correspondence and the returns from the 
regiment which have to be kept up is enormous, and 
the adjutant-is responsible for all that. I would make 
the paymaster responsible for all that work, and aiso 
paying the men. . 

17766. (Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal.) Youspoke 
of the great extent of the sickness. Do you consider 
that that was owing greatly to insanitary conditions 
which could have been prevented ?—No, at Bloemfon- 
tein it was owing to the want of tents, which we had not 
got; the men were lying on the ground in terribly wet 
weather, and also owing to the very severe march we 
had had. 

17767. But the conditions of transport at that time 
were such that it was impossible to have, the tents P— 
Quite impossible. We got them as soon as the bridge 
at Norval’s Pont was opened. 

17768. It was not preventible at the moment?—No, 
it could not be helped. 
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Lieut.-Colonel Ancutpatn Murray, D.8.0., called and examined. 


17769. (Chairman.) You were first Deputy Assistant 
Adjutant-General for Intelligence with Sir George 
White ?—Yes. 


17770. And you were present at Talana?—Yes. 


17771. After that you took up your duties in Lady- 
smith during the siege ?—Yes. 


17772. After the siege, where did you go?—t joined 
the new division, the 10th Division, formed under 
General Hunter, as Assistant Adjutant-General and 
went to the relief of Mafeking. 


17773. And after that ?—I crossed from the Mafeking 
Border to Heidelberg with the 10th Division, and there 
I joined the staff of General Sir Ian Hamilton as Assist- 
ant Adjutant-General—we changed staffs really— 
General Hamilton broke his collar-bone and General 
Hunter took his place, and it led to a change of staffs. 
From that time up till January, 1901, I was with 
General Hamilton. 


17774, Then you went home ?—I was temporarily at- 
tached to Lord Roberts’ staff, and came home and got 
command of my battalion in India. I went to India 
and my battalion was ordered to South Africa, and I 
went back for the second time to South Africa in the 
capacity of a battalion commander. . 


17775. And there you were wounded ?—Just at the 
end of the war, last April. 


17776, The greater part of your service in South 
Africa. was as an officer on the staff Pp—Yes, 


17777. For Intelligence principally P—I was not very 
long in the Intelligence Department, only till the end 
of the Ladysmith siege, after that I was a staff officer, 
Assistant Adjutant-General, and had nothing to do with 
Intelligence. 


17778. At the time you were at Dundee what arrange- 
ments were there for Intelligence?—I was sent up to 
join General Penn Symons as Intelligence officer, and 
a small nucleus of Colonial farmers were given me to 
work with, and I started the Intelligence for General 
Penn Symons there, working in conjunction with the 
Ladysmith Intelligence Department. I had a certain 
number of farmers who were joined to my staff, and a 
certain number of Basutos. We were in touch all 
along the Natal border with the advancing columns 
of Boers, and knew exactly every movement of theirs. 
We had full information. ; 


17779. How do you mean that the farmers were 
attached to your staff?—The farmers were civilians, 
of course, working under me as Intelligence agents, 
and I also had a few Basutos with me. 

17780. What did they do—go out as saouts practi- 
cally ?—A few Basutos would go with one of these far- 
mers, and they would assist the farmers, and. scout for 
them, or lie in places where a white man would be 
noticed but a Basuto would pass unnoticed. 


17781. That was the system by which you collected 
information /—Yes, apart from the cavalry work. 


17782. That was your own particular branch 2~Yes. 


17783. And you think you got full information ?—I 
only went up on Sunday, and. Talana was fought on 
Friday, so that we had not long to inaugurate the 
system, but knew fully what, to expect from the 
advance of the columns from the north and the west, 
at least my General knew fully what to expect. 


17784. And you accompanied that column back into 
Ladysmith ?/—I changed my capacity rather; I was the 
senior unwounded staff officer, and I did more the execu- 
tive work as Assistant Adjutant-General. The intelli- 
gence work was not so necessary then, and I was doing 
Assistant Adjutant-General work. 


17785. You did not require much intelligence }—_No, 
beyond the scouting round the column, and seeing to 
the safety of the column. . I still had these excellent 
farmers with me, who acted as guides and did a great 
deal of scouting for me. 


17786. The farmers proved useful?—They were a 
most excellent class of men, the Northern Natal 
farmers. ’ 


17787. Were they British ?—All British. 
27788. In Ladysmith you were again Intelligence 
Officer ?—I was constantly taken away from my Intelli- 


gence work; the Intelligence Staff was very strong 
there, and under very capable direction, and I did a 


great deal of executive work on the staff there. For 
instance, on the 6th January, and after the 6th 
January, I was entirely attached to General Hamilton’s 
staff on Czxsar’s Camp for work outside Intelligence 
work—staff work. 


17789. But you knew the organisation of the Intelli- 
gence /—Yes, I worked for three months in Ladysmith. 


17790. What was the organisation of the Intelligence 
Branch in Ladysmith at that time?—There was an 
Assistant Adjutant-General for Intelligence, Major 
Altham, and two Deputy Assistant Adjutant-Generals 
for Intelligence, Major David Henderson and myself ; 
we had an excellent Corps of Guides, mostly composed 
of farmers, and we had a large staff of natives who were 
in touch with the Boers and communication with us, 
when we could get the information in ; there was a net- 
work of natives and a great many of the native chiefs 
were in communication with us from the outside. 


17791. I suppose it was not very easy to get the 
intelligence in /—Sometimes we would wait five or six 
weeks before a native chief could send in an agent to us, 
but at the same time the Intelligence Department was 
of use to Sir Redvers Buller, as it enabled Sir George 
White to tell him most of what went on behind the 
scenes, as it were, on the Ladysmith side. We could tell 
the movements of the Boers north of the range of the 
Colenso Hills, for instance. 


17792. That was valuable for Sir Redvers Buller ?— 
Yes, because we sent the information out two or three 
times a week by pigeon, until the heliograph was work- 
ing, and then we sent it out every day. 


17793. Information you had gained ?—Yes, by move- 
ments of Boers, either vistble movements owing to our 
having five or six telescopes going with a large radius of 
action, or from what we gathered from our own agents. 
Every day that information was sent out. 


17794. We know that one of Sir George White’s diffi- 
culties was that his plans were apparently known. to the 
enemy. Did that fall to the Intelligence Branch to deal 
with {—No, not entirely ; it fell to us to try to stop it, 
and see where the leakage occurred. 


17795. That is what I meant ?—Many times’ we tried 
to ascertain the leakage, whether it was done by signal 
or runner. It was rathera big community to watch, and 
a very big perimeter, and the Intombi sick camp made 
it especially difficult. That is where the refugees were. 
They were on the perimeter of our defence, and I think 
that communication through Intombi was possible, and 
it was very dificult for us to prevent information going 
out with the sick to Intombi. 


17796. Was that the special duty of the Intelligence 
Department !/—No, not more than trying to find out 
where the leakage did occur. 


17797. Do you think you were able to stop it ?—No, 
I think there was information going out right up to the 
end, but I do not think it was as much as was thought, 
nor do I think it was done by signalling by lamp%or 
adjustment of lights in windows. ‘That is a very simple 
plan and very hard to detect, as such a signal might 
convey information to those outside, and stili be very 
innocent in appearance to those inside. 


17798... Was that supposed to have been going on ?— 
Yes, that no movement took place without a certain 
adjustment of lights which could be seen from the Boer 
perimeter, but we traced a great many of them, and as 
far as we could see they were from natural causes, 


17799. Do you think an organisation like that which 
you have described—with farmers and natives—is a 
satisfactory organisation for Intelligence?—We were 
working at that period of the war with, you might say, a 
trained Intelligence Staff, Major Altham and Major 
Henderson being both trained men ;_ we had very good 
men, and were working on a small scale. Later on in 
the war we were working on a large scale over very big 
country, and we were not able to demand the same 
number of trained skilled Intelligence Officers. I 
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think we suffered during the war through the want of — 


trained men in the Intelligence Department, not only to 
collect, but to collate and get the information down into 
a useable form. I think highly trained officers are 
wanted for that. 


17800. Special training beyond the ordinary staff 
training !—The ordinary staff training is useful, because 
it teaches them exactly what points to look for. I think 
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no 18 an antelligence Officer is more or less 

Le a but he wants the ordinary staff training to 
graft it on to. a 

17801. How would you get him the special training ? 
—Nearly every officer in the Intelligence Department 
now is a Stafi College officer, and he has the special 
training of the Staff College, and the special training 
ef the Intelligence Department. During the war the 
difficulty was that it was not capable of rapid expansion 
to suit a big theatre of war. 


17802. The work of the Intelligence Division in 
fiondon is in a separate branch from the work of the 
Intelligence Officer of an army in the field ?—~Yes, but 
most of the Intelligence Officers from the War Office 
were in the field, and were trained to Intelligence work, 
eollating and collecting evidence. 


178035. But surely the work in the office of the Intelli- 
gence Division would not be the only means of training 
an officer for Intelligence work in the field P—No, they 
can be trained with the different corps in India, and 
with the different staffs of the Army. At the present 
moment, I think, that is being done. 


17804. Has that been done in the past? —I do no% 
know ; in India it is done, but I do not know how far it 
has been done at home. 


17805. May I ask if you have had any training ?—The 
only training I had for Intelligence work was that I 
had an intimate knowledge of South Africa before the 
war, having been there five years. I knew the country 
very well, and had been in Natal and Zululand for three 
years. I was sent out as Intelligence Officer because 
of my knowledge of the country and the Boers, whom I 
knew very well. Apart from that I had no special 
training beyond my Staff College training. 

17806. For an Intelligence Officer in operations in 
different parts of the world you generally require a man 
who knows the different localities —With local know- 
ledge, yes. At that same time, \I think, that an 
Intelligence Officer ought to be trained in certain ways 
as to what he is to get, and the best ways of getting it, 
and then, when he has got the information, the best 
way of collating it, so as to put it before the man who 
has to use it. All that requires training. 


17807. All that can be got on the staff of the General ? 
—To a great extent it can. I think an officer can be 
trained to write concisely, and to digest what he gets, 
and to study methods of getting it, because, after all, 
what is wanted is to put the matter shortly and clearly 
nat the General—the vital points, and not reams of 
stuil. 


17808. Every Gencral in command of a column ought 
to have an Intelligence officer with him on his staff P— 
It is absolutely important—of vital importance. 


17809. Who would collate the information and have 
scouts under him, and put the information before the 
General in a form on which he could act?—Yes, the 
Staff Officer would put it before the General in a form 
he could work on. 


17810. Is there sufficient provision for that in the 
Army as it stands?—I think the Intelligence Depart- 
nient wants largely augmenting; it is a difficulty in 
peace time, as these large staffs for Intelligence work 
cannot be kept everywhere in peace time, but it is a de- 
partment that wants to be organised, so that in case 
of war it could rapidly expand to meet the circum- 
stances of the case. Certain named officers might be on 
a list, for instance : —“ List of officers available for South 
Africa with experience who would be suitable for the In- 
telligence Department.” 


17811. That means that different officers ought to 
study in different parts of the world ?—There is no doubt 
that they ought. 


17812. You are prepared to speak in the first place 
with regard to the efficiency of the organisation of the 
Army ‘!—I have said in my précis (seeQ 17816) that I 
never saw any brigade or any division organised 
in peace that took the field in war; all the brigades and 


divisions that I saw and worked with were organised 
during the war. 


17813. You mean that the Army Corps that went out, 
for instance, never acted as an Army Corps ?—That par- 
ticular Army Corps I never saw at all; I may have seen 
parts of it afterwards, but the troops I first worked with 
were battalions, squadrons, batéeries. and staff put to- 
gether at the required moment, ‘ 


17814. The theory, I suppose, was that a division or 
a brigade, or an Army Corps, sent out from this country 


EVIDENCE; 


would work under those denominations ?—Yes, but the 
circumstances were too strong for the theory. 


17815. Did they suffer in consequence ?/—I can only 
say that I think it would have been better if the organi- 
sation had existed in peace time too, but I think tu 
speaks well for the material of the battalion, battery, 
and regiment that such excellent work was done with an 
organisation hurriedly put together. 


17816. You have been good enough to give us some 
notes which you now put in /—Yes :— 

1. During the war I never saw any division or brigade 
that had existed in peace, but I saw several brigades 
and divisions formed during the war. As the exigencies 
of the service demanded it, squadrons, batteries, bat- 
talions, ammunition columns, etc., were put together 
to suit the particular circumstances of the case. Though 
a far from satisfactory method, the result, in my 
opinion, proved how really sound the organisation of 
the regiment, battery, and battalion is, otherwise the 
brigades and divisions could not possibly have formed 
the useful fighting forces that evolved from this hasty 
formation. ‘The difficulties of emergency organisations 
are found, not in the putting together of squadrons, 
batteries and battalions, but in obtaining the requisite 
medical services, ammunition columns, supply and 
transport services to accompany the fighting arms. 
From a considerable experience during the war, I tumk 
the greatest praise is due to the officers of the artillery, 
medical, transport and supply branches of the Head- 
quarters Staff for the able manner in which they coped 
with large and urgent demands to complete divisions 
hastily required to move out to take the field. The 
difficult work of the Staff of the General Officer Com- 
manding Artillery, called upon urgently to improvise 
an ammunition column to carry every kind of ammuni- 
tion for 4°7 guns, 5-inch guns, 6-inch howitzers, 
15-pr. Elswick guns, Canadian guns, pompoms, and - 
infantry ammunition, must have been seen to be 
appreciated. The 'principal medical officer, though 
hard pressed for field hospitals and bearer companies, 
never once sent any force, with which I was connected, 
away with insufficient medical units. Other officers are 
better able to go fully into the question of the supply 
and transport services, but I should like to say a word of 
praise for the junior officers of the Army Service ae 
who were ever ready to accept responsibility and 
cope with a difficulty. The same may be said of the 
young officers of the Royal Engineers. 

2. Iam strongly of opinion that infantry cannot carry 
a position in the face of the modern rifle unless assisted 
up to the last moment by artillery fire. 

I advocate the employment of mounted infantry, and 
welcome this force on the battlefield to threaten and 
envelope the enemy’s flanks and so set free the cavalry 
for wider turning movements and more independent 
action. It is essential for the thorough training of the 
Army that all arms should be exercised together. 

No one arm is complete in itself, and the different 
branches must constantly train together. In my 
opinion all peace stations for single units should be 
done away with. 

3. With regard to the training of officers, I am a 
strong advocate for as many officers as possible passing 
through the Staff College, and as I do not think the 
present two years’ course could be with advantage 
shortened, I should like to see the number of instructors 
and students at the Camberley Staff College very much 
increased. I do not think a competitive examination 
always secures the best men for the Staff College, and 
I advocate in its place a qualifying examination to en- 
sure a high standard of general and military education, 
and the students to be selected or nominated from those 
qualified. Carefully framed regulations would be neces- 
sary for this selection or nomination. From an experi- 
ence of many officers working on the same staff as 
myself I am certainly of opinion that given two men, 
one Staff College and the other not, of equal soldierly 
qualities, the Staff College man is the most useful, 
for he has studied method, conciseness, and has acquired 
a useful technical knowledge of all arms. In order to 
increase the number of trained staff officers, during the 
period of Division and Army Corps training, selected 
officers should be trained for staff work in the field, 
under existing staff officers. The training of the young 
officer with his unit is not a difficult matter so long as 
he has received a good education, but becomes a heavy 
responsibility on ‘his commanding officer when he is 
poorly educated. Many regiments are feeling this very 
much at the present time. To teach young officers to 
act on their own initiative and to think, their dailr 
outdoor military work should be always based on some 
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small military problem to be solved practically on the 
ground. By this means officers and men learn to tnnk 
for themselves, and all ranks work with a keenness 
which is absent from work of a perfunctory kind. 


4. With regard to the training of the men, considering 
the class the recruit is drawn from, their general want 
of education, and the fuc, trac iuvy Join the Army at 
any time of the year, I am of opinion that three years 
is not sufficient time to train men to the necessary 
standard requisite for the small highly trained Army 
that we require. I recognise that this short service 
has been introduced to obtain the necessary numbers 
for war without undue expenditure during peace, but I 
am of opinion that the quality of battalions, regiments, 
and batteries will not be of such a high standard as 
when men had seven years’ training before they passed 
to the Reserve. To make the three years’ service system 
a success the recruit on joining must be more developed 
mentally and physically. 

17817. The difficulty was not so much in putting the 
regiments together, but in getting the field services 
necessary P—That is a point I laid stress on rather, and 
it is very easy to put eight battalions together and 
make a division, but the difficulty comes in where it 
is necessary to arrange for the supplementary services 
like the ammunition column and the medical people. 


17818. And that, you think, was well done?—I only 
speak from the experience of two or three times having 
to start the reorganisation of a division, and on 
every occasion the Royal Artillery staff did exceed- 
ingly well, I thought; it was very difficult to form the 
ammunition columns for all classes of guns, Elswicks, 
Canadian batteries, etc. 

17819. But they did do it?—Exceedingly well, and 
_ the same with the medical service. 

17820. The medical service was complete, as far as your 
experience goes ?—I know they were very hard pressed to 
find the services we required for our divisions, but on 
no occasion did they send us out without adequate 
medical provision—enough to get on with. 

17821. With the use of different arms under modern 
conditions, infantry, you think, cannot carry a position 


without artillery fire ?—TI think no one arm is complete. 


alone; I think, in face of the modern rifle it is almost 
impossible for infantry to do the last 200 yards unless 
strongly supported by artillery fire up to the very last 
moment, unless it is in the nature of a surprise by night, 
fog, mist, or something of that kind. In daylight, I 
think it is impossible. At Talana the infantry would 
never have got to the top of Talana Hill if the artillery 
had not fired until even our own infantry suffered by it. 


17822. We have had some evidence that, in addition 
to the shrapnel, there ought to be common shell ?—I 
think all batteries ought to carry a certain number of 
common shell; they used to do it; it does not want a 
very large proportion, and I think all batteries ought to 
carry it. It is useful against material. 


17823. As to mounted infantry, do you think that 
would be as important in other wars as it was in South 
Africa ?—It was absolutely important in South Africa, 
but I think it would be very useful in any war in any 
country, not to replace cavalry, but to give a mobile 
infantry—an infantry capable of quick movement, 


17824. And with regard to the training of officers, 
have you anything to add to what you have given us 
here ?—No ; with regard to the training of senior officers, 
I am a very strong advocate for the Staff College train- 
ing. 

17825. You think that as many as possible should be 
passed through the Staff College?—Not to make it for 
the few, but the many, and the more the better that go 
through. 

17826. But it is no use sending a man to the Staff Col- 
lege unless he is capable of benefiting by it ?—There- 
fore, I advocate a high educational qualification before 
a man is sent there; he wants to be a well-educated 
man in every way to take advantage of the training. 


17827. Is not that the case now ?—Yes; at the present 
moment they are admitted by competition, most of 
them, and the best educated men are got to go there, I 
think, for that reason. At the same time, you may 
get a very well educated man and a very clever man, 
who does not make a very yood staff officer. 

17828. After he has been through the Staff College, 
what do you think ought to ve his course? Should he 
continue on the Staff, or go back to his regimental 
work ?—I think he ought to go backwards and forwards 
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until he has done his period of the command of the regi- 
ment, battalion, or brigade division of artillery. 


17829. The regimental work is quite as necessary to 


train the senior officer as staff work?—I do not think | 


a good staff officer will ever be obtained who 1s not 
thoroughly in touch with the regimental work, and to 
get that a man must go through it himself. I do not 
think the Assistant Adjutant-General with a division 
can thoroughly sympathise with the battalions, unless 
he has gone through it himself and commanded a 
battalion, and then he knows what the difficulties are. 


17830. And the younger officer 7—The younger officer, 
I think, can be trained easily enough in the regiment, as 
long as he has a good education to start with. What 
we are suffering from now is commissions being given 
to men who have not the necessary education to enable 
them to take advantage of a military education and 
get on with the military subjects. 


17831. You mean just at this particular moment, in 
consequence of the war ?—Yes, during the last few years, 
and we are beginning to feel it now. 


17832. Do you think the ordinary young officer in a 
regiment does do his best to equip himself with military 
knowledge ?—I think it entirely rests with the Colonel 
commanding the regiment. The young officer is quite 
willing enough to work as hard as he is required, as long 
as the Colonel knows what line to take, and puts him 
in the right line; it rests entirely with the regiment. 


17833. If he is put on the right line, granted a fair 
capacity, he can be trained into a good officer ?—I have 
no doubt of it, or, if he cannot be trained, he ought to 
be got rid of. It rests entirely with the commanders 
of regiments. 


17834. With regard to the training of the men, are 
you satisfied with the class of men you get now ?—No, 
except in exceptional cases; I think the Guards’ recruit 
is a fine recruit, but I do not think that the infantry re- 
cruit is mentally or physically what we shall want for a 
three years’ soldier. 


17835. A good many witnesses have said that the 
soldier we now have in the ranks developed in the war 
into a very good man?—Oh, yes. 


17836. With sufficient intelligence P—That was not the 
point I wanted to impress upon you; the men I had in 
the early part of the war were men who had been abroad, 
I suppose, on the average, four or five years, 2nd there 
were no Reserves at all. 


17857. Those were the men from India ?—India or the 
Colonies. Then the next battalion I was with were 
nearly all regiments from home, with Reserve men, and, 
of course, they were older and steadier, and fine men, 
too ; and, finally, I went from India with a regiment 
entirely composed of what you might call long service 
men. I had 500 men going on for twelve years’ service, 
and I saw al] kinds in that way, and they all made good 
regiments, each in its own particular way. But I do 
ete the idea of only a three years’ service in the 
ranks. 


17838. I was speaking more of the intelligence of the 
class, and the intelligence of the class will not alter be- 
cause a man ‘thas been in peace time for several years in 
the ranks ?—I think he will develop. 


17859. You can develop the intelligence P—Yes, in the 
same way as the physique of these immature boys who 
join can be developed. 


17840. You would say the men you now get into the 
ranks would have sufficient native intelligence, if it 
could be developed ?—Given the requisite time, which 
the seven years did give. 


17841. (Sir Frederick Darley.) You mean that for the 
class of men we get three years is not sufficient P—We 
want a very high standard for our small army, and [ 
doubt our being able to get it by men staying three 
years. The physique of the recruits is so poor that for 
the first year they are not able to take full advantage 
of their military training, and that really only leaves 
a two years’ course of training. 


17842. (Chairman.) A good deal has been said of the 
intelligence of the class, and it has been argued that if 
you had a more intelligent class, you could do with x 
smaller army. As I understand you, you think the class 
we now get, if it has sufficient time for training, can he 
made into an intelligent soldier ?—Yes; I think the 
class we are now getting, given sufficient time. can be 
made into an intelligent soldier, but if the period is to 
be reduced to three years, then I think a class superior 
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ill be wanted to take advantage of the three years to 
we ape we have got at the present moment. 


17843. Have you anything to add P—No. 


17844. (Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal.) Would 
you be good enough to explain the difference, as you re- 
gard it, between a competitive examination and a 
qualifying examination?—In a competitive examina- 
tion the men that make the most marks gets into the 
Staff College, in a qualifying examination a fixed 
standard is reached by a certain number of men. 

17845. Do you consider that the examination at pre- 
sent is not sufficient to show the qualification in educa- 
tion of those entering the Staff College ?—Yes, I think 
it is quite sufficient to show the qualification, but the 
point I raised was that I did not want a competitive 
examination for the Staff College. I wanted a qualifying 
examination to get a certain standard, the men to be 
nominated from this list of qualified men. 


17846. How would you ascertain those who are quali- 
fied >—I would have an examination test, but not a com- 
petitive examination, that is to say, the men reach a 
certain standard in an examination. 


17847. Those who have been in the universities, or 
otherwise qualified for the position?—They have very 
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much the same examination at the present moment, but 
at present it is a competitive examination, that is to 
say, a certain number at the top of the list get in; 1 
would rather have a qualifying examination, so that a 
certain number of men, five or six times the number, 
reach a certain standard, and are regarded as being 
qualified, and from these qualified men I would select. 


17848. In enumerating the guns, I see you mention 
amongst others the Canadian guns. Did they differ 
in any way from the ordinary guns*—They were a 
horse battery gun, and they had neither the mobility 
of the horse artillery, nor had they the power of the 
field artillery, so that I would say they were not en- 
tirely wasted, but their place would be better taken 
by a battery of field artillery. 


17849. (Sir Frederick Darley.) Speaking generally, 
the junior officer during the war displayed every quality 
necessary for an officer ?—Yes, I have a great respect 
for the junior officer. I always found him ready to 
accept responsibility and generally able to carry out 
intelligently anything he was given to do. I am 
speaking of the most junior ranks. 


17850. The subalterns ?—Yes, and captains. 
17851. That was your experience of the war ?—Yes 


(After a short adjournment.) 


Major-General Sir H. M. L. Runpis, &.c.B., K.C.M.G., D.s.0., called and examined. 


17852. (Chairman.) You have been good ennugh to 
send us some notes (Vide Appendix, page 664, post) 
upon which I will ask you questions. When did you go 
to South Africa ?—TI sailed with the first of my divistou 
on the 9th March, 1900. 


17855. Where did your division go to in the first 
instance ?—It first of all went to Cape Town, and we 
landed a portion of it there. At that time the relief 
of Mafeking was in the air, and Lord Roberts ordered 
my division to proceed to Kimberley, and those were 
the first orders I received. But while they were in the 
course of disembarking the Wepener incident occurred, 
and the pressure became so great 1n the south-eastern 
portion of the Orange River Colony that I was diverted 
to Dewetsdorp and Wepener, and General Hunter was 
brought round with his division from Ladysmith to 
accomplish what was first given to me. My troops, 
instead of all landing at Cape Town, were landed par- 
tially at Cape Town, partially at Hast London, and 
partially at Port Elizabeth, which I conclude was done 
for the facility of moving them up country quicker, as 
the railway was somewhat congested at Cape Town. 


17854. And after that you had command of the south- 
eastern portion of the Orange Free State ?—Yes. 


17855. What was the special object you had in view? 
—The special object given to me by Lord Roberts, 
which he impressed upon me in a personal interview 
that I had with him, as well as by written instructions, 
was to prevent any recurrence of the Wepener incident, 
and he algo impressed upon me that any advance on 
Cape Colony while he was moving forward with his 
main force would seriously complicate matters so far 
as he was concerned, and that object up to the fall of 
Pretoria (which, I understand, is all I am giving 
evidence about) was what I kept before me during the 
whole time, viz., to prevent any attempt of the enemy 
to get down into the Cape Colony. 


17856. And you held that position up to the taking 
of Pretoria ?—Up to the taking of Pretoria. 


17857. What troops had you?—I had my own Divi- 
sion, which was at first short of one battalion, the 
Leinsters, which had not arrived at the time we ad- 
vanced. I had eventually given me in addition the 
Colonial Division and about 800 Yeomanry. 


17858. What does the Colonial Division mean ?— 
The Colonial Division was organised by Lord Roberts 
when he went out there. He selected General Brabant, 
a very distinguished Colonial soldier, who organised 
this Division under Colonial officers, with a certain 
number of Imperial officers as Staff officers. 


17859. These were South African Colonials ?—South 
African Colonials. They consisted of the Cape 


Mounted Police, the Kaffrarian Rifles, and several 
corps of that sort. ; 


17860. Thev were not over-sea Colonials ?—No. 
17861 And what was your opinion of those troops? 


--I nave the highest opinion of their fighting | quali- 
ties,their knowledge of the country, and their general 
capability of looking after themselves in almost every 
circumstance, and in those matters they were absolutely 
and invariably invaluable to me. 


17862. (Sir John Edge.) Did you find the discipline 
of the South African Colonials equal to that of the 
British Army ’—Yes, when they were commanded by 
Imperial officers, or officers who had been in the Im- 
perial Service, and I would specially mention in this 
instance Brabant’s Horse, commanded by Lieut.-Col. 
Grenfell. I should like also, in this category, to 
speak in the highest terms of both regiments of the 


Inperial Light Horse, one of which, I ought to say, | 


was commanded by an Imperial officer, and one by 
a Colonial, which is an exception to what I have just 
said. They had a tendency to over-transport, which 
was very difficult to control. 

17863. (Chairman.) And the Yeomanry that you had, 
what were they /—They were a most interesting force. 
They were composed of hunting men, steeplechase 
riders, and every description of riding man almost in 
the country. 

17864. Was that the first contingent ?—That was the 
first contingent. I had several commanding officers, 
Members of Parliament, masters of foxhounds, whom 
I can only speak of in terms of the highest admiration 
for what they did, their intelligence, and everything 
about them. 


17865. Did they remain with you throughout /—They 
remained with me throughout the whole of the period 
we are now talking about, and for a very long while 
afterwards. 

17866. The first contingent of Yeomanry, of course, 
began to go home, did they not?—Not for some time 
after that. I did not lose my Yeomanry until, it must 
have been, a year and a half, nearly two years, after 
the time I am talking of. 


17867. They were enlisted for a year ?—Or the war’ 
There was a question about that; it is a contended 
point, which perhaps the Commission would like to 
hear about. 

17868. We have heard all that ?’—But the result with 
me was that they remained over their year, and, in 
fact, very considerably over, and there was consider- 
able discontent in consequence ; but, I must honestly 
say, it did not affect their fighting qualities, or their 
working qualities, so far as I was concerned. . 

17869. And you had a great many of the Reservists 
in your Division?—Yes, my Division was principally 
composed of Reservists. 

17870. And the Reservists, you thought, did well? 
—Admirably ; a most excellent body of men. They 
were men of a certain age, who had given hostages te 
fortune; they were really the backbone of the force 
that went out, In My opinion 
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17871. (Sir Frederick Darley.) How long had the bulk 
of those Reservists been away from the colours ?—l 
could find that out for you. 1 could not say off-hand. 
That you could easily get from the statistics of the 
War Office. 


17872. I thought, perhaps, you might have known? 
-—No, I do not. 


17873. (Viscount Esher.) Did you find that class of 
Reservist differ from another ?—No, not a bit. 


17874. (Chairman.) We have heard from some wit- 
nesses that the Reservists, having been away for some 
time from their regiments, were not quite acquainted 
at first with the modern conditions or even with the rifle 
that they were called: upon to use; did you find any 
difficulty in that respect?—None. I never found any 
difficulty. Of course, naturally, there was a certain 
amount of rustiness; but that must be expected. It 
was fully made up by the increased intelligence and 
the extra age of the men who came back, and it very 
soon wore off. Would you like to hear what a com- 
manding officer of the Guards said? This is one of 
my Guards’ battalions. “The quality of the men, I 
think, could not have been improved upon. Shoot- 
ing was good, intelligent, restrained, marching could 
not have been better. There was no falling out, ex- 
cept when camp came in sight for the purpose of col- 
lecting cow-dung, fuel” (that was one of our diffi- 
culties, there was no wood), “and avoiding various 
fatigues on arrival, which was easily checked.” I had 
another officer commanding a battalion of Guards, who 
speaks of his Reservists in the highest terms—Colonel 
Lloyd. I cannot turn his letter up at the moment, but 
it is to the effect that he really depended on his Reser- 
vists. I should like to state that the whole esprit de 
corps and the discipline of the Guards’ battalions are 
- magnificent. The Guards are so impregnated with the 
idea that they are the Guards of the Queen, as they 
then were (now of the King), that it influences the whole 
of their duties from the simplest to the biggest. I had 
two battalions of them under my command for two 
years. 


17875. You attach considerable importance to esprit 
de corps ?—KEnormous importance. 


17876. Do you think that has fallen off of late years 
in the Army /—No, I cannot say that I think it has. 


17877. We have been told that there is not so much 
inducement now for a soldier to feel for his regiment 
as there was under the old system?—I think it 
depends upon the regiment; if you get a good regi- 
ment you get esprit de corps; if you get a bad regi- 
ment you do not get any; if you get an ordinary 
regiment you get very little. I do not think, myself, 
esprit de corps is any worse now than it was 20 years 
ago ; in fact, I think it is better. 

17878. Does the territorial system lead to esprit de 
corps?—Enormously. 1 had the Manchester Regiment 
under my command and the Staffordshire Regiment, 
and the people of Manchester and Staffordshire took 
an interest in everything connected with their bat- 
talions ; with the men of the battalions their one idea 
was to go back to the county from which they came 
proud of themselves and their regiment. I think the 
territorial system has had a very good effect. That is 
my experience of it. 


17879. And a3 to the different capabilities of the men ; 
has the shooting improved, do you think?—Ii is a 
very curious thing, but the shooting of the Boers was 
much worse than it was in 1880 and 1881. I do not 
think that the shooting of the Boers this time was very 
much better than that of our own men; but the diffi- 
culty, of course, was that there was nothing to shoot at. 


17880. Because the Boers kept under cover?—And 
also because smokeless powder has introduced a new 
factor. There is really nothing to shoot at, and, 
therefore, you cannot say that a man shoots badly when 
he is shooting at nothing. We seldom had anything 
to shoot at except features. 


17881. And with regard to the marching, have you 
anything to say about that ?—The marching was excel- 
lent. The only thing was that we took men off ship, 
and, naturally, we could not rush them into march- 
ing; but when the men got settled down we could 
have marched them anywhere and gone any length we 
liked. That all my commanding officers were unanimous 
about. The men responded to every appeal made to 
them. One battalion marched 45 miles in 48 hours, and 
fought a successful actron at the end. That was at 
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Prinsloo’s surrender, when we joined hamds with 
‘eneral Hunter. 

17882. (Sir John Edge.) Have you any objection to 
mentioning the name of the battalion#—It was the 
Royal West Kent. 


17883. (Chairman.) What have you to say as regards 
horsemanship?—The horsemanship vf tke Colonial 
troops was excellent, it could not have been better ; 
and also that of the first lot of Yeomanry, for the 
reasons that I have given in a previous answer. 


17884. You had no cavalry?/—I had no regular 
cavalry ever under me. 


17885. And the horsemastership was not so good ?— 
The horsemastership was very bad. 


17886. Throughout?—I think so. Not of the 
Colonials, of course; the Colonials understood the 
animal of the country, and treated him accordingly. 
But the horsemastership of the Yeomanry was very in- 
different, and it was almost impossible to get the men 
to get off their horses when they halted; they would 
sit upon them for half an hour unless somebody told 
them to get off. 

17887. I think you had some difficulty in getting the 
troops to take cover?—Yes, we had. I wrote a 
memorandum on that subject, which I thought the 
Commission would like to see, as it expresses my 
views. 

17888. If you please ?—It is a memorandum which I 
wrote to my Commanding Royal Engineer, dated June 
13th, 1900 :—“ According to telegrams I have received 
from Lieutenant-General Kelly-Kenny, who has 
assumed command of all troops he can communicate 
with, it is quite possible that a crisis has arrived in the 
present war ; it is essential that I should have a portion 
of my force mobile. This can only be done by making 
the posts, which I have left, secure and defensible from 
a modern point of view. For this reason I deputed to 
you tl.s duty at Ladybrand and Thabanchu of orgamis- 
ing the defences of those places. I take it for granted 
that Ladybrand and Thabanchu are in a position to 
stand a siege; that the defences are so constructed 
that they will give protection against modern guns, 
and that they are capable of making a prolonged de- 
fence. I now wish you to do the same at Ficksburg and 
Willow Farm, and when these are completed to proceed 
to Hammonia, und place it in a state of defence in 
xcvordance with the mstructions issued by the Field- 
Marshal Commanding-in-Chief (Chief of Staff Circular 
Memorandim No. 17, ‘Instructions for Officers Com- 
manding Posts in the Orange Free State’). After you 
have done this you will report to me through the Chief 
Staff Officer. I may add that up to date I have failed to 
see any intelligent use made of entrenchments by Briga- 
diers or by the troops under their command; they 
appear to think that a few stones hastily gathered to- 
gether or 6in. of earth hastily scraped up at haphazard 
is adequate protection against modern gun and rifle 
fire. They possess in their commands educated officers, 
who, in passing for promotion, Staff College, and other 
courses prescribed by the Regulations, must have been 
taught theoretically very differently from the practical 
outcome of their work in the field. I feel sure that the 
defences you have organised at Ladybrand and 
Thabanchu will not come under the criticisms I have 
felt it necessary to make as regards other positions. I 
am sending a copy of this memorandum to Brigadiers, 
with directions that your erders on the subject are to be 
considered as coming from myself.” 


17889. With regard to Ladybrand and Thabanchu, 
which are mentioned in that memorandum, could you 
give us some particulars?—The paragraph in that 
memorandum, in which I stated to my Commanding 
Royal Engineer that I took it for granted that Lady- 
brand and Thabanchu were in a position to stand a 
siege, and that the defences were so constructed that 
they would give protection against modern guns and 
they were capable of making a prolonged defence, was 
fully justified some months later, when the garrison of 
Thabanchu, which consisted of two companies of the 
Worcesters and one company of Imperial Yeomanry, 
successfully resisted a siege by 3,000 Boers, with artil- 
lery, for some days, until relief arrived under General 
Bruce Hamilton from Bloemfontein. 


17890. You consider that, British troops have an 
antipathy to forming entrenchments and cover ?—i 
would say, as a general statement, that British troops 
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17891. And you think that view is shared by the 
ofticers ?7—That view is undoubtedly, to a great extent, 
shared and fostered by the officers, who, though know- 
ing ‘the immense superiority that entrenchments 
would at times have thrown into their hands, would 
for days occupy 4 position of doubtful strength, with- 
out any attempt to entrench themselves, unless they 
were distinctly ordered to do so. This was true of the 
infantry, but especially true of the mounted forces. On 
several occasions it was only by strong measures that 
T could get the officers and men to entrench at all, and 
as late as September, 1900, little or nothing of the kind 
had been attempted at one station, although it had 
been occupied for a fortmight. British officers ot 
infantry and cavalry ave too dependent on the En- 
gineers, instead of taking the work of entrenchment as 
part of their own. job. 


17892. They did not understand the tactical use of 
field works ?—They were too apt to forget the offensive 
role, and there was at first a tendency to crowd their 
men together, which, in the latter phase of the cam- 
paign, experience had taught them not to do. 


17893. (Sir John Edge.) That is in entrenchments /— 
In entrenchments. 


17894. (Sir George Taubman-Goldie.) You, as a 
general, hold that entrenching is one of the principal 
things that a soldier should do?—Yes, I think that he 
ought to entrench just as naturally as he eats his 
dinner. 

17895. (Chairman.) Were the men capable of en- 
trenching ?—Yes, they were capable of entrenching ; 
and, subject to what 1 have said in the memorandum 
which I have already read, they greatly improved with 
experience. 

17896. (Viscount Esher.) The whole system of en- 
trenchments is undergoing a considerable change now ; 
that is one of the effects of the campaign, is it not ?— 
That opens up the question of entrenchments. It 
depends very much upon the ground. If you are 
digging in clay, or digging in sand, or digging in rock, 
the work of entrenchment takes such yery various 
forms. A company is sent down on Salisbury Plain 
to entrench, and it is taught what is thought very good 
entrenching; it goes to South Africa, and haa t. 
entrench on a kopje, and its training on Salisbury 
Plain is absolutely useless to it. 

17897. What do you consider the remedy for that ?— 
T think only common-sense and telling an infantry 
officer that he has got to entrench. There is no mystery 
about it. 

17898. (Sir Frederick Darley.) And then there is some 
art, is there not, in choosing the site of the trench ?— 
Yes, but that is one of those things about which there 
are always two opinions. It is a most difficult 
question. The point, to my mind, is that they must 
entrench, and it must be done with the personal superin- 
tendence of general officers, and regimental officers, . 
on the spot, and as the circumstances require. 


17899. (Sir George Taubman-Goldie.) How do you 
think the Boers got their extraordinary skill in en- 
trenching ?—I never understood how the Boers got any- 
thing. Iwish you could tell me. It puzzled me for two 
years. Icannot answer that question. 


17900. (Viscount Esher.) Still, I suppose a good many 
lessons have been learnt, have they not, from the war 
as to the best forms of entrenchment? There have been 
new regulations, for instance, issued quite lately, have 
there not ?—Yes, but, of course, the Paardeberg trench, 
which is the celebrated trench which revolutionised 
the whole thing, was only a pit about that broad 
(describing), of whatever length was wanted. The earth 
was dug out and simply scattered to show nothing. A 
man walked round under cover down in the trench, and 
he simply put his head over ; younever sawhim. That 
would not be possible in certain ground. 


17901. (Sir George Taubman-Goldie.) And exactly the 
same form of trench existed at Colenso ?—Did it? 


17902. (Viscount Esher.) But in point of fact the men 
are being taught how to entrench differently from what 
they were taught before the war; is that not so?—I 
cannot say aff-hand, because we have not begun yet 
field training. J will look it up. Certainly in my divi- 
sion we adopted the so-called Paardeberg trench the 
moment we discovered it, and it came upon us like a 
et when we first saw it. We always used to en- 
pliers our outposts whenever the ground would allow 
in this deep trench, with the earth scattered. But that 
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could not be done everywhere ; it could not be done on 
rocky ground. 

- 17903. (Chairman.) The equipment of the troops for 
entrenching at the beginning of the war was what was 
called the Wallace spade, was it not?—Yes, but the 
Wallace spade is a most benighted article. Nothing 
ought ever to be put upon the men to carry. We ought 
to treat our entrenching tools as we do our guns, and 
they ought to have equal importance in the line of 
march, 


17904. We have had some evidence to the same effect : 
that there ought to be quite efficient entrenching tools, 
but that they ought to be carried in a cart. That you 
agree with ?—Quite. 

17905. Then, with regard to supplies, your division 
practically lived on the country ?—That is so. 

17906. Would you explain how that came about ?— 
We had our groceries, of course, to a limited extent, 
which I had to more or less curtail, and I seized some 
flour mills out of which I got a lot of flour; and then 
I got any amount of cattle, and sometimes I got vege- 
tables. In fact, I took anything I wanted. We re- 
quired a certain amount of flour, of course, to feed the 
force in that way. You will understand that the British 
soldier is taught in England that he is not to touch any- 
body’s property, and is brought up in the right way of 
going about people’s grounds with game and so on, and 
it took a little time to teach him that he was to look 
after himself and take anything he saw. 


17907. You got flour from the flour mills?—Yes, 1 
took it. 


17908. And gave receipts for it? And gave receipts 
for it ; and in the same way for our cattle that we took. 


17909. How did it come about that you had to live on 
the country ; was it owing to deficiency of transport ?—. 
I suppose the Director of Supplies only had a certain 
amount of stuff to supply the main advance with, and 
therefore I had to shift for myself, which I did. There 
were great hardships to the men at first, because the 
British soldier naturally is brought up to expect to 
march into camp and find his tent pitched and his dinner 
all ready, and he is very much surprised when he is told 
that each man must cook for himself. Then there was 
a deficiency of wood, which was a great difficulty ; there 
was no wood in the country, or, if we came across any 
wood, it was probably green. That had to be overcome 
by collecting cow-dung as we got into camp, and the 
same man who went to bed with very short commons 
when we first started was able two months after we 
started to cook his meal. One of the things I would like 
to bring before the Commission is that it is essential that 
we should teach our men to cook for themselves and not 
to be dependent on bully beef and biscuits. 


17910. As a matter of fact your division for nearly 
eight months subsisted on the country?—Not quite ; 
practically from April to August. 

17911. And they were well fed ?—I cannot say we were 
well fed exactly, but we were fed quite sufficiently to get 
along, and there was not an appalling amount of sickness 
or death. We did not “Jack up.” The men suffered, 
and they grumbled, too, but they accomplished very long 
distances, and they lived tu enjoy the railway when they 
got to it. 

17912. But I thought I understood from your précis 
that there was a difficulty about transport ?—I thought 
you were talking about the food. 

17913. Yes, but I began by saying that it arose out 
of want of transport ; was it not so?—Yes. You see I 
was ordered to advance when I had no transport at all, 
and by an accident I took somebody else’s transport that 
T found and carried out my orders ; and then we took the 
transport out of the country as we went along, until, 
eventually, we had the finest transport, I should think, 
in the whole of the campaign. We collected it from the 
various farms that we passed through. 


17914. But you began with no transport at all ?—Yes. 
I think we started with some donkey wagons and some 
mule transport which I appropriated. 

17915. Was there none attached to your regiments; 
was there no regimental transport?—Yes, there was 
some. 

17916. But not enough ‘to carry the supplies ?— 
Nothing like enough. But that was only an incident ; 
it all passed away, and eventually the division became 
a perfectly self-supporting division with any amount of 
transport and with any amount of supplies. Really 
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it was one of the wisest things Lord Roberts ever 
did, because we tapped all these mills; 1t was a great 
question whether 10,000 men could be thrown upon the 
country in that way; but nothing went wrong over it. 


17917. As to ammunition, what is your experience 
of that?—The ammunition was very good. 


17918. And as to equipment?—The equipment was 
bad. I should like to say that the weight must be 
got off the men; it is practically always got off; but 
dealing with the regulations iabout all this valise 
equipment, I think the only thing they should carry 
should be their ammunition and either a blanket or 
great coat, and a haversack, of course, and water 
bottle. We shall never do what foreign nations do, get 
our men along with all sorts of kits and things packed 
upon them; it is an exploded idea. 


17919. We have had some evidence to the effect that 
the great coat is a troublesome thing to carry ?—l 
think it may be, but if you carry it when you start 
and you eat out your wagons you can always put your 
great coats on to the wagons that you have eaten out ; 
and thus use the wagon for your great coats. 


17920. One point that was mentioned about the 
great coat was that it showed, that if a man took 
cover it was an object?—But they have altered that ; 
it is a khaki coat now. That was quite true, and you 
might say the same of the Highlander’s kilts, because 
they only wore the khaki cover in front, and when 


we retired a company or moved it to a flank they 


had the whole of the dark kilt showing behind ; nothing 
would induce the Highlander to put the khaki cover 
over the whole of his kilt. The same thing of course 
happened with the great coat, but that is altered now 
because the great coat is the same colour as ‘the men’s 
clothing and the blanket, I suppose, too. 


17921. Do you wish to make any other criticisms of 
the equipment ?--I do not think so. I think that has all 
been dealt with, so far as I can see, by the issues they 
are making now, except that the puttie is quite the 
most useful thing that could be given to an infantry 
soldier. 

17922. Have you anything to say as regards horses P— 
{ had very little experience of horses in the early stages 
of the war as remounts, except the horses that the Yeo- 
manry brought out with them, and they were excellent. 
A great many of them were their personal property, and 
nothing could have been better than the stamp of Yeo- 
manry horse that I had to deal with. There was a 
certain amount of wear and tear, and we exchanged 
captured cattle with the Basutos, through the Resident 
at Maseru, and in that way we got the very best stamp 
of Colonial pony for mounted infantry work to be got 
in the country—that is to say, the Basuto pony. We 
practically depleted Basutoland of its ponies, and we 
gave the Basutos instead the cattle that we captured. 
I think it ran three oxen for one pony, and we never 
had any difficulty in keeping the division fully mounted. 

17923. And you had plenty of transport afterwards ?— 
Any amount, more than we were entitled to. 


17924. As to the medical services, would you say they 
were adequate ?—Owing to the exigencies of the ser- 
vice, I was short of a field hospital; they took it away 
for some other division, and, generally speaking, I think 
the medical service was overworked, undermanned, and 
under-orderlied. 


17925. The only other question that you raise in your 
précis is about the effectiveness of the guns, rifles, and 
other armament used; did you find them effective ?— 
No, I did not,-not from any fault of the gun, but be- 
cause there was never any target. When the Boers gave 
a target I think the guns were most effective, but, of 
course, the Boers very seldom did. I think that was the 
reason of the want of effectiveness of the guns. They 
were wonderful in their life; the number of rounds that 
they fired was appalling before they showed any signs of 
giving out. The fuses at first were not as effective as 
they might be, but that was remedied by the Director- 
General of Ordnance, and the fuses eventually became 
very good; the effectiveness as regards artillery fire was 
never very great, but it was for that reason that the 
Boers never presented a target. 


17926. (Sir Frederick Darley.) Previous to the war, 
were our regimental officers trained in entrenching P— 
Yes, all these things exist. We have any number of 
text books, and any amount of instruction in entrench- 
ing, but, as I said before, take, for instance, Dover, 
where I am quartered new. A man is taken out and 
taught to entrench on the Downs of Dover. It is a 
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totally different thing from teaching him to entrench in 
a hilly country like the Transvaal, and, until the 
country is varied, which means getting different sorts of 
manoeuvring grounds in England to entrench on, instruc- 
tion will not be given in entrenching which will meet 
every case that is to be found on active service. That is 
what I mean by saying that the spirit of entrenching 
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retically that they will have all sorts of different natures 
of ground, and it must be done on the spot, when they 
get there. No amount of entrenching on Dover Downs 
will teach people to entrench on the kopjes of South 
Africa. 


17927. (Sir John Edge.) Had you to use the guns to 
cover the infantry in attack, in the operations that you 
have been speaking of P—Yes, always, 


17928. And there, I suppose, they were of very great 
use P—Yes, of very great use, and the moral effect was 
very great. My contention is that a great deal 
too much is expected of artillery fire, and I think 
anyone who has had much experience of it would say 
the same of infantry fire. We are so accustomed to 
see experiments at Shoeburyness and Okehampton, and 
various places on targets and dummies, where they get 
a number of hits, that we expect to see the same thing 
in war, which I do not think will ever be the case; but, 
as regards the moral effect in support of infantry, 
{ do not think the value of the guns by keeping them 
in action up to the last moment of the infantry attack 
can be over-rated. And they have also this effect, that 
they prevent the opposite side from putting their heads 
up and firing on the opposing infantry, which w half 
the battle. 

17929. You found that they had that effect, I sup- 
pose ?—Yes, absolutely—that men will not put their 
heads up and fire at you if they are under a heavy ar. 
tillery fire. 


17930. (Sir John Hopkins.) Were you satisfied with 
the range of your field guns, as compared with that of 
the Boers?—No, I do not think I was, but, then, the 
Boers, you see, more or less had a prepared position, 
and, therefore, they could lower the trail, and ge 
through all sorts of tricks for getting the extreme range 
out of their guns, which did not give them very accu- 
rate shooting. Their shooting was never wonderful for 
its accuracy ; it was wonderful for its range, but not for 
its accuracy. JI came under Boer artillery fire, but it 
really had very little effect. 


17931. But that is practically what we have heard, 
that, though their range was very extensive, they had 
very few hits?—Yes; therefore, I doubt very muck 
whether our shooting can be compared with theirs, bo 
cause we did not, of course, fire at extreme ranges. 


17932. Would you be satisfied if you were entering 
upon a campaign with the range of our field guns as they 
are at present ?—No, I would not, because my tendeacy 
is to go for a much heavier gun. [I think we go for too 
light a gun. I do not think horses galloping about is 
necessary in modern warfare, and I think that horse 
artillery is almost a thing of the past. I want to see 
heavy field artillery brought in and dragged up by 
mules, traction engines, or anything that would do it; 
that would be my tendency. 

17935. Have you any improvements to suggest in the 
Field Artillery, so far as equipment goes?—No, it is 
excellent. The whole of our harness and woodwork and 
splinter bars cannot be beaten; in fact, it is almost too 
good, everything, as far as I can see in the Field Artil- 
lery, is put together on the principle that it is to be 
thrown down a precipice one day, and left in a river 
for a week, and then come out and be just as workable. 
I think we might go in for much more lightness and less 
durability than we do. 


17954. And get a lighter mount ?—Yes, and lighter 
harness, too; all our harness is wonderfully good, and 
lasts; an elephant might be put into it almost. 

17935. (Sir John Edge.) I do not know anything about 
these things, but if you were pressing a rearguard with 
your cavalry, would not horse artillery be of great use 
very often?—Yes. PerhapsI was putting it in rather an 
extreme way, but what I really wanted to emphasise 
was that I want to go for a heavier gun and a less mobile 
gun as regards trotting and galloping, which I do not 
believe in. I believe we can get the gun into action as 
the Boers did, with mules or oxen, which will conferm 
quite well to the advance of our infantry, which is. and 
must be, very slow, and that we do not want al] this 
trotting and galloping about. 
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at I was really driving at was this: that 
any warfare ie watit horse artillery to ac- 
company the cavalry P—Yes ; that is a réle, of course, 
for which we must have a few light guns, but even 
then I do not see why field artillery should not do. 


ould they get along fast enough ?—Cavalry, 
ri vt La do not go so very fast, according to my 
experience. 

17938. (Lord Strathcona and Mownt Royal.) I gather, 
from what you have said of the antipathy or disinclina- 
tion of both officers and men to forming entrenchments, 
that you do not think the advantages of entrenching 
and of selecting cover were profited by, generally, as 
they might have been P—No, not at first ; but, of course, 
we gained by experience. The observations which I have 
made were on what was very marked at the beginning 
of the war. At the end of the war that passed away. 
I am sorry to say, at. the end of the war even some had 
not learnt, but the majority had learnt by experience 
their value, and wherever they had learnt it it had a 
most marked result. 


17939. (Chairman.) Is there any other point you 
would like to deal with?—I attach the greatest im- 
portance to the training of troops being in not too 
large bodies, and I believe that if we trained our com- 
panies and our squadrons and our batteries, and de- 
voted time and money to it, we should get a better 
value than by manceuvring in large bodies, where 
instruction to the smaller units is practically nil. 

17940. (Sir George Taubman-Goldie.) Would you ap- 
prove of double companies rather than the present 
system ?—If the double company officers are mounted, 
yes. 

17941. If you mounted the double company officers 
you would approve of that rather than the present 
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system of single companies ?—Yes, I am all for double 
companies, if the double company officers are mounted 
and the battalion commanding officer is treated as 
commanding so many units under him. 


17942. (Chairman.) But you do not mean, by what 
you hhave just said, that you do not approve of 
manoeuvres, do you?—No, I do not mean that. I like 
Manoeuvres, but I want the manceuvres to be for 
the training of the company officers more and the 
squadron officers more, not large masses of troops. 
I would like to see more time devoted to the training 
of the company officer if we are going to get the com- 
pany officer the individual that we want to make him. 


17943. But are the two things compatible? That 
you can have additional training of the company officers 
and yet for the management of a large body of troops 
have manoeuvres on the large scale that they require ? 
—I think the two things ought to be distinct. The 
manceuvres ought to be for training the troops, and 
the generals and the staff should be trained by staff 
rides without any troops. At present these large 
bodies of troops are trained, and the training largely 
goes to the generals and their staffs. The troops them- 
selves go through an enormous amount of work of a 
most uninteresting nature, and the company com- 
mander gains nothing. I believe the generals and the 
staff could be trained equally well by means of staff 
rides, without any troops, and then the manceuvres 
could be devoted to the training of small bodies of 
troops, and not the generals and the staff. ; 


17944. (Sir John Edge.) But if you had not 
manceuvres of large bodies of troops, how would you 
ascertain whether a general who had never commanded 
in the field was fit to command ?—I do not think it can 
be ascertained till he is put into the field, and then ¥ 
think it would be a toss up. 


————— 
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Major-General H. C, O. Prumur, o.n., called and Examined. 


17945. (Chairman.) When did you go out to South 
Africa?—In July, 1899. 


17946. And with what object were you sent out ?—I 
was sent out to raise one of two mounted infantry regi- 
ments which were under the command of Major-General, 
then Colonel, Baden-Powell, whose instructions were, 
in the event of hostilities with the South African Re- 
public, to operate on the northern and north-western 
borders of the Transvaal. The instructions that I had 
were dated the 10th of July from the Adjutant-General : 
“You will proceed by mail steamer of the 15th to Cape 
Town, where you will report yourself to the Governor 
and to the General Officer commanding, showing this 
letter of instructions to both.” 


17947. The purport of the instructions was that you 
were to go and raise these two regiments ?—One of the 
two; Colonel Hore was to command one and I the 
other, and we were both under Colonel Baden-Powell. 


17948. You have been good enough to prepare a short 
statement of your operations?—Yes, I have; I have 


prepared it from my reports which I sent in week by 
week at the time. 


17949. We shall be glad to hear it?-In the first para- 
graph I have given the instructions that I -have men- 


tioned. Recruiting began at Buluwayo on 10th Au st, 
and by the end of September we had ages muachea oud 


establishment (450), and started to march to Tuli, 
about 80 miles south of Buluwayo, and about 20 miles 
north of the Limpopo River—the northern boundary of 
the Transvaal. General Baden-Powell at the end of 
September proceeded to Mafeking, where the other 
mounted infantry regiment, under Lieutenant-Colonel] 
Hore, was being raised. He left me in command of the 
force in Rhodesia. I have here a copy of his instruc- 
tions. Shall I read them now ? % 


17950. If you please?—The instructions I received 
from General Baden-Powell on my arrival at Tuli at 
8 p.m. on 10th October, 1899, were :—“(1) To defend 
the border as far as it can be carried out from the neigh- 
bourhood of Tuli, as a centre. (2) By display of 
strength to induce the Boers to detail a strong force to. 
protect their northern district. “3) To create diversion, 
im the north of the Transvaal, co-operating with the in- 
vasion of the south by our main force, if necessary ad- 
vancing into the Transvaal for the purpose. No por- 
tion of your force is to cross the frontier till you receive. 
orders. Instructions will be sent to you as to the date. 
for co-operation with the other column.” As a matter 
of fact we were immediately cut off from all communica- 
tion, and no other instructions were possible. The 
Rhodesian regiment—as my mounted infantry regi 
ment was called—reached Tuli on 11th October. There. 
were there about 100 men of the British South African 
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@olice, and a Maxim Nordenfeldt 12}-pounder gun, 
two 2°5 inch screw guns R.M.L., amd two °450 Maxim 
guns on naval carriages. The total number of men was 
abous 550. From the point of junction of the J'rans- 
vaal, Portuguese, and Khodesia boundaries on the east 
to Mafeking is about 500 miles, and the River Limpopo, 
which forms the boundary, is passable almost anywhere 
excepting for shert periods when in flood; but the ex- 
treme eastern portion of the border was never threatened, 
and tne wesceru portion defence was undertaken vy ad- 
ditional troops from Buluwayo—as will be explained— 
so that on the force at Tuli devolved the defence of 
about 200 miles of frontier. From the outbreak of war 
on the 11th October till the 26th November the Tuli 
force was constantly engaged on the Limpopo River 
with the Boers, who at one time had about 1,700 men 
there; but on the latter date they left the border, and 
retired back to Pietersburg and Pretoria, leaving only 
small parties to watch our movements. Owing to our 
small numbers, the difficult nature of the country, and 
the Limpopo River coming down im flood, we could not 
follow up the Boers much, though we made some in- 
cursions into the Transvaal, and it was not till about the 
end of Decenyber that we could ascertain that the Boers 
had retired south of Pietersburg. Meantime strong 
parties of Boers early in November had been seen on the 
western border of the Transvaal, apparently threaten- 
ing Khama’s country. To meet this Colonel Nicholson, 
the Commandant-General of the British South African 
Police, had collected and despatched to Palapye and 
Mochudi, about 350 men of the British South African 
Police and Rhodesian Volunteers. Palapye and Mochudi 
are on the railway from Buluwayo to Mafeking, distant 
from Buluwayo about 200 and 380 miles respectively. 
Mafeking had been cut off since the beginning of the 
war, and was closely besieged. As soon as it was certain 
that the Boers had retired frem the northern border 1 
left 100 men at Tuli, and marched with the remainder 
to Palapye (175 miles), and moved thence by rail to 
Mochudi, where I joined the force there, and moved 
southward with a view of endeavouring to rejieve Mafe- 
king. Gaiberones, about 100 miles from Mafeking, was 
reached on the 14th January, the railway north of that 
point having been but little damaged. About 10 miles 
south of that place, however, the Boers had taken up a 
strong position astride the railway at a place called 
Crocodile Pools, and had blown up an important iron 
bridge which took us a long time to repair. We were 
constantly engaged with them, but it was not till the 
25th February that they evacuated their position anil 
retired southward. During January and February the 
strength of my force fluctuated, but I find that on 17th 
February I had, all told, 998 officers and men, and 502 
horses. These numbers included sick and wounded, 
men along the line of communication, and* on the 
armoured trains. These three armoured trains which 
had been improvised and despatched from Buluwaye 
were of the greatest possible assistance. When the 
Boers retired southward we followed, repairing the rail- 
way as We went, and on 6th March we reached Lobatsi, a 
station about 60 miles from Mafeking. During Feb- 
ruary we had been receiving despatches from Mafeking 
pretty regularly, and knew that the garrison were hold- 
ing their own well. I had, however, realised that it was 
unlikey with my small force I should be able to advamve 
much further along the railway line, and had dispatched 
during February convoys of wagons with supplies t» 
Kanya, the capital of the Chief Bathoen’s country, about 
30 miles west of Lobatsi and 70 miles north-west of 
Mafeking, and early in March had a small dep6t there. 
As was to be expected, the Boers when they found we 
thad established ourselves at Lobatsi moved northwards 
from Mafeking with a view of cutting us off from our 
base at Buluwayo. They were getting round us on 16th 
March, and that night I sent the dismounted men under 
Colonel Houldsworth, 7th Hussars, to Crocodile Pools, 
and marched with the mounted troops to Kanya. On 17th 
March I had at Kanya 550 men with two 2-5 inch guns 
and one Maxim. Colonel Houldsworth, to defend the rail- 
way, had one 1245 pounder gum, one 7 pounder; one 
Maxim, and 350 men. On 21st March I reached, with 
the mounted troops, a place called Sefetili, about 30 
miles north-west of Mafeking. From there I despatched 
a message to General Baden-Powell, saying that if he 
was in need of assistance I could adyzace at once, but 
that I coud not bring in supplies. I had 11 days for my 
own force only, and with the railway only available as 
far as Gaberones, supplies from there had to be brought 
60 miles by wagons, of which there were very few. On 
28th March I received am answer from him stating that 
the circumstances of the Mafeking garrison were =->* 
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then critical, and not such as to justify an immediate 
attack by our small force. On 26th March (two days 
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in that direction some of the Boers besieging Mafeking, 
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miles of Mafeking, but were attacked by a considerable 
force of Boers, and had to fall back to Sefetili. During 
April we had to remain stationary. The Boers rounu 
Mafeking, who numbered at the ¢eginning of April 
about 2,000, were reimforced during the early part of 
that month, and by the 15th had increased to about 
3,000. I had received a few recruits and convalescents, 
but had to send a great many men away owing to fever, 
and could never muster more than 500 men. [ was in 
constant communication with General Baden-Powell, 
and he deprecated our attempting, until reinforced, 
doing anything except endeavour to pass in food. This 
we attempted to do in the shape of cattle, but without 
much success, very few getting in. On the 4th April 
Lieutenant Smitheman succeeded in getting through the 
Boer lines into Mafeking, and returned on 8th April. 
By his influence he induced the natives in Mafeking to 
endeavour to break out in small parties, and they did 
so so successfully that over 1,200 reached us between 
that date and the relief on 17th May. This was an 
enormous saving of food for the Mafeking garrison. 
During the month we had frequent rumours from 
natives of the approach of a British column from the 
south, and had runners constamtly out on the watch for 
it. General Carrington was sending from Salisbury via 
Buluwayo to help us a Canadian battery and about 200 
Queenslanders (without horses). These reached Bulu- 
wayo on 6th May. On ist May 100 men of the British 
South African Police reached me from Mashonaland, 
and brought another 2°5 inch gun. On 12th May a tele- 
gram was received from Lord Roberts to the effect that 
a column from the south had left on 4th May, and might 
be expected near Mafeking about 15th May. Runners 
were sent out to communicate with this column, and on 
13th May a message was received from Colonel Mahon 
saying he expected to be on the Molopo River on 15th 
May. He had about 900 men and six guns. On 14th 
May the Queenslanders and Canadian Battery (four 
guns) arrived from Buluwayo. I had withdrawn the 
125 pr. gun from the railway, so had altogether eight 
guns and about 800 men, of whom about 450 were 
mounted. All the guns were drawn or carried by mules. 
We marched that dey and joined Colonel Mahon on the 
Molopo River on 15th. The two columns had a sut- 
cessful engagement with the Boers on 16th, and entered 
Mafeking at daylight on 17th May On the 18th May 
I took my column back along the railway line to Pitsami 
to repair the railway. This was completed on 24th 
May, on which day a train with supplies was prought in 
to Mafeking. On 25th May we moved westward into 
ths Transvaal, and occupied Zeerust without opposition 
on 28th May. General Baden-Powell moved out of 
Mafeking about 5th June, and we occupied Rustenburg 
on the 10th June, which was five days after Lord Roberts 
actually occupied Pretoria. I understand that you do 
not wish anything after that date. 


17951. That is the period comprised in our Refer- 
ence. What class of men did you get at that time ?— 
T had up to that time South African Colonials, and I 
was joined, as I said in my report, by this Canadian 
battery and a detachment of Queenslanders. Subse- 
quently to that I had Colonials of all kinds. 


17952. Under your command ?—Yes. 


17953. I was speaking of this regiment that you 
raised ?—They were mostly Rhodesians; they were 
recruited in Buluwayo. We could not get all the men 
we wanted in Buluwayo and Rhodesia, and we brought 
them up before the war from different parts of South 
Africa, Cape Colony, and the Eastern Provinces, 
Kimberley, and Cape Town. 


17954. So that if I caught the number correctly you 
began with a strength of about 450?—Yes, that was 
what I authorised to raise and pay. 


17955. Then in February you had 9802?—Yes, we 
were reinforced from Buluwayo by Rhodesian Volun- 
teers and British SouthAfrican Police. 


17956. They were separate forces ?—Yes, they were 
under my command insomnch as I was in command 
of the whole forces in Rhode ia, but they had differen: 
terms of payment. ; 


17957. Were the men that you raised yourself in this 
regiment a good class of men ?—Yes, very good; they 
were much better, of course, after the two months’ 
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i That is why I consider we could do 
i ae did, because of began training on the 10th 


Augt nd war did not break out until the 11th 
ae waieli gave us two months to train the men 
before we had any hostilities at all. 

17958. What were the terms on which they were 
enlisted ?—They were enlisted for three months, or {> 
such time as the Government might require their 
services—as long as the war lasted—ot the pay of 


5s. a day. 

17959. And the officers?—I had seven Imperial 
officers with me, a medical officer, and a veterinary 
officer—nine altogether. 


17960. Whom you brought out?—Whom I brought 
out from England. ; 


17961. And as to non-commissioned officers ?—The 
nvn-commissioned officers we had to make from amongst 
the troops, except one sergeant-major I had whom 
General Baden-Powell brought out of his own regi- 
ment, the 5th vragoon Guards. 


17962. And looking at your experience in raising a 
regiment of that kind, is that the sort of arrangement 
that you think suitable?—I had had experience in - 
in 1886 too, and I am very strongly of opinion tha 
to get the full benefit out of Colonial troops Imperie. 
officers have to be put with them. 


17963. Commissioned officers ?—Yes. 


17964. And non-commissioned officers, too?—If pos- 
sible, but I do not think that is so important as the 
officers. I should have been very glad to have had 
some non-commissioned officers, but they are not nearly 
so important as the officers. 


17965. But Imperial commissioned officers you think 
are essential ?—They are of the very greatest import- 
ance, there is no question, with all classes of Colonials. 


17966. Have you been asked to draw up any memo- 
randum with regard to the raising of a force of this 
kind?—No. The telegram that General Baden-Powell 
sent to me was: ‘The corps will be equipped on the 
same lines as your regiment in 1896.” Those, of 
course, I had with me—conditions of service for the 
regiments I raised in Matabeleland in 1896, and I worked 
on the same lines. 


17967. I meant have you been asked since to put 
your views on paper ?—No. 

17968. Have you any suggestions with regard to the 
thatter which you would like to lay before the Com- 
mission ?—I think the most important point is to have 
Imperial officers, as I have already told you. I think 
also the Commanding Officer ought to be allowed a free 
hand in the way of dismissal. That was a point on 
which I insisted at both times—that there should be 
a contract entered into in which the man should agree 
that if he was found by the Commanding Officer to be 
of no use without his having committed any offence, 
the Commanding Officer should have the power of dis- 
missing him. That I found was the best instrument to 
have in the hands of the Commanding Officer. 


17969. That is more effective than any form of 
punishment P—Yes, it is the best power that can be given 
to Commanding Officers. 


17970. Had you to exercise a power of that kind? 
—Yes, at the beginning we did—quite freely. 


17971. While they were recruits?—Yes, not after 
war broke out. Then I wanted every man, and IJ hesi- 
tated to throw away even an inferior man; but at the 
beginning certainly I exercised it freely. 

17972. But I understood from another witness that 
even in the field the power was a great advantage ?— 
Yes, and, of course, if one was in a position where one 
could get reinforcements easily, one would exercise it 
then certainly. 


17975. But, as a matter of fact, you did not have 
occasion to exercise it much then ?—Not after that for 
that very reason—that I was very short of men; and 


by that time, of course, we had got men who were pretty 
reliable. 


17974. Those are the main suggestions you have to 
make on that point?—Those are the main suggestions, 
I think, on broad lines. Of course, if the question of 
pay and so on is gone into, we have to see what the 
situation at the particular moment is to attract the 
recruit. 

17975. Although our Reference is limited as regards 
military operations to the date of the occupation of 
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Pretoria, any experience that you had during the whole 
of the war we shall be glad to have the benefit of ?— 
Quite so. I have based the remarks I have made in 
tay précis on my whole experience. 
17976. You said just now that you had yourself othe 
Colonials under you. Have you any remarks to make 
with regard to them ?—General remarks, do you mean, 
or on what particular point—about the class of men? 


17977. Yes?—The over-sea Colonials were a very fine 
class,oi men, and especially the earlier contingents. 


17978. What Colonials had you under you?—I have 
referred to the Canadians, and I had Queenslanders, 
New South Wales, Victorians, West Australians, and 
New Zealanders. ; 


17979. And generally they were a good class of men? 
—Generally they were a very fine class of men indeed. 


17980. (Sir Frederick Darley.) Did those men land 
at, Beira?—I had some that landed at Beira. 


17981. New South Wales men ?—Yes, the New South 
Wales men came in that contingent. The New South 
Wales men, then the West Australians, a small con- 
tingent of Victorians, and some of the Queenslanders. 
came, and then I had afterwards other contingents from 
the same Colonies, but different contingents. 


17982. (Chairman.) You have mentioned as the chief 
point the need of Imperial officers. Was there any diffi- 
culty with regard to that in the oversea Colonial corps ? 
—We did not have Imperial officers as such, of course, 
with any of these contingents, but there were among 
the officers a certain number who pad had previous 
training in the Regular Army—officers who had gone 
out to Australia. I can mention a major who left the 
West Yorkshire Regiment and had gone out to Aus- 
tralia afterwards, and came out with a contingent. 
His contingent was one of the very best. | Colonel 
Craddock, who commanded the New Zealand contin- 
gent, had previously served as a subaltern in the 
Carabineers. His contingent was excellent. I might 
mention another contingent of New Zealanders com- 
manded by Major Andrews, who is now serving in the 
Hyderabad contingent in India, and was-in Australia 
on leave: his contingent was good. I always found 
when officers had had previous experience the results 
were better, with the exception of a very few of the 
Colonial officers. But, as a rule, where the Colonial 
officer failed was that he was very good up to a certain 
point, up to the command of about 200 men, but there 
were very few indeed in my experience whom we 
would care to send out with a force much larger than 
that on their own responsibility—independently. They 
bea Panes capable of carrying out orders with a force of 
abou men, many vf them, but ve 1 
beyond that point. z pies th os at 

17983. You mean men who had not been in the Regular 
Service P—Yes, men who had not been in the Regular 
Service. 

17984. (Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal.) Had you 
amongst the Canadians any who had been officers of the. 
North-West Mounted Police ?—No, I do not think so. 
I had only one battery of the Canadian Artillery. 

17985. They were not men from the North-West ?— 
No, I did not have any Canadian infantry or mounted 
troops, only one battery of artillery. 

17986. (Sir Frederick Darley.) Do you remember wh: 
commanded the New South Wales contingent that 


Janded at Beira ?—Colonel Airy. 


17987. He had served with the Regular Forces ?—He. 
had been with the Regular Forces, and I think out there 
he was an artilleryman; that was a curious thing. 
because he was commanding the Mounted Rifles. : 


17988. He had served with the British Forces in 
Burmah ?—Yes, he had, 


17989. And he got the Distinguished Service Order 
there ?—Yes. 


17990. (Chairman.) You have gone over the different 
points in your précis. First of all, what have you to say 
about_the shooting ?—I think the shooting was very dis- 
appointing. 

17991. The shooting of all the forces P—Of all. I had 
very few Regular infantry, of course—in fact, practi- 
cally none—or cavalry. I think the shooting of the 
Colonials was very disappointing. I thought the over- 
sea Colonials would have been much better shots than 
they were ; there were some exceptions, of course, fine 
individual shots, but on the whole they were very dis- 
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17992. (Sir John Edge.) Including the shooting of the 
guns ’—The Canadian Battery after a had been three 
months in the field were very fair, but that was the only 
one battery I had—that Canadian Battery. 


17993. (Chairman.) The shooting of the men did aot 
compare with that of the Boers ?—The Boers were the 
best. 


17994. Do you mean collectively or individually ?— 
Individually certainly, and I should think collectively 
too, 

17995. (Sir John Edge.) What class of Boer did you 
have against you?—I think I had every class, I had 
every portion of the Transvaal ; I had most of the Orange 
River Colony commanders—De Wet, and so on, 


17996. Did you find the shooting of the later levies of 
the Boers was as good as the shooting of the earlier 
levies >—No, I do not think it was; and, of course, ours 
improved, 

17997. Then which levy are you comparing the shoot- 
ing of with the British ?—I think generally. Generally, 
I think the Boers’ shooting was better than that of the 
troops I had. 

17998. Including both levies; including the earlier 
levies and the later levies ?—When you talk about levies, 
at the end of the war there were men in the Boer forces 
who had been fighting right throughout from the start ; 
in fact, it was almost at the end the survival of the 
fittest among the Boers; some of the bést men were still 
left fighting. In the action we had on the 4th January, 
1902, the Boers fought very well, and charged right 
home to us. They had then some of their very best 
men under Christopher Botha, and those were certainly 
. as fine fighting men as any I met with at the earlier 
part of the war. That was about the hottest fight we 
had so far.as man to man was concerned, in the whole 
war. 

17999. (Chairman.) But our men improved ?—Yes, of 
course they did with practice. 

18000. And eventually they became equal to the 
enemy ?—I should have said that at the end of the war 
the Boer, man for man, was the better shot. 


18001. Except the British South African Police ?—Yes, 
I should say perhaps they were better, because they had 
had a lot of previous training ; some of them had had a 
year and more training in the police, and had had a 
good deal of shooting, and they were certainly better. I 
do not think they were exceptionally good, but I think 
they were better. 

18002. Were they a good force?—A very fine force. 
They were thoroughly well trained, and were good in 
many ways which others failed in, such as horsemaster- 
ship ; their horses were well looked after. 

18003. The horsemastership as a rule was not good P— 
The horsemastership, I consider, was not at all good, and 
the over-sea Colonials were disappointing in that way. 
As I have said in my précis, both horsemanship and 
horsemastership improved very much during the cam- 
paign, The horsemastership did, of course. There again 
was where the Regular officer came in; those contingents 
which had Regular officers were certainly much better 
in that way than those which had not. 

18004. It was to some extent a matter of discipline P— 
Certainly. 

18005. What do you say about physique ?—The general 
physique of the South African Colonials that I had was 
very fair, and that of the over-sea Colonials very good. 
That would be natural, perhaps—they were all picked 
men. The morale and intelligence of both were good. 
The intelligence of all developed very rapidly during the 
campaign, and their fighting efficiency increased propor- 
tionately, and the way they worked was very satisfactory, 
I think at the end, so far as that kind of work with 
intelligence was concerned, we were quite equal to any- 
thing we had to meet. 

18006. Man for man ?—Man for man, g0 far as intelli- 
gence, looking after himself, and finding his way about 
the country, and scouting, and soon, After a year they 
were as good as anything we could want. 

18007. So that the fighting value increased P—I esti- 
mate the fighting value of the units I had after 12 
months in the field, as compared with when they started, 
at the ratio of five to two. I would rather have had 200 
of them as they were after a year’s service than 500 of 
them as they were when they started, if I had the choice. 

18008. You could have done more with the 200 than 
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with the 500?—I consider that if Lord Kitchener had 
offered me at the end of the war 200 of the men J had 
had under me for a year, or 500 men imperfectly trained, 
I would have taken the 200. 
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applicable to the Army?—I do not know. I would 
rather speak of what I had actually in my own experi- 
ence. I had always mounted troops, and there are cer- 
tain things more important with them than with dis- 
mounted men, such as scouting, and that sort of thing, 
and the capabilities of the men tn look after themselves, 
and find their way about, and not get into a mess when 
left alone. That was the enormous difference after 
about six or seven months in the field. 


18010, You consider that the experience of the war has 
shown that the principal object to have in view in the 
training of the soldier is the development of individual 
intelligence ?—Yes, training the ndividual man. As 
regards entrenching, it was very difficult to get them 
at first to do it. They did not think it was much use, and 
they rather resented the kind of work, especially the 
South African contingents, as they had been accustomed 
to employ Kaffirs always, but after they had once had a 
few actions and they found out what an immense advan- 
tage it was, they were very good at it, they were very 
intelligent, and in fact it did not require at the end of 
the war to tell them to entrench themselves ; they always 
did it as a matter of course. We took up a position, and 
expected after an hour or so to find our men en- 
trenched, and, with very rare exceptions, it was SO} 
but at the beginning of the war we had to explain to 
them how very important it was and what a difference it 
would make, 


18011. That would depend upon the officers too ?-A 
great deal, 


18012. And as to the training of the goldier what do 
you say P—I think it is of great importance to begin at 
the beginning of his military service to make the indi- 
vidual man independent and self-reliant, capable of find- 
ing his way about and of looking after himself in every 
way, such as cooking in the field (it is most important 
to be able to make the best value of what little food he 
has and make the most of it), sufficiently expert as a 
shot to be able to hold his own, man for man, with any 
opponent, and sufficiently intelligent to be able when 
left to himself to carry out the orders of his superiors. 
I think myself we have been accustomed rather to what 
I call dry-nurse the soldier from the start; he is accus- 
tomed always to look to his non-commissioned officers 
and to his officers for everything. That is where he 
differed from all the Colonials. They were accustomed 
to look after themselves and shift for themselves, 
and they made the best of what the circumstances pro- 
vided for them in the way of food and everything else. 
The difference was most marked. We had very long 
marches and very hurried marches, mounted troops 
covering long distances, and all we could give them was 
just the cattle we picked up. The man trained to look 
after himself had his meals cooked in a very short time, 
and another man coming out fresh, a townsman, did not 
know what to do with the sheep or ox when it was given 
to him, and by the time he found out what to do with 
it probably the short time left for his food was almost 
over; consequently he had to go hungry, and thereby 
he decreased his own efficiency ; he was not able to 
keep as fit as he ought to be. I think it is most im- 
portant that a man should be able to look after him- 
self. The same thing applies to scouting, finding his 
way about the country by landmarks, and by the sun 
and so on, which the Colonial does naturally in his 
own natural life, and so was very superior to tha 
townsman who came out and had no idea of finding his 
way about. 6 


18013. It is rather difficult to teach them that in this 
country, is it not?—Extremely. We are trying to 
begin it, and I think it would be better to do it from 
the time when a man joins. Some men, who have led 
country lives, aremuch more easy to teach than men 
brought up in towns. 


18014. You say that there are difficulties i 

of commanding officers at home in the trattns oie 
men by having to furnish the large number of “ em- 
ployed” men that they are called upon to do ?— 
great difficulty ; that is a thing that is rather outside 
the scope of the Commission perhaps, but I think we 
are much hampered in the training of our men b 

having to furnish the large number of « employed ” 
men that we are called upon to do. The Colienence is 
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have seen at Aldershot now, we have really 
mic em a actually available for the work of the 


soldier. 
18015. You mean on account of so many men being 

detailed for fatigue duties’—For fatigue duties. A 

large number of men in all garrisons are employed 


as clerks and orderlies, and on many duties of that 


kind. 

18016. Who are on the strength of the company /— 
Who are on the strength of the company. We just 
manage to relieve them for their training periodically, 
but they do not get a systematic and regular course. 
After they have done their month or so they go back 
to their duties. 


18017. We have had a good deal of evidence about 
it; but are you of opinion that it is a very serious 
matter ?—Yoes, I am sure it is. 

18018. (Sir Frederick Darley.) Particularly with the 
short service men?—Yes, we have a very short time 
to train a man. We pick him up in the streets of a 
town, and try to teach him to be of use in a campaign 
like that in South Africa, and you can imagine it takes 
a very considerable time. 


18019. (Sir John Jackson.) Your remarks refer 
mainly to a campaign like that in South Africa /—Yes, 
naturally I am thinking of the experience one has just 
been through. Ifound itso very marked. I can assure 
you that it makes all the difference to a commander 
if he knows that he has a couple of hundred men whom 
he can depend upon, and that he can send outa body of 
50 men on their own account, and not to be anxious 
about them until they come back. To be able to send 
out 50 men, and know that if they get into a difficulty 
they will get out of it, and get back all right, and that 
they will not lose their way or starve themselves be- 
cause they do not know what to do, makes all the dif- 
ference. 


18020. (Chairman.) As regards regimental officers, 
what have you to say?—The great thing is to en- 
courage the junior officers from the beginning in some 
way to act more on their own responsibility instead of 
as at present, subaltern looking to Captain, Captain 
to Colonel, and Colonel to General. I do not think I 
should give them financial responsibility. I think that 
weighs them down more than anything. If a young 
officer knows that if anything happens, to his accounts 
he may have to pay £5, £10, or £20, he naturally 
thinks more of that than he does of failing tto carry out 
his training, when he only gets a reprimand from his 
Colonel perhaps. Therefore I would try to relieve 
officers, especially junior officers, of financial respon- 
sibility, because I think in the natural order of things 
it must be the one thing they devote most attention to. 


18021. Do you mean by having regimental pay- 
masters ?—Yes, I do ; something of that kind. I would 
relieve the company officer of accounts as much as 
possible. 


18022. They have been simplified ?—Yes, they have 
been simplified, and they have a system, I think at 
Dover, in which they will hand over the company 
accounts to the paymaster. 


18023. But you would wish them to be relieved alto- 
gether; you do not think that any simplification of 
the accounts by itself would be enough ?—That is a step 
in the right direction ; but I think the real thing is to 
relieve them of financial responsibility altogether if 
possible. Many officers are poor men, and it is a 
frightful thing to them to have to pay up £20 or £30. 


18024. And as to staff officers, what have you to say? 
I think. a greater number should be allowed to go 
through the Staff College. Perhaps I am rather pre- 
judiced, because I am a Staff College officer myself ; but 
wherever I came across Staff College officers, I found 
the work was done in a far more systematic and satis- 
factory way than where it was done by officers who had 
not had that training. I think we had to put officers 
into staff appointments who had had no experience, and 
the very fact of their not having had any experience and 
not knowing the A B C of things rather hampered them ; 
it exercised them so dreadfully in having to learn the 
routine work, that it took up all their time, whereas 
an officer who had had training and knew the A BC 
of the work would be at once at home, and he could 
devote a great deal more of hs time to more important 


matters, such as advising his’ Be an 
in the field. g his’General in the operations 


18025. What do you mean when you state in 
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your précis that a certain number of selected 
staff officers should be relieved from. peace rou- 
tine duties?—I think that in peace time, some- 
what on the line of the German staff, we should have 
certain officers who have nothing to do with the 
peace routine. I think that they should be attached 
to divisions or districts, as the case might be, and that 
they should supervise the training to a certain extent, 
and be the confidential advisers to the General on all 
matters connected with tactical problemsiand manevres, 
and that they should assist in training the other officers 
to teach, because most oi the junior regimental officers 
with the best will in the world do not know how to set 
about teaching, and if they were able to have the benetit 
of the advice of men who had nothing else to do, whose 
time would not be taken up in doing the ordinary peace 
routine of discipline, and so on, I think it would be a 
great benefit. 


18026. Would those officers not revert in any way to 
regimental duties ?—Yes, they should take their turn ; 
but I think my experience as a staff officer, and for a 
short time as a general officer, is that the ordinary staff 
officer has no time to devote to this, because he has a 
full day’s work in carrying out the ordinary routine 
work of his peace command. At Aldershot and at most 
places a staff officer is fully occupied in the ordinary 
peace routine which he cannot neglect. 


18027. But you do not mean by that the separation 
of a class of staff officers who would definitely 
abandon regimental duties?—No, I think it is an ex- 
cellent thing that an officer should be kept in touch 
with his regimental duties. I mean only that out of 
that staff there should be one officer who never had 
peace routine duties, but who should be the confidential 
adviser of the General, and should have the General’s 
problems given to him to work out, and also that he 
should supervise the tactical work of the regimental 
officers, and so on. 


18028. Then the next subject you deal with is sup- 
plies ?—I should like to put on record the fact of the 
remarkable way in which my force, and the whole of 
Rhodesia, was kept supplied when we were actually 
cut off. That was really due to Colonel Nicholson, 
Commandant-General of the British South African 


Police, who, previous to the outbreak of hostilities, had | 


collected supplies in Buluwayo sufficient to last the 
whole of the white population of Rhodesia for eight 
months. That was the situation there, and he saved 
the situation in the north; and in January, 1900, three 
months after the war began, he arranged for further 
supples to be sent from Port Elizabeth to Beira, so 
that we were not only able to feed ourselves, but when 
we relieved Mafeking we were able to throw supplies 
into that town. 4 


18029. Those supplies were collected before the out- 
break of the war ?—Yes, in October he had them there. 
I saw his storehouses; he did not buy all himself, 
of course, but he had gone round and encouraged the 
merchants, pointing out to them what might happen 
and what good business it was for them to do it; and 
there were actually in Buluwayo sufficient supplies for 
eight months for the whole of the white population of 
Rhodesia, 7,800 men. 


18030. And after the war began we could not have 
done that ?—We could not have got it from the south ; 
we could have got it by railway from Beira to Salis- 
bury, from Salisbury to Buluwayo, 250 miles by wagon, 
and then down by railway again; that was done, but 
it took a long time. 

18031. At any rate, it would have been very difficult 
to have got the same amount of supplies up after the 
war began?—We should have been on yery short 
commons indeed. . 


18032. That is an instance of the advantage - of 


adequate preparation beforehand?—A very great in- 
stance. 

18033. Was the quality of supplies good ?—The 
quality of supplies was good. No failure on the part 
of contractors came to my notice. ; 

18034. Have you anything to say as regards horses? 
—Prior to the outbreak of hostilities horses were pur- 
chased for my force at an average price of £19 10s. 
from different parts of South Africa (about 500) and up 


till the occupation of Pretoria these could only be sup- — 


plemented by the few obtainable in Rhodesia, and they 
were very few. These horses stood the strain of the 
campaign remarkably well, and nearly 30 per cent. 
were effective at the end of twelve months’ service in the 
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field: “They ‘compared wonderfully with anything that 
we could get afterwards, and I think a great deal of that 
was due again to the two’ months that we had previous 
to the war, when we had slow and steady work to get 
them fit. We got them really fit in those two months ; 
after that they were wonderful, and they stood the work 
in a wonderful way. I myself rode a horse for which 
Ionly paid £19 10s., and I rode it throughout the whole 
campaign; 1 hardly had another horse.. 


18035. Was that a South African horse ?—Yes, that 
was a South African horse, and he was perfectly fit at 
the end. The last trek I did was 60 miles. 


18036. I suppose the South African horses had an 
advantage?—I think so. I think they were a long 
way the best horses, when they could be got, for the 
work; they knew the country, and they were good 
horses. The little horse will do with less food than 
the big Australian horse; he starves on a ration that 
the South African pony thrives on. The British South 
African Police were very well mounted, and were very 
good ‘horsemasters, and their horses were really a 
pattern of what a horse should be after twelve months’ 
service in the field. ee 

“18037. (Viscount Esher.) What -size horses ?—About 
14°2; some of them up to 15 hands; hardly any up 
to 15 hands; some smaller; between 14 and 15 hands we 
bought them asa rule. “We tried to buy them about 14 
to 15 hands, and preferred them 14 to 14-2. 


* 18038. (Sir' John Jackson.) In which district did 
you get the best horses ?—The Orange Free State. 

18039. What about the Basutos?—The Basutos are 
rather hard to get; I do not think they could be 
obtained for that price. They are very good ponies, but 
the Basutos did not like selling them. We had a re- 
’ mount officer’ in Basutoland, and he did get a certain 
number, 


18040. Is the Basuto pony considered the best ?— 
The Basuto pony is even a smaller pony that what we 
had. I do not think one could do better than with the 
Orange Free State ponies as they were then in the 
beginning of 1899. In 1896 I had to buy 1,100 of them, 
and they did extraordinary well. I bought them for as 
little as £17 each. 


18041. (Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal.) Looking 
at the enormous number of horses used up, you musi 
have been much more fortunate than others?—In the 
earlier part yes, but in the latter part I was 
no better off than anybody else, and that I 
say is due to the fact that the horses were 
werked too soon after landing in the country. That 
was unavoidable. We had an enormous number of 
mounted troops employed, and an enormous number of 
columns, and unless Lord Kitchener had knocked off 
some of the colunms altogether, which might have pro- 
longed the war (at any rate, he thought so), the columns 
had to be kept going, and we were constantly kept 
moving, and the supply of horses was not equal to the 
demand. 


18042. Still your men must have been very careful of 
their horses?—In the first part they were very good 
indeed. 


18043. Had you greater facilities for grazing them 
generally throughout the country t—No. 


18044. Yours was a peculiar service, as we are aware? 
—Yes, but I think in the two months we had got the 
men into a thoroughly good routine. We had had two 
months of peace when we were our own masters, during 
which the horses themselves were made very fit, and we 
were able to keep that up for the first year. Then my 
Rhodesian men were disbanded, and after that I had 
Many different contingents, and the horsemaster- 
ship amongst the over-sea Colonials, I am sorry to say, 
was not at all good. My experience was that it rather 
acted in this way, that if the Australian got a bad 
horse, he did not care a bit about it, and was very care- 
less in looking after it, and, therefore, it went from bad 
to worse, because if they once began getting bad horses, 
they took less trouble about them. 


18045. Your men came to feel that horses were a 
necessity, that they could not be replaced always, and 
therefore must be carefully looked after?—Yes, that 
was in the early part of the war ; every man knew the 
value of his horse then, and if a horse was ill we all 
went and looked at it, and considered it a very serious 
thing. In the latter part of the war, of course, no such 
consideration was possible. 


18046. (Chairman.) You did a good deal of work on 
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the railway ?—Yes, in the earlier part of the war a good 
deal of work was done on the railway, because we 
depended on the railway entirely for gettamg up our 
supplies on our advance to Mafeking. 
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18047. And also you had armoured trains#—Yes, {5 yar 1903. 


and the armoured trains were excellent; ‘they 
were improvised in Buluwayo by the railway em- 
ployees there; and the little guns we had were very 
good, too. We had a Maxim and a 7-pounder gun, 
very ingeniously made, and they did extraordinarily 
good work in keeping open the railway. | We always 
ran the armoured trains in pairs. We always had one 
in support, with the construction train close up behind, 
so that any damage to the railway was repaired at once 
by the second armoured train in support, and really 
we never had any difficulty. 


18048... What were they used for, to bring up sup- 
ples ?To convoy the supplies;and also to prevent any 
damage being done to the railway. ‘They used to halt 
for the night at different places, such as bridges, and 
any dangerous places. We used fuel entirely for the 
trains ; there were only 75. tons of coal in Buluwayo, 
and we never touched that. 


18049. You used wood ?—Yes, entirely, hard wood. 
We'had to cut the wood as we went along, and it did 
very well. And it) was very useful in one. way, there 
was very little smoke with it, and so the Boers did not. 
see it very much. 


18050. What was your experience of mules and 
oxen ?—The mules we got in Khodesia were excellent, 
and some of the mules that we bought went 
through the whole of the campaign. The quality both 
of the mules and oxen deteriorated as we went on, and 
the difficulty in feeding the transport animals caused 
very heavy losses. 


18051. Were you fully equipped with transport at 
the beginning ?—I had very ivtie transport. I could 
not carry more than about eight or nine days’ supplies 
on wagons. 


18052. Were the wagons good?—The South African 
mule wagon is the best wagon, I think, of all for that 
country. We had two very good Canadian wagous 
which were excellent, and they lasted very well; they 
were rather heavier, but they were very solidly made, 
and they stood extraordinarily well. Otherwise, 1 
think, the South African mule wagon is quite the best 
mule wagon for the country. 


18053. And with regard to the medical services, what 
do you say ?—With regard to the medical services L 
had only one medical officer of the Royal Army Medical 
Corps with me, but I enyzaged civil surgeons from 
Buluwayo. The civil hospital of Buluwayo was used 
as a base hospital, and a station hospital was established 
at Tuli and others afterwards at places on the railway, 
We had hardly any tents at all, but we managed to use 
buildings and so on, and native kraals in places. I 
think, considering everything, the medical arrange- 
ments were well carried out; they all worked 
well. The serious cases of wounded and so on, as long 
as we had the railway, we sent back to Buluwayo. 


18054. Was there much sickness ?—There was a good 
deal of fever in Bechunanaland, that was the country 
just north of Mafeking, and a great deal especially 
amongst some of the men who came from Maskona- 
land. I had as many as 70 per cent. of those down 
with fever at one time. 


18055. And the absence of tents would affect that ?— 
Yes, certainly. 


18056. Did you manage to get them under cover ?— 
I had to send those cases back to Buluwayo, and then 
after a week or a fortnight perhaps they recovered and 
came back again. 


18057. As regards Engineer services you have some: 
thing to say ?—In connection with Engineer services I 
should like to record the excellent work done by the 
Engineer troop of the South Rhodesian Volunteers who 
came and repaired the railway. They were all rail- 
ray employees, and it was owing to their work that the 
railway from. Buluwayo, on which so much depended 
was so rapidly repaired. I think in the latter staces 
of the war more use might have been made of the field 
telegraphs, When columns were working all over the 
country I do not think they had as many field telegraph 
and cable carts as they might have had. 3 


18058. Did you have any field telegraphs?—Yes. i 
had one always with me. I managed ie Keep it all 
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along, and it was of the greatest possible assistance. I 
always kept it as long as I could. 
18059. In the latter phases of the war I suppose the 


Plumer, 0.8 number of colunms again affected that?—~Yes, I do 
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was quite realised how much use might be 
made of it. It is rather a troublesome thing; it must 
not be wasted, and we have to arrange to send back to 
collect it ; we cannot scatter it all over the veldt. But 
in the latter part of the war everything depended on 
intelligence and communication between columns. If 
we had intelligence and communication between 
columns we could do a great deal. 


18060. You had some native pioneers, I think }—I 
had what I thought worked very well, that is to say, 
natives mounted on little ponies or donkeys, or any- 
thing they could pick up, with picks and shovels to go 
on right ahead behind the advance guard to prepare 
drifts and roads, and any bad parts of roads, so as to 
prevent any delay to the guns and wagons when they 
came up. They were very good indeed, and did very 
good work ; they were very useful. 


18061. Have you anything to say as regards guns? 
—The guns that I had up to the relief of Mafeking 
were of various and mostly old patterns, and were in- 
effective. We had altogether seven guns and 12 machine 
guns. Out of seven guns three only were efficient. 
There was one Maxim Nordenfeldt quickfiring gun, 
which was really one of the Jameson raid guns; the 
Boers took one at the Jameson raid, and they did not 
take the other. I had one and they had the other; and 
the situation at Crocodile Pools was that these two guns 
were fighting against each other for about a month. 


18062. You had only three efficient guns !—That is all 
at first, and the two little 2°5in. screw guns, mountain 
battery guns, were very small, and they had black 
powder, which was a terrible target for the enemy, and 
they could only shoot up to about 3,000 yards. 

18063. (Viscount Esher.) Where were they got from? 
—They were two guns that came up from Natal in 1896, 
In 1896, when I was in the Matabele War, I recom- 
mended the Chartered Company to buy them from the 
Government, which they did, and those are the guns 
that I had three years later. They were very good guns 
for mountain work and that sort of thing, but they were 
no use at all against the longer range guns. 

18064. (Chairman.) Had you any galloping guns ?— 
Only the Maxims ; I had three Maxims ; they were on 
naval carriages. 


18065. So that they could go with the mounted men? 
—Yes, they could go with the mounted men ; they were 
rather slow, but they could go. Then later on we had 
another of these mountain battery guns from Mashona- 
land, but we had to carry it on a cart ; it had no equip- 
ment. And then later on we got the Canadian battery 
guns, just before Mafeking ; they were the ordinary field 
guns, but they had no horses, and we had to draw them 
with mules. Afterwards we had the service horse and 
field artillery guns. 


18066. But you think the range was not good ?—They 
were not useful for the kind of work we had to do then, 
because we very seldom got in much artillery work 
at the Boers at the latter part of the war under about 
4,000 or 5,000 yards, and these guns were of little use 
over 5,500 yards, I think. 

18067. You had some pom-poms?—I think pom-poms 
used singly are excellent with mounted troops ; I think 
they are very valuable; I think they saved life. If 
they are sent with the advance guard of the force with 
mounted troops it very often happens that small 
bodies of the enemy are trying to delay them in taking 
up a position on ahill and so on, and if we have 
pom-poms as a rule they clear away without offering 
an resistance. If we have not any we have to make 


2 turning movement probably or to attack a position, | 


and, perhaps, lose three or four men in doing so, with no 
other result except that we get the position with the 
delay of an hour and the loss of four or five men, 
whereas with a pom-pom we get it without the loss of 
time and without the loss of a man. 

18068. We have been told that the effect of the pom- 
pom shell is more a moral effect?—It is entirely so. I 


do not think they very often hit anything, but the moral 
effect was excellent 


18969. Would you say the same of the very long range 
oi the Boers big guns ?—I had ‘to experience of the Boer 


bi g guns. 


18070. Not in the subsequent siages of the war? - No. 


M.NUTES OF EVIDENCE: 


Once when I was with General Paget he had two long- 
range guns, but I was always with the mounted troops 
in front, so that I never saw them working. In the 
latter phases of the war it was certainly not worth while 
dragging about heavy guns, because mobility was then 
of the greatest importance. 


18071. What was your experience of machine guns? 
—I do not think that machine zuns are much use witn 
mounted troops. In fact, I di-carded mine in the latter 
phases of the war. In attack I do not think they are 
much use owing to the difficulty of getting them in 
position in time. Of course they are extremely valuable 
in defence of a position, and with convoys; they are 
excellent to protect a convoy if there is one in front and 
-one behind ; and I found them extremely valuable with 
the armoured trains. 


18072. You are of opinion that the artillery officers 
shoul. be equipped with fleld glasses ?~I think that all 
artillery officers should be equipped with the best field 
glasses obtainable. I mean to say that the Government 
should provide them, and should insist upon their officers 
having only the best glasses. Some of the officers only 
had very inferior glasses, and in the latter phases of 
the war, when they shot at very long distances, the 
glasses were not good enough. 

18073. Had your scouts no glasses?—Yes, they had 
a certain number of field glasses. 


18074. Were they good glasses ?—Yes ; of course they 
only had what they happened to provide themselves 
with. Some of the Colonial contingents had a certain 
number of glasses, and their officers had glasses. 


18075. But trained military scouts you think ought to 
have a good glass }—A glass, and a telescope, too. 


18076. Do you prefer the telescope?—Personally I 
cannot use the telescope, but all my good scouts could 
—they always used it. I think certainly they ought to 
have it. I have been talking to scouting officers, and 
they say they ought really to have both. 


18077. You think you ought to have some men who 
can use both ?—Yes, a good scout really wants both, 
because of the different lights. 


18078. But, of course, it requires training to use the 
telescope ?—Yes. 


18079. And you think there are a great many men 
who could use the telescope, and that it would be an 
advantage for them to have it?—Distinctly. We had 
some men, guides and so on, who all had their telescopes. 


18080. And what is your opinion of the service rifle? 
—I thought the rifle came out very well indeed; I 
thought it was an excellent rifle ; the sighting might be 
improved, but I think it stood the wear and tear ex- 
traordinarily well, and I think at the end on the whole 
the majority of the Boers would have preferred it to 
their own rifle. At the end, of course, they had to take | 
it, because they had not any Mauser ammunition, but I 
think among the intelligent Boers the majority pre- 
ferred our rifle to their own. 


18081. Is there anything else that you would like to 
add /—I would like to say, with regard to the war, that 
I think it showed us what could be done by mounted 
rifles, mounted troops. I think it is important that we 
should train men to act as mounted infantry, and the 
more we can train the better. I think the fact of their 
being so trained, so far from being adverse to their 
training as infantry men, is very much in their favour, 
because they learn all the duties of scouting and so on 
after having been mounted, so that when they come back 
to their battalions they are certainly better men. 


18082. The conditions in South Africa were peculiar, 
of course?—Yes, in any other war we may not be able 
to use mounted infantry to such an extent as we did in 
this last war. And one of the chief points, of course, 
was that the enemy were all mounted rifles practically. 
Still, I think it showed us what can be done with 
mounted infantry or mounted rifles, whichever vou 
choose to call them—mounted men with rifles, I :nean. 

18083. (Viscount Esher.) What you mean I suppose is 
that there is every advantage to be gained by increasing 
the mobility of infantry ?—Certainly. 

18084. Then do you think it would be a gnod thing to 
pass all the men of an infantry battalion through a 
mounted infantry course in time of peace; is that your 
suggestin?—I do not think they could all be passed 
through. If in every battalion there was a fourth 
trained, I think that would do very well. 


18085. Would there be any objection to passing them 
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all through ?—Only the difficulty of doing it all in the 
time, and providing the number of horses for the train- 
mg and so on, if the present system 1s retained and 
one company at a time trained. 


18086. How long does it take to train a company P— 
They train them now im three months. 


18087. Then you would only be able to train one com- 
pany of a battalion annually, I suppose?—I do not 
think ‘they do more than that at present; they have not 
the establishment at present to do more; they have 
not the number of horses to do it. 


18088. Then you could not very well train mounted 
infantry, I suppose, except during the summer months? 
—Not effectively. 


18089. Then you might get two companies of a kat- 
talion under training in a season?—Yes, but then they 
have to be taken away from other duties. 


18090. I mean in succession. Is not that the present 
scheme in point of factP—I think the present scheme 1s 
to train two companies. 


18091. To train as many as you can?—Yes, to train 
as many as We can, 


18092. You do not see any objection to passing as 
many men through a mounted infantry course as pos- 
sible, do you?—No, because when it comes to war, if 
we had a Reserve who had been through a mounted 
infantry course, I think it would be of very great value. 


18093. Were the men under yourself all through the 
war exclusively mounted men?—I had three or four 
companies at a time to do convoy and baggage work, 
but I never commanded infantry in action. 


18094. But towards the end of your command, towards 

the end of the campaign, did yeur command differ as 
’ regards the men—did you have more Regular troops 
under your command then?—I had some mounted in- 
fantry then. 


18095. How did they compare with the Irregular 
Force which you commanded in the earlier part of the 
war?—I should not like to say very much as to that, 
because the mounted infantry that I had happened to 
be men who had just come out, one of the later bat- 
talions that came out from England, and they compared 
of course very unfavourably, so far as scouting and find- 
ing their way about, with the earlier ones. I would 
send out 100 Colonials, as I say, and would go to sleep 
quite happy, knowing that they would be all right. If 
I had sent 100 mounted infantry out, I should have 
been very uneasy. They would fight well enough, but 
they had not a knowledge of the country, or how to find 
their way about, or of scouting; that could only be got 
by experience and training. 


18096. I suppose the mounted infantry showed a great 
want of knowledge of horsemastership, too?—There, of 
course, the regular officer came in. No, they did not 
show a great want of knowledge of horsemastership at 
all. I think they were better in that respect, because 
the regular officer and regular discipline came in. 


18097. Then as regards the care of horses, you think 
it is as much a matter of discipline as of knowledge P— 
Yes, I think quite as much. A man can be trained to 
look after a horse; it does not require any great know- 
ledge to look after his horse, as long as he does things 
at the proper time—grooms him, feeds him, waters him, 
and is always thinking about his horse. A man can 
very soon be taught what he has to do, as long ag one 
oan be sure that he will do it, as regards looking after a 
horse. I am not talking about technical knowledge, 
of course, such as veterinary knowledge. 


18098. Are you at Aldershot now P—Yes, 


18099. Have any steps been taken to apply the lessons 
of the war in that direction, so far as you have know- 
ledge ?—About what? 


18100. As regards horsemastership?—I am now in 
command of an infantry brigade, you see, and that is 
outside my work. 


18101. And the mounted infantry course has not begun 
yet ?—Yes, it is going on now. 


18102. At Aldershot ?—Yes, but I have only just seen 
them incidentally. 


18103. Have you heard it suggested that it would be 
a great advantage to an infantry battalion to have 
mounted signallers under them ?—Yes, I have heard it 


suggested, and I think it certainly would be a great 
advantage. 


18104. (Sir Frederick Darley.) There was an attack 
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and a defence at Elands River, was there not?—Do you 
mean under Colonel Hore? 


18105. Yes. Was that under your command?—No, I 
was at Rustenburg when that was going on. 


18106. Are you aware of the great loss of horses be- 
tween Beira and Buluwayo in that contingent com- 
manded by Colonel Airey?—Yes, I know there was a 
great loss there. 


18107. That was from eating some poisonous plant, 
was it not?—I should think it was a very unhealthy 
place where they were; it was pretty hard on them 
at times. I cannot remember the name of the place 
now, but it was in Mashonaland, and it was a very bad 
place, I know by reputation, but I do not know it per 
sonally—I have never been there. I should think that 
is where they lost a great number of their horses—in 
fact, I know it is. 


18108. To go to another matter, how would you recom- 
mend that the staff officer who, you said, should be re- 
lieved from peace routine duties should train the regi- 
mental officers; would it be by lectures?—Not en- 
tirely. I would allow him to take the officers of 
a certain unit out and go over a tactical problem with 
them; that is one of the duties which I think he might 
perform very well. Personally, in my brigade, I should 
be very glad to have an officer like that. I should say 
to him: You will set them a scheme and go out and 
explain to them exactly on the ground how it would 
work out. And then another thing which he might do, 
I think, would be to give them lectures in the way of 
teaching them how to teach, drawing up examples in 
a short lecture of the way in which they should lecture 
to the men, because in my experience just lately as a 
general officer, I have heard officers commanding com- 
panies lecturing to their men, and in many cases they 
have worked up the subject very carefully, and taken 
a great deal of pains about it. I feel certain that they 
are absolutely doing all that they know, but they do 
not seem to be able to put their lecture in the way 
quite that the men will understand, and I think a little 
teaching ir that way would be a great benefit to them. 


18109. That is to say, they do not understand how 
to impart the knowledge that they have?—They do not 
know how to impart the knowledge that they have to 
the men. They could answer any question that might 
be asked about the particular subject set them; if 
they were asked questions they would answer very 
carefully, very intelligently, and very well; but I find 
that when they come to talk to their men, as I make 
them do, they do not seem to be able to express their 
subject in the way that the men might realise, and 
I think they want a little training in that way. 


18110. You think they might be taught how to do it? 
—I think so. I think anybody might be taught that. 


18111. There is only one other question I want to ask 
you. You spoke of the pom-pom shell, and you said 
that it is not a dangerous shell, in your opinion ?—I do 
not think it is. 


18112. What is the radius of danger?—It is very 
small, but I could not tell you exactly offhand what it 
is. It is the mora! effect of these shells going off very 
quickly one after the other that makes them useful. 
You would think that they must hit; but somehow 
they do not. In my experience, I know we fired a tre- 
mendous number of pom-pom shells, and I am quite 
certain that they hit very few Boers. The pom-pom 
officers that I had were excellent, Iam sure. I watched 
them shooting, and { am sure they were shooting very 
well and carefullv. But I think the pom-poms have a 
tremendous moral effect. I have had them against 
me, too, in the earlier part of the war, and it was very 
unpleasant. 


18113. (Sir John Jackson.) Did you find the Colonial 
troops better educated, as a rule?—I found that they 
varied very much. Do you mean in the way of their 
being able to read and write, and so on? 

The New Zealanders, I should say, were better educated 


than most of them. JI think throughout, the New Zea- 
landers were a better class 


18114. Quite so’—I found that they varied very much, 


ca Were they a better class than the Australians § 
—tL1eés, 

18116. And the Tanadians ?—I only had one battery of 
Canadians, and they were certainly very good men; 


but as compared with the Australi { 
Zealanders wera the better ei. I think the New 


18117. You spoke of the advantage to the Colonial 
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TOO: ing under the command of Regular officers ; 
ees ou meee regimental officers P—Yes, T mean 
regimental officers. ; 

18118. Then if you bring in Regular regimental 
officers to command the Colonial troops, what would you 
make of the Colonial officers—where would you bring 
them in?—I think they would have to take the place of 
the subalterns. If we had a mounted unit, I should 
make the squadron commander a Regular officer, if pos- 
sible; if I had the selection, and could do it in my own 
way, I should make the squadron leader and the adju- 
tant regimental officers, and the troop officers Colonial 
officers, 


18119. Do you think that a plan of that kind would 
not be much resented ?—I do not think so. I think 
they would have resented it at the beginning of the 
war, but I honestly think that the majority of the men 
themselves would far rather have gone into action or 
gone out on trek under Regular officers. 


18120. But would the Colonial. officer resent it ?—He 
might; naturally he would prefer to command him- 
self, that is only human nature; but the question is 
whether it is better for the unit. 

18121. Just one question with regard to relieving the 
fighting officers of clerical work, or, as you. term it, 
financial responsibility ?—I do not think I said clerical 
work. I do not mind their doing clerical work. 


18122. You spoke particularly of financial work }— 
Yes, I did, because I am sure it weighs upon them. 


18123. It has been said that where the captain pays 
his regiment. it brings him into better touch with his 
men, would you say that that was the case?—Yes, it 
does in some ways; it has that advantage, no doubt; 
but then, again, it has a little disadvantage, because 
the man has a little feeling that the captain, perhaps, 
is, I will not say withholding his pay, but is not giving 
him as much as he might do for fear of himself, the 
captain, being a loser. 


18124. So that in that way it is a disadvantage, you 


_ I think ?~Yes, 
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think, for the captain to pay his men ?—Yes, T think 
so. I'quite agree with you that there is a slight advan- 
tage in bringing him more in touch with his men, but 
I think that that is more than outweighed by that 
feeling which I think exists; and then T say it is still 
more outweighed by the enormous advantage of re- 
lieving officers of financial responsibility. 


18125. (Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal.) From 
your very varied experience during the war, do you 
consider that it would be an advantage to have a special 
body of scouts distinct from the Mounted Infantry— 
trained men selected for their general intelligence and 
long sight—attached to the Army ?—Yes, I think it 
would be a distinct advantage to any force in the field 
to have such a body of men, certainly. 

18126. There is no such corps now, I believe No, 
there is not, 


18127. Then you think it; would.be. well..that there 
should be such a corps ?—Yes, I think so; you mean 
recruited perhaps from any part of the Empire? 

18128. Yes?—You might have some Colonials or any- 
body ? 

_18129. Yes, certainly men selected for. their long- 
sight and general intelligence ’—Certainly. 


18130. You say that the Canadian wagons were very 
good and of great strength and durability; they were 
also, were they not, for their capacity very light in 
weight, made of the strongest material—hickory wood, 
they were hickory. I should have said 
that they weighed actually . heavier: than the South 
African wagons. I am. bound ‘to say that I never 
actually weighed them, but they - certainly seemed 
heavier in draught so far as one could judge by the 
animals drawing them. ; 

18131. And though not capable of carrying so much > 
as the ordinary South African wagon, they were good. 
of their kind ?—I thought they were very good. 


18132. (Chairman.) Is there anything else that you 
wish to add ?—There is nothing more I wish to say. 
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18133. (Chairman.) When you were before us on the 
last oceasion, the 15th of October, at thé end of your 
evidence then we said that we would like perhaps to 
hear from you some evidence connected with the offices 
which you actually held during the war ?—Yes. 


18134. Would you in the first place tell us exactly 
what those offices were P—I was first Military Secretary 
to the Field-Marshal Commanding in Chief from the 
beginning of January, about the 14th of J anuary to the 
2ist, I think it was, of February. After that, owing 
to the transport arrangements being in a state of some 
confusion, Lord Roberts asked me to undertake the 
duties of Director of Transport at headquarters. 


18135. And you held that position throughout ?—I 
held it until I left South Africa. 


18136. And you came home with Lord 
think ?—I went back to India. I left shortly before 
Lord Roberts. I was still Adjutant-General in India, 
and I had to rejoin my appointment before taking leave 
to come home. 


__ 18137. Then the Directorship of Transport was really 
the office that you held P—Yes, during most of the time, 
I also performed certain military secretary’s duties 


while I was Director of Transport, but that is, perhaps, 
immaterial, 


18138. With regard to the question of transport, I 
think you refer us to a dispatch which Lord Roberts 
wrote, and which appeared in the “London Gazette ” 
of 16th April, 1901 ‘—Yes, as an appendix to the 

Gazette.” (Vide Appendix Vol., page 234.) 


18139. Does it set out in full the argument which 


you would give for the exchange which was then made? 
—Certainly. 


18140. I daresay you are aware that there is a dif- 
ference of opinion ‘on the matter of the necessity of 
superseding the regimental transport ?—There is a dif- 
ference of opinion, but I think that is chiefly due to 


the fact that the officers who ¢ ; * 
system are (0 advocate the regimental 


Roberts, I 


of a couple of thousand men, t¢ 
answers extremely well. Where 
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of troops, a considerable number of whom must neces- 
sarily be stationary, as garrisons or guarding lines of 
communication, if the regimental transport system is 
kept up a great deal of the transport is wasted. 
18141. Do you think it is altogether confined to an 
jection of that kind ?—I think it is a matter of scale. 
ave seen both systems used in India for columns of 
moderate strength ; but whichever system is adopted in 
the first’ instance, the regimental or the departmental 
system, in larger operations, such as the Afghan War, 
we have to go to the departmental system, . 


18142. We had evidence from Lord Wolseley to the 
opposite effect; he was strongly in favour of the 
regimental transport system ’—Well, I can only say 
that in South Africa we could not have moved at all 
with the regimental transport system, We never should 
have got to Bloemfontein for about six months, I should: 
imagine. 

18143. That is what I really want to get at, whether 
it was peculiar to the position in South Africa or 
whether it is a question of a general system ?—As a 
general system I think it is obvious that, if transport is 
allotted regimentally, every Commanding Officer wishes 
to keep it. He sees, no doubt, that it is efficient, 
but he does not like to part with it; and when he has 
to halt (and he may be halted for a month or three or 
four months), the whole of that transport is wasted ; 
it does nothing. The regimental system is a most 
extravagant system in large operations, 


18144. (Sir George Taubman- Goldie.) The Com- 
mander-in-Chief in the field would always have power 
to call it up at any moment ?—If he called i¢ up from 
regimental charge he would have to take away the 
regimental officers and non-commissioned officers who 
look after it. The result would be that he would dis- 
locate the whole machinery. He would take officers 
and men that could not be spared, and then whom | 
would he. get as the superintending ‘or supervising 
authorities over this mass of regimental] transport ? 


18145. (Chairman.) This is the answer to which T 
refer. The question put to Lord Wolseley was: 
was represented that there was a great loss on r 
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mental transport if the regiment was halted for a con- 
siderable time at one place—that that transport was 
lost for the general movement of the Army?” and his 
answer was; “That may be the case, but that is easily 
got over, as I have seen very often, in this way—if 
you have a halt for any length. of time you club the 
regimental transport together to carry stores and use 
it under the superintendence of brigade organisation 
for the time being; but the very moment that any 
battalion moves it should move with its own regimental 
transport, and in that regimental transport you almost 
always carry either a day or a day and a half, and 
sometimes even two days’ provisions.” I only read 
it to you as showing that there is some basis for the 
other opinion ?—Yes, I quite understand that, but my 
experience has been, both in India and South 
Africa, that if you have a regular transport organisa- 
tion on a departmental basis, it works much better 
on a large scale than the regimental system. On a 
small scale the column is continually moving, or, at 
all events, it halts together and moves together, and 
the regimental transport has the advantage that the 
Commanding Officer, for the sake of the mobility of 
his own regiment, takes as a rule the utmost trouble 
in looking after the animals, while the departmental 
officer has not that personal interest in the matter that 
the regimental officer has. But as regards the general 
movements of a large force, I think it stands to reason 
that a departmental organisation, especially fitted for 
the purpose of transport, is better than the sort of 
improvised system which Lord Wolseley would adopt. 


18146. But as I understand the organisation of 
which the regimental transport is a part, there is 
always behind the regimental transport the depart- 
mental system with the supply columns and supply 
parks ?—Yes. 


_ 18147. That is always departmental, is it not ?—That 
is always departmental. 


18148. So that it is only a question whether the regi- 
mental system should continue for the purposes of the 
three or four days’ or week’s supply? —For what is 
called the second line of transport. The first line of 
transport is water carts, ammunition, and entrenching 
tools. That it has always been admitted should be in 
regimental charge. 


18149. Then there comes the regimental transport for 
a day and a half or two days’ supply ?—It is more than 


that ; in South Africa we generally carried four or five © 


days’ supply in the second line of transport. 


18150. But behind that, under that organisation, 
there must be the departmental organisation ?—Yes, 
certainly. 

18151. And that would provide for the movement of 
larger columns, would it not conceivably ?—It. is gene- 
rally a slower and heavier form of transport, In South 
Africa the second line of transport was entirely mule 
transport ; and the supply columns and supply parks 
transport was ox transport, which moves much more 
slowly. So that it would not have effected the object 
to have utilised the ox transport if it could not have 
accompanied the troops, more particularly the cavalry. 
It could not have kept pace with the troops at all, as a 
matter of fact. 


18152. Again I say I want to know whether it is a 
question as regards South African conditions or whether 
it is a part of your idea for the general organisation of 
transport for the Army in the future ?—It is my idea of 
the transport organisation of the Army in future. 


18153. That there ought not to be a regimental trans- 
port in that sense—a second line?—No, unless in the 
case of small columns up to, say, 2,000 men, or some- 
thing of that sort, which is operating as an expedi- 
tionary column; then it is just as well to hand over 
the transport to the units. 


18154. Does that mean that you have the depart- 
mental system and that you break it up at the begin- 
ning of the small war and hand it over to the regi- 
ments ?—I do not think we can ever have a complete 
transport establishment in peace time; it is so exceed- 
ingly expensive. I do not think even in India they 
could keep up anything like the amount of transport 
they would require on a large scale, and therefore the 


ame has to be very largely expanded in the event 
of war. 


18155. Of course; but still, as it stands at present, 
the theory of the organisation is that each regiment has 


a certain amount ot regimental transport in the second 
line P—Yes, but without animals. 
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18156. You would do away with that?—I would do 
away with that. 

18157. And you would have a substitute of some 
kind—I suppose the departmental system?—I would 
have a departmental system capable of expansion. 
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ment has transport allotted to it in peace time. There 
is a purely departmental system in peace time any- 
how, because the Army Service Corps are simply 
quartered at the stations where their services are re- 
quired, and they are not attached to regiments. 


18159. I ought to have put it perhaps on mobilisation. 
Under the former system each regiment took its trans- 
port, did it not ?—Yes. 

18160. Instead of that you would have the depart- 
mental system with the same general amount of trans- 
port ?—Yes. 


18161. And if you had a small column operating you 
would sub-divide it, and hand it over to the regiments? 
—Yes, simply hand over what they required. 

18162. Instead of under the present system, as Lord 
Wolseley says, you would have it sub-divided for regi- 
ments, but club it?—Yes. 


18163. You consider it is better to provide a general 
departmental system for the larger expeditions /—Yes, 
certainly. 

18164. Even if you had to sub-divide it if it should 
come to a small expedition /—Even if for a small ex- 
pedition it is temporarily handed over to regimental 
charge. 


18165. It has been represented before us that though 
this operation was carried out under your superinten- 
dence for the march to Bloemfontein, in the subsequent 
stages of the war the transport really became regi- 
mental again?—I have no knowledge of that. We 
made no change through the march to Pretoria; and 
down to the time to Komati Poort the transport was 
entirely under the departmental system, but what Lord 
Kitchener may have done afterwards, when the country 
settled down, at least to a certain extent settled down, 
and he garrisoned it, as it were, by columns in different 
districts, I cannot say. 


18166. I do not think it was exactly put to us that 
there was a general reversal of your decision, but that, 
as a matter of fact, the transport became attached to 
regiments with this disadvantage, that it was not the 
regimental transport of which the regiment was proud, 
but was simply a transport which by an accident had 
become attached to it; but that, as a matter of fact, it 
went. back to the transport allotted to each regiment ? 
—They did away with my appointment, and converted 
the head of the transport, into Assistant Adjutant- 
General for..Transport. The new appointment was 
held by Colonel) Wickham, an = officer of the 
Indian Staff Corps. I saw him when he came 
home, and I asked him how the thing had been 
working, and he seemed to imply that it had been 
worked on the same system ; but here was the difference, 
of course, that, especially towards the end of the war, 
they were operating in the way I say; that is to say, 
im small columns of about 2,000 or under, and in that 
case practically the transport remains permanently with 
the columns; there is no necessity or no advantage 
in transferring it from one column to another; 
and in that way it certainly does become, as 
it were, attached to. the column. But, still, 
there were the departmental officers and the transport 
officers in command of the various mule’ companies ; 
they did not hand over the mule companies to the 
officers commanding units. But certainly the transport 
became much more attached to the various columns 
than it was attached to the regimental units which we 
were moving, or halting in pursuance of a large scheme 
of operations during the earlier period of the war, 
because we continually transferred it as the necessity 
arose. I think that is the explanation of that. 


18167. If the departmental system was to be adopted 
as the general system for the Army, you would require 
to expand the department, would you not?—I do not 
think we would require to expand the department in 
peace time, because almost all of the transport officers 
in South Africa were special service officers of all 
branches of the Service who went out to South Africa 
and were placed at my disposal for transport work. 


18168. Did not that create some difficulties ?.--They 
worked very well. There were very few failures. 


. . I 
quite astonished at the way they worked. M 
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18169. We have had here some evidence that’ when 
you had the Army Service Corps officers things went 
quite right, but that there was a little less regularity 
when you had not the Army Service Corps officer in 
charge ; was that your experience ?—{ cannot say that. 
Of the two officers who particularly distinguished 
themselves in the matter, one was “olonel Money, 
an Artillery officer, who was Persian interpreter 
to Sir William Lockhart. He really, I should say, was 
one of the very best of the officers. Then there was 
Colonel Wickham, of the Indian Staff Corps, who suc- 
ceeded me as the head of the department. If I had a list I 
could point out many of the officers. I should say that 
although the Army Service Corps officers did well, there 
were several officers of other arms of the Service who 
did better. 


18170. Oh, no doubt, that might be; but for the 
general work of the department would you not require 
to have the trained Army Service Corps officers if you 
establish it on a large scale—a separate department? 
—We certainly would require that nucleus of officers. 


18171. Lord Esher refers me to a piece of evidence of 
Lord Kitchener: “ Lastly, in urging the formation of a 
separate transport department, I would point out that 
there is no more important work in any branch of the 
Army, and none in which a thorough and careful train- 
Ing 1s more necessary, more especially at a time like the 
present, when mechanical transport will probably be 
an important adjunct to the military transport ser- 
vice.” That was the point that I was putting. 


(Viscount Esher.) You think there should be a sepa- 
rate transport department now. Is that what you said 
Just now you were trying to work out ?—We are trying to 
work out a method of providing a certain amount of 
personnel and a certain number of trained officera in 
transport work. 


18172. Is that practically a separate department }— 
That in peace time would be under the Quartermaster- 
General, and the officers would be found from the Army 
Service Corps. 


18173. It would be a branch of the Quartermaster- 
General’s department, of course ?—Yes. 


18174. Who is working it out ; is it being worked out 
by the Quartermaster-General, or by you?—I have to 
work out the war establishments on which the amount 
of transport required for an armed force in the field is 
based, but w3 are confronted by this very considerable 
difficulty, that we operate in so many different countries. 
If we provide at home wheeled transport and 
harness, and so on, on a large scale, say for six Army 
Corps, we may never require it, and if, for example, an 
officer is trained with reference to horses and so on 
(wheeled transport and horses), that officer is not of very 
much use if we are using camels, as we are doing at 
present in Somaliland ; or, if we sent out reinforce- 
ments to India, where we have mules and camels, there 
again this training—it is of some use, but is not as 
valuable as it would otherwise be. But I may sav that 
they had a very exhaustive Committee in India, of which 
General Sanford was president, to consider the question 
of transport, the report of which I can no doubt furnish 
to the Commission if desired (I believe I have a copy). 
Their report is in entire accordance with this depart- 
mental system ; they condemn the regimental system. 


18175. Are they necessarily inconsistent, because I 
should have thought the transport department could, 
in certain instances, where required, apply the regi- 
mental system ?—That is what I say, certainly there is 
no difficulty. This proportion of transport (the secoml 
line transport), which in the case of South Africa was 
mule transport, is simply handed over. Say a column is 
going to relieve Mafeking (there were four mule com- 
panies wanted for it): you can say, if you like: “ Here 
we hand over to you four companies of mule transport ; 
you can place them if you like in regimental charge.” 


18176. But you could do that through the central 
organisation, such as you mention, in every case if you 
thought it desirable ?—Certainly, but I say that unless 
there is the organisation of the departmental system the 
reverse cannot be done. 


18177. (Sir Frederick Darley.) When you hand over 
the transport, would you hand over the transport officer ? 
~—Yes, he would remain probably there with the General 
until the operation was panelne ed, when he would take 
16 over again. j 

18178. If you were handing ove a small column, you 
would hand over the transport officer with it ?—If the 
transport were placed in regimental charge the transport 
officer would be relieved of responsibility for it for the 


time being, but when the column had completed its work 
there would have to be somebody to pick it up again and 
move it away to wherever it was wanted, therefore the 
departmental transport officer would probably accom- 
pany it, though not in charge of it. 

18179. (Sir George Taubman-Goldie.) There the argu- 
ment on the other side comes in, that a small unit, 
having temporary charge of the transport, would not 
take the same care of it as it did in the past when it had 
special charge of it?—I quite admit the disadvantage, 
but 1t is much less than the other disadvantage, that the 
rez:mental system in large operations is so frightfully 
extravagant; and then if you maintain complete regi- _ 
mental transport you have a difficulty in feeding it, as 
the number of animals increases so enormously. We 
should have had to have more than double the transport 
that we actually had. 


18180. (Chairman.) I do not quite understand why 
the regimental transport, as it existed, wuld not be 
picked up and made part of the departmental transport 
as well as the contrary conversion which you have just 
described ?—Because, I should not have had the depart- 
mental officers needed if I had had to pick it up at the 
moment. In each mule company I had the officer 
commanding it and one or two junior officers under him ; 
I also had non-commissioned officers and certain subor- 
dinates. When it was in regimental charge there was a 
regimental officer appointed to take charge of it, and he © 
had non-commissioned officers from the regiment under 
him. If it had been handed over to me they would 
not have spared those regimental officers. In the first 
place, they said they had too few officers as it was, 
and they would not spare them ; and I could nct have 
taken away the non-commissioned oflicers and men from 
the regiment. 


18181. Were those men who were in charge of the 
transport ordinary regimental officers on the strength 
of the regiment ?—Yes, that was the system—to appoint 
a regimental officer. So much transport is handed over 
to the commanding officer, who says to some captain or 
subaltern, “I place you in charge of that, and you will 
accompany it, except when we engage the enemy,” and 
in action with the enemy he is supposed to leave the 
transport and join his company. 

18182. With the result that the personne! of the trans- 
port must separate from the regiment ?—No, it was not 
so under the regimental system. 

18183. And the non-commissioned officers must go 
into action, tooP—No, I think that the non-commis 
sioned officers were supposed to remain with the trans- 
port. 

18184. He would be left with the transport 7—Yes, 
the non-commissioned officers and men would be left 
with the transport. Probably there would be two or 
three men with it. 

18185. I only bring to your notice the fact that there 
has been a good deal of evidence before us still main- 
taining that the regimental transport system is the 
preferable one ?—Well, all I can say is, I do not think it 
could have been adhered to, In fact, Sir Elliot Wood, 
the Commanding Royal Engineer, told me that when Sir 
Redvers Buller first went out there he was in such 
despair about his transport that he consulted with Sir 
Elliot Wood, and they both came to the conclusion that 
a flank movement to Bloemfontein was out of the ques- 
tion across the Orange River until they had made the 
railway, and that the railway would take six months. 


18186. (Sir John Edge.) I suppose anyone looking 
at it from a regimental point of view would stick to the 
regimental transport ?—Yes, certainly ; and it has the 
advantage that it is the 1 eRe interest of the regiment 
to keep it as efficient as possible. 

18187. (Chairman.) Is there anything else on_the 
transport question that you would like to say?—No, I 
think not. I think that Appendix to the “ Gazette” 
gives the whole story of it. (Vide Appendix Vol., page 
234.) 

18188. Then you are prepared to speak to the training 
of staff officers /—Yes.- 

16189. And you have been good enough to put down 
some views on paper. Perhaps we might take that as 
your evidence ?—Yes, that is my view on the subject. 


Training in Duties as Staff Officers, 


It will probably be of interest to the Royal Commis- 
sion to contrast the system of the organisation and train- 
ing of the Staff of the Army which existed at the time 
vf the Peninsula and Crimean wars with that which was 
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in force at the outbreak of the South African war, and 
to consider what has been learnt in this matter from the 
practical experience of the recent campaign. 

From the eleventh report of the Koyal Commission 
which was appointed in 1805 under a special Act of Par- 
liament to enquire into the conduct of public business 
on the Military Departments of the Army (page 14), it 
appears that the duties of the Quartermaster-General’s 
vVepartment at that time comprised the movement, 
quartering, and encamping of troops; the disposition 
of troops in the field, the preparation of plans of de- 
fence, military surveys and reconnmaissances, and the 
maintenance of a depét of military plans, maps, and 
memoirs and of a military library. A Quartermaster- 
General’s Staff was at this time assigned to all British 
armies in the field, and to all commands at home and 
abroad. In peace, Assistant Quartermaster-Generals of 
districts were, under the “General Regulations and 
Orders for the Army,” dated 1811, charged under the 
orders of the General Officer Commanding with the duty 
of quartering, encamping, and the marches of troops. 
In coast districts they were expected “to possess 
accurate information as to practical points of landing, 
the best positions for defénce in their immediate 
vicinity, and the particular winds and periods of tide 
which afford an enemy facility in approaching the 
coast.” In all districts they were expected to have a 
perfect knowledge of the state of the roads and the 
features of the country applicable to defence; also of 
the course of rivers and the power of inundation. They 
were required to attend the embarkation and disem- 
barkation of troops. As an instance of the nature of the 
work which was carried out under these orders, it may 
be mentioned that during the short truce of 1802-3 
officers of the Quartermaster-General’s Department 
were employed in reconnoitring and sketching, in 
fullest detail and on a large scale, the south coast of 
England from Portsmouth to the mouth of the Thames. 
Officers employed in the department, as a rule, received 
special training at the Royal Military College, which 
was founded originally at the close of the first French 
Revolutionary War as a school of instruction for young 
officers of the staff. 

From the “special instructions” issued in 1810 by 
the Duke of Wellington’s Quartermaster-General to the 
officers of his department then employed with the Army 
in the Peninsula, it appears that their duties in the 
field comprised the movement of troops, their disposition 
on the march and in the field, including the throwing 
out of outposts, billeting, all reconnaissance work, and 
the provision of guides and interpreters. It was laid 
down that “one of the first duties of the officers of the 
Quartermaster-General’s Department is to acquire a 
- knowledge of the country which is the theatre of opera- 
| tions of the Army. This supposes not only an acquaint- 
ance with the nature and political condition of the 
country and with its principal.features, but also de- 
tailed information on the following points :— 


1. The peculiar nature of each district of the 
country and its productions. 


2. The rivers and lesser streams and the canals. 


3. Population, resources, accommodation of troops, 
etc. ; 


4. Roads. 
5. Camps and positions.” 


It is apparent, therefore, that at this period the 
officers of that branch of the staff, which was held re- 
' sponsible for directing the operations of the troops in 
the field under the orders of the General Officer Com- 
manding, were practised and trained in those duties in 

peace time by the exercise of similar responsibilities, go 
far as peace conditions allowed. 

The result of this system may be gathered from a 
very interesting report on the British Army prepared in 
1820 by a field officer of the French Engineers, M. 
Charles Dupin, in which he attributes the success of the 
British forces in the Napoleonic wars against his own 
nation in a great measure to the excellent training of the 
British staff. He says: “The English, in bestowing 
extra attention upon the general formation and acci- 
dents of ground, have acquired great tact and an extra- 
ordinary facility of rapid judgment in the selection of 
advantageous positions on an important emergency. 
The excellence of their lines of battle at Aboukir, 
Vimiera, etc., may be adduced in proof of this.” 

The duties of the Quartermaster-General’s Depart- 
ment at the outbreak of the Crimean War had remained 
unchanged since the Peninsula war, and the “special 

instructions” of the Duke: of Wellington’s Quarter- 
master-General, above referred to, were re-issued from 
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the War Office on the 20th March, 1854, for the. guidance 
of the Quartermaster-General’s Department. There is 
reason, however, to fear that during the long interval of 


peace the practical training of the staff had been allowed 


to fall into abeyance. 

In April, 1873, an Intelligence Branch, under a 
Deputy Adjutant-General, was created at the War Office 
for topographical and statistical purposes. In July, 
1874, the branch was enlarged, and placed umder the 
Quartermaster-General, its head being styled Deputy- 
Quartermaster-General. In 1882 the Deputy Quarter- 
master-General, Intelligence Branch, was replaced 
under the orders of the Adjutant-General, and in 1887 
he was again called Deputy Adjutant-General, his title 
being converted the following year into that of Director 
of Military Intelligence. He remained subordinate to 
the Adjutant-General until 1895, when he came under 
the direct control of the Commander-in-Chief. 

As regards the Quartermaster-General’s Department 
generally, no radical change was made in the allotment 
of staff duties up to the year 1888. In the Queen’s 
Regulations for 1885, Section 5, Paragraph 81, the 
general nature of the duties of the Quartermaster- 
General’s Department was classified as follows :—‘ The 
officers of the Quartermaster-General’s branch are en- 
trusted with the duty of quartering, encamping, em- 
barking, disembarking, and moving of the troops in 
every situation of the Service. Their special duties in 
the field will be to regulate the order of march ; to define 
the positions to be taken up by the troops, to conduct 
reconnaissances, to superintend the arrangements neces- 
sary for collecting information regarding the movements 
of the enemy, and the local resources of the country, to 
maintain the liney of communication, to have a general 
direction over the railway, postal, signalling, and tele- 
graph services of the Army.” 

In 1888 the Commander-in-Chief was made directly 
responsible for the supplies of the Army, and in con- 
sequence of this the duties of supply and transport were 
taken over by the Quartermaster-General’s Department 
at the War Office. It was decided at the same time, 
with a view to improving the status of officers employed 
on these departmental services in districts at home and 
abroad to give such officers the status and title of Staff 
Officers of the Adjutant-General’s Department, the pre- 
vious titles of Assistant and Deputy Assistant Quarter- 
master-General, except at headquarters, being abolished. 

The old Quartermaster-General’s Department was 
thus completely reorganised, and, except as regards the 
movement of troops, became mainly responsible for de- 
partmental duties, especially those of supply and trans- 
port. 

The Queen’s Regulations for 1889, Part II., Section 
5, Paragraph 71, divided the duties of the General Staff 
into two groups, (a) and (6); (a) including discipline, 
interior economy, drill, military training and instruc- 
tion, musketry, signalling, camps and schools; (6) 
arms, ammunition, clothing, equipment, supply, trans- 
port, movements, distribution and quartering, barracks, 
charge of garrison libraries, hiring of buildings and 
land for camps, ranges, etc., Royal Engineer services, 
works and fortifications. Subsequently, in 1895, .so 
much of Artillery, Engineer, Ordnance, and Medical 
services as were included in the above were dissociated 
from duties (a) and (b), and dealt with separately, the 
officers of the (b) branch of the staff remaining respon. 
sible solely for supply, trensport, movements, distribu- 
cion and quartering, barracks, camps, and hire of build- 
ings and land for camps, ranges, etc. 

From 1888 onwards the officers appointed to the (b) 
branch consisted almost entirely of Army Service Corps 
officers, who, though possessing expert knowledge of the 
departmental portion of their duties, 7.e., those con- 
nected with supply and transport, had no special train- 
ing or qualifications for the performance of the other 
staff duties originally appertaining to the Quarter- 
master-General’s Department. 

it resulted from this system that, when the South 
African war broke out, the officers of the (b) branch, who 
under the old system should have been responsible for 
the movement of troops and conduct of operations in the 
field, were not qualified to carry out those duties by 
special training and practice in peace time. Even had 
they been qualified, they would not have been forth- 
coming, inasmuch as every Army Service Corps officer 
who could be spared for field service was needed for 
supply and transport duties, and to meet these require- 
ments the establishment of the Army Service Corps had 
to be largely increased. 

In India alone the system of maintaining a specially- 
trained Quartermaster-General’s Department had been 
adhered to, and the Commissariat Department had been 
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18198. Then the executive work of this organisation 
falls on the Adjutant-General and the Quartermaster- 
General ?—Yes. 


18199. You have to think out the process?—Yes, and 


therefore, with Indian experience were the only officers 
who since 1888 had received practical peace training in 
the most important duties devolving on the General 
Staff in war. This defect was much felt in the conduct 
of operations in South Africa, and as a result in the 
present Army Corps organisation, staff officers, styled 
Assistant or Deputy-Assistant Quartermaster-Generals, 
have been provided, whose duties include the movement, 
distribution and quartering of troops, concentrations 
and manceuvres, mobilisation and intelligence, and the 
preparation and revision of local defence schemes. 
Similar changes will shortly be made in the staffs of 
Colonial commands, and it is hoped that this reversion 
to the system in force under the Duke of Wellington 
will enable staff officers in Army Corps, divisions, and 
districts to be properly trained in peace for their work. 
in the field. 


18190. The general question involved is the position 
of the Quartermaster-General’s Department, is it not? 
—Yes, it is the question of the department which has 
to carry out the duties originally allotted to the 
Quartermaster-General because’ at present the Quarter- 
master-General’s Department is for all practical pur- 
poses 4 Commissiariat ‘Department. 


18191. (Sir George . Taubman-Goldie.) Will you 
specify the duties to which you refer that he should 
carry out?—That he did carry out; because you allude 
to different dates there. 


18192. The duties that you say he should carry out? 
—The duties he was supposed to carry out up to 1888 
‘were in most respects the duties originally laid down. 


18193. At which period—the Crimean war period ? 
—The period of 1810, it appears to me. 

18194. (Chairman.) Does that include your depart- 
ment in the Quartermaster-General’s Department ?>—The 
‘position is an extraordinary one at the present time, 
because a great many of the duties which, under former 
regulations appertained to the Quartermaster-General’s 
Department, have now been transferred to my depart- 
ment. All duties connected with preparation for 
war, mobilization, and so on; in fact, my department 
performs almost the whole duties of the original Quarter- 
master General’s Department, with the exception of the 
movement of troops. The movement of troops is an old 
Quartermaster-General’s duty, and it is the only one 
of the old duties that the Quartermaster-General has 
retained. 


18195. (Viscount. Esher.) Then you have become 
Quartermaster-General under a new name, that is really 
it?—It is practically so if the movement of troops, 
which is rather a routine matter, is handed over to me. 


18196, (Sir George Taubman-Goldie.) But that is 
executive work ?—Yes. 


18197, And your work at present is not of an execu- 
tive character, it is rather of a thinking out character, 
is it not It is rather of a thinking out character, but 
many of my duties I should call administrative. For 
example, in all matters connected with defence or 
mobilization I have to convey the Commander-in-Chief’s 
instructions or orders to the various subordinate 
military authorities. I have also to communicate with 
those authorities to obtain the necessary information. 
As an instance, I am in charge of the strategical dis- 
tribution of the Army. When the question of the 
reduction of the garrison of South Africa came up, it 
was my duty to telegraph to General Lyttelton, and 
find out what his proposals were for the strength, 
composition, and distribution of the future garrison, and 
Colony, the “Cape, and Natal. When I got. his 
views, and the views of Lord Milner, it was my duty to 
lay the case before the Commander-in-Chief and the 
Secretary of State, and to obtain their decision as to 
the strength of the garrison in. South Africa. The 
moment I had obtained that information, and got that 
decision, it was then my duty to inform the Adjutant- 
General and the Quartermaster-General ; the Adjutant- 
General, in order that he might select the units of 
cavalry, artillery, and infantry that were to remain in 

South Africa, to form this garrison ; and the Quarter- 

master-General, that if units had to be sent out, he 


might send them out, or, if units had 
back, he might bring them basket Riese os Pronent 


also to obtain information for that purpose. I will give 
you another instance. Say there is a case of a defence 
scheme for Malta. That comes up to my department 
and is examined there; it then goes through the various 
other officials, if any, concerned, and then to the 
Commander-in-Chief for decision on any point that 
requires modification. When I get that decision I 
communicate it to the General Officer Commanding 
at Malta. It would not be my business to take such 
further action as might be consequent on the decision, 
but I should communicate the decision. Fe 


18200. That is the distinction I wish to draw between 
the active departments and yours?—Yes, I should not 
take the action. 


18201. Then does not the movement of the troops 
and so on, which you have not got, come rather into the 
active department or is that a matter of scheme and 
thinking out. You plan what movements have to take 
place, do you not? —Not in detail. For example, I 
should not plan what the next reliefs are to be for India, 
or anything of that sort, because that does not affect the 
established strength of the Indian garrison. If there 
was a question of increasing the British garrison: in 
India, a question of what the increase should be, 
whether cavalry, artillery, or infantry, that would: be 
one of. my questions; but when that has once been 
settled, at present it would rest with the Adjutant- 
General to say what units are to go to India, and the 
Quartermaster-General has the arrangements for send- 
ing them out. Ves 


18202. Those are matters of detail ?—Yes. 


182035. Do you not think it is a healthy thing that 
your department should be kept entirely separate from 
mere questions of detail and administrative work. Have 
you not already plenty to do in thinking out those great 
schemes?—More than sufficient. Still the curious 
anomaly' is that the lo 


General. 


18204. (Viscount Esher.) That is to say of the old 
functions of the Quartermaster-General?—The old 
functions of the Quartermaster-General; and I do al} 
the rest of the old Quartermaster-General’s duties. - 


18205. (Chairman.) Was all the work you are now 
describing part of the old Quartermaster-General’s 
Department ?—It used to be undoubtedly. It is still:in 
India, where they did not change. . 


18206. (Viscount Esher.) But in India are the duties 
which you perform performed by the Quartermaster- 
General in addition to those of the Quartermaster- 
General similar to those that the Quartermaster- 
General -here performs?—No, the 
General in India has nothing whatever to do with what 
corresponds to the Army Service Corps’ duties; that 
is to say with Supply and Transport. 


18207. Who looks after that?—The Commissary- 
General-in-Chief. 


18208. He is another officer ?—He is another officer. 


18209. It is little more than a name then is it not; 
because it only means in India certain duties which you 
say formerly appertained to the Quartermaster- 
General’s Department transferred to another officer 
under a different name; and in this country certain 
duties are transferred to the head of the Intelligence 
Branch under that name?—But in India there neyer 
was any idea of giving the Quartermaster-General 
Commissariat and other departmental duties, nor was 
there any idea in England until the date mentioned 
in this paper. 

18210. But then except that it was formerly the case, 
and there is an old tradition in favour of it, what is the 
strong argument in favour of the old. system, because 
I understand you are in favour of the old system ?—I 
am in favour of the old system on this account, that 
at headquarters the present system may work well 
enough. But Assistant and Deputy Assistant Quarter- 
master Generals have now been appointed in the First, 
Second, and: Third Army Corps, and we are doing the 
same in the Colonies. 
because though they are Assistant Quartermaster 
Generals as regards their functions of concentration, 





Quartermaster-General only, 
possesses one detail of the functions of a Quartermaster-_ 


But they are nobody’s child, 


Quartermaster- — 
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manouvres, field work, reconnaisance, and all that, 
they are in no way under the Quartermaster-General. 
If they communicate with anybody except through the 
General Officer Commanding they communicate with 
me. 


18211. (Sir George Taubman-Goldie.) Then let us sup- 
pose for a moment that you are re-christened Quarter- 
master-General, and the Quartermaster-General at the 
War Office is re-christened Commissary-General ; would 
not that meet the whole case ?—It would meet the whole 
case, but for the movement of troops. The movement 
of troops has always been the obstacle. I attach but 
little importance to that, of course, because if I had an 
Assistant Quartermaster-General under me who dealt 
with that, that would meet all the requirements. 


18212. (Chairman.) Then, it is chiefly to bring about 
@ connection with the separate Army Corps that it is 
of importance to clear up this matter ?—Yes, I think it 
is advisable that there should be some decision arrived 
at on that point. The Commander-in-Chief entirely 
concurs in what I say and has on several occasions 
urged this; but I think the authorities are of opinion 
that they have had so many changes lately that possibly 
they might let matters remain as they are for some time 
longer. 


18215. (Sir George Taubman-Goldiec.) To what extent 
do you think there might be a connection made between 
your department (whether called the Quartermaster- 
General’s Department or whatever name it might be), 
and the Assistant and Deputy Assistant Quartermaster- 
Generals in the Army Corps—should they report direct 
to you ?—I think they must submit through the General 
Officer Commanding all official information. They 
furnish as it is unofficial information to me, but I say 
it is anomalous. They have no connection with the 
Quartermaster-General ; they have even now an un- 
official connection with me. 


18214, Then I ask, looking at it as a practical matter, 
what further connection could they have ?—They could 
have no further connection than that it would make it 
mer symmetrical. 

18215. Then it is really for the purpose of making 
it symmetrical ?~Exactly. 

18216. (Viscount Esher.) Supposing the change were 
to be made to-morrow, would you have to alter the organ- 
isetion of your department; would you be able tu re- 
main, for instance, in St. James’s Square ?—I think so. 


18217. You think if you were called Quartermaster- 


General to-morrow you would not have to expand your. 


clerical branch ?-All I should do would be to take over 
the section of the present Quartermaster-General’s de- 
partment that deals with the movement of the troops, 
which is quite a separate section. 


18218. That is practically everything you would take 
over /—Yes. i ew 

18219. (Sir George Tawbman-Goldie.) And painting a 
new name on the door ?—Yes. 

18220. (Sir Frederick Darley.) Is the General Officer 
Commanding an Army Corps responsible for the move- 
ment of troops within his own corps, or is that done 
by the War Office?—I cannot answer positively, but 
I believe it is still done by the War Office. 


18221. So that a regiment may be moved from one 
district within the Army Corps district to another within 
that district without the General Officer Commanding 
the Army Corps having any say in the matter ?—He may 
haye a say in the matter. I do not think he issues the 
orders. But I think it is most desirable that he should ; 
and on several occasions I have urged that General 
Officers commanding Army Corps should arrange for the 
moving of units within the United Kingdom, and carry 
out the movement without any reference to head- 
quarters. However, it is said that there is some diffi- 
culty about the railway companies, or something of 
that sort; I do not know what it is. 


18222. (Chairman.) They never would be moved with- 
out the knowledge of headquarters?—-No, they never 
would be moved without the knowledge of headquarters, 
but at present the actual arrangements are made at 
tiie War Office. In India, where we have the command 
system, Army Headquarters never interfere. The 
Lieutenant-Generals holding these commands, equiva- 
lent to a large Army Corps, carry out the movements, 
not only within their own commands, but between com- 
mands, without any reference to the Quartermasier- 
General or the Commander-in-Chief, 
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18223. (Viscount Esher.) But I suppose the General 


Commanding the Army Corps now could not move troops General Sir, 
G 


from one part of his command to another, could he, 
without reference?—I do not think it is so much a 
question of reference as of actual movement. 
Army Corps Commander at home has to send up to the 
Quartermaster-General, and I believe the Quarter- 
master-General makes all the railway arrangements, 
or if the troops are moving by sea he makes the ship- 
ping arrangements. 

18224. (Sir Frederick Darley.) Take this instance. A 
battalion at Aldershot has gone through sufficient train- - 
ing there, but there is another battalion at Dover which 
I believe is in the First Army Corps District, and the 
General Officer Commanding may desire to bring that 
battalion up to Aldershot, and send the battalion suth- 
ciently trained to Dover. Cam he do that of his own ° 
motion /—I do not think so. 


18225. (Viscount Esher.) Not even if they went by 
road, and there was no question of railway involved ?— 
No, 1 do not think go. 


18226, (Sir Frederick Darley.) Decentralisation | has 
not gone so far as that +—No. 


18227. He is still subject to the War Office ?—He is 
still subject to the War Office 


18228.° (Sir George Taubman-Goldie.) Before you leave 
that point is the Quartermaster-General at present 
under the control of the Commander-in-Chief—I forget 
for the moment ?—No, he is under his supervision. 


18229. Then it would be a very large alteration made 

in case your department was made the Quartermaster- 
General’s department ?—I have never yet been able to 
understand the difference between control and super- 
vision. 
_ 18230. Between 1885 and 1889 was there no difference 
in the relation between those under supervision and. 
those under control ?—I do not know what the meaning 
of the expression is. 


18231. (Chairman.) I thought the meaning of it was 
that there was separate access to the Secretary of State 
in one case and not in the other ?—Yes, undoubtedly 
that is the interpretation placed upon it. 


18232. (Sir George Taubman-Goldie.) You said in your 
evidence in October that you must report through the 
Commander-in-Chief to the Secretary of State ?— 
Exactly. 


18233. But the Quartermaster-General I understand 
can report direct?—He can report direct, but in any 
military matter that the Quartermaster-General has ‘to 
do, the Secretary of State would insist upon having the 
Commander-in-Chief’s views, and, as a matter of fact, 
in any military matter all these officers under the Com- 
mander-in-Chief’s supervision obtain his Lordship’s 
orders or opinions before they go to the Secretary of 
State. 

18234. That is so at present. But does that follow 
from the wording of the Order in Council?—I cannot 
say. I know that is the practice. 


18235. Supervision does imply rather a knowledge of 
what is going on, whereas control implies actual com- 
mand ?—Yes ; supervision implies knowledge combined 
with direction. 

18236. There is a distinction there?—-Yes; to some 
extent. 


18237. One is watching over, and the other is actually 
controlling /—Yes. 

18238. (Chairman.) Is there anything else you want to 
say on that head ?—No. 

18239. (Sir John Hopkins.) I suppose, as a matter of 
fact, not a single regiment is moved without the Com- 
mander-in-Chief’s approval?—It is nominally so; a 
general list of reliefs, and so on, would be submitted to 
him, but I do not think he would go into it in detail. 

18240. He would approve of the general list ?—Yes. 

18241. (Sir John Edge.) But I suppose it is absolutely 
necessary that there should be at the headquarters the 
means of knowing where the different regiments actually 
are at the time ?—Certainly. 

18242. It would not do to let the General Officer Com- 
manding in the district be moving his men, and with- 
drawing his garrison here, and sending them some- 
where else ?—Certainly not without reporting it. 

18243. Therefore, it is more convenient to do the 
thing from headquarters?—It is more convenient to 
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give the order from headquarters, bu{ I do not think 
it is more convenient to let the actual m>vement be car- 
ried out by headquarters, because it does not train 
the officers in the work of moving the troops. 

18244, 1 am not talking of the actual movement, but 
the general orders that such a regiment shall move from 
one place to another had better come from headquarters, 
because tha. you know where they are?—Quite so. 


18245. (Chairman.) Then you have also given us a. 


note with regard to the organisation of the Army, which, 
perhaps, you would like to put in, too ?—Yes. 


Organisation of the Army. 


The establishment of the Regular Army in 1899 was 
249,466 all ranks (exclusive of staffs of Militia and 


Volunteers). This force was intended for distribution 
as follows :— 
Men. 
India . - - - - 73,157 
Colonies and Egypt - . - - 51,204 
Home - - - - - - 125,105 


In addition to the Regular Army the Estimates pro- 
vided for :— 


Men. 
Army Reserve - - - - 90,006 
Militia (including Militia Reserve) - 129,572 
Yeomanry (including staff) - - 11,891 
Volunteers - - - - - 264,833 
Channel Islands Militia - - - 3,996 
Malta and Bermuda Militia - - 2,752 


The total number of men and officers maintained, in- 
cluding the British garrison of India, was therefore 
752,490. 

This force was organised in conformity with Mr. 
Stanhope’s Memorandum of Ist June, 1891, which laid 
down. that “the objects of our military organisation ” 
were :— 


“(a) The support of the Civil power in the United 
Kingdom ; 

(6) To find the number of men for India, which has 
been fixed by arrangement with the Govern- 
ment of India ; be 


“(c) To find garrisons for all the fortresses and coal- 
ing stations at home and abroml ; 


“(d) To be able to mobilise rapidly for home defence 
two Army Corps of Regular troops, and one 
partly composed of Regulars and partly of 
Militia, and to organise the Auxiliary forces, 
not allotted to Army Corps or garrisons, for the 
defence of London and for defensible positions 
in advance ; 


“(c) Subject to the foregoing considerations and their 
financial obligations, to aim at being able, in 
case of necessity, to send abroad two complete 
Army Corps with Cavalry Division and Line of 
Communication. But it will be distinctly 
understood that the probability of employment 
of an Army Corps in the field in any Kuropean 
war is sufficiently improbable to make it the 
primary duty of the military authorities to 
organise our forces efficiently for the defence of 
this country.” 


Tt resulted, therefore, from this organisation that out 
of a force of 750,000, of whom about 640,000 were nor- 
mally stationed in the United Kingdom, only two Army 
Corps and a Cavalry Division—about 70,000 men in all, 
were organised and available for despatch across the seas 
for the reinforcement of any part of the Empire that 
might be attacked, or for offensive action. 

Moreover, both these Army Corps were an integral 
part of the Field Army allotted for home defence. 

The first phase of the war in South Africa showed 
that 70,000 men were inadequate to our needs. We had 
thus exhausted our organised Field Army, and were 
forced hastily to build up the Field Army to a total 
strength of 250,000 men. An army hastily improvised 
in this way obviously labours under many disadvantages. 

The war conclusively proved, therefore, that Mr. Stan- 
hope’s Memorandum did not make sufficient allowance 
for the general needs of the Empire, 

It is apparent that contingencies are not unlikely to 
arise in the future which may again imperatively de- 
mand the despatch of a large organised force for the 
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protection of Imperial interests or possessions acriss _ 


the seas, 


Under the six Army Corps scheme, three Army Corps : 


and three Cavalry Brigades will be available for des- 
patch across the sea. The sufficiency of this force to meet 
possible demands for reinforcements and expeditionary 
action is a matter for the consideration of the Govern- 
ment. On the other hand, the numerical strength of 


' the Regular and Auxiliary forces which would, with our 


existing establishments, remain in the United Kingdom, 
after the despatch of this force, is believed to exceed 
what would be needed to defend the United Kingdom 
under existing strategical conditions, provided the 
Auxiliarly forces were efficient. 
From the surplus thus left, and from the Coleniai 
forces, it would no doubt be possible in time to im- 
provise such additions to our Field Army as circum- 
stances might demand. But it is impossible to foresee 
whether time would be available to allow of such forces 
being equipped, organised, and sufficiently trained to 
meet Regular troops in the field. It would be wise, 
therefore, to carry out these processes in peace time. 
and thus adjust the general organisation of the land 


forces of the Empire to actual war needs. It is believed. 


that this could be done without augmenting their exist- 
ing numerical strength. 

18246. That shows the establishment in 1899, and 
refers to the purposes for which the Army was organi 
under Mr. Stanhope’s Memorandum and at the present 
time ?—Yes. 

18247. And the material remark that you make is 
that the war has conclusively proved that Mr. Stan- 
hope’s Memorandum did not make sufficient allowance 
for the general needs of the Empire ?—Certainly. 


18248. But are you of opinion that the present 


organisation will?—I am not of opinion that the pre- - 


sent organisation will. I think it is inadequate. 
18249. Would you explain why ?—Under the present 


organisation we have three Army Corps, say 120,000 — 


men, available in the event of the most serious war we 


are likely to be engaged in for reinforcements or for- 


offensive action outside the United Kingdom. ‘he 
question has been gone carefully intoin my department, 
and I am of opinion, instead of having 120,000 men 
available for reinforcements or expeditionary action, 
we should have at least 200,000 men. 


18250. (Sir George Taubman-Goldie.) On a permanent 
force ?—I cannot say a permanent force; it appears to 
be very expensive to keep up such a force; but some 
expedient, unless we are going to be in a very awkward 
position, must be devised for producing it. Take, for 
example, the Militia; there is no obligation upon them 
to serve abroad, unless they volunteer, in the event of 
war. The Militia is a branch of the Service voluntarily 
enlisted; they are on the same footing in this respect as 
the Regular soldiers. Why should not the Militia be 
made liable to war service outside the United Kingdom ? 


18251. Then unless you employ the ballot for the 
Militiaman would he join?—I see no reason why he 
should not join as much as the Regular soldier joins. 
The obligation is a remote one, he thinks, and he does 
not mucn mind. 

18252. Is it not usually the fact that the Regular 
soldier has no employment whatever when he joins and 


the Militiaman has employment ?—There is a consider- 


able portion. of the population of the United Kingdom 
that is permanently without employment. There was 


a Council of Trades Union delegates, who were 
interviewed on the subject of the food supply of the 


United Kingdom, and they stated, I was told, that 
they, out of their funds, have to pay an average 
of 100,000 men out of employment ; that is the annual 
average ; and they also stated that as the reason why 
they restricted the output in their several trades, be- 


cause if they did not they would have a larger number of | 


men to support. Well, if there are 100,000 men per- 
manently out of employment in the United Kingdom, 
T see no reason why we should not get a few of them. 
18253. Thatis recruits for the Regular Army. That 
is a different question from sending the Militia out ?—. 
But we get our recruits for the Regular Army and for the 
Militia, and in addition to that we have 100,000 men out 


of work. 


18254. But putting the men out of employment into . 


the Militia would not give them food all the year round ? 
—Personally, of course, I should be in favour of com- 


pulsory Militia service. 
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18255. For how long?—I would haye them out for a 
year. I would train them for a year. That would 
give them food, and so on. I wou.a have three years’ 
service. In the first year, the whole of the time the, 
should be accommodated in barracks, and be fed, and 
so.on, and get some small amount of pay. ‘Then 
the next year a month, and the third year a month. 
Then they should go into the Reserve for five years, and 
be called out for training just like the Volunteers are. 


18256. Would you take them by ballot, or would you 
have the whole nation trained in that way ?—I would 
take them by ballot, because if we took the whole nation 
in that way we should get such an enormous number that 
we should not know what to do with them. I should 
enforce the ballot without substitutes, and take 70,000 
men. That for the three years would give 200,000 men, 
and for the five years would give about 500,000 men. 


18257. If they all went abroad?—If they all went 
abroad. 


18258. Would youmake it compulsory for them to go 
abroad P—I would make them liable to go abroad in time 
of war, just as every foreign nation does. 


18259. In time of national emergency ?—In time of 
national emergency, but not otherwise. 


18260. (Viscount Esher.) Would that enable you to 
reduce your Regular Army ?/—I do not think very much. 


18261. You would leave the numbers very much as 
they are now ?—Very much as they are now. 


18262. Do you think it would interfere with recruit- 
ing for the Regular Army ?—No, I think the effect of 
this ballot without substitutes would be advantageous 
all round. It would make everybody more anxious to 
enter the Regular Army, or the Imperial Yeomanry, 
.or the Volunteers, because they would then be exempt 
from ballot. 


18263. (Sir George Taubman-Goldie.) We have had 
evidence from experts of high authority that while a 
year would be necessary for a certain number of men, 
those of more intelligence could be passed through mili- 
tary training in six months; would you think so?— 
That might be so; but the advantage of the ballot 
applied without any respect of persons is that not only 
the lower classes are got, but the higher classes as well, 
and these men, according to their intelligence and posi- 
tion, are turned into non-commissioned officers and into 
officers. One of our great difficulties is the want of a 
reserve of officers. This ballot system would give us 
officers who would be trained at any rate for a year, and 
would no doubt continue in the Militia afterwards, and 
would produce a reserve. Besides that, it would give 
us men of better education, so that they might become 
non-commissioned officers. 


18264. Why do you think you could not deal with the 
350,000 men physically sound who annually come to the 
age of 17 or 18?—No doubt they could be dealt with, but 
we should find it a difficult thing to provide them with 
accommodation. 


18265. Could not billeting be used a good deal ?—It 
is very unpopular; 10d., is it for meal, vinegar, and 
salt, and so on? 

18266. In that way you would not require compulsory 
service at all for abroad, because out of the large 
number who had had military education there would 
always be a sufficient number who would volunteer for 
service abroad. The only difference would be that, say, 
in the case of the South African War we should have 
had trained men volunteering to go out instead of un- 
trained men ?—That is so; but it is difficult to make 
plans for military operations if we are to rely upon 
Volunteers. It is very much more convenient—I do not 
say it is absolutely necessary—if we know exactly what 
force we have at our disposal. A force dependent upon 
volunteering would be a very varying force, If the war 
was an unpopular war it is possible that nobody might 
come forward. 


18267. For how long do you say you would make the 
liability of the Militia to serve abroad last, how many 
years ?—Only in the event of war. 


18268. But for how many years ?—This is a scheme I 
roughly worked out: Three years with the colours, so to 
speak, one year of complete training, two years one 
month each, and then five years in the Reserve. 

18269. So that their liability would extend over eight 
years ?—I chiefly fixed those dates to get the force I 
consider would meet our military requirements. 


18270. (Viscount Esher.) That would give you the 
200,000 men you mentioned ?—Yee, 
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18271. 1f I understand you, you say you practically 
want 80,000 men mor. than you have got!— Yes; bur 
thatis the minimum. JI should like to have Many more, 

18272. (Chairman.) As regards the Militia, you will 
have an opportunity of giving evidence before 
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another Royal Commission before long ?—Yes, I see. 12 Mar. 1903. 


But the difficulty I find in compulsory service 1s that 
there is no system of registration in this country of the 
habitat of the individual. 

18273. (Sir George Taubman-Goldic.) But if you take 
him fairly young you get him before his School Board 
address is lost ; you get that up to 14 or 15 years of age? 
—Yes. 


18274. (Viscount Esher.) At what age do you propose 


to take your Militia ?—I have not gone into the question » 


of age at all. 

18275. (Chairman.) That is more applicable perhaps 
to the other inquiry under the circumstances, because, 
since the other Royal Commission has been an- 
nounced, we do not probably propose to go so deeply 
into the question; but supposing that you could not 
carry out a scheme such as you have been sketching, 
you would have to fall back, I suppose, in the event of 
war, upon having something like the expedients that we 
had to employ in this last war ?—Yes. 


18276. And enlist Volunteers for the various corps? 
—Yes, that would be the case. 


18277. Has anything been formulated in the Waz 
Office, founded on the experience of the late war, te 
enable that organisation to be put into rapid and effec- 
tive operation ?—Not that I am aware of. 


18278. Would not that be a natural step to take ?— 
Yes, I think so. 


18279. Would it not come under your department? 
—It would come under my department, but hitherto 
I have received no decision on any of the numerous 
points raised, so that further action has hardlv been 
possible, 


18280. We have had a good many witnesses before 
us who have been concerned in these various organi- 
sations, and we have often asked them whether they 
have ever been invited to give the result of their ex- 
perience, and we have, I am bound to say, not found 
many affirmative answers. Would. not that be a 
natural step to take in the War Office?—That is so. I 
may say that in one case I proposed that the question 
of the Colonial forces used in South Africa, their organi- 
sation, equipment, and so on, should be considered, 
and a scheme drawn up for future use, but owing to 
financial objections the proposal was negatived. . 


18281. Would there be much financial difficulty in 
simply drawing up a scheme?—It would involve the 
employment of a capable officer for about. six months, I 
suppose. 


18282. (Sir George Taubman-Goldie.) And any large 
staff with him ?—No, no staff. 


18283. (Sir John Jackson.) It would not cost a 
thousand pounds ?—It would cost much less than that. 


18284. (Chairman.) Still, I suppose a good deal of 
the difficulty that arose at the time, and of the criti- 
cisms that have been made of the organisations of 
various kinds, arose simply from the fact that there 
was nothing to guide those who undertook the work? 
—I think so; but whether they could have done 
better—whether, for instance, the Yeomanry Committee 
could have done better than they did, I cannot say; 
it is very difficult to say. They were doing things in 
a great hurry, but if they had had regulations or a record 
of past experience no doubt they might have done better. 


18285. (Sir George Taubman-Goldie.) It was not only 
a question of the Yeomanry, but with regard to the 
South African Colonial Corps and with regard to 
Volunteer contingents, and so on; if there had been 
something to put before them, past experience to go 
upon, surely they could have done better ?—I am sure 
they could have done better. 


18286. (Chairman.) Do you think there is any pros- 
pect of your department taking that matter in hand? 
—I should be delighted to take it up if I could only 
get any increase of staff, but at present we are exactlv 
wn statu quo, and my work has very much increased 
with the creation of a Committee of Imperial Defence 
while my staff remains the same. ; 


18287. Your staff remains the same as 
last came before us ?—Yes, 


18288. (Viscount Esher.) I thought Mr. Brodrick 


when you 
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| ther night’ that he had given you an addi- 
soca 7A reference to the Estimates published 
just lately would show that there has been a decrease 
in the amount allowed for my department to the extent 
of £300 for next year. This, of course, is not really 
a decrease, because the Permit Office, which is under 
me, and cost a thousand pounds a year, has come to 
an end, so that I have a net increase of £700. 


18289. And what will that provide you with as 
regards numbers in addition ?—It will provide me with 
no additional numbers. What has happened is this. 
When I put forward my proposals at the end of 1901 
they were warmly supported by the Commander-in- 
Chief and the Secretary of State. Then the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer would not listen to them. Then I 
brought them forward again with some slight additions 
about last October, and again the Commander-in-Chief 
strongly supported them, but they were referred to a 
committee consisting of Lord Hardwicke as president, 
Mr. Chalmers, of the Treasury, the Accountant- 
General, and a retired officer of Engineers, Major 
Darwen, and this committee began its sittings, I think, 
in October, and I do not know what they are doing now. 
The report is not ready. 


18290. (Chairman.) Is that a War Office committee? 
—An inter-departmental committee at the War Office. 


18291. Is the Treasury represented ?—Yes, by Mr. 
Chalmers, of the Treasury, but from what I can learn 
their conclusions will be such that I shall be quite 
unable to accept them. 


18292. (Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal.) There 
have been many proposals which might have led to such 
an addition to the Army as you spoke of, formed some- 
what on the lines that you recommend, and to provide 
80,000 men more ?—Yes. 


18293. That is your own view ’—Yes. 


18294. (Viscount Esher.) With reference to what the 
Chairman was asking you, have you contemplated, if 
we were to embark upon a war with a first-rate European 
Power, adopting the methods which were adopted in 
the late war for the employment of Colonial forces, 
Volunteers, and so on, or has the whole trend of your 
mind been in another direction?—The trend of my 
mind is this, that I am very much in favour of know- 
ing exactly what forces we have to rely on in war for 
military purposes in the event of war. On the other 
hand, I admit that owing to our insular position we 
may have two or three months—it is not an immediate 
matter of mobilising very large forces, because 
we may have a month or two months or three months’ 
time for training purposes. Therefore, I have quite an 
open mind. I have simply put down the requirements. 
How the requirements are to be met, whether by com- 
pulsory Militia service or by a better organisation of 
the existing Militia or Volunteers, I have a perfectly 
open mind. But, if I might explain, I put forward 
my proposals for the military needs of the Empire, but 
I have never had any decision about them, and it is 
no good my going into the question of how this large 
force is to be raised until I have ascertained from the 
pokes that they accept the conclusions put 
orward. 


_ 18295. That is, of course, one of the points you 
imagine that the Defence Committee are going to settle? 
—I hope they are going to settle it. 


_ 18296. (Chairman.) This is the reference we have 
in our mind to the Secretary of State’s statement in 
the House of Commons, Perhaps you will just explain 
it, because I do not quite understand it. Speaking of 
comparing the Intelligence Staff of the German Army, 
he says: “Our Headquarters Intelligence Staff must be 
taken in connection with those who are employed in 
districts, and it must not be forgotten that this Empire 
has to keep three staffs. These are a British Intelli- 
gence Staff, an Indian Intelligence Staff (military), and 
a Naval Intelligence Staff. The expenditure on these 
three staffs taken together must be regarded as the 
amount which the Empire gives to military intelli- 
ee I can only say this, it is perfectly true that 
the additional amount put down in the Estimates for 
Ta psenee this year is only a sum of £3,000, but that 
= DA Bis means the measure of what has been done. 
featia ed to the House that I had not been able to 
Staff hea in connection,,with the Intelligence 
ps aa Estimates.” That Intelligence Staff, 
Fes q and it, is not the Intelligence Division— 

er. et ment hit Po Tone Age at all 


what the Secretary of State meant by sayin~ £3,000. 


MINUTES OF 


. 


EVIDENCE ! 


I looked with anticipation to the Estimates, and was 
surprised to find that there is £300 less. 
18297.. Instead of £3,000 more ?—Instead of £3,000 


more., 


18298. What does it mean by the British Intelligence 
Staff? What does he mean by that? He does not 
mean your department ?—Yes, 
Naval Intelligence, of course, is distinct. 


18299. (Sir Frederick Darley.) There may have been 
an additional sum for Naval Intelligence?—But tha 
would not be under discussion. 


18500. (Viscount Esher.) But you see you are so near 
the end of the financial year that if there had been 
any question of increasing your staff you would have 
been warned by now, would you not?—I might have 
been. But the Treasury 
after the. Estimates. are out. 


18301. But you have seen the draft Estimates ?— 
They are published, but even if they had been passed _ 
I fancy the Treasury could subsequently sanction an - 


increase. 


18302. Yes, they can ?~I think they are relying upon 
that. 


18303. (Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal.) Your 


opinion, -I say it is most inconvenient and imprudent ty - 


be raised there should be no question as to the men being 


under obligation to serve in time of war ?—That is my © 


opinion. I say it is most inconvenient and imprudent to 
trust to volunteering in war time entirely. as 
18304. It is not safe to trust to volunteering ?—No. 
18305. (Sir John 
service do you mean ?—Yes. I am speaking of a force 
for reinforcements or for expeditionary action abroad. 


18306. (Sir George Taubman-Goldie.) But, as a matter 


of fact, do you not think we should be quite safe if the 
whole nation were trained to arms by degrees, and that 


we could depend positively upon having a sufficient . © 
number of trained Volunteers coming forward if the 
nation were properly trained to arms year after year? 


—I should say it is exceedingly probable, but I would 
not, on the other hand, reduce, and you cannot reduce 
the Regular Army. ; . 

18307. I am not suggesting that ?—It would certainly 
be a very great advantage to have them trained in 
that way. 

18308. (Chairman.) In fact, you think the three Army 
Corps is the minimum of the Regular Army ?—It is the 
minimum, yes. 

18309. Is there any other point you wish to speak to? 
—No. 

18310. (Sir Frederick Darley.) Are there three 
Army Corps at the present moment ready for immediate 
service !—No. 

18311. Are there two?—I should say about one and 
a-half is ready. It is not so much the men that are 
not ready, because in the course of next month I fancy 


they will be almost up to strength, at least the units | 


will be up to strength, because the Army is in excess of 
the establishment; but there are certain things which 
have not yet been fully completed, such as transport 
arrangements and the vehicles, and harness, and the 
arrangements for horses, and so on. 


18312. How soon may the nation anticipate that there 


will be three Army Corps ready for immediate service? — 


—TI should imagine by the end of six months. 

18313. There is one other matter I would like to ask 
you about, in reference to transport; must there not 
always be necessarily a certain amount of regimental 
transport, for instance, transport for the entrenching 
tools ?—Certainly, that is called the first line, that is 
always regimental, water carts, ammunition, and en 
trenching tools. 

18314. Carts for carrying the men’s haversacks on 


the march?—No, men always carry their haversacks, . 


but transport for carrying the men’s greatcoats, 
blankets, ete., cannot well be put into the first line. If 
they do not carry them themselves they come up on the 
second line transport, but the first line transport are 
entrenching tools, ammunition, and water carts. 


18315. Do you not think they might have sufficient 
transport in the first line to carzy their haversacks also ? 
—It would add very largely to transport of the Army, 
besides which, haversacks contain rations, and must be 


carried on the person. As it in, carrying their great. 


I suppose he does. - 


can sanction it, I suppose, — 


Edge.) Volunteering for foreign ~- 


aed 
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coats and things they formerly carried themselves, has 
added per regiment, I think, two general service 
wagons, and all these things add up enormously; you 


get such a long transport train that it can hardly 


move. 

18316. But would it not make the infantry regiment 
more mobile, and able to march better if the man had 
not to carry besides his ammunition his haversack ?— 
Yes, it does; it makes the unit more mobile, but it 
makes the force less so, because the moment you in- 
crease transport, vehicles or animals, beyond a certain 
extent they block up along the roads, and they move 
so slowly. 
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18317. (Viscount Esher.) There is one thing I wanted 
to ask you. Have you sat on the Defence Committee 
of the Cabinet yet under this new arrangement ?—We sit 
every week. . 


18318. If you remember, on the last occasion, when 
you were before the Commission I do not think you had 
ever met that body?—No, we only met some time in 
January; that was the first meeting, I think. 


18319. You had never been called before the old 
Defence Committee of the Cabinet ?—No. 


(After a short adjournment.) 


Lieutenant-Colonel H. G. Morgan, c.B., D.8.0., called and examined, 


18320. (Chairman.) At what time did you go to South 
- Africa ?—I went out on the 1st July, 1899. 


18321. Before the beginning of the war ?—Yes. 


18322. In what capacity?—I went out as Deputy 
Assistant Adjutant-General, Natal. 


18323. As part of the regular staff there?—Yes. I 
had been in Egypt, and I went on direct from Egypt 
to South Africa. 

18324. After that, at the outbreak of the war, what 
position did you occupy ?—I still occupied the same 
position. I did all the disembarkation of the Indian 
troops and the Indian Contingent. I made arrange- 
ments as far as I possibly could for supplies, and other 
things, contracts and supplies in anticipation of the 
-. war, and then, when Sir George White arrived, Sir 

‘Edward Ward came with him, and he took over the 
position of Director of Supplies, and I was made his 
assistant. 

18325. Were you with Sir George after that?—No, I 
was at Maritzburg, and Sir George was at Ladysmith, 
but I was acting under his orders until Ladysmith was 
cut off. 

18326. But you were not in Ladysmith ?—No, I just 
‘got out, 


18327. After that ?—After that I still held the posi- 
tion of Assistant-Director of Supplies, and I was after- 
wards made Director of Supplies for Natal. I was 
Director of Supplies for Natal, with Sir Redvers Buller, 
_all the time he was there, and when Lord Roberts came 
home Sir Edward Ward came home with him, and I 
was made Director of Supplies for the whole Army. I 
_-was Director of Supplies with Lord Kitchener until 

-the end, and I came home in November last. 


- 18328. You were at Pretoria eventually ?—Yes. 


- 18329. You have been good enough to give us some 
notes about the sufficiency of supplies and the quality 
of supplies; will you just put that in?—Yes. I have 
nothing to add to it. 

Sufficiency of Supply in the Field. 

Except at the commencement of the war, supplies 
were at all times sufficient. 

- Ladysmith suffered through this lack of supplies, and 
it was only through energetic action, and our being able 
to make large local purchases, that that town was pro- 
‘visioned as well as it was. 

With this exception, the supplies available were 
always ample for all purposes. Transport from the 
coast and in the field was always very limited, but at 
no time was the Natal Force, and seldom during my 
experience the whole Army, ever on short rations of 
anything. 

‘The method of supply was admirable, and leaves little 
to be desired. It may have been costly at first, owing 
to the fact that those holding the class of goods required 
knew we must have them, and put up the price accord- 
ingly. No sound previous provision can possibly avoid 
such being the case in the first stages of a war of this 
magnitude, as the majority of the supplies required are 
of a very perishable nature, which precludes stocking 
them to larger extent than will admit of their being 
turned over by consumption sufficiently rapidly to avoid 
deterioration. Many articles of supply in time of war 
are not an issue in time of peace, and consequently 
stocks of these cannot be kept at all. ‘To do so would 

entail wastage, and it is far cheaper to buy when the 
demand is established, even at high prices at first. 

Too much credit cannot, I think, be given to the 


Director of Contracts, and all concerned at the War 
Office, for the really admirable way in which all 


' demands from the seat of operations were met. 


The method of receiving and distributing supplies in 
South Africa to the various depéts, and through them to 
the troops, was, I think, excellent, both as regards theory 
and practice. No theory can be practised withoat 
modifications and improvements, and the war gave 
ample opportunities of this, with most satisfactory 
results. 

The greatest difficulty the Army Service Corps had to 
face was its want of sufficient personnel, both officers 
and men. As a consequence, all ranks had to perform 
more than four times the work they could be expected 
to do efficiently, ana proper and efficient accounting had 
to be subordinated to the more pressing duties of for- 
warding and distribution to the troops. Fortunately, 
there was available in Natal and Cape Colony large, 
though not sufficiently large, numbers of business men, 
clerks, shop assistants, etc., refugees from the Orange 
River Colony and Transvaal, who came forward 
readily for employment with the Army Service 


' Corps, and to this I attribute the success of the 


supply arrangements locally. Had we had to depend 
solely on the Army Service Corps personnel failure 
must have resulted, and éven with the aid of civilians, 
who, though admirable material, required technical 


‘training, the strain on the Army Service Corps of all 


ranks was at all times, and especially at first, far too 
great, resulting in the early collapse of many of the best 
men. 

To avoid this additional Army Service Corps must: be 
provided by a large increase to its peace establishment, 
and I would further suggest the formation, not only. at 
home, but in all our colonies, of auxiliary branches of 
the Corps on similar lines to Militia and Volunteers. 


The Quality of Supplies. " 
The general quality was excellent. It is not to be 
expected that such large quantities as were required 
could be collected, all of a perfect nature; that there 
were few. instances of bad, or at all inferior articles, 
says great things, both for those who collected them, 
and also for those who supplied them. 


_ Failure or Delay on the Part of Contractors. 
There was none of any moment on the part of local 


- South African contractors, and to judge from the wav 


in which supplies came to hand in compliance with our 
demands the contractors employed outside South Africa 
must have performed their duties well. 


Other matters upon which I may 
imformation are: 


1. The meat contracts. 


2. The nature and quantities of the rations supplied 
to the troops, with suggestions for their alteration and 
improvement. 


3. The provision and organisation of Field Canteens. 


4. The collection, care, and management of captured 
stock, ete. 


5. The requisitioning of supplies in the field, with 
suggested improvements. : 


6. The provision of a corps of unskilled 1 
the handling of aril a abourers for 


7. The necessity of making provision for the produe- 


tion of vegetables, milk, eggs, etc., both on lines of 
communications and at advance depéts, 


be able to give 
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8. The provision of a Field Detective Department, 
as a part of the supply establishment. 
9. The general system of supply accounting, with 


illustrations of variations adopted, with reascus for, 
and advantages claimed in favour of their permanent 
adoption. 

10. The issue of rations, etc., on repayment to news- 
paper correspondents, with suggestions. 


11. The necessity of placing the administration of 
both supply and transport in the field, under one head. 


12. A comparison of the English and Indian methods 
of supply. 


183350. With regard to the period before the war, what 
were you occupied in doing at that time?—General B 
duties; the B staff duties of the Natal command; as 
far as I possibly could I was trying to make myself 
acquainted with the country, and also with the various 
contracts that existed, and I made a few small contracts 
that I thought might be useful in the event of war; for 
instance, [| made some contracts for various stations on 
the line between Maritzburg and Ladysmith in case 
troops had to march, contracts for their supplies at the 
various stations at which they were likely to stop, and 
the ordinary yearly contracts also came under my 
supervision. 


18331. That is to say, based on the number of troops 
then in the colony ?—That is so. 


18332. But mot in any way in preparation for a larger 
force ?—No, I had no instructions to that effect, no more 
had General Penn Symons, who was then in command, 
and under whose orders I was acting. 


18333. At what date did you get any instructions to 
prepare for a larger number of troops ?—We got instruc- 
tions that the Indian contingent were to arrive early in 
October, and we also got instructions that they would 
bring with them three months’ supplies for themselves 
of everything, which they did, but it was not a full three 
months’ supply, and as they arrived that was all sent up 
to Ladysmith with them. They all disembarked at 
Durban, and were entrained up to Ladysmith as fast as 
they could go, 


18334. Before that time what was there in Lady- 
smith ?—Practically nothing. 


18355. Was there no store of supplies in Ladysmith 
before that time?—Not before then; everything was 
done under contract, and we simply drew from the con- 
tractors as we required it from day to day. There was 
no store of supplies at Ladysmith. 


18336. And nothing begani to be put into Ladysmith 
until the beginning of October ?—Nothing; the stores 
arriving with the Indian contingent were the first real 
Army stores that were sent up to Ladysmith. When 
Sir George White arrived he instructed me to purchase 
as much as I possibly could, and I did so, and we 
sent it into Ladysmith as fast as ever we could pump it 
in by the railway. Of course a lot of it which was pur- 
chased did not get into Ladysmith, but was cut off. 


18337. I think certain schemes of defence which we 
have seen provided that there should be sixty days’ sup- 
plies for the garrisons intended to told Ladysmith and 
Dundee; those supplies were not in position before 
war was declared ?—Certainly not; the only thing 1 
know of was that at all foreign stations we kept a certain 
reserve of 30 days’ supply of preserved meat, biscuits, 
and groceries, and those reserves for the actual garrison 
of Natal were in their various places with the troops, 
but beyond that there was nothing. 


18338. Thirty days for the actual garrison ?—Yes. 


18339. There was a garrison in Ladysmith ?—Yes, and 
there would be 30 days’ preserved meat and biscuits for 
them at Ladysmith. I think I am right in saying that 
there were two battalions of infantry, a cavalry regi- 
ment, and two batteries of artillery, as far as my 
memory goes. 


18340. But only 30 days’ 
supply for that force. 


18341. Was there no provision for further supplies 
being thrown in except what the Indian contingent 
brought with it, until you began to make contracts ?— 
None, until we began to make special purchases; sup- 
pli2s were cn the way from England, but they had not 


arrived, nor were they likely yto arrive for some little 
time. 


supply ?—Thirty days’ 


eens ne not arrive before the siege com- 
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18343. Nothing arrived from England ?—Nothing. 


18344, All the supplies that were thrown into Lady- 
smith you had to arrange for on the spot ?—Except what 
came with the Indian contingent. 


18345. Wou!d you tell us what steps you had to take 
in order to get the amount of supplies that were put 
into Ladysmith ?—I had to purchase everything I could 
find in the colony that was suitable, and { had a good 
deal of difficulty at first, because the merchants all 
made a ring against me, and put up prices, and I found 
that directly I advertised for supplies in certain quan- 
tities they made a ring, and put up the prices, and f 
only got one tender. I broke that by not letting them 
know when I wanted certain things, and by writing out 
the requirements myself, and posting them to all the 
tradesmen I knew of who were likely to have them. I 
posted them to them myself, so as to keep them out of 
my clerks’ hands, and gave them only 24 hours in which 
to give me replies as to what they had in their hands 
and the prices, and in that way they had not time to 
comer, and we got things at a very fair price. I think 
taking it all round we did not pay excessive prices. 

18346. (Sir John Jackson.) That was before martial 
law was declared ?—Yes. 


18347. (Chairman.) You mention meat contracts 
here; was that included in that period +-@f course I 
had to make the meat contract for the Army in Natal, 
and that was made just after Sir George White arrived. 
We advertised for tenders, and did not get a single 
reply. I then had to send for those who I thought could 
possibly carry out the contract, and we were practically 
at their mercy. We were not in a position to carry out 
the contract ourselves, because we had not sufficient 
personnel, and we were practically at their mercy, but 
we managed to make a contract after a good deal of 
trouble at 94d. a lb. for fresh meat, and 7. a lb. for 
frozen meat. 

18348. (Sir John Jackson.) Who was the contract 
made with ?—With Thomson and Son, of Natal. 

18349. Had you amy dealings with Mr. Weil ?—No. 
Afterwards the second meat contract with the South 
African Cold Storage was made by me practically under 
Lord Kitchener’s instructions, and as to the last con- 


tract with the Imperial Cold Storage, I came home for - 


the purpose of that contract. 


18350. (Chairman.) As you are mentioning them, 
would you give us the details of those contracts #—Of 
course, when the first contract was made I knew 
nothing about the making of that contract. The prices 
were undoubtedly high, but I do not think under the 
circumstances they were excessive. The contractors 
knew nothing of what they had to face, there was no 
one there except them to make the contract, and ‘we 
were practically at their mercy, because we could not 


have carried out the contract ourselves, and we had to | 


pay some one to doit. — ws ; 

18351. You are talking of the contract made by 
Colonel Richardson ?—Yes, and the prices were high 
undoubtedly ; but the difficulty would have been to find 
anyone to do it for less, because they were facing the 
unknown entirely: As to the next contract, nobody 
could be found to take it up, and I believe I am right 
im saying that it had been. recommended to the War 
Office that the old contract should be extended for 
another twelve months. 

18352. May I ask at what time ?—That was after the 
first twelve months. — 

18353. Could you give us the date?—From the 17th 
February, 1901. 


18354. The first contract was for 1899-00 ?—Yes, up to 


the 17th February, 1901, and it was recommended to 
the War Office that the same contract should be ex- 
tended from the 17th February, 1901, to the 1st April, 
1902. 

18355. (Sir John J ackson.) Was that the 8d. and 9d. 
a lb. contract ?—That was the 11d. and 9d. a lb, con- 
tract. ; , 

18356. What did they do for that? Was this for 
Australian meat ?—The 11d. was for fresh meat, which 
would naturally be local meat. 

18357. Where did they deliver that ?—Anywhere we 
asked for it. 

18358. Anywhere in the colony?—Anywhere, with 
the columns in the field, everywhere. 

18359. What did they get for the Australian ?—Fcr 
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frozen meat they got 9d., which they had to deliver 
anywhere. 


18360. (Chairman.) You are speaking of the first con- 
tract ?—That is the first contract; the second contract 
was for 10d. and 7d. a lb. 


18361. (Sir John Jackson.) That would be approxi- 
mately about double, more or less, what they would get 
in ordinary times for the meat ?7—Oh, no, it would not 
be double. 


18362. At the present time for the meat delivered 
in amy of those South African ports is it not the fact 
that it is usually done about 3d. or 4d. ?—Yes, but then 
there is storage after it arrives. 


18363. I quite understand that, but in consideration 
of the extra cost that they had in delivering it wherever 
you wanted it, and so forth, the price was enhanced 
about cent. per cent. +—Yes, taking all risks it would 
be about that. 


18364. (Chairman.) Thessecond contract was for what 
did you say ?—10d. and 7d., 10d. fresh and 7d. frozen. 


18365. And that was concluded by you ?—Yes. 


18366. And that continued during what period ?— 
From the 17th February, 1901, to the 31st March, 1902. 


18367. And then after that?—The next contract was 
for 9d. and 54d., and that was from the Ist of April, 
1902, to the 1st April, 1903—that contract is sull 
running. 

18368. These contracts you are speaking of are all 
Cold Storage Company contracts?—Yes. I see from my 
papers that the last contract was for frozen meat 
45s. 8d. per 100lbs., and fresh meat 70s. 6d. per 1001bs. 


18369. With regard to those contracts, you say as to 
the first that the prices were high, but you think they 
were not unreasonable considering the circumstances ? 
—No. I think if I put myself in the place of the oon- 
tractor I should have been afraid to go into it as a con- 
tractor unless I was quite sure I was going to come out 
of it all right. It was a speculation, and the South 
African can hardly be called a speculator ; he likes to 
make sure of his ground, and to make sure that he is 
coming out on the right side. He was taking it up prac- 
tically as a favour to us almost, you might say, and I 
think he was right to put up the price. I think it was 
a mistake to make the contract for 12 months. 


18370. It might have been made for a shorter period ? 
—Yes, until they saw how things were working. 


18371. And that means to say that you might have got 
the reduction of price in the second contract a little 
sooner ?—I think we might. I was very much afraid 
we would not even when the second contract was made, 
and it was purely by bluff that we got it. 


18572. Even then the circumstances were risky for 
the contractor ?—Very risky; in fact, the contractor 
knew then that he could ask what price he liked; he 
knew what he could do it for, but naturally he wanted 
to make all he could out of it. 


185735. At the time the third contract came the cir- 
cumstances were somewhat changed ?—By that time we 
had been able to make arrangements to carry out the 
contract ourselves in case we did not get a sufficiently 
satisfactory contractor ; we were quite prepared for that. 
I had made all arrangements in South Africa to do that 
if necessary, and I had also been able to bring several 
large firms together, and there was likely to be more 
than one tender, and as I thought it would be better 
done at home, Lord Kitchener sent me home for that 
purpose. I came home, and I tried to get as many as I 
could to combine and tender for the contract, with the 
result that we had a very fair lot of tenders sent in. 
We calculatied that we had tenders for everything ; we 
had tenders for meat delivered at the coast c.i.f, f.o.b. 
at the various ports, and also for delivery on rail and 
delivery at various centres in South Africa. We had 
tenders for every possible thing we could get, and when 
we got the tenders in we made a very careful calculation, 
and we found that had we taken tenders c.i.f., the cost 
to us of landing and storing, railing and distribution to 
the troops would have come to exactly the same as the 
price at which one firm tendered to supply us entirely 
themselves, delivering for us to the troops, so that 
naturally we accepted their tender rather than do it 
ourselves when we could get it done at the same cost, 
because it meant a certain amount of personnel being 
taken away from supply work, which we could not afford 
to take away, unless there was very ample reason for 
doing it. 
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18374. That was the most economical way at that 


time ?—It was ; at first we could not have done it our- Colonel H. C. 


selves, as we had not the organisation to do it. 
18375. In the first case, although it may not have 
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purely money point of view, it was the only practicable 
way open to you?—Yes. I think where the contractors 
were a little bit grasping was that they insisted on get- 
ting captured stock at 2d. a lb. estimated dead weight 
less than they were paid for it when they issued it to the 
troops at so much per lb. dead weight. On the Natal 
side, under the contract we had there, any captured 
stock we got we handed over to the contractor at so 
much dead weight, and they issued it tous again. They - 
killed it, dressed it, and issued it to the troops, and they 
only got paid for the actual amount, and they paid us. 
for the actual amount, so that all they got out of it 
was the offal and the hides ; they got nothing in the way 
of money ; they got the offal and the hides, which were: 
no value to us. 


18376. (Sir John Jackson.) They were charged at the 
game rate ?—Hxactly ; we charged them at the same rate 
as they delivered to us ; they killed it, dressed it, and. 
delivered it to the troops. 


18377. In consideration of getting the offal and the- 
hides ?—Yes. 

18378. (Chairman.) Do you think that was sufficient ?’ 
They were quite satisfied. 


18379. I think, speaking from recollection, what we 
were told was that they had a certain amount of risk as 
they had to keep the captured cattle?—Yes. Of course, 
that was quite right; but im Natal we kept it, and 
handed it over to them for slaughter. 


18380. Sothat when under the other circumstances. 
it was handed over to them to keep, perhaps the two- 
pence was not so unreasonable?—It was not, except: 
that they got, under the conditions of their contract, 
compensated for any stock captured by the enemy, and’ 
their only loss was through disease. 


18381. (Sir Frederick Darley.) Did the offal include- 
the internal fat?—There was practically no internal 
fat in those cattle, they were too lean ; in fact the meat. 
was hardly fit for issue. 


18382. They did not make tallow?—They had no: 
means of transport ; it was all buried. The only thing 
they really got from it was the hide, the head ‘and the- 
tail, and things of that sort they used to sell to the 
Kaffirs and the men. 


18383. They had the tongue, I suppose?—Yes. I do 
not suppose that the value of the offal was more than at. 
the outside 3s. 6d. or 4s. 


18384. But the hide would be worth about £1?—No,. 
the hides were very much damaged ; they had to kill 
them in the field, and they were very roughly killed and 
very roughly skinned. I do not think the hide was at 
the outside worth more than half-a-crown ; in fact, you: 
could not have sold it for half-a-crown. 

18385. (Chairman.) They would have difficulty im 
removing them ?—Great difficulty ; the hides were so 
valueless that we used to have to pay to get dead 
animals taken away. Usually you can get paid for 
having them taken away. 

18386. Those are the main facts about the meat con- 
tracts P—Those are the main facts about the meat con- 
tracts. 


18387. Taking them as a whole, looking back upon 
them, you do not think there was anything exorbitant 
about their terms?—I do not think although we had 
to do it over again we could improve upon them. 


18388. (Sir Frederick Darley.) How did the prices com. 
pare with the ruling prices then, the butchers’ prices 
in Maritzberg, for instance?—The prices of the con- 
tract we made were practically, if my memory is correct, 
about a halfpenny a pound more than the existing con- 
tract for the supply of the troops in Natal. 


18389. At the Cape it was one penny a pound less. 
than the ruling butchers’ prices?—It would be, than 
the ordinary retail butcher’s prices. 


18390. (Chairman.) And the meat was of good qualit 
as it was delivered ?—Oh, yes, it was very fair Miality © 
we had no trouble with the contracts, and they were 
very well carried out indeed. 


18391. And the frozen meat?—The frozen meat was: 
excellent. 


18392. Of course, it could only reach those portions: 
2:Y 
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of the forces which were within reach of the depét?— 
Yes. we would not take frozen meat to any place more 
than three miles away from the railway line. 

18393. But, subject to that limitation, it was a good 
y ?—Very good indeed—excellent. 


18394. I suppose this is the first time it has been used 
for a force in the field on that scale?’—I should say it 
was the first time it has ever been used. The Americans 
used it in the Philippines. 

18395. And you think it was a satisfactory experi- 
ment?—I think decidedly ; I think it is much pre- 
ferable to fresh meat. 


18396. The fresh meat being hard ?—It was generally 
of bad quality, because it was the trek ox practically 
or the old cow, and it was of bad quality—hard and 
stringy. 

18397. (Sir Frederick Darley.) Where did your frozen 
meat come from ?—I think principally from the Argen- 
tine. Of course, the Australians wanted to get more 
money than they ought to have asked, and directly we 
tried to buy from them up went the price. 


18398. (Chairman.) You are prepared to say some- 
thing about the nature and quantity of the rations? 
—Yes, I do not think there is very much there. I 
think the nature of the rations was excellent, and the 
quantity was quite sufficient, in some cases a little bit 
too much—for instance, for biscuit it gave the troops 
a pound a day, or a pound and a quarter of bread ; 
now they could not eat the biscuit; no man living 
could eat a pound of that hard biscuit. A pound of 
that biscuit is six of those square biscuits, and there 
is not a man living who could eat it. 


18399. What did they do with it then?—It was 
wasted. 


18400. They threw it away?—Yes, it was thrown 
away. I can give you an instance: In Egypt in 1896 
T was up the Nile in charge of the supply of a regiment, 
and on leaving our base Lord Kitchener told me he 
wished to take 30 days’ supply, and he could only 
‘give me certain accommodation on the river in barges 
to take it up. I calculated it up, and I found I had 
either to leave some of the supplies behind, or I would 
have to leave the forage for the mules I had behind 
altogether, as I had not transport to take it all up. 
T decided that it would be better to leave the forage 
behind than to leave behind the men’s supplies, which 
T did. I had 87 mules, and I fed those 87 mules 
entirely on the biscuit that was thrown away by the 
one infantry regiment, and they came back quite fat. 


18401. (Sir Frederick Darley.) On the waste biscuit ? 
—Yes, and I think that if we gave the men, say, 
2 ounces of Quaker oats or rolled oats in lieu of the 
extra biscuit and some more sugar and cocoa, we would 
do them better. I should give them the powdered 
cocoa, such as Epps’, and those sort of things, instead 
of the hard rock cocoa, which is no use to them. 
The powdered cocoa is very useful in the early morn- 
ing, and so are the Quaker and rolled oats, because 
the men put it in their haversack loose, and they can 
pull it out with their hands and eat it as they march 
along. They like it immensely, and it would be far 
better to have some of that and less of the biscuit. 


18402. (Str John Jackson.) Where does the need for 
the sugar come in?—They want the extra sugar if you 
give them the extra tea or cocoa. 


18403. They must have it sweetened?—Yes. Tommy 
will not have it unless it is sweetened; he is always 
crying for more tea, coffee, and sugar, and I think if 
we gave them cocoa instead of the tea it would be 
better for them. With regard to the rum ration, I 
think it would be better if we only gave the rum ration 
as a regular pick-me-up under the General’s orders 
absolutely ; there should be no rum ration at all 
unless ordered by the General as a pick-me-up after 
a very long march in wet weather, and a better pick- 
iue-up fur the troops would be an issue of Liebig cr 
Bovril, or something of that sort, after a long march. 
The troops in blockhouses ought never to get rum, 
as they get the issue and they drink it all at once, and 
the result is that half of them are drunk. 


18404, (Chairman. ) Do they get an issue of rum 
now oot get in the field an issue of rum three times 
& week, or every day if the General orders it, and it 
‘s not a good thing for them. That is all I wish to 
say with regard to that part of the subject. 

18405. We have had some evidence a i 
meat to the effect that there was some mai oe 
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“he provision of tinned meat in 2lb. tins?—That is 
long question. For @ long time the home authorities 
would not see the advantage of having 1lb. or 2lb. 
tins. They said that the cost was greater, and that 
it did not keep as well, and that it was not as good, 
and undoubtedly it is not so good in the smaller tins 
as in the larger tins. 

12406. (Sir John Jackson.) The larger is the 61b. 
tin ?—Yes, but for years and years I think we have all 
pointed out that the 1lb. and 2lb. tins were the most 
advantageous for active service, and I do not think 
at first there was sufficient of it sent out. I managed 
to purchase a large quantity of 1lb. and 2lb. tins in 
Natal, and we did not feel the pinch of the want of 
it in Natal at all, because we had this large quantity, 
which was purchased really for Ladysmith, and was not 
got up there in time, so that really in Natal we had 
plenty of ilb. and 2lb. tins. 


18407. (Chairman.) We had some evidence from 
Genera! Buller’s force, I think, that they had these 
large tins, and as the soldiers could not of course eat 
the whole of one, the balance was thrown away ?—I 
think that must have been after they joined hands 
with Lord Roberts’ army, because there were plenty 
uf 1b. and 2lb. tins in Natal, and we always issued 
it, my instructions to supply officers being that they 
were always to issue it to small parties. I do not say 
that we had sufficient to issue it to everybody, but I 
think certainly 30 per cent. of the meat in Natal was 
in 1b. and 2b. tins. 


_ 18408. We also had evidence from the home autho- 
rities that the supply of 1lb. and 2lb. tins actually 
ran out, and they could not be got ?—That I can quite 
believe, but, as I say, 1 was very lucky; the grocers 
and other people in Durban and Maritzburg stocked 
more of the 1lb. and 2lb. tins than of anything else. - 
I beught up all their stocks, and I did not get any 
6lb. tins in what I bought. I bought 300,000lbs. 


18409. These were supplies you got locally ?—Yes, 
and, of course, a small proportion of 2b. tins came out 
with the Wcolwich supplies, and with the two together, 
what I purchased and what came out, I think I am 
right in saying that about 30 per cent. of what we had 
was in 1lb. and 2lb. tins. 


_ 18410. But the trade at home would not have an un- 
limited supply of 11b. and 2lb. tins ?—Not to the quan- 
tity we wanted. 


18411. They would naturally have it in the larger 
tins ?—Yes, because it would be made for us in that 
tin, you see. 

18412. For the general trade I suppose the larger 
tin is the one that is used, is it not?—That I could 
not tell you. 


18413. It has been alleged that there was an accu- 
mulation of ¢inned meat in Natal which became an 
actual nuisance ?—That is quite so; there was. We 
had very large stocks at all our base ports of tinned 
meat and biscuits, and it became a nuisance in this 
way, that we had no storage for it. It had to stand 
out in the open, and, of course, with the wind, weather, 
and sun acting upon anything of that sort one or two, 
at any rate, of the outside tins in each case would 
rust, and perforation was set up in that way, and@ 
that would go bad. If one tin in a case went bad with 
the thovsands of cases that were all stacked there, you 
can imagine what the nuisance would be. It was not 
that it was all bad ; we had it unpacked afterwards and 
picked over, and I think the average was only about 
haif a tin per case that was found to be bad. That 
was due entirely to exposure. 


18414. And exposure which could not be avoided ?—It 
abselutely could not be avoided. 


18415. What did you do with that ?—It was taken out 
to sea and destroyed. 


18416. And the nuisance prevented in that way ?— 
That was the oniy way we could do it, and, of course, 
it took time; even if there is one tin bad in a big stack 
containing thousands of pounds of meat it makes suffi- 
cient stench to make you think that the whole stack is 
bad. 

18417. So that the casual observer might think the 
whole was bad, whereas aS a matter of fact it was not ?— 
That is so. You can generally tell the bad boxes, 
because it runs and stains the wood, and we picked them 
out as far as possible. 

18418. (Sir Frederick Darley.) When the meat was 
bad did not the top part of the tin bulge upwards con- 
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sequent upon the gas inside?—-Yes. Of course we had 
to use boxes containing tins of biscuits and boxes con- 
taining tins of meat for dunnage too, and that was very 
disadvantageous. We stopped that in the end, but we 
could not get dunnage at first, and we did not want to 
put stores like flour, rice, tea and coffee right on the 
ground. It was very difficult to avoid everything un- 
desirable, but of course one lives and learns, and we 
may do better next time. 


18419. Your demands on the Home authorities were 
always met ?—Extremely well. 


18420. And you had sufficient supplies throughout ?— 
Plenty; our difficulty was to get them up from the 
coast, and it was a great strain on the railway. During 
the last eighteen months of the war we required 350 ten- 
ton trucks a day from the various coast ports to keep the 
Army supplied, and, of course, that was not easy to do. 


18421. (Sir John Jackson.) Was ithe difficulty with 
the congested state of the railway near the disembarka- 
tion ports ?—I do not think the railways were congested, 
except that they were not capable, with one single line, 
and the rolling stock they had got, of dealing with the 
trafiic; they did it well enough, considering. 

18422. The rolling stock was short ?—Yes, and, of 
course, it was not added to, but on the contrary kept on 
decreasing every day with accidents, trains being hung 
up and destroyed, and one thing and another. 

18423. At Cape Town we were told that there was no 
room alongside the quays to get the ships unloaded ?7—It 
was very cramped directly we began to store supplies on 
the quays, and we could not get it away from the quays, 
because we had no means of taking it away. 


18424. Were theie ever any food supplies brought into 
Simonstown and taken on the railway from Simons- 
town /—They did land some stores at Simonstown on one 
ana and they were all brought back again to Cape 

‘own. 

18425. (Chairman.) ‘You ‘had a difficulty in the 
numbers of the Army Service Corps?—Yes, we were 
very much undermanned, in fact we had no ofticers at all 
considering the size of the Army; we could hardly find 
one Army Service Corps officer per brigade. 


18426. What did you do?—We had to use anybody ; 
the one Army Service Corps officer had to do supply and 
transport, and he had to get any one he could to help 
him, and it generally resulted in his having to do the 
work himself, as the officer or civilian he employed had 
to be taught the work. The civilians were the best, 
because they had a certain amount of commercial train- 
ing, but they had to be taught, and the strain on our 
officers at first was something terrible. 

18427. There were a certain number of special service 
officers employed on the work, were there not ?—Some of 
our own. officers came out in special service at first, but 
usually the special service officer was only an ordinary 
officer, who had no training in Army Service Corps work, 
and was no use for that sort of work at all; he had to be 
taught; he was a special service officer for anything, 
and when he got out there he was detailed to anything 
they liked to put him to. Beyond our own officers who 
came out as special service officers I do not remember 
' any officers who came out as special service officers being 
put to supply duties or transport duties; they gene- 
tally went to general staff duties. 


18428. We heard of them being placed to transport 
duties at any rate?—That may have been on the Cape 
service, but at the beginning of the war I was in Natal 
entirely, and we were hardly in communication with 
the Cape. 

18429. There you were able to get in civilians ?—We 
got numbers of civilians, but they wanted training, of 
course; it was not until two or three months that they 
were much use tous. We were able to get on by allow- 
img accounting for supplies, and that sort of thing, to 
be in abeyance until we could get time to do it, and 
pull it up. 

18430. Of course the strain all round was very great 
m consequence of the size of the operations, but you 
think that the Army Service Corps peace establishment 
ought to be increased *—Certainly, I think it ought to 
be at least doubled. 

‘18431. So as to provide for the contingency of another 
expedition of the same kind ?—Certainly. 

18432. I think you mentioned field canteens also ?— 
Yes, I started a field canteen at the very commencement 
in Natal. My original idea was not so much a field 
canteen as a sales depét for Army stores, and the idea 
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in their giving a small chit of paper for the value of the 
things they took. A young supply officer who was. 
there got perhaps in one day £300 or £400 worth of these 
small chits ; a storm would come and blow them away ; 
ne would say “I have lost £400 worth of chits”; he 
would lose his head, and the supplies would go to the 
bad altogether. In order to avoid that I thought it 
would be a good idea to bring in a sort of repayment 
branch of the Army Service Corps, where we would have 
men who would be prepared to take these chits and have 
no other responsibility besides, and where the men could. 
go and buy the few extras they wanted in the field. 
From that it developed into field canteen. I got per- 
mission from Sir George White to start that sort of 
canteen, and I started it on my own credit, buying the- 
stores from merchants at Durban on credit, agreeing as- 
to the prices I was to pay them, and I agreed to pay 
them 5 per cent. over and above that for credit. As + 
sold the things I paid the cash over to the merchants,. 
and eventually I got on. umtil I found I could pay cash 
for everything, and then I bought in the open market, 
and paid cash for everything. Eventually we did very. 
well. The idea was that any profits made by this can- 
teen were to be given to the next-of-kin of the men. 
killed im action or dying of wounds in the field, and the 
profits made by the Natal Army under Sir Redvers- 
Buller amounted to very nearly £14,000, which was dis- 
tributed to the next-of-kin of all men who died in the 
Natal Army; they got just & a piece. Then when we 
joined hands at Pretoria I was authorised to extend the 
system to the whole Army, which I did, and we extended: 
it to the whole Army all over the country—Cape Colony, 
Orange River Colony, Transvaal, and everywhere. We 
had field canteens in the field; we made up our owns 
transport to carry it, or hired transport for the purpose. 
We distributed to each regiment as it left the country a. 
grant of £200 towards their regimental institutes when 
they started again in another country, and we made a 
distribution to the men who had lost an arm, say; they 
got a grant of £20, or something of that sort, and 
altogether, after the £14,000, we distributed in that way 
£88,000 in various directions, and when I left South: 
Africa the canteen showed a balance credit of £470,000. 


18435. (Sir John Jackson.) What was it proposed to do. 
with the £470.000 ’—Just before I left South Africa they” 
re-modelled the whole thing as the South African 
Garrison Institutes, and it was to be run as a civilian: 
establishment. They were to run all canteens, both wet. 
and dry, in the garrisons, and we allotted to them for 
that purpose £400,000 capital. They were to reduce the- 
stock, for the stock was very large owing to the large- 
demand being suddenly stopped, and as soon as the 
stock was reduced that £400,000 was to be reduced: 
to £250,000, and that was to be their working 
capital on which they were to run the canteens. There 
was a plan drawn up of garrison institutes to be built. 
At Pretoria there was to be a very fine building indeed, 
which was very nearly finished before I left ; it was to- 
be of stone and brick, and to contain billiard rooms, 
reading rooms, writing rooms, supper rooms, and every- 
thing possible as a club house for the soldier. 


18434. Under the new arrangement what becomes oe? 
the profits ?’—The profits go to pay for these buildings 
and also for their upkeep, and for the upkeep of the 
canteens, and the profits made afterwards in each dis- 
trict go to the General Officer of the District for distri- 
bution in such manner as he may think right, such as 
the upkeep of their recreation grounds, and soon. We 
also gave grants for the building of officers’ club house: 
and things of that sort. : 


18435. (Chairman.) Is that an entirely new system? 
— It had never been started before, and was an entirely 
new idea; it was marvellous the way it worked. I re- 
member the time when I had a sleepless night because: 
T bought 200 cases of whisky, as I did not think I would 
ever sell them. I happened to get the lot cheap, and Tt 
was poor I yo never Be them ; but after that, 
towards the end, we were doing a turnov P 
£4,000,000 a year. i Niet 


18436. How does it differ from the ordinary canteen ? 
—Because it is not regimental ; it is run entirely by a 
civilian personnel. i 


18437. (Sir Frederick Darley.) Were these canteens 
2Y 2 
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18438. Clothing ?—Everything. It wasa regular sort 
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we sold liquor to officers and beer 
to the men when we could get at them, but they were 
only allowed a pint a day, and only when it was avyail- 
able, of course. The principal thing was really the 
groceries, the dry goods, and the clothing. 


18439. (Sir John Jackson.) Where did you get the 
civilians from ?—From the refugees. 


18440. (Str Frederick Darley.) That accounts for a 
notice | saw in connection with an auction sale the other 
day in which a whole quantity of ladies’ dresses and so 
on were sold for the Government: would that be one 
of these canteens being sold out?—When first the 
burgher camps were formed they asked if I would estab- 
lish canteens in the burgher camps for the Boer re- 
fugees, which I did, and, of course, for them I got 
women’s underclothing and children’s clothes, and 
everything possible, and it is very possible that some of 
these stocks may have been still left over, and were 
being sold by auction. 


18441. («Chairman.) Is that an organisation which is 
peculiar to South Africa?—Yes, absolutely. 


18442. It would not be one that would be continued 
elsewhere ?—I think it could be extended to the whole 
Army. I would rather not say much about it, because 
it is my hobby ; but I would like very much to see it 
extended to the whole Army. I am quite sure it is the 
system, as it has the advantage of doing away with 
the tenant system, because although you are practically 
a tenant, the canteen belongs to the soldier, and you do 
not want to make profits, any profit you do make going 
back to the soldier himself. You put in the very best 
article at the cheapest rate, and you have no object in 
putting in bad stuff. It is all very well im a canteen 
under the tenant system to say that the officers will see 
that a certain brand of an article is put in, but we all 
know that there are qualities and qualities of every 
brand, and the tenant, who wishes to make money out 
of it, will put in an inferior quality of the brand he is 
obliged to put in until he is found out, which is only 
after eight or nine months; and when he is found out, 
he says “Certainly,” and puts in the other article ; but 
he has made his profit, whereas with this system you 
have no tenant, the tenant is the soldier himself. 


18443. How do you make this large amount of money 
out of it?—The way the money was made was in this 
way: our turnover was very, very considerable, and very 
guick. For instance, we would turn over our capital 
very nearly five times a month. The canteen was 
worked on this principle : the articles sold in the canteen 
were divided into three classes ; there were the soldiers’ 
necessaries, which were sold at just under cost price ; 
there was the soldiers’ luxury, and the officers’ neces- 
sery, which were sold at just a fraction over cost. price ; 
and then there was what we called the officers’ luxury, 
such as whiskey and things of that sort, which were sold 
at 3 percent profit. Then by registering ourselves as 
brokers in the four Colonies we bought in South Africa 
from the merchants direct, and did away with the 
brokers, and we claimed the 1 per cent. brokerage ; 
that 1 per cent. brokerage on a turnover of practically 
£500,000 a month meant a very considerable profit, and 
that. 1 per cent. brokerage and the 3 per cent. we made 
on the officers’ luxuries paid all our exepnses and gave 
us our profit. 


18444. The next point you mention is captured stock ? 
—That, of course, we had great difficulty with, and there 
ought to be some organisation in connection with some 
branch in the Army to take possession of captured 
stock in the field; for instance, in South Africa we 
were robbed of hundreds of thousands of pounds through 
not having a proper organisation of that sort till prac- 
tically near the end. A column goes out on march and 
it captures, say, a lot of cattle, and any of these scally- 
wags coming along, who are following the Army all 
-over the place, will come up to the Commanding Officer 
and say: “T am a drover with this column ; I will take 
your cattle and drive them for you.” The Commanding 
Officer naturally thinks it very good of him, and says: 

Allright, give me a receipt for them,” and he gives a 
receipt signed “Tom Jones,” and goes off with the 
cattle to the nearest market bid eetie them. If there was 
pase rith wes, organisation in the field and proper 

passes attached to the various columns to 
take over the cattle as they were captured, Feige would 
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not be those losses, and there would be some organisa~ 
tion which would properly look after them. 


18445. Do you think the losses in that way were con- 
siderable ?—Very considerable ; it was done principaily 
by local Colonial corps undoubtedly, who used to send 
& man out saying: “I am a drover”; they used to 
take them, and drive them off. They knew the country 
well, and they would secrete them somewhere until they 
could get them up into Rhodesia or somewhere or other. 
That occurred very considerably up in the Northern 
Transvaal, where they could get them across more 
easily to Rhodesia. 


18446. It would not be so easy to dis of them in 
the other parts, such as the Free State?—It would not 
have been hard, as they always had the contractors ; 
the contractors’ agents were in it as much as anybody 
else. I have got a form of pass which I had drawn up 
for the last contract to try and prevent that sort of 
thing. (Exhibiting the same to the Chairman.) 


18447. (Sir Frederick Darley.) Are the cattle branded 
there ?—We used to brand them as far as possible. 


18448. Are they branded by the owners originally? 
—Oh, yes. 

18449. Is there registration of brands ?—No, they had 
no registration of brands. In Natal they had to a certain 
extent, and in Cape Colony also, but we could not dis- 
cover any registration of brands in the Orange River 
Colony or Transvaal. The branding was our great diffi- 
culty ; we branded, of course, all we got; we put them 
into depéts and branded them with the broad arrow, 
and then when we sold them to contractors they had the 
condemned mark put on them before they were issued 
to them. 

18450. (Chairman } Now as to the requisitioning of 
supplies P—I say the same thing with regard to the requi- ~ 
sitioning of supplies, namely, that we wanted some orga- 
nisation with columns, and the same organisation really 
that had the care of captured stock could very well do 
for the requisitioning of supplies. You see a column 
went out into the field, and they were collecting supplies: 
in the country, and anybody going along who came across 
anything would give a receipt forit. There were no pos- 
sible means of knowing what receipts had been given, or 
who had got them, or whether they were given to the 
legitimate people or not, and I think there was a good 
deal of abuse in connection with that, and a great many 
receipts that eventually came in were forgeries. I think 
we lost thousands of pounds through not having a proper 
organisation for requisitioning supplies. There ought to 
be so many officers per brigade; in fact, I would have 
two officers per regiment, 

18451. Who was supposed to requisition—the Com- 
manding Officer ?—The Commanding Officer or someone 
deputed by him. A squadron of cavalry would arrive at 
one of the villages, and the commander of the squadron 
would tell off five or six sergeants to go round and 
collect everything they could lay their hands on. They 
would go round, and in some cases give receipts for 
what they got, and the prices put on in nine cases out 
of ten were exorbitant. The man going round 
had no idea of the value of the articldes he 
gave the receipt for, and he would put on the price 
to be paid for them which was dictated by the Jew 
owner, and which was probably three times what 
it ought to have been. We had to abide by receipts 
given like that. We tried to beat down the prices as 
much as we could, and did to a great extent. In a great 
many cases bogus receipts were given, and there were 
many forgeries; heaps of receipts came before me that 
I knew were forgeries, and which I threw out as such. 
I think if we had an officer with a small staff for each 
small unit in the field, and let him do the requisitioning, 
no receipts to be signed without his keeping a record of 
them, there would be a record of all the receipts given in 
the field from day to day, and we could tell what our 
expenditure in the requisitioning of supplies was. As it 
is now we shall not know for three or four years. 

18452. The matter is still under consideration P—They 
are still being paid as far as possible. In Natal I think 
General Buller’s system was rather better; as the troops 
advanced officers went behind the troops paying for 
the things requisitioned ; they went backwards and for- 
wards in the country behind the troops paying requisi-- 
tions. They made inquiries as to where the owner of 
these things was, if he was a man, and if he did not 
produce the receipt himself that receipt was torn up and 
thrown on to the veldt and not paid at all. If he pro- 
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-duced the receipt himself it was taken as satisfactory 
evidence that he had not gone off to the enemy, and he 
-was paid for it there and then. That was carried on for 
a long time, but Lord Kitchener’s objection to that, 
-and a very right objection, was that if he paid this 
money it meant that the man, having received his 
‘money, rejoined the enemy, and that it was better not 
~to pay until the end of the war. 


18453. It is very difficult to check things three or four 
years afterwards?—Yes, but ft would be easier if a 
record was kept of every receipt given. 


18454. You want a corps of unskilled labourers ?— 

Yes, that we had, but we ought to have it formed 
immediately a war is thought of even. When stores 
-come flowing into the country people have to be em- 
ployed at the coast at exorbitant rates to off-load them, 
whereas if we had our own corps of unskilled labourers 
“we would do it for next to nothing. 


18455. But you employed natives ?—Yes, I had a corps 

of unskilled labourers; in Lord Roberts’ Army it was 

done by the Director of Railways ; he got his natives for 

railway purposes, and he also supplied from his railway 

‘mative labour corps the requirements of the Army, but 
that did not work very well 


18456. (Sir John Jackson.) What did they pay these 
)matives P-—£2 a month, to include all overtime, 


18457, And you fed them P—Yes, on mealie; we gave 
them 3lbs. of mealie and oz, of galt a day. WhenI ran 
the corps for the whole Army we had, I think I am 

rright in saying, 14,000 natives employed as labourers in 
the whole of South Africa; that included herds, farm 
- labourers, and everything else, 


18458. As to the necessity of making provision for the 
production of vegetables, and so on?—I think that is 
very important, because at all times on active service 
the railway must be very hard pressed to get supplies 
of material up for the war, and the railways can be saved 
to an enormous extent if vegetables and other things 
-can be supplied, particularly for the hospitals. It is 
- absolutely essential that the hospitals should have 
fresh eggs and milk, and they can be produced undoubt- 
edly on the lines of communication and at the base 
»depéts. 
18459. Do you mean that the vegetables should be 
grown ?—Yes; take, for instance, potatoes, one truck 
of seed will produce eight trucks of potatoes, and 
~see what that saves the railway. We made money out 
-of it also. In the accounts the farms were debited with 
the cost of the seed and labour, rations, arms and 
ammunition, implements, tools, and all that sort of 
thing that they had for their use, and they were 
credited with the value of the supplies they produced 
~and handed over for the use of the Army at the lowest 
price at which they could be obtained by contract at 
“the various places—that is, their cost, we will say, at 
“the nearest place where we could make a contract for 
‘them, plus the railway carriage to the place where they 
“had to be delivered, and the balance at the credit of the 
‘military farms to the 3lst of the third 1902 was 
£25,636 7s. 6d. 


18460. (Sir Frederick Darley.) Was that more than 
~one farm ?—That was right through South Africa, about 
“70 farms. In addition to that we provided the troops 

on the lines of communication, especially blockhouse 
lines, with vegetable seeds free, and we had instructors 
going round to instruct them in gardening, and en- 
couraged them to sow vegetables round their blockhouses 
‘for the provision of fresh vegetables to themselves, and 
that worked very well indeed. 


18461. (Chairman.) Did the farms supply milk too ?— 

_ Yes, all the hospitals were supplied with fresh milk from 

the farms; we collected the best cows from the captured 
‘stock and put them into the dairies. 


18462. What has happened to those farms now? 
They are all done away with; the majority of those 
farms belonged to Boers and various people who were on 
‘commando or refugees, and we paid no rent for them. 
We simply occupied the farms, but we improved them 
immensely, and as son as the war was over we had to 
“hand them over again. 


18463. You were occupying the actual farm buildings 
that existed ?—Yes, 


18464. (Sir Frederick Darley.) I suppose you had a 
sgood season which produced that ?—A fair season; I 


would not call it an extraordinary season. There is no 
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pay 40 per cent, on the capital invested. We were 
farming something like 70 farms, and I suppose the 
total would be about 5,000 acres. 


18465. And your profit was how much ?—£25,000. Of 
course, where we had the advantage was that we had a 
certain market for our produce. 


18466. (Sir John Jackson.) You had not to pay long 
carriage to get your goods to the market?—No; of 
course, where we had the advantage was that we 
took all the debilitated stock from the transport and 
gave it, say, an hour’s work a day and good feeding and 
rest on the farm, and in that way it was fit to go back to 
transport work again. It cost us practically nothing to 
feed on the farm, because we had plenty of cabbage 
leaves and things of that sort to feed that stock on 
which would only have rotted otherwise, and we were 
able to resuscitate the old trek oxen and to exchange 
them there for more poor ones whenever the trans- 
port came near usagain. In that way we kept the trans- 
port going, and we also got our traction practically free ; 
that is where we made our profit. I think that even if 
it had cost £25,000, instead of leaving that amount of 
profit, it would have been cheap. 


18467. (Chairman.) You want a field detective depart- 
ment ?—Yes, that is very important, because the amount 
of pilfering of supplies and things that went on was 
really astonishing. At every town and village we occu- 
pied the civil populace seemed to think that the British 
Army was their perquisite to rob as much as ever they 
possibly could, and without a detective department 
going to the various houses and places to discover and 
recover Army stores, our losses would have been im- 
mense. I had a detective department going on for some 
considerable time. It was very difficult to get convictions 
when you did lock these people up. The magistrate 
would never convict, but it had this desired effect, that 
although we got very little in fines, we recovered an 
enormous value in property. Here is the working of 
the detective department. I started to organise it in 
March, 1901, and up to the 31st March, 1902, the ex- 
penditure on it had been £5,563, and the receipts—that 
is, the value of supplies recovered and fines—amounted 
to £19,300. I got General Lyttelton before I left to 
give the staff between them a bonus of £1,000, which 
he did, and taking that into account, from the 1st 
March, 1901, to the 15th July, 1902, the cost of wages, 
rations, and everything with regard to the detective 
establishment was £14,523, and the value of stores re- 
covered £28,979, showing a credit balance of £14,455; 
so that you see the detective department actually paid 
for itself over and over again. 


18468. Was that chiefly pilfering by the people of the 
country ?—By the people of the country. 


18469. Did you find any trouble with the soldiers 
themselves ?—Very little, except with rum and things 
of that sort—luxuries. 


18470. (Sir Frederick Darley.) What class of men had 
you as detectives—some of the troops?—Nearly all 
civilians; in fact, as to the actual detectives them- 
selves we, as far as possible, set a thief to catch a thief ; 
we had men who had been convicted at various times, 
and who knew the ropes, and these men we employed. 


18471. (Chairman.) Is there no provision for a detec- 
tive force in connection with the Army ?—I do not think 
80, as far as my knowledge goes. Of course they have 
got the Provost-Marshal and his policemen, who are 
supposed to do all that sort of thing, but their establish- 
ment was not sufficient, and they have quite enough 
to do without doing that. Where I found this so useful 
was that I could work it in with my unskilled labour 
corps; most of my overseers of the natives were prac- 
tically detectives, and I could keep them moving. I 
moved a detachment of natives, and I would order one 
of the overseers to. go with them; that overseer would 
be a detective, and he would be sent to a place where 
nobody knew he was a detective, and in that way I was 
able to work in the two things together. 


18472. Something in the nature of a d 
ment is necessary in connection with 
tion ?—Undoubtedly. 

18475. As to the 
what have you t 


eteotive depart- 
any big expedi- 


system of supply accounting, 
say?—There I think our 
system in the field is a little too elaborate. 
We have to put very young officers into the 
field, and you want to reduce their responsibility as far 
as possible, to take responsibility off their shoulders and 
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enable them to keep their accounts up to date; give 
them a very simple torm of account which they have to 
make up monthly; take all responsibility off their 
shoulders, and give them the one idea that they have 
+o feed the men. Instead of that, under our present 
system, it is a little too elaborate; the young officer 
gets a bit flurried, and thinks more about his accounts 
than his supplies, and the result is that the men are 
not perhaps as well fed as they would be otherwise. If 
he got more latitude, more freedom, and less responsi- 
bility, he would feed the troops better, and there is no 
doubt about it that the feeding of the troops rests en- 
tirely on the supply officer of the brigade or division. 
If he does not do his work they will get nothing. 


18474. How would you relieve him?—The idea I had 
has been very much criticised at the War Office by the 
Finance Department, but I formed what I called a 
central account, which was really a Clearing House 
account. The difficulty was that trucks of supplies 
would be consigned, say, from Cape Town to Bloemfon- 
tein, and on their way they would be re-consigned or 
diverted somewhere else, say to Springfontein, or some 
place of that sort, and they would be lost entirely. 
The difficulty was then that the supply officer to whom 
they were consigned would have to keep his accounts 
open for months until he could trace those trucks and 
render his accounts complete. In order to avoid that 
I instituted a Central Clearing House account, by which, 
when he found that he had certain trucks that had 
been consigned to him, and which never arrived, he 
gave credit to the person who consigned them to him 
from the base; he signed the way-bills, and signed for 
them as having received them, and thus cleared the 
base account all right, but in order to clear his own 
account he sent the way-bills on to the central account, 
which took them on charge. as nominally having been 
received by them, and gradually when they turned up, 
as they would turn up, each depdt at the end of every 
mouth closed their accounts finally. If there was any- 
thing deficient, that is to say, if supplies never reached 
them which should have reached them, and they were 
consequently deficient of those supplies, they sent on 
the way-bill to the central account, which the central 
account accepted. If, on the other hand, they had sup- 
plies surplus, they sent a way-bill for those supplies, or 
rather, they accepted a way-b.11 for those supplies, from 
the central account, so that the central account got a 
surplus account, and a deficiency account, and the one 
was set against the other, and it became a Clearing 
House account, and so enabled each depdt and each 
supply officer in the field to close his account at the 
end of the month. If there was any question to be in- 
quired into it was ail done by the central account at 
headquarters, and it was very much easier done than it 
would have been done by some 50 columns in the field 
who had no method of communication and could not 
carry on a correspondence very successfully. That 
worked very well indeed; I started it in Natal, and it 
worked well in the Natal Army, and then I extended it 
to the whole Army. 


18475. It is not approved at home?—The finance 
people do not approve of it, because they say it is only 
a paper account. I admit that, but it is the only pos- 
sible means I see of avoiding difficulty. In fact, we 
could never have rendered our supply accounts at all for 
the war unless we had done it; the accounts would still 
be open. As it is, all the columns have been able to 
close their accounts; directly a column ceased to exist, 
the supply officer was able to render his account straight 
away, and he got credit for surpluses, and gave credit 
for deficiencies, and that ended his responsibility. The 
principal objection of the War Office authori- 
ties to it was that it opened the door for 
dishongsty. I admit it did, but we avoided that 
by not giving credit to any officer for supplies stated 
to be deficient unless we were satisfied that the deficiency 
was a genuine one, and that he had good grounds for 
the deficiency. If he could say, “Such and such trucks 
I never received, and that is the cause of my deficiency,” 
or “Such and such a convoy of stores was consigned to 
me from such and such a place, it was met by a column 
on the road which drew supplies from it, I do not know 
how much they drew, but it arrived here so much de- 
ficient, and that must have been what they drew,” pro- 
vided he gave us reasons of that sort, we gave him 
credit, and, if not, we mgde further inquiry. I think 
the one thing really in the field is to reduce the re- 
sponsibility of the officer in charge of the supply of a 
columns in the rield, otherwise the Army will not be 


properly supplied, ! i 7 ‘ 
justifiable, ppled. Any means which will do that is 


separate. 
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18476. Is that all you wish to say about accounting > 
—I think that is the main thing. 

18477. What have you to say about rations for news- 
paper correspondents? That leads to a great deal 
of trouble; newspaper correspondents come along. 
and they want this, that, and the other thing, 
and they are supposed to pay for it before they 
get it, but in nine cases out of ten there is no possible 
means of getting them to pay for it, and even if they” 
could pay for it, the supply officer does not like to get- 
hold of money, as he might be robbed, and the result 
is that these people have to be given the things on- 
credit, and there is a good deal of difficulty in getting. 
it back from them. I think really we did meet the 
case afterwards by this form of requisition which we- 
made them fill in (exhibiting the same to the Chairman). 
It is a requisition for all kinds of stores; it is a réceipt 
and it is also a cheque. 

18478. This is signed by the newspaper correspondent ? 
~-Yes. This is made out in quadruple, and three copies- 
are sent to the supply officer, of which he retains one 
as a voucher for his account, and he sends two to the 
paymaster; the paymaster having got this cheque 
cashed, gives one to the person who cashes the cheque as- 
a receipt, and retains one for the purpose of his account, 
and sends an acknowledgement back to the officer, who 
keeps the accounts as his voucher for the transaction. 
The fourth one is kept by the person who makes out the~ 
requisition as his document. It does for horses, mules, 
and everything of that sort, issued to anybody, and I 
think that really meets the case. 


18479. Is that a new arrangement ?—This was brought 
in about January, 1902. 


18480. It is new in this war; it has not been used: 


peers +—It is quite new; it is as recent as January, 


18481. Then you think that the administration of 
transport and supply in the field ought to be under one~ 
head ?—I think so, certainly; supply is absolutely de- 
pendent upon transport; the troops cannot be supplied 
unless there is the transport. By separating them the 
supply officer is naturally anxious to get his supplies- 
forward to feed the troops, and the transport officer, on» 
the other hand, is anxous to keep his transport efficient,, 
and the result is that the transport officer will try and! 
keep some wagons in reserve; that is, he wiil not pro- 
duce them because he wants to keep some animals- 
fresh, and the supply officer is trying to overload the~ 
wagons to get the supplies forward ; whereas if there is - 
one officer in charge of both supply and transport, with: 
others under him for the various duties, he has both 
interests at heart. The two services are so nearly alied’ 
to one another that it is absolutely dangerous to™ 
separate them. 


18482. Have they been completely separated ?—The~ 
idea was to separate them ; they tried to separate them, 
but I do not think that quite succeeded. I think the~ 
idea is to separate them. 


18483. What do you mean by saying the idea was to~ 
separate them—in South Africa do you mean ?—No, for™ 
the future; they tried to separate them in South Africa, 
and I do not think it worked very well, and that is the: 
reason it did not work. 


18484. They are both branches of the Army Service- 
Corps, are they not?—Yes, but I think the idea is to. 
separate them. 


18485. That you think would be a mistake?—I am> 
quite sure of it. I think it would mean the ruin of the- 
thing; it would besimply going back to the times of the 
old military train, when they had supply and transport 
The two things are so intermixed that 
supply cannot be worked without transport, and they 
are so nearly allied that they are far better worked by: 
the same officer. 


18486. (Sir Frederick Darley.) Under the old system‘ 
the commissariat officer had to provide the supplies, and” 
he had to transport them to the place where they were 
wanted 7—Yes, that was the system instituted by Sir’ 
Redvers Buller when the old supply and transport was : 
remodelled into the Army Service Corps, and Sir. 
Redvers Buller’s organisation, which was that they had 


to do both supply and transport in the field, is the- 


system, and the only system. To have a separate trans- 
port system only means chaos. 


18487. (Sir John Jackson.) Do you know how they dea! 
with the question in the German Army ?—They are all 
one, 


18488. (Chairman.) You make a comparison between . 
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the English and the Indian system? There is very 
little difference. I was always under the impression 
that they were very much the same until the Indian 
+roops arrived from India. They had some Indian com- 
missariat officers with them, and we had a very good 
opportunity of seeing the difference between the two 
‘systems. The main difference is that the Indian com- 
missariat run both ordnance and supplies together ; 
they have a system of go-downs; that is, when they get 
into camp the transport is loaded up separately with 
each item of supply, and they are told off to their 
various go-downs; for instance, they have a go-down for 
grain, a go-down for hay, a go-down for groceries, a go- 
down for bread, and a go-down for meat. The result is 
that having these various go-downs is very much 
-simpler for the issue part of the business, but it is very 
‘much more elaborate for the troops who have to draw ; 
-whereas, under our system it is all put into the one 
dep6t, and the troops go and get everything they want 
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in the one place. Also in the Indian Army their war-  —Lieut.- 
rant officers do for them the work our officers do for us; Colonel H. C. 
their officers do nothing but administrative work, and Morgar, 
they do no executive work of any kind. In fhe field C.B., D.S.O, 
also their officers in charge of supplies are warrant 5 yj. 1902 
officers really, and I do not think the troops are as 
honestly dealt with as they would be by an officer. 
Otherwise I think their system is a very good one. 


18489. But you prefer our system?—Oh, yes; their 
officers have not the same knowledge as our officers 
have; they have only administrative knowledge, and 
they have no technical knowledge. I think they hardly 
know one thing they issue from another ; they cannot 
tell you the difference between the various supplies they 
issue; they do not know it. 


18490. Is there any other point you wish to direct 
our attention to ?—No. 
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18491. (Chairman.) You have been good enough to 
-give us a précis of the evidence you are prepared to give. 
The first point is with regard to the official position and 
‘functions you occupied during the War ?—I proceeded to 
‘South Africa in October, 1899, as General Officer Com- 
‘manding the Royal Artillery under Sir Redvers Buller. 
On the arrival of Lord Roberts to assume supreme com- 
mand I accompanied him in the same capacity throughout 
‘the campaign. My functions were to advise the Com- 
-mander-in-Chief on all matters connected with Artillery— 
‘to be responsible for the supply and distribution of 
Artillery ammunition, and for the transport in the field 
of ammunition of other arms—to be responsible for the 
administration of the Artillery in regard to personnel, 
materiel and horses, including distribution, postings, 
~transfers, and replacement of casualties, and to take 
“personal command when ordered in case of a general 
«concentration of Artillery. 


18492. You divide your evidence under four heads ?— 
Yes, I propose to divide the subjects I am speaking 
about under the following heads: Materiel ; personnel ; 
horses, mules, etc.; tactics, organisation, and general 
remarks. 

Materiel. 

‘I produce a statement of the different natures of 
-guns employed by us, which shows their relative power 
‘The statement was handed in. Vide Appendix Vol., 
page 193.) I have put all these and the different 
technical information in the form of a statement. I 
thought perhaps you would prefer that to my going 
‘through a long list. 

18493. Could you summarise it at all ?—I am now 
going to summarise a few of the principa! points. 

The 15-pounder gun was the one most largely employed, 
the batteries, Royal Field Artillery being armed with it. 
The popular idea that this was a very obsolete and in- 
ferior weapon is not quite accurate. No other nation 
except the French had a better weapon. The French 
‘had for some years been secretly experimenting with a 
quick-firng gun, and had adopted it. Every other 
ation, including ourselves, was seeking in the same 
‘direction. A great nation cannot hurriedly re-arm its 
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artillery without due experiments. The Boers, on the 
other hand, requiring onlya few guns, were able to go to 
the manufacturers and take whatever was in stock, and 
of the newest pattern. That they suffered from their 
haste and want of precaution I will show presently. I 
would also point out that even at the present moment 
the German Artillery is equipped with a gun which is 
practically the same as our 15-pounder. 


18494. They have no quick-firing guns ?—No. Krupp, 
their official manufacturer, has made some, and I believe 
is anxious for them to be adopted by the Government, but 
I believe the German Emperor does not agree with the 
French system ; he thinks they have gone into a compli- 
cated system. It is interesting to note that the captured 
15-pounders (that is the 15-pounders captured by the Boers 
from us) are said by some officers to have caused more 
annoyance to our troops than any other Boer gun. 


18495. They did use them ?—Yes, they did use them, 
and with very great effect. 


18496. How did they get the ammunition for them ?—-. 
They captured a great deal of our ammunition, and they 
also made ammunition in Johannesburg. They com- 
mandeered the whole of Begbie’s works. Messrs. Begbie 
had very good engineering plant in Johannesburg. They 
were a very large firm of English engineers, and the Boers 
commandeered the whole of their works, turned Begbie 
out, put in Italian workmen and workmen from Creusot, 
and practically turned it into an arsenal and copied our 
ammunition, and made ammunition to fit our guns after 
they had used what they had captured. 





18497. Their own ammunition would not have fitted 
our guns %—No. When | went to Johannesburg I over- 
hauled Begbie’s works, and we found there working 
drawings of how they made the ammunition to fit our 


guns. 

As to the other natures of guns, the Horse Artillery 
were armed with a 123-pounder, concerning which my 
remarks about the 15-pounder would almost equally apply. 


18498. Does that mean that you think the Horse 
Artillery gun was an effective gun !—At that time, ves. 
Of course, it was an old-fashioned gin; being a 12}- 
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qreatest difficulty to get them to make a 123-pounder- 


pounder it was not as powerful as a 15-pounder, but > 
guick-firing gun. 


Major It was not a 


General Sir it was practically on the same system. 


G. H. — quick-firing gun. 18509. Of course, you have the whole of that matter 
er ek 18499. (Sir George Taubman-Goldie.) We have had before this Committee you spoke of ?—Yes. 


information that the Horse Artillery gun was not useful ? 
13 Mar. 1903. —Not useful 2 


— 


18510, The object being to get a gun for Horse Artillery 
with as large a range as possible?—That is it. We want a- 


a 18500. Not effective 7—Was that from experts ? 


18501. I do not know quite what you call an expert— 
not Artillery officers, I must say ?—But even so you 
might have a man who was an expert who was not an 
Artillery officer. 


18502. In your opinion it was a good gun ?—I think 
it was a good gun at the time. There are many faults 
about it, and we shall have a very much better gun. I 
shall presently show how we are to improve it, but at the 
time it was as good as we could get. 


18503. You would not be in favour of abolishing these 
light guns altogether ?—No, the light gun for Horse 
Artillery cannot be abolished. 


18504. And substituting pom-poms?—T do nov 
look upon the pom-pom as an Artillery gun. It has 
its advantages which I will deal with presently, but it was 
not considered by most Artillerymen as an Artillery 
weapon. It has its advantages, but not in that direction. 


18505. (Sir Frederick Darley.) What was the range 
of the Horse Artillery gun—the 124-pounder ?—About 
4,000 yards. 


18506. (Chairman.) It was suggested to us that it 
might be a better arrangement if a gun equivalent to 
the Field Artillery gun was made sufficiently mobile to be 
used as the first gun, and abolish the light gun for Horse 
Artillery altogether 7—That was a theory which was a 
very favourite one at one time, and it always will appeal 
to people to have the same weapon for the two, for the 
Field and the Horse Artillery. The Field Artilleryman 
is tempted to discard shell power and to get the mobility 
of the Horse Artillery ; the Horse Artilleryman tries to get 
more shell power at the expense of mobility, and we had a 
case in our own Service a few years ago which was 
rather interesting. The two met, and we got 
one gun, that is the first 124-pounder breech-loader was 
the same for the Horse Artillery and the Field Artillery. 
The consequence of that was that they had no sooner 
met than they wanted to fly apart, and it was absolutely 
necessary then to go back. The Field Artillery gun had 
only a 124-pounder shell, which was not sufficient in shell 
power, and the Horse Artillery gun had, it is true, a 
124-pounder, but it had not mobility enough. In the 
manceuvres in Berkshire in 1890, the Horse Artillery 
horses died in the shafts in trying to keep up with the 
Cavalry, and that we shall assuredly get if we try to get 
an equipment which is the same for both. 


18507. I do not think that was the proposition ; the 
proposition was that the 15-pounder gun, the Field 
Artillery gun, might be so much lightened as to be used 
by the Horse Artillery, and that for the Artillery, that 
followed with the Infantry, it would be possible to take 
the larger guns which were used in this War for the first 
time, I think ?—I think if you went to any manufacturer 
you would find it would be impossible to lighten the Field 
Artillery gun so that it should go with the Horse Artillery ; 
you would not be able to get a gun to fire that capacity 
of shell, and which would keep up with cavalry. As 
to the question of substituting a heavy gun such as 
the 4°7 for the present field gun, this would be impos- 
sible. Although such a gun can keep up with infantry 
on the march, it cannot move out of a walk. Field 
Artillery must have mobility sufficient to enable it to 
trot to.a flank, or to the head of a column. It must 
be able to change position rapidly when supporting an 
attack, and also in advanced and rearguard actions. 
The necessity for mobility is accentuated by the extent 
of front now occupied by armies in the field. 


18508. I am only putting it to you on account of the 


opinions expressed to us ?—I may say that I speak rather 
with knowledge, because I am President of the Com- 
mittee which is now si tting to introduce a new armament 
into a Horse and Field Artillery, and we have had the 
manutacturers up—we have had Elswick and Vickers 
Maxim—and they cannot do it, They van hardly give 
us now a Horse Artillery quick-firing gun, a 124-pounder 
of the requisite mobility we want. We have had the 


gun for the Horse Artillery that will, when necessary, 
be able to come into line with the Field Artillery at the: 
same range, and have the same man-killing effect at that. 
range, and if you are going to have it fire the same shell: 
you will not be able to make it keep up with Cavalry. 
Presently I am coming to what we are doing now for the 
future, and I have the permission of the Director-General 
of Ordnance to give you any information you like about 
what is being done for the future—what steps we are 
taking. 

The 5-inech field howitzer; much has been expected 
from its lyddite jsbell. During the War the effect. 
of lyddite did not fulfil the exaggerated expectations.. 
The 5-inch howitzers, however, have, under certain 
conditions, and when well handled, proved themselves: 
to be of considerable value, and notably in Natal in the- 
case of the Battery commanded by Major Hamilton- 
Gordon. Of the heavy guns, the 4°7 guns used by the 
Naval Brigade and by the Royal Garrison Artillery, 
the 5-inch guns and 6-inch howitzers used by the Royal 
Garrison Artillery, were very useful and efficient. Two~ 
6-inch guns were used on railway mountings and two on. 
field mountings. A'9°2 gun was also very successfully 
mounted on a railway mounting, and with a detachment 
of the Cape Garrison Artillery travelled over the line as- 
far as Machadodorp. Four 9°45 howitzers accompanied 
the Army to Pretoria in readiness for siege operations. 
I wish to call attention to the number of different. 
natures of guns employed. This is a matter of serious- 
importance. It can readily be understood how enormous. 
was the difficulty of distributing so many sorts of ammu 
nition amongst the various units operating in different 
parts of a vast country, and ensuring that there should be 
no mistake in supplying the right sort to each. I consider 
it 1s a matter of imperial importance to strictly limit the 
number in future, and to insist on the same patterns for 
home, India, and the Colonies. [ suggest that the fol— 
lowing should meet ali field requirements:—A Field 
Artillery gun, a Horse Artillery gun, a Field Artillery 
howitzer, and a heavy battery gun (such as a 4°7 or 
5-inch). Those would be the four natures, instead of 
having, as we had in South Africa altogether, counting 
heavy guns and all, fifteen different sorts of guns in the~ 
field. 


18511. It is obvious that the difficulty with the ammu- - 
nition must have been very great ?—It was enormous. 
It isnot right, and at any moment it might lead to disaster, 


18512. But you managed it all through ?—Yes, I am. 
glad to say there never was any disaster, but it was a» 
very great difficulty, because one had columns moving 
about in all parts of the country, and one not only had to~ 
watch them, but also the different kinds of ammunition 
toacolumn ; some battery happened to get into it with a: 
different kind of ammunition, and it made great complica- 
tion. All that came about a great deal from batteries. 
coming out not having what I call a standardisation. 

Now, with regard to the system of ammunition supply, - 
owing to the extent of country and the number of separate 
operations which were conducted simultaneously, it was- 
not possible to carry out the service system of one ammu- 
nition park providing a large central reserve of ammu- 
nition. It became necessary that each division and the - 
corps troops should have its own complete system of’ 
supply. The ammunition park, therefore, was not: 
mobilised with animals in South Africa—the personnel 
was employed for the formation of advanced ammunition — 
depots on the railway in advance of the Ordnance Store- 
depots. The ammunition columns were each divided 
into two portions—one consisting of B.L. ammunition. 
wagons, S.A.A. carts, and buck-wagons; the other of 
ox-wagons, The B.L. wagons were at first drawn by 
horses, subsequently by mules; the buck-wagons by 
mules. The proportion of ammunition carried by ammu-- 
nition columns was :— 

B.L. Wagons. Buck. Ox. Total. . 


ae 


a 














12-pounder and 15-pounder - 50 100 100 250° 
5-inch Howitzer - ; - 23 27° 100, 1508 
Pom-pom - 3 = - — 1,500 1,500 3.000 
Rounds per rifle S.A.A. Infan- 

oy - ee O-i«w 
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The Infantry were supposed to carry with the unit 177 
rounds per rifle, in addition to the 75 rounds in ammunition 
column, but owing to the amount always available, 
commanders of units generally carried much in excess of 
these numbers. In some cases, under special circumstances, 
as much as 200 rounds were carried by each man on the 
person. The first portions of the ammunition columns 
were able to keep in close touch with their units, whilst 
the ox wagons formed a second line. The latter, when 
necessary, marched to the rear and refilled from the ad- 
vance depots at rail-head, These arrangements worked 
well. On no occasion during the campaign was there any 
failure of supply to any unit, and no instance of wrong 
ammunition being supplied, The behaviour of the 
materiel generally under the prolonged strain to which 
it was subjected may be regarded as eminently 
satisfactory. Major Bushe, R.A., an expert officer, 
who carried out inspections of all the equipments, 
in his last report stated that all Horse and Field Artillery 
equipment was in serviceable condition, only 10 per cent. 
requiring extensive repair or replacement. That was a 
very marked thing about the materiel, and so much so 
that some officers are apt to say that one margin of 
safety was too great, but I think that is hardly a fair 
criticism. ; 

18513. Does that include the guns ?—That includes 
the guns—the whole materiel, guns, ammunition, wagons, 
wheels, metal work, and everything connected with the 
gun and its equipment. 


18514, (Sir Frederick Darley.) I suppose they meant by 
saying it was too great that it increased the weight ?— 
That is what they said, but then of course it is very 
«difficult to bring the margin down, and if you bring the 

-margin down to a fine point you must have a larger 
percentage of breakages. 


18515. That is what they meant, however ?—Yes. 


18516. (Sir John Edge.) Did you include harness ?— 
No, I have got a separate note about the harness. 


18517. (Chairman.) Will you proceed with your state- 
ment ?—The following are the details of gun ammunition 
expended by the Royal Artillery in South Africa from 
October, 1899, to May, 1902. 

Rounds. 
12-pounder B.L. (Royal Horse Artillery) 36,161 
15-pounder B.L. (Royal Field Artillery) 166,548 


5-inch howitzer - . - 9,790 
6-inch howitzer - - - : - 55 
47 Q.F. gun - . - - - 3,035 
5 B.L. gun - - - - - 5,480 
6 Q.F. gun Ay SR eae ia iy; 
6°3 howitzer - = 3 A . "6h 
12-pounder Q.F. gun - > - 6,056 


What I call the 12-pounder Q.F. gun is the Naval pattern 
gun which was put on a field carriage and used principally 
by the Navy. 


124-pounder Vickers-Maxim tN hai 765 
Pom-Poms ee a!) eet IOS 857 
The heaviest expenditure per battery in any action was 
at Magersfontein on the 11th December, 1899: “G” 
Royal Horse Artillery 1,250 rounds, 18th Royal Field 
Artillery 1,012 rounds, 62nd Field Artillery 1,003 rounds, 
75th Royal Field Artillery 924 rounds, an average 
of 1,047 a battery. The greatest previous record 
in any war was made by the Germans at Mars-la-tour, 
viz., average per battery 51, maximum by one battery 
1,164. Although the expenditure was so large through- 
out the War our demands on the War Office were 
at once complied with, and every assistance given 
by the Director-General of Ordnance for prompt replace- 
ment of ammunition and equipment. 

1-pounder Maxims (pom-poms).—Previous to the War 
Messrs. Vickers had sold these only to the Boers and 
Chinese. Owing to its small calibre and_ bursting 
charge the pom-pom cannot compare with the’ Horse 
Artillery gun, either in range or man-killing power, and 
is admittedly not an Artillery weapon. Its effect was 
chiefly moral. It will probably be found useful in 
future by mounted troops on reconnaissance. 

18518. (Sir John Edge.) Would the pom-pom be of any 
use in clearing a barricade, for instance, if you were 
following up a rear guard and the street was barricaded ? 
—No, it would have no effect whatever. 
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18519. And the Horse Artillery gun would?—The Major-_ 
Horse Artillery might not either. ‘gk Sir 
18520. But it would be much more effective 1—Yes, yopshall, 


much more effective. The pom-pom would beabsolutely x.¢.p., RA. 
useless, and you might as well fire with a pea-shooter 
against any sort of barricade. Its great use out there 13 Mar. 1903, 
was that it was a very good weapon for clearing sniping rll 
parties, and the Artillery liked it very much for that 
reason. 
18521. (Sir Frederick Darley.) What space does the 
bursting charge of a pom-pom cover ?—The bursting 
effect of a pom-pom is extremely local; for instance, 
Captain De Horsey, R.N., when he was taking the guns 
into action, had a pom-pom shell burst between his two 
feet, and only one piece went into him, and that was the 
brass fuse that went into his ankle. The burst is very 
slight. Of course, if the pom-pom itself hits you it is a big 
bullet of a pound weight, but its bursting charge is trivial, 
and it cannot be otherwise with only a pound shell. 


18522. (Chairman.) How was it that it had so much 
effect ?—At the ranges it is used at you can see the shell 
striking the ground and making a slight puff of smoke, 
and therefore it is more effective than a small machine 
gun which fires only a small bullet, because that does not 
burst at all; the pom-pom has a bursting charge and 
makes a little puff, and therefore if you make a bad 
shot the first time you see the puff, and the elevator 
can be corrected according to the fall of the shell. 
There is the great moral effect of seeing the shell 
burs\jng nearer and nearer to one as corrections are 
made. 

With regard to the Boer Artillery.—The Boer Artillery 
consisted of :— 


Transvaal : 
Four Creusot 155 mm. size guns (Long Toms) 6in. 
Six Creusot field guns 75 mm., 3in. 
Eight Krupp field guns, 75 mm., 3in. 
Four Krupp howitzers, 120 mm., 4°7in. 
Two Maxim-Nordenfeldt field guns, 3in. 
Twenty-two Maxim-Nordenfeldt field guns, 13in. 
One Skoda field gun, 75 mm. (3in.), and about 15 
others practically obsolete and never used. 


Orange Free State: 
Fourteen Krupp field guns, 75 mm. (3in.), of same 


pattern as those of the Transvaal, besides a few 
odd guns of no practical value. 


Although these guns have relatively a longer range than 
ours their effect was much minimised by their faulty 
ammunition, which probably had been hurriedly bought 
and never tested. For instance, many thousands of 
fuses were fired in the Long Tom shells before the Boers 
discovered that, owing to an inherent defect in the fuse, 
the ammunition was quite useless. 


18523. Did they rectify it afterwards 7—They rectified 
it afterwards; they got these fuses back and filed off 
the thread; they found that the thread by which you 
screwed in the fuse into the bush of the shell was too 
deep a thread, and the shank of the fuse was too small 
compared witn the head, and, therefore, on the shock 
of discharge this used to shear off and the fuse used to 
drop out of the shell, so that when the shell arrived at 
its destination it had no fuse, and naturally did not 
burst. The extreme ranges employed also rendered 
their fire ineffective owing to the high angle of descent 
of their common shell and the small remaining velocity 
of the shrapnel bullets. It was not uncommon for our 
men to be shelled by the Boers and for the shrapnel 
bullets to fall off their clothing like hailstones, not pene- 
trating. The Boers were very fond of firing at extremely 
long ranges, at such ranges that there was practically 
no effective velocity left in the shrapnel bullet. The'r 
dispersion by single guns, though a necessity, was carried 
out without any arrangement for concerted action, 
and often failed to have any effect. They had very 
few guns, and I think it was a wise proceeding 
on their part to divide their guns; they placed their 
guns everywhere, but they never had any system cf 
signalling so as to bring a fire to bear on any point, 
and therefore they never really stopped us or had any 
concentrated effect. Their whole system consisted in 
saving detachments ; they used to dig a hole near the 
gun, one man used to pull the lanyard and run into the 
hole where all the others were, and they used to lie there 
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until one fire had ceased ; firing the gun attracted our 
a they used all to lie in this trench they had 
dug perhaps 20 or 30 yards away until our fire slacked, 
and then they used to come out and fire another round, 


K.C.B.,R A. and that system is very much admired by some of our 


13 Mar. 1903. 


people, but I do not see that it had any effect. It cer- 
tainly saved the detachment, but we try to teach our 
men that that is not tbe only thing to be done. 


19524, (Sir George Taubman-Goldie.) Are you still 
in favour of massing guns ?— Under certain circumstances, 
but I am going to speak about that presently; I am 
going to give my views upon that. At the same time 
it should be borne in mind that though the actual physical 
effect of the Boer artillery fire was small, it frequently 
caused annoyance and delay. Also, if the enemy use 
long range fire the moral effect on our troops is bad if 
our Artillery has not an equal range, even if neither 
fire have much real effect. The important lesson as 
regards materiel, demonstrated by the late war was 
the utter inefficiency as man-killers of common shell 
(even of 100 lb. weight) fired from guns even against 
defined and located targets, and the efficiency of good 
time shrapnel under similar circumstances. 


18525. (Chairman.) We have had some _ evidence 
that there is an advantage in common shell, as I under- 
stand it, because it has more effect upon the enemy in 
their trenches, it makes them show themselves, whereas 
with the shrapnel they simply keep hidden, and therefore 
some common shell carried with a gun is an advantage ? 
With the field gun experiments for years were carried 
out on this subject, and there is abundant evidence, 
I think, that with the modern field gun the common 
shell has no more advantage than your shrapnel shell 
used with a percussion fuse. You can always use your 
shrapnel as a percussion shell, and it bursts when it hits 
the ground, and it has been proved by experiment for 
many years that that is quite as effective as, and more so, 
than the common shell, and therefore it is no use carrying 
about a separate ammunition which is not a man-killer, 
and which you cannot use as time shrapnel. The ad- 
vantage of the time shrapnel is that you carry only one 
ammunition, which you can use as a percussion shell or 
as a time shell. 


18526. (Sir John Edge.) Would the percussion shrapnel 
shell be as useful against stone sangars, for instance, as 
the common shell ?—Quite. 


18527. You mean that anything that common shell 
could do the percussion shrapnel would do ?—Yes, that 
is the great point, and it is not known by officers who 
talk about common shell; naturally, a great many of the 
officers out there who talked about common shell really 
did not know that all these experiments had been carried 
out, and that the whole thing had been threshed out 
over and over again; for instance, they wanted some 
years ago to destroy a coastguard quarter at Lydd which 
was no longer used, and they very wisely, instead of 
pulling it down fired at it, and had experiments as to the 
efficacy of common shell and shrapnel against the building, 
and it was found that practically the percussion shrapnel 
was just as good, that is to say that of two walls in a room 
one wall will keep out neither; they will both go 
through one wall, and the second wall will stop both. 
That was a very important experiment. 


18528. (Chairman.) Did they use the percussion 
shrapnel in the war ?—Yes, we always do; at ranges 
beyond the setting of the time fuse—beyond the extreme 
limit of the time fuse—you are obliged to use it as a 
percussion shell, 


18529. I am only giving you the opinions that have 
been expressed to us by several commanders of columns ; 
do you think that is under a misapprehension ?—I think 
that is entirely under a misapprehension ; I think it all 
comes from officers judging of these things only from 
the gun end of the range. The officers mostly who 
talk about these things have never seen the effect of 
projectiles at the target end of the range. I may say 
that the object of all Field Artillery ammunition is 
man-killing and not the damage of material. We have 
fur uany years acknowledged that it is impossible to do 
any damage to material witk/either epmmon or time 
shrapnel. We do not attempt it, and not only that, 
bit we do not profess in the Artillery to kill, people who 
get underground, with time shrapnel. 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE: 


18530. (Sir John Edge.) Assuming, for the purpose 
of the question, that it was found that shrapnel only made 
the Boers lie close in their trench, and that common shill 
turned them out of their trench, can you account for the 
difference in effect ?—Yes, I can ; I think it is very likely 
that that might have happened in that particular case, 
because the reason for that, I should say, would be that 
the flight of the bullets of the shrapnel over the trench 
always has the effect of keeping the men down in the 
trench, and that is generally our only object in firing at 
trenches, to keep the men down in the trench and prevent 
them firing on our Infantry who are advancing. In the 
case you mention I should think it very probable that 
the common shell naturally did not burst in the air, and 
by very good luck fell in the trench, and, naturally, if a 
shell falls right into a trench among the men they: will 
clear out. 


18531. (Chairman.) I think that the point of view 
from which it was put was the difficulty of seeing the 
Boers at all, they were always so much hidden, and if 
they had a common shell thrown in amongst them under 
those circumstances they showed themselves, and enabled 
our men to get the range 7—-I never saw that sort of case 
happen myself. At Paardeberg we had common shell of 
quite a different nature; we had the 4°7 firing at the 
Boers in their trenches, and we also had the howitzers 
firing at the Boers in their trenches, and we never made 
them move. Their trenches were exceedingly hard to 
locate at Paardeberg ; the river bed was very deep, and 
our 4°7 guns and our howitzers never made them leave 
their trenches, although they were firing nothing but 
common shell, and common shell of a large nature. 


18532. (Sir John Hopkins.) | thnk the strong point 


made by those in favour of carrying more common shell - 


was the larger bursting charge that the common. shell 
carried ; the difference between the bursting charge of 
the shrapnel and the common shell is very great I take it, 
as the one is simply to break the wall of the shell con- 
taining the bullets, and the other is for explosive 
effect ?—Yes. 


18533. And in the evidence before us we have 
had it very strongly from many officers that they 
prefer a larger quantity of common shell to be 
carried ?—May I go into that a little fully, because it iz 
an interesting point, and if you will allow me I will go into 
the history of the abolition of common shell. What you 
are stating as having been told you I think might have 
applied to a common shell of a past period ; when we used 
iron common shells with a bursting charge, the effect of 
that explosion on the shell was that the iron shell broke 
up into several pieces. That was when guns were fired 
with a small initial velocity, and you were able to use 
iron common shell with great advantage, because the 
cast iron broke up so on the ignition of the bursting 
charge, but presently we bad to introduce guns of a much 
higher muzzle velocity, and the moment those guns were 
introdueed we were obliged to do away with cast iron 
as the material for common shell, because the cast iron 
shell could not stand the shock of discharge of the gun, 
and used to break up at the muzzle. That was the reason 
why cast iron bad to be given up. The material would 
not stand the shock of these heavier discharges owing 
to the necessity for higher muzzle velocity. We then 
had to introduce steel common shell, and they had to be 
made of tough steel to stand the discharge. Then what 
happened to our common shell, and would happen if 
we were to introduce common shell, was that every shell, 
when it exploded, did not burst at all; it simply ripped 
and let the gas out. You could get specimens of that 
from our Arsenals ; they must have kept many of them. 
That went on for some years, and it became perfectly 
apparent that it was no use at all as a man-killer, Of 
course, if one of these shells exploded on a man it killed 
that one man, but it had no explosive effect ; although 
there was a much larger charge of powder inside the shell 
than in the shrapnel. the only effect was to make a rent 
in the shell; the shell very rarely went into even two 
pieces, and it just made a rip. 


18534. (Sir John Edge.) It did not break up ?—Not 
at all, and if you were to introduce common shell into 
our guns now, especially with the velocities we have, 
you would have exactly the same result. The people 
who ask, ‘‘ Why not have common shell with its large 
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bursting charge ?” are thinking of the old common shell, 
and they do not know what has been going on. 


18535. (Sir John Hopkins.) In connection with field 
operations a great many witnesses are unanimous as to 
the effect of common shell in the field as against shrapnel ? 
—Did the witnesses see the shells after they burst ? 


18536. They judged by the effect on the enemy, I 
fancy—witness after witness ?—The evidence that I have 
seen, and I think you will find it all recorded in the office 
of the Director-General of Ordnance—the evidence of 
all the people in South Africa which I took before I came 
away from Pretoria—from our Artillerymen in the field, 
was unanimous about the inefficiency of common shell. 
The evidence that I have got is overwhelming. 


_ 18537. (Sir George Taubman-Goldie.) Has there been 
any official enquiry on the question ?—Certainly. 


18538. Is there any document issued on the matter ?— 
The Commander-in-Chief would be able to give you the 
reports of all the Artillery officers on the spot, because 
L took them all before I Jeft Pretoria, and handed in a 
report about it. 


18539. (Sir John Hopkins.) Was there any segment 
shell used ?—Not by us, not by our Regular Artillery ; 
they may have been used by one or two private batteries 
that came out, but not Service Batteries. 


18540, Are you using segment shell now ?—No. 


18541. You have given it up ?—Yes. It would be 
worth while getting the evidence if you wish it, and I could 
arrange to get it for you. 


18542. (Chazrman.) It is rather a technical point 7— 
I can say generally that the evidence on the part of 
Artillery officers who were shelled by the Boers throughout 
the campaign is overwhelming against the efficacy of 
common shell. I think it is unanimous. 


18543. (Sir George Taubman-Goldic.) Did you take 
-he evidence of any Cenerals of Divisicns ?—No, I took 
she evidence of all the Artillery officers. [ had a Committee 
in Pretoria while they were all red-hot about it. I thought 
it useful to get it then, and it has been all recorded and 
officially filed. 


18544. (Chairman.) I think we should see your 
Report ?—If you wish, I can get it for you; you would 
like to get ali the evidence bearing on the subject of 
common shell ? * 


18545. Yes ?—I will get it.* JI still adhere to this, 
that the evidence of people about Artillery fire must be 
discounted unless they actually have seen the effect of 
the shell. I can state one of the reasons why common 
shell was abolished. While the discussion was going on 
at home about its abolition the one thing that impelled 
the Government at home to abolish it, was a strong 
letter that came in from Lord Roberts, then Commander- 
in-Chief in India, and he urged that it should be removed 
at once as being most useless. I could get you that 
jetter as I have a copy of it at home. That was some 
13 years ago when this was discovered about the uselessness 
of this shell that only gaped and did not burst. 


18546. I think we should like to see that, too ?—I will 
have that put in with this other evidence, if you wish it. + 


18547. (Sir Frederick Darley.) Can you make a 
segment shell also a shrapnel shell 7—No, it is quite a 
different effect ; with the segment shell it depends on 
the segments being dispersed by centrifugal force. 


18548. It is cut up into pieces 7—Yes, and when the 
shell opens the centrifugal force spreads the different 
segments and you have a large bursting charge. 


18549. I see that this evidence was given at question 
17047 ; the Chairman put the question: “ The effect of 
the long range guns of the Boers was moral rather than 
actual? (4.) Yes. (Q.) How is it that if a shell dropped 
among you it did no harm? (A.) I cannot explain it. 
There was the case at Poplar Grove, where the Boers 
got the range of my Naval battery exactly, and they 
dropped shells into the battery for a good hour. I asked 
the officer commanding if he thought he ought to change 
his position, and he said he did not mind in the least, 
and he stayed there, and they dropped shells among 
that battery and never even touched a man, a mule or 
wagon, or anything else. It was not that they were 
firing badly, they were firing very well, and they probably 
thought they were doing tremendous execution, dropping 


shells into the middle of us. (Q.) Was that shrapnel? = Mayor- 
(A.) That was segment shell. (Q.) Did the shells burst ? General Sir 
(A.) Yes, they burst. (Q.) And still did no damage ? “os a i 
(A.) No, it so happened that for a whole hour making ~ eae =n a 
good practice they never hit a thing” ?—I can explain “~"? "** 
that from my own observation of their fire. I have seen 13 war, 1903, 
the same sort of thing, and there was no doubt in my 
mind what happened, because I have seen the shells 
fall, It was due to firing at an extreme range; if you 
fire at an extreme range you have an extreme angle 
of descent, and when your shell goes into the ground at 
that angle, the effect is only upwards. I have known 
cases of men going to a 100 lb. shell dropped near them 
like that and picking every piece of the shell out of 
the hole; it buries itself before it explodes, and it goes 
in so vertically that there is no lateral effect. That sort 
of thing continually happened during the War, and that 
is why [ mentioned it in my statement. 


18550. That is why I asked you as to whether a shrapnel 
shell could be combined with a segment; you say youcannot 
do it?—No, if you have these segments you have very 
little space inside for the powder. You havea long narrow 
cylindrical space inside fur the powder, and you could 
not put bullets into that, and yet keep up a powder 
charge sufficient to throw your fragments apart. 


18551. (Sir George Taubman-Goldie.) And does your 
objection to the somewhat vertical fall of a shell apply 
in a lesser degree to howitzer fire? We have had a 
good deal of evidence in favour of howitzers as against 
guns of lower trajectory 7—Yes, it does apply a good 
deal to howitzers, but the point about a howitzer is 
that you really must have it at a high angle because 
you want to search out cover, and you want it to drop 
into trenches and sheltered places. What I object to is 
an excessive high angle fire for field guns, because you 
lose the effect in that way ; with field guns you want a 
danger zone in depth as well. 


18552. In fact you do not look upon field guns as 
things that can clear trenches at all ?—No, you cannot 
clear trenches with field guns, and nobody would attempt 
it. All that you can do with trenches with field guns 
is to make the people keep their heads down and save 
your own men from being fired at when they attack. 


18553. I think that accounts for a good deal of the 
difference of opinion between you and the generals, 
and others who have given their evidence here ?— 
I think a good many people do not know that; for 
instance, I have read about the enormous amount of 
ammunition we fired, and a great many people demand 
a return of how many people we killed with all that, 
but that is not the point; Artillery fire sometimes 1s: 
not meant to kill—it is meant to save your own people. 
If you get a rabbit into a hole and you go on firing you 
keep it in there, but you will not kill it. 





18554. (Sir Frederick Darley.) It is not so much to kill 
the enemy as to provide a zone of safety for your own 
people ?—Very often; in fact, in all future wars it is. 
recognised that an Infantry attack will only be possible. 
when the Artillery are firing along the whole front of the- 
enemy, and making them keep down, and that will be 
the only way in which a frontal! attack will be possible in 
future in consequence of smokeless powder and the. 
magazine rifle. 

18555. (Sir George Taubman-Goldie.) And for that sort. 
of fire shrapnel will be much more valuable than common 
shell ?—Much more. 


18556. (Chairman.) Your next head 1s future arma- 
ment ’—Immediately after the return of Lord Roberts. 
in January, 1901, a committee of officers of Horse and 
Field Artillery, who had served in the War, was appointed 
for the purpose of introducing a new armament of the 
Horse and Field Artillery. The Committee have recom-- 
mended the introduction of a quick-firing field gun, firing- 
a shell of 183 lbs., with every modern improvement. 
including shields, with such range and power that it has 
a shrapnel man-killing effect at 6,000 yards, and of no 
greater weight behind teams than at present. 


18557. That is to take the place of the field guns 7— 
That is in place of our present 15-pounder ; we projose 
to have an 18}-pounder. A similar Horse Artillery gun 
of same range and shrapnel effect, but with a 124 Ib. shell! - 
weight behind teams 28 ewts., or 2 ewts. lesg than the 
present Service gun. 














* The Report was subsequently sent to the Commission. 
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18558. Less than the present Horse Artillery gun ?— 
Two ewts. less than our present Horse Artillery gun: a 
field howitzer of the same weight behind teams as the 
field gun, firing a 40 Ibs. shell, and with greatly increased 
range. Two batteries each of the 18}-pounder and 123- 
pounder will be issued this year for final trial at practice. 
We have been trying these guns all last year at Shoebury- 
ness and at Okehampton, and they are being made by 
the Elswick firm and Vickers Maxim. We have been able 
to get this increased power owing to the great improvement 
that has taken place of late years in the manufacture 
of steel. That is all I put down about our new equipment, 
but if there is any other point I will be glad to explain. 
The French quick-firing gun, which, up to now, is the 
best of that type, is a 14 or 15-pounder, so that we have 
gone considerably ahead with our 18}-pounder. 


18559. What about the heavy guns ?—That does not 
come under my Committee ; we are only concerned with 
the Field and Horse Artillery. 


18560. Would it not be intended to have heavy guns 
in the field in future ?—Yes, it is intended to have them ; 
amongst the different types I mentioned as accompanying 
the Army in the field, I think you will find I said a Field 
Artillery gun, a Horse Artillery gun, a Field Artillery 
howitzer, and a heavy battery gun (such as a 4°7 or 5- 
inch). 

18561. And it would be intended that a heavy gun of 
that description would accompany a column in the field ? 
—Yes, but it dues not come under the province of my 
Committee that I am President of ; we have only to deal 
with the Field and Horse Artillery gun, and therefore 
any information that I gave you about that gun would 
be hearsay. I would be glad to tell you what I have 
heard, but it would not be direct evidence. 


18562. You can say what your evidence is as to the 
work of these guns in the field 7—I think they were 
extremely useful, and as J have said, as long as the Boers 
or anybody else have a long range gun against us we are 
bound, even if only for the moral effect, to have a gun 
of equal range. 


18563. And they can be made sufficiently mobile ?— 
They can be for their own particular r6le; we are 
going to have three batteries of them. I know that 
three batteries of 4°7 guns of four guns each are 
coming to Aldershot this summer. They are going to 
form part of the corps Artillery at Aldershot, and they 
are to be manned by companies of Garrison Artillery, 
and they are to have horses to drag them, but it is con- 
templated, I believe, to have traction engines. They 
are experimenting with traction engines, but I am only 
telling you what I hear. 


18564. It was the experience in the War that it was 
possible to take them about even with columns which 
were continually on the march ?—Perfectly ; they accom- 
panied Infantry the whole time; of course, one had 1o 
arrange, and if you wanted to use your 4°7 early in the 
day you took care to put it well at the head of the column, 
but the team of oxen was quite capable of keeping up 
with the Infantry. 


18565. (Sir Frederick Darley.) How many horses would 
it take to draw a 4°7 gun ?—I think the weight is going 
to be 4 tons, and they are going to have eight horses. 
1 do not know whether that will be sufficient, but that 
is what they are going to try. Eventually the idea is to 
have traction engines. 


_ 18566. (Chairman.) You think there was an advantage 
in these heavy guns, the 4°7 guns ?—Undoubtedly, I 
think they were very effective. 


18567. It had not been recognised before the War ?— 
No. It had in India ; we had in India the heavy battery 
—the 40-pounder—for many years. 


18568. But in equipping the expedition for South 
Africa it was not suppled ?—No. 


18569. (Sir Frederick Darley.) What is the weight of 
the projectile of the 4°7 gun 7—A 50 Ib, shell. 


18570. So that 
pounder %—Yes ; 
present day-are 
their weight ow 
and material. 


mr eri: hairman) Will you proceea with your state- 
ment ‘the saddlery and harness were found to be 


too heavy. A much lighter pattern is now being tried in 


it is a more powerful gun than the 40- 
you will find that all the guns of the 
Much more poyerful in comparison with 
Ing to the improvements in manufacture 
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which the great feature is the substitution of breast 
harness for the neck collar. That has been sanctioned ; 
we have that now at Aldershot with the breast harness 
and with the harness considerably lightened, wire traces, 
and, in fact, the horses are in a sort of skeleton harness. 


Personnel. 


Now as to personnel. The following isa statement of the 
Artillery employed in South Africa from 1899 to 1902 :— 
Royal Horse Artillery, 10 batteries and three ammunition 
columns; Royal Field Artillery, 15 brigade divisions, 
45 batteries, and nine ammunition columns; Royal 
Garrison Artillery, 14 companies, two mountain batteries, 
pom-poms, 22 sections; Canadian Artillery, three field 
batteries; City Imperial Volunteers, one field battery ; 
Elswick, one field battery ; Australian, one field battery ; , 
New Zealand, one field battery. 


SUMMARY. 
Officers and men - - - Ce C0, 00) 
Fied -~ - - litte - 372. 
Guns { Garrison and Heavy’ - =| [hen gears vt) 
Mountains - - - - - - 3 
Pooi-poms jos +. so pi ee 44 


The capacity of the Royal Artillery officer in every 
respect. was universally acknowledged. Every general 
and column commander bore testimony to his efficiency, 
I attribute this result to his early training at the Royal 
Military Academy, and to the excellent system in a battery 
by which he at once as a young officer obtains responsibility 
and command of a section. He comes into the Artillery 
to make it a profession, and he is in every way encouraged 
todoso. Itisnot true of the Artillery officer that keenness 
in his work is unfashionable... The physical and intellectual 
capacity of the men was also very good—naturally there 
was a falling off in training of the men sent out late in 
the War. The standard of physique of the gunner in 
the Royal Field Artillery was too low. ‘This has 
just been raised (A.O. 51, March, 1903). As regards 
both officers and men their devotion and discipline 
under fire were the admiration of the whole Army. 
For many years our Artillery had been striving to 
train for war—great efforts had been made in this 
direction in practical gunnery, and especially in a 
rigid system of fire discipline, and in practising re- 
placement of casualties. Then the guerilla stage of the 
war was entered on, and the work of the artillery as gunners 
was over; they were largely employed as Mounted Rifles 
and acquitted themselves equally creditably in this role. 
As an instance of the keen spirit amongst the men and 
their previous good training—210 Non-Commissioned 
Officers and gunners were called for from Aidershot last. 
year for mounted rifle work. These men had never 
used a rifle, but in a few weeks’ training before embark- 
ation 208 became “ marksmen.” 


18572. Were those men got from the same class as 
the Infantry soldier !—Entirely. There is no difference ; 
there is no selection for the Artillery. 


18573. How is it that they develop into such intelligent 
men ?—I attribute it very much to the system I have 
spoken of—the good system of the young officer being 
at once put in command of an organisation, and also 
to the continual training for gunnery that our men 
have been getting for many years—the systematic 
continual training of their eyesight to practise them 
in laying the gun. 

18574. (Sir George Taubman-Goldie.) You think highly 
of the training of the cadets at Woolwich ?—Speaking 
generally, yes. 


18575. Do you see any reason why an equally good 
training should not be introduced into Sandhurst ?—No, 
but I should not like to say anything about it because 
I do not know what the training there is. 


18576. But you do not see any reason why it should 
not be equal to Woolwich ?—No. 


18577. (Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal.) Do you 
know anything of the officers who were trained in the 
Royal Military College at Canada ? Have you seen any 
of them ?7—I have; I know a Royal Engineer officer 
who was trained there. 


18578. But there are a good many of them in the 
Army ?—Yes, they have a very good reputation in the 
Service, and particularly the one I have met—and of 
course we all know about him—Colonel Girouard.: 
He was an excellent man in the Royal Engineers in 
South Africa, and he was chief of the railway system. 
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18579. He proved himself a very able man, but I 
think there are many other capable officers from the 
Royal Military College in Canada. According to the 
‘system in force there are four commissions given to suc- 
cessful cadets each year—the highest in the examination 
has the option of entering the Engineers, while the 
others go to the Artillery, Cavalry and Infantry. In 
‘some years the number of commissions is increased }— 
[ have two at Aldershot now, I remember, and they are 
very good officers indeed. 


18580. So that in a sense there is a selection for the 
fngineers and Artillery from this College ?—From 
‘Canada, yes. 


18581. (Sir Frederick Darley.) Had you an oppor- 
tunity of seeing the Australian battery of Artillery 7— 
Not personally. 

18582. It was from New South Wales ?—I had very 
good reports of it always. 


18583. They were commanded by a Regular Artillery 
officer _—I had very good reports of them always. 


_ 18584. Colonel Smith is an Artillery officer ?—Yes, 
$. C. U. Smith, I know the officer you mean—a very 
-efficient officer. 

18585. I believe he got them into a very high state 
-of efficiency-——— 

18586. (Chairman.) What is your next point ?—The 
supply and quality of drafts was satisfactory. Between 
October, 1899, and May, 1902, 4,870 men were sent out. 
In every way our demands for officers and men were 
promptly met by the Adjutant-General. It is impossible 
‘“-to give enough eredit for this, considering that in addi- 
tion to replacing our Jarge casualties, 59 new batteries 
of Horse and Field Artillery were raised at home during 
the war. ’ 

As regards training the Artillery soldier for efficiency 
‘in the future, sufficient inducements should be offered 
to the non-commissioned officers and artificers in the way 
-of promotion and prospects. The Artillery man is at a 
disadvantage in these respects compared with men of 
other arms. In the Infantry and Cavalry every man 
has a chance of rising to be a regular regimental officer ; 
‘this cannot be so in the Artillery, owing to the necessity 
-of a higher technical education. This makes it all the 
more necessary that our men should at least have the 
same chance as others in the matter of commissions as 
‘riding-masters, quartermasters, and in warrant and 
regimental ranks. For instance, there are 61 riding- 
masters and quartermasters in the Cavalry for 17,873 
non-commissioned officers and men ; 41 in the Horse and 
Field Artillery for 30,718 non-commissioned officers and 
‘men. 


18587. (Sir George Taubman-Goldie.) How long do 
-you think it takes to make a good gunner of Field Artillery? 
—About two years. 


18588. (Sir Frederick Darley.) Are the terms of enlist- 
‘ment the same in the Artillery as in the Line ?—Yes, it is 
three years with the colours and nine in the reserve; 
but after six months a man can extend his service with 
the colours to eight years. 


18589. (Chairman.) What is your next point ?—The 
role of Artillery in future war will be greatly increased in 
‘importance. ‘This, in addition to all the modern develop- 
iments of fire tactics and quick-firmg equipments, will 
inake it necessary to have the officers of Artillery highly 
educated in their profession. The requisite standard 
cannot be maintained if the officer has no prospect of a 
career in the higher ranks of the regiment, and if, at the 
same time, all high commands in the Army are closed 
against him. As regards a prospect in the regiment, it is 
‘becoming a proverb that the Artillery officer’s career is 
-over after he has done his time as Major Commanding a 
battery. To-day the position of the Lieutenant-Colonels and 
Colonels as regards chance of employment is deplorable, 
and they are in despair as regards future employ- 
ment. There are sixty Lieutenant-Colonels and there are 
six Colonels regimentally employed in the Horse 
and Field Artillery; whereas in the Infantry there is a 
Colonel Commanding a Regimental District for about 
every two Lieutenant-Colonels. In the late War there was 
only one instance of an Artillery officer commanding a 
Division, and there is a general feeling amongst Artillery 
officers that they are practically debarred in peace time 
from obtaining any higher Army commands. As regards 
the want of regimental prospects this can be remedied 
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by the appointment of colonels in each Army Corps to 
command the divisional and Corps Artillery respectively. 
I will show presently how this can be done under the 
new organisation of Army Corps. As regards Army 
commands, there does not appear any reason why Artillery 
officers, if qualified, should not be allowed a fair share. 
Their efficiency in war is universally recognised, and it 
seems contrary to justice and to the interests of the public 
service not to employ them. 

The want of a reserve of officers was much felt. Practi- 
cally, we have no reserve of officers, for no young officers 
exist in the reserve, and the older officers are so out of 
date as to make them of value only for depdts, ete., during 
war. Officers, therefore, were taken from_ batteries 
lower down on the roster than those that were being 
mobilised and appointed to ammunition columns; the 
result was that when those batteries were required to be 
mobilised trained officers were not available. 


_ 18590. That was a difficulty that was felt throughout 
the Army ?—Yes, right through, I believe. 

18591. (Sir George Taubman-Goldie.) Have you any 
remedy to suggest {—I think it would be possible to 
have a sort of Militia reserve, officers who had left the 
Army early in life, as they often do, and if they were 
induced by being allowed to wear their uniform and keep 
their rank, and to come out say with the Militia once a 
year, so as to just keep them in touch, one might do 
something in that way. 


18592. Would you bring them back as subalterns in 
time of war ?—They would come back with the same 
rank as they left with; majors came back during the 
War, and were commanded by people who had_ been 
their own subalterns in some cases, but they did not mind. 


18593. And it worked ?—Yes,. I think in war time 
that makes no difficulty. 


Horses, Mules, ete. 


18594. (Chairman.) What is your next point ?—The 
supply of horses was adequate, and the quality satisfactory, 
until perhaps quite the later stages. The English “* ’bus ” 
horse was the best for Artillery purposes, and hardiest. 
The mules were good, and easily kept in condition—they 
were found most useful in the ammunition columns. 
It is very important that all remounts should be landed 
in anticipation of requirements, so that they may be got 
into condition before being put to hard work. 


18595. You say something in your précis about ex- 
penditure ; have you anything to say about the expendi- 
ture on horses and mules ?—Of course, the expenditure, 
or wastage, was very great, and I think in the Artillery 
that was not due to want of horse-mastership, because 
we pay a great deal of attention to that in peace time, 
and I think if you were to ask genera!s and com- 
manders—— 


18596. We have had a great deal of evidence to that 
effect, that the Artillery horse-mastership was distinetly 
the best ?—It is always acknowledged. I have often 
heard officers congratulate me on the fine example our 
officers showed in the cate of their horses, and how much 
they saved their horses. I think the wastage of 
horses was due to that point I have emphasised 
there. Iam not blaming anybody; it could not 
be helped at certain stages of the campaign, but 
horses were taken out of the hot hold of a ship, they were 
in fairly delicate condition from the voyage, and they 
were put into open trucks and travelled three or four 
nights like that. It is impossible to feed and water 
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horses properly under these conditions, and they were - 


taken out of the trucks and immediately went on a long 
march under service conditions. If you do that, of 
course, you must lose horses, but sometimes it cannot 
be avoided. 


Tactics, Organisaticn and General Remarks. 


The value of cover and the power of concealed guns, 
rendered practicable by smokeless powder, has come out 
strongly. The Boers had few guns and dispersed them 
over a large extent of front, and this led us in many cases 
to breaking up batteries into sections, and to the use 
of the section as a fire unit. The great efficacy of the 
battery as a fire unit consists of its employing a stream of 
fire 100 yards wide—and there are other advantages 
such as the control and supervision of the fire by the 
Major. Provided, however, control of fire can be kept, 
every latitude should be allowed a commander to disperse, 
when he thinks it advantageous to do so in accordance 
with the tactical situation and ground. Experiments 
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Major. have been carried out during the past year in these 
General Sir subjects. The necessary instruments have been. pro- 
G. H. vided for firing with accuracy from hidden positions. 
Marshall, The necessity for the provision of heavy guns with 
CB, RA. th6 geld Army was one of the most striking lessons of 
} Mar. 1903, the War, and this will lead to the introduction of a 
aioe " five-inch gun, three batteries of which will form part of 
the corps artillery of each Army Corps. 


18597. (Sir George Taubman-Goldie.) Are any foreign 
nations adopting the heavy gun now ?—Not that I 
have heard. 


18598. (Sir John Hopkins.) What is the size of 
your batteries now ? Is the number of guns still six 7— 
The field battery and the horse Artillery six. 


18599. (Sir Frederick Darley.) Is it six in time of 
peace ?—Yes; we have varied sometimes in the lower 
establishments and have had four gun batteries, but 
six is the normal condition in peace time, but batteries 
on the lower establishment do not have horses for all 
six guns, 

18600. (Chairman.) What is your next point 7— 
Hitherto Artillery has been organised in peace time 
on a system quite different to that in war. Thus a 
general commanding a Division in war found himself 
for the first time with Artillery forming part of his com- 
mand. Since January Ist, each Division has two Brigade 
Divisions of Artillery, each consisting of three batteries— 
these form part of the Divisional General’s command, 
and he is responsible for their discipline, training, and 
efficiency for service. This is a great advance not only 
in the training of Artillery, but also in the training of 
our generals commanding Divisions. In the past it has 
been quite common for a general to be ignorant of the 
elementary principles of Artillery tactics, fire, and effect 
of projectiles, and supply of ammunition. In order, 
however, to render this system effective, there should be 
a colonel appointed to command each divisional Artillery. 
It will also be impossible to get efficient officers if no 
opportunity be given in peace time for training in the 
higher commands. As our new system is copied from 
the Germans it is interesting to compare it with the 
German arrangement in peace:—Each Division has 
four Brigade Divisions of Artillery—that is double what 
we have. For every two Brigade Divisions there is a 
colonel in command, and a general commands the four 
Brigade Divisions. Thus with a German Division there 
are 72 guns, and the higher Artillery commanders are 
one general and two colonels. In their Army Corps, 
which consists of two Divisions, there are, therefore, 
144 guns under the command of two Artillery generals 
and four colonels. Compare this with our method. 
Our Army Corps consists of three Divisions; each 
Division has two Brigade Divisions of Artillery, or 36 guns. 
Total divisional Artillery, 108 guns. In addition we have 
a Corps Artillery, viz.:—One Brigade Division (two bat- 
teries) Royal Horse Artillery—12 guns; one Brigade 
Division of howitzers (three batteries), 18 guns; and 
one Brigade Division of three heavy batteries, 12 guns. 
Total Corps Artillery, 42 guns. The total, therefore, 
of our Army Corps Artillery is 150 guns. For these 
one general commanding is considered necessary, and 
no colonels. This seems an unsound system, as on 
mobilisation for war four colonels would have to be 
appointed, three for divisional and one for Corps Artillery, 
who would have had no previous training in command. 

Then as to efficiency in gunnery. The training in 
gunnery for efficiency in fire effect in war should, of 
course, be of paramount importance. This cannot be 
attained without annual practice under service conditions 
as far as possible, and this again cannot be done without 
good ranges. This does not seem to have been thoroughly 
appreciated. It is no doubt difficult to obtain convenient 
artillery ranges, but those we have should be utilised 
to the fullest extent and nothing allowed to interfere 
with the firing rights when acquired. JI would like to 
give you an instance of what I mean in that 
respect ; 1t appears rather vague, but I will give you 
a concrete instance. Some six or seven years 
ago | was commandant at Okehampton at a 
abot sedans beh for the Field Artillery. It was 

rac YY 20ur 6n: traini Hee 
Artillery, and we pel aboot A ae aa 
ground there on Dartmoor, which we leased from the 
Duchy of Cornwall, and we had firing rights th 
whole of that. I was extreme] : 5 a 

ely anxious to get a range 





of over 4,000 yards ; we had no range of over 4,000 yards, 
and there was one point from which I could get a fine 
range of over 6,000 yards, if necessary, called Watchit 

ill. I was unable to fire from Watchit Hill, because 
there was a farm in the way, and I made every exertion 
to get that farm bought by Government, and at last I 
Succeeded in getting that farm bought right out, and 
therefore I was able to fire from Watchit Hill over this 
farm right away for any distance, and we were all over- 
Joyed at having got such a fine range. We had no sooner 
done that, however, than the War Office made an agree- 
ment with a village behind the range altogether, 
not to fire from this Watchit Hill, and that agreement 
exists to-day. We had bought the farm, and we might 
have been practising these long ranges before the War. 
I represented it over and over, and over again, but’ there 
it is; there is Watchit Hill, and we have the right to 
fire from it, but the War Office have chosen to make an 
alrangement in spite of my protests with these Belstone 
parishioners, 


m 18601. (Sir John Edge.) In rear of the firing line 1— 
es. 


18602. (Sir George Taubman-Goldie.) On account of 
the concussion ?—I do not know on what ground. 


18603. They must have put forward some ground 7— 
I presume so, but I am not aware of the reason. 


18604. (Sir Frederick Darley.) How far was the hill 
from the town ?—It is a little village called Belstone, 
and I should say it is about a mile. 


18605. So that the concussion could not affect it ?— 
It cannot affect them ; it is about the same distance as 
our ranges are to the large town of Okehampton, and 
there is no reason whatever for their objection. : 


18606. (Sir George Taubman-Goldie.) Did you never 
hear on what ground it was done? There must have 
been something put forward ?—No, I was shown the 
draft of the agreement which they were making, and 
against which I protested strongly. 


18607. (Sir John Edge.) Had the War Office forgotten 
you had got the range when they made the agreement 
with the village 7—No, because the agreement was sent 
to me for my remarks. 

18608. (Chairman.) Is it a lasting agreement ?—li 1s 
an agreement that can be terminated; it was to be 
terminable at six months notice on either side. 


18609. So that it is in the hands of the War Office now ? 
—Yes, and we have been going on for six or seven years 
trying to induce them to give us that. 


18610. (Sir John Edge.) Possibly the War Office may 


not think a 6,000 yards range is required in the country {— 


But they had bought the farm for the express purpose 
of giving us this extra range. 


18611. (Sir Frederick Darley.) Did the village claim 
Common Rights 7—The parishioners all round claimed 
Common Rights. 


18612. (Sir John Edge.) Had we any guns in South 
Africa with a range of over 6,000 yards ?—Our field 
guns would carry to over 5,000, but we had no fuses that 
we could set over 4,000 when we first started. After- 
wards we got fuses that were available for 5,000. The 
Boers got an extraordinary range from our guns when 
they captured them by putting two cartridges in. 


18613. (Sir John Hopkins.) You say you have got the 
fuses now to burn for 5,000 yards ; are you contemplating 
a further range of fuse 1—Yes, we are contemplating a 
range of 6,000 yards. , In my description of our new 
18-pounder, that is to have a man killing shrapnel— 
that is to say with a time fuse to burst at 6,000 yards. 


18614. Had you any complaints about the erosion of 
the field guns?—No, nothing important except ina few 
cases ; the inspector I sent round—Major Bushe, whom 
I mentioned just now—was continually travelling 
around. He came out as an expert from the Arsenal, and 
he reported very well upon them, saying that only 10 
per cent. wanted anything. I think the guns by this 
time have considerably worn down, naturally. 

18615. But, of course, you wear them out quicker 
now, because you have heavier charges ?—Yes. 

18616. With regard to the cordite, was that generally 
satisfactory ?—Yes, we had no complaints from our gun- 
ners. 


18617. (Sir George Taubman-Goldie.) A good deal was 
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said in this wuunury at the commencement of the war 
about the Artillery being sent out late, so that the horses 
had not time to recuperate after the voyage ; is that your 
opinion P—I think so; I think it would have been better, 
in the light of what we know now, to have sent them 
earlier 

18618. As a general rule, you think the Field Artillery 
and Horse Artillery should be sent out early, so as to allow 
the horses to recuperate after a long voyage ?—I think 
so. I think it is always an advantage to be able to give 
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them a rest after landing, and at one time we did do 


Major- 


that; some of those that were not wanted at once we (General Sir 


sent to Maitland Camp for a week before sending them 
up country, and there is no doubt that had a great 


G. H. 
Marshati, 


effect ; but in the case of those that first arrived, owing K.C.B., R.A. 


Colonel W. L. Davipson, c.B., called and examined, 


18620. (Chairman.) At what time did you go out to 
South Africa ?—In October, 1899. 


18621. With Sir Redvers Buller?—No, I went out 
with two batteries of Horse Artillery. 


18622. Before the Army Corps?—On the dlst Octo- 
bes, 1899. I left Birkenhead as part of the Army Corps. 


18623. Where did you land ?—At Cape Town, and we 
were sent up to De Aar and Orange wver. 


18624. What was your capacity ?—I was commanding 
two batteries of Horse Artillery—a brigade arvision of 
Horse Artillery. 


‘18625. What was your service after that ?—The first 
thing that happened was that both batteries were taken 
away from me, and J was left alone, and after that I 
remained at Orange River Station doing notning for a 
month. Then I was given a mixed force at Zoutpans 
Drift, to the west of Orange River Station, where we 
took the drift and the first part of the enemy’s country 
—TI believe it was the first occupation.of the enemy’s 
country—on the 6th January, 1900. I was kept there 
till February, when I went up to Modder River, and 
went with General Babington to Koodoe’s Berg, and 
then I came back to Modder River and joimed the 
Cavalry Division, which was formed, and went to Paar- 
deberg, Poplar Grove, Driefontein, and Bloemfontein. 
1 was with the Horse Artillery along with General 
French’s column. 

18626. What were you in command of during that 
time ?—Fr the first three days I was in command of the 
Horse Artillery on General French’s Staff, but after 
that General French decided that he would have a staff 
officer for Horse Artillery, Colonel Eustace, who was 
eventually made Assistant Adjutant-General. I went 
back to General Broadwood’s Brigade, and only com- 
manded two batteries with him, but whenever the Horse 
Artillery were concentrated, as they were on two occa- 
sions, I, as the senior officer, took command of all the 
guns in action. 

18627. And after Bloemfontein?—~I wag given com- 
mand of “ The Corps Troops ” at Bloemfontein—a magni- 
ficent list of every arm and every sort of troop; but one 
thing after another was taken away from me, and I was 
eventually left at Bloemfontein with General Kelly- 
Kenny, and took over the command of the whole of the 
Artillery in the Orange River Colony, and remained 
under General Kelly-Kenny at Bloemfontein. After that 
I was sent up to command the line of communications at 
Krugersdorp, west of Johannesburg, but when I got 
there I found there were only two little bits of lines of 
communication left, and there were eight generals on 
and about them, and I had nothing to do there, 


18628. You have been good enough to give us a précis 
of the evidence you are willing to give: will you put 
that in ?—I will put it in. 


Efficiency of Different Classes of Guns. 


12 lbs. Royal Horse Artillery, good up to 2,500 yards, 
entirely dependent upon mobility, which they never 
possessed in South Africa, owing to being under-horsed, 
and bad horse and remount management. 

123 lbs. Vickers-Maxim, very good gun, but difficulty 
of ammunition supply, not being a service gun. 

4-7-inch, 5-inch, 6-inch howitzers—all good, but re- 
quire practical exercises to enable officers and men to 
use them to best advantage. 

5-inch gun on railway truck—a valuable weapon. 


The Adequacy of the Supply of Horses, Mules, and 


Ammunition. 


No sort of system—advice of Commanding Officers, if 
consulted, seldom taken. No continuous work by the 
Department. At commencement of campaign constant 
Changes in the personnel, hence “ Stellenbosched.” The 


to the strain, artillery were wanted without a minute’s Sites oy. 
delay everywhere ~ sicaba “ 
18619. (Chairman.) Have you anything to add?— 

Nothing. 

absolute dependence on an eflicient Department for Colonel 
success 1m campaign not realised until best horses all __W. L. 
dead. Davidson, 

C.B. 


Overcrowding on board ship, and no time given after 
landing to get horses’ feet looked to, destroyed thou- 
sands. On the 15th February, 32 good horses in G. 
Battery alone unable to march on account of laminitis. 

Horse Artillery and Cavalry not allowed sufticient 
halts. One sick horse in gun team kills the other five 
fit ones, 

Ammunition supply good, in spite of the system never 
having been propely practised in peace time, 


The Capacity, both F'hysical and Intellectual, of Officers 
and Men on Arrival. 


All that could possibly be desired, but the services of 
the splendid body of Artillery officers not nearly suffi- 
ciently utilised for general Army purposes, Horse Ar- 
tillery officers especially being not allowed to go on the 
Staff. Until very late in the campaign, no Artillery 
officer, except General Sir W. G. Knox, was used as a 
commander of other arms. 

This is, in my opinion, a great loss to the efficiency of 
the Army, and most unfair on the officers of the Royal 
Artillery. 

The effect on them of the campaign was to increase 
their fighting efficiency in every way. 


Training of Officers and Men. 


Nothing could be better than the past system of train- 
ing. All that is wanted is a good class recruit, and, 
what is essential, large tracts of land where they can 
manoeuvre. and shoot live shell. 


Modifications in Tactics. 


Horse Artillery, in order to be handled tactically to 
the best advantage, must have a commanding officer 
with a proper staff on the Headquarter Staff of a Cavalry 
Division. 

In the Cavalry Division leaving Modder River on the 
11th February, 1900, no such provision was made. All 
questions of concentration of fire, ammunition and re- 
mount supply were, therefore, never properly tackled. 

Forty-two guns and three ammunition columns being 
a much larger and more important command than a’ 
Brigade of Cavalry should in such a case be commanded 
by a brigadier, at least, with a proper Staff. 


Instances—March to Ramdam, Poplar Grove. 

Bombardments :—Brigade Divisions should have 
orders to find their range on the objective, and then to 
fire for a few minutes at a time (given by the Command- 
ing Royal Artillery) at uncertain hours, with occasional 
general fire. This would harass an enemy (especially 
one without guns) much more than a solemn general 
bombardment (with great waste of valuable ammunition) 
lasting for two or three hours at a time. 


Instance—Paardeberg. 


The Brigade Division system not adapted for war. 
Lieutenant-Colonels should be numbered, not the 
Brigade Divisions. Batteries should be self-contained 
units, but if necessary grouped under a Lieutenant- 
Colonel. Batteries proved themselves wonderfully uni- 
form as regards efficiency. 

Mobility the first thing. Guns are useless unless they 
can be brought to the tactical spot at the tactical 
moment. 


Instances—Poplar Grove, Bloemfontein. 


But the greatest tactical requirement of the Artillery 
is that the C.R.A. may have the means of concentrating 
the fire of as many guns as possible on the key to the 
enemy’s position, at the psychological moment. It is 
impossible fo do this by mounted orderlies, it must 


— 
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either be by telephonic communication with subordinate 


Colonel eommanders, or by some unmistakable signal given from 
W. L. a central position, such as salvo of shell with coloured 
Davidson, bursts, or signal rockets to attract attention, followed 
gic by salvos from a central battery, indicating the area of 
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3. the enemy’s position to be engaged. 
18629. The first head is the efficiency of different 
classes of guns ?—Yes. 


18630. Have you anything to add to these. notes : 


with regard to the guns?—No; except that the Horse 
Artillery gun depends entirely on mobility which we 
never possessed in South Africa ; the horses were never 
fit. 

18631. Do you mean all the horses of the Horse 
Artillery ?—They were never fit, because they were 
taken too soon off board ship to do hard work, and their 
feet never got the chance of being looked to. 


18632. Does that apply to the earlier stages of the 
war, too?—More especially to the early stage—the 
very beginning. 

18633. We have had opinions that some of the Artil- 
lery horses, especially those from the omnibus com- 
panies, were very good ?—They were excellent if they 
had been given a fortnight or 10 days before they were 
started, but they did not get that, in my experience ; 
they were landed at Cape Town, and two days after- 
wards they were sent straight into work. 


18634. Was that the case with all the Horse Artil- 
lery that went up to the Modder River ?—I think so. 


18635. Some of them had been some time in the 
country, had they not ?—The ones at Colesberg had had 
a good time; they had had time—those that were 
with General French. 


18636. The two batteries you mentioned that went 
out with you must have had time, too?—No; those 
batteries, which were G and P, had very little chance. 
On the 11th December G was at Magersfontein, and 
P was split up into three sections on the line of com- 
munications between Orange River and Modder River, 
and they had no chance of getting their horses’ feet 
really looked to. They were into hard work at once 
on hot sand, after standing on board ship for a month, 
overcrowded, and without having a chance of having 
their feet looked to. 


18637. And that you consider affected the value of 
the Horse Artillery ?—I consider that 10 days’ cherish- 
ing of the horses on landing would have made us fit 
to do a year’s campaign. I may say I expressed that 
opinion on landing. 

18638. There has been some evidence that the range 
of the Horse Artillery gun was not sufficient for the 
purposes of the war ?—Not for that particular country ; 
of course, an unrestricted view and a clear atmosphere 
make all the difference, and they are quite sufficient 
for this country. 


18659. You think the existing Horse Artillery gun 
is a sufficient gun?—The range is sufficient for this 
country ; but, of course, a quicker firing gun would 
be better for this country. As regards range, it is 
quite sufficient for this and most European countries. 


18640. Would a longer range not be better ?—I think 
not, the view being so restricted. There are very few 
places in England that you can see 3,000 yards, while 
in South Africa you could see 8,000 to 10,000. 


18641. We have been told that they intend to in- 
crease the range of the Horse Artillery gun. Will 
that not be an improvement ?—Any increase of range 
that gives an efficient shell at the end of it will be an 
improvement, supposing the gun is sufficiently light 
to be mobile. 

eae Do you consider it light enough at present? 
—Yes. 


_ 18643. Do you consider the field gun could be so 
lightened as to make it mobile?—No; I do not think 
it necessary. 


18644. We had one opinion, with which I suppose 
you do not agree, that the Horse Artillery gun ought 
so be discontinued and the field gun lightened sufti- 
ciently to be a mobile gun?—No; I think a light gun 
that can be brought to the tactical spot at the tactical 
moment is absolutely essential, and that can only be 
done by a very quickly-moviny’ gun. 


18645. And the field oun 
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enough to do that?—No. Ne made Bent 


18646. Did you see much of the heavier guns ?— 
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Not in action ; I had every sort of gun under my imme- 
diate command at Bloemfontein, but never in action. 


. 18647. Have you formed an opinion as to their use? 
—Yes; I think they are all most useful under certain 
circumstances, properly used, especially the 5-inch 
gun on a railway truck ; but what is required is what 
we never get, and that is the opportunity for prac- 
tising with them in time of peace over a land range. 


18648. It must be over a land range?—Yes ; that is. 
what we never can get in this country. 

18649. Of course, the use of them at all with an 
army was a new thing in South Africa—Yes; owing 
chiefly to the conditions of that country, which are 
unrestricted view, clear atmosphere, and hard ground, 
and which are not reproduced in Europe. 

18650. You think the same conditions would - not. 
apply in Europe ?—No. 
~ 18651. Would you not think that these heavy guns 
would be required in a European war ?—Yes, but under 
totally different circumstances. They could not be 
taken along with bodies of troops, as in South Africa, 
and they could not be brought into action from any 
position against another position. They would have to: 
be brought up for special purposes to special places 
under special conditions. 


18652. I do not quite follow why?—On account of 
the softer ground and the restricted view. In South 
Africa you can get a range of fire almost in any direc- 
tion, whereas in this country you hardly ever get an. 
unrestricted view, and in the greater part of Europe 
you do not get an unrestricted view, as in South Airica, 
or a clear atmosphere always. 


18653. But you could get them across the country ? 
—I have doubts. For instance, the 4:7 gun, which 


I have a good deal to do with in this country, is per- _ 


fectly hopeless, and even at the top of hills you very 
often cannot get it along on account of the softness of 
the ground. 


18654. As to the supply of horses, the point you. 
nave already mentioned about working them too soon 
is the chief point?—That is the chief point. 

18655. There was a sufficient supply of horses }— 
Yes ; I think we should have had sufficient horses. 


18656. What do you mean by “ Advice of Commanding, 
Officers, if consulted, seldom taken” ?—I there refer 
to the advice of Commanding Officers, both with regard 
to what was required to get their horses fit for a cam- 
paign and what they would probably require in the way 
of remounts. 

18657. Do you mean the Commanding Officers in 
South Africa ?—Yes, the Commanding Officers of units. 


18658. How would you have consulted them with. 
regard to a question of that kind?—Whether their 
horses were fit to take the field, and whether they 
were fit to do a long march the first day ; two short 
marches are easy, but one long march would kill ait 
your horses the first day. 


18659. I suppose the position was that the troops. 
were wanted, and they had to be moved?—Oh, yes. | 
do not know anything about the strategical considera— 
tions. I am speaking purely from the point of view 
of Commanding Officers of units, as to what was re- 
quired to make their horses fit for a campaign om 
landing. 

18660. And you did not have sufficient halts?—No. 
Of course, the cavalry man, if anything is wrong with 
his horse, can stop and put it right, and get on agaim 
and canter up to his squadron, but if a horse in a 
gun is beginning to get wrong, unless you have as. 
halt and you can take him out and put another one in,. 
or readjust his harness, that horse will begin to hang: 
back, and he 
team. I do not know that I am allowed to say exactly 
what I think, but I think that killed a great many 
splendid horses which with the best of horse-manage-. 
ment would have done the whole campaign. We some- 
times went for 25 miles with only two halts, whereas by 
trying more to halt where there was grass, and letting 
the horses get their heads down, we should have done- 
the whole of that march without losing any horses. 
I had a year’s experience of South Africa before this, 
and I am certain that we could have done that Kim- 


berley march with the horses we had, if they had — 


had five days’ care to start with and if they had been 
halted where there was grass, and trotted down hill. 


18661. Was that practicable under the: conditions of _ 


the march?—I should think so, 


will kill the other five horses in the — 
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18662. Do you mean you could have got to your 
destination as quickly under. those circumstances /— 
Equally quickly. 

18663. It was a mere question of arranging the day’s 
march ?—A question of management and proper use 
of the horses. If you trot through heavy sand you 
knock your horses up; if you trot up a steep hill you 
knock your horses up, but if you walk up a steep hill, 
and take advantage of the ground being with the 
collar—I am only talking of wheels, and not of cavalry 
horses—in that way you can save your horses so that 
you can do your work, and especially halting where 
there is grass instead of halting where there is no 
grass. The cavalry can crown the ridges, and the 
artillery might safely stop where there is grass, 
and walk up and rejoin them later, and trot down the 
hill to catch them up. 


18664. Was that not allowable on a march ?—I shoul¢ 
say perfectly. When we were in South Africa before, in 
the Zulu war, we always halted where there was grass 
to get the horses’ heads down, end the consequence was 
that the horses got fit. 


18665. Was it not allowed on this occasion ?~—We 
marched wit the cavalry and halted with the cavalry. 


18666. If this happened, could the officer in charge 
of the artillery not have brcught the fact to the know- 
ledge of the General ?—Well, of course, it was brought 
to the knowledge of the General, but they said the Horse 
Artillery must keep up with the cavalry, and so they 
can, but it depends on how you use them. 


18667. As to this particular argument you have been 
putting before us, do you think that was not brought 
before the notice of the General ?—It was. 


18668. And he overruled it ?—Practically, yes. 

18669. Of course, he may have had reasons ?—Of 
course. 

18670. But the artillery position was stated to the 
General /—Yes. 


18671. And there was an opportunity for the Com- 
manding Officer of the artillery to make his representa- 
tion to the General ?—Yes, except that there was no 
Commanding Officer of Royal Horse Artillery on the 
Staff of the Cavalry Division, which, I think, there 
should have been. 


18672. What was the position of the Officer Command- 
ing the artillery? You are speaking of Genera! 
French’s march?—Yes. You understand I am not 
speaking personally in any way—I happened to be the 
senior officer of Horse Artillery there, but I am not 
speaking personally, and I only say that in order to give 
the Horse Artillery proper weight with the Cavalry 
Division. There never has been in the history of the 
British Army such a situation as having seven batteries 
of Horse Artillery with three ammunition columns at- 
tached to a Cavairy Division, but there was no provision 
whatever made on starting from Modder River for the 
Commanding Officer and Staff of the Horse Artillery as 
an integral part of that Cavalry Division. 


18675. (Sir Frederick Darley.) Your opinion ig that 
in marching with cavalry the artillery should give the 
pace ?—Oh, no, not quite; they must keep up, at all 
risks, if necessary, for strategical purposes, but we can 
keep up. The cavalry must give the pace, but cavalry 
can often crown hills first, and they might let the ar- 
tillery come up slowly, whereas we marched absolutely 
dressing with the cavalry all the way. It is a question 
of treating the wheels on the march according to the 
nature of the ground. 


18674. (Chairman.) It is the position of the artillery 
with regard to the Divisional Staff that you want to call 
attention toP?—Yes. I think, for the good of the Army, 
whenever a large Cavalry Division of that sort is formed, 
the Horse Artillery shculd have a definite position on 
that staff. It is laid down for a brigade, but there never 
has been a Division like the one that marched from Mod- 
der River to Kimberley, and there were no headquarter 
provisions made at all for a proper Commanding Officer 
and Staff for the Horse Artillery with the Cavalry Divi- 
sion. 


18675. What is the position with regard to a brigade? 
—With a brigade there are only two batteries or one, and 
the Commanding Officer of Horse Artillery always rides 
with the Commanding Officer of the Cavalry, as com- 
manding the Horse Artillery. 


18676. And is on the staff?—And is on the staff, 
but in this case, on this Cavalry Division being formed, 
the Horse Artillery were passed over, I think, not quite 
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justly, because the Horse Artillery study cavalry quite 
as much as the cavalry study Horse Artillery, and there 
were Brigadiers of cavalry made; while officers far senior 
to them in the Horse Artillery, some of them with pre- 
vious South African experience, were passed over. 
Lieutenant-Colonels of cavalry became Brigadier- 
Generals, while Horse Artillery officers were ignored 
altogether, and, in my opinion, the Horse Artillery are 
quite as able to command cavalry brigades as cavalry 
officers. 


18677. You think that is a loss to the efficiency of the 
Army ?—I think most distinctly so. 

18678. You think very highly of both the men and the 
officers of the Royal Artillery ?—As far as my expefience 
of the war goes I cannot imagine anything finer than 
the men on landing. G Battery landed on 30th Octo- 
ber, and at Magersfontein was 14} hours under fire, the 
first time they were in action, and I think, if you read 
the account of it, you will see that no men could have 
behaved better. 

18679. But you say the effect of the campaign was to 
improve them ?—It made them much more handy, and 
taught them to cook, which is a most important thing 
for a soldier on service. 

18680. To look after themselves ?—Yes, to cook their 
own meals. 

18681. Is that a thing they ought to be taught before- 
hand ?—To a certain extent, if possible, but more by 
taking them out than by actually teaching them; you 
should take them out, and only let them have their food 
if they can. cook it. The man on service who can cook 
is perfectly happy from morning to night, while the man 
who cannot is not, 

18682. Otherwise you are satisfied with the system of 
training ?—I think it is as good as it could be. I may 
venture to say that the battery system stood the strain 
of the war throughout from the beginning. 


18683. And you are satisfied with the class of recruits 
you get ?—No. 

18684. The class of recruits you get develop into the 
men you say were so good /—Yes, through the training 
of their officers in time. 

18685. Then it is a question of the time you can give 
for training /—Yes. 

18686. With sufficient time you can make a good man 
out of the class of recruits you get now ?—Yes, the class 
of men you get for the Horse Artillery. 

18687. Is that a different class?—Yes, selected men 
on rather increased pay. 

18688. You are speaking of the Horse Artillery ?— 
Yes, with regard to being satisfied with the training. 
T am not satisfied with the class of men you get for the 
Field Artillery. 

18689. But the Field Artillery also did very well ?— 
Yes, at that time ; they had had a long previous train- 
ing, and they had a great many very fine Reservists to 
begin with. 

18690. How long do you think it requires to make a 
good artilleryman?—It depends entirely upon the man. 

18691. Taking the average?—With the class of re- 
cruit we get, as a general rule, it takes three years. 

18692. For the Field Artillery ?—Yes. 

18693. And the Horse Artillery ?—~The same, or rat: er 
less, because you get a better class of man. hat, of 
course, depends upon the facilities he has for be ng 
taught. At present he has hardly any m this country, 
only at Salisbury and at Okehampton. ‘here would be 
no greater economy in teaching men“for a war like this. 
than having more land ranges, where they could fire 
with live shell. The climatic conditions of Okehampton 
are very bad, and Salisbury, of course, 1s not an ideal 
training ground either. 

18694. In what respect are the climatic conditions 
of Okehampton bad?—It is nearly always misty and 
rainy ; the rainfall is enormous. 

18695. (Sir Frederick Darley.) And you can see a 
short distance only ?—-Many days you cannot work at 
all; many days in the year are lost entirely, owing 
to the weather. 

18696. Do you pick your men for the Horse Artii- 
lery ?—Yes. 

18697. (Chairman.) You think there ought to be a 
discretion to brigade divisions about the mode of 
firing ?—I do. not think I have said that. 

18698. Will you explain what those words mean after 
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“Instances—march to Ramdam—Poplar Grove—bom- 
bardments”?—The instances there mentioned refer 
to the previous paragraph ; with an enormous command 
like 42 guns and three ammunition columns there was 
no Commanding Officer on the Headquarters Staff, and 
it was a question of concentrating the guns at one time. 
The march to Ramdam was a question of trotting them 
through certain ground. I think, if the Commanding 
Officer of Horse Artillery had had his proper place on 
the cavalry staff, one could have said, “ It is impossible 
for wheels to be trotted through the particular piece of 
ground they are on now, let them walk through that 
and trot afterwards.” 


18699. It is part of the same question you have re- 
ferred to already?#—Yes, when we are marching in 
column with them the head of the cavalry column gets 
the word to trot, and the ground where they are may be 
excellent, but the ground where the whole of the seven 
batteries of horse artillery with all their wagons and 
ammunition columns are may be heavy sand; that is 
what kills horses, and all that requires judgment. For 
instance, if those guns and wheels had been allowed to 
march for another half mile, and then to trot up and 
rejoin the cavalry, the horses would not have been 
nearly so exhausted. J am only pointing out the ad- 
vantage of having a man on the cavalry division staff 
who can speak with authority—a man with a definite 
position. 

18700. That was the point you made before t—Yes, 1t 
is under the heading of “ Modifications in Tactics” ; you 
will never get the best tactical work out of horse artil- 
lery until you have a man on the headquarters staff of 
the Cavalry Division who can speak with authority. 


18701. But, surely, if the column was ordered to trot 
and the Artillery at the time were in sand, they would 
not trot, would they?They were bound to at that 
time ; you march as a column, and you are bound to 
keep up. 

18702. If you look at “ Bombardments,” do you not 
suggest that the Artillery should select the manner in 
which they were to use their guns there?—No; with 
regard to bombardments, my instance was Paardeberg. 
What I mean is that, instead of the whole of the 
guns bombarding steadily for two solid hours at a 
time, it would be a great economy of am- 
munition and much more harassing to the enemy, if 
they got orders from the Headquarters Staff 
‘Commanding Royal Artillery) to bombard a place, 
that they should find their range first of all 
aud then get orders issued to them that such 
and such a brigade division will fire from 1.32 to 
1.35, another will fire from 1.39 to 1.45, and so on, and 
with an occasional salvo from all the guns. In that 
way the people who are being bombarded would never 
know at what time it was going to begin or at what 
time it was going to cease, and it is much more harass- 
‘ng, and would save an enormous amount of ammuni- 
tion. That is the only reason why I put that down. In- 
stead of firing all your guns for two hours, which is an 
enormous waste of ammunition, and makes the enemy 
take cover until it is finished, it would be much more 
harassing for the men you are firing against if you fired 
for two or three minutes at unknown times ordered by 
the Headquarters Staff, day and night. 

18703. But the practice was to fire all together ?—I 
think so. 

18704. You desire that they should concentrate the 
fire at the proper time ?—By definite orders of the Head- 
quarters Staff, at uncertain intervals. 


18705. Is there any other point you wish to call 
attention to?#—There is only that last thing—which 
I think is the most important thing of all—as regards 
the tactical requirements of artillery in future ; that is, 
that the Commanding Royal Artillery may have the 
means of concentrating the fire of as many guns as pos- 
sible on the key to the enemy’s position at the psycho- 
logical moment. That is what we wanted all through 
South Africa. In these big extended fights we want that 
the Commanding Royal Artillery may be able to indicate 
the actual point of attack, and that every gun that is 
not engaged on private business, so to speak, may be 
turned on to that point at that moment. If you trust 
to gallopers for carrying orders, they may get lost, and 
the moment is lost ; it is a question of a moment, after 
three or four hours’ extreme strain, and with a little 
™mgenuity we could get some way of arranging to fire 
eiimer a coloured shell or to ‘send up rockets to call 
attention to certain salvoes, which would indicate the 
position the infantry are about to attack. and you could 
concentrate every gun on that noint at the moment 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE; 


simultaneously. ‘hese are things that only happen 
at the moment ; you cannot send orders for miles, and 
I think if there is to be any change in artillery tactics 
that is all that is wanted—that the Commanding Royal 
Artillery should be able to indicate the point where the 
General Officer Commanding the forces is about 
to push in, and to indicate that in such a way that 
every gun available may be turned on to that point at 
that moment. 


18706. There is nothing of that kind now ?—No. 


18707. It is all done by gallopers?—Yes; and, of 
course, some of them may not get in until evening. It 
can only be done by telephone or signal. 


18708. Is that practicable in the course of an action? 
—The telephone in a defensive action would be feasible, 
but do not think that any offensive one, which is the 
unportant one for concentrating fire on the point you 
want to attack. 


18709. I think we heard that in Ladysmith there was 
: great system of telephones ?—Yes ; that is. on the de- 
ensive. 


18710. That would be on the lines you mean, pro- 
bably !—Yes ; but I think the signal is better for the 
offensive; it only wants arranging. I am told there 
is a difficulty about the coloured shell. The coloured 
shell is Mr. Winston Churchill’s idea; he gave it me 
at Bloemfontein. I only mention that to show that it is 
not an original idea. But there is a difficulty about the 
coloured shell—that they cannot make any explosive 
that will burst with a definite colour; it always comes 
white. 

a (Sir John Hopkins.) That is by daylight ?— 
es. 


18712. (Chairman.) Is there any other point’?}—There 
are one or two points of detail which I think very im- 
portant, and which are not on this paper. One is that 
there should be a general army signal for standing at 
ease or marching easy, and the reason I venture to bring 
this forward is that I have seen so much of it in war. 
It arises when men are lying about tired in camps, and 


so on ; but sometimes men are not tired, and they ought 


to get up and salute an officer as he passes, or stand to 
attention. At other times men are dog-tired after a 
march, and it is still their duty to do so; and some good 
regiments struggle to do it. But what I venture to sug- 
gest is that there should be some army signal, so that 
officers going through the platform of a railway station, 
or anything of that sort, or a tired camp, could be able 
to unswitch the men. I have used it myself, \csea ana & 
—simply an army signal for stand at ease or marc 

easy, so as to be able to unswitch men whose duty it is 
to do certain things, because it is impossible to keep 
up discipline if they are ordered to do a certain thing 
and they do not do it. Sometimes it is because they are 
really tired, and at other times it is because they are 
slack, whereas if an officer had the power of signalling 
that they were unswitched from attention he could 


use his own judgment. 


18713. Each individual officer might make the signal ? 
—yYes ; and the men, instead of struggling to their feet 
to salute, are unswitched from attention. It is a mere 
detail, but I am sure it would have a good effect with 
regard to discipline. The other thing is with 
regard to discipline. My experience of this war and 
other wars I have been in is that you cannot have dis- 
cipline with mixed bodies as we have unless officers 
have some power of summary punishment on the spot 
without reference to anyone. 

18714. (Sir George Taubman-Goldie.) What do you 
mean by summary punishment?—Hither shooting or 
sending out on to the veldt; taking his arms and sending 
him off. 

18715. (Chairman.) Dismissed ?—Yes, I remember, in 
Zululand, an Eton boy who was a trooper being sent off 
straight away into the country among the Kaffirs, and 
the army marched on without him. 


18716. (Sir Frederick Darley.) Was not that rather a 
cruel thing to do?—Yes, but war 1s cruel, and you often 
save thousands of lives by doing that. 

18717. Would it not be better to shoot him than to 
perpetrate such an act of cruelty?—I think nothing 
saves lives better than shooting a few. 


18718. (Sir George Taubman-Goldie.) Would it not be 


better to revive flogging in war time than to do that 7— 
Tt would be better, but you must have some power of 
summary punishment. There have been so many in- 
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stances in this war where young officers have been 
given mixed bodies of troops, sometimes in the dark, at 
a railway station, and they have been asked to protect 
@ convoy with those troops. They have ordered these 
men to march half a mile from the edge of the convoy, 
end they have disobeyed, and gone to sleep on the 
wagons, and then you read in the newspapers after- 
wards that a convoy has been attacked, and that it is the 
officer’s fault. The young officers have no power what- 
ever, and they had much better stand or fall on their 
own responsibility. In a good regiment the moral seis 
keeps the discipline at its very highest possible degree 
for war ; but it is a very different thing when officers—aa 
has happened in thousands of cases in this war—ara 
handed over a body of men they have never seen before 


or 


and are ordered to march with a convoy in the dark. 
Unless such an officer is given a power of summary 
punishment, I fail to see how ‘he can insure the dis- 
cipline which would insure the safety of the convoy. 

16719. (Chairman.) Are you speaking of Regular 
Troops ?—Yes, any sort of troops, 

18720. We have had some evidence with regard to irre- 
gular troops—that some of them were enlisted with that 
particular condition—the men enlisted knowing that the 
commanding officer had the power of dismissal ?—A 
very good thing, too; so do ours, because it says in the 
Articles of War that if a man sleeps at his post on active 
service he shall be shot. 


18721. But not dismissed ?—No. 


(After a short adjournment.) 


Brevet-Colonel R. L. Hivrisiny, ¢.B., B.E., called and examined. 


18722. (Chairman.) When did you goto South Africa? 
—I arrived in the country on the 10th December, 1899. 

18723. Did you go out with Sir Redvers Buller?#—I 
did not. I went out afterwards. The original Director 
who was appointed for Sir Redvers Buller’s Army Corps 
died on the way out, and I was appointed to replace 
him. 

18724. As Director of Telegraphs?—As Director of 
Telegraphs. 

18725. And you held that position throughout ?— 
Throughout the campaign. 

18726. Where were your headquarters?—To begin 
with, Cape Town, and then afterwards Bloemfontein, 
and then eventually Pretoria. I remained in Pretoria 
from the time Lord Roberts arrived there until the end 
of the campaign—after the conclusion of peace. 


18727. You have been good enough to draw up a paper 
of the heads of the evidence you propose to give. You 
have no objection to that being put in as your answer to 
the first question ?—No. 

I, The Army telegraphs were used for :— 


(1) Lines of Communication Telegraphs—viz., those 
connecting Pretoria, Bloemfontein, etc., with Cape 
Town, Durban, and the various principal centres 
in the new colonies, etc. 

(2) Temporary Field Lines connecting the various 
divisions, columns, etc., with the Commander-m- 
Chief, and with each other. 

(5) Telephone Exchanges at various centres for ad- 
ministrative or tactical purposes. 

(4) For keeping the Blockhouses in communication 
with one another, and with the commandants of 
sections. 


II. To give an idea of the relative magnitudes of (1), 
(2), (3), and (4) the following figures are given :— 
Miles of wire run under— 
(1) 1,14649,395 taken over. 
(2) 5,940 
(3) 1,789 
(4) 9,361 





18,236+49,395 existing. 
Telegraph offices opened under— 
(1) 252, working 504 instruments, 
(2) 872 


1,124 
Telephone exchanges, 60, having 1,527 telephones. 
+ 23 minor exchanges. 
Telephones in blockhouses, 1,945. 
Staff on 31st May, 1902 :— 


Officers - - - - . 21 
Non-commissioned Officers and 
ete) - 26-1084 
Civilians - - ~ ~ -. | 892 
Natives - ¥ “ Bh sur 918 
2,425 
Messages forwarded - - 4,040,723 
received - - 3,803,034 
transmitted - 2,866,011 


72¢. 


This represents 13,575,779 transactions. 


The cost of the messages sent for the Army works out 
at $d. per word. Usual Colonial rate is 1d. per word. 


III. The noticeable and novel feature in the recent 
war was the extensive use made of field cable lines, 
of which 3,749 miles were run. 


IV. The existing telegraph system of the country was 
in most places almost completely wrecked by the Boers, 
and had to be repaired. It suffered from their depre- 
dations continually throughout the war, as it was im- 
possible to prevent their raids until the system of 
blockhouses was completed. After this communication 
became secure. 

A large and important section of the Transvaal tele- 
graphs—namely, that by which all the Transvaal traffic 
used to circulate before the war—never fell into our 
hands until the conclusion of peace. Consequentl? 
there was always great pressure on the wires that were 
available, as the Transvaal traffic was very heavy. The 
same applied, in a modified degree, to the Orange River 
Colony traffic. These circumstances rendered necessary 
the running of some of the wires mentioned in (1) 
along the routes that were protected. The remainder 
of the wires in (1) were necessitated by the occupation 
of otherwise unimportant places by columns and troops, 
which places were either without telegraphs or else 
inadequately provided for the extra strain. 

V. The aim was to provide every moving body of 
troops with detachments of the Army telegraphs, to 
enable them to preserve their connection with the Com- 
mander-in-Chief by means of light field lines or cables. 
This was done in most cases, but it was found 
impossible to do so in all. Firstly, because 
each division of infantry, or its equivalent,  re- 
quires a “section” of telegraphs, and there were in 
1900 fourteen divisions, including cavalry and mounted 
infantry, and only eight sections. Secondly, because 
there was not originally any effective organisation for 
the lines of communication telegraphs mentioned im 
(1), and as these were of primary importance, many 
men, even of those belonging to the eight sections, whe 
ought to have been available for (2) had to be withdrawn 
for (1). And, thirdly, because in the later stages of the 
war the columns moved in such tangled tracks that 
anything like a telegraph following them was an im- 
possibility and unprotectable. In many such cases alli 
that could be done was to provide the columns with a 
few telegraph men to enable them to communicate 
whenever they came within reach of some existing line. 
Generally this was sufficient. 


VI. In spite of the above drawbacks, many divisions 
and columns were kept constantly in communication 
with the Commander-in-Chief, even when they pro- 
ceeded to places out of reach of the permanent tele- 
graph system, and in addition a large amount of inter. 
communication between the component parts of separat: 
commands was afforded. 


VII. The telephone exchanges were most useful. They 
are a most important, if not indispensable, adjunct to 
war administration. They were used to connect to- 
gether fortified posts with commandants of places, and 
also to afford inter-communcation between departmental 
heads. The former needs no justification. The latter, 
in extended operations like the recent campaign, is also 
very important, as in such cases not only is the suts 
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ivision of administrative responsibility mecessarily 
ee. ° but also the various departmental heads 
are more scattered, and telephone exchanges save much 
valuable time. 

VIII. Every second or third blockhouse was provided 
with a telephone, both for the communication of orders, 
the dissemination of information, and to ensure co- 
operation in case of attack. 

IX. Organisation.—In 1899 the Telegraph Battalion 
consisted of two divisions, viz. :— 

(a) The 1st Division with a light equipment in- 
tended for the construction of the light field Hines 
described in (2). 

(b) The 2nd Division, who work on the permanent 
telegraph system of England under the Post Office. 

During the war a drd Division (c) was organised at 
home, also intended for the duties described in (2). 

On mobilisation for war two units, which, by a 
strange confusion of nomenclature, are called “ Tele- 
graph Divisions,” are formed out of (a) and (b). These 
units are intended and considered sufficient for two 
Army Corps for duties described in (2). 

In 1899 there was no organisation for the duties con- 
tained in (1). 

Unit (c) is intended for a third Army Corps for duties 
2). 

: pouty organisation is faulty, and should cease. The 
following should be substituted :— 

Unit (a), which possesses equipment for two Army 
Corps, and together with (b) sutticient personnel for two 
Army Corps, should be divided into two units, one for 
each of the two Army Corps for duties (2). Unit (c) 
will then perform these duties for a third Army Corps, 
while unit (b) should provide the organisation needed 
for duties (1). This will obviate the confusion described 
in Paragraph V. of this summary. I consider it most 
necessary. 

Secondly. The Telegraph Battalion has no head or 
commanding officer, and consequently there are many 
details of training, and a conflict of interests between 
the peace divisions which are not satisfactorily dealt 
with. It requires an officer with a considerable amount 
of experience and of technical knowledge to keep the 
organisation on a sound footing. It would, I think, 
be best that this officer should be on the Headquarter 
Staff in order that the allocation of units (a) and (c) to 
the Army Corps to which they belong should be com- 
plete. His title might be “Director of Army Tele- 
graphs.” His duties would include :— 

The co-ordination of peace training. 

General supervision of the training for war of 
unit (b) (now somewhat neglected owing to the stress 
of the demands made upon it by the Post Office). 

Responsibility for reserve stores. 

Posting of recruits. 

Registration of Reservists. 

Arrangements for interchange of personnel be- 
tween units (a), (b), and (c) (very necessary in 
order thoroughly to complete their peace training). 

Responsibility for improvements in technical 
stores. 

General advice to the War Office on telegraph 
matters. 

Responsibility for the collection of information 
regarding the existing telegraph systems of coun- 
tries which might be possible theatres of war. 

Ktc., ete. 


X. During the war the following drafts were sent to 
South Africa :— 

One section for Sir George White’s army in Natal. 

Four sections with Sir R. Buller’s Army Corps. 

Three sections as reinforcements soon after Lord 

Roberts assumed command with an increased army. 
Late in 1901 two more sections were sent. 
Various drafts arrived at various times. 


Many men from other regiments who had a knowledge 
‘of telegraphy were attached to the Army telegraphs, 
and a considerable number of civilians were engaged. 

The actual organisation of the work of these sections 
had to vary according to the changing conditions of the 
campaign, and in correspondence to the gradual en- 
largement of the area under administration. 

The eventual arrangement was as follows :—Assistant 
directors were appointed—oné/ for the Transvaal, one 

for the Orange River Colony, one for Cape Colony, and 
‘one for Natal. They were responsible to the Director 
for all the telegraphs within their own Colonies, whether 
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for lines of communication or for mobile cvlumns. 
For these purposes they each had men engaged in per- 
manent telegraphs and mobile detachments with cable 
and air line. The financial arrangements were concen- 
trated at Bloemfontein and Pretoria. 


XI. Material for telegraph work was obtained both 
through the Army Ordnance and also by local purchase, 
in the proportion of £88,851 to £69,359. Local. pur- 
chases had to be resorted to in many instances when 
the demands were very pressing, as there was naturally 
more delay in the other method, and wants could not 
always be foreseen. A considerable amount of material 
was found in the country, belonging to the Governments 
of the Republics, and was utilised. 


18728. As Director of Telegraphs what position did 
you hold; what was the exact definition of your posi- 
tion as Director of Telegraphs?—I had control of all 
the telegraphs in the theatre of war, including those 
that we found in the country, many of which were very 
much destroyed, and had to be repaired; also all tele- 
graphs that were erected for the Army by the Army 
Telegraph. I was on the Staff of the Commander-in- 
Chief, and I took his instructions as to what telegraphic 
communication he wanted, and, as well as that, I car- 
ried on myself what I thought was right. 

18729. You were on the Staff ?—I was on the Staff of 
the Commander-in-Chief. 

18730. With direct communication with the 
mander-in-Chief }—Yes. 

18751. And what staff had you?—It varied, of course, 
at different times of the war, but at the conclusion of 
the war I had 21 officers, 1,094 non-commissioned 
officers and men, 592 civilians, and 918 natives, making 
a total of 2,425. 


Com- 


18732. What part of that was part of the regular or-. 


ganisation before the war for the Telegraph Depart- 
ment ?—Only a small proportion of it. 1 think the 
strength of the telegraph battalion, out of which the 
nucleus of this was formed, was not more than about 
+00 men, I should say, but I could not be perfectly cer- 
tain—400 or 500 men. 


18755. That was the regular organisation, a part of 
the Army organisation ?—Yes. 

18734. That was what you went out to direct in the 
first instance P—Yes, 


18735. But it was inadequate for the purposes? 
—Quite inadequate for the purposes. 


18736. And how was it supplemented ?—It was sup- 
plemented by special enlistments made at home, 
civilians engaged in South Africa, the loan from other 
regiments of a considerable number of men who under- 
stood telegraphy, and a few transfers from other Royal 
Engineer companies. The drafts that came from home 
from time to time were considerably in excess of the 
original strength that belonged to the peace organisa- 
tion; they were raised, I think, chiefly by special en- 
listments, and a great many men were got from the 
Post Office from time to time. But the exact source 
of all I cannot tell you for certain. 


18737. But, looking at the experiences of the war, 
do you think that the strength of the organisation of 
this branch was satisfactory ’—I think the organisa- 
tion was satisfactory, except in regard to a single point, 
which I have enumerated in this summary. I do not 
think that it is a good thing for the first division of the 
telegraph battalion to have to supply the telegraph 
units for two Army Corps. I think that it ought to 
be sub-divided into two units in peace time, so that 
each Army Corps should be provided with its own units. 
There are three divisions in the peace unit. The second 
is employed on Post Office telegraphs in the South of 
England, and it is intended to be amalgamated with the 
first on mobilisation, and out of the unit so formed two 
are made, one of which goes to one Army Corps and the 
other to the other Army Corps. I think that is a mis- 
take. I think there should be three mobile telegraph 
divisions; that is to say, I think the first division, as 
it at present exists, ought to be divided ints two units, 
and then the second division, as it now wists, would 
form the personnel for the lines of communication tele- 
There would then be three mobile units, one 


hs. 
ae f the first three Army Corps, plus the organi- 


for each o 


sation which could undertake in time of war the lines 


of communication telegraphs. When the war first 
broke out there was no satisfactory organisation for the 
lines of communication telegyaphs, and one had te be 
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extemporised, and, in doing so, a very large nuz der 
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-of the meu who ought to have been doing field tele- 
graphs with the mobile columns had to be taken from 
Uieir proper work and utilised on the lines of com- 
niunication telegraphs, because the lines of communica- 
‘tion telegraphs were really of far greater 1mportance 
‘than the field telegraphs, inasmuch as all the corres- 
,pondence with England had to go that way ; and I think 
that the Commander-in-Chief was more anxlous to pre- 
rserve an efficient telegraph to Cape Town and to Eng- 
land than he was really to preserve his connections with 
‘his various divisions; at all events, only a certain pro- 
portion of the mobile units and divisions were able to 
“be supplied with telegraphs connecting them with the 
-Commander-in-Chief, on account of the large with- 
drawals that had to be made from the mobile units, in 
-order to do the lines of communication telegraphs. 


18738. The general line from the front to Cape own, 
_you mean along the railway? The general line from 
Pretoria and Bloemfontein down to Cape Town, and also 
‘in connection with the principal military centres. ‘luere 
was a system of what might be described as permanent 
telegraphs, connecting Bloemfontein and Pretoria with 
Natal, Durban, Cape Town, and all the principal places 
“intermediate, Naauwpoort, De Aar, and so forth. 


18739. Those were all along lines of railway, were 
they not, almost all of them ?—Practically they were; we 
‘tried to use some of the cross country lines for the 
_ ypurpose, but, in consequence of the continuation of whe 

-guerilla warfare, those lines were never very effective 
‘to us. 


18740. But had not those places along the lines of 
‘railway a service already existing beforehand +—-They 
‘had a service before the war, but when we arrived there 
that was entirely disorganised, and the people who 
. worked it were many of them fighting against us; at 

all events, it was all in a state of confusion, and many 
of the lines, the majority of the lines I should say, 
-were broken. 


18741. Of course, there was a great deal of repairing 
‘to do ?—Yes. 


18742. But I should have thought you would have gor 
:a good many of the employees *—We got a certain pro- 
portion of them, but most of them we could not take, 
“because we did not consider them reliable. 


18743. You carried on the whole of the telegraphic 
system for Army purposes, railway purposes, and every- 
“thing, did you?—I did for all, except the railway. ‘The 
railway had certain wires of their own, which they 
-worked and kept in order, because the Director of Rail- 
‘ways considered it was desirable that he should have 
-them working directly under him. 


18744. They had separate wires and a separate staff ? 
---They had separate wires and a separate staff, although 
their wires ran along the same poles as the Army tele- 
graph was using. 

18745. Was that through the Free State ?—Through 
the Transvaal and the Free State. 


18746. Not the Cape Colony —No, because the Direc- 
‘tor of Railways had nothing to do with Cape Colony. 
“That was worked, of course, by the Cape Government 
“Railways ; they had their own system. s 


18747. But had you a separate system right through 
“Cape Colony for Army purposes?—No. We practically 
‘handed over all our telegrams to the Cape Colony ser- 
‘vice at De Aar at first, and afterwards at Kimberley, 
and they took them on. But towards the end of the 
war, for the last year of the war, I think, we had a 
direct line to Cape Town, of which the southern, portion 
was kept in order and maintained by the Postmaster- 
“General of Cape Colony ; that is to say, we did not hand 
over at the end of the war all our messages at Kimber- 
ley or De Aar, we sent some of them straight through 
‘to Cape Town. 


18748. Through your own wires?—Through a wire 
that was partly ours and partly the Cape Colony’s; that 
‘was the arrangement with the Postmaster-General. 

18749. But over which you had control ?—I had only 
control over the northern half of it. 


18750. In addition to these lines of communication 
‘telegraphs, you had the temporary field lines ?—Yes. 


18751. You say that was not kept up with all the 
columns ?—Not with all the columns, but a great many 
of them. It was not kept up, in the first instance, in 
consequence of there being so many men required to 
‘be withdrawn from the field units for the purposes 2f 
“the lines of communication, and at the last part of the 
“war it was practically impossible to follow up all the 
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columns with telegraphs, because they did not keep 


connection with their base, I mean with the point of Colonel R. L. 
Hippisley, 


starting. They went with so many days or weeks’ sup- 
ply, and moved about in the area in a tangled sort 


of way, so that it was impossible to run the telegraph |. y7 7 jagg, 


to them, or to keep it going, and in that case what was 
done was to provide them with a certain number of 
telegraph men, telegraph operators, who connected them 
with any existing telegraph line that they came near. 
And really, for the most part, that sufficed; at any 
rate, the Commander-in-Chief saw that it was impos- 
sible to do anything else, and I think he was content 
with that. 


18752. Was there a temporary line following up all 
the advance on Bloemfontein #—There was a temporary 
line run from Enslin to Bloemfontein, following up Lord 
Roberts’ march, and, in addition to that, there were 
certain temporary lines laid out, which followed the 
march of flanking divisions, one on each side of Lord 
Roberts; and there was a line run to connect up the 
Cavalrv Division from a place called Osfontein, which 
went out to the left of the general advance, and kept the 
communication for some distance, I think, about 30 or 
40 miles. But there was one line right from Enslin 
to Bloemfontein for Lord Roberts, and, in addition, 
there were certain branches going out to the divisions, 
and so on, on the flanks. 


18753. And in the same way on the advance from 
Bloemfontein to Pretoria P—Yes. 


18754. With columns like General Ian MHamilton’s 
column ?—General Ian Hamilton’s column was kept in 
communication from the time he left Thabanchu until 
he arrived at Kroonstad, during which time he was 
making a parallel] march with Lord Roberts on the right. 
He was kept in communication the whole way. 
Thabanchu was also in communication with Bloemion- 
tein by the permanent wires which already existed, 
so that General Ian Hamilton was in communication 
with Lord Roberts the whole time, I may say, during 
that march. 


18755. What happened to that temporary line after- 
wards, because that country was subject to raids by the 
Boers, was it not; was it abandoned?—Yes, it was 
abandoned, It served its purpose for a time, and then, 
when General Ian Hamilton came to Kroonstad, there 
was no further need for it. 


18756. It was simply abandoned ?—Yes, 


18757. And how about telephones ?—We had a very 
extended telephone system. We had 60 telephone ex- 
changes, having 1,527 telephones, and 23 smaller ex- 
changes with about only two or three branches each. 
T consider that those telephone exchanges were extremely 
important in affording great facility for interecommunica- 
tion between members of the Staff, heads of departments, 
and so on, during the time when they were more or 
less stationary at Pretoria and Johannesburg, and also 
thev were of great use in connecting military posts 
with the commandant of the place. 


18758. They were only in individual stations, was 
that it?—Yes, they were local telephone exchanges in 
many cases, connecting the commandant of the place 
with all his outposts and various forts and things. That 
was very noticeable in Ladysmith, where they had a 
very extensive system of telephones to all sorts of places 
round about Ladysmith, and I believe Sir George White 
was quite of opinion that it was of immense importance 
to the defence of Ladysmith. 


18759. Yes; we had some evidence about the exist- 
ence of that. system there ?—Then, of course, there was 
a very large exchange in Johannesburg, which we found 
in existence, and which we took over and worked so 
far as it was of use to us, and we added to it; and also 
there was a large telephone exchange in Pretoria, which 
we also took over and added to; in fact, there were 
two exchanges in Pretoria. 


18760. That system would only be of use either for 
a defensive position or for a large station ?P—Yeg. that 
would be so, : 


18761. With regard to the block-houses, what was the 
communication between the block-houses; was it tele- 
graphic or telephonic ?—It was telephonic; about eve 
second or third block-house had a telephone, and the 
block-houses were all connected together by a telephone 
wire, so that a certain block-house could communicate 
with the Commanding Officer of the section what wae 
going on there; they could also telephone for assistance 
if it was necessary. I believe the system worked ex- 
tremely well; at all events, I never had a Single core 
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plaint; it was just worked by the men who garrisoned 


Colonel R. L. the block-houses, 
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18762. You give in your summary statistics about 
wireg used for messages, and so on; you bring out the 


13 Mar. 1903. cost to 4d. a word ?—The cost of the messages sent for 





the Army comes out to $d. a word, which is extra- 
ordinarily cheap. 

18763. How was that brought out?—By striking a 
balance between all the expenses and all the receipts, 


18764. (Sir George Taubman-Goldie.) Soldier labour ; 
do you include that?—Yes, I include everything. I 
include pay and engineer pay and the pay of natives, 
rations, forage, casualties amongst horses, everything 
I could think of ; and on the other side all the receipts. 
It is a little astonishing, but you must remember that 
there was a considerable amount of material that we 
found in the country. I should not like to say exactly 
how much, but I should think very nearly £80,000 or 
£90,000 worth, a good deal of which we used. 


18765. What kind of material was it ?’—Telegraph 
material, wires, poles, instruments, batteries, and every 
conceivable thing, chiefly in the Transvaal, and a cer- 
tain amount in the Orange River Colony, so that really 
is one reason why the expenses were so small. 


18766. (Chairman.) What do you mean by receipts P— 
We accepted money for certain messages—from anybody 
who sent a private message—provided it was passed by 
the censor. 


18767. And deducting that from the expenses brings 
out 4d. ?—Yes; and then, also, we received a consider- 
able amount of money on the conclusion of hostilities 
by the sale of stuff that we had erected. We handed over 
ta the Colonial Governments a very large amount of 
stuff, amounting to—I could not say for certain, I have 
not the figures here—but I should think nearly £70,000 
of stuff. We handed over to them the lines which we 
had erected, for which the War Office had provided the 
material, either in the shape of stores from England 
or stores elsewhere obtained by local purchases. 


18768. I think you have dealt mostly with page 1, 
have you not, of your statement ?~I think so, 


18769. Page 2 begins with, “ IX.—Organisation,” and 
the first paragraph of that you have also dealt with ?— 
Yes. 


18770. With regard to the second paragraph, you 
think there ought to be some head or Commanding 
Officer of the telegraph battalion ?—I think it is a great 
defect in the present organisation that there is no re- 
sponsible officer at the head of the telegraph battalion 
in peace, There is an officer commanding each division 
of it, but at the same time there are certain conflicting 
interests between the divisions, notably between the 
frst division and the second division in regard to the 
supply of men and the training of men for war, which 
an officer at the head of all the three divisions would be 
able to deal with. I think also that he should be re- 
sponsible for the reserve stores, of which there are a 
very large quantity kept in peace at Woolwich, 


18771. You want somebody on the Headquarters 
Staff?—I think it would be better, because the First 
Division and the Third Division are intended to provide 
the telegraphs for three Army Corps, and in order that 
those Army Corps should be complete, these divisions 
ought to go to them, not to be kept together, 

18772. (Sir George Taubman-Goldie.) Is there not a 
division attached to each Army Corps at present ?>—No, 
there is not; they are all at Aldershot. There is the 
First Division there and the Third Division, 


18773. Is there no division at Salisbury Plain at all? 
—Not at present; and there are a lot of things for which 
an. officer at the head of the whole is wanted. Amongst 
other things, I think I mentioned the interchange of 
personnel between the divisions, It is very desirable 
that all the men in the Telegraph Battalion should have 
a chance of serving in each of the three divisions; at 
all events, in the first and second or in the third and 
second, in order to complete their training, because the 
training they get in those units is different, 


18774. (Chairman.) How is each division commanded 
now ?—There ig a Major in command of each division ; 
at least, there is a Major in command of the First Divi- 
sion and there js a Major in command of the Second 
Division, and there is 4 CapYain and Brevet-Major in 
command of the Third Division, My opinion is that 
the First Division should be divided into two, and there 
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should be a Commanding Officer for each of the divisions. 
of the first and third, and also the Second Division, and 
that. the whole thing should be for the purposes of co- 
ordination under a Director. 

18775. Have you no command at present in the Tele- 
graph Division ?—At this moment I have none. I am 
simply attached to the Home District. 

18776, For telegraphic purposes P—For the purpose of* 
attending committees, chiefly on telegraphs, I am a. 
member of the Committee on the Telegraphic Organisa— 
tion, 


18777. In this organisation of the Telegraphic Depart 
ment there is no place for you at present P—No, 


18778. You mention at the end of that paragraph the- 
Tesponsibility for the collection of information regard- 
ing the existing telegraph systems of countries which 
might be possible theatres of war. Is anything of that. 
kind being done at present ?—I am not aware of it, I 
suppose the Intelligence Department do that; but my 
contention is that they are not the right people to do- 
it. I think the head of the telegraphs ought to do it. 


18779. At present there is no organisation in the Tele— 
graph Department to do it?—No. 


18780. Obviously, it would be a great advantage im. 


regard to many countries if you had information before- 
hand ?—We ought to have charts of everv telegraph in 
every country that is a possible theatre of war. We- 
ought to have the charts all ready to hand, and also we 
ought to have information regarding the resources of 
the country from the point of view of material. 


18781. You had not any information of that sort. 
regarding South Africa when you went out?—The Post-- 
master-General of Cape Colony did forward some- 
charts. Personally, I do not think I got them until} 
dy got out to South Africa ; I will not be perfectly sure 
of that. 


18782. (Sir George Taubman-Goldie.) Charts of the- 
Republics, do you mean ?—Charts of the telegraphs in 
South Africa, including the two Republics. They were 
very incorrect as regards the two Republics. They were- 
all right as regards Cape Colony. 


18783. (Chairman.) Did you have any information. 
about material ?—None. 


18784. That you gathered for yourself afterwards?’ 
—Yes; and I am not sure whether the information 
was forthcoming in England. I mean to Say it was. 
quite possible, that if I had applied to the right man 
in the War Office, I might have got some information : 
but I certainly did not know who he was. I daresay 
somebody had the information ; but it was not forth- 
coming. 

18785. With regard to the different sections, in the- 
next paragraph I think you have spoken as to the- 
details ?—Yes. I may say, in regard to sending out 
one section for Sir George White’s army in Natal, that. 
I consider it very absurd to send out a small detach- 
ment of telegraphs like that (I think there were only 
95 men all told), considering the force that Sir George~ 


White had. 
18786. (Sir George Taubman-Goldie.) How many 
officers were there?—There was a major, a captain, 


and a subaltern. There were four sections with Sir- 
Redvers Buller’s Army Corps. Four sections were con- 
sidered to be sufficient for an Army Oorps. So they are. 
But then almost immediately after that the Army in-- 
creased enormously until it practically comprised the- 
same numbers as five Army Corps, 
nearly, and all told we had only then got eight sec- 
tions, which were absolutely insufficient, because the- 
two sections alluded to in the last part of this para- 
graph did not arrive until just before the conclu- 
sion of the war. If one had known that the war- 
was going to end, of course, one would not have asked 
for them. 


18787. (Chairman.) That was why you had to sup- 
plement them in the way you described at the be-- 
ginning?—Yes. The actual organisation of the work. 
out there varied very much from time to time, as can: 
be easily understood, because the circumstances changed. 
so completely. In the first place, at the beginning - 
there was a very small field, from the telegraphs. 
point of view—we had very little to do. Then it 
gradually increased, until it comprised the whole of’ 
the two new colonies, and the area under adminis- 
tration was very big; so that the organisation had 
to be varied from time to time in order to fit these- 
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different conditions; but eventually the organisation 
arrived at was that each colony had its own assistant- 
director, who was working under the director, because 
the country was really too big to be administered cen- 
‘rally, and it was much better to make these assistant- 
directors responsible to the director, and let them 
administer all the telegraphs within their own colony. 
These assistant-directors had entire control of the 
itelegraphs, whether they were wanted for mobile pur- 
jposes or for the lines of communication. 


18788. And all the financial arrangements were at 
-Bloemfontein and Pretoria ?—All the financial arrange- 
ments were at Bloemfontein and Pretoria. The finan- 
cial arrangements were really very simple; but, of 
course, they involved very considerable sums of money. 
Originally the financial arrangements were all con- 
-centrated at De Aar, at the beginning of the cam- 
paign. Then after the Orange Colony was occupied 
more or less completely, the whole of the financial 
arrangements, and what is called the clearing house, 
was moved from De Aar to Bloemfontein; and then, 
-after the Transvaal was occupied, it became necessary 
to organise another financial branch in Pretoria, and 
the branch at Bloemfontein was left there, so that 
there became two. 


18789. Were all those under your direction ?—Yes. 


18790. Do you think they worked well, financially? 
—Yes, I think so. I think the financial arrangements 
‘were very good, 


18791. Your material you obtained partly locally 
and ee from home ?—-Partly locally and partly irom 
England, through the Army Ordnance. 


18792. Did you experience any difficulty in getting 
the material you wanted ’?’—I cannot say that we had 
“weally very much difficulty. Of course, the local pur- 
chases were morte expensive than those got through 
the Army Ordnance, at least so far as I know. I 
~do not know, of course, what the transport cost out 
to South Africa; but I gather that they were rather 
ore expensive, I should think about 5 per cent. or 
3 per cent. more expensive purchased locally; but 
“there was no doubt that we got them quicker by get- 
ting them through local agents. 


__ 18793. What sort of material had you to purchase 
-locally 7—Wire, to a large extent copper wire, and tele- 
¢phones chiefly. 

18794. You could get those locally }—We could get 
copper wire locally; the merchants were importing it 
an large quantities to meet our demands; they foresaw 
what we should want, more or less, I think, and, to- 
wards the latter part of the war, they used to import 
large quantities of this stuff and sell it to us. 

18795. Might that not have been foreseen from the 
“Department here ?—No, we could not foresee much. We 
did not know which way the thing was going to work 
-and the blockhouse system, which caused an enormous 
drain on material, was absolutely unforeseen, so far as 
I know. I had no idea that they were going to have 
*this enormous system of blockhouses. 


18796. And how did you purchase—by contract ?~— 
‘We purchased through an agent at Durban chiefly. We 
‘purchased a large quantity of telephones through a 
Durban agent, and also a considerable quantity of cop- 
“per wire, 

18797. And you think, though they were more expen- 
‘sive, that the rates were not unfair ?—No, I think they 
were not unfair, considering the cost of getting them 
~out, 


18798. You do not think the difference was more than 
about 5 per cent.?—I cannot say how much the War 
“Office had to spend in the transport of stuff. 


18799. That would only have diminished the differ- 
-ence. It would not be more than 5 per cent., you 
think *Quite so; including the cost of transport out 
from England, I do not think it was more than 5 to 8 
“per cent. more expensive. The usual charge they calcu- 
late in the Transvaal for the importation of English 
goods is 334 per cent. It sounds enormous. And in 
the Orange River Colony, up to Bloemfontein, I think it 
-costs up to 25 per cent. So that if you add that on to 
the cost of the thing in England, it would be what the 
‘local prices would be, and I do not think we paid 
much more than that difference. 

18800. Is there any other point that you would wish 
to speak to?—No. I wish to emphasise all that I said 
“in Paragraph IX., as regards the proper division of the 
“units to be divided into three Army Corps, and also 
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the appointment of a head; I think that is very neces- 
sary. 

18801. But, taking it as a whole, you were satisfied 
with the work of the Department generally?—Yes, 1 
think it worked very well. 


18802. (Sir Frederick Darley.) I do not quite under- 
stand the figures on the first page. You say messages 
forwarded, messages received, and messages trams- 
mitted. What is the difference between a message for- 
warded and a message transmitted /—A forwarded mes- 
sage is a message handed in by the public to be sent; 
a received message is one that is received and sent out, 
and a transmitted message is one that changes lines 
half-way ; that is to say, it goes along one line from A 
to B, and at B it is transmitted along another line. 


18805. Then those, taken together, work up to 
10,709,768. Those, you say, represent 13,000,000 
transactions *+—Yes, because you have to multiply the 
transmitted number by two to find the number of 
transactions. The man at the original station has to 
work his instrument, and the transmitter man has to 
receive it, and another man has to send it on, and 
a fourth man has to receive it, so that if you multiply 
2,800,000 by two, and add it up, you find the total comes 
to 13,000,000. 


18804. (Chatrman.) Is there anything else you would 
like to say ?—It is noticeable what an extensive use “2s 
made of field cable lines. I have put it down that there 
were 3,749 miles laid, which clearly establishes the value 
of cable lines. I think they had never been used in war 
before, except to a very small extent. They were actu- 
ally used at Tel el Kebir, but never to anything like 
that extent; therefore, I should like to emphasise the 
importance of getting out an efficient organisation for 
running cables ; it should not be skimped at all. 


18805. Were all the temporary field lines cable lines? 
—No, partly cable, partly aerial lines on very light 
poles—poles of about an inch and a half or an inch and 
three-quarters thick. 


18806. What was the distinction between the two ?~ 
A cable goes along the ground. 


18807. I understand that; but in the use of them, I 
mean /—They were used indiscriminately. The cables 
were used when the columns were moving quickly, end 
if they moved very slowly, and you had time, you would 
naturally replace them by an aerial line, because the cable 
line is much more liable to interruption ; in many cases it 
was all one could do to run a cable along the ground. 


18808. (Sir George Taubman-Goldie.) The cable is 
much more expensive, too, is it not?~Yes, very much 
more expensive. It is about £200 a mile, I think. I 
will not be quite certain about it. 

18809. (Chairman.) I suppose, when it was prac- 
ticable, you would take it up again ?—~Yes. 

18810. Would it be worth while taking down ‘he 
aerial line, too?—Yes, that was done, except in cases 
where it was impossible, on account of the country being 
occupied. 

18811. (Sir Frederick Darley.) Of what substance 
were the poles ?—About 1fin. at the bottom, and 1jin. 
at tha top, and about 13ft. long. 


18812. Were they made of steel ?—They were made of 
pine, Oregon pine. 

18813. Would they stand the stress of the weight of 
the wire?—Yes, they stand it very well, unless they 
are actually run into by transport. They were blown 
down occasionally by the frightful storms we had; but 
the chief damage done to them was by the transport. 


18814. What interval was there between the poles }~ 
80 yards. 


18815. Did they stand the weight of the wire ?—¥ex, 
the wire is very light; the wire is of three strand steel, 
each strand 18 gauge; it is very light and very strong. 


18816. (Sir George Taubman-Goldie.) Have you served 
in Natal at all?—No, I never went to Natal. 


18817. Have you studied the ground of Spion Kop 
on the maps ?—No. 


18818. Could you say whether a cable might have been 
advantageously run up if a column went up there ?—I 
could not say. I was never there, and I have not the 
faintest idea what it was like, 


18819. (Chairman.) It could be used, I suppose, for 


pote '—Yes, it was used constantly for that very 
ing. 
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18820. (Sir George Tawoman-Goldie.) It can be laid 
quite rapidly ?—Yes, you can lay it as fast as a horse 
can trot if you have fair going. 


18821. You see my point—if we could have had tele- 
graphic communication at Spion Kop?—I doubt, even 
if it were possible, whether they had the stuff. 


18822. That I rather wanted to ask you. Had they 
sufficient material ?~I should think not. 


18823. You think it would be advisable that a field 
army should be accompanied, as far as possible, with 
cable material ?—Yes, certainly. 


18824. That was very likely the reason why it ‘vas 
not laid at Spion Kop?—I think it is very probable 
that they had neither the stuff nor the men to do it. 


18825. (Chairman.) Did the cable lines come out 
later in the war?—They came out continuously during 
the war. 


18826. How was it it was not in Natal ?—The reserves 
were so very small; the original reserves sent out did 
not admit of running many lines. We kept asking for 
more and more, and eventually it came rolling out. 


18827. You draw attention to 3,749 miles being run. 
That is a large quantity?—Yes; but that does not 
mean that there were 3,749 miles used. It might have 
been the same cable over again. 


Colonel W. H. Morriur, 


18834. (Chairman.) When uid you go out to South 
Africa 7—I went out in September, 1899. 


18855. And in what capacity ?—I went out as Chief 
Paymaster to the forces under General Buller in Natal ; 
at least, he was not commander then; he was Com- 
mander-in-Chief practically, but I went out to be Chief 
Paymaster to the forces in Natal, and, later on, when 
Colonel Wade, the Chief Paymaster in Cape Town, was 
invalided (that was from the lst April, 1901), I became 
Chief Paymaster for the whole of South Africa. 


18856. You have been good enough to prepare a few 
statements, I think, with regard to these matters ?— 
Yes; I was asked to prepare a précis, and so I wrote out 
a statement which I thought, perhaps, it would be best 
to read to you. 


18857. If you please ?—And then you can ask me any 
questions in regard to it or any further matter you 
might wish. Prior to the late war in South Africa, the 
Army Pay Department had not been organised on a 
system which afforded suflicient elasticity for it to cone 
with a task of such magnitude as the campaign in South 
Africa threw on it, both in that country and in tingland. 
When the war commenced, the Establishment allowed 
for the Army Pay Department was 209 officers, namely, 
Chief Paymasters, 16; Staff Paymasters, 68; Pay- 
masters, 125; making a total of 209, and actually serv- 
ing at the time were 207 officers, the deficiency being in 
the junior ranks. By obtaining the services of some 
retired officers from this Department, the numbers were 
increased from time to time by 50. The elasticity the 
Department received was obtained, therefore, by volun- 
tary service on the part of retired officers, and was not 
service which they could have been called on to render, 
so that the Department was really increased through 
voluntary seryice. The total number of paymasters 
who served in South Africa during the campaign was 
78 and four re-employed officers, who only served out 
there for the early part of the campaign; the number 
invalided was 16, and one died. The largest number 
employed during a period never exceeded 65. The War 
Establishments (I had, perhaps, better explain that the 
War Establishments is the book in which all establish- 
ments for the various units and equipment required by 
them on seryice is laid down) for 1898 allow 
20 paymasters for an Army Corps 36,259 strong. 
In South Africa there were about six or seven 
Army Corps of this strength, or the equivalent 
thereto; hence, according to the allowance in the War 
Establishment in 1898, about 130 paymasters should 
have been sent out—double the number of those work- 
ing out there at any one period. Then. in regard to the 
Army Pay Corps in 1899, the establishment of Army 
Pay Corps clerks totalled 615. The reserve consisted 
of 23 clerks, of whom 19 were mobilised. There were 
also employed 62 permanen# civilian and pensioner 
clerks, making a total of 696. In 1900 the establish- 
ment was increased to 620; in 1901-2 (750, and War Es- 
+eblishment 50) it was increased to 800; in 1902-3 (750, 
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18828. (Sir George Taubman-Goldie.) Wiueu you say 
eventually came out, do you mean after a year of war?’ 
—No, we kept on receiving consignments from time- 
to time. 

a Spion Kop was on the 24th of January, 1900? 
—Yes, 

oe Was there any large amount out at that time ?’ 
—No. 

18831. (Sir John Hopkins.) What is your allowance- 
of field cable for an Army Corps? Is it a certain: 
number of miles?—I think, at the present moment,. 
under the present organisation, it is 32 miles per Army 
Corps. But that, I may say, is undergoing change At 
present; they are going to give us more. There are; 


four sections to each Army Corps, and each section has 


eight miles of cable ; that makes 32 miles per Army: 
Corps. And then there is a certain amount held in re-. 
serve to be drawn by the sections as they want it. 
The actual figures of that I am afraid I cannot give- 
you without reference to the tables. I 
is about 150 miles in reserve, something like that. 


18832. It is pretty heavy stuff to cart about, I sup- 
pose?—Two miles of it. including the drum, weighs: 
about 200lbs., I think, 


18833. (Chairman.) Is there anything else you would: 
like to add No, I think not. 


c.B., called and examined. 


and War Establishment 150) it was increased to 900.: 
The total number of Army Pay Corps clerks sent to. 
South Africa during the campaign was 327; the number 
invalided was 82, and the number of deaths, 5. The 
most ever employed at one period would be about 268. 
The War Establishment of 1898 allowed 65 clerks for an. 
Army Corps 36,259 strong, and, as the force in South. 
Africa was six or seven times this number, about 440: 
would have been the proportion to have had out there, 


i.¢., 172 short of the number allowed.. There being” 


practically no reserve, civilians had to be engaged, 


namely, in England up to 517 and in South Africa up to: , 
In addition to these, 30 clerks were specially en- — 


As troops: 


194. 
listed for the Imperial Yeomanry Pay Office. 
were sent to South Africa, so also were officers of the- 
Army Pay Department and clerks of the Army Pay 
Corps, but the proportion that could be, and was, sent 
was inadequate for the magnitude of the work they had. 
to undertake, and, therefore, from the very outset of the- 
campaign, nearly everyone had a share of work allotted. 
to him which was too much for one person to perform: 
satisfactorily, and in some instances was, no doubt, the- 
indirect cause of individuals having to be invalided 
home. During a campaign of any magnitude, the- 
duties and work which fall to the Army Pay Depart- 
ment and Army Pay Corps at home, and at the scene: 
of operations, are heavier than in peace time; at home, 


by reason of payment of separation allowances, allot- 


ments from men’s pay, half wages, all of which are paidi 
monthly by station and other Paymasters, and the large- 
amount of correspondence in connection therewith. Then: 
as the Militia is called out, so does the payment of the. 
separation allowances and allotments increase. The: 
vorrespondence, too, with charitable agencies is consider- 
able. All this is in addition to the ordinary work of 
the Paymaster, which goes on as usual. At the scene- 
of operations their duties are greatly increased in conse-- 
quence of the constant changing conditions which can- 


not be foreseen, but which, irrespective of the treasury 


duties and duties connected with the payment of troops, 
and bills on account of contracts and otherwise, bring: 
with them accounts, audits, correspondence, responsi- 
bilities, framing of regulations, and work which was. 
hardly contemplated, For example, in South Africa 
irrecular corps were raised, and various Colonies sent 
corps to take part in the campaign. The accounts of’ 
those units had to be provided for, and in some cases 
they were the cause of much trouble, particularly so in 
some of the South African irregular corps, owing to the: 
acting Paymasters of them not understanding milita: 

accounts, not taking the trouble they ought to have 
taken in preparing and keeping them, lacking firmness, 
with both officers and men, and allowing their accounts 
to become involved. These were novices taken on as: 
Paymasters at a minute’s notice. The Tmperial Yeo- 
manry which was raised and sent out te South Africa 
became a source of trouble also, owing to the officers: 
generally being inexperienced in accounts and not giving: 
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sufficient care to the payment of their men and the 
preparation of their company accounts. Then there are 
exceptional accounts which we never see in peace time, 
such as railway, postal, Colonial Government, telegraph 
and cable, secret service, miscellaneous, provision of 
specie in the field, and numerous others which I could 
not quite call to memory, as I have written all this 
more or less from memory, and I have no records to refer 
to, These will give some idea of the additional work 
of an extraordinary nature which falls to the Army Pay 
Department in war time, and shows the necessity of 
having ample trained orficers and clerks to fall back on. 
In further support of this I may mention that from the 
1st October, 1900, to 31st July, 1902, during the period 
of Lord Kitchener’s command, accounts were rendered 
to the War Office which showed receipts amounting to 
£10,015,201 9s. 9d., and expenditure amounting to 
£63,989,843 2s. 8d. I have no record of receipts and 
expenditure during Lord Roberts’ command or subse- 
quent to 31st July, 1902, but they will be proportionately 
large till the end of November, 1902, that is, pro- 
portionately large to the figures I have mentioned. The 
Army Pay Department, in spite of the scarcity of officers 
and trained clerks, and a peace training which is not cal- 
culated to encourage officers to take individual respon- 
sibility, managed to give general satisfaction not only 
to the authorities, but to all who had dealings with 
them. The fact, however, remains that their numbers 
were insufficient to enable them to have given the atten- 
tion they ought to have given to many questions of 
detail: neither was it possible to send field paymasters 
to the front with large bodies of troops, as, for example, 
a division, or to post one at every point it would have 
been desirable to have had one; and it was due to banks 
opening at towns and stations that the scarcity in this 
respect was not felt to the extent it would 
' otherwise have been. The deficiency in clerks 
was met, though not in the manner it would 
have been with trained clerks, by the employ- 
ment of refugees from the Transvaal and Orange 
River Colony, many of whom had had clerical expe- 
rience. The chance of obtaining the services of about 
194 clerks from any other country we may go to war 
with is highly improbable. At home the want of trained 
officers and clerks was also very much felt, but the re- 
employment of 30 retired officers who volunteered for 
service, and the employment of 317 civilian clerks, car- 
ried the financial duties through. A knowledge of 
accounts and of the numerous regulations connected 
with the finance of the Army is necessary before any 
officer or clerk can be regarded as being of use, and this 
cannot be obtained without experience in a pay office 
for some months. The paucity of trained officers and 
clerks, then, is what was felt from the very outset of 
the campaign, and to obviate similar occurrences in 
future wars, the introduction of some system which pro- 
vides a useful reserve of officers and clerks appears neces- 
sary. 

18838. Have you any suggestions to make for re- 
medying that state of things?—The suggestions I would 
submit are as follow:—A serviceable set of officers 
might be obtained from the Militia. Each territorial 
regiment might have one officer who had not done less 
than five trainings, or, if he had been in the Regular 
Army, had not less than five years’ service altogether, 
and was going to remain in the Service, appointed 
Militia Reserve Paymaster, It would be advantageous 
if the officers had had a business training. These officers 
should come up some days previously to the training 
of any of the battalions belonging to the territorial 
regiment, and go down one month thereafter, It should 
be their duty to prepare the accounts of the battalions, 
or to do any other work the district or station Pay- 
master under whom they will be serving puts them to, 
so that they may learn the work in a pay office, and 
gain experience. It would be advisable that they ba 
in addition to the present strength of the regimeni, 
This yearly practice will produce about 68 useful Pay- 
masters, who could be called on at any time, The fol- 
lowing appointment appears necessary on active service, 
and the most suitable officers for it would be officers of 
the Army Pay Department, namely (if possible), a Chief 
Paymaster, to whom, if necessary, additional local rank 
might be given, His duties would be distinct from those 
of the Chief Paymaster in command of the Army Pay 
Department and Army Pay Corps. The appointment 
is that of financial adviser, It should be the duty of 
this officer to watch all contracts, financial arrangements 
and transactions, banking arrangements, expenditure 
and receipts for the General commanding, and to advise 
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and inform him on them; also to carry out any financial 
business which does not fall to a department, 
and, I ought to add, to communicate direct with the 
Accountant-General for the General commanding. Lord 
Kitchener found the want of such an appointment to 
assist him in controlling expenditure, and it was felt 
that the appointment was one which would have had 
beneficial effect had it been made from the commence- 
ment of the campaign, The advantage of having a Pay- 
master of experience to fill such an appointment is ob- 
vious, for he is conversant with regulations connected 
with finance and with accounts; he has been in touch 
with the finance branch of the War Office, and has had 
the advantage of benefiting by their observations on 
accounts to an extent no other officer could have. He 
would be able to enter a pay office and inspect vouchers, 
books, or records, without troubling anybody, and would 
be likely to treat in a more efficient manner financial 
questions and transactions than any other kind of officer. 
He would also be the best person to advise the General 
Officer as to writing off sums as losses, or how to treat 
such questions, To aid in qualifying Chief Paymasters 
for such duties, General Officers commanding Army 
Corps and districts should make their Chief Paymasters 
their financial staff officers, and make them deai with all 
financial questions which do not belong to a department 
or appertain to appointments. It is difficult to specify 
such questions, though on active service they are con- 
stantly arising, and in peace time are not infrequent. 
As regards clerks, the question of obtaining them from 
the Volunteer forces was recently considered by a com- 
mittee at the War Office. It recommended the forma- 
tion of a Pay Morps section in each Army Service Corps 
company, which, on mobilisation, would join the station 
pay office to which it was allotted. 


18839. (Sir George Tawbman-Goldie.) When you say re~ 
cently, about what date was that P—I think within four 
months. I could not tell you the date exactly, but it 
is quite recently. I think I am quite right in saying 
about four months ago. It was shortly before I came 
to the War Office, and I joined on the 1st of January, 
It recommended also that this section should be allowed 
to enlist in the Reserve, and that the Volunteers should 
be required to go through a course of three weeks’ train- 
ing in a pay office before they passed to the Reserve, 
and should subsequently give six clear consecutive days 
each year in a pay office, which should count in lieu of 
20 attendances for grant asfor camp. This proposition, 
though it does not promise to give efficient clerks, might 
be given a fair trial, and, if the reserve of clerks could 
be utilised in connection with Militia accounts, the re- 
serve officers and clerks could be trained together, Then 
we are not getting the very best of clerks for the simple 
reason that we have not the same opening in the Army 
Pay Corps as is offered in other departments and corps. 
In other departments and corps a good clerk may rise 
to the position of a Quartermaster. It is said that in the 
Army Pay Department there is no necessity to have 
Quartermasters, and that we have no appointments 
suitable to them ; but to induce good clerks to come 
in, and to reward good superintending clerks, I 
have made the following suggestion: To induce the best 
class of clerk to come to the Army Pay Corps, and to 
remove a hardship from the warrant officers of the corps, 
prospects somewhat similar to those offered by the Army 
Service Corps, Army Ordnance Corps, and Army Medical 
Corps might be extended to them. Under present con- 
ditions, however good their services might be—active 
service or otherwise—there is practically no advance 
beyond first class Staff-Sergeant-Major for them, and 
therefore they are at a disadvantage as compared with 
warrant officers in other corps. Some years ago they 
were granted a higher rate of pay, namely, 6s. 6d. per 
diem, to compensate for this, but this is poor consolation 
to a deserving and able man, who finds his juniors pro- 
moted over him, and it is no inducement to able and 
ambitious clerks to joint the corps. It is stated that 
there are no positions for the Quartermaster in the Army 
Pay Corps. Be that so. Then I would suggest that 
they be treated similarly to bandmasters, and for special 
meritorious service be granted commissions in the Arm 
Pay Corps as lieutenants with corps pay, at 2s. 6d. 
a day. I have made a comparison here. The 
pay of a warrant officer is 6s. 6d., and he gets 
a ration allowance of 6d., and messing and kit 5d. a day 
Service pay 6d. (that commences in 1904) a day lodging 
1s. 6d., and fuel and light about 84d., practically 10s. 1d 
As a lieutenant he would get—pay 6s. 6d. corps Pe 
2s. 6d., lodging 3s., fuel and light about 4d. In the fiat 
and light I have to strike an average, and that gives him 
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a total of 12s. 4d. a day, practically 2s. dd. increase of 
pay to a deserving man, as a special reward. That is 
small enough, but it is in the pension where these people 
feel it more than anything else, because a warrant officer 
with 30 years’ service—15 years a warrant officer, five 


13 Mar. 1903. o¢ which must be as a first-class warrant officer—can only 





get a pension of 5s. a day, whereas a lieutenant, on retir- 
ing, it he is retired for age,would get £200, ora minimum 
of £150; therefore, as a commissioned officer he would 
get the benefit which they all very much look forward 
to, and that really is what makes them so dissatisfied, 
to see other people benefiting so vastly as compared with 
themselves, That ig all I save to say with regard to 
the organisation of the Army Pay Department and the 
Army Pay Corps, 

18840. Then we pass on to the accounts ?—As regards 
the accounts, officers commanding squadrons, batteries 
and companies found difficulty in preparing and render- 
ing their accounts in the tield, owing to constant 
trekking, field duties, casualties, and other causes which 
are common to active service, and a general opinion has 
been formed that on active service they should be 
relieved from this duty. Owing to the difficulty ex- 
perienced with the accounts of the Imperial Yeomanry a 
system was tried by which the paymaster at the base 
compiled the company accounts from statements sent 
him, showing advances made and the men’s acknow- 
ledgment thereto. Each man was provided with a small 
pay-book, from which the state of his account could be 
ascertained. This system, though simple, was not a 
success, not from any fault in itself, but principally on 
the part of the men who used the leaves of the book, 
which represented requisitions and receipts for other 
than the purposes they were intended for, and hence it 
became impossible for the paymaster at the base to 
reconcile his accounts with the men’s pay-books, which 
became valueless as a record.. Two schemes have been 
drawn up, one by Lieutenant-General Sir William 
Butler and the other by a committee at the War Office 
which investigated the question. It would be well to 
await the result of the trial which each system is to 
have. JLieutenant-General Sir William Butler’s pro- 
positions make the paymasters perform all duties in 
connection with the payment of troops and compilation 
of pay lists. The recommendation of the Committee 
is that the officers commanding companies, etc., should 
pay the men and account to the paymasters, who will 
compile the pay lists from information furnished them 
—in peace time on a pay and mess sheet, in war time on 
a simple acquittance roll, when each man will be in 
possession of a pay-book showing all advances made to 
him. 

18841. (Viscount Esher.) Do I rightly understand 
from that that Sir William Butler proposes that 
the paymaster should pay im peace time as well as in 
war time ?—Yes ; in fact, Sir William Butler’s scheme is 
that the paymaster is to prepare all the rolls on a 
system somewhat similar to what is done in a civil estab- 
lishment, and should send them up with the money to the 
officer commazding, who would pay the men their 
money weekly. It is to be given a trial, but my own 
opinion is that it will not succeed, because in the 
field I do not see how that is to be done. The system of 
recovering allotments of pay of non-commissioned 
officers and men to families and relatives was not suit- 
able to active service. It was cumbersome, and caused 
trouble, confusion, and loss, not to mention corre- 
spondence and clerical labour; in fact, the clerical 
labour it imposed was stupendous. Every pay office 
almost in the field had to have a special clerk to look 
after these allotments. It has been suggested that on 
active service, for men who allot part of their pay to 
their families or relatives, only the net rate of their pay 
should be entered in the pay list in which their pay 1s 
charged, and that the amount allotted should be charged 
oy the paymaster paying the allotments. That is all 
I have to suggest. 

18842. (Chairman.) In South Africa I do not quite 
understand what your duties as paymaster were ?— 
Practically our duties were to pay all the troops and 
all the expenses in connection with them, that is to say, 
all expense connected with the Army. As the Army 
advanced so the duties increased. For instance, it 
entered the Orange River Colony and the Transvaal. 
Then civil expenditure for a certain period had to be 
be and of that we were relieved on the 1st of April, 


18843. Then, d¢ {% eorrectly understand that all the 


expenses of the Army passed through your department? 
—Just so. 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE: 


18844. Then the paying of the men passed through 
your department ?—Yes, all payment of the men. 

18845. But still that was carried out im the regiment 
by the company officers ?—Just so ; we were practically 
auditors of the accounts. The company officers prepared 
a pay list and sent it into the paymaster, who audited 
it, and the paymaster then compiled his pay list, which 
was sent to the War Office. 

18846. (Viscount Esher.) Is there a paymaster to 
every regiment ?—No, there is not. The way it is done 
is, a station pay office or branch pay office is formed, 
to which we attach so many regiments—say about 
eight or 10 regiments—for payment, and the regiments 
render their accounts to this branch pay office. 


18847. That is in South Africa ?—~Yes. 


18848. In the Home District here, how is it?—-At 
home it would be done very much the same. 


18849. Is that the way it is done now?—Yes ; units 
have a station paymaster, to whom they render their 
accounts. For instance, take the troops at Dover, or 
at Aldershot. At Aldershot they have three station 
pay offices to pay the first, second, and third brigade. 
Each brigade has its own pay office there, and the 
troops in those brigades would render their pay list for 
audit to the paymaster in charge of each brigade. 

18850. But how does the officer commanding get 
money to pay the men?—From the Field Paymaster ; 
the Field Paymaster should accompany the troops. 

18851. That is in time of war. How is it done at 
Aldershot to-day ?—He requisitions on the paymaster 
in whose financial charge his company is, and this pay- 
master would give him cash or a cheque on the bank. 
In the latter case he would go down to the bank, draw 
the money, and pay the men. 

e 18852. He has an account at the bank in Aldershot ?>— 
es. 

18853. Who actually draws the cash ?—The office 
commanding the company or another officer. 

18854. Then he has to have another cheque?—Yes, 
the paymaster receives his advance from the Accoun- 
tant-General. 


18855. Then he hands the cheque to him?—Yes, or he 


puts it to his credit in the bank; the paymaster receives 
what, he calls an imprest, and he has another account 
with the officer commanding the company, 


18856. I know he pays, but I did not know he drew 
the money actually?—Yes, he draws the money, 
prepares the pay list at the end of the month, 
and accounts for the money he has received from the 
paymaster. He prepares his pay list and sends the 
account to the paymaster. 

18857. (Chairman.) There is no collective account 
for the regiment?—No; that really forms the regi- 
mental account. Say there are eight companies in a 
regiment ; the eight company officers would draw for 
their eight companies. 

18858. But there is no collective account, is there? 
—No. 

18859. (Viscount Esher.) Then who is the sub- 
accountant? Do you consider the captain of the com- 
pany your sub-accountant ?—Yes, he would be the sub- 
accountant. 

18860. (Sir Frederick Darley.) But he is surcharged in 
case of over-payment?—Yes ; 1f he made any payment 
which was not according to regulation he would be held 
responsible. 

18861. (Sir George Taubman-Goldie.) That system has 
been in force since about 1888, I think ?—Yes ; we used 
to have regimental paymasters. 

18862. Can you remember the previous system ?— 
Yes, I was a regimental paymaster for some time. 


18863. Would you agree with a previous witness here 
that the present system has broken down ?—No, I do not 
think it is quite fair to say it has broken down, but it 
is not satisfactory. It wants improvement. It certainly 
did not work satisfactorily in South Africa, for the 
simple reason that officers on trek did not find the time 
really to prepare the accounts of their companies. Also 
casualties were constantly occurring with them—some 
were shot. others fell ill and were sent home; others 
were sent hurriedly to take up extra duties and ap- 
pointments; and transfer of accounts under such cir- 
cumstances became very difficult. 


advantages in the old system of a regimental pay- 
18864. But even in time of peace, were there not great 
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master ?—Yes, there were, of course, because the regi- 
mental paymaster was always with the regiment. In 
the 1882 campaign in Egypt, I was with the Gordon 
Highlanders, and, when the officers commanding com- 
panies got ill, and casualties occurred, for two months, I 
think I prepared the pay lists myself for the whole 
regiment. : 

18865. (Viscount Esher.) But you did not pay then 
under the old system yourself /—No, we never paid ; we 
always gave the money to the captains commanding c~m- 
panies, who paid. 

18866. But is there any objection to the paymaster 
actually paying the men ?—I do not think he could pos- 
sibly do so—he might*do it on a few occasions—there 
are so few paymasters in proportion to the number of 
units. If you had a regimental paymaster for each 
battalion, etc., it might be done, provided the regiment 
was always together, but it isnot. Parts are on detach- 
ment away, or it is split up for other reasons. 


18867. But that only occasionally happens, and then 
you meet it by a temporary expedient; but do you sve 
any objection to having a paymaster attached to every 
regiment, except on the score of expense?—Well, of 
course, that is the objection. 

18868. That is the only objection?—No, but it has 
answered very well before. 

18869. But then, as I understand, under the previous 
system the paymaster was only an auditor, and did not 
actually pay ?—Just so; auditor and accountant. 

18870. That might appear rather an extravagant sys- 
tem; but if the paymaster’s duties, in addition to those 
of auditor, also comprise the actual payment of the 
men, then it would cease to be so extravagant a system, 
as he would obviously have more to do?}—Yes. 


18871. (Sir George Taubman-Goldie.) If I remember 
right, under the old system the paymaster was some- 
thing more than an auditor. He was responsible for 
the pay list ?}~He was responsible for the pay list, and 
rendered it every three months. 

18872. So that the captain of the company was not 
then responsible for errors as he is now >—Excuse me ; if 
he made a mistake, and paid away what he ought not, 
he was held just as responsible as he is to-day. 


18873. But was it not the fact that he had a pay list 
prepared for him by an expert, by the paymaster ?— 
‘We prepared our accounts as regimental paymasters for 
the War Office for a certain period, but he had to give 
us an account of his company as he stood in our books. 

18874. But when you were there as regimental nay- 
master, did not the captains of companies come to 
you in any difficulty ?—Certainly. I used to help them 
through often. 

18875. You were there, practically, always to give 
them a helping hand, and prevent their making a hun- 
dred mistakes, which they would have made otherwise? 
--Oertainly. 

18876. (Viscount Esher.) Do you think it is a feasible 
scheme that every regiment should have a paymaster, 
who would prepare the pay sheets and pay the men, and 
subsequently forward the pay sheets to your Depart- 
ment ?—Yes; provided the men are all tovether, it is 
feasible, of course, but I do not think it answers 
on active service very well. Perhaps I am prejudiced, 
but I think it is desirable that officers commanding 
should certainly pay their own men ; whoever prepares 
their pay list for them, that might be another question, 
but I think the officers should see their own men naid, 
and carry out that duty. 

18877. (Sir Frederick Darley.) Why is that not G -e 
in the Navy ?—The gunners pay their own men, I be- 
lieve. 

(Sir John Hopkins.) They are paid by the paymaster 
in the presence of the officer. 

18878. (Viscount Esher.) That is met, as the Admiral 
says, in the Navy by the officer being rresent when 
paymaster pays ?—Yes; but then in the Navy you are 
in a confined space; you have everybody there at your 
beck and call. 

18879. Practically, so you are also here in time of 
peace ?—Yes ; but then you really want a scheme to suit 
both peace and war. 

18880. But no scheme that you can make will be per- 
fect; no scheme that has ever been devised yet will do 
that; your present scheme does not meet both, does 1b? 
—The present scheme, of course, is not satisfactory. 
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18881. Exactly; it broke down in South Africa ?— 
Well, it did not actually break down, but it was not 
satisfactory. It gave a lot of trouble, and it was the 
cause of a good deal of loss. 


18882. That is breaking down ?—But we were able to 
obtain and render accounts. It was defective because 
it threw a duty on officers in the field which they could 
not readily carry through; in fact, they had to neglect 
pe of their field duties to carry out their financial 

uties. 


18885. (Sir Frederick Darley.) Have they not now to 
neglect a great deal of their military duty in time of 
peace P—Yes, there is no doubt about that; it would be 
better if the pay list could be compiled without them. 


18884. (Viscount Esher.) Then, of course, the pay- 
master, in time of war, does not come into the com- 
batant rank, and then the remark you made just now 
does not arise; he does not run so great a risk of being 
shot?—No; but the scheme that is being prepared by 
the War Office now is that the captains commanding 
companies should draw the money from the field pay- 
master who is at the front with the specie, and should 
get the men to sign a mere acquittance roll. During 
active service many items, such as hospital stoppages, 
ration allowance, minor stoppages, and entries of that 
kind cease. A man merely comes on pay, good 
conduct pay and corps pay. The idea is that he 
should draw whatever money he wants, and sign this 
acquittance roll. The acquittance roll is taken to 
the field paymaster, who gives the money for it, and the 
men are paid. 

18885. But when you were paymaster of the Gordon 
Highlanders, you must have had considerable experi- 
ence there. How many captains of companies actually 
drew the money themselves that you ever knew of ?}— 
The regulations were very strict then; always some 
officer used to come and draw the money for the men. 


18886. He did not send his pay-sergeant ?—No. 


18887. The officer drew it himself ?—The officer, or his 
subaltern, always came to draw the money. 


18888. Who practically keeps the pay sheet, the ser- 
geant or the officer ?—They used to have, in those days, 
small books and pay sheets, and the colour-sergeant, who 
was the clerk of the Commanding Officer, prepared all 
company accounts for the officer commanding the 
company. 

18889. (Sir Frederick Darley.) So that it took two mey 
from their military duty. First of all, the captain or 
squadron leader, and also the colour-sergeant, in order 
to pay the men ?—Yes, it interfered with their military 
duties, of course, 

18890. (Viscount Esher.) Is it not the fact that the 
principal part of a colour-sergeant’s work nowadays 1s 
to look after these pay sheets?—No, but it causes him 
a great deal of worry and anxiety. 

18891. He is not a trained accountant ?—No. 

18892. (Sir Frederick Darley.) You spoke just now of 
district pay offices, I think, for the Army Corps ?—Yes, 
there is a district pay office; that is where all bills for 
contracts for supply, Engineer, ordnance, and other 
services are paid from, also payment of staff and sub- 
ordinates, ete. 

18893. But it is from that district pay office, is it 
not, that the regiments are ultimately paid ; that is to 
say, it is from that office that the pay comes for the 
regiments?—No; that would come from the station 
pay office or the branch pay office. 

18894. Well, say the branch pay office. How many 
regiments are there attached to the branch office—how 
many battalions P—That depends upon circumstances. 

18895. How many would you say, as a rule?—Oz 
active service, do you mean? 

18896. No, in peace time ?—It would vary according 
to the number of troops quartered in the command. For 
instance, there is a station pay office at Dover. 

18897. How many battalions are there there now ?— 
I think there are about five; but I am speaking fron: 
memory. It must not be taken as accurate. 

18898. We will take it at five. How many clerks are 
there employed at that station pay office ?—I could not 
say from memory. 

18899. About how many do you think? If I am to 
make a guess, I should think about from ten to 
twelve. 


18900. Could you not get rid of a certain number of 
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those clerks if there was a naymaster to each regiment ? 
—I think you would have to give the paymaster a 
clerk or two. 

18901. Why need you do that?—Because one pay- 
master could not prepare all the accounts himself and 
pay the men ; that would be more than one man could 
do. You would have to give him a clerk to help him. 


18902. (Viscount Esher.) That would be two men to 
each battalion?’—Yes ; if you had a battalion of 1,000 
strong you would want two clerks. 


18903. It would be a very good battalion if it were 
1,000. strong ?—Yes ; but out in South Africa that is 
what we had. 


18904. (Sir Frederick Darley.) But I am speaking of 
peace time ?—We should not have anything like that in 
peace time. 


18905. Do you not think that one efficient paymaster 
would be sufficient ?—No, I think you would require to 
give him clerks according to the magnitude of his 
charge. 


18906. (Viscount Esher.) I suppose the pay-sergeant 
gets extra pay now ?—Yes. 


18907. Then, at any rate, you would save that ; that 
would go towards the paying of the clerk /—Yes. 

18908. (Sir George Taubman-Goldie.) Speaking of this 
War Office Committee on this subject, were you sitting 
on it, or did you give evidence before it ?—No ; I do not 
remember giving evidence; I do not think I was in the 
country during the time. 


18909. I mean the Committee that you were speaking 
of as sitting during the last four months ?—No ; my in- 
formation is only from what i have read. 

18910. You did not give evidence before it ?—No. 


18911. We have had a very high opinion on this sub- 
ject, and the witness, while saying, as you say, that it 
is a good matter of discipline that the captain should 
pay the men, went on to say: “ But as regards the 
accounting, the keeping of the accounts ‘of the men, I 
think we shall be able to take that away from the 
Captain of the company and put it upon the Paymaster, 
making the Paymaster the Accounting Officer and the 
Captain simply the Cashier, with the simplest possible 
account of cash receipts and cash expenditure.” Do you 
approve of that?—I think that is very good.’ 


18912. In peace, as well as in war ?—Yes. 


18913. (Sir Frederick Darley.) But if there were a pay- 
master to each regiment, do you not think you might go 
a little further, and make him the cashier, so as to 
take away from the combatant officers all the responsi- 
bilities of pay. If you were to make him cashier, then 
you would make him the accounting officer ?—That is 
very true; but, still, I cannot help thinking it would 
be a mistake to relieve the officer entirely from paying 
his men. 

18914. (Viscount Esher.) But why ?—I was 14 years. 
a regimental ofticer myself, and, somehow, the system 
has grown up with me. Perhaps I could not give you 
any particular reason, but I am certainly of opinion 
that it would be a mistake. 

(Sir Frederick Darley.) You say it keeps the 
captain in touch with his men, but I cannot help think- 
ing that an officer, if he is training his men, is much 
more in touch with them while he is training them 
than he is by simply paying them their wage weekly, 
fortnightly, or monthly, as the case might be. 

18915. (Viscount Esher.) And, you see, you have got 
this, that that is the plan which is pursued in the Navy, 
where the officer is present while the men are paid ?7— 
Yes, I admit that ; but I think you would find, when 
the regiments were distributed all over the country in 
detachments there would be great difficulties in it, 


18916. But regiments very rarely are distributed all 
over the place, and when they are you make a special 
arrangement. Could you not make a special arrange- 
ment to meet the special circumstances ?—Of course, 
it could be done, but I cannot help thinking that you 
would find it would be a far better system to let the 
paymaster keep the pay lists and prepare them, and 
make the company officer the cashier. 

18917. (Sir Frederick Darley.) We have had evidence 
sere from the colonel commanding one of the irregular 
forces raised in South Africa that they had a paymaster, 
wet sc Swe _ Peres Gon itinerant ; that is to say, 

te went about—wherever the men were, he 
them-2—That was in South Africa. pga paent:. 


EVIDENCE : 


18918. Yes?—I know that was done, but each of 
those paymasters had two clerks to help them in pre- 
paring their accounts, and that enabled them to go about 
a3 they did. And then they did not pay with the 
regularity with which a regular officer would pay ; and 
there were a great many complaints by the men, who 
said that they could not get their pay, and made state- 
ments of that nature. 

18919. This officer did not seem to think that there 
were complaints in his command?—Would you mind 
telling me the officer’s name? ; : 


- 18920. It was Colonel Thorneycroft?—Oh, yes. Cap- 
tain Chipman was the paymaster ; he was a man whom 
I selected: myself and recommended Colonel Thorney- 
croft to take for his regiment. He was a manager of 
the Lingham Timber Company, and he did remarkably 
well; but all regiments were not so fortunate as that. 
He was a very experienced accountant; and not only 
that, but he was a soldier at heart, too; he wanted to 
be in the front line and see a little bit of the fighting as 
well ; so that took him up there. But all the paymasters 
were not like him. 


18921. (Sir George Taubman-Goldie.) We have had 
evidence that during the war in South Africa if the bills 
and vouchers were presented to the Army Pay Depart- 
ment men it was their duty simply to pay, as bankers, 
without examining in any way whether the prices were 
fair or not P—Payments are made according to contracts, 
with which all bills are compared ; but. on active service 
in South Africa, where contracts could not be made, 
Army Book 67, the leaves of which represent an advice, 
draft, and receipt, was brought into use. Certain offi- 
cers were given that book, and they used to pay at the 
time they made purchases. In the field it was General 
Buller’s wish that expenses should be paid as they were 


incurred, and therefore this arrangement was come to. 


It was inadvisable to carry large sums of money into 
the field, and hence certain officers were entrusted with 
this book, and they paid for all the purchases made. 
Then these drafts came down to the paymaster, who 
audited them. The officer was directed to-give the full 
details in the advice portion of the leaf or on back 
thereof, and the paymaster audited it and saw that it 
was correct, and if it was so he embodied it in his 
accounts. 


18922. But the only audit that he would perform 
was an arithmetical audit ; it was not his duty to see 
whether the prices were fair?—There was the agree- 
ment, and he had to accept it. 


18923. That is just the point that I want to make 
We have had full evidence on the point both from the 
Accountant-General and Sir Fleetwood \uson, and 
others; and at present the Army Pay Department 
has no authority apparently to control expenditure 
on behalf of the General?—None whatever. That is 
just the point, and that is why I recommend that there 
should be a financial adviser, who should watch all con- 
tracts on behalf of the General, who is really too busy 
in the field to give his attention to these matters. If 
tne General had a trained officer who would watch these 
things for him, the paymaster would get acquainted 
with everything financial. I may illustrate that by 
telling you that when I went round to Natal, General 
Wolfe Murray, before he engaged nurses, doctors, clergy- 
men, or any other person, would say to me: “ What are 
we to pay?” I would find out what the market value 
was, and according to the market value so did we engage 
these people. Later on, when it was found that the 
rates we were paying were very much less than those 
paid at the Cape side, of course, they said: “ We are all 
serving in the same Army; it is unfair that the Natal 
people should be paid a lower rate than the Cape people.” 
And eventually when the two armies joined rates were 
levelled up and all paid alike. 


18924. Then my point is this: Is it not necessary, not 
only to have a Financial Adviser to the General of the 
Army Corps—or, I will say, of the Army in the field— 
but also that comparatively junior officers of the Army 
Pay Department should be there to advise Generals, 
Division Generals, Brigadier Commanders, Captains, and 
so on ?—Yes, I think it would be a very good thing if 
they always had somebody to watch that sort of duty for 
them and to advise them on it. For instance, Lord 
Kitchener wanted me, before any of the civilians were 
invited to come out, to accept this office, but I told 
him at the time I had not been trained, I did not think 
I could possibly do it, and that I did not quite under- 
stand what was required. He asked me to suggest some 
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names, and I really could not suggest anybody who I 
thought was fully trained to offer to him. 


18925. But you understand, do you not, that I am not 
so much pressing the point of a Financial Adviser, such 
as yourself, to the General in Command. I am looking 
more to the details of troops in the field constant), 
making local contracts, and I am asking you whether 
you do not think it is necessary, both to strengthen 
the numbers of the Army Pay Department and to 
specially train them to meet those emergencies in time 
of war?—lI think it is very necessary that they should 
have training to meet those emergencies. They do, of 
course, see all contracts that are made in peace time. 
In the district offices every officer sees the contracts that 
are made, 


18926. Even junior officers*—Yes. When I was a 
district officer I made it a point that all these officers 
should see the contracts that were made, and I also set 
them to work to check the bills with the contracts, so 
that they should not be ignorant of the manner in which 
that is done. 


18927. Do you think that is general with district 
officers ?—I could not say whether they do it in every 
office, but I believe that in every office where the pay- 
pombe takes an interest in his officers you will find it is 
done. 


18928. At any rate, you would recommend that it 
should always be done?—Yes, I would. 


18929. So as to give the junior officers a knowledge of 
prices and of the system of making contracts /—Just so. 
For instance, at one time in South Africa, when I first 
went up to Pretoria, Lord Kitchener said to me, “I 
want you to look at the bills, and tell me whether you 
think the prices are fair for the purchases made, and 
I want you to instruct your paymasters to do the same, 
and I want you to let me know what you find,” which 
was a very good thing. We promptly turned up the 
Ordnance vouchers, which showed that the expendi- 
ture on account of Ordnance was abnormally high. 


18930. Did you happen to notice the price paid for 
bandoliers out there?—I forget now what it was, but I 
know that the price for leather leggings and one or two 
other things struck me as very funny at the time. One 
thing particularly was the price of breeches; ready- 
made breeches you could get for about 5s. 6d. or 7s. 6d., 
but if they were cut to order they charged £2 or £5 for 
them, and soon. Of course, if you put the paymaster 
in authority, as he runs through these things, he will 
draw attention to an expense of that kind at once. 


18931. But in South Africa he had no authority to do 
that?—-None whatever. A bill is sent in, it is allowed 
by the head of the Department, and we have to pay it; 
we have merely to run up the total, extend the figures, 
and see that it is right. 


18932. And those accounts are kept and audited 
in London?~—I do not know about that; but in that 
sort of way, if we were given authority, we might 
do a good deal. Lord Kitchener desired, of course, 
that we should do so. 


18933. But you had no staff—your men were over- 
worked ?—I may mention now that, in order to do 
that, I took on some of those bills myself, and sat up 
to about midnight doing it, and I put in slips to show 
wherever I thought a thing was not right and proper. 


18934. That would only cover, of course, a small 
proportion of the enormous expenditure in South 
Africa?—That was only for one month. ‘Then, of 
course, inquiry was set to work; civilians were sent out 
from the War Office, and the matter was gone into. 


18935. (Viscount Esher.) But had any of those points 
‘been considered before the war actually broke out ?— 
No, I do not think any of them had been. You 
see every Department has a head, and that head is the 
actual responsible staff officer to the General Com- 
manding for his Department and the expenditure con- 
nected therewith, and the General, naturally, would call 
on that officer to answer for any expenditure in con- 
nection with his Department. 


18936. But what I mean is this: It had never occurred 
to the Accountant-General before the war that these 
difficulties might arise 2—I do not think I am in a posi- 
tion to answer that. 

18937. (Sir George Taubman-Goldic.) At any rate, you 
never heard of any organisation being established be- 
fore the war at any period to meet the requirements in 
the field ?—We had no organisation to meet the require- 
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ments in the field; but they were very good; they sent 
one out with a free hand, and I am not certain that I 
would not prefer to go out with a free hand and organise 
as I thought best. 


18938. If you had sufficient men ?—Yes. 


18939. But you commenced your evidence by saying 
that you were very short of men /—Yes. 


ie 18940. And that your men were worked to death ?— 
es. 


18941. Without any control—merely in paying ?— 
Yes, in pay duties. I ought to say that Lord Kitchener, 
when he came, wanted to exercise control, and did not 
quite know how to get it. He had had control in his own 
office in Egypt, he controlled the whole expenditure 
there, and he wanted to do the same with the large 
force in South Africa; but it was very difficult; and he 
used to make me bring him a statement every month, 
showing what the expenditure was for that month, 
and inform him of items where there was an in- 
crease, and, if possible, explain the reason of such 
increase. That, practically, was outside my duties. It 
was the officer in charge of the Department whose duty 
it was to explain that increase—or it might be a de 
crease; and so as I gave him the figures he used to call 
on the officers of the Departments to explain them. 


18942. Would that be one of the Army Pay Depart- 
ment ?—No. 


18943. Of what Department ?—For instance, the Ord- 
nance Department, Supplies, Railways, Transport, 
Remounts, and so on. I kept rough copies of the 
figures that I gave him, and that is the reason why I 
was able to give accurately the expenditure and receipts 
for the time I was his Chief Paymaster. 


18944. Have you served in India at all ?Yes, but not 
as paymaster ; I was there from 1865 to 1875. 


18945. Have you studied the Indian system? I have 
here a document showing that the system of con- 
trol in India is very superior to ours ?—Yes, I think it 
is. I saw that system, too, in South Africa. They had 
a control officer there, who absolutely controlled the 
whole expenditure. Of course, he is under the orders 
of the General Officer Commanding, but he absolutely 
controls, and he audits his own accounts, and they are 
accepted by the War Office. He had an ample staff, 
and was really a powerful and useful man. 


18946. Do you see any reason why that should not be 
introduced en bloc into our system?—No, I think it 
would be a very good thing. 

18947. (Sir Frederick Darley.) If each regiment had 
its own paymaster, would not that give you the increase 
of men that you require in the field? These paymasters 
could be trained to the work, could they not +—Yes, it 
would certainly, but if you had a paymaster to each 
regiment, and you gave him two clerks, and he paid all 
the men, I presume you would propose to bring the 
paymaster and his clerks to the base. 


18948. I mean that you could then work them, an], 
if they were trained under you, they would be resyon- 
sible to you, in fact, as the Chief Paymaster /—Yes ; 
but then there are the district works and other works. 
I have read you some of the extra duties that are thrown 
on to the paymaster on active service; you would want 
special officers and clerks to carry those out, too. 


18949. But could not they take some of that extra 
duty off the hands of the Chief Paymaster ?—I do not 
think so—that is, to any extent. 

18950. This was the evidence which was given with 
respect to the paymasters who paid the detached units. 
The question is put: “The second point is the necessity 
of a regimental paymaster ; that you have spoken to?” 
And the answer is: “ Yes. It is impossible that a com- 
pany commander or a squadron commander (whichever 
you like to call him) in the field, who is constantly cut 
reconnoitring or on outpost duty or fighting, can have 
the responsibility of the cash and accounts passing 
through his hands; and I had advocated this for so 
many years in the Regular Army, as well as in anv 
other corps, that I determined I would do it when I had 
the opportunity. The paymaster, when money was 
wanted, got it from the nearest point, either from the 
nearest bank, or he went down and got it from the Jis- 
trict Chief Paymaster; he brought the money up to my 
camp, and he paid the men, marking on a simple pay 
shes+ Thus there was no checking of accounts again; 
he had not to check the accounts of the company 
officers ; there were his own accounts kept in a pusiness- 
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like manner by the Paymaster himself, who was paid 
to do that job, of what he had paid to the men. The 
only necessity was that there should be some man, some 
officer or sergeant, present at the payment to say, ‘This 
is John Smith or William Jones,’ and to identify him 
to see that the right man got that pay. That relieved 
all the fighting officers of the responsibility of money 
affairs, which I consider a very great point in the effi- 
ciency of a corps.” Then the question is put: “It is 
said that when a regiment is split up (which was con- 
stantly the case in South Africa), there might be a diffi- 
culty if getting the paymaster to pay them all?” And 
the answer is: “I found no such difficulty. The pay- 
master or the paymaster-sergeant took the money down. 
I had constant detachments, and I found no difficulty 
in getting the men paid in that way.” That is the evi- 
dence that was given?—I presume that that is Colonel 
Thorneycroft ? 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE: 


18951. Yes ?—As I say, he had an exceptionally good 
paymaster, but I do not think it was the same with all 
regiments. If we had trained paymasters, of course, 1t 
would come to practically the same. 


18952. (Viscount Esher.) Does every non-commis- 
sioned officer and every man in the Army sign a pay 
sheet ?—Yes. 


18953. He actually signs it?~He signs the duplicate 
pay list. 

18954. That is to say, when the money is handed to 
him he signs the pay sheet ?—No, he signs at the end of 
the month. When his account is made up, he signs the 
duplicate pay list. 


18955. (Chairman.) Is there anything else you wish 
to add?—I have nothing further to add. 
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Vice-Admiral Sir R. Harris, k.c.B., called and examined. 


18956. (Chairman.) You were in command at the 
Cape in 1899 ?—Yes. 


18957. And you remained in command throughout 
the war?—I remained in command till 1901 ; in May I 
left the station. 


18958. In 1899 were any preparations made for the 
war on its outbreak ?—From a naval point of view, yes. 


18959. At what date were those preparations made /— 
About August I began to assemble the ships in my 
squadron and put them all through a thorough course 
of docking and repair in readiness for any emergency. 

18960. Was that on instructions from home ?—No, I 
did it on my own initiative, on what I imagined was 
coming. Of course, I was in consultation with Lord 
Milner as well—Sir Alfred Milner he was then. 


18961. But there were no instructions from home ?— 
There were no instructions from home until imme- 
diately before the outbreak of the war. 


18962. What preliminary knowledge then had’ you of 
the matter?—It was a matter of very common conver- 
sation in Cape Town that the Boers were preparing for 
war. That was in June; and in July I was shooting 
near Port Elizabeth and met several English farmers 
of that district who told me that they were absolutely 
certain from what they knew of their’Dutch colleagues 
that they were preparing for war. Following that up 
again I went up the River Maputa from Lourenco 
Marques on a shooting expedition nominally, but for 
another purpose really, and there I came across a Dutch 
farmer named Kotse, who travelled constantly in the 
Orange River State and the Transvaal, and he asked to 
speak to me privately. He said to me: “ Well, 
Admiral, I may tell you this in confidence. The Boers 
are certain to make war directly the grass comes in 
October. I said: “What is your reason?” and he 
said, “I travel about from farmhouse to farmhouse, 
and they all tell me war is coming.” I naturally made 
a note of that and telegraphed’ it to Lord Milner: 
ade ne, Bele? waiting for the grass to come in 
‘Bee But they were maki 
1ove as soon as the grass Leo 
possible ; and as a riAthar of fact ee ae ie aoe a 
grass came in October they commenced. ice 


wg all their arrangements 


18965. And you then communicated that to Lord 
Milner ?—I let Lord Milner have a telegram at once. 
I went up the Maputa River, I may say, with the view, 
in case war broke out, to find a base to get up by sea 
through Portuguese territory if they would allow it, 
and up the Maputa River you can take boats up to 
within 40 miles of the Transvaal, with very easy country 
for going over. 


18966. Was the result of your communications with 
Lord Milner that you began to make preparations ?—In 
a great measure. Of course, I had a very small 
squadron, and it was very necessary that they should 
all be perfectly complete before war broke out, as the 
station is a very extended one. It reaches from north 
of the equator on the west side up to the equator very 
nearly on the east side. The ships are generally spread 
about a good deal, and it would take me some three 
months, in the event of war, to get them together. They 
then want docking and repairing, and, as a matter of 
fact, every one was docked and repaired before the 
war. ‘They were absolutely ready when war was de- 
clared on October 11th. 


18967. You made your preparations with the con- 
currence of Lord Milner ?—Hardly with his concurence ; 
hey his approval. He thought it was quite necessary 
to do so. 


18968. I mean he recognised the situation ?—I may 
say also that in consultation. with Lord Milner I had 
arranged that each ship, should have a separate station 
or port to go to on the outbreak of hostilities, so that 
they could take up the protection of those places. 


18969. I was only anxious to get out that Lord Milner 
agreed with you that the information that you got was 
acre to justify your taking such steps ?—Most com- 
pletely. 


18970. Will you tell us the preparations that were 
made?—The ships of both my East and West Coast 
squadrons were got down to Simon’s Town Docks, and 
all their engine-room defects were put right, and they 
were made ready; and as a matter of fact they lasted 
for a year without requiring docking or repairs, which 
ie very important, because we were rather short of 
ships. 


18971. Your object being to get them all together ?— 
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My object being to get them all together ready for this 
outbreak when it did take place. 

18972. And you mention in your précis that, fortu- 
nately, both coasts were quiet?—Yes, they were both 
quiet. Fortunately for us, there was nothing on on the 
East Coast, and but a small prospect of disturbance on 
the West Coast, but it did not come off for two years 
later. 


18973. But you had to keep a ship there?—Yes, I 
had to keep a ship there on account of that; the 
“ Barracouta” was kept there. 


18974. Then what was the actual strength of your 
force ’—The actual strength at the time of the war was 
as follows: The actual ships that I had under my 
orders at the time of the outbreak were the “ Doris,” 
“Forte,” “ Magicienne,” “ Philomel,” “Tartar,” “ Bar- 
rosa,’ “ Barracouta,” “Monarch,” “ Widgeon,” “ Part- 
ridge,” “ Thrush,” and “ Dwarf.” I may add that the 
“ Dwarf” was not brought down till later, because she 
was a very light draught vessel, and her services are 
nearly always required at Lagos, which is almost her 
permanent station, but later in the war it was necessary 
for me to bring her down on account of her light 
draught. 


18975. What class of ships were they P—The “ Doris ” 
is a second-class cruiser, the “ Forte” is a second-class 
cruiser, the “ Magicienne” is a third-class cruiser, the 
“Philomel” is a third-class cruiser, the “Tartar” is a 
third-class cruiser, the “ Barrosa” and “ Barracouta” 
are very small third-class cruisers, the ‘‘ Monarch” is 
an obsolete ironclad, the “ Widgeon,” “ Partridge,” 
“Thrush,” and “ Dwarf” are all gunboats. 

18976. Afterwards had you reinforcements ?—Very 
soon after war commenced I had the “ Powerful,” the 
“Terrible,” and the “ Niobe” sent to me, followed by 
the “Fearless,” the ‘“Pelorus,” the “Racoon,” and 
the “ Thetis.” 


18977. And some of those were large ships ?—The 
“ Powerful” and “Terrible” were very large, and had 
very large complements too. 

18978. And what was the disposition of those ships at 
the outbreak of the war?—The actual disposition just 
before the ultimatum of nearly the whole of the first 
I mentioned, except the “ Barracouta,” the “ Dwarf,” and 
the “ Widgeon,” was at Simon’s Town, and immediately 
the ultimatum was received they sailed for the ports 
for which they were detailed. 


18979. Was there any arrangement made between 
you and the military as to what assistance you could 
give’—I made every offer of assistance to the military 
shortly before the ultimatum. ‘The reply I got was: 
“Very many thanks, but no assistance is required.” 


18980. Was that from the General Officer Command- 
ing at the Cape?—That was from the General Officer 
Commanding. 

18981. At the Cape?—At Cape Town. Sir Forestier- 
Walker was in command then. 


18982. That was before the outbreak ?—I should not 
like to be particular to a day, but it was very close on 
the ultimatum, cither a day or two before or a day or 
two after. I may add that I sent a complete list to 
him of all the stores and small guns I had in Simon’s 
Town Yard, saying they were available and at his dis- 
posal if he liked to request them. Owing to the con- 
fusion, I suppose, that took place at the beginning of 

war Sir Forestier-Walker does not own up to having 
received that. I asked him if he had some time after- 
wards, and he said, No, he had not—he had never seen 
it. As a matter of fact, it was sent by my secretary and 
acknowledged. 


18983. (Sir John Jackson.) Who was it acknowledged 
by ?—I think it was acknowledged by one of the people 
on his staff, and probably signed by Sir Forestier- 
Walker. I am almost certain about that. 


18984. (Chairman.) And were those guns used'?— 
Afterwards they were all used. 


18985. But not at first ?—Afterwards they were used, 
and a good many guns were taken out of the ships 
and used as well. My position was this: that unless 
I had a demand made upon me by the military for 
guns I had no power to expend the money in the dock- 
yard in fitting them or lending them. 


18986. When did you receive the request for assist- 
ance !—The first request that I had for asistance was 
about three or four days after the outbreak of war. 
Then I was asked to send a small naval brigade and 
two guns to Stormberg, to hold Stormberg against any 
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attack of the Boers, who were coming down through 
the Orange Free State then. 


18987. Did that come from the military or from the 
High Commissioner?—That came from the military, 
from the General Officer Commanding at Cape Town. 


18988. Did the High Commissioner also approach 
you, on the subject?—Yes. I may say that two days 
in the week at least I used to go up from Simon’s Town 
to Cape Town to see Sir Alfred Milner and tell him 
what I was doing and where our forces were, and asked 
him if he wanted anything more done with them ; so 
that he and I were in complete touch the whole time. 


18989. And this brigade was sent up?—This brigade 
then was sent up to Stormberg with two 12 pound 
8 ewt. guns, the short 12-pounder guns. 


18990. And how many gunners ?/—About 140 all told, 
chiefly marines. The marines went as escort for the 
guns, and the blue-jackets worked them. 


18991. Did that brigade remain on shore after that ?— 
They were sent up to Stormberg, and when they arrived 
at Stormberg, the marine officer, Major Plumber, in 
command of the marines, or Commander Ethelston, in 
command of the Brigade, wrote to me, and said 
that the considered the position such that Storm- 


berg, held then by half a battalion of the 
Berkshire Regiment and the naval guns and 
marines, was quite indefensible. However, they 


remained on until the arrival of Sir Redvers Buller. 
Then the question was put to him, and he decided that 
the position was indefensible, and they were then 
ordered to fall back to Queenstown, which they did; 
that was about three weeks afterwards, or a fortnight. 


18992. And they remained at Queenstown ?—There 
they remained at Queenstown for a considerable period, 
and then they were withdrawn on the request of 
General Buller, and moved up with an augmented force 
and two 4°7 guns to join Lord Methuen. 


18993. And they were part of the brigade that served 
with him ?—They became the brigade that served with 
Lord Methuen which was so much cut up at Graspan ; 
but the two 12-pound 8cewt. guns were, by the request of 
the military, allowed to remain at Queenstown, but 
taken over and worked by the army afterwards, when 
this brigade came back to Simons Town again they were 
given two fresh guns—and two 4-7 guns—to take up 
to Lord Methuen. 


18994. Was the strength that went with Lord 
Methuen the same?—It was increased by a number of 
bluejackets to work the two 4-7 guns, and a Captain 
was put in command instead of a Commander. 


18995. Then the next operation was at Durban ?— 
After that the question became a very serious and 
grave one at Durban. But, if you will allow me, I 
will just state first of all what the situation was at Cape 
Town. 

18996. If you please ?—Lord Milner told me that he 
considered the situation in Cape Colony was very grave 
indeed, and as troops arrived they were always hurried 
off somewhere else, and he thought the actual defence 
of Cape Town itself was very important, and he begged 
me that I would always have a Naval Brigade of 500 
men at least ready for immediate landing and ships to 
protect the approaches to Cape Town, as from the shore 
there is a flat approach from either side—from False 
Bay on one side to Table Bay on the other. I followed 
out that plan always. I had to keep the force of 500 men 
always ready for landing and the requisite guns and 
ships necessary to take up a position on either side ; 
the ships placed in False Bay on one side and Table 
Bay on the other very nearly command the flats of Cape 
Town. That handicapped me, of course, in sending 
people elsewhere. 


18997. That would very nearly secure the protection 
of Cape Town?—yYes. I think the Boers would have 
been very chary of approaching under ship fire from 
either side. Of course, it also helped to protect Simon’s 
Town, because if Cape Town had gone and Simon’s 
Town was cut off it would have been a_ very 
bad thing for the coal depét, the ammunition, 
stores, and everything else, which were very valu- 
able in Simon’s Town. I may say that after the ulti- 
matum the Admiralty telegraphed to me and said J 
was to ecusider it my principal duty to protect the sea- 
ports of the coast, but not, if possible, to land any men 
except in a case of great emergency. 


1 That was immediately after the ultimatum? 
—Yes. 
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18999. (Sir George Taubman-Goldie.) That was an in- 


Admiral Sir struction from home?—Yes, that was an instruction 


from home. 

19000. (Chairman.) And were those instructions 
As the pressure became 
creater the Admiralty practically gave me a free hand 
hye nie sending Sac RT on condition that the 
ships were kept fit for immediate service in case of 
contingencies occurring in Europe. But I was warned 
by the Admiralty that the “ Terrible ve was very much 
required in China, and that if possible I should avoid 
sending her men to the front, so that the men could 
be easily recalled and the ship sent off to China in case 
she was wanted out there. 


19001. You are speaking now as to the position at 
Durban ?—Yes ; the position at Durban began to get 
critical. It was not so much at Durban at first ; it was 
most critical at Pietermaritzburg. The Governor of 
Natal, Sir Walter Hely-Hutchinson, was very appre- 
hensive that the Boers might leave Ladysmith and ap- 
proach by the Greytown road, and come down and carry 
Pietermaritzburg very easily. It is a place I knew 
very well, and I thought it was quite indefensible, and 
so it was arranged in the event of any difficulties 
to retire on Durban, and put all the archives 
and things on board a man-of-war stationed there. 
Then. Sir Hely-Hutchinson determined to try and make 
a stand at Pietermaritzburg until the Boers actually 
approached, and we lent him two long 12-pounders to 
mount on Signal Hill at Maritzburg by way of deterring 
the Boers from approaching. Then, as the Boers began 
to invest Ladysmith more closely, and we thought they 
might come down to Durban, the burden of protecting 
Durban. was thrown upon my shoulders by the Admir- 
alty by a telegram, which said I was to protect the 
towns, so I despatched the “ Terrible” there, and asked 
that the Captain of the “Terrible” might assume the 
complete control of the place as Military Governor. 
Both the Governors concurred, and they appointed Cap- 
tain Percy Scott as Military Commandant at Durban. 
He, about forty-eight hours after his arrival, tele- 
graphed to me that Durban was in a state of complete 
defence, which relieved all our anxiety on that score. 


19002. That was after the siege of Ladysmith had 
begun ?—Yes, some time after ; about a fortnight after. 


19003. Then before the siege of Ladysmith, as we 
know, you sent up guns and men to Ladysmith ?—Yes, 
the guns were sent up to Ladysmith first of all. They 
were sent up before we thought that Durban was in 
any danger. Sir George White telegraphed to me on 
October 25th for guns. I have got his message here. 
This is the way the message came to me: —“ 25th Octo- 
ber, 1.30 p.m.—From his Excellency Governor Natal. 
—Following from Sir George White: ‘24th October.— 
In view of heavy guns being brought by General Jou- 
bert from the North, I would suggest that Navy be con- 
sulted with a view ’—{then there comes in cipher a word 
or two that are missed out, and owing to Ladysmith 
being closed up rapidly they were never able to be put. 
right)—' sending your detachment, consisting of blue- 
jackets, with guns firing heavy projectiles at long 
ranges’ I have replied as follows: ‘Sending unde- 
cipherable. Please repeat. I am communicating with 
Admiral. Do I understand you have determined te 
keep the troops at Ladysmith. If you have I ought to 
be informed at once. Seems no doubt now part of 
force of General Joubert will come in by Greytown. 
We are practically defenceless here and in Durban.’ 
On that telegram I thought it was necessary to send 
guns to Ladysmith, and I determined that I would 
send a Naval Brigade from the “Powerful” with two 
47 guns and four 12-pounders. Those left Simon’s 
Town in the “ Powerful” forty-eight hours. afterwards. 
I telegraphed to have everything clear at Durban for 
sending them straight into Ladysmith, and they ar- 
rived forty-eight hours afterwards at Durban, and 
twelve hours after that they were in Ladysmith itself 
in time to help Sir George White. Then he telegraphed 
to me later on: “30th October, Ladysmith, from Gene- 
ral Officer Commanding” (this was only five days after 
he asked for the guns)—“ Your long 12-pounders 
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have been most useful to me to-day. Could you send as 
many more as possible with detachment to work them 
to Pietermaritzburg and Durban if railway remains 
open? I can get some more of them here. Natal 
Colony is in very urgent need of defence.” I may say 
that I made preparations for sending more guns, but 
on November ist, I think, Ladysmith was closed. 


19004. So of course they could not be sent?—More 
ammunition did actually go as far as Maritzburg, but 
it could not get any further. 


19005. Is that all you wish to say about the landing 
of the men in Natal ?—Later on, of course, there were 
a great many more men sent to help General Buller 
on his advance, but I think, dealing with the actual 
period that we are talking of now, late in October ana 
in the early part of November, I limited myself as 
much as possible to those men then, so as to keep the 
ships efficient. Sending a brigade to Ladysmith from 
the “Powerful” broke up the “Powerful.” I had 
simply to tie her up during the rest of the war, and if I 
had had to deal with the men from the “ Terrible” in 
the same way I should have had to tie her up too. 


19006. What happened next ?—After General Buller 
had got round to Natal he asked for assistance in guns 
and men. First of all he asked for a few, and then he 
asked for some more, and eventually they got up to a 
large number of guns. I think they had about twenty- 
two guns with them at one time. 


19007. And how did you manage to provide those ?— 
The Admiralty were very prompt in sending guns out’ 
from England. As fast as I sent a gun up another was 
despatched immediately, so that I was never more than 
three weeks short of a gun, and the ships themselves. 
were never more than a week or ten days without a 
gun or the replacement of a gun from the arsenal at - 
Simon’s Town. I started with four 4:7 and, I think, 
eight spare 12-pounders, and they were very soon worked’ 
off. 


19008. (Sir John Edge.) And the men?—I broke up. 
the “ Powerful ” and the “Terrible,” and the other ships. 
had to go short-handed. When the “Terrible” men: 
were landed for the defence of Durban she was simply 
tied up useless. The complement that remained on 
board were only enough to steam her. No fighting quali- 
ties remained at all. 


19009. (Chairman.) You did not get any assistance 
from home in the shape of men?—Yes; men came out 
later, and came out fairly promptly, but not enough 
to fill up the “Terrible” and the “Powerful.” 1 may 
say that the reason I utilised those two big ships for 
those purposes was because, in the first place, they had a 
large complement, and, in the second place, they 
burnt so much coal that they were absolutely beyond’ 
my power to keep them complete if I had used them as- 
cruisers. 


19010. (Sir George Taubman-Goldie.) Was there a large 
stock of coal at Simon’s Town ?—When the war com- 
menced about 13,000 tons were in store, but we were 
always relying on supplies of Natal coal coming round 
from Durban, but the moment the Boers got to Dundee: 
that was cut off, and we had to rely on England. 


19011. Were you well supplied —There was never any 
panic about it, but we ran rather close once or twice for 
transports. Sir Redvers Buller appealed to me once or: 
twice for help for transports, and I said that I could 
do it, but that I should be very much put to it if I did. 
As a matter of fact, it was all got over in Cape Town, 
and there was no hitch, 


19012. You could not have used the “ Powerful ” and 
the “ Terrible ” ?—I think not. It would have put such 
a tremendous strain on the resources of coal. Every 
time they coaled they required 2,000 tons nearly, and 
sometimes more. 


19013. (Chairman.) Do you know what the total num- 
ber of men that you landed was?—The total number of 
men landed from the Navy at any one time, I think, a 
little over 1,400. 
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19014.’ And guns?—I have a list of the guns, This is 
« complete list of guns and ammunition supplied to the 
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Army during the whole of the war. (The list was handed 


in, and is as follows.) 


Guns and AmMuNrtion supplied to Military Authorities and Naval Brigades, South Africa, to 10th April 1901. 
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One 6-inch Gun was mounted at Durban and sent up to relief of Ladysmith Army, but as it weighed on its carriage 11 tons it was too 
heavy to he moved away from the railway ; it fired about 200 rounds at very extreme ranges. 


19015. I see a note in your précis “ Seven-pounder 
gun sent with 25 men from H.M.S. “ Tartar” to Pieter- 
maritzburg, loss of gun” f-—-That is the unfortunate gun 
that we lost, the only Naval gun lost during the war; 
it was a 7-pounder muzzle-loading gun, which was used 
only for short practice on board ship, and is practically 
obsolete, It was sent up by the senior naval officer 
there at the time for use against the Boers, and I im- 
mediately telegraphed to have it sent back again, but 
my telegram was too late. They used it in a truck, and 
the Boers mastered it with their rifle power, and cap- 
tured it in the truck very soon after the outbreak of the 
war. That was a gun that never ought to have been 
used at all. It is a barbarous weapon. 


19016. I see, on looking back, that you have a heading 
about the conveyance of Boer prisoners after Elands- 
laagte from Natal to Simon’s Bay P—Yes; soon after the 
battle of Elandslaagte, I was approached by the High 
Commissioner, who wanted to know whether the Boer 
prisoners could be put on board a man-of-war. I said 
it was quite impossible, because there was no room or 
accommodation to put them on board a man-of-war on 
duty at Durban, but that, if he wished, I could accommo- 
date about 200 to 250 as a temporary measure on board 
the “Penelope” at Simon’s Town. I may add that at 
that time there was no possible arrangement on shore of 
any kind for receiving prisoners, and matters were so 
urgent that I thought it would be well if I put the 
“Penelope” at the disposal of the military; and we 
had, practically speaking, from 200 to 250 prisoners on 
board the “ Penelope” for something like six months. 

19017. Were those prisoners taken at Elandslaagte ?— 
They were taken at Elandslaagte. 


19018. Then, later on, what happened ?—Later on 
they established a camp at Simon’s Town, and we gene- 
rally had two or three transports full of prisoners lying 
in Simon’s Bay under Naval guard. 

19019. They were all under your control ?—Being 
afloat they were, to a certain extent. The ships were 
actually, as regards their internal discipline, con- 
trolled by the military, but I made myself responsible 
that the prisoners were not allowed to escape, and that 
my ships guarded and properly looked after them. 


19020. And that. worked well?—It worked very well 
indeed. I knew, of course, that it was wrong to put 

Tisoners on board a ship at all—it is against one of the 
Fret articles of the Geneva Convention, and it was only 
on account of the extreme urgency of the case that I 
consented to allow them to be put on board the trans- 
port to be kept for any length of time. 

19021. What is the objection to it ?—The objection is 
that they are supposed to get sickly and overcrowded by 
being herded on ships for a long time, and that it is 
better to land them. I think that is the meaning of the 
article of the convention. It is really a remnant, I 
imagine, of the old French wars. 

19022. Then you mention in your précis the stoppage 
of food and stores out of ships destined for the enemy ? 
—It wae very difficult to determine, in the first in- 
stance, as to whether food was contraband of war or 
not. I had two or three contrary instructions on the 
subject. At first we used to make all food supplies not 
actually contraband, but we used to make an arrange- 
ment with the ships to land them voluntarily, so that in 
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the case of all the first ships that arrived we made them 
land stores and things for the Transvaal or the Orange 
Free State, which had been shipped before the declara- 
tion of war, at Port Elizabeth, or East London, or Cape 
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signed by our merchants, I suppose, in England, we 
made an example by capturing a ship, the “ Mashona,” 
and we put her into the prize court, She was not con- 
demned, but much of her cargo was condemned. 


19025. Only one ship?—We might have done it with 
many, but, as a matter of fact, the commerce was nearly 
all British, and we should have been robbing our own 
people. We have had so little war, that they seemed to 
think they might go on shipping things in that way for 
the enemy as if we were at peace, 

19024. What happened? You did not let the things 
go forward ?—They were all stopped at East London or 
Cape Town, or wherever it might be, and put into a big 
stores. 

19025. For the ownersP—For the owners, who got 
them again, or, probably, the consignees, who paid for 
them. A good many of them were innocent; the 
“ Mashona” was not an innocent case, because they had 
a good deal of oil and other stores for the Netherlands 
Railway, which was one of our bitter enemies, so that 
I determined we would make an example of her. 


19026. And were there any other things ?—Simply 
flour, rice, wheat, and all sorts of luxuries—tinned meate 
and things of that sort, from America mostly. 


19027. Generally speaking, most of them arriving at 
Cape Town?—Either at Cape Town, East London, or 
Port Elizabeth, 


19028. But not in Natal ?—No, not so much went to 
Natal. 


19029. (Sir George Taubman-Goldie.) Are provisions 
contraband of war?—They can be so, or they cannot. 
It depends upon the action of the Power that decides. 
The Government decided that they were not, unless it 
could absolutely be proved for the use of the enemy 
in the field. As a matter of fact, the Boers were all 
under arms in the field, and under that heading we might 
have seized everything. 

19030. (Chairman.) What about warlike stores ?~— 
Very few warlike stores came to the Cape Colony or to 
Durban. Some went through Lourengo Marques, and 
those that came to Cape Colony or Durban were always 
taken out by my ships. They were not really stores for 
the enemy in the field ; they were sporting rifles and 
sporting ammunition chiefly, but a good deal of 


ammunition I know did go through Lourengo Marques - 


in the early part of the war. 


19031. And was any step taken to prevent it?—We 
did our best to prevent it, but you cannot break a ship’s 
cargo in bulk on the high seas. My cruisers boarded 
every ship they could, and they always went to the 
manifest ; but it is easy to have a wrong manifest, and 
very often shippers of cargo will not have any at all; 
they wait to get their manifest till they arrive. But 
I think we put a certain amount of fear into their 
hearts, and they did not bring things as openly as they 
otherwise would, but they very often disguised things ; 
a great deal of ammunition I know went in the guise of 
potatoes through Lourengo Marques; but you cannot 
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prove it, and also a good many small guns went 
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19032. (Sir John Hopkins.) What was your boarding 
limit ?—I used to board anywhere outside the three-mile 
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19033. (Chairman.) Then you had ships along the 
east coast?—I had five cruisers and gunboats doing 
searching party outside Lourengo Marques. It was 
really a blockade, but one does not like to call it a 
blockade, because it was a friendly port. 


19034. (Sir Frederick Darley.) Under what flag did 
the ammunition come out to Lourenco Marques ?—I 
think it came out under the German or French flag. I 
do not think any of it came out under the British flag. 


19035. (Chairman.) There were alarms about pri- 
vateers, I think ?—Yes; there were many alarms about 
privateers, absolutely ludicrous many of them. Early 
in the war there was an alarm that one of the troop- 
ships had been chased by a Boer privateer somewhere 
off the Canary Islands; but it was absolute nonsense, 
although it frightened people a good deal. 


19036. There were none ?—There were none at all. 


19037. Where there any points along the coast where 
warlike stores could have been landed, except Lourengo 
Marques? — Fortunately for us, there were none at 
all. Except under exceptionally fine weather, it is 
impossible to land things on any part of the coast, 
except at those towns which we held. 


19038. (Sir John Jackson.) What about the west 
coast, Saldanha Bay +~I think it is quite impossible; 
they never would get things through the large sand- 
hills that line the West Coast harbours, and Saldanha 
Bay was always under good observation by our own 
people. The only weak point would be at the mouth of 
the Orange River. Occasionally you can land things 
there in fine weather; that is a very unprotected part, 
and very smal] thir.gs might have gone through, but I 
doubt whether they did. 


19039. You are not aware that any things did get 
through at those places?—No; but there used to be 
a great many scares about things going through Ger- 
man territory at a small port north of Walfish Bay; 
but the landing is very bad there. 


19040. (Chairman.) You do not know that any of 
those articles got in from the coast at all?—No, I do 
not. I do not think anything got in, except through 
Lourengo Marques. There were two or three scares 
that they were putting things through the mouth of 
the Limpopo River, but I found that it was all base- 
less, and they said that things went through Beira, 
but I doubt that, too. 


19041. And it was the duty of your ships at Lourengo 
Marques and other ports to look out for these things? 
—They were constantly employed in boarding and 
searching every ship. Every cruiser boarded some 
hundreds of vessels, and very arduous work it was, 
too. Of course, they were very much handicapped in 
this way—that the officials in Lourengo Marques, being 
very friendly, we were most careful not to offend their 
susceptibilities in any way. 

19042. (Sir John Hopkins.) Did you board foreigners? 
—yYes; and we used to board the mail steamers until 
the “ Bundesrath” and the “ Herzog” cases, when the 
Admiralty telegraphed out that they were not to be 
boarded. 


19043. Had you any right, under the conditions that 
existed then, to board foreigners; any absolute right, 
I mean ?—I considered so, on the high seas. 


19044. (Sir George Taubman-Goldie.) You had to pay 
some compensation, had you not?—We had to pay 
£25,000, I think, for the “ Herzog” and “ Bundesrath.” 
I may tell the Commission that the information on 
which the “ Bundesrath” and “Herzog” were captured 
was exceedingly good. We had information from a 
Dutchman, who was supposed to be loyal, that there 
were 7,000 saddles on board the “ Bundesrath,” and they 
were very much contraband of war, but they could not 
be found. In the other case we had information that 
guns were stowed away in the bunkers, but they could 
not be found either. 

19045. (Chairman.) You say, also, in your précis, that 
gold was seized ?—Yes, a good deal of gold was going 
out the whole time through Lourenco Maraues. and we 
could have captured it easily, bat it was decided by the 
Government not to make it contraband of war. 


19046. That would be gold exported {—Yes. We also 
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seized specie. We seized about £25,000 or £26,000 
worth racer sovereigns out of the “Avondale 
Castle.” I may say that the Castle Company then 
were absolutely blameless in regard to their part of 
the transaction; they had permission from some- 
one in Natal to ship it. These were 26,000 Kruger 
sovereigns that were being taken round to Lourengo 
Marques, where the coin is not in circulation, for the 
use, no doubt, of the Boers. After it was on board 
information about it was telegraphed to me, I 
telegraphed immediately to Lourengo Marques, to one 
of my cruisers there, and they stopped the ship belore 
she got into the three-mile limit; they sent the ship 
back to Durban, where we took the money out, so that 
the money never did reach the Boers. . 

19047. (Ckairman.) Is there any other point that you 
wish to mention ?—I think not; I think I have dealt 
very fully with most of the points. 

19048. (Sir George Taubman-Goldie.) We have heard 
a good deal of the advantages that there would be in 
keeping a large portion of our Army in South Africa. 
From your own experience, would you say that we could 
find transports on the spot, as a rule, to take them to 
other parts of the world in case of a sudden outbreak of 
war /—Not immediately. 

19049. I mean immediately ?—Not immediately. 


19050. We should have, probably, to send transports 
out from England, should we not ?—I think we should. 
From what I know of the trade of Port Elizabeth and 
Cape Town, I think you could lay hands on half a dozen 
steamers at once. 


19051. But not enough for one or two Army Corps ?— 
And they would be very poor things as a rule. It is 
not every steamer that is fitted for carrying troops; 
probably you could get hold of two or three good mail 


steamers and three or four more vessels, but I 


think that the bulk of the transports would have to 
come from England, or be sent from India or some 
other place. 


19052. They would have to come from outside }—Yes. 


19053. We are frequently having small expeditions 
in different parts of the world near the sea coast. 
There is always a difficulty in sending troops, because 
of dislocating the linked battalion system. Do you 
not think that if we were to increase the Marines it 
would be possible to use them more than we have done 
in the past ?—Yes, I think so. I do not know whether 
you would get enough of them; I fancy it is rather 
difficult to fill the corps up at present. 

19054. They are capital troops?—Yes; they are 
capital fellows. 

19055. And they could easily be landed from the 
ships; they are in the ships ready?—Yes, they are 
always available. 

19056. (Sir John Hopkins.) With regard to the guns 
that were landed by you in Natal and at the Cape, of 
course you had reports about them !—Yes. 


19057. Were those guns, so far as you could judge 


from the reports, efficient as guns of position on all 
occasions, so far as you heard ?—All the reports that 
reached me in the earlier part of the time were that the 
guns that were first landed were most satisfactory. 
Later on the guns were shot out, and had to be replaced 
—a good many of them. 


19058. Did you replace many of them?—Yes; the 
guns were constantly being replaced. As a matter of 
fact, some of the guns that were first sent were not new 
guns ; they were guns taken out of the ships, which had 
fired 200 or 300 rounds before they got there, and 300 or 
400 more rounds made the guns practically smooth 
bore. The full charges of cordite wear out the rifling 
so rapidly that you cannot expect accuracy after 550 
rounds, and it gets more and more inaccurate till-it 
gets to 700 rounds, when they have to go into store 
again. . 

19059. Were you able to replace those guns at once? 
—Yes, by taking them either from ships or from store. 
The moment there was a complaint about a gun I had 
it sent back to Durban and a new gun sent in 
its place. 

19060. We have had some evidence about the 47 
gun in Ladysmith, to the effect that the firing was 
very erratic, to say nothing else of it; in fact, a 
rather condemnatory report of the practice as shown 
by the seamen gunners there. Did you hear anything 
about that ?—No; I always heard that the reports had 
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bel regarded as satisfactory. I conclude that towards 
the end of the siege the guns were getting a bit worn. 

19061. And also that, at those excessive ranges, they 
were hardly fair on the guns ?—I do not think the way 
the guns were used was at all fair. They were all 
expected to fire up to 7,000 yards and 8,000 yards, and 
the range the guns shoot well at is up to 4,500. 

19062. They were used beyond their normal power? 
—My own private naval opinion is that to use the 
guns effectively they should be used at 5,000 yards, 
and not more, if you want to get good useful practice 
out: of them. 


19063. And there were other conditions, also, that 
affécted accurate shooting, were there not ?—There is 
no doubt that at the beginning of the war the very 
rarified air out there did affect the guns considerably ; 
the guns were over-sighted, and the fuses were long, 
and burnt very much slower or quicker, I am not sure 
which. At any rate, they had to make considerable 
alterations to make them burst properly. I think 
they had to shorten the fuse a bit. 


19064. Your Naval 12-pounders have fuses with a 
much longer range than the Army field gun?—Yes, 
they have, much longer. I think the Army field gun 
did not burst shrapnel beyond 2,500 yards originally, 
but they have increased it now. 


19065. You did not hear anything about the effect 
of the ammunition used; that is to say, the difference 
between, say, common shell and shrapnel shell ?— 
Yes; I made very careful inquiries as to that, and I 
think it varied according to the nature of the ground. 
If you were firing against rock. lyddite was very 
effective; if you were firing against ground not so 
hard, it was better to use common shell with a powerful 
burster, and against the Boers in trenches it was better 
to use shrapnel. I saw some of the Boer prisoners who 
came down after they had been damaged by lyddite, 
and they were very curiously coloured; three or four 
of them were yellow and green and all sorts of colours 
from the lyddite. 

19066. Would you not think it absurd if you were 
told that a seaman gunner on a fixed platform, at a 
fixed object, could not make an accurate shot ?—It 
would be absurd. When our men came back I asked 
them about it, and they said that the shooting on shore 
was child’s play compared with the shooting afloat. The 
object does not move, and you have your own time, and 
can do what you like. 


19067. The guns were all fitted with telescopic sights ? 
—After the first guns they all had telescopic sights ; 
we fitted them temporarily at once there. 


19068. With regard to transports, were you satisfied 
with the way they were worked generally, from a naval 
point of view ?—In the case of all that came under my 
supervision at Cape Town and the other ports, I think 
the Transport Department was very well worked indeed. 


19069. There was a great accumulation of stores at 
various places, which could not be helped ?—Yes. Cape 
Town Docks is a most awful place. Things are hung up 
there for months very often. 


19070. But that could not be helped?—No. And the 
confusion, of course, was tremendous, owing to the 
war, all through the Colony. I may say, for instance, 
that I sent a truckload of 150 lyddite shells to Lord 
Methuen, which was absolutely lost for three weeks. 
He could not find it, and wanted to know where it was, 
and I telegraphed to say that I sent it. That shows 
that things were in a very confused state when you 
lose a truckload of lyddite shell. 


19071. (Sir John Jackson.) I think you told us that 
you had no instructions as regards any preparations 
until immediately preceding the declaration of war ?— 
That is so. I may add that the Admiralty were pretty 
well aware that affairs were critical, because the orders 
given to me were that I was not to be absent from the 
Cape Jater than September. I was on an East Coast 
cruise when I got this information on the way up, and 
my orders were that I was to be back at the Cape in 
September. 

19072. So that, although you had not actually had 
instructions to prepare, you had had instructions to be 
ready ?—I had, at any rate, a very good hint to be 
ready. 

19073. Were there many facilities for dry-docking 
naval ships at Simon’s Town in your time?—No; there 
was a small slip at Simon’s Town, which would haul up 
a gunboat up to about 1,200 tons. 
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19074. Then, when you required to dock one of the mm Vice-. 
big ships, where hac you to take it?—it had to go to A 


Cape Town. 
19075. Are there any dry docks at any of the other 
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ports in South Africa?—No. I think they have a dock 17 Mar. 1903. 


or slip at East London, I am not sure which, but not 
an important one. “xe 


19076. Not sufficiently large for a line of battleships ? 


—No. 


19077. Now, with regard to thc transport and the 
difficulties that occurred in connection with it at 
Cape Town, would it have been practicable to have 
landed part of those materials at Simon’s Town and to 
have taken them by railway from Simon’s Town ?7—Yes, 
it would; but the facilities for landing stores at Simon’s 
Town in any quantity are very poor. It is very much 
easier to clear a ship alongside Cape Town Docks than 
at an anchorage at Simon’s Town. 


19078. But assuming that they could have got ashore 
at Simons Town, you do not see any reason why they 
should not have been carried along the railway from 
Simons Town to Cape Town?—No, it could have been 
done so, but it would have been a very awkward proceed- 
ing. At Simons Town you have to land them at the 
dockyard or at the town pier, and then take them by 
Tate the railway. They do not go straight into the 
truck. ; 


19079. (Sir John Edge.) Do you find that there is any 
element of error in the shooting of a naval gun; in the 
gun itself?—No; I think that, as.a rule, our guns are 
very accurate indeed ; sometimes the sighting may be a 
little wrong, but it is generally put right. 


19080. Assuming the sighting to be right, you do not 
find any element of error?—No, the guns are very 
accurate indeed; the powder charge varies sometimes ; 
the cordite has the peculiarity of increasing its strength 
and pressure in very hot weather, which has to be 
allowed for. 


19081. Is it within your experience, I mean, that a shot 
fired from one of these naval guns within the normal 
range may fall 200 yards short without fault on the 
part of the firer?—No, not at all. As long as the bore 
of the gun is good, I consider that the guns are very 
accurate indeed. 


19082. How about the difference in power of the 
cordite itself?—The cordite gets a good deal stronger 
in hot weather, and in cold weather it gets weaker. I 
think it burns with much more rapidity with a tempera- 
ture over 80 degrees. 


19083. With a new gun would there be any difference 
in the firing within the normal range of one of the naval 
guns with cordite in hot weather /—Certainly, at long 
ranges there would be a difference. 


19084, Would it be liable to shoot over +—It would 
be liable to shoot over if the weather was hot and dry. 


19085. And in cold weather ?—It would be liable to 
shoot rather short. 


19086. (Sir Frederick Darley.) After the declaration 
of war, do you think that the Boers got much ammuni- 
tion through Lourengo Marques?—Not a very great. 
quantity, I fancy, but it was going through, no doubt. 
That was eventually stopped altogether, because the 
Government found that it was impossible to make quite 
certain of the vessels being searched at sea, anu also that 
the Customs at Lourengo Marques were not quite trust- 
worthy. We sent a very efficient man there, Com- 
mander FitzCrowe, who was given very large powers, 
and was able to buy up nearly everything, I fancy. He 
got complete touch of things, and after he arrived there 
I think very few things went up. 


19087. Do you think they gos many guns after the 


declaration of war ?—No, they might have got one or two 
through, perhaps, in the first part, but not later, and no 


very big ones either. The guns that went through were 


probably pom-poms, or something of that kind. 


19088. Then in point of fact the bulk of the ammuni- 
tion that they had and the guns that they had were all 
there before the declaration of war ?—Yes, they were 
very well stocked indeed ; there 1s not the least doubt. 
about that. 

19089. (Chairman.) Had you control over the trans- 
port service?—As a matter of fact, as Commander-in- 
Chief, of course, I had, but the officers in charge were 
so very competent, and my own work was so very great, 
that I was glad to let them have as free @ hand as 
possible. Occasionally I moved a ship about when 
necessary, or I took one for my own purposes, put, as: 
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a matter of fact, Sir Edward Chichester controlied the 


Admiral Sie whole thing at Cape Town, and very well indeed, too. 


R. Harris, 
K.C.B. 


19090, You were conversant of everything /—Yes, I 
was in touch with him by wire or telephone the whole 
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19091. And you think it was all very well carried out? 
—I think it was all very well carried out, indeed. 

19092. Do you think that the system under which 
transport is done by the Admiralty is a desirable 
system ?—Yes, so far as I saw it at the Uape it was very 
well done indeed, and I think it is a anne system, 


19093. There has been some criticism as to delays, 
but I suppose that is inevitable?—Yes. I think the 
way in which the troops were brought out and the safety 
of the transports was wonderful, considering the many 
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hundred troops that they took; only one transport. 


was lost, and that got ashore. 


19094. But there were cases of ships on which demur- 
rage had to be paid /—Yes, there were one or two cases 
I know; one or two rather inferior vessels were taken 
on at one time, but they were quite the exception. The 
majority of the ships that they came in were very fine 
ships, and very well fitted for the work. 


19095. We have had evidence with regard to some of 
the ships that they were kept purposely in consequence 
of the representations of Sir Redvers Buller; were you 
cognisant of that ?—I was not. I allowed Sir Edward 
Chichester a very free hand in that matter, and I did 
not detail to him what ships he should lay up, and what 
ships he should send down. I had not time to doit. 


Rear-Admiral the Hon. Hepwortu Lamsron, ¢.v.0., ¢.B., a.p.c., called and examined, 


19096. (Chairman.) We have had evidence from 
Admiral Harris just now with regard to the steps that 
were taken for sending up oflicers from the Navy in 
South Africa, and I do not think we need take you 
through that in detail. Perhaps you would tell us 
shortly the steps that were taken with regard to the 
detachments which you went up to command at Lady- 
smith 7—Do you mean before we got there, or after? 


19097. I mean before, in the first instance?/—I have 
made out just a short précis: “ September 24th, ‘ Power- 
ful’ left Singapore; October 3rd, arrived Mauritius; 
war rumours serious; bought up all available khaki ; 
found half battalion Yorkshire Light Infantry; sug- 
gested taking them to South Africa. War Office ap- 
proved. October 10th arrived Durban ; ordered to Cape 
fown. October 13th, arrived Cape; disembarked 
troops. October 17th, ‘ Powerful’s’ marines and one 
8-pounder and crew landed under command of Com- 
mander Ethelston”—that was for the other Naval 
Brigade. 

19098. That went to Stormberg?—That went to 
Stormberg. ‘ October 26th, ‘ Powerful’ left Simons 
Town about midnight with two spare 4-7 guns belonging 
to third-class cruiser ‘ Philomel’ ”—they were taken out 
of the dockyard—“ with fittings es by Captain 
Percy Scott, of H.M.S. ‘Terrible.’ ctober 29th, ar- 
rived Durban; disembarked with Naval Brigade, con- 
sisting of 283 officers and men, and started about 7 p.m. 
for Ladysmith” ; we had two special trains waiting for 
us. ‘October 30th, arrived Ladysmith about 9.40 a.m., 
and found battle of Lombard’s Kop in progress. No 
instructions had been left as to disposal of Naval 
Brigade, so, having borrowed a horse, I accompanied 
Colonel (now Sir Edward) Ward to Observation Hill, 
and after an interview with Colonel (now Sir William) 
Knox, R.A., who had been left in charge of Ladysmith, 
at his suggestion I took the three long 12-pounders, 
with a company of bluejackets, to a position to the left 
of Limit Hill. I should have mentioned that whilst 
my brigade was detraining, Long Tom (96-pounder), on 
Pepworth Hill, commenced shelling the train, but no 
damage was received. On arrival at position indicated, 
but before the guns were unlimbered, an officer of the 
Devons came to me from Limit Hill and said I had 
better turn back, as a general retirement was ordered. 
As this was evidently in full swing there was nothing 
to be done but to slowly retrace our steps along the New- 
castle road. The long teams of oxen laboriously 
dragging our guns afforded a tempting mark to Long 
Tom, and, after some good shooting, he succeeded in 
pitching a shell under the leading gun, upsetting it, 
and seriously wounding all the three men in charge of 
it” (they only have three men, these 12-pounder guns), 
“the oxen and Kaffir drivers bolting into the town. 
Took up a position with other two guns on slope, and 
commenced duel. with Long Tom, which, after some 
most brilliant shooting by Mr. (now Lieut.) Sims, 
Sunner, ceased firing for the day (this was about 
1 p.m.). Sir George White personally warmly thanked 
me for the timely assistance so unexpectedly afforded 


him.” That is up to the arrival at Ladysmith, which 
is what you want. 


19099. What exactly was the force 
you took up ?— 
283 officers and men. We had’ two 4°7 and three ise 
cer a Maxina WER er one short naval gun, one 8-cwt. 
s ; ; : ; 
shiners ) men and 13 officers, including mid- 
19100. After that 


of Ladysmith Yes took part in the general defence 


19101. Have you anything to say with regard to the 
dispositions in regard to the Navy /—I suppose you all 
know that there was rather a state of depression and 
gloom in Ladysmith after the battle generally called 
“ Mournful Monday,” which arose entirely in this way. 
Of course, they had had some rather nasty knocks 
before ; they had been shelled out of Dundee, leaving 
their wounded there, including General Penn Symons, 
and they had also lost about 800 men on “ Mournful 
Monday,” so that there was a general feeling of de- 
pression amongst the troops from the General down- 
wards. Ladysmith was looked on as a second Sedan. 
I do ar know whether anybody here has been to Lady- 
smith. 


19102. (Sir George Taubman-Goldie.) Yes !—Then you 
know what it is like. 
structed by Major Mahon, R.A., who was at Lady- 
smith (producing the same). Ladysmith is very low 
lying, and these mountams, Pepworth and Surprise, 
were rather higher than they are on that plan, and with 
Bulwana and Lombard’s Kop dominated the town 
completely, and there were no defences of any sort 
or kind to start with. What really caused the depres- 
sion was the extraordinary ignorance of the power of 
Long Tom. So far as I can make out there was hardly 
a single soldier who had ever seen a big gun, and the 
exaggerated apprehension of this gun was really very 
marked. I have brought here a caricature book which 
was got up to relieve the tedium of the siege, which 
shows the feelings very well ; it is rather an interesting 
book, got up by one of Sir George White’s aides-de- 
camp, showing the difference between the first shell 
and the last shell (handing in the book). Why I pro- 
duce this is because it is important from my péint 
of view to explain what was the cause of that feeling. 
Between the feelings as depicted between the first 
picture and the last picture there was gradual change, 
of course, but in the first few days I think the majority 
of the people thought they were like rats in a trap, 
and that there was nothing to do but to “die in che 
last ditch.” 


_ 19103. Owing to the long range fire ’—Owing to their 
ignorance of it; that is the only word for it. Well, I 
may say that this feeling was not shared by the Naval 
Brigade. We have been brought up with big guns all 
our lives, and, as Sir John Hopkins will tell you, we 
look upon those guns for modern ships as really rather 
small—hardly a big gun at all. I saw Sir George 
White the following day, and I assured him I was 
absolutely certain from my knowledge of these things 
that there was no danger whatever of the town being 
taken except by assault; and I have here a private 
letter which I got, after the siege from a 
very distinguished military officer, which con- 
firms what I have said, as you will see by the expres- 
sions used (handing in the same). I must apologise for 
bringing this personal matter about myself in, but as 
the siege wore on I dare say a great many people rather 
forgot what their original feelings were, and in justice 
to my brigade it is only fair that I should point out 
what the position was, as my officers and men were 
the people who had at first to bear the whole brunt 
of the bombardment. For some years past the War 
Office had abolished all forms of shell excepting 
time shrapnel for the field artillery, so that the result 
was that those officers—and probably a more gallant lot 
of officers never existed—had never seen any guns fire at 
positions at all. I believe I am correct in saying that in 
those days certainly it was no part of an infantry or 
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«cavalry officer’s professional duty to know, even theoreti- 
sally, anything about big artillery, and Iam not certain 
~whether that does not remain the same to this day. 


19104. Then you think that the effect of the Boer 
Jong range guns was exaggerated —Considering their 
-small number. I say it is astonishing that anybody 
could suppose that these few guns could do more than 
ill a certain number of people, which is all they did, 
«of course. ' 


19105. And did they do very much material damage? 
-—Eyery now and’ then there was something terrible. 
“On one or two occasions one shell would kill seven or 
-eight straight off, but, as a rule, it has always been the 
-ease in warfare that shells frighten people more than 
~damage them. 


' 19106. But we have had some evidence with regard 
to these guns of the Boers that they used them for such 
~very long ranges that the effect of the shells was 
;minimised altogether ?—I do not know who could have 
-given you that evidence. In what way do you mean, 
‘because if a shell bursts once it bursts, and it makes no 
-difference whatever whether it comes five miles. 


19107. I understand that the depression to get the 
-long range made the shell drop so vertically that it did 
not burst with the same effect P—Very often the shells 
from “Long Tom” did not burst at all. 


19108. (Sir Frederick Darley.) And if it does burst it 
-goes so far into the ground, coming down from a great 
height vertically, that it has no effect ; it simply blows 
up /—Well the ground in Ladysmith was tremendously 
‘hard, and they did not penetrate much; but shell fire— 
-at. least those small things like 6in.—never has done 

much damage. Why should it? It has only a small 

bursting charge. If you do get it into the gun it is 
‘sanother thing. For instance, my lieutenant, Egerton, 

was killed on the second day by a plump shot into the 
embrasure of our gun, 


es 19109. (Chairman.) Of course that may happen ?— 
es, 


19110. Did it often happen ?---Lhat was the only time 
I am thankful to say. It was the only time they got into 
-our embrasures, that is with a Long om. 

19111. And the range that you had to fire in order 
to compete with the Long Toms was also rather a long 
range for your guns, was it not?—Up to that time I 
“presume it was by far the longest range that people had 

-ever fought at. 


19112. Did it diminish the effect of your fire?—It 
.made it much harder to hit of course, the range varying 
:from four to five miles. I do not know whether you 

know what the Long Toms were like. They ran up— 
=they were disappearing guns; they had every advant- 
age; they ran up to fire, and if we fired they disap- 
peared, During the first part of the siege I attempted 
‘to keep their fire down by firing as soon as the smoke of 
‘their guns was visible. But I must explain to you that 
‘our projectiles having a lower trajectory used to be 
-about two seconds quicker than theirs, so that with the 
gun laid on Long Tom; if, as soon as we saw their smoke, 
we fired instantaneously, we probably lost half a second, 
“but we got in always a second and a half before they did, 
* which was very distracting of course to the Boer gunners, 


_ 19113. Do you think that the practice made was good? 
-—I do not think anything about it. I am quite certain; 
“it was brilliant in the extreme—shot after shot. On the 
~second or third day of the bombardment, after a short 

time, a very good shot was put into the embrasure of 

Long Tom on Pepworth Hill, and they hoisted the white 
“flag, which I immediately respected, but after twenty 
‘minutes or so they began firing again. I wrote an 
official letter to Sir George White, requesting him to 

~communicate with General Joubert, and claim the gun, 

as hoisting the white flag at one battery whilst firing 
“from other batteries was still continuing meant that 
~that gun had surrendered. I did not quite anticipate 
“that he would do it, and I do not think he did, but it 

rather cheered people to know that these things were 

going on. In fact, it was only our scarcity of ammu- 
Be that prevented our keeping their fire down alto- 
-gevner, 


_ 19114, You had some difficulties about that ?—It must 
“be remembered that when Admiral Harris sent us away 
from the Cape we had 300 rounds for each big gun, and 
~of course it entered nobody's head in those days that 
Ladysmith was going to be invested, and there was no 
“idea of the guns being cut off from their base. After 
““Mournful Monday” I telegraphed at once to send up 
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every available round they had at Durban, but the rail- 
way was cut before it could come up. 


19115. Was that the amount you had—300 rounds ?— 
500 rounds for each big gun, 


19116. So that you had to husband it all through the 
siege ?—Yes; which siege of course was of unknown 
duration. 


19117. What did you do to bring that about; did you 
lay down rules for the gun firing ?—The first day after 
we arrived there in Army Orders I was put direotly 
under Sir George White; that is to say, the Naval 
Brigade received their orders direct from the General 
Officer Commanding, Sir George himself, of course. And 
I may point out that with the exception of General 
Hunter, I was a long way senior to every other officer 
at Ladysmith by relative rank, We were always on the 
most friendly terms with the whole garrison, a most 
delightful set of people; and I used constantly to be 
seeing and talking with Sir George White, and we both 
thoroughly agreed on the principles on which the naval 
ammunition should be expended. He left it to my dis- 
cretion entirely, and there was not a single shot fired 
throughout the siege without my permission. 


19118. And you regulated it according to the circum- 
stances of the day?—Yes, to the daily circumstances ; 
that is to say, after the first two or three days. At the 
very beginning, before one had quite realised that we 
were likely to be there for some time, we fired round for 
round. On November 2nd, which was the day Lieu- 
tenant Egerton was killed, we fired 40 rounds; I am 
only talking of the big guns; the 12-pounders were no 
use at those very long ranges—or very little use—except 
on the very first day; but I am talking of the 4-7, the 
main guns. On November 2nd I say we fired 40 rounds, 
on the drd 20 rounds, on the 7th 36 rounds, on the 
8th five rounds, and on the 9th 39 rounds... There was 
a regular attack on the 9th on the town; it was the 
Prince of Wales’ birthday, and with Sir George White 
I had arranged overnight, according to our naval cus- 
tom, for a royal salute at noon, a shotted salute, an 
interesting thing to fire. Only four out of those 21 
shots were fired from the 4°7; the remaining 17 from 
the 12-pounders, and with very great success. It 
cheered the whole of our camp enormously, and 
irritated the Boers extremely, which was a pleasant 
thing to do. I should like to point out, if it has not 
already been done, the great difficulties that my men 
had in fighting these guns compared with ordinary guns. 


19119. If you please?—I do not know whether any of 
you have seen pictures of the guns, but I have brought 
a book here which shows them pretty well, and a mag- 
nifying-glass (producing and explaining the same). The 
chief difficulty we had to contend against was the altera- 
tion in the power of the cordite, the changes of tempera- 
ture were enormous; it was constantly well over 100 
degrees in the shade, and thermometers were so scarce 
in the town that I did not like putting mine out in the 
sun, because it might hhave burst, and I do not know 
what it would have run up to, and at might it was always 
cool. 


19120. And that affected the cordite ?—It affected the 
cordite tremendously. Between the early morning and 
the middle of the day, in the extreme heat, the range 
used to vary 500 or 600 yards, so that you may say that 
although the distance between any two fixed guns 
naturally always remained the same exactly, the range 
was invariably inconstant—it was never the same, 
It changed day by day and hour by hour. Lieut. 
Halsey, who fired most of the rounds, wasup at 
Cove Redoubt. He was a very good rifle shot, and that 
gun fired about 420 rounds, of which he himself at least 
fired 400. I have a long paper from him here, which I 
can put in if you like, which he sent to me a day or two 
ago, or I can read extracts from it. 


19121. Will you give us anything that is material ?— 
He is now Commander Halsey of the “ Good Hope.” I 
will read some extracts: “It was found that the ranges 
varied very considerably with the atmospheric condi- 
tions, and in one single day a difference of as much as 
600 yards has been used when firing at a mark 9,000 
yards away with equally good results. As to the results 
of the naval guns’ shooting, it is hard to say what actual 
damage was done, but there is little doubt that the 4-7 
at Junction Hill damaged the 6-in, on Pepworth Hill. 
Reports from the Manchester Regiment camp on the 
east end of Ceesar’s Camp were continually received, and 
on several occasions they reported actual hits, and 
further, that they could see stretchers being carried 
along as the results of these shots.” There ix a good 
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deal more here, talking about different hits, but I do 
not know whether you require to have it or not. 


191292. Generally, I understand they bear out your 
statement that the practice was good ?—The practice 
was good. I was astonished at it. I was very much 
pleased, and I am not a person who 1s very 
easily pleased either. If there were any possible 
doubt in anybody’s mind about the shooting of the 
guns, supposing there were anysuch thing as envy 
there, it should have been completely extinguished on 
December 8th, 1899. On the night of the 7th of De- 
cember, as everybody here is probably aware, there was 
a brilliant sortie conducted by Sir Archibald Hunter, 
with a force composed of Colonials and Imperial Light 
Horse, which resulted in the capture of a gun on what 
was called Gun Hill, or Lombard’s Kop, and a letter was 
found in a tent along the kopje by Major Karri Davies, 
who was in command of the Imperial Light Horse, and 
in the evening he sent me this translation—I will read 
the material parts. The letter is headed: “ Ladysmith, 
Natal December 7th, 1899. Mrs. P. J. Groenewald.— 
Dear Sister, . . . It is one month and seven days since 
we surrounded Ladysmith, and still don’t know what 
will happen. We see the English walking about all over 
the town every day, which we are bombarding with our 
cannon, but it would be very dangerous to attack the 
town, as they have several sinegas outside the town 
They have two of their naval guns close to the town, 
which give us a very warm time, at times unbearable on 
account of the excellence (of the guns). I think a good 
deal of bloodshed will still be caused by their shells be- 
fore the time comes of their surrendering, as Mr. 
Hmglishman fights hard and well, and we burghers are a 
bit shaky.” J think after that letter was received, 
which was sent up to us, there can be little doubt what 
the Boers thought, and they really were the best judges 
as to whether our guns were doing any damage. I have 
a great contempt myself for small guns, and we would 
not allow a gun under 4°7 on to a first-class cruiser or a 
second class cruiser, but considering their size, I think 
their performance was marvellous. 


19123. Your positions, too, were inferior to those of 
the Boers?—Yes, because they had every advantage. 
They could see the effect of all their shell, as they were 
firing down, whilst we were always firing up hill; we 
could see what was short, but if the shell went over 
it was impossible to tell how far it went over. And 
the Boers had unlimited ammunition against our ex- 
tremely limited ammunition, and of course the first shot 
every day of ours was invariably only a sighting shot. 
It must be remembered, too, that probably the people 
who saw most of the shooting were the war correspon- 
dents. They had nothing else to do; they used to 
go and sit on the kopjes with telescopes and look at 
the firing. Other people, of course, had their busi- 
ness; for instance, Sir George White and General 
Hunter and the Staff, after the first month, all moved 
to a position behind Convent Hill, from which they 
could neither see nor be seen from either Bulwana, 
Pepworth Hill, or Gun Hill. They had had a shell 
into their own headquarters, so that it was necessary 
for them to go away ; the result was that they could not 
see the shooting. I have mutilated three or four books 
by cutting out the remarks made by some of these 
people, "When I stood for Parliament. I said quite in- 
nocently, what was quite true, that the military guns 
could not go half-way, which was the absolute fact—it 
was nobody’s fault at Ladysmith. I said they were no 
use, and 7 suppose it was because I said that that cer- 
tain people said the naval gun were not any use at all 
out there. There is one thing to be said; the Boer 
whe never silenced us, and we constantly silenced 

em. 


19124. (Sir John Hopkins.) In connection with the 
shooting of the guns I should like to read you some 
remarks that were made by General Hunter. He was 
asked “Have you amy other remarks to make upon 
the guns,” and his answer was “I think our guns were 
up to their limit of range, very good. Our gun laying 
in the Army, judging by comparison, and so on, is 
infinitely better than the gun laying in the Navy. I 
know I am treading on very delicate ground when I 
criticise naval gunnery; but I say, and I know that it 
will not_be contradicted by a great many men who 
were in Ladysmith, that the naval gunnery———’ Then 
he asked, “Is it within my province to say this here?” 
And he was told “ Yes, I think it is?” He went on, “I 
pig ocala bie I ay will raise a tremendous storm 
° ignation; but the naval nery left ev ing 
to be desired. Tho naval age apes come ae fed 
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permanent platforms; there was no motion in the: 
platform to disconcert the gunners, but the practice 
made with the naval 47’s was—I do not want to use 
too harsh a term—well, it was such that I offered to 
take the girls out of the school to come and serve the 
guns, and make as good practice. I do not know 
whether that is not saying a very harsh thing, perhaps. 
Q. But was that exceptional? A. There were only 
two of them,” and I think it is only fair that we 
should draw from you all we can to prove or disprove 
that. Is there any truth in that statement?—None 
whatever. 


19125. Then Sir Frederick Darley asked “ May the 
light have had anything to do with that—the clearness. 
of the atmosphere?” And General Hunter answered, 
“ But this did not extend over one day, it extended over 
the whole of the siege; they never profited to-day by 
the experience of yesterday. And they were firing off a 
fixed platform at a fixed target, not a moving target, 
as the Boer guns did. Q. At a known range. A. Yes, 
at a known fixed range. It was the same, probably, for 
more than a month—the Boer gun was in position in 
the same place, it never changed”?—Of course he 
shows himself to be an extremely ignorant man, He 
is a very gallant man, but it is bravery and stupidity 
combined in his case. He talks about a fixed range 
when the range was always varying. There were several 
numbskulls there, and apparently he is one of them, 
who had not sufficient intelligence to understand that 
though the distance was always the same the range was. 
always altering. General Hunter is a very young 
general, and a great friend of mine, at least I thought. 
he was, and a very brilliant man; but I do not suppose 
he had ever seen a big gun before, and he certainly 
knew nothing whatever about the shooting—the firing. 
You cannot make any comparison whatever betweem 
military and naval shooting. The military shooting you. 
may say is like a man going out in a duck punt and 
firing at a flock of duck. They only have time shrapnel ; 
you all know what time shrapnel is; they burst it; 
they do not try to hit any one object. Our shooting is 
shooting as a riflo is shot. You cannot compare the- 
two things at all; it is ludicrous; there is no possible 
comparison. The military never fired at a mark at. 
all; they fire in the air. I am not going to follow 
his example. I have not a single word to say against 
the Royal Artillery. Judging from the few opportu- 
nities they had, nothing could have been better than 
their shooting. For instance, in the attack on Cesar’s: 
Camp and Wagon Hill it was beamtiful, but it was only 
at very short range. They could not go half way to. 
the guns which we had to reply to throughout the siege, 
and I do not know whether General Hunter is a man: 
of any memory or not, but he did not express those: 
feelings in Ladysmith. I should like, if I may be: 
allowed, to read a few things from people who can be- 
called upon if necessary, which I have cut out from 
their books. JI mever met them before, and I saw very 
little of thom, but I should like to read what they say. 


19126. If you please ?—Because after all they could 
see it better, and they had nothing else to do, and it 
is their business and duty to report truthfully on these- 
things. I will commence with Mr. Pearse, the “Daily 
News” war correspondent. It begins rather oddly: 
“Killing three men of the Liverpool regiment and) 
wounding eight.” That refers to some shot of Long: 
Tom. “This is the most fatal half-hour we have ex-: 
perienced since the siege began, but there was one lucky 
escape from a shell which burst in the guard 
tent among four men without hurting any of 
them. For the depression caused by these seri- 
ous casualties there is some consolation in the 
rumour that Long Tom, of Pepworth’s, has beem 
knocked out for good'and all. At any rate, his last: 
shot into the town was answered effectively by the- 
naval 4°7, which sent a shell straight into Long Tom’s_ 
embrasure, and he has not spoken or given any sign of 
life since. Without wearisome iteration it would be 
impossible to do justice day by day to the good work. 
of the Naval Brigade under Captain Lambton. With- 
out the heavy guns of H.M.S. “Powerful” our state: 
here would be much worse than it is, and everybody in 
besieged Ladysmith appreciates the bluejackets, who 
are always cheery, always ready for any duty, and 
whose good shooting has done much to keep down the 
fire of Boer artillery.” Now, I will take a passage: 
from a gentleman I do not even know by sight, called 
Macdonald, who wrote rather a good book called “ How 
we kept the Flag Flying.” He is an Australian. 
“Finding the most dreaded of the naval guns silent, 
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they sought to smother it up with weight of iron, and 
quite one hundred rounds must have been fired at it, 
one of the Boer 6-inchers being busy all day, and the 
scream of its shell splinters flying off the rocky hill 
had become a characteristic note in the siege of Lady- 
smith. The day’s experience sufficed to show how 
badly we should have fared without the help of the 
maval artillery from the “ Powerful.” To use a current 
siege phrase we should have been ‘blocked out.’” I 
expect he meant knocked out. However, he says 
“blocked out,” so we had better put it in. This next 
is referring to a little morning amusement we had ; 
it is by the same writer: “Captain Lambton of the 
“ Powerful,’ asked permission to give them a few shells 
‘on the morning of the 28th, and as soon as there was 
enough light to lay a gun on the thorn plot the Navals 
opened with a swift and sudden storm of metal.” 


19127. (Sir George Taubman-Goldie.) Is this Mac- 
donald, too?—Yes. “There had been heavy rain 
‘during the night; the air was clear, and the moon still 
luminous, when the crash of our guns brought the 
people of Ladysmith tumbling out of bed in the fond 
hope that the relief column, so often in their minds, 
was at length within their field of vision, for 
the ‘echo of the few guns rolling, ringing, crash- 
ing down the valley made the din of a general 
engagement. Those at Intombi Spruit, who were close 
enough to see the result of the fire, saw that it must 
have been disastrous. They saw one man—-he first 
riser in the Boer camp—walk out into the open, and 
stretch his arms. He heard our shot, and turned to 
look at the redoubt above him, then realised that it 
‘was coming his way, and tried to dart for shelter. He 
‘was too late, and when they saw him last, as the shell 

- ‘burst, he was wh_rling through the air” (that was from 
Intombi Spruit; we were always getting stories from 
Intombi Spruit). “Four shots were fired in about 
‘twenty seconds, a proof of what the ‘Powerful’ guns 
could do with ammunition plentiful, and then it was 
call over, and a crowd of Boers were hurriedly saddling 
up and flying round the shoulder of the mountain. 
After all it only squared a bloody debt, standing over 
trom the day before. The Liverpools had had so little 
respite in their exposed position that a few days earlier 
the Devons took their trenches, on Helpmakaar ridge, 

_ nearest to the Bulwana guns. The officers of the regi- 
ment were sitting in their traverse on Wednesday 
morning, when a Dutch shell just cleared the edge, 
killed Captain Dalziel, who was seated at a camp 
table, writing a letter home, and wounded nine other 
officers.” That is the thing I referred to earlier; as 
a rule they did nothing; but sometimes that sort of 
thing happened. Here is another interesting piece 
from the same author. I must tell you that I myself, 
and nearly all my officers, were very weak at the finish; 
‘we had 95 per cent. of our people sick at one time or 
other. Of course, most recovered, but at the end 
of the siege we had hardly anybody left. I had 
only Lieutenant Halsey, a gunner and a couple of mid- 
shipmen fit for anything, and unfortunately I had a 
small touch of fever myself, so that I could not go and 
see anythiuy uf these things as I wanted to do. 
Especially I had wished to examine Bulwana, 
but this describes Mr. Macdonald’s visit. ‘On the 
morning after the Volunteers entered Ladysmith our 
first thought was to determine whether the coveted 
Long Tom, which had done us so much damage from 
the crest of Bulwana, had really been taken away, and 
at the first break of day Alick Macpherson, one of the 

‘local guides, led a party of men up its steep sides. We 

-crossed without a challenge the mimosa flats, upon 

‘which to venture any time this last four months meant 

‘death. Nota Boer was to be seen upon the summit ; 

‘the position had been hurriedly and completely 

-evacuated. Within fifty yards of the Dutch gun pit, 

-and on the Ladysmith side of the mountain, lay a 

-gruesome relic of hostile occupation in the body of a 
swarthy Boer, who must have been dead quite three 
weeks or a month, yet partly sheltered by a thorn bush, 

“had lain there unburied, without his comrades on the top 
being aware of it.” It must have been one of the short 
‘shells that caught that poor wretch. “Nearing the top 
‘top of that hill, upon which our eyes had so long been 
‘covetously turned, eagerness to be first over- 

-whelmed every other consideration, and there was a 
a unanimous rush for the redoubt. It was empty; our 
night bombardment had been futile ; the gun—for which 
Ladysmith would have given much as a relic of war—was 
gone, and everything else had apparently been left, In 
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the magazines were 250 rounds of shell, which a few: 
days later we destroyed. The cases of Mauser ammuni- 
tion must have reached tons in weight. Eyen their 
search-light remained, though the engine was missing. 
The redoubt was less formidable than it looked in the 
distance. The top wall of earth was 11ft. thick on the 
crown, enlarging towards the base. It was heavily faced 
with rough stone, upon which was the mark of many of 
our naval shells. The 40-pounders had evidently not 
been heavy enough to do it great damage.” Of course, it 
was nobody’s fault. We hit it ; that was all we could do— 
we could not do more than hit it. Now I have an extract 
from another gentleman, J think Mr. Stuart of the 
“Morning Post,” in a book called “ Pictures of War.” 
This refers to when we came into Ladysmith for the first 
time. ‘I shall never forget my feeling of pleasure, of 
unmitigated delight, when I heard the sharp loud smack 
of the first of the new guns. The shell dropped just 
short of the parapet, with a slight inclination to the 
right, The moral effect on the straggling Tommies was 
immense. In three minutes they were cheerful, hearty 
soldiers again, whereas before they had carried the aspect 
of dejected punters after a bad day at Epsom. The 
second shot overdid the thing slightly, but it was a very 
pretty shot. The third, I fancy, was fired by the gun 
that had gone off first, for there was some error that took 
the shell to the left. ‘Long Tom’ had already found 
his enemy, and gave him a couple in reply. I was not 
able to observe their effect, as they both went over the 
hill into the town. The fourth naval shot was as neat 
as anything I ever saw in my life. It did the trick right 
handsomely, making a big hole in the embrasure, killing 
and wounding several gunners, and making a mess of 
the gun carriage.” (I do not know who told him it 
killed the gunners.) “In spite of several invitations to 
renew the duet, ‘Long Tom’ announced by his silence 
that he was closed for alterations and repairs, nor did 
he 1eopen until the next morning.” 
referring to the death of Lieutenant Egerton, said : — 
“The Navy has lost in him a promising and popular 
officer. JI am told that he bade fair to be one of the 
finest gunnery officers of his day.’ (That is quite true.) 
“But his comrades are men of the same pluck and of 
little less abilitv. ‘ Lady Anne,’ the gun of which he was 
in charge, is now under the care of Lieutenant Hodges, 
and is making some remarkably pretty practice. Friday 
opened well with an artillery duel, in which the Boer 
shooting was nothing like so good as it had been, though 
the shot that killed Mr, Egerton landed within 4ft. of 
the muzzle of ‘ Lady Anne,’ a name given to the gun by 
the sailors, while the soldiers called 1t ‘Weary Willie,’ 
because it does not fire as often as they would wish.” 
i may say that if I had fired as often as I was wanted to 
do we should have been like Mother Hubbard’s cupboard 
before we had been there ten days. ‘‘ Captain Lambton 
follows the naval plan, and he always succeeds in pre- 
venting the enemy from watching the effect of his shot. 
Moreover, it is never desirable to waste ammunition. 
At one point on Friday afternoon ‘Long Tom’ was put 
out of action again. It was impossible to tell what 
precisely happened, but the gun carriage was struck or 
else several of the gunners were wounded. A white flag 
was promptly run up.” (That is the same instance I 
was talking about just now.) “Now in a civilised 
country that would have indicated the surrender of the 
gun, but the Boer gunners did not appear to think so, 
for within 20 minutes they aimed shot at the gun that 
had already dismantled theirs and might have finally put 
them out of action but for the signal of surrender,” 


(Sir John Hopkins.) I should think, Lord Elgin, that 
would satisfy us all so far as outside opinions go, 


(Chairman.) I should think so. 


(Witness.) I have a good deal more, but it is all the 
same sort of thing. 

19128. (Chairman.) Will it not be sufficient if you say 
that you have a number of other extracts that you could 
give us P—Yes, and I will leave them here for anyone who 
likes to read them, They are all the same sort of thing. 
Perhaps I might read one of the earlier ones, or some 
people might think it was a late invention. “A singular 
fact about the naval guns deserves mention ”’—it is the 
same gentlemin, Stuart, I have been reading before— 
“ owing to a variable quality in the cordite it has been 
found necessary to treat the range as a variable quantity 
and the charge as a _ fixed quantity.” (Of 
course, the charge is always a fixed quantity 
in brass cylinders, and you cannot alter it.) 
“The Cove Redoubt gun, that is to say, in 
firing at Bulwana, varied in range according to 
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the weather by as much as 500 yards. In this country 


it seems that you only get its full value out of cordite 


in dry weather. A word of high praise is due to the 
naval gunners, who have been our main tower of defence 
during the siege. They have watched day and night, 
they have never shown flurry in their shooting, and they 
never seem to tire. There can be no doubt that we 


17 Mar. 1903. should have made a better show if we had been able to 
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give them more opportunities, if we had had more 4:7 
guns, and more ammunition.” Naturally, that is true. 


19129. (Sir John Hopkins.) Just one or two questions 
with regard to the ammunition, now that I am on the 
question, Are you satisfied with your fuses P—Yes ; 
they did not always burst, but the great majority burst. 


19150. And with regard to the ammunition, which did 
you find the most effective? Had you any common shell 
there?—Yes, we had 300 rounds for each gun—100 
common, 100 lyddite, and 100 shrapnel. 


19131. Which of the projectiles did you find most 
efficient as a rule?—It is really impossible for us to say 
that. Of course, the common shell makes the bigger 
smoke and explosion, but the probability is, from what 
I have read of the Boer experiences that the lyddite, 
even such a small charge as that, was very unpleasant, 
the fumes were so dreadful. 


19132. And with regard to the common shell of the 
12-pounders, the same applies to them, I suppose —They 
had not any lyddite with the 12-pounders, 

19155. Then with the field guns, I fancy they found 
that the lyddite was not so destructive as they expected ? 
—No; they are so small, you know. You mean what 
they had at Omdurman. After all, I think the bursting 
charge of the 4‘7 guns is only 6lbs. or 7lbs. at the out- 
side; the explosive power is nothing to speak of. 


19134. (Chairman.) Are there any remarks you wish 
to make about the siege ?—I do not think it is necessary, 
but I should like to say that I had a splendid lot of 
officers and men under me. I had only one man reported 
to me for an offence in the whole four months, and he 
was asleep on sentry—which is rather a remarkable aver- 
age, I think, I do not think anybody else equalled it, 
and certainly no one else surpassed it. I should rather 
like to say a word also in praise of the shooting of the 
military howitzers; at about 3,000 yards it is beautiful. 
Of course, when the gun they drove away was taken into 
position about 5,000 yards off it was beyond their 
effective range; although they fired at it they could 
not do much, but as long as it was within their range 
the shooting of the military howitzers was beautiful. 


19135. (Sir Frederick Darley.) Up to what range was 
that ?—Up to about 3,000 yards. I was on that place 
called Middle Hill, and they were on Wagon Hill. That 
book with the caricatures gives a picture of one of their 
shells bursting (showing the same). That gun was too 
far off ; it was out of range from our naval guns ; they 
put it there, no doubt, preparatory to the attack on 
Cesar’s Camp, and it was a very good thing that it was 
knocked out. That was very good shooting, and they 
always shot well. I think also I might mention the 
extreme use that my engineer officers were there—I do 
not know whether you have heard of it before—par- 
ticularly one of them, Mr. Sheen. He fitted up a dis- 
tilling apparatus in the town, from which thousands of 
gallons of fresh water were distilled every day until 
the coal ran short, and no doubt if it had not been for 
that the losses from enteric, bad as they were, would 
have been much greater. 


19136. (Chairman.) Sir Edward Ward told us about 
that. You would be in favour of landing a Naval 
Brigade, then?—It depends on the circumstances so 
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much. Under circumstances like there were at Lady— 
smith, certainly. 

19137. Do you wish to say anything about the principle- 
on which they should be landed P—I know the Admiralty 
principle ig a very strong one that in a place like the 
Mediterranean any proposal to land a Naval Brigade- 
should be looked upon with the greatest suspicion, If 
there is any possibility of attack by a hostile fleet, 
obviously you should not weaken your ships, 


19138. Is there anything else you would like to add 2: 
—I do not know whether it is out of my province, I. 
suppose it is rather, but I should like to make one» 
observation, and that is this. It is very often said,. 
“Why should naval officers criticise military officers. 
when military officers do not criticise them?” The- 
answer is that a great part of our training is military. 
All young naval officers certainly have a very thorough. 
grounding so far as the handling of a company goes, 
whilst no military man has any maval training what-- 
ever. I would not make these remarks if I was. 
going to make any unfavourable criticism, but IL 
should like to say that after all war is chiefly 
a matter of common sense, and I should like tox 
pay a tribute to Sir George White for his decision, 
amongst other things, not to occupy Bulwana. Any- 
body who looks at that plan, and knows what the~ 
Boers are, cannot have the slightest doubt that if he had 
occupied Bulwana, as some people say he should have- 
done, the force holding it must inevitably have been: 
captured. You see on that map there is a plain between. 
Ladysmith and Bulwana, which was completely covered. 
by the Boer guns, and the troops never could have had 
any reinforcements of any kind, nothing could have- 
saved them; they would have been attacked on all sides,. 
and must have lost the position. A great many people- 
at the beginning thought that he ought to have held 
Bulwana. I must tell you, that I think he showed the= 
greatest wisdom in not doing so ; what he felt, and what. 
I felt, and what the lot of us felt, was that it did not 
matter the least bit how long we were in Ladysmith as.- 
long as it was not captured ; indeed, the longer we were- 
there the better for the general plan of the campaign, 
because it kept a large portion of the best troops against 
us, and enabled Lord Roberts to organise his great~ 
advance with greater ease. With regard to one other~ 
point—perhaps it is treading on delicate ground—as to- 
whether Sir George White ought to have kept the cavalry~ 
there or not, I would only say that the proof of the- 
pudding is in the eating. The cavalry soldiers rendered’ 
excellent services in the lines, and we ate their horses. 


19139. And the cavalry also were of use in moving - 
about a place with so large a perimeter ?—Yes ; on the- 
occasion of Wagon Hill. But it is a very impossible 
cavalry country—it is quite impossible. Those are the - 
only remarks I should like to make. 


19140. (Sir Frederick Darley.) Were your men seamen | 


gunners, or were they Marine Artillery ?—They were- 
all bluejackets. There were no Marine Artillery in the- 
“Powerful” at all, but we had 95 Marines who had’ 
been landed on the other side, on the east side. 


19141. Sent to Stormberg ?—Yes. 


19142. But the men you had at Ladysmith were all’ 
bluejackets ?—Of all sorts. Bluejackets go through a:. 
tremendous training now in gunnery. Out of that party~- 
T think I had also something like 70 stokers. 

19143. Seamen gunners ?—Yes, the bluejackets were-: 
nearly all seamen gunners. We had been nearly 24. 
years in commission, and as Sir John Hopkins will telt” 
you, a ship is always at her acme then. 


19144. (Sir John Hopkins.) She is at her very best?/ 
—Yes. 


(After a short adjournment.) 


Colonel E. E. Carr, c.s., called and examined. 


19145. (Chairman.) I think you were in command of 
the 2nd Royal Scots Fusiliers during the war ?—Yes. 


19146. I believe you have prepared a statement ?/— 
Yes ; I have just drawn out a statement of the line that 
< battalion took for the three years they were out 

ere. 

T landed at Durban on the 23rd November, 1899, in 
command of the 2nd Royal Seéts Fusiliers, arriving at 
Mooi River on the morning of 24th, and joined the 
pe by (6th) Brigade under Major-General Barton, 


On the 15th December half my battalion was engaged’, 
at the battle of Colenso, under my second in command—~ 
viz., Major Young. I was in command of Frere,with head-- 
quarters of battalion (four companies), two naval guns. 
and 100 mounted horse. Together with four companies 
of the Royal Irish Fusiliers, Major Young’s half- 
battalion, covered the 14th and 66th Field Batteries, 
under Colonel Long, R.H.A. 


The half battalion lost 10 killed, 28 wounded, and 6:- 
officers and 39 rank and file taken prisoners by the~ 
Boers. 
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On 21st January, 1900, the battalion left the brigade, 
and became corps troops to the army under General 
Sir R. Buller at Spearman’s Farm. 

Prior to the assault on Vaal Krantz we hauled the 
' naval and field guns to the top of Zwaartz Kop, held the 
hill during the assault, and brought them down again 
during the night of 8th and morning of 9th February, 
after the retirement of the main army. 

The battalion took part in the operaticns from 14th 
to 27th February, foie taeite with the battle of Pieter’s 
Hilt and relief of Ladysmith. In that action we formed 
the right flank of the attack, and lost, roughly, 100 
killed and wounded, of which 13 were officers. 

I went into hospital, wounded, on 28th February, till 
10th April, and rejoined the battalion on the 1t3h April, 
sailing for Cape Town on the latter date as part of the 
10th Division, under General Sir A. Hunter. 

On 22nd April we left Cape Town, by train, for Kim- 
berley, and encamped a few miles north of that place, 
viz., Dromfield. 

On 4th May we crossed the Vaal River at Windsorton, 
south of Warrenton, detached a column from the 
Division for the relief of Mafeking, fought the enemy 
at Rooidam, and compelled his evacuation of Fourteen 
Streams. 

On 15th May we marched, via Christiana and Vryburg, 
to Lichtenburg, and thence to Potchefstroom, arriving 
14th June, having covered 350 miles since 4th May. 
During this time the battalion had marched 60 miles in 
its consecutive days and 43 miles in 34 consecutive 

ours. 

The 10th Division was now broken up. Towards the 
end of June we garrisoned Krugersdorp with the Welsh 
Fusiliers, and placed it in a state of defence. 

On 5th October we formed part of General Barton’s 
’ column operating towards the Hekpoort Valley and 
Gatzrand Hills. In this trek we fought nearly every 
day for three weeks, during the last six days with De 
Wet at Frederikstad. On the 25th October we drove 
him off, capturing and killing about 100 of his men. 

During this trek we had two officers killed and five 
wounded. 

General Barton left us in November, 1900. 

From December, 1900, to May, 1901, we were quar- 
tered at Johannesburg, and found the outposts for that 
town. We then left for the Krokodil Valley, holding 
Krokodil Poort, Nelspruit, Alkmaar, and Elandshoek, 
also the intervening blockhouses on the Pretoria- 
Komati Poort railway line. 

In October, 1901, I went into hospital at Middel- 
burg, Transvaal, for three weeks. 

In November, 1901, 600 of my men were ordered to 
join a column under Colonel C. McKenzie, who had 
succeeded Colonel Benson, killed in action. 

Our depét was sent to Middelburg. 

In January, 1902, the headquarters and three com- 
panies left the column and came into Middelburg, 
leaving a detachment to form and garrison a new cross- 
country line of blockhouses. 

Our Volunteer company joined us in March, 1900, 
a left for the Orange River Colony in November, 
1900. 

Our casualties to 31st December, 1901, t.e., 25 months 
in the country, were: Killed, wounded, disease, and 
invalids, 665 of all ranks. 

T left South Africa in August, 1902, on the expiration 
of my command, having been just under three years 
out of England. 

The following are my remarks on the points raised in 
the memorandum which was sent to me by the Secretary 
to the Commission : — 

Physique. 

Excellent at the commencement of the war, as shown 
by marching and powers of endurance generally. Fair 
during last year, attributable to younger men arriving 
from home, length of war, life in blockhouses, and in- 
different teeth. 

The strongest men improved to near perfection with 
hard work. 

The draft of 150 men, who arrived from India, with 
between seven and ten years’ service, very good. 


Morale. 

Very good, especially considering the trying con- 
ditions of the climate, viz., sun and rain, afterwards 
intense cold on the march, and limited clothing. Also 
the hardships inseparable from all campaigns, viz., 
long marches, no water, and night duty for men 
already weary. Under fire very good. 

Contented grumbling, an excellent safety-valve, in- 
dispensable to an army on service, neither out of place 
hor out of proportion to the orcasion. 
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Intelligence of the Men. 


Entrenchments.—Improved considerably as the cam- 
paign progressed and when in presence of the enemy 
with every likelihood of attack. Occasional want of 
intelligence when attack not imminent in the placing of 
entrenchments and direction of loopholes. 

Intelligence was brought out soon after fighting 
began, and directly we had to undertake long marches, 
in the manner in which the men provided for their own 
comfort. They invariably secured and carried wood 
themselves, and fires were lighted and tea cooked at the 
shortest possible notice. 

The ordinary trench taught in peace time had to be 
varied considerably. The ingenuity displayed by the 
Boers as regards shelter trenches was noticed by all 
ranks. 

Cover.—After the first few occasions under fire the 
men began to take cover naturally or instinctively. 
Here or there some few officers and men would expose 
themselves unnecessarily, and it is often the duty of 
officers to do so. Much insistence on this subject dur- 
ing training is a work of supererogation. In some cases, 
when a rapid advance is of moment, it may be better 
to push on ; it is often less costly than a very deliberate 
advance, and more conducive to success. 

Under heavy fire the less said about cover the better. 


Future Training. 


Officers.—I think the average officer can teach as 
much as his men can assimilate, at any rate, in theory. 
In the field he can teach what he finds in books, but 
from the nature of his training he is rather inclined to 
think everything must be found in a text-book. When 
his work or instruction is inspected by a senior he 
anticipates a sort of adverse examination, and tries to 
think what the book says on the subject. The strict 
adherence to detail so necessary on parade should not 
obtain in the field. - 

An officer should not be too much supervised when 
instructing his men ; he should be sent from regimental 
headquarters for at least a week at a time with his trans- 
port, tents, rations, etc., and be given a tract at 
country over which to mancuvre, and with the know- 
ledge that he may be attacked by night or by day by 
other companies. His work should be judged by 
results, and the knowledge acquired by his men tested. 
It is better for an officer to show originality, even 
though he makes mistakes, than a slavish adherence to 

ooks. 

An officer is more ready to take the initiative and 
accept responsibility on service than in peace. He is 
less afraid of criticism. 

Promotion examinations savour too much of cram, 
which is soon forgotten. 

The system which obtains in a field battery is good, 
because each subaltern has a small command of his 
own, and is responsible for it. 

On service each company section should be under 
command of a subaltern officer, because the late war 
has proved that greater extensions are necessary, and 
a subaltern cannot control a half company. 

Officers must have the opportunity of moving over a 
country to gain tactical knowledge. The eye can only 
be trained to appreciate ground in this way. Rapid 
sketches and reports containing the most important 
information should be practical rather than elaborate 
maps, that take up much time, and are only 
occasionally possible on service. 

When given a scheme, officers should be allowed the 
fullest scope in working it out, and never interfered. 
with till completed. 

An opposing force should always be provided and 
ambushes laid to create initiative on surprise. 

Blank ammunition should be freely used. 

Tactical exercises should take place continuously 
throughout the year. 

Junior officers should be called upon to draw up. 
schemes and criticise the results. 

(At present the British subaltern rather resembles 
an Englishman on the Continent, who, knowing some- 
thing of the language, hesitates, chary of making 
mistakes.) y 

On the subject of dash, nerve, pluck, and gallantry 
under fire, no one can teach the British subaltern. 


Men.—No effort should be spared to make the men 
understand, by practical illustrations in fact, that they 
must exercise their own common sense in the field, and 
not only their own comfort, but their fives and those of 
their comrades may depend on this. 

The role of infantry as regards atte-k and defence, 
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escorts, and the power of the rifle, and the important 


E. E- Carr, part that infantry play, if complete success is to be 
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insured, must be attended to. 
They should be encouraged also to use their powers 


17 Mar. 1903. of observation, and not depend on an order for every- 





thing- ; . ‘ 
They should be practised in wider extensions thai 


heretofore. This was a great difficulty in South Africa 

The idea of every exercise should be thoroughly ex- 
plained to them before it commences. The absence of a 
general idea stultifies initiative. When once an 
attack is entered on many orders are often impossible 
in the field. 

Mistakes should be pointed out after, not during an 
exercise. 

Non-commissioned officers should assume the posi- 
tion of officers and the men that of non-commissioned 
officers. 

They should approach, though they cannot reach ihe 
individuality shown by the Boers. 

Musketry training should be altered so that marks- 
men and first-class shots fire only at moving objects. 
A new system in this direction is absolutely necessary, 
which would ensure infinitely more interest in 
musketry ; in fact, instruction and recreation would be 
combined. 

The moving objects should include artificial birds 
and animals in motion. In action a man’s shooting 
often depends on his nerve. 

Extensions.—Picked men, selected for intelligence 
and stamina, should be trained as scouts. They would 
be most valuable to the officer commanding battalion 
or company. They should be constantly practised by 
day and night, and have a special position in their 
company. 

Besides firing at special visible objects, men should 
be taught to cover a field of fire, between certain points. 
The order, so often heard, “Do not fire unless you can 
see your object,” is not always good. Had this obtained 
in the last war we should have used very little 
ammunition. 


Clothing and Equipment. 


Puttees.—The “ puttee” is a good article of clothing, 
as it can easily be thrown off when men return from 
work or marches. Its defect at present is that it takes 
too long to put on or readjust when once untied. 

Trousers.—The trousers should take the form of 
breeches, but fastening at the ankle. 

Gaiters.—The men always disliked the leather 
gaiter. 

Capes.—A general service cap must provide protec- 
tion against a sun that blisters the face, and shade to 
enable the men to shoot. 

Pouches.—The pouches used at the commencement of 
the war were not serviceable. Bandoliers are hess but 
the flaps should prevent ammunition from falling out. 
Some worn by the drafts from England late in the war 
did not fulfil this condition. 

The rounds a soldier is ordered to carry should be 
taken in whatever receptacle is decided on. He should 
not be obliged to fill his pockets or haversack with 
ammunition. 

Boots.—Boots provided in 1900 were not good. The 
leather and make was most inferior in this very im 
portant article of clothing. 


Supply of Food.—Transport. 


T think regimental transport has a number of advan- 
tages. The system means rations, etc., being at hand 
as secon as practicable. There is more personal interest 
taken to ensure keeping near the battalion. The 
animals are better cared for, the personnel, white or 
native, do their work readily, and the result is bene- 
ficial to the battalion. The system is also more elastic, 
as it allows of regimental arrangements in carrying the 
most necessary and discarding the doubtful. 

Tins of rations should, not weigh more than one 
pound. Men wil! not carry a tin of six pounds. 


The Wallace Spade and Pick 
is not desirable. The men hate carrying it, and the 
tools are therefore lost. It is too light for any serious 
work. The heavier pick and shovel must be carried for 
the men when useful digging is necesary. 


Ammunition. 


The regulations for supply in the field are practical, 
and work well. The supply from mules, after the 
mary distribution, is the best. 


EVIDENCE: 


. Mules with an enterprising transport officer and will- 


ing drivers can often approach quite near the firing line, 
more or less under cover. , 

Every preparation should be made from the base to 
replenish battalions at once. ; CG idikes LR ol 
_ There should be no hesitation when more ammuni- 
tion is asked for. If not at once available from the 
battalion reserve, it should be supplied from any other 
reserve battalion. 


Arms. 


-- The rifle should be more perfectly tested as to its 
sighting before issue. 

The slide should be so arranged that it cannot slip 
when once raised; this is secured in some foreign 
rifles, 

I believe in charging the magazine with a clip. The 
present method is too laborious and slow. 


mao did your battalion come from ?~From 


19148. It was a home battalion 1—Yes, we, had only 


been at home for three years. ot tek seekers 

19149. Had you many reservists in the ranks +-When 
we sailed we had 456 reservists ; we went out 870 strong, 
and of that 870, 456 were reservists and 313 men were 
left at home; that is 313 of the battalion were left at 
home, and 414 were taken out. 


19150. Those left at home being young men not fit for 
wervice /—Yes, that is either under a year’s service or 
under 194 years of age; that was the rule then. 


19151. What was your experience of the reservists } 
—They were very good. aoeh 

19152. Was there any difficulty in getting them to 
work in with the rest of the battalion +-No, 1 do not 
think in the least—none at all. 7 ‘ 


19153. We are anxious to have your evidence from the 
regimental side of the question; what do you say as to 
the physique of your men?—I think that the physique 
was excellent ; of course the rules were stricter perhaps 
when we started than they were afterwards, and no man 
unless he had a year’s service or was 19} in age was 
allowed to go out (it might be 19, but I think it was 
194), and as about half that we took out were reservists, 
and the other half were all men of a certain age, or a 
certain amount of service, they were excellent. ‘he 
combination was as good as it could be, and we never 
had any difficulty, at any rate, in getting them to go on, 
although we suffered at first very much from the sun 
and the long marches after having just come off ship- 
board ; a good many men did drop out at first, but still 
the best improved, and if there were any weaklings they 
fell out and disappeared, but there were not many— 
it was quite the exception. : jae, 


19154. And later on you got younger men 2—Yes, I . 


think perhaps some men who would not have come 
under the rules for taking out at the time we left; 
although many were quite good men, they were not 
quite as good as those we started with. “4 


19155: How did.they do?—They. did everything that 
was asked of them; but then the hard fighting and hard 
marching was over, and their work, more consisted of 
work in the blockhouses. . In November, 1901, 600 men 
went out with the battalion, forming six companies ; 
three companies came back shortly afterwards to build 
blockhouses, but of the other 500 who stayed out. five 
and a-half months, they returned exactly half the 
strength after the five and a-half months, that is they 
went out 300, and they came back i150. ena: 

19156. You mean they stayed out on trek ’—Yes, they 
were trekking the whole time; that is, they lost 50 per 
cent., but those 150 that came back were ready to go 
anywhere, they could have done anything ; I think they 
could have marched 20 miles a day for a week ; I never 
‘saw men more fit, and that.is why I said in my state. 
ment that the fittest attained near perfection—the really 


hard ones. 

19157. And the men from India were good ?—Very 
good; they were all over seven years’ service, and I 
think most of them would probably average eight to 10 


years’ service. 

19158. You mentioned indifferent teeth as one cause 
of difficulty 7—Yes, the men did suffer very much from 
the teeth, and they had no chance of getting a dentisi 
as the officers had. The officers were allowed to go into 
Johannesburg, where dentists sprang up and increased 
from time to time, but it was very difficult for men in 
blockhouses, with no dentist, to eat the hard biscuit, 
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because, of course, when they got into a cross-country 
line of blockhouses where the train did not pass they 
could not get bread; bread could not be made for them, 
and all they had was meat and biscuit, and such 
vegetables as they could get occasionally. 


19159. (Sir John Jackson.) Was there any particular 
reason for their teeth getting bad there /—It is supnosed 
to be a bad country for teeth, but I think there are 
always a certain percentage of men who have bad teeth 
at home, but they can go into hospital, and perhaps have 
their teeth attended to or extracted. Out there, how- 
ever, there was no dentist at hand, and even the officers 
had some difficulty about it. 


19160. (Chairman.) And the morale of your men ?/— 
The morale was excellent. 


19161. All through?—Yes. I do not say that we had 
no courts-martial and no trouble at all, but it was very 
slight; it certainly was not greater than it would be 
at home, and I think a good deal less. I think the 
reid the work the men had the more cheerfully they 

id it. 

19162. You speak of contented grumbling ?—Yes, 
that is my opinion, of course, that it is a very excellent 
safety valve. I did not hear it, the Commanding Officer 
does not hear these things, but as the officers slept 
with the men, and lived with them day and night, I used 
to hear from them that the men used to grumble, that 
they used bad language which they did not look upon 


as.bad language, and grumbled in a mild sort of way,. 


but it never stopped them. I would like to take that 
instance of pulling the guns up Zwaartz Kop, prior to 
the assault on Vaal Krantz. It was a most terrible 
night, and we had to go out after dark ; the horses had 
failed to pull the guns, and the oxen had failed; it 
began to rain, and it was a frightfully bad road, and 
very slippery indeed, and when a man tried to haul on 
to the gun he probably slipped down and got covered 
with mud, but the men were only laughing at one 
another, and that is what I mean by saying that the 
harder the work they had to do the more cheerfully 
they seemed to do it. 

19163. As to the intelligence of the men ?—I think the 
intelligence was very good. I should like to say that I 
think it is often lost sight of, that we do not recruit 
from the very highest standard. They are not Senior 
Wranglers, if I may say so, the class we recruit from, 
and I often hear grumbling about the men’s intelli- 
gence, but I think that fact should be borne in mind. 
I think that considering how they are recruited their 
intelligence was very good, and some were, of course, ex- 
cellent. They vary a good deal, and one-discovers that 
in the home training ; if you go down the ranks and ask 
one man a question he will answer it intelligently, and 
take in what you are driving at, while another will not 
be able to do so. 


19164.: It is sometimes put the‘other way, that look- 
ing to the class from which you recruit you cannot expect 
intelligence?—Well, not a superlative amount of 
intelligence, I think. 

19165. But I rather gather from your evidence that 
you think you can get a sufficient amount of intelligence 
to make a good soldier from the recruit you now have? 
—Well, the difficulty is that when you once come into 
action there are so many other things besides intelli- 
gence that may bear on the question. A man with nerve, 
dash, and pluck may show to the front without requir- 
ing a tremendous lot of intelligence. He knows where 
he has to go, he has to assault a position, and he 
has not to use very much intelligence as a rule; he may 
have, but, as a rule, he has not, and therefore a man, 
although he has not shown much intelligence when you 
have been examining him on the barrack square, may 
show very well to the front in an action, and I think the 
majority of the men do show sufiicient intelligence. I 
am only trying to get at the fact that I do not think it is 
right to expect the men to show as much intelligence as 
if they were more thoroughly educated than they are 
when they come into the ranks. 

19166. But, under the modern conditions of warfare, 
you do require a man to exercise his own intelligence 
more perhaps than under former conditions ?—Yes, on 
occasions when men become detached you do require 
that, because when men are put on detached posts or 
to act as sentries they have to exercise intelligence, and 
I think, considering the way the men are recruited, their 
inteligence is certainly up to the standard you ought 
to expect. 

19167. The present man can be taught to take cover, 
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and generally to act for himself, you think ?+-Yes, and 
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I have said so in my statement, but. I think I would go Z. EZ. Carr, 


so far as to say that the cover of which we hear so much 
might be cut out of the drill book altogether, because 
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cover instinctively, and if there are any stones about 
or anything else they will take cover. That has always 
been my idea, other people seem to think that men 
ought to be taught a great deal about cover, but my 
own experience is that I do not think it necessary. I 
do not say that individuals do not expose themselves ” 
occasionally unnecessarily, but you will never stop that. 


19168. But there is an intelligent use of cover ?—Yes, 
and I think that may not always be used when there is 
only an occasional bullet whistling over a man’s head, 
but if you came to really having to cross a plain which 
is fire swept, as Pieters Hill was with us, men will 
always take cover if there is cover to be taken. 


19169. And use the cover at the same time to facili- 
tate the advance ?/—Yes, I think so. 


19170. You think the men can be taught to do that? 
—Yes, I think so without any difficulty. I really do 
not think that cover, as far as instructions with regard 
to it is concerned, is a difficulty at all. 


19171. You found the men did it?—Yes, they did it. 


19172. I think you also hold that sometimes it is 
better to push on ?—Yes, I distinctly think so ; if you 
come under a heavy fire where the cover is not very 
great it is very often better to push on where you can 
get at your objective, and perhaps get at a ridge, or 
whatever you are trying to get at, than be continually 
stopping ; and there is this to be said—and I say it with- 
out any adverse comment on the soldier—that if the 
fire is very heavy, and you once got men down, it is 
easier to get them down than to get them on again. 
Therefore, as long as you can push on without taking 
cover until you get to the point you want, where there 
may be good cover, I think it is a very good thing, and 
that is what I mean by saying that it is often better to 
push on than to advance too deliberately. 

19173. And the soldier of the present day has the 
pluck to do that?—Yes, he has, as long as he has got 
his officers there. Of course I consider that the infantry 
officers in that way are perfect, that is in regard to 
leading their men on under heavy fire. 


19174. I think you put it in your statement here :— 
‘Qn the subject of dash, nerve, pluck, and gallantry 
under fire no one can teach the British subaltern ” ?— 
That is my opinion. 

19175. What do you say as to the training of the 
officers ?—I think as regards what is so much talked 
about as to the extra training of an officer, what the officer 
has a chance of doing he does very well ; for instance, 
so far as discipline and cleanliness, exactness on parade, 
and the interior economy of the company go, I think 
the officer does well, but when you come to talk about 
manceuvres and field manceuvres, I think he possibly 
breaks down because he never has a chance of man- 
ceuvring over a. country, at least it is very seldom that 
he has, and that is why I suggest here that the only way 
is to get a country to go over, and to send an officer 
right away with his transport, and with his tents and 
food, the same as you would do on trek in South Africa, 
and then let him know he is going to be attacked, and 
attack him by day or by night, and see what his disposi- 
tions are. I think if an officer does not know as much 
as he ought to know, practically it is not his fault. 

19176. You say he will make mistakes ?—That is why 
I think he will make mistakes ; he does not get that 
eye for country which would come from constant prac- 
tice. Of course it comes quicker with some officers 
than others. ‘ 

19177. What I meant was that you would propose 
that he should be allowed to make the mistakes rather 
than that you should interrupt his movement ?—Yes, 
and point out the mistakes afterwards. 


19178. That is not done at present?—Well, I will 
not say it is not done, but I do not think it is always 
done ; I shink perhaps he is stopped in the middle some- 
times. There is an inclination to say at the time, 
“That is wrong,” and, of course, if you take the case of 
subalterns—captains have more confidence, as they have 
longer service—when a subaltern is being inspected 
by a general officer he is not brought up as an orator, 
he has not much practice in lecturing, and with the 
inspecting officer standing by and telling him to lecture 
on a certain subject, he gets mervuus, and I think it 
would be better if he was told to lecture on a thing he 
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liked, so as to bring out what he knows rather than 
what he does not know. 

19179. And training of that kind would make him 
more ready to accept responsibility }—Yes, and nothing 
came out more distinctly and more gatisfactorily than 
that before we had been certainly a obuple of months in 
South Africa, because we were in action almost at once, 
and in a few weeks you could trust any subaltern in my 
battalion to go and throw out a line of outposts. Of 
course they were inspected afterwards, but they were 
invariably right—that is towards the Tugela River. 


19180. And you instance the system in the artillery? 
—Yes, and I would go a little farther, if I may. I say 
it in the case of the subaltern, but it obtains all through 
the artillery ; for instance, when each rank gets a step 
it is a step worth having, but the infantry major may 
be doing the same work, or almost the same work, when 
he has got 25 years’ service as he was when he had three 
years’ service. That is not possible in the artillery, 
and the artillery field officer has a very nice little com- 
mand, which is a battery. The infantry major may 
still be commanding his company after a quarter of a 
century’s service. I have nothing to propose as to how 
you could assimilate the two; I cannot think of any 
way, but if it could be done I say the artillery service 
has a tremendous advantage over cur service in that 
way. Each step means something, and it begins with 
responsibility over a section, that is, two guns and 
the men belonging to them. 


19181. You think each company section ought to be 
under command of an officer?—I think so, because 
eur experience all through the war in South Africa was 
that it is absolutely necessary to extend on as wide a 
front as possible, not only on account of the casualties, 
but because you have so much more power if you are 
covering the ground ; in fact ,it was the Boers’ game to 
cover an enormous amount of ground with a very few 
men. 

19132. (Sir John Edge.) You said that each company 
section should be in command of an officer ?/—And 
sometimes it may be a sub-section; a company is 
divided into four sections, but if a section is very strong 
it is then divided again. 


19183. And you would have four officers to a com- 
pany ?—We have only two subalterns at present. 


19184. But you would propose to have four ?—Yes, I 
would have not less than four, and in a close country, 
where you would not extend so much, one man very 
often cannct see the man on his right or left, and you 
can imagine how impossible it is for the section com- 
mander to control the whole of the section. As I have 
said in my statement, we found it a great difficulty in 
South Africa; the men were not accustomed to these 
big extensions, and jit was very difficult to make them 
extend. Anything is gcod there up to 20 paces; they 
were extended to about three in peace training. 


19185. (Chairman.) They must have the opportunity 
of moving over a country, and getting practical know- 
ledge ?—Yes, I think so. I think all they do they do 
well as far as they have the opportunity. 


19186. As to the training of the men?—I think, my 
Lord, that the difficulty of field days often is that they 
are perhaps a great deal of instruction to the higher 
ranks, but as you go down the instruction becomes less 
and less unless the training is given to every corps 
and battalion ; what I mean is, that if you go to man- 
euvres the general sees a great deal and learns a great. 
deal, and the staff and probably the mounted officers 
and the commanding officers, but those on foot do not 
learn a great deal probably. The Intelligence officers 
may pick up something, but as you go down the 
ranks to the non-commissioned officers and men, they 
have only to do what they are told, and they see very 
little, and, therefore, the larger the scale of training 
the less the lower ranks gain by it. It is very hard 
to ask a man to exercise intelligence on a big field day 
on Salisbury Plain or at Aldershot, because really he 
only has to go straight to his front or to retire or to go 
to a flank. 


19187. (Sir George Taubman-Goldie.) Would not most 
of the purposes of manceuvres be satisfied by very ex- 
tended staff rides for all officers ?—Yes, I think that for 
officers that would be excellent, and have all smaller 
maneuvres if you are to bring out the intelligence of 
the men ; that is really what wanted to say, 


eee oe the men trained to exercise 
eir common sense ?—Yes, I think they are, but if the 
had more field training in their companies or even in 
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battalion, and also if what I suggested is carried out, 
that the company went right away, and they were 
attacked by night, and men were put in the place of non- 
commissioned officers, and put on detached posts, they 
would be bound to exercise their common sense, but in 
big combined manceuvres now they are not bound to, 
and they do not do it always. 

19189. You want to put non-commissioned officers in 
the position of officers ?—Yes, because it happens on 
service, and, therefore, I think it should be done in 
peace time; there are casualties among the officers, 
and the non-commissioned officers have to take their 
place, and, therefore, why not do it at manceuvres? 


19190. Did that happen during the war, in your ex- 
perience ?—Yes, repeatedly—certainly at Pieter’s Hill. 


19191. How did the non-commissioned officer stand ~ 


that test?—The non-commissioned officer I think did 
very well. Of course, the non-commissioned officer is a 
difficulty, at any rate, in the infantry, and I think if a 
larger proportion of boys of a good class and of a good 
family were allowed to be enlisted, with a view to their 
becoming non-commissioned officers, it might help that 
difficulty to a certain extent. I made that suggestion 
some years ago to the Adjutant-General, but, of course, 
I believe the difficulty is that a boy costs a certain 
amount, and he cannot take his place in the ranks as 
a man can; that is to say, he is an expense without 
being absolutely available to go on any duty. I know 
that I have had to refuse boys of really a good class 
when I knew all about their people and parents, because 
I could not exceed the limit, which I think was 12. I 
asked that it might be increased to 20, but it is not 
allowed. I think that the non-commissioned officer is a 
difficulty in the infantry. 

19192. What do you mean by the boys?—We are 
allowed to enlist a certain number of boys as drummer- 
boys, tailors, and buglers, but the number is limited. 
I think that if a commanding officer heard of a boy, and 
could find out all about his family—a boy that was wel) 
brought up, and an intelligent boy, that had been well 
educated—and he was allowed to take him on with a 
view to his becoming ultimately a non-commissioned 
officer, it might help commanding officers in that line 
eventually. 


19193. Do the boys you recruit as drummers now be- 
come non-commissioned officers ?—Occasionally, but 
there is no reason why they should be particularly in- 
telligent boys; you can get boys of that class no doubt 
more readily than you can get men, and that would 
explain what I mean perhaps. It is difficult 
sometimes to get a young soldier to take the first 
stripe, the lance stripe, as it is a very trying position for 
him, and, of course, they must take the lance stripe 
before they can go on and become corporals, sergeants, 
and colour-sergeants. 


19194. (Sir Frederick Darley.) Are not the best 
buglers and drummer-boys drawn from the sons of men 
who have been in the regiment ?—Yes, and they are the 
most contented of all soldiers; their whole idea is sol- 
diering ; they have always seen the barrack square, and 
they are always contented. The most contented of all 
soldiers are the non-commissioned officers’ and soldiers’ 
sons. I think we might get more ; they are not entirely 
soldiers’ ‘sons, 


19195. (Chairman.) You propose some alteration in 
musketry training?—Yes. What I would suggest with 
regard to musketry is this: a man becomes a first-clase 
shot or a marksman, and he goes on year after year 
firing at a fixed target. Now he takes a certain amount 
of interest in it because he is a good shot, and he goes 
down to the ranges, but he would take infinitely more 
interest in it if that was varied. It is no longer neces- 
sary for him to fire at a fixed target, and as I saw at the 
Glasgow Exhibition, men will pay to go and shoot at 
mechanical contrivances which represent moving rab- 
bits, birds, and so on; a man will pay his twopence a 
shot to do that, and it would be only the matter of a 
little money to obtain such mechanical contrivances, and 
if men that once were good shots at fixed targets were 
then allowed to fire at these sort of things, it would in- 
crease their interest. enormously, because if a man will 
pay todo the thing, he will certainly go down with great 
pleasure if he can get it for nothing. 


19196. (Sir John Jackson.) And if he has prizes offered 
to him, that would be a greater inducement still >— 
Yes; they do get a certain number of prizes as it is, 
but I have been for years advocating my idea about 
that. I have had a great deal to do with musketry, and 
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1 am absolutely convineed that it is not necessary for a 
man to continue to fire at a fixed target, and that if 
he once becomes a marksman he would decidedly take a 
great interest in it if it was varied and was put more 
under the conditions as they are in the field. 


19197. (Chairman.) You do not mention how you think 
the shooting compared with the Boers’ shooting ?—I 
have not said a word about that, because I think it is 
such a very difficult thing to give an opinion upon, it 
was so very seldom we could see the results of our 
shooting. We were often firing over a field of fire be- 
tween two points where we could not see a Boer at all; 
occasionally a Boer was fired at by an officer, a non- 
commissioned officer, or a man, and was seen to fall, 
but except those we actually took killed, wounded, or 
prisoners, as we did at Frederikstad, when we got 100 
of them, I really do not feel equal to saying what the 
result of our shooting was. 


19198. Can you say anything of the result of their 
shooting >—Yes, of course, I have seen that in every 
sort of form. I have seen men rolled over like rabbits 
and slaughtered, as the Inniskilling Fusiliers were at 
Pieter’s Hill on the first attempt, just before the relief 
of Ladysmith, and I have seen men advancing under 
ordinary cover, and I think in the ordinary course of 
events their shooting is good—very good. 


19199. It is good all round ?—They do not fire unless 
they are pretty certain you are there; I do not say they 
always see you; although the difficulty is that we can- 
not see them and they can see us, they can see us for 
miles, but we very seldom see them. 


19200. Do you mean that their eyesight is better ?— 
They can see our columns advancing; they can see us 
from the moment we extend, perhaps at 3,000 yards 
' off, and they have only to wait. We come on, and we 
extend over a plain, we take them by surprise as much 
as we can, but it is absolutely impossible always to do 
it. The Boers are able to get out of sight of us much 
more than we can keep out of sight of them. 


19201. Because they were mostly on the defensive ?— 
Yes, they were acting on the defensive, and they knew 
the country more thoroughly, and they were not in- 
fantry, they were always riding, and they have either a 
natural gift, or by their ordinary training they have 
the power of keeping out of sight, but that they do keep 
out of sight is an undoubted fact, and we very often have 
to advance absolutely over an open plain which they 
can sweep from end to end with fire. It is known that 
our advantage over the Boer is that he can neither 
attack nor counter-attack; the Boer would never think 
of attacking as we attack in the ordinary course. 1 do 
not say that latterly, when the best were left they did 
not occasionally try to rush a position, but a Boer would 
no more attack a kopje that we were holding in force 
than he would fly, nor did he ever counter-attack, as 
he might often have done with great success. 


19202. Some witnesses have said that although there 
were some very excellent shots among the Boers, the 
general result was not unfavourable to British shooting ? 
—Do you mean that the British did not shoot well ? 


19203. No, that the British general result was about 
as good as the Boers; that would not be your opinion P— 
I do not say that, but I say it is very, very hard to tell 
what the result of our fire was, and if I gave an 
opinion, it would not be worth anything. Isay the Boer 
is a good shot. I do not say he is as good as he was 
in the Boer war of 1881, when they could all go out 
with their five rounds, and bring back four springbok, 
but I think that he makes the most of his shooting, and 
I do not think he wastes his ammunition much, and I 
think he was infinitely better placed than we were, as 
he generally had a target, and we very often had none. 


19204. You say that picked men should be trained as 
scouts ?—Yes. I say that because when you come under 
sudden fire, the Boers are very good at ambushes and at 
laying traps for you, especially when the guerilla war- 
fare began. They were constantly doing it, and often suc- 
cessfully, and you have not always got mounted infantry 
or cavalry, and I would therefore propose that the ordi- 
nary infantrymen should be trained to scout properly ; 
the ordinary man will scout to a certain extent, but 
the difficulty is to get him to shove on, and extend, and 
send back the information that you want. You really 
want intelligent men for the work of scouting, so that, 
although the man himself might be bagged, he would 
prevent anything like a surprise. The scouting, of 
course, ought to be done by mounted troops, but in a 
long war like the South African war you occasionally 
had no mounted troops, and you were placed in all sorte 
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of positions. I would give the men a certain standing ; 
I would select them, and make it a thing to be coveted.. 
For instance, the football team in a regiment is thought 
a great deal of, and they have certain indulgences be- 
cause they are the best men 2+ ‘ootball, and there is no 
reason why the same thing should not obtain in the 
matter of scouts or anything else that provides for the 
efficiency of the men. 


19205. You would teach the men to use the glass or 
telescope ?—Yes, that is where the sailors had an ad- 
vantage over us. You cannot learn to use a telescope at 
once, and the use of the telescope was very often a 
matter of great importance. You could not see where 
the fire was coming from, as there was no smoke, and it 
was most difficult to locate how they were placed before 
us, and J think the sailor had an advantage, as he was 
accustomed to the telescope and we were not. 


19206. As to clothing and equipment ?—I have said 
that I believe in the puttie, and I do believe in it, for 
the reason that when a man comes in muddy and dirty 
and tired, he can throw it off at once. I think it re- 
quires a little improvement, because if the puttie once 
becomes undone in the line of march, it means that the 
man has to fall out, and if he is mounted it is more 
dangerous still, because it trails behind and gets en- 
tangled with the horse’s legs, and it takes time to wind 
it up again. I think the puttie would be better without 
these long strings, so that the men could throw them off 
easily. A man always hated the leather gaiter because 
it kept his legs so hot, and he would never wear it if he 
could possibly help it. 

19207. (Sir John Edge.) The puttee supports the 
muscles better, too?—Yes, and I believe it is a very 
good thing if you are inclined to varicose veins ; some- 
thing like a puttie is prescribed, in fact, for a man who 
has enlarged veins, and there is nothing that is a greater 
support. As far as the trouser goes, it is rather a busi- 
ness to get it over the trouser, but if the trouser was made 
something in the shape, although not quite, of the 
breeches you wear when riding, and it was made to fit 
more closely to the leg down to the ankle, so that a man 
need not fold his trouser in any way, but would just 
wrap the puttie round it, I think that would make it 
much easier, and then when he had thrown it off he 
would be ready to go out and do anything which was 
necessary. 


19208. (Chairman.) What j 
to caps? — Of course, my regiment wore Glen- 
garry caps when they were not wearing the 
helmet, but Glengarries are absolutely useless in the 
sun. The helmet is all right, but the best caps no doubt 
were those soft felt ones. I think the best test of a cap is 
what sporting men wear in tropical countries, when they 
want to go out shooting, and it is a felt hat—what they 
call a light hat in India—or a pith helmet; the lighter 
the better. Some of the helmets we started with were 
rather heavy; they were not serviceable, and the conse- 
quence was that when the men found it was not abso- 
lutely necessary to guard against sunstroke they used 
to throw them overboard. 

19209. (Sir John Edge.) Is it quite easy to shoot 
lying down with a helmet on?—I do not think it 
always is, because it catches you when you put your 
head back. 


19210. When you put your head back the helmet may 
come over your nose?—Yes. The soft hat was the one 
they liked best; it was light, and lightness is a tremend- 
ous pull toa man, and he can squash it up and lie on it, 


192°" (Sir Frederick Darley.) Would you approve of 
a cap with a flap behind over the neck ?—Yes, but not 
a cap like the Glengarry, which is all right for parade and 
for everything in England, and it looks right for a 
Scotch regiment, but it gives no shade to the eye for 
shooting, and is no protection to the head when the 
sun is at all hot, and the Natal sun was the strongest I 
have ever experienced. It would almost blister the 
backs of your hands, as well as take all the skin off 
your face, so that it was necessary to have something 
in the way of a head covering. 


19212. (Chairman.) Of course it must depend on the 
climate ?—Yes. 


19213. (Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal.) Did you 
consider the over-sea Colonial caps good—those slouch 
oaps 7—Yes. 


19214. They give good protection t—Yes, and they 
were easily doubled up. A man likes to pub n'y hat under 
his head when he goes to sleep, in fact he does that 
with his helmet, with the result that it gets rather 
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SUS 


eae 1 he 

uashed. He makes a pillow of it, as he wants all t 
clothes he has to put over his body; it is so cold, 
trekking in the cold weather; i fact sometimes the 


men coul 1 
about in the early morning. 


19215. (Chairman.) The’ pouches were not satisfac- 
tory }No, they were very unsatisfactory. 


19216. And a good deal of ammunition was lost ?— 
Yes, directly the men began to run. I could not state 
how many rounds were lost, and I reported upon that 
while I was in South Africa in 1900, and stated that 
the bandolier was better, as the weight was taken off 
the stomach and put on the shoulder, and the men 
would rather have that. It is also much easier in every 
way. I have also said with reference to those that 
came out quite late with drafts, that although they had 
bandoliers they were not'satisfactory, because they had 
a long flap fastened by buttons, and the consequence 
was that the buttons did not hold the flap, which would 
lift up, and as the little receptacles got enlarged 
by being continually used the ammunition came out. 
They are all right as long as every five rounds has a 
little flap of its own, but the big pouches they wore, 
pulling on the stomach, were not good. 


19217. How many rounds can a man carry in a 
bandolier ?—I think an ordinary bandolier only takes 
up to fifty or sixty. 

19218. Does not a man carry. 150 or 200 rounds ?— 
Yes, he does im these two pouches, but he must carry 
two bandoliers, and there is no reason why he should 
not. I think two bandoliers would be much more 
easily carried than those two pouches filled up, and all 
pulling on the stomach, which means that a man has to 
make his belt very tight to hold them, and also they 
did not carry as much. as it.was necessary for the men 
to carry, and.we found them putting the ammunition 
into their pockets and haversacks, which I do not think 
was satisfactory. 

19219. As to boots?—The boots were distinctly bad 
in 1900, and I reported upon that too. I also said if I 
did not actually name the firm that I could name it if 
necessary; they were brown paper, at least they were 
not very much better, they were very bad indeed. 


19220. Were those boots that came from England ?~ 
Yes, they were very bad indeed, and it was very much 
remarked upon, because it is such a very important 
thing for a soldier to have good boots on, and even with 
the greatest care, unless you managed to get them 
replaced from your, depot, after a certain number of 
weeks some men would be almost walking on the 
ground with their bare feet. 


19221. Were they hand-sewn boots?—I am not cer- 
tain, but I could easily find that out from my Quarter- 
master, because he had all the details about that; in 
fact, he had the names of the firms that supplied them. 


19222. How did they come to you?—In the ordinary 
way through the Army Ordnance Department ; they 
eame through the depéts, 


19223. (Sir John Jackson.) Was it a question of one 
or more firms?—One firm specially was named, but I 
think there was more than one. 


19224. (Sir Frederick Darley.) 1 was the Army 
pattern, I suppose ?—Well, they were in the form of 
the Army pattern, but they were not the boots we were 
supplied with at home. ; 

19225. Not up to specification ?—Not up to what we 
used to get at home; it looked as if the contractor had 
ae been behaving quite fairly, and we were suffering 

or it. 

19226. (Chairman.) Was that only one consignment? 
—No, it was more-than one to the best of my recollec- 
tion. I know I wrote that report about August or 
September, 1900, when we were at Krugersdorp. 


19227. (Sir John Edge.) It. was reported home ?—Yes, 
T answered that in connection with a lot of other ques- 
tions about the interior economy of the regiment. 


19228. (Chairman.) You reported to whom ?—It went 


‘x. officially through the General. I do not know to 
shom it went eventually. 


19229. You do not know whgther it came home or 
not ?—Well, I take it for granted that it did, because 
all these questions were on a printed form. 


19230. Sent out from home t—Yes, sent out from 
home... I answered them opposite the questions, 


MINUTES OF’ 


d not sleep, and they had to get up and run 


EVIDENCE : 


and boots was one of the items. If they were not I put ~ 


them in myself ; 
ings. 

19231. Was there any other matter you had to find 
fault with besides boots?—Well, I have mentioned the 
Sighting of the rifles under the heading of arms; the 
ammunition pouches were not satisfactory, and the 
boots that came out were not satisfactory. The boots 
we started with were very good. 


19252. (Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal.) Had you 


but I think they were one of the head- 


any opportunity of seeing the over-sea Colonials’ boots? 
| —No, I cannot say that I ever did; although: I was 


with the Colonials occasionally, I was not mixed up 
with them to the extent of noticing any details of their 
dress. 


19233. Do you consider that the ordinary half boot 
is better tham the long boot with soft leather for the 
legs ?—Yes, I think that the short boot is better. 


19234. Even when the leather of the leg is soft you 
think the short boot is better 7—I think the short boot 
is better. 


19255. Because some of the Canadians’ boots were of 
that longer kind; and were said to be most service- 
able and to wear well, the quality being good? 
—Yes, and, of course, I had not a chance of 
seeing those boots that you are referring to. I migh; 
have said that they were better if I had seen them, but 


I have never seen that particular pattern, and I was. 


not sufficiently mixed up with the Colonials to see those 
little details of their equipment. 


19236. I heard that they were preferred by the 
mounted infantry very much ?—Of course, it was abso- 
lutely necessary in some parts of the campaign to have 
something that would protect you against spear grass ; 
the spear grass is a thing which is maddening if you 
have not a protection, and, of course, a puttee was 4 
sufficient protection for that. If you had not been 
wearing the puttee it would have been necessary to have 


something up your leg to protect you against spear. 


grass, because it irritates you to the point of distrac- 
tion. 

19237. How long would a pair of those inferior boots 
you have zeferred to last7—I do not believe that in 
hard work, with the rough ground that we very often 
had, they would last a fortnight. I am not speaking 
exactly by the book, but from what my Quartermaster 
told me of the boots that were returned by the men as 
not serviceable, and they had them a very short time 
indeed. sister ; 

19238. IT have seen some of the Colonial boots that 
had been in use for six months altogether on the march 


in hard work, and they were still good ?—Had they 
been marching or riding? . 


19239. Well, they were moumted infantry, but they 
had a good deal of marching ?—Of course you see the 
ordinary regular infantry man is entirely on his feet, 
and his boots never get a chance. 


19240. (Chairman.) As to supplies, you would prefer 
regimental transport P—Yes, that is my experience; we 
had it in Natal all the time, and it worked excellently, 
We had a very enterprising young officer; and whenever 
we wanted anything, as long as we could get the helio 
on to him we knew we should have anything he could 
bring us, whether it was ammunition, food, clothing, or 
anything else. That is why I believe in the regimental 
supply, because you can regulate what shall be carried 


and what.shall not be carried: For instance, on-one | 


occasion we were allowed so much; we had one wagon 
per company, which carried a certain quantity, and I 
think one more wagon, and the General said, “The 


officers are allowed 35lbs., but I think they could do. 


with much less, say 15lbs. or 20Ibs., and then we could 
carry the men’s great coats. As long as the transport 
is regimental you can regulate things in that way as 


much as you like by leaving behind what you like and 


taking on what you think more important. 


19241. Was the officer in charge one of the ordinary 
rogimental officers Yes, he was one of my subalterns, 


19242. Did you ever have a call upon your transport to 
form part of the general transport? Was it taken away 
from you?—No, not in Natal, and I do not think it was 
ever taken away from us afterwards; I cannot recollect 


that it was ever done. I know that in’ Lord Roberts’s | 


Army the other system was in force, which was not regi- 
mental, and there may be advantages in it that I know 
nothing of, but I know the advantages of the recimental 
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_system, and I know that on one occasion, when under a 
very hot,fire, a message was sent back that we wanted 
mor. ammunition. . The officer I have referred to was a 
eng way off. The man had a very difficult way to go, 
and he had nut any ammunition, but he took some mules 
from the nearest battalion to him, in fact he stole them, 
and he brought those mules up and. replenished our 
ammunition pouches under the most difficult conditions, 
t was down a river bed covered with boulders, and up a 
tremendous slope at an angle of about 45 degrees, and if 
_we had not had the regimental system then I do not 
think we should have got the ammunition as quickly. 


19243. We can see the advantage of that, but suppos- 
‘ing it might be necessary to use the regimental transport 
for the general work, what would happen to the officer 
4n control of the transport? Would he leave you and 
go with the transport, or would you keep him back ?— 
Well, it would probably be in brigade; it would be 
under the orders of the brigadier, although it would be 
regimental, and he would say where the transport was to 
move, and the officer-would ‘move either behind his 
battalion, or, if you were just coming into action, per- 
-haps the whole of the brigade baggage or transport would 
be massed together and be right. in the rear. It would 
depend a good deal on the kind of march you anticipated. 


19244. That is when it ‘still remained regimental, but 
supposing it became non-regimental for a time, as cir- 
cumstances must arise under which it becomes non- 
regimental, would your regimental officer then leave his 
transport ’—He would still be employed with the trans- 

‘port, but he would be under somebody else’s orders other 
than the regiment; that is what I think it would mean. 


_ 19245. Has: the officer in charge of. the regimental 

‘transport no ordinary duties in the regiment ?—Yes, he 
is exactly the sameas any other subaltern ;: infact, what 
lie has to learn is his duty as transport-officer.. He knows 
the other duties, and with the experience of working 
we had, .and the.amount. of transport that came into 
requisition in South Africa, an intelligent officer picked 
it up very quickly—the ways of the mules and the ways 
of the natives... 2.65.63 geo 

19246. Did you find you were often given tinned meat 
_in tins of 6lbs, weight —I have said 6lbs;, and I think I 
am right, but I am not absolutely certain; certainly 
they were so large that the men would not carry them— 
they may have been 4lbs.__ 

19247. Was that in Natal?—Yes. I do not say that 
afterwards, when they got more knowing and’ knew what 
it was to.be hungry at the end of a long march, they 
would not have carried them, but. they had-not. felt, the 
pinch of hunger at that. time—we had always been, very 
well fed up to the relief of Ladysmith—and they threw 
them away. Of course, they suffered for it afterwards. 
‘A’man is only asked to carry it for a short time, and 
then it would go to the next man of a ection.” |, 

_ 19248. Some witnesses have said that the tinned meat 
made the men extremely thirsty >—Yes, it is rather saut, 
and sometimes it seemed salter than at others. 


19249. (Lord Strathcona and Mount Rowal.) I think 
it uas been said that the larger-sized tins—6lbs, or 7Ibs. 
>-Were issued only when the smaller ones could not be 
“procured ; the supply failed altogether, and they were 
not to be got from any of the factoriesP—I see. I know 
we had them of that size early in the war, before the 
relief of Ladysmith. 
~ 19250. (Chairman.) Speaking generally, were your 
men well supplied with food ?—Yes, they were really 
never starved; they may have been hard up for water. 
Onoe, after a 26 miles march, there was no water of any 
kind anywhere, and of course that must happen, but 
they were well fed, I think, on the whole. I think every- 
body agreed that the commissariat arrangements were 
very good, Of course, occasionally we would get indif- 
ferent potatoes and no vegetables. 


19251. (Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal.) Were your 
men always furnished with filters for the water ?—No, 
they did not always get them, but we were very careful 
indeed about the water; every drop of water that was 
drunk, and even the water that the officers used for their 
teeth, was boiled. 


19252. But on many occasions that must have been 
impossible ?—It was impossible on the line of march, but 
whenever we were permanent for any time we always 
established a big boiler for the purpose of boiling water, 


19253. There was no regular supply, then, of filters for 
the men ?—-No; it happened from time to time, and it 
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happened in regiments; regiments sometimes provided 


them, and sometimes they may. have been provided by J, 


headquarters, but we never had a regular supply of 
filters. I will not say they were never supplied during 


the war at all by Government, but it was not regular 17 


throughout the Army ; we did not have them,. 


19254. (Chairman.) The Wallace spade you do ‘not 
approve of ?—Well; my experience of the’ Wallace spade 
is that the only thing’ it was used for was to knock tent 
pegs in, and to dig trenches round when it was going to 
rain; there was nothing serious about it, because I do 
not think it would have been any use on the really hard, 
rocky, stony ground we had out there. The spade was too 
light, and another thing was that the men were expected 
to carry it, and they disliked that very much. A man 
would always take the opportunity of losing his spade if 
he could. He was found out and punished, but that did 
not produce the spade, and when you wanted it it was 
not there. 


19255. We have had a good deal of evidence to that 
effect, and that the proper way to do would be to have 
really efficient picks and spades carried in a cart.close up 
to the line. That would be your opinion ?—Yes, I agree 
with that, 


-. 19256. Were the ammunition supplies satisfactory P— 
Yes, I think they were very good indeed. I do not say 
we never ran short of ammunition, but that is a thing 
that sometimes you cannot guard against,’ I think the 
ammunition supply was very good, and that supplied by 
mules I think was very good too. Especially if the 
country is at all undulating and you have a good officer 
with willing drivers he will manage to get pretty close 
and he will shove the ammunition on in one way or 
another,. Take, for instance, the case I mentioned, 
where the ammunition was. stolen from: another regi- 
ment; it was.a very heavy fire under which the officer 
Bat, up, but he did get it up, which shows that it can 
one. 


19257. As to the rifle ?—I have always thought that the 
slide should not be able to move. At Hythe there is a 
specimen of every rifle used by any great nation, and 
many of them have the slide so that you shove it up 
with your thumb and then it is fixed. Our slide can slip, 
it can get loose, and instead of being at 600 yards it may 
be at. 400 or. 500—it may slip from the very top to 
the bottom. I think that some of the foreign rifles 
are better than ours in that way with regard to the 
slide, A man does not notice that it has fallen down, and 
he is using the wrong sight. The sighting is not always 
as perfect as it ought to be when the rifles are issued from 
Woolwich, or wherever they come from. I had an oppor- 
tunitv of testing rifles with a view to reporting’ upon 
them when they had come straight from Woolwich 
Arsenal, and the sighting has not been right.’ I re 
member that with reference to carbines at York once, 
and I had to report that although they had come straight 
out of the factory the sighting was all wrong. © 


19258. Was that a common thing during the war ?—I 
do not say that it is common so as to make a great, deal 
of difference, because perhaps 50 or 100 yards might not 
mattor in a big war and in the ordinary course of events 
when we are firing at long ranges, but it was very 
common to find that the rifle was not properly sighted for 
shooting on a range to win prizes where you want ex- 
treme accuracy, 


19259. (Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal.) Do you 
consider that the rifle. would be better for service if it 
had, a long wooden stock down almost to the muzzle }_— 
No, I do not think that would make any difference ¥T 
think perhaps it might be a little longer than at present, 
but a man does not want to get his left hand so very far 
forward. Perhaps it would be an advantage to lengthen 
it a little, but I do not think you want it right down the 
barrel. 


19260. Still; he would get a better grasp of it if the 
wood were sufficiently long for him, and especially when 
the barrel was heated ?—When it is heated you cannot 
touch it without the stock. 


19261. (Chairman.) Is there anything else you w 
like to add ?—I have fer in my mribiae © thay I ‘shat 
in charging the magazine with a clip; other officers may 
say “No,” but it is done by most of the foreign armies, 
and it is done by the Boers, and there is no doubt that 
: a very laborious thing putting each round in separ- 
ately. 

19262, A good many officers have recommended that 
to us?—Are the majority in favour of the clip? 


19263. (Sir Frederick Darley.) Some were against it; 
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some say they would have the mayazine as it is now 
full, anu ime you coulu load cartrluge by cartriuge 11 
you were not firing in volleys, and you would have 
your magazine always ready/—Yes, but constantly 
when the men were told to charge their magazines at the 
beginning of the war it happened that two or three men 
let off their rifles while they were charging them, and 
there was a tremendous explosion ; in fact, we had to 
say that any man who did it in future would be 
punished, because whenever you gave the order 
“Charge magazines,” one or two men would let their 
rifles off, and there would be a tremendous explosion, 
and the bullets went anywhere. I do not think that 
would happen with the clip, and I think it would be 
done more quickly. JI must say I believe in the clip. 

I think there is one thing I should like to mention, if I 
may. I think it is a great mistake young officers being 
allowed to be detached from their battalions until they 
have a certain amount of service. I speak entirely by 
experience now. An officer may become detached; he 
may be put on the staff, and he may be eminently an 
officer that has everything to learn, both as a man of 
the world and as an officer; he may then for some 
reason or other not be available until the time comes 
for him to be promoted to a company; all his con- 
fidential reports have probably been favourable, they 
have not been supplied by the Commanding Officer but 
by the General Officer on whose staff he has been, and I 
think in that way an officer may be promoted to the 
command of a company who has hardly been through 
any experience as a subaltern, and I do not think the 
system a good one. 


19264. (Chairman.) You are speaking more of the 
personal staff?—Yes; A.D.C. very often, or in other 
ways. I speak to you from what I have actually seen, 
and I am sure it is not good. Some officers, of course, 
pick up things very quickly, but others do not, and 
you will often get a case of officers who have no experi- 
ence in regimental life, and no experience as soldiers, 
no responsibility, not having been corrected, and not 
having got their wits about them as they have to do ir 
a battalion, and they suddenly become Captains, and 
although their reports may be good, their experience 
has not been such as would tend to make them fit for the 
command of a company at all. 


19265. It affects the regiment?—Yes. I have been 
reading what other people have said, and I have noticed 
remarks about the infantry, and I should like to say 
this, if I may be allowed, although it is not quite within 
my province, that I am absolutely certain that it would 
be very deplorable if the idea got about that mounted 
troops—cavalry certainly—could ever take the place of 
infantry. Ladysmith would never have been relieved 
if we had gone on those lines, because it was entirely 
relieved by infantry and guns, and nobody else could have 
relieved it. I see that there is an idea that everything 
must be mounted troops in future because we were fight- 
ing under peculiar circumstances and required mounted 
men in the South African war, but anybody who had 
seen what I have seen, and what everybody else saw in 
Natal, would never for a moment suggest that infantry 
do not complete any big tignt. I mean to say that a 
great deal was done by big bodies of mounted men in 
the advance through the Orange Free State, but if we 
were fighting against a different kind of enemy he might 
have just as many cavalry as we had, and he would pre- 
vent those turning movements threatening his lines of 
communication. ‘That is, of course, where we scored 
over the Boer, as he could not bear to have his lines 
of communication even threatened ; but supposing the 
enemy were as strong in cavalry as we were, that would 
never obtain, because our cavalry would never be able 
to outflank him. 


_ 19266, (Viscount Esher.) Do you approve of a propor- 
tion of your infantry regiments being trained as 
mounted infantry ?—Yes, I do think it is an enormous 
advantage even if you only have a few, because it helps 
scouting so much, supposing you are cut off from other 
mounted troops. Mine was one of the few battalions in 
South Africa that for a long time retained its own 
mounted infantry. I only had 40, but they were of 
enormous advantage to get over the ground quickly, and 
also for scouting, which I think so much of that I sug- 
gested men should be trained even on foot especially 


as scouts ; but if you have mounted men it makes you 
independent. 


19267. Therefore you would be glad to see the whole 
of your battalion passed through gradually a course of 
mozntes infantry training?—Yes. I do not think you 
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could make a mounted infantryman in three months, 
as we often try to do, although he might be able to sit 
on a horse. Take an officer; he cannot learn to ride in 
three months, although he probably begins when he is 
six years old ; and I think we expect the men to do too 
much, and when you come to service there is this dis- 
advantage, that even if he is a horseman he is not a 
horsemaster, and many horses died out there not from 
hard work but from want of care. I suppose that is 
not questioned. 


19268. That is so, of course ; at the same time, even 
if he only gets the three months’ training, it is better 
than nothing at all?—Yes. I only say that the train- 
ing should be longer, if possible, to turn him out as a 
really good mounted infantryman. : 


19269. Which would you prefer, to pass only a 
limited number through the longer course, or to pass 
the whole battalion gradually through the shorter 
course ?—The limited number. I would rather have 
one company trained for a longer period than have the 
whole regiment just taught a little. 

19270. (Sir Frederick Darley.) You would sooner have 
one company perfect than the whole regiment with a 
smattering ?—Yes, that is what I was trying to convey- 

19271. Has a Lieutenant in the regiment a distinct 
section to command ?—He has a half company. 


19272. Does he always command the same half com- | 


pany ?—Yes. 
19275. That is his command ?—Yes. 


19274. What does a Sub-Lieutenant have?—The- 


same ; there is no distinction except that, of course, in 
the absence of Captains, a Captain being on leave, the 
Senior Lieutenant would command the entire company. 
I do not mean to insinuate that a subaltern officer 
always thas the same half company for a great many 
years, because something might happen whereby it 
might be necessary to move him to another company, 
but as long as he remains in one company he has the 
half company, and he is supposed to know everything 
about the men of that half company. 

19275. He is in touch with the men of that half com- 
pany ?—Yes. 

19276. (Viscount Esher.) But in point of fact they are 
shifted about a good deal?—Yes, that must happen, 
and the same thing applies to the men on home ser- 


vice, because you are always sending out drafts to 
India. 


19277. (Sir Frederick Darley.) How many companies 
were there in your regiment in South Africa ?—Kight 
of my own companies, and we had a Volunteer company 
for a certain time, which made nine. 


19278. Your Captains were the paymasters of the 
companies ?—No, not exactly that; the Adjutant is 
nominally the paymaster, but all he did was to submit 
an estimate of the money he wanted to Pretoria, Durban, 
Maritzburg, or wherever it may be. He gets a list from 
the Captains of the money they want, and then he puts 
it together, and the money is sent down from wherever 
the money comes from, from the town, in cheques to 
the officers commanding the different companies. 


19279. It is sent to the officer ?—Yes, in the name of 
the officers, a separate cheque for each one, 

19280. So that there are nine officers ?—Yes. 

19281. And the colour-sergeant of that company is 
also assisting the officer in paying the men ?—He is the 
pay-sergeant invariably with us. 

19282. So that is nine more?—Yes, but eight is the 
ordinary number. 

19283. Then we will take it as eight; that is eight 
more, which makes sixteen officers ?—Sixteen officers 
and non-commissioned officers. 

19284. But sixteen individuals are engaged in the 
pay of the men ?—Yes. 

19285. But those officers, the Captain and the colour- 
sergeant, are supposed to be charged with the drill of 
the men also?—-Yes, under the present system. 

19286. And most of their time is taken up with the 
keeping of accounts and this pay matter?—The com- 
pany accounts are not easy things to keep; quite the 
reverse. 

19286*. It may interfere with their time on parade, 
keeping of accounts and this pay matter ?—You see that 
in a regiment you have about five men, or possibly six, 
that have the aptitude for drill, and the rule always 
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was that the recruits should be drilled by those 
men. The Guards have able drill sergeants; we have 
nothing, and therefore we make the best we can of them. 
Then that rule was brought out of training by com- 
panies, and we had to make men learn the drill out of 
a book, and hear them like schoolboys, but they could 
not teach men drill, as they had not the aptitude for it. 
It was a system which did not work well with us, and 
then the war broke out, and we had no more of it. 


19287. The colour-sergeant is supposed to drill the 
men ?—And he may not have the aptitude for teaching. 
You might have a very good man as a lance-corporal, 
and you could make him teach drill, because he has 
the aptitude, 


19288. Do you not think it would be better, instead of 
eight companies having sixteen men employed in this 
way, that your officers should train the troops, and that 
you should have one paymaster, with perhaps a clerk, to 
do the other work?—Yes, I think every regimental 
officer thinks that; it would free one’s hands tremen- 
dously, of course. 


19289. It means that you would release the sixteen— 
the eight officers and eight principal non-commissioned 
officers—for their proper functions ?—Yes, but they are 
supposed to comply with all their other functions as 
well. Ido not think the heads of the department would 
acknowledge that it should interfere with them, and 
even if company accounts were easily done, it would not 
matter; but they are not at all easy—they are very 
complicated. 


19290. An officer may be surcharged for paying men 
something more than he ought to pay them, and he has 
to make it up out of his own money?—A man would 
probably be debited with the amount, and if the man 
‘was absolutely discharged he might lose it; but I do not 
think the officers generally lose in that way, because the 
colour sergeant is very careful not to let his company 
officer in if he can help it. Of course, a man sometimes 
bolts with £20, as once happened to me, and that is, of 
course, a loss. 


19291. This possible loss might make a man anxious 
about his position P—Yes, I perfectly agree, because the 
orders are very stringent now that the officer is never 
to entrust his pay-sergeant with any coin, and that in- 
volves the officer taking the money away, if there is any 
money over from paying the company, to his room, and 
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he locks it up, and it may be all right, but, om the other 
hand, it may be all wrong because it may be stolen. 


19292. It is your opinion, obtained from your past ex- 
perience, that it would be better to have a pay- 
master, and, if necsesary, a paymaster’s clerk, in each 
regiment to keep the accounts and pay the men, than to 
have the present system ?—Yes, 


19293. (Sir George Tawbman-Goldie.) I just want to 
make sure about your strength when you went out; you 
left 313 at home and took 414 out?—No, our total 
strength going out was 870; of those 456 were Re- 
servists and 414 were men that were serving, and not 
Reservists; that is, 414 and 313 would be what our 
strength was without the Reservists. 


19294. 727 without the Reservists Pp—Yes ; 
those we took the 414 and left the 313. 


19295 (Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal.) You are 
stronglv of opinion that there should be special bodies of 
mounted infantry trained as scouts, men selected as 
being especially well fitted for that purpose ?—Yes, that 
is my opinion; and even if they cannot be mounted in- 
fantry, I would have them without being mounted ; if 
they could be mounted so much the better. 


19296. Had you any such during the war?—We had 
our own mounted infantry, but that is all; we had no 
specially-trained scouts. Of course, the idea was that 
at certain times you sent forward scouts, and that every 
man knew how to scout, because he was taught in his 
annual training, but I would go deeper than that; some 
men would never make good scouts and others would, 
and I would pick out those that were intelligent and had 
good wind and dash and pluck and observation, and I 
would make them special men in every company, so that 
the Commanding Officer or company officer could call for 
the scouts of a company. 


19297. You would have them specially trained for that 
purpose during the time of peace?—Yes, but regiment- 
ally. I would not send them away to train, and the 
officers could train them all right. I would like, if 
I may, to lay great stress with regard to the officer’s 
training upon this point—that if he is to be trained he 
must have a tract of country and be sent away absolutely 
as he would on service, carrying everything with him. 


19298 (Chairman.) Is there anything else you wish to 
say P—No, 


and of 
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PRESENT : 


The Right Hon. the Earl of Exery and Krycarprne, K.G., G.C.S.L, G.O.LE. (Chazrman). 


The Right Hon. The Viscount EsHEr, K.C.B., K.C.V.0. 

The Right Hon. The Lord SrrarHcona and Mount- 
Royal, G.C.M.G. 

The Right Hon. Sir Grorce DasHwoop Tausman- 
GOLDIE, K.C.M.G. 


The Hon. Sir Freperick MarrHew DaRLey, G.C.M.¢. 
Admiral Sir Joan OmMANNEY HopKIns, G.C.B. 
Sir Joun Epce. 


Brernarp H. Houuann, Esq., Secretary. 


Colonel D. HatG, ¢.B., A.D.c., Commanding 17th Lancers, called and examined. 


19299. (Chairman.) You have been good enough to 
send us a précis of the evidence you are prepared to 
ive, and if you have no objection I think we had better 
egin by placing that on the notes, and we can develop 
any point as we go along ?—Certainly. 


1. Posts HELD In SoutTH AFRICA. 


1899. I left England in September 1899 with General 
French as Deputy Assistant Adjutant General for 
Cavalry in Natal and acted as his Chief Staff Officer 
there during October at the battle of Elandslaagte and 
engagements round Ladysmith. 

n November 2nd I proceeded to Cape Colony as 
Deputy Assistant Adjutant General of the Cavalry 
Division which was then being mobilised in England. 

On November 18th I accompanied General French to 
Naauwpoort, Cape Colony, and acted as his Chief Staff 
Officer during the operations in the Colesberg district. 


720. 


1900. Appointed Assistant Adjutant General of the 
Cavalry Division with local rank of Lieut.-colonel 
during the march from Modder River to Paardeburg 
and accompanied General French as Chief Staff Officer 
until December 31st, 1900. 


1901. On latter date we proceeded to Naauwpoort, 
Cape Colony, and took over command, with local rank of 
colonel of four columns—viz. those under Lient.-Colone] 
Byng (South African Light Horse), Grenfell (2nd 
Brabant’s), Williams (Mounted Infantry), Lowe (7th 
yee we il a operated in the central districts 
against Kritzinger. was at this time di : 
Lord Kitchener’s orders. apy matte 


: nies ord, “ee Weak De Wet across Orange Kiver 
into Orange River Colony, undez orde f G 
Lyttelton, to Thabanchu. iain 


April 7th, ordered to Cape Colony and took over com- 
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mand of the following columns from Major-General 
Settle—viz., those under: 

Lieut.-Colonel the Hon. A. Henniker, 
eomanry and Victorian Contingent. 
Lieut.-Colonel Crewe, Kaffrarian Rifles and Eastern 
Province Light Horse. 

Lieut.-Colonel Gorringe, District Mounted Troops. 

Lieut.-Colonel Scobell, Brabant’s Horse and Im- 
perial Yeomanry. 

From this date until the end of the war I commanded 
a group of columns in Cape Colony, and also the western 
half of the Lambert’s Bay, Calvina-Carnarvon block- 
house line. 

1901-2. The following column leaders were under me 
from time to time, in addition to those already named : 

Lieut.Colonel Lukin, Cape Mounted Rifles. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Crabbe, Imperial Yeomanry, 
D.E.O.V.R., P.A.G. 

Lieut.-Colonel Watchorn, Tasmanians. 

Lieut.-Colonel Macandrew, Midland Mounted 
Rifles. 

Lieut.-Colonel Monro, Bethune’s Mounted Infantry. 

9th and. 17th Lancers. 

Warren’s Mounted Infantry. 

Lieut.-Colonel Neylan, Cape Police. 

Lieut.-Colonel Kavanagh, P.W.L.H. Squadron, 5th 
Lancers. 

Lieut.-Colonel B. Doran, Imperial Yeomanry, 5th 
Lancers. 

Lieut.-Colonel W. Doran, Imperial Yeomanry. 

Lieut.-Colonel Callwell, 5th Lancers, Imperial 
Yeomanry. 

Lieut.-Colonel Lund, one Squadron 9th Lancers, 
Brabant’s; one Squadron 17th Lancers. 

Lieut.-Colonel Cappe:, two Squadrons 12th Lancers, 
Colonial Light Horse. 

Major Wormald, two Squadrons 12th Lancers. 

Lieut.-Colonel Wyndham, 16th Lancers. 

Lieut.-Colonel Kavanagh, 10th Hussars. 

Major Rankin, W.P.M.R. 

On conclusion of the war I commanded the western 
half of the Colony, and, in addition to regular infantry, 
militia, and artillery, I had the following Yeomanry 
under me :— 


27th Imperial 
Boycott. 

28th Imperial Yeomanry, Lieut.-Colonel Turner. 

29th Imperial Yeomanry, Lord Longford. 

31st Imperial Yeomanry, Viscount Fincastle. 

62nd Imperial Yeomanry, Lieut.Colonel Kemp. 

0th Imperial Yeomanry, Lieut.-Colonel Birch. 

I returned from South Affrica on October 21st, 1902. 

II. Efficiency of the Organisation of the Army as 


Imperial 


Yeomanry, Lieut.-Colonel Wight 


[l.—EFFICIENCY OF THE ORGANISATION AS TESTED IN 
THE WAR. 
(a) Staff. 
(b) Cavalry Divison, Brigades and Regiments. 
(c) Mounted Infantry. 
(d) Colonials. 
(e) Transport. 
(f) Ordnance. 
(g) Supply. 
(h) Remount Departments. 
(j) Medical Arrangements. 
(k) Engineer Services. 


(a) Staff. 


1. Staffs were hurriedly formed after the outbreak of 
war. Officers were new, therefore, to their duties, and 
unacquainted with one another. The machine did not 
consequently work as smoothly as it might have done 
had all its parts been fitted together and tried during 
peace, 


2. As a rule, a General was not allowed to select his 
own staff, but had to take whoever was posted to his staff 
by headquarters. 


3. Some officers holding staff appointments lacked 
the requisite training. 

4. Many officers were taken from regiments in the 
field for staff appointments and duties on the communi- 
cations, thereby reducing the number of regimental 
officers at a time when there was much work for every- 
one. In the same manner non-commissioned officers 
and men were taken from cavalry regiments for clerks, 
orderlies, servants, etc., fgr divisional and brigade 
staffs. In fact, summing up, no organised, well-trained 


and complete staff took the field with any brigade or 
division. 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE: 


(b) Cavalry Vivision, Brigades, Regiments. 


__ 1. The cavalry at Ladysmith was only organised when 
the Boers were practically at the gates on 31st October. 
(See Field Force Order of that date.) 

The regiments of the Cavalry Division from Kngland 
were hurriedly formed into brigades two days before 
leaving Modder River for Kimberley. Indeed, some 
brigades were not completed until after De Kiel’s Drift 
(on the Modder River) had been reached. 

So the division was really a collection of units and 
lacked that cohesion which is essential to success 
against any organised military force. That is a grave 
error. 


2. No adequate provision was made for keeping corps 
at the front up to efficient strength; and at times, 
although regiments were able to mount all their 
officers, only a small number of men could take the field 
owing to want of horses. 

During the advance to Bloemfontein corps like 
Kitchener’s and Robert’s Horse were formed and sent to 
the front. Had the horses used by these corps been 
available for the Cavalry Division, instead of being used 
by regiments which, owing to lack of training, were at 
that time of very little use, the efficiency of the Cavalry 
Division would have been more than doubled. 

Throughout 1900 cavalry regiments generally had 700 
to 800 men in the country, but very seldom had more 
than 300 to 400 men present at headquarters, because 
there were no horses for them. All this time fresh 
mounted corps were being raised composed of untrained 
men. The false economy of this method is obvious. 


5. Regiments at the front had their numbers reduced, 


owing to officers being required for the staff, depét, or | 


duty on the communications. 

Farriers were also taken for extra regimental duty ; 
men were taken for orderlies or servants to attached 
officers, such as medical, veterinary, and other officers. 

Regimental signallers were taken and formed into a 
corps of signallers. I am of opinion that the latter 
zorps shouia nave been formed before the war broke out, 
and that in future a permanent corps of signallers and 
orderlies be kept up in peace. 

The following points seem also of the greatest impor- 
tance to ensure that a mounted force in the field is kept 
up to strength :— 

First.—Regiments should consist of five squadrons in 
time of neace, so that on mobilisation four effective 
squadrons can at once be formed, and the remainder 
with the cadres of the 5th squadron are available then 
to form the reserve squadron. 

Second.—When a brigade mobilises: these reserve 
squadrons of regiments should be organised witout 
delay into a depét, and sent oversea for the purpose of 
preparing drafts for their corps at the front. 

Third.—When a corps at the front becomes reduced 
™m numbers, on the first opportunity certain squadrons 
should be made up as near to war strength as possible, 
by transferring horses and men from the other squadron 
or squadrons of the regiment. The cadres of the squad- 
ron thus depleted should then be moved to the rear to 
the depét, and reorganise. 


4. The general physique and intelligence of the 
Cavalry Division was good, but many of the Dragoon 
and Lancer reservists were, however, far too big and 
heavy. ; 

Our system, which sends reservists of one regiment to 
other regiments on mobilisation, is most pernicious. In 
the cavalry small parties are often isolated and in 
difficult situations. It is most essential thiat all the 
men must have been brought up in the same regiment, 
and be animated by the same traditions and esprit de 
corps. 

The present system of enlistment by corps sends a 
man to serve in two or three different regiments, and 
possibly to a fourth regiment as a reservist. In peace 


time men should as far as possible be kept together in _ 


the same groups, and should certainly at all times 
belong to the same regiment. 


(c) Mounted Infantry. 


The mounted infantry was hastily organised. | At 
the commencement of the war (December, 1899), except- 
ing a few companies furnished by regiments stationed in 
South Africa, the men could scarcely retain their seats 
at a trot over rough ground, and were entirely ignorant 
of the first principles of the care of horses. After three 
months or so they improved in riding, but few ever 
became good enough riders to be fit for scouting work. 
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(a) Colonials. 


The over-sea Colonials were good horsemen, but bad 
horsemasters. Colonials chiefly lacked trained officers. 
There were not sufficient Imperial officers to meet the 
demands of the Colonial corps. 


(e) Transport. 


The cavalry and artillery were handicapped by unfit 
and underfed horses carrying excessive weights of 
saddlery and equipment. ; 

The question of providing light regimental trans- 
port to carry the daily requirements of men and horses 
is most urgent. The recent war proves clearly that, 
with the extended operations and increased mobility 
now necessary, it is impossible for the fighting men of 
any branch of the Service to be loaded up with the para- 
phernalia necessary for their warmth and sustenance 
at night. Articles such as picket pegs, blankets. mess 
tins, cooking utensils, forage and rations must in future 
be carried by some light transport. 

In Appendix A (see page 405) are given certain pro- 
posals for reducing the weight to be carried by cavalry 
in the field. 


(f) Ordnance. 

Some of the equipment was unsuitable to the country 
and the work required of the troops. The cavalry was 
overloaded ; the total weight carried by a troop horse 
in marching order exceeded 20 stone. This was com- 
posed partly of articles unsuitable and not required by 
individuals for warfare, and partly of food and articles 
that ought to be carried in the light regimental trans- 
port. 

_(g) Supply. 

The supply services seemed well organised. Men, 
as a rule, had ample rations, but there was seldom a 
sufficiency of forage. In South Africa full rations were 
generally 10lbs. oats. Hay was never procurable except- 
ing in standing camp on the railway. At Paardeberg 
the grain ration was reduced to 4lbs. per day. From 
February 10th to March 7th, 1900, horses were on re- 
duced rations when even the full ration was insufficient. 
The grazing was then indifferent, and quite inadequate 
for the large numbers of horses then concentrated. 

(h) Remount Department. 


ft is difficult to pass judgment on the Remount De- 
partment. There is no doubt that it was not organised 
for the supply of as many horses as were required by 
the late war, and the Army suffered in consequence. 
Our experience was briefly as follows :— 

The trained English horses of the Cavalry Division 
were reduced by one-third when the division reached 
Paardeberg, and by two-thirds when it reached Bloem- 
fontein. At Bloemfontein the remounts issued were 
good English horses, mostly registered horses, with 
many of the hunter type. Unfortunately it was neces- 
sary for brigades to march fresh from rail and ship, 
and only a few extraordinarily constitutioned horses 
survived this treatment. At this time the cavalry 
suffered greatly from lack of farriers, regiments having 
to send some of their farriers to the Remount Depart- 
ment and yeterinary hospitals, where staff farriers were 
deficient. Also the mounted infantry were provided 
with some farriers from the cavalry. Many horses had 
been left unshod from the day they were embarked, and 
time and men were lacking to shoe all the remounts 
before marching. At Kroonstad more remounts were 
received, but of inferior quality to those issued at 
Bloemfontain. The cavalry division was again re- 
mounted at Pretoria, but the remounts had further 
deteriorated in quality, consisting largely of Hungarians 
of the harness or hackney type. 

(i) Medical Arrangements. 

The medical services were always sufficient, but some 
of the Colonial ambulance corps seemed to be equipped 
more suitably for operating with mounted troops than 
those sent from England. 


(k) Engineer Services. 

In earlier stages of the war mounted engineers to 
accompany cavalry regiments and brigades were not 
always sufficient. 

In a country like Europe, where river beds contain- 
ing water have to be crossed, the want of mounted 
engineers will be more urgently required with brigades 
than was the case in South Africa. 


IlT.—Usr or tHE Dirrerent Arnms UNDER MopEry 
ConpD1TIONS. 

(a) Cavalry and Mounted Infantry. 
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(b) Artillery. 
(c) Infantry. 


(Instances from the war will be quoted if required to 
bear out opinions herein expressed.) 


(a) Cavalry and Mounted Infantry. 


Cavalry will have a larger sphere of action in future 
wars ; in fact, as now armed, it is a new element in 
tactics. 


Besides being used before, during, and after a battle, 
as hitherto, we must expect to see it employed strate- 
gically on a much larger scale than formerly, when it 
was without an effective firearm. 


The réle of mounted infantry, on the other hand, is 
essentially a tactical one, although if combined with 
cavalry it may assist in the large strategical move- 
ments of the latter. 

The rdle of the two arms must be kept distinct ; the 
cavalry must not be permitted, while increasing its 
efficiency with the carbine, to become mounted rifles, 
nor must the mounted infantry be allowed to emulate 
the cavalry and depart from its distinctive role of 
mobile infantry. 

At the same time there seems a danger of confusmg 
their respective réles if mounted infantry and cavalry 
are put together. Besides, it is a question whether any 
country can afford to keep up and train mounted corps 
of different values. 

Apart from the value of mounted infantry asa sup- 
port to cavalry, or as escort to artillery, its main 
sphere of utility will be its actual tactical mobility, 
which will enable the General to change the tide of 


battle in the greatly extended battlefields of the 
present day. 

The possession of a rapid and accurate shooting 
weapon has rendered cavalry more independent, but it 
must not be allowed to acquire the habit of employing 
dismounted tactics in season and out of season. 
Indeed, I think the withdrawing of the lances and 
swords from our cavalry in South Africa was a serious 
mistake. The ideal cavalry is that which can fight on 
foot and attack on horseback, and I am thoroughly 
satisfied from what I have seen in South Africa that the 
necessity of training cavalry to charge is as great as it 
was in the days of Napoleon. 

Cavalry (though in a few situations it may be 
strengthened by the support of mounted infantry) will 
be able to act successfully without it, but mounted in- 
fantry cannot operate strategically alone and independ- 
ently of cavalry 

For horsemen armed with firearms only (even though 
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highly trained as cavalry) cannot cope successfully 


with cavalry either in attack or defence. 

To enable them to take the offensive they must dis- 
mount. Their led horses at once become a source of 
danger, while the opposing cavalry can push forward 
by a detour, and either outflank them or leave them 
severely alone. On the other hand mounted rifles 
cannot afford to run the risk of being caught mounted. 
The same argument applies to the defence. 

The very soul of cavalry action lies in its power to 
rapidly assume the offensive. Mounted rifles do not 
possess this power. The recent war shows that a 
sudden unexpected charge shatters the morale of the 
enemy, and raises that of the troops so attacking as 
much now as in the past. 

To take away from cavalry its power of assuming the 
active offensive by mounted action, by depriving it of 
the arme blanche, is to withhold from it a very con- 
siderable advantage without any compensating gain. 

We must conclude, therefore, that cavalry must be 
armed with the best firearms obtainable, and with 
either the lance or sword. 

Lancer and sabre regiments should be in nearly equal 
proportion in all field armies. 

(6) Artdllery. 

“The aim of the-artillery is to level at a distance 
“the material, intellectual and moral obstacles that 
“prevent the victorious forward advance of the other 
“arms of the force.” It is easy to state the aim, but 
difficult to put it into useful effect. Indeed, artillery 
seems only likely to be really effective against raw 
troops, possessing a low morale and feeble manceuvrine 
power, while the process of “ wearing-out” an adversary 
requires an enormous expenditure of ammunition. 

The experiences of the South African war have shown 
that the principles for securing victory are the same as 
ever, and that the best system for artillery to follow 
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: ¥ engage the enemy along his whole front, so 
Reveal apBE a powerful moral straim, and, 
possible, disorganisation in his ranks, and then (as far 
as possible by surprise) to strike a rapid and smashing 
blow by means of a heavy concentrated fire on some 
suitable point of tactical importance, and at once 
follow it up with an assault of infantry or cavalry, or 
both, before its staggering effect has passed away. 

To produce this effect artillery must not be used 
independently, but one single will must control the fire 
of the guns as a whole. In fact, all experiences have 
demonstrated the small tactical value of guns used in- 
dependently, and that good results can only be 
obtained by the concentrated fire of a number of guns 
controlled by a single superior will. 

Th2 moral effect of all firing (rifle or artillery) is 
always greatly increased by concentration and rapidity 
in securing effects. But to obtain such results shells 
must be well placed, and this is only possible if the 
targets can be seen and are vulnerable. 

These two conditions are the great difficulty ot 
modern fighting, especially at the longer ranges. 


(c) Infantry. 

1. Infantry is, and is always likely to remain, 
the backbone of every army. At the same time, in- 
fantry is more readily improvised than either the 
cavalry or artillery arms, hence I am of opinion that if 
expenditure on military forces in the Empire is 
limited, it would be better to spend the bulk of the 
money in maintaining the more “technical services ” 
efficient ; namely, artillery and cavalry. 


2. The principle of the infantry attack is to place 
your infantry (as strong as possible in numbers and in 
morale, and as far as possible unperceived) on to some 
position from which they will overwhelm the defenders 
with rifle fire. 


5. As to the defence, in training troops sufficient care 
has not been taken of recent years to conceal troops 
holding a position.. In future men may be posted at 
greater intervals than formerly was the case in defen- 
sive positions. Consequently a given number of men 
will now not only hold the same extent of front as 
formerly, but a larger reserve will be available for pur- 
pose of counterstroke, which is the soul of a successful 
defensive action. 


IV.—Svuecestions ReGarDING THE TRAINING OF 
OFFICERS AND MEN. 


\a) Training in general. 
(b) Training of staff officers. 


(c) Training of regimental officers and men of ‘iu 
cavalry. 


(a) Training in General. 


One of the most difficult problems seems to be the 
approximation of the conditions of peace manceuvres 
to those of actual warfare. 

At field days before the war, owing to the small area 
of ground available, main-bodies were allowed to be- 
come engaged before any scouting could take place. 
For the same reason the actions were of short duration, 
so that the long wearing-out process of the real battle 
was scarcely realised by any. Nothing less than a 
ten hours’ action will be of practical use to discipline 
troops and give them a small idea of the fatigues of 
battle—and I take it that discipline is one of the main 
factors in success. 

The chief danger then, in my opinion, arises from the 
utterly false usages hitherto practised and ingrained 
ito our troops at peace manceuvres; and from the 
troops these false ideas of war filter to the people of 
this country, and then are voiced by their representa- 
tives in Parliament. 

(b) Training of Staff Officers. 

Besides training officers at the Staff College, a large 
proportion of officers should yearly take part in staff 
tours under competent officers. By this means uni- 
ideas in staff management and _ tactics 
ees cae would gradually be produced throughout the 

_Again, Generals and their staffs should 
sible be accustomed to work together during times of 
peace, and general officers should have a free hand in 
selecting their staff from qualified officers, 


as far as pos- 


ic) Training of the Regimental Officers and Men of the 
Cavalry. 


Officers commanding regiments and squadrons must 


-to expend it. 
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be held really responsible for the training of their 
commands. 

But in order to give officers of a'l ranks a chance of 
learning their work strony squadrons must be main- 
tained in peace, and suitable training grounds be pro- 
vided in the vicinity of barracks where squadrons at 
least can be trained ‘sufficiently to take part in regi- 
mental exercises. 

The tactical training of officers can be largely Ge- 
veloped by means of cavalry tactical tours; for this 
money grants are necessary. These exercises should be 
regularly carried out by regiments, and not by district 
Staffs only. 

Officers only require a little encouragement, and 
their thoughts to be turned in the right direction, to 
enable them to embark on a system of really practical 
instruction. 


As Regards the Training of Cavalry Generally. 

Riding.—Our oflicers are, as a rule, good horsemen, 
thanks to their love of hunting, polo, and pig-sticking 
(in India). Horsemanship must be encouraged for both 
officers and men, for the horse is the chief arm of the 
cavalryman. 

But men must do much more riding in open country 
and less “show riding” in the riding house. Hitherto 
inspecting generals have devoted much time to the in- 
spection of work done in the riding school, hence this 
kind of equitation has come to be regarded as the end 
and object of our training, instead of only being a 
means to an end. 

Men must learn to move freely across country, and be 
instructed as ground scouts, to take cover, to carry 
verbal messages, judging distance, reconnoitring, etc., 
and their intelligence developed out of doors. 

Indeed, the main lesson of the war is that modern 
conditions of warfare entail higher training of the in- 
dividual. Of course there is nothing new in this, 
but the country is flooded with half-trained Yeomanry 
officers who proclaim everywhere that training is un- 
necessary, that the individual is everything, and the 
result is that the country believes that it has a really 
valuable asset in its half-trained auxiliary troops. In 
fact, any effort on the part of the War Office to obtain 
greater efficiency from the Volunteers, etc., seems to be 


looked upon by the country as another instance of red 


tape, and a deliberate attempt to destroy the intelli- 
gence and the individuality of the citizen army. 

Musketry.—The tactical use of dismounted service 
must be developed. To this end musketry must go on 
all the year round, and the practices must not be con- 
fined to the rifle range. More ammunition must be 
allowed, and commanding officers and squadron com- 
manders be given as free a hand as possible as to how 
Every squadron should also have its 
range ; and miniature rifle ranges should be provided in 
or near barracks ; briefly, greatly increased facilities for 
practical musketry are required. 

Scouting.—To improve the scouting we must begin 
with the officers ; in Appendix B (see page 405) are given 
proposals for improving scouting in the cavalry. 

Horsemastership.—All ranks in the cavalry must be 
taught to realise that the horse is their chief arm, and 
how to look after him in the field. 

Hitherto there has been too much pampering in peace 
time, and casualties at manoeuvres in some cases have 
been due to lack of hard condition. 


To sum up— 
ist. Maintain strong squadrons in peace, and do not 
transfer men from regiment to regiment. 


2nd. Give troop, squadron, regimental, and brigade 
commanders more opportunities for training their com- 
mands in open country, where mounted and dismounted 
tactical exercises can be carried out in a manner re- 
sembling the conditions of actual war, and judge officers 
by results and promote them accordingly. 


drd. In order to enable officers to devote the requisite 
time to their actual instruction more must be required 
from non-commissioned officers in supervising men at 
stables and in performing minor duties in barracks 
than has formerly been the case. 


APPENDIX “ A.” 


(Referred to under “(e) Transport,” page 403.) 


Proposats FOR REDUCING THE WEIGHT TO BE CARRIED 
By CAVALRY IN THE Fimrp. 


The first consideration is to relieve the horse of 
weight, and this seems only possible by having two 
classes of transport, one to accompany the squadron 
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wherever it goes, and one to accompany the first line (Q) Colonel 
transport. : Toots and Expiosives In Pronzer Equipment (Pack) DD. Haig, 
I would make the following suggestions :— AS AT PRESENT. U.B., A. D.C. 


(A. To BE CakrizD ON THE Man. 
lbs. ozs. 
Helmet (or slouch hat) - - - 
Frock - - a - ? % 
Pants - - - - - : * 
Braces (or belt) - § - - 
Shirt and vest - - “ 
Drawers - - . if 
Putties and socks - niles 
Spurs and straps - - - 4 - 
Field dressing and description card - 
Ankle boots - - mpi IY re 4 4 
Knife and hoof pick - bd a) : 
*Water bottle (full)-  - - - - 
Two leather bandoliers, with 100 rounds 
ammunition - - a - 
Sundries, such as pipe, tobacco, matches, 
towel, soap, etc. - - - - 


1 ! 1 ' 
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} 
To BE CARRIED ON THE Horssz. 
lbs. ozs. st.lbs. ozs 


(B.) 





Colonial bridle and head rope - - 4 0) 
Cavalry saddle (stripped) - - gS RD Mei ey 
Stirrups, 66) eB OO 
Saddle blanket - - - - 4 12 
Nose-bag (with 6 Ibs. oats - - 7 0 
Cloak—s lbs. or British warm 
4 lbs. 8 ozs. (according to climate), 10 0 
_, and mackintosh or waterproof sheet, 
2 lbs. som ba sol - a - 
48 2 
st. lbs. ozs. 
or 3.6 2 
Total weight to be carried by the horse : — 
lbs. ozs. 
As above - - - - - - 48 2 
Arms - -  - : - - 14 8 
Man (clothed) - - - - - 182 0 
244 10 
, or 17st. 6lbs. 100zs. 
Too heavy! 


So the weight of the saddle and bridle must be 
reduced by having lighter patterns. 

Wire nippers (80zs.) to be carried at the rate of one 
pair per section by light men. 


(C.) 


To pe CarRiep on Troop Carr (43 men). 








Ibs. 
1 rug (G.S.) per man alk ee 2" 194 
1 small bag per man, containing 1 day’s 
rations, 2 days’ groceries - : - 215 
Few light entrenching tools (say) - - 75 
484 
(D). On Ont Spare Horse (pzr Troop), 
lbs. 
*Cooking pots - - - - - (say) 34 
Picketing rope and pegs - - - dae st 
84 
(E) On Two SquapRon WAGONS. 
lbs. 
Small tents (1 to 2 men—7lbs.) - 602 
Change of underclothing (at 33) - - 602 
Horse shoes—2 boxes’ - - : - 168 
Two days’ forage and rations - - - 5,088 
Horse brushes and combs - - - 272 
6,732 
(FP) AMMUNITION (PER SQUADRON). 
Onsoldier- - 100 rounds - 100 rounds per rifle 
On 4 pack horses 8,800 __s—7 50 :. 
On158.A.A. cart 13,200 ,, 2 73. ae ve 
Total = - 293 


) SIGNALLING EQquipMENT. 
On 1 pack ‘horse. 


ToraL TRANSPORT PER SQUADRON, — 
(C) Rugs and rations - - - 4 Troop carts. 
(D) Cooking pots and picketing gear 4 Pack horses. 
(E) Forage, &e. - - . ~/ 52 Sie) wagons. 
ss alee '4 Pack horses. 
(F) Ammunition = - - 41 Ke Rene 
1 Pack horse. 


(G) Tools and explosives - 
1 Pack horse. 


(H) Signalling equipment - - 
Total : 
410 Pack horses. 
4 Carts. 
2 Wagons. 
1 Ammunition cart. 


GENERAL REMARKS. 


1. On ordinary occasions a man is sufficiently pro- 
vided for by a cloak (or coat warm) and mackintosh (or 
waterproof sheet). At night he will get his blanket 
from the troop cart, which should be able to accom- 
pany the troop wherever it goes. A picketing peg is 
unnecessary if rope and pegs are carried on a lead horse. 

2. I have found in practice four men generally ike 
to mess together, and one cooking pot among them takes 
the place of a mess-tin or “ dixie.” 

I recommend that some form of cooking vessel be 
provided which fits into another, to take the place of 
the dixie and the mess-tin or “ billy.” 

In the event of a group being detached, a set of 
cooking-pots should be capable of being attached to the 
saddle temporarily. 

These cooking pots and the picketing rope and pegs 
can easily be carried on a mule or spare horse at the 
rate of one per troop. 

3. Horse brushes and combs are unnecessary except 
when a force halts for more than 12 hours, when, us a 
rule, the squadron wagons will be up. 

4, 1521bs. or 10st. 12lbs. has been allowed for the 
average man naked. This accords with experience dur- 
ing the recent campaign, but I do mot think the aver- 
age Cavalry soldier ought to weigh more than 10st. 7lbs. 
stripped. 

This, | am aware, 1» impossible if the Cavalry ranks 
are to be filled with Reservists on mobilisation, and is 
an additional reason for the maintenance of strong 
cadres in time of peace. 








APPENDIX “B.” 
(Referred to under “ As regards the Training of Cavalry 
generaily.” See page 404.) 
PrRoposaLts ror THE Morn Errictent TRAINING OF 
CAVALRYMEN AS SCOUTS. 


1. Twelve non-commissioned officers or men per 
squadron, possessing exceptional intelligence, courage, 
nerve, and eye for country, besides being good riders 
and horsemasters, to be specially trained in each 
squadron under a specially chosen officer to act as 
scouts. 

2. After a course of training sufficient to fit them to 
discharge the duties of scouts for special patrol duty 
(say about six months, depending on the opportunities 
offered in the district where the regiment is stationed 
and the aptitude of the individual), a selection of the 
14 ablest to be made. The latter to be called Regi- 
mental Scouts, and undergo a further training under a 
specially-chosen officer, who might be called the “ Regi- 
mental Scout Master.” 

The standard of efficiency of these latter must be the 
highest possible ; they should be able to work as well by 
night as by day, with a view to passing unobserved even 
through an enemy’s lines at night. 

The training of Regimental Scouts should be con- 
tinued systematically during the whole year. 

3. Each Scout to be provided by Government with a 
telescope or good binoculars. 

Two horses to be allowed per scout. 

Arms: short rifle and revolver (Colt repeating). 

4. The following will be the establishment and rates 
of pay of Squadron and Regimental Scouts. 

Notz.—In view of the arduous nature of the training, 
the rates of pay are proportionately higher. 





* Jn many countries this would not be necessary. 
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(a) Squadron Scouts. a 

is nt, 3s. 2d. (usual rate, 2s. 10d.) 

1 Corporal, 2s. 8d. (usual rate, 28. 2d.) 

6 Privates, 1s. 8d. (usual rate, 1s. 4d.) 
with distinguishing badge of “S,” gold or worsted, 
according to rank. 

(b) Regimental Scouts. 


cer, 58. extra per diem. 
‘ Secuane Maite 4s. (same as 8.Q.S.M.R.R.) 
1 Sergeant, ds. 6d. (same as 8.Q.M.S.) 
2 Corporals, 2s. 10d. (same as Sergeant) 
10 Privates, 2s. 2d. (same as Corporal), _ 
with distinguishing badge of “8.” within a circle (gold). 
N.B.—After 1st April, 1904, all to receive the extra 
6d. per day granted by Army Order No. 66 of April, 
1902. 





19300. I do not think I have any question to ask 
with regard to the posts held in South Africa, except 
that I gather that in the earlier part your experience 
was entirely on the Staff ?—Yes. 


19301. And then, after 1901, you had commands of 
various kinds ?~Yes. 


19502. All of those commands, I suppose, had chiefly 
to do with mounted men ?—A1ll mounted men—yes ; at 
times in some of the commands there was probably 
a company of infantry. In Cape Colony there were 
a lot of these Town Guards, and when I went 
into a certain district they were not actually under my 
command permanently, but they co-operated with me, 
and took orders from me. That was got in Cape Colony 
during the rebellion there. 


19303. Even the Town Guards?+—Yes, the Town 
Guards were in certain villages, and I would let them 
know if I was driving an enemy up towards them; 
although they were not actually under my orders, they 
co-operated if I wanted them, for instance, to block a 
place in the vicinity. 


19504. They never moved far from their own locality ? 
—No, but they had local mounted men with them who 
did move. 


19505. The first point you call attention to is the 
staff, I think ?--Yes. 


19306. You think that under present arrangements or 
under the arrangements that existed before the war 
there was no machinery for making the staff perfect in 
peace time ?—No. 

19507. Do you think that can be done ?—I think, cer- 
tainly, with forethought, if you think it out beforehand 
and train the men for the staff. 

19308. (Sir George Taubman-Goldie.) Where are you 
at present?—I am at Edinburgh, in command of the 
17th Lancers. 


19509. And you have no opportunity of seeing 
whether it is being done mow or not?—No, things are 
improving. 

19310. Under the present system ?—Yes, but I have 
no means of knowing as a fact. 


19311. (Chairman.) But it is a feature of the present 
system that in the Army Corps there are to be staffs 
ready to move with the Army Corps; is not that go ?— 
I believe they are making progress in that way. 


19512. Would that be sufficient to meet what you 
think is required ?You see, the brigades are not pro- 
perly formed yet; there are only ten cavalry regiments 
at home, and they have got a brigade staff at Aldershot 
and one at the Curragh, but, then, as far as I know, I 
do not think they have actually got all the troops there 


—they have only provisional requirements at some of 
these places. 


19315. Naturally, it is m a state of transition at 
present ?—Yes, and I do not think it quite fair to judge 
of it at the present moment. 


19314. But if it was organised in brigades, as I 
understand is part of the system, would that brigade 
staff be sufficient to meet the objections which you had 
to the staff in South Africa 2-1 think so. Of course, 


the main question is ¢ Y 
together in peace, 0 train the staff and troops 


19315. You remark here in your précis that a General 
not allowed to select his own staff. Do you think 

a General ought to select his own staff ?—I think, cer- 
tainly, in order to work together ; but I say they should 
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select them from qualified officers. 2 
right that a General should take all his sons and 
nephews and friends of that sort on his staff, but if you 
had qualified officers on a certain list, and said, “ Take 
your choice from that,” that would be a good arrange- 
ment. 

19316. Does not the idea of the present system go 
further than that—that the Staff will be organised in 
peace time under the General?—Yes, but, of course, 
that is a question of the future; I was dealing with the 
past. 

19517. That was the principle on which all the Staffs 
were appointed, was it not, that they were appointed 
by superior authority ?—Yes. 

19318. With a great number of Staffs to appoint there 
is possibly something to be said for that ?—I think the 
first thing is to have unanimity on the Staff; the 
General must be able to get on with the people who 
are about him, and especially, I think, the Chief Staff 
Officer ought, if possible, to be a friend of the General. 

19319. Do you think difficulties arose from that 
method of selection?—I think on some of the Staffs 
there is no doubt they did. 

19520. We have had a good deal of evidence from 
the Generals, who have expressed themselves as well 


satisfied with the Staff?—I would like to put it on. 


record that I think a General Officer ought to be al- 
lowed to select his Statf from qualified officers. 


19321. Do you mean by that officers who have been | 


through the Staff College?—Yes, and who have had a 


Staff training. 


19322. Of course, in the case of the war I suppose 
there were not sufficient officers who had that qualifica- 


tion ?—No, I suppose not. 


19325. The taking of officers from regiments is detri-_ 


mental to the regiments also, in addition to their not 
being so well qualified ’—Yes, and also because the 
number of officers with a regiment is limited. 


19524. I suppose you would desire that an officer who 


had qualified for the staff should not lose touch with 
his regimental duty ?—Of course he ought to go back to 
regimental duty from time to time. 


19325. He ought to take a turn on the staff, and then 
go back to his regiment /—Yes. 


19526. And there would be no hardship in that?— 
No, I think, of course, you might arrange, if he was a 
good man, to send him back in a higher rank than when 
he came to the staff; supposing he came from a regi- 
ment on to the staff, and served a certain number of 
years, then when he went back to regimental duty he 
might go back with a higher rank. 


19327. Do you think that is necessary ?—] think that. 


would encourage officers to qualify for a staff appoint- 
ment. 


19328. Do you think the inducements to qualify for 
staff are not sufficient without that additional one ?— 
No, I do not think they are; what does he gain if he 
goes to the staff? 

19329. (Sir George Taubman-Goldie.) Are there not 
more men who want to go to the Staff College than 
they have room for?—Yes, but I think some of the in- 
ducements are because they are settled there for two 
years, and they are able to take a house for two years, 
and if they are married men they are able to sit down 
quietly. 

193350. Still there are inducements of a kind ?— 
I have mentioned inducements why many go to the Staff 


College, but after that I do not see that the inducements 


to serve on the staff are yery great. 


19331. Nearly everybody is anxious to serve, I think? 
—TI do not think so; there are a number of regimental 
officers who are quite happy. 


19332. (Chairman.) Have you anything else to say 
with regard to the staff ?—No, I have not, 
19333. Is there any other form of training you would 


wish to suggest besides the Staff College ag training for 
the staff ?—Yes ; tactical tours. 


19334. Does that mean that after they pass through — 


the course at the Staff College they ought to take these 
tours ?—I think every year these staff tours should be 
carried out, and not only carried out by the staff, but 
also in regiments. The advantage of these staff tours 
is that they deal with everything as if it were on active 
service ; in peace Manuvres you are hampered with 


I do not think it 
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ground, you are limited by the state of the country, and 
the crops, and so forth ; whereas in these staff tours you 
take everything exactly as if it was on service. 


19335. How is that managed !—Of course the enemy 
is not there, but the General is sitting in a certain place, 
and he gets reports in message form as he does on 
service. These messagés are sent in from the Director 
of the Staff Tour, so that the General actually has the 
military situation the very same as it would be in war, 
only, instead of the information emanating from a man 
seeing the enemy, it emanates from the brain of the 
director. 


19336. Is the staff tour simply a tour of officers _— 
Yes, it is a tour of officers, and the director takes a 
military situation, issues general and special ideas, and 
works out details based upon those ideas. For instance, 
let 1s suppose a brigade is ordered to halt for one night 
you have then to consider the cantonments, and issue 
the orders for billeting the troops; every detail as to 
where the men would be, and the outposts for protecting 
them are considered with reference to that particular 
situation, and not with reference to generalities. I 
think what leads many to form wrong tactical con- 
clusions is that we so often deal with generalities instead 
of taking a special case; our tactics are too much 
gctapiiod for suiting all occasions, instead of one particu- 
ar case. 


19337. By those sort of tours you think the staff 
‘ officer should get useful training ?—It makes him think, 
and it is practical, because, provided he is under a good 
director, you take every situation, halting orders, orders 
for attack and defence of positions, for reconnaissance 
for marches, and consider supply questions ; of course, 
if you have got a stupid man as director, and who is not 
practical, you will not get good results. 


19338. A great deal depends upon the director t— Yes, 
but the training of officers as such is a mere question of 
time. 


19339. (Str George Taubman-Goldie.) Would you say 
that officers, on the whole, learn more from staff rides 
than they do from the ordinary manceuvres as con- 
ducted at present !—No, I think you want to combine 
the two. I say the advantage of a staff ride over 
manceuvres is that you can actually take war situations 
in the staff rides ; this you cannot do really in manceuvres. 


19340. Do you think the men learn much at man- 
ceuvres '—That depends on the manceuvres. 


19341. We have had evidence to the effect that they 
learn very little indeed !—I do not agree with that. T 
think it is absolutely essential that they must go to 
manoeuvres, and essential for the officers also to handle 
the men at manoeuvres. Of course there again it is all 
a question of who is directing and the nature of the 
manceuvre area. 


19342. (Charrman.) With regard to the cavalry in the 
war, at first there was little or no organisation _—Yes, 


19343. That, I suppose, was inevitable under the cir- 
cumstances ’—Quite so. I think the best was done 
under the circumstances, and as I say further on about 
the Brigades when we left Modder River on the march 
to Kimberley, we actually left with new staffs, and 
regiments hastily put together in brigades, but it could 
not have been helped ; the organisation did not exist 
before. 


19344. When you say it is a grave error, you admit 
that it was an error which could not have been avoided 
under the circumstances ?—I mean it was an error not 


of the military people on the spot, but an error of the - 


authorities at home not to have organised during peace ; 
those that are responsible for the organisation of the 
Army are to blame, and it was a great error on their 
part. 


19345. Did the organisation of the Army itself, if 
there had been proper forethought, provide for such an 
organisation as you required on the Modder River ?—T 
think it ought to have provided for it. 


19346. Did it do so under the organisation as it then 
existed? Was there any organisation !—There was no 
organisation—that is the fault I find—there was no 
organisation before the war to meet a situation such as 
we had in South Africa or even a smaller situation than 
that. 

19347. In what way was there no organisation ?—I 
think that they ought to have maintained Cavalry 
Brigades and a Cavalry Division as a unit in peace 
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time ; they ought to have been organised and trained for 
war. 


19348. Cavalry were sent out in Brigades, were they 
not ?—They were sent out in two Brigades, they were 
mobilised in the two Brigades. But neither regiments, 
brigadiers nor staffs had worked together in Brigade or 
Division during peace. We had four Brigades eventually 
in the Cavalry Division. 


19349. That was owing to the circumstances of the 
war !— Yes. 


19350. That is inevitable, is it not ; the circumstances 
of any war might lead to modifications like that?—No, 
I do not think so ; if you think out the situation before- 
hand you will have an implement suitable for whatever 
work is likely to have to be done. I think that this sort 
of work is the duty of the general staff. 


19351. Do you mean a regular plan of campaign before 
the expedition starts ?—Yes. 


19352. Complete down to the organisation of each 
Brigade ?—You would estimate that so many troops are 
necessary, in the event of war with such and such a 
State, and according to the number of troops mobilised, 
the force would be divided up into Brigades and Divi- 
sions. 


19353. But still you would have to maintain a good 
deal of discretion for the General on the spot ?—You 
cannot improvise once war has broken out, as a rule 
there will not be time. I think that is the teaching of 
history—you cannot improvise and organise an army in 
the theatre of war. 


19354. But if the General on the spot finds circum- 
stances such that he cannot act upon the plan given 
him beforehand, would he not have to improvise —Un- 
doubtedly he will have to improvise, but you started by 
asking me should not these things have been organised 
beforehand, and I say they ought to have been fore- 
seen. 


19355. (Sur George Taubman-Goldie.) Were they not 
organised into Brigades before they left England !—They 
organised two Brigades. 

19356. That is what you wanted?—No. The Brigades 
did not exist as fighting units before they mobilised for 
South Africa. 


19357. They ought to have organised two more 
Brigades ?—The four Brigades ought to have gone out 
complete, and we ought not to have had to organise four 
Brigades out there ; the regiments were in England, but 
they had not been organised into Brigades before war 
broke out. 


19358. The first two Brigades had?—No, the 10th 
Hussars, for instance, were at Shorncliffe or Canterbury, 
and it was not a Brigade in peace time before it went 
out. They were mobilised and then concentrated, and 
went out as a Brigade, but they had not been a Brigade 
actually in peace time. 


19359. You wish to keep them as Brigades in peace 
time ?—I should say Cavalry Brigades and a Cavalry 
Division ought to be complete as units in peace time 
with the staff and regiments together, so that they are 
all accustomed to work together, and then take the field 
together. 


19360. Does that apply to the divisional staff, too ?— 
Certainly. 


19361. (Viscount Esher.) Is not that the idea underlying 
the new organisation—1 do not say it is to be carried out, 
but it is the theory of the new organisation, as far as you 
understand it, or as far as we understand it? —I daresay — 
let us hope so. 


19362. Your point is the point which has been taken 
by the Secretary of State for War!?--To be ready— 
yes. 


19363. (Sir Frederick Darley.) You mean that the 
regiments in a brigade ought to work together at home ? 
—Certainly they ought to work together and to be 
together in peace time, so that you know exactly what 
you can do with them. 


19364. (Ser George Taubman-Groldie.) And the Brigade 
Staff ’—Yes. 


19365. And the Divisional Staff —Yes : I do not think 
you could actually have them, say, at Aldershot, because 
you have not got the ground there; but I think yor 
ought to work them together during the year for 
manceuvres, so that you would know exactly what the 
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value oi so-and-so is, and all ranxs would get to know 


their duties. 

19366. (Chairman.) There was a difficulty in keeping 
up the strength P—Yes. | 

19367. Was that owing to the want of men or the want 
of horses chiefly 7—The want of horses. 
were in the country, only there was not the machinery 
in existence for keeping the squadrons actually in touch 
with the enemy up to war strength. You see, the 
country was very big, and the men drifted away to posts 
on the communications, chiefly from want of horses, I 
think. 

19368. You mention about the squadrons afterwards, 
but in the first place I understand you are speaking of 
horses; was that because horses were not in South 
Africa or were not at the front >—Of course, it depends 
upon what time of the war you are speaking of; at the 
beginning of the war, of course, there were lots of horses 
in South Africa if they had taken them—in Cape Colony, 
for instance. 


19369. If they had impressed them ?—Yes. 
not collect the horses there. 


19370. They had not martial law, and therefore could 
not commandeer them ?—No. 


19371. That we have heard, but I want to know 
whether you thought it was because there were not 
horses sufficiently provided either by commandeering or 
by being sent into the country, or whether it was that 
the horses were not at the front at the moment you 
wanted them ?—I do not think the horses were actually 
in the hands of the military ; the military did not have 
them to send to the front. 


19372. (Sir George Taubman-Goldie.) Not anywhere 
in the country >—Not anywhere in the country. 


19375. (Chairman.) But that was because they were 
not commandeered ?—No. For two reasons; if you 
could have commandeered the horses you would have 
had horses, or if you were not able to commandeer you 
ought to have had other horses brought from over sea, 
but the fact remains that the men were not mounted 
because there were no horses. 


19374. Taking this case of the march to Bloemfontein : 
at that time, of course, you lost a great many horses in 
the ride to Kimberley and back to Paardeberg ?—Not 
many, if one considers the hardships, climate, want of 
water, and length of march without rest or food. 


19375. I suppose it would have been almost impossible 
to supply that deficiency at the moment ’—There was not 
a very great loss of horses, it was only about 1,700. 
General French gave you the numbers, and I have the 
numbers in ithis book here, but I think these horses 
could probably have been supplied if new corps had not 
palate! such as Roberts’ Horse and Kitchener’s 

orse. 


19376. The point I am taking is, do you not think that 
at that particular moment the difficulty would have been, 
supposing the horses were at Cape Town, and they may 
have been at Oape Town, could they get them up to 
Paardeberg ?—No, I do not know about the difficulty of 
the railway transport, but I feel sure that if the horses 
had been in South Africa the Headquarer Staff would 
nave got them up. 

19377. We have had it in evidence from several wit- 
nesses who could speak to the facts that in the case of 
the delay at Bloemfontein there was an inevitable delay 
because of the difficulty of getting horses, among other 
things, up to the front ?—That is when they changed the 
base, but we did get a few remounts from Cape Town 
when at Paardeburg, and we also got horses out from 
Kimberley. I think Mr. Rhodes or the De Beers people 
provided us with some horses—not very good ones; I 
think 100 or so. 


19378. That is additional assistance you got in that 
way, but I am looking more to the general provision 
that was made at the base at Cape Town, and you think 
if the horses had been at the base they could have been 
provided in time to remount the men at Paardeberg P— 
Some few remounts did reach us from the Base, and, 
again, 1t should be remembered that the dismounted 
men had gone back to the line, so that they could have 
easily tidden out. Paardeberg was no distance really 
from the railway—one day’s march from Kimberley. 
19379. May I put it in this way: You do not know 
he state of the depdt at Cape Town at that time P—No, I 
je not, and I do not know the actual number of trains 


They did 


I think the men . 
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that were running from there, but I think that if the 
horses had been there we would have got them. 


19580. No doubt the experience of the march showed 
that additional horses had to be sent up, and a message 
had to be sent to England for them ?—Yes. 


_ 19381. (Viscount Esher.) Were they constantly mov- 
ing horses up the line in anticipation of their being 
wanted by General French P—They were always keeping 
horses moving up to the depdts at the front. 


19582. (Sir George Taubman-Goldie.) You think the 
difficulty as regards horses really began when the base 
was changed when you got to Bloemfontein P—I said that 
with reference to the question I was asked—could the 
horses have come forward then? I said no, not when 
we got to Bloemfontein at once, because at that moment 
the transport of food was such a difficulty. ; 


19385. Your difficulty as regards getting the horses 
fed was much greater at Bloemfontein than it had been 
when you were on the Kimberley Railway ?—Yes, but 
the horses eventually came up as soon as possible after 
the food supplies had been regulated. 


19584. (Chairman.) We have the facts about that, but 
even the Kimberley Railway is a single line too?—Yes, 
they are all single lines. 


19385. And you had to send up the supplies as well as 
horses by the Kimberley Railway ?—Yes, as far as De 
‘Aar, which is the junction for the Bloemfontein line. 

19386. (Sir George Taubman-Goldie.) I rather wished 
to see why you drew a distinction between the time you 
were at Paardeberg and the time you were at Bloem- 
fontein ?—At Paardeberg we were drawing our supplies 
of horses all from the old Kimberley line; then when 
we moved across to Bloemfontein—it was quite a wide 
detour by Naaupoort, and the line had ail been de- 
stroyed—it was some time before the railway was in 
working order and the horses came forward. 

19387. (Chairman.) But your chief point is that it 
would have been better to have kept the regular cavalry 
horsed than to horse the additional men?—Yes, than 


to horse the irregular corps recruited at this time in 
the seaports. 


19388. I suppose you do not want to represent those 
corps as otherwise than useful corps—Kitchener’s 
Horse, Roberts’ Horse, and so on?—I can give you a 
fact, and I have a message here which proves it. There 
was an officer in command of a squadron of Kitchener’s 
Horse when we reached the Riet River who handed me 
a written statement that he had lost about 10 men—I 
can give you the exact number if you think it is im- 
portant—and so many rifles. He had lost these rifles 
and horses and men during the march from Ramdam 
to where we crossed the Riet River, and that was an 
easy march. The following is the information about 


the matter taken from the diary. On Monday, February — 


the 12th, at De Kiels Drift, on the Riet River, Major 
, commanding E Squadron of Kitchener’s Horse, 
reported that during the march from Randam to De 
Kiels Drift, nine men, six rifles, and seven horses were 
lost owing to the inefficiency of the men. 


19389. (Sir John Edge.) What was the distance 
covered by the march ?—Under 20 miles. 


19390. (Viscount Esher.) Your point is that they were 
not worth mounting ?—Yes, at this time a large number 
were not worth mounting. 


19391. (Sir George Taubman-Goldie.) And if you had 
only one horse between two men, one trained and the 
other untrained, you would desire to put the trained 
man on the horse?—Yes. Of course, afterwards these 
corps got trained and they became very valuable fight- 
ing units, but at this particular time I am speaking of 
they were not. 

19392. (Viscount Esher.) Whose fault was it? Who 
decided that the horses were to be appropriated to. 
Kitchener’s Horse rather than to the trained cavalry ?— 
I suppose the Commander-in-Chief. 

19393. (Sir John Edge.) Were these men unable to. 
ride ?—Presumably so; these people had never seen the 
enemy at all, and they were marching behind the 
Cavalry. 

19394. And simply tumbled off their horses ?—Yes ; 
and this officer, a very excellent officer, came and made 
this report to me as Assistant Adjutant-General of the 
Cavalry Division. 

19305. (Chairman.) Were the men recovered ?—I do. 
not know. 
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ROYAL COMMISSION ON: THES WAR IN ‘SOUTH AFRICA 


19396: (Sir, Fredenich’ Darley.) I think that. corps “wa 
raised in Cape Town?—Yes. by LAR re cours 
19397. They were supposed to be the wastérs .of ‘thé 
place?—Not at first; I think they hadsome good men 
to begin with, and I think it was latterly, in ‘1901, that 
all these corps degenerated. To start with I think they 
were’ pretty good: men.) 9) yi Ben 
19398. (Sir John Hopkins.) el did not’ take their 
horsés out of the depots, did they ?—I'do not know how 
they mounted Kitchener’s and Roberts’ Horse to start 
with.iwi Oi ipo dy ars: Paar!) 33 ty 
19399. I have some idea that a great many of those 
Irregular’ corps provided ‘their own’ horses by. picking 
them up?—I do not think that was the case. with the 
squadron referred. tos «oi ner ee! 
~ 19400: (Viscownt Esher.) Had the horses used by these 
corps been available for the cavalry division, low would 
you have proposed that cavalry brigades moving as 
rapidly as yours were . could always have been supplied 
with remounts ?—I° state later on—by having reserve 
squadrons mobilised..as.a depot. Then as men become 
dismounted they areisent back to this-depot, and when 
remounted rejoin their, regiments as a complete unit. 
19401. (Chairman.): Then in that case in any cavalry 
regiment that was engaged in this march to Kimberley, 
the men that were dismounted would have had to go 
back to the depét at Cape Town, or wherever the base 
was, and to come up again?—I think a depét would 
then have been organised, say at De Aar or at some 
other suitable place. . sve 
19402. Wherever it’ was?—Yes, not as far back as 
Cape Town. 


-- 19403. But they would have gone back to the base; 
wherever it was?—Yes; if you had had your reserve 
squadrons out in’ South Africa organised as a cavalry 
depét, those men who became dismounted during the 
march to Kimberley would have rejoined you later on, 
probably at Paardeberg. 


19404. I only wanted to understand the system you 
proposed, and that is the system—that if on a march 
like that to Kimberley the men had been dismounted 
they would have gone back to the base and been re- 
placed by mounted men from the depét ?—Yes. 


19405. (Viscount Esher.) Is that a better plan than re- 
mounting them there and then if you could do it? One 
would imagine that if a man was dismounted the thing 
you would want at once to do would be to put him on 
a horse again if you could get one?—Yes. You must 
consider the loss in saddlery and the difficulty in bring- 
ing horses forward by detachments. I think it is every- 
thing to have the discipline which exists in an organised 
squadron, as against one not organised. Again, how 
will the dismounted men keep up with the column until 
remounts arrive? 


19406. But in your ride to Kimberley, how many 
horses did you lose as you were actually going along? 
I suppose what happened actually was that horses fell 
dead during your march, did they not ?—Not exactly, 
many were reduced to a walk, but were able to come 
into camp late at night. If there had been a depét to 
send these horses to, it would have been a great advan- 
tage. We did leave a number of worn out horses in 
Kimberley ; some of them rejoined us later on. They 
were dead tired and worn out. As to those that 
straggled into’ Paardeberg, there was not enough food 
to freshen them up, and, besides, the work there was 
so hard that men.had to be mounted on any animal that 
was fit to crawl, and these horses, of course, suffered 
more and more, an died. I think the want of forage 
‘is one of the reasons which caused a large number of 
casualties. 


19407. Then according to your idea, when a man is 
dismounted in that way, he would have to walk back 
to the base, wherever it was, or get back as best he 
could ?—There are always wagons going back. 


19408. (Sir Frederick Darley.) Would it be possible to 
have spare horses running with the troops?—Yes, we 
have had that system, and latterly we always took spare 
horses. At the commencement of the war, when it was 
proposed that the cavalry should leave Ladysmith, the 
plan was to take 5 per cent. led horses. 


19409. Supposing you took 25 per cent. spare horses 
with you, so that when a horse was tired and could only 
walk, the man might dismount and put a saddle on a 
fresh horse, and let that horse run spare ?—We tried 
that, but 25 per cent .is a large number. You can do it 
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with ponies on the, veldt that are ‘accustomed to 
be driven, but if you are going along at amy pace, horses 
that are driven get knocked about, . they knock one an; 
other about, galloping over the rough ground, |. - 


19410: But once’ they are accustomed to going that 
way. I ain’ talking of what I know’ something about; 
namely, overlanding in Australia; there may be perhaps 
six.men’ with, a large quantity of overlanding cattle ; 
those six men, will. take perhaps some -60;horses-with 
them, and as they can only ride six there would be some 
54, horses running spare, and they may change horses 
four or five times a day ?—Yes, but you have the whole 
sround open to you; in the case of a force on the march 
you have wagons on the roads and many troops, so that 
the horses get jostling in and out between the troops 
and: vehicles. ‘, 


19411. Once the horses get a little accustomed to it 
they run just like dogs ?—T quite agree it is an excelleat 
thing,’ but 25 per cent. is a large number in addition to 
the. troops you already have on the road. ‘In Capé 
Colony ;we always had spare horses running. +t 

19412. I am speaking of men who might’ be three or 
four months on the road ?—Yes. 


19413. (Viscount Esher.) You do not train men to run 
horses in time of peace in that way with cavalry regi- 
ments ?—We have not got enough horses for it, 

19414. And they have no experience; what Sir 
Frederick point out. is that a man requires experience, 
but the cavalry soldier has no experience?—I do not 
think that comes into the present case, because in 
South Africa’ we had lots of natives and men who"had 
experience to drive the horses. ° 


19415. You méan that you acquired experience in 
South AfricaP—No, to start with there were these 
Cape Boys. 

19416. You could use Cape Boys ?—Yes. 


19417. (Chairman.) But there would have been diffi- 
culty in feeding them?—Great difficulty, and also in 
watering them; there is very little water in that 
country, especially in the height of summer. 


19418. Such a large addition of ‘orses would have com- 
plicated matters very much P—Y ai. 


19419. (Viicownt Esher.) The Boers had more than one 
horse apiece, as far as you knew. Had not a Boer some- 
times two or three ponies?—Some had three; I have 
seen them ride one and lead two, and they put all their 
packs on led horses. 


19420. They manage to cope with the difficulty of 
watering and feeding, and so on?—About which par- 
ticular time are you talking? If you talk of the Kim- 
berley time, the Boers were always falling back then, 
and they had not the same long marches that we had to 
make. It is so much easier to fall back from a position 
with your horses fresh than to make a wide detour to 
outflank the enemy and also retain horses fresh enough 
for pursuit. . 


19421. I was thinking of the 25 per cent. additional 
horses ; they in point. of fact had 150 per cent. in some 
cases ?—Yes, but what do you think that proves? 


19422. I was only pointing to the fact that it does 
not seem to me that the difficulty of coping with 25 
per cent. led horses would have been insuperable if you 
had happened to have them, but you did not have them ? 
—Look at the difference in the circumstances of the two 
forces. I think we had 6,000 or 7,000 animals there; 
there was not enough water really for that number at 
that particular time. If you are to strike a blow you 
must be concentrated, while if you are merely operating, 
as the Boers were, and falling back, troops may be kept 
more scattered, 


19423. (Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal.) Your spare 
horses were generally in charge of natives ?—Yes. 


19424. How many spare horses could one man look 
after ?—Do you mean on the march? 


19425. Yes, on the march?—Latterly y 
as Sir Frederick Darley has pternssech i 

19426. I ask the question because I hav 

deal of that sort of thing myself ?—Latterly we drove 
horses with the columns always, but, of course. at the 
commencement the point I wish to make is that when 
you have got your cavalry concentrated to strike a blow 
you cannot have this very large proportion of 25 per 
cent. of spare horses; you may have, say, 5 per cent. 


spare, but you cannot have that very large proportion of 
25 per cent, 
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19427. But the trooper could not lead another horse P 
—Certainly not, and fight; when the soldier has got to 
fight he must have only one horse, and be lightly 
equipped for fighting. 

19128. The Boers were in the habit of leading their 
horses. were they not ?—Yes, on the march, but they had 
natives, too. 


19429. Who had charge of them specially P—Yes, and 
when they were fighting they had only one horse; the 
led horses were in a different column further back. 


19430. (Chairman.) You are satisfied with the phy- 
sique and intelligence of the men ?—Yes, the Reservists 
were rather too big—I mean they were fat, and too 
heavy for horses. 


19431. How are we to avoid that?—By keeping 
stronger cadres in peace time, and transferring fat men 
tr infantry. 


19432. And not relying on reservists ?—~You should not 
require to call up the reservists on mobilising cavalry. 


19433. Then you think the Reserve system has not 
worked so well in the cavalry as in the infantry 7—The 
reservists did excellently, but you asked me how we were 
to avoid having these very heavy men; you see the men 
in civil life get very fat, and some of them, I say, 
ought not to have been put upon horses, as they were too 
heavy. 


19434. I only say, therefore, that the Reserve system 
as it exists does mot work so well practically for the 
cavalry as it does for the infantry ?—No. 


19435. You would rather have the cadres complete ?— 
Yes, stronger in peace time, so that only very few 
reservists are required on mobilisation. 

19436. If there are to be reservists, what do you mean 
by reservists going to more than one regiment being per- 
nicious P—A man is enlisted first of all for the corps of 
Hussars. Although he may say: “I want to enlist in 
a particular regiment, say the 7th Hussars,” he is told, 
“We do not enlist for a special regiment, but we will 
enlist you for the corps of Hussars.” Then he is posted 
to a regiment, say, at home; possibly a Hussar regiment 
in India wants a draft, and they draft him from his 
regiment at home out to the regiment in India; next 
possibly his new regiment in India may be sent home, 
and he is transferred to another Hussar regiment out 
there to finish his term of enlistment, so that there are 
three regiments he has been in. Lastly he goes to the 
Reserve, and on mobilisation is probably called up for a 
fourth. Do you follow mef 


19437. Yes, I think I do, that the men Go not belong 
to a special regiment in the same way as they do in the 
infantry ?—In the infantry they have the linked bat- 
talion system, but in the cavalry they enlist men for 
the corps of Hussars, or the corps of Lancers, or the 
corps of Dragoons. I think they ought to enlist a man 
for a particular regiment, say the 7th Hussars, and he 
ought always to be a 7th Hussar. 


19438. (Sir George Taubman-Goldie.) Supposing the 
7th Hussars were in India at the time the Reserve men 
were wanted at home for a war in South Africa, you 
would want the Reserve men to join some other regi- 
ment ?—Regiments at home ought to have enough of 
their own reservists to make them up to war strength if 
squadrons were kept at full strength during peace, 


19439. Have we not found that in time of great stress 
we want the whole of the reservists?—Were all the 
cavalry reserves called up? I do not know, but it seems 
to me that the arrangements should be that cavalry regi- 
ments should be strong enough to take the field at once 
without calling up reservists to make them up to war 
strength. Continental States do this because cavalry 
cannot be improvised. 


19440. Would your system be that during all the years 
1 regiment was serving in India its Reserve man 
should be practically not available at all in case of war 
elsewhere ?—I think you could arrange that. 


19441. Could you arrange it in any other way in case 

of war than by sending the men to a regiment where 
that war is?—In the case of war it might be done, but 
why transfer a man in peace time from one regiment to 
another? You ruin the idea of esprit de corps by trans- 
ferring men from regiment to regiment in peace time. 
_, 19442. (Viscount Esher.) What was the argument for 
it? There must have been some reason. Do you know 
at all?—Because some regiments have smarter uniforms 
than others, and always can get more recruits, 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE: 


19443. (Sir John Hopkins.) What do you give for 
your horses now ?—I think about £40 is the price of a 
cavalry horse. 

19444. (Chairman.) Another heading you have here 
is: “ Want of Transport.” In that you are particularly 
speaking of the light regimental transport to be close 
up to the fighting line; is not that. so?—Yes; we ought 
to have some light transport to come up every night 
vain the squadron, to reduce the weight carried on the 

orse, 


19445. In order to relieve the weight on the horse ?— 
Yes. 


19446. Which you consider to be excessive ?—Quite 
excessive. , 


19447. You have given us in Appendix A (see pages 
404-5) details?—Yes; I had it worked out in South 
Africa, and I thought it as well to tack it on. I have 
been thinking about it for a good long time. 

19448. Is that what you propose he should carry— 
17st. 6lbs. 100zs. the present weight on a horse?—That 
is the total weight to be carried by a horse, presuming no 
alteration is allowed in the pattern of equipment. 


19449. I did not quite understand ?—No, that is far too 
heavy. I say the weight of the saddle and bridle must 
be reduced by having lighter patterns; I think we ought 
to reduce the total weight on horse down to 14 stone. 


19450. You head it “To be carried on the man” and 
“To be carried on the horse,” and we were not quite 
sure whether that meant your proposals or the present 
weights ?—I am taking the actual equipment as existing 
at present in A and B, and I say that unless you alter 
the equipment that is what must be carried, and that, 
after reducing it to the barest necessaries, the total 
comes to 17 stone 6lbs. and 10oz., and therefore I argue 
that we must have a lighter saddle, and reduce the 
weight of some other things. I have put down the bare 
necessaries ; you cannot make a man go out with less. 


19451. You think you could reduce the 17 stones to — 


something like 14?—I think so. 


19452. That is on the basis of having a man about 
10 stone 7lbs. in weight ?—I think if you do not hang 
so many things on to the saddle you can do with a very 
much lighter saddle; the weight of the present saddle 
stripped, without anything else, is 14lbs. 60zs., and 
that does not allow for the stirrups and the saddle 
blanket; there are 2 stone 3lbs. 2ozs. simply for the 
saddle, and the accessories of that saddle alone, which 
is very much too heavy. 

19453. (Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal.) You 
speak of the colonial bridle; in what does it differ from 
the ordinary bridle?—The cheek of the bit is bent in 
form. 

19454. Much lighter ?—Yes, instead of being a bit and 
bridoon, it is of the nature of a Pelham; there is no 
snaffle part, and it is bent back like that (describing). 

19455. And you recommend it in preference to the 
other?—I think so, but it is impossible to have a 
universal pattern of bit to suit all horses. 

19456. (Chairman.) Have you considered what sort of 
light transport would be required for that purpose /— 
lt depends upon what country you are operating in; 
I think it is good always to take the transport of the 
country as far as you can. If it is a mountainous 
country it will have to be pack transport—mules or 
horses. Latterly in Cape Colony we used led horses for 
carrying a lot of things. 

19457. Light carts?—Light carts if there are roads; 
but transport has to get across dongas and rough 
ground, so a two-wheeled cart sometimes does not go 
so well along as a light four-wheeled cart. I think 
the kind of transport depends very much on the par- 
ticular country in which you wish to operate. 


19458. Speaking of that sort of transport, you are 
not dealing with the transport for supplies ?’—No. 
This is light transport, to relieve the horse of some 
articles now carried on the saddle. 


19459. Were you satisfied with the transport of sup- 


plies ?~Yes, there were a very great many difficulties to 


contend with, and I think it was satisfactory. 

19460. As to the Remount Department, you have said 
a good deal as to the horses. I understand you to say 
that the quality of the horses deteriorated as the war 
went on?—Yes, latterly there were more horses suit- 
able for vans—the Hackney sort—not well enough bred. 
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19461. You refer chiefly to Hungarians?—Even the 
North American horses, too, which I came across were 
a number of them underbred. 

19462. Too heavy ?—Much too heavy. 

19463. (Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal.) What 
would you consider the proper size for a horse ?—I think 
a good average size would be about 15 hands. 

19464. That is not too high?—15 hands is a good 
height, but we want a well-bred horse. 

19465. (Chairman.) In most of these cases it was neces- 
sary to use these horses so soon that only a few could 
be expected to stand the treatment ?—Yes, but even if 
they had been used in this country, I question if they 
could have carried weight, because they had not been 
accustomed to be saddle horses. 

19466. Those in the latter part of the war ?—Yes, and 
even at the commencement there were a number of 


horses that had not been trained; what we found was* 


that the horses that had been trained as cavalry horses, 
and had their muscles developed, lasted very much 
better than the remounts that were sent out. 


19467. Do you want to say anything more about the 
horses P—No. 


19468. You draw a distinction between cavalry and 
mounted infantry, and I understand you to say that 
they must be kept entirely separate ?—Well, I first of 
all state that I would not have mounted infantry at 
all; I think a well trained cavalry ought to supply all 
the requirements of mounted troops. Mounted in- 
fantry, owing to their infantry training, will be chietly 
valuable then on the battlefield as mobile infantry. 
In that case I recommend to put infantry on motors 
or bicycles, and only in very exceptional cases to put 

‘them on horses. I hold that if cavalry is properly 
trained to make use of the carbine, they ought to suf- 
fice for all the requirements of mounted troops in our 
Army. 

19469. But the cavalry training you require is a 
cavalry craining including a weapon of offence ; it is not 
merely a mounted rifle corps that you wish as cavalry ?— 
I say cavalry trained to act mounted and dismounted. 


19470. But trained also for shock tactics P—Most cer- 
tainly. 

19471. Did you find in any case a disadvantage from 
the mounted infantry in South Africa not having a 
weapon of offence?—We always had cavalry. When 
the sword and lance were taken away from the cavalry 
we did miss them. It was a great mistake, and more- 
over, General Smuts, who arranged the details of sur- 
render with me in the west of Cape Colony, said that it 
was the greatest mistake to take away the sword and 
lance from the cavalry, because he said that they 
always estimated that if they got within 200 yards 
of a position they could take it, owing to the bad shoot- 
ing of the British, but he said that if cavalry had 
been there he would never have attempted to go near 
the position, because the cavalry would have charged 
down upon them with the arme blanche. That opinion 
he volunteered. 


19472. Was the sword and lance definitely taken away 
in South Africa ?—Yes ; just after Lord Roberts came 
home I think the sword and lance were sent into store 
in some commands. 


19473. And the cavalry had nothing but their car- 
bines 7/—Except a few; a few regiments—those under 
General French— retained their swords. I can give you 
instances where the 10th Hussars in Cape Colony charged 
in with their swords and captured a laager in the Clan- 
william district, and other instances of the success 
of troops armed with the sword. Again, only cavalry 
could have relieved Kimberley. I mean neither 
mounted rifles nor mounted infantry alone could have 
broken through the Boers near De Kiel’s Drift. 


19474, And you would like to keep both the sword and 
lance >—No, es I would like to have some cavalry 
armed with the sword and some with the lance, 


19475. That is what I mean ?—You know at present 
the Lancer has a sword as well, and that is rather too 
much, I think. I do not say that we want a lance as long 
as we have at present, but I think a lance more like a 
hog spear, a shorter one, with a counterpoise at the end, 
would get over the difficulty of carrying it when acting 
dismounted. 

19476. We had some evidence from one witness who 
said that if the rifle had a short bayonet attached it 
would be practically very much like a hog spear ?—I do 
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not think so, because the balance is wrong. We tried 
it with theyNew Zealanders at Colesberg, and it is all 
very well to impress an enemy at a distance—the moral 
effect may be all right at a distance—but if you come 
to use it it is a very different thing. At the very com- 
mencement the New Zealanders came to Colesberg, and 
they had not a sword, and I remember General French 
trying them with a bayonet on their carbines, and, of 
course, they could use it, but not as an effective weapon 
really. 


19477. What sort of a sword would you have?—I think 
a thrusting sword. 


19478. A lighter sword than at present ?—Yes, a light 
straight sword ; at present the sword is a bad patter1 
sword. 


19479. Some people say that the Anglo-Saxon will not 
point ?—It is a question of training. 


19480. You think he could be taught to do so?—Oh, 
yes. When I was in India Sir George Greaves, then 
Commander-in-Chief in Bombay, gave me this question 
of sword versus lance to consider. Many regiments 
were wanting to be armed as Lancers, and they gave 
me papers from the Record Office at Simla, amongst 
which were records of men who in the Sikh War had 
been accustomed to use the sword objecting very 
strongly to being armed with the lance,.and I think 
the evidence all went to prove that whatever you taught 
a man to use, that weapon he would prefer. 


19481. And to give him that training you say, further 
on in your paper, that he must be taught to move about 
the country more than he does at present >—Yes. 


19482. Is that practicable in this country ?—I think it 
is practicable if you do not take him up for trespassing ; 
if you passed a proper Manceuvres Act you could train 
cavalry thoroughly in England. 


19483. You sum up your views about training in the 
last three paragraphs of your paper; do you want to 
expand that in any way?—No, I do not think so. 


19484. (Sir George Taubman-Goldie.) How long would 
you say it takes to make an average recruit a gooa 
cavalry soldier ?—A good cavalry soldier ? 


19485. A good average cavalry soldier?—I take it 
that in four months you ought to train him 
sufficiently to ride in the ranks; he is then able to 
charge, but I do not think he will have the intellectual 
knowledge to fit him to go on service, I think that ina 
year’s time he ought to be quite fit to take the field, but 
his scouting would be at fault, 


19486. When would he be fit for that —I do not think 
under three years. 


19487. What are the qualities he would learn between 
the four months you speak of first and the year?—He 
has got to shoot, and scout; he is but an indifferent 
horseman in four months. 


19488. And in eight months more he would be an 
average shot ?—Yes; that is if we give up a good deal of 
that haute école riding which we have done in the past 
—there must be less riding in the Riding House. The 
Riding School has come to be looked upon rather as the 
end in view than as the means to an end. There 
are only six things you want to teach the individual man 
in riding—to start his horse, to stop his horse, to back, 
to turn to the right and left, to circle to the right and 
left, and passage, and if he can do those six things he is 
quite fit to go into the ranks, and you ought to be able 
to teach him those six things in four months. 


19489. And by a year he would be a fair soldier, in 
your opinion P—I think he ought to be a fair soldier, but 
not able to go out on his own responsibility, 


19490. That you would not get in less than three 
years ?—I think for a mounted man you must train him 
for three years, taking the average intelligence of the 
recruit. 

19491. (Sir Frederick Darley.) Taking the average 
sergeant, would it take three years before he would be 
efficient, rising from the ranks ?—It is the same thing. 


19492. Can you safely promote a man to be a sergeant 
before he has been three years in the regiment ?—No, I 
think he ought to have three years’ experience before he 
is a sergeant. : 


19493. (Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal.) You say 
that the horses provided at Kroonstadt were of inferior 
quality ; were they South African horses or from South 
America?—The South American horses were bad, un- 
doubtedly ; at the commencement there were a few of 
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Argentines of adifferent class, but when we got the great 


bulk of Argentines ‘over Jater in the campaign, they were; 
so very underbred, and. so very slow, that they were, 


quite unfit for the work of mounted troops... 
19494. Were those’ you’ ‘received chiefly Argentine 


horses ?—I can find out what the class of them were.’ 
19495. You say that although inferior those received. 


afterwards were still worse—the Hungarian horses ?— 
Yes, the Hungarians were a bad lot, but not worse than 
the Argentines. ee 


19496. They were very bad ?—Those I saw; I had a 
Hungarian myself, but I think it was an exceptional 
one, which I rode all the’ way through, and’ many 
people who ‘saw him would not: believe he was a Hun- 
garian. That shows there are some Hungarians that 
are good. peas 


19497. (Viscount Esher.) You do not favour taking 
the regimental signallers to form a corps of signallers ? 


—No. 


19498. What is the plan exactly which you would 
suggest?—I think we ought to have a corps of army 
signallers just like the department of telegraphs. 


19499. What is the objection to the present system ? 
— Because when we go away on service regiments are 
deprived of their best regimental signallers. Every 
brigade ought.to have a proportion of trained signallers 
organised as part of the Brigade Staff. 


19500. (Sir Frederick Darley.) Mounted men ?—Yes. 


19501. (Viscount Esher.) So that you are left without 
the few trained signallers you have got in your regiment? 
—Yes, and similarly with orderlies ; there are so many 
men required on service for all sorts of odd jobs that it 
reduces the strength of squadrons very much. I think 
a corps of orderlies should be maintained in peace time. 


19502. With regard to the mounted infantry, you do 
not object to mounted infantry ?—No, but I think that 
given the fact that the amount of money to be spent on 
mounted troops is limited, those mounted troops ought 
to be cavalry. Cavalry can do every thing which 
mounted infantry can do, and other duties in addition. 


19505. Your objection then is to a regular corps of 
mounted infantry rather than to the training of infantry 
soldiers as infantry on horseback ?—The objection again 
to the mounted infantryman is that you take away the 
picked men from the infantry, so that the residue is not 
so efficient, moreover it is difficult to get recruits for 
infantry ; cavalry is always up to full strength. 


19504. But do you see any objection to the present 
system as they are at present working it at Aldershot, 
which is to pass a certain number of infantry soldiers 
through a mounted course, because that is really what 
it comes to; do you see any particular objection to 
that P—I see this objection :—I do not think you will be 
able to keep them mounted in war. Supposing that you 
have say, 2,000 cavalry, and that with mounted infantry 
vou have 4,000 mounted troops in the First Army Corps 
alone, it would be very much better if you had 4,000 
cavalry, as their horses will last longer, being pro- 
fessional riders, as against amateurs, so to speak. I 
think the requirements of those corps in remounts will 
be greater than you can supply in war. 

19505. You think we are misapplying the lesson of 
the war P—I think so; I think what we want to do is to 
perfect the training of our cavalry, and I think we are 
wasting horses in training mounted infantry. 


19596. 'The idea being that it is an advantage to in- 
‘crease the mobility of the infantry, you think that 
a dream, owing to the impossibility of providing in the 
first place a sufficient number of horses, and in the 
second place feeding them ; is that your point ?—That 
‘is one reason against it, that is one of my points, but 
my chief point is that in the field the mounted infantry 
is not so effective as cavalry. 


19507. I do not know that that would be contended, 
but would you say that mounted infantry were not so 
effective as infantry who were not mounted? That is 
the way in which I think it might be put ?—Well, but it 
comes back to pounds, shillings, and pence; if you can- 
not afford to feed these horses in war, what is the good 
of keeping them up in peace time? Take the situa- 
tion that in open country there is a mounted enemy 
against you—cavalry—-then success or failure in that 
open country depends on the number of men you can 
put into the charge, the mounted infantry cob that 
cannot charge is a useless mouth as compared with the 
cavalry horse. The thing is to be strongest at the 
decisive point, and the decisive pnint there is the charge, 
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and, therefore, I argue ‘that mounted: infantry is a very 
exp2nsive luxus'y; as ib'can only suffice in;special cases. 
19508. I see that, but on’ the other hand, ‘supposing 
you were now responsible jor the training of the in- 
fantry, putting all your cavalry, experience and your 
cavairy predilections on one side for the moment——? 
—Eut I had mounted infantry experience, too. 
49909. Well, I will say, putting your cavalry predilec- 
tions on one side, would you, if you were responsible 
for the training of the infantry at the present moment, 
stop them absolutely from passing these men through a 
mounted infantry course ?—Yes, 1 would.’ I think they 
are wasting their time, and I believe that if the cavalry 
men, when the carbine was started, had gone in heart 
and soul, and trained their men to use the carbine’ 
properly, we would never have heard of mounted 
infantry. Oey 
19510. I suppose there is no objection at any rate to: 
a few men in every infantry regiment being taught to 
ride for the purposes, scouting, signalling, and so on; I 
suppose that would. be useful?—I think mounted in- 
fantry cannot scout. It takes years to train a good 
scout. 


19511. But infantry soldiers, at least a great many 
infantry soldiers, in a battalion are trained to scouting ? 
—That is a sort of blindman’s dog business, but that is 
not scouting on an extended scale. 


19512. Would not that man be more usefully posted 
in certain fields of operations if he could ride #—Then 
comes in the question of horse management; you 
cannot teach a man really to look after his horse unless 
he is always with horses. 


19515. I see your point is that you wish to keep the 
two services absolutely distinct ?—Yes, and I think if 
you do start mounted infantry it ought to be on an 
emergency, and they should be mounted upon any kind 
of animal which you do not mind abandoning. 

19514. For the purposes of such a campaign as this 
last one, for instance ?—Yes. 


19515. You hold that it is unnecessary to train men as 
mounted infantry in time of peace ?—I think so. My 
point is that all money which is available for mounted 
troops should be spent on the cavalry. 


19516. As regards the lance and sabre regiments, 
which you say should be in equal proportions to the 
other arms, the latter has beeu abolished P—Ye o 


19517. That you think is a mistake 7—Yes. 


19518. Against uncivilised people the lance has been 
found very useful ?—The reason I say the lance is better 
is that it is so much easier to teach a man to thrust 
with a lance; I grant you it is an inconvenience to 
have the very long lance they have now, amd I think a 
compromise might be arrived at between the thrusting 
sword and this very long lance we have now; you could 
have a shorter lance with a counterpoise like a hog 
spear. 


19519. In your Appendix B (see page 405), with 
regard to the proposal for training the cavalry 
men as scouts, in the first paragraph you say : 
“Twelve non-commissioned officers or men per 
squadron possessing exceptional intelligence, courage, 
nerve, and eye for country, besides being good 
riders and horsemasters, to be specially trained 
in each squadron.” Is there anything to pre- 
vent the officer commanding the 17th Lancers from 
training twelve non-commissioned officers or men per 
squadron in the way you suggest?—No, but it is only 
a question of the pay. This Appendix B was really a 
scheme I drew out for the 17th Lancers before we left 
South Africa; the regiment was going to remain out 
there, and we were working on this plan to improve our 
scouting. 

19520. But there is nothing to prevent the Colonel 
commanding any regiment you like to name from carry- 
ing out this ?—Nothing, except that the pay: I propose 
to give them higher pay. 

19521. That, of course, you cannot do, withoui 
authority, but I suppose something could be done in 
the way of training them P—And is being done in train- 
ing scouts; in Scotland now we are working at it, 

19522. (Sir Frederick Darley.) With respect to the 
lance, I suppose you have studied that charge of the 
21st Lancers at Omdurman?—I was at Omdurman 
myself ; I was with the Egyptian cavalry. 


19523. Not in the 21st Lancers charge No. 
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_ 19524. Have you heard tnat in that charge they did 
very little mischief to the enemy?—Because they 
charged over a donga, and many horses Jumped over the 
enemy who were in this dry water course. I do not 
know what was the actual damage they did do. 


19525. I have heard that it consisted of three men 
killed P—There were more than that; I think that is 
not quite fair; there were a good many more than three 
men killed. I went over the ground afterwards, and 
there were a good many more corpses than that on the 
ground ; I went over the place a week afterwards. 


19526. You mean where the Lancers charged /—Yes, 
the Egyptian cavalry went on pursuing the Khalifa. 
When we came back, I was in Omdurman for about a 
month, and we used to ride out over where the battle 
took place. 


19527. You have been asked with reference to using 
the rifle with a bayonet as a lance; would there not be 
a danger, supposing there was a charge home, of losing 
the rifle ?—I think so, and’ also of damaging it. 


19528. But of losing it if it was used ?—Yes. 


19529. The lance is attached to the arm by a loop ?— 
Yes. 


19530. So that a man may let a lance go, and then 
draw it back, but with the rifle, if you let that go it is 
gone P—Yes, but they might attach the rifle with asling, 
and J think that might get over that point, but itis the 
weight I think that makes it so unhandy. 


19531. (Sir John Edge.) You would have to take the 
rifle about half way up the barrel ?—Yes, 


19532. You could not ride at a man holding it by 
the grip ?—No. c 


19533. (Sir Frederick Darley.) You speak here of a 
Colonial ambulanze; do you remember what ambu- 
lance you saw ?—It was from Sydney, New South Wales, 
and a most excellent one it was. General French and 
I rode in it over rough ground for about a quarter of 
an hour to test it, and it was a very good ambulance. 


19534. Do you remember the name of the officer who 
was in charge—Colonel Williams ?—I have forgotten for 
the moment. 


19535. Or Fiaschi?—It was under Fiaschi. 


19536. Williams was the officer in charge?—We had 
several detachments of medical corps. I cannot find 
the name in the diary, but talking about the lances, I 
see that on the 27th October an urgent wire was sent 
to Pretoria for 300 swords and 500 lances, “ as owing 
to the wear and tear many have become unserviceable, 
and in the present condition of the enemy an attack 
with the sword or lance is more demoralising.” That 
was on the 27th October, 1900, before the Field-Marshal 
‘came home. 


19537. You knew Dr. Fiaschi?—Yes, a first-rate 
fellow. 

19538. And you approved of the ambulance?—I am 
mot a doctor, but they struck one as being well equipped. 

19539. Were you at Diamond Hill?—On the north 
part; it is called Diamond Hill, and I was with the 
cavalry on the north that day. 

19540. Were there any New South Wales mounted 
troops with you there?—Can you recollect the date? 


19541. I cannot recollect the date, but I think it was 
‘some time in October; there was a cavalry charge that 
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went home ?—That was further south; that was not in’ 
General French’s command on that day. 

19542. That charge went home; the Boers waited 
for them ?—Yes, that was where Lord Airlie was killed. 


19543. If there had been reliable mounted troops like 


trained cavalry, even one squadron, with Lord Methuen 
at the time of that reverse, do you believe that reverse 
would have taken place?—Of course, I do not know 
enough about the facts of the case, but personally I 
believe if there had been any troops mounted with the 
sword or lance that the Boers would not have dared to 
charge home. 


19544. Do you believe that the Boers would have 
charged in at. all if there had been men there to meet 
the charge ?—I have General Smuts’ statement that they 
would not; he said that if they got up to within 200 
yards of a position they always counted it as captured, 
but that they would not dare to do such a thing if there 
were cavalry there to charge them. 


19545. (Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal.) You 
speak of the over-sea Colonials, and say they were good 
horsemen, but that they lacked trained officers—there 
not being a sufficient number of Imperial officers; you 
do not wish it to be inferred that they were not capable 
of doing good service, and that they did not do good 
service —Not at all; they did extraordinarily good ser- 
vice, but what I want to say is that they asked for 
Imperial officers, and we were not able to give them; 
from the very commencement they were all wanting an 
Imperial adjutant just to help them. 


19546. But the Colonial officers did good service 7— 
They did right good service. 


19547. Do you know of any particular occasion, or 
occasions, on which they were at a disadvantage in not 
having trained officers?—I take one at the very com- 
mencement which I have here; some over-sea Colonials 
near Arundel went forward towards the enemy’s position 
without proper precautions, and they came back rather 
hurriedly ; the officer did not know what he was about, 
as he had only just landed in South Africa. 


19548. And you consider that it would have been 
better had they had more trained officers, as in all other 
regiments P—Yes. 


19549. You recommend that the men enlisted should 
remain by their own regiments, and that the esprit de 
corps should be maintained and encouraged ?—Yes. 


19550. Now, as a matter of fact, in the territorial 
regiments, is it the case, if the county is Essex, for in- 
stance, that the men of the regiment come from that 
county especially P—I do not know enough about those 
territorial infantry regiments to tell you, but what I 
mean is that if a man joins a regiment he gets imbued 
with the old historical traditions that are prevalent in 
the regiment, and he fights all the better for them. 


19551. He should not be transferred P—No, 


19552. He takes an interest in that particular regi- 
ment P—Yes. 


19553. Take the Highland regiments, do you know 
whether the men of those regiments are almost entirely 
Highlanders ?—I am not in a Highland regiment, but 
I fancy there are a good many Highlanders in them; 
anyhow, they have got the traditions, and Englishmen 
joining get to believe they are Scotchmen. There is a 
little leaven of Highlanders that leavens the lot. 


19554. (Chairman.) Is there anything you would like 
to add P—No. 


Colonel Forsus Macszay, c.B., Commanding the 1st Battalion of the Gordon Highlanders, called and 
examined. 


19555. (Chairman.) You are in command of the Ist 
‘Battalion of the Gordon Highlanders ?—Yes. 


19556. When did your battalion go to South Africa P— 
‘We landed at Cape Town on the 29th of November, 1899. 


19557. You have been enough to give us a précis 
of the evidence you are willing to give, and I think, if 
ryou have no objection, we will put that in in the first 
anstance, and you can develop any of the points as we 
go along P—Very good. 

Précis. 

Battalion embarked for South Africa; strength, 29 
-afficers, 856 non-commissioned officers and men. Of 
‘these latter 500 were mobilised Reservists; of the 
‘officers, all but five had previous war service. 


Of the men, over 600 had the previous experience of 
two campaigns—Chitral and Tirah, 


General Physique and Morale. 


Were excellent and all that could be desired; both 
qualities became more marked as the war went on. With 
the majority each man’s aim appeared to be to do his 
utmost in his small way to bring the war to a successful 
issue, and to maintain the reputation of his regiment. 
In the most critical situations I invariably trusted the 
unconquerable spirit of the men under my command, a 
confidence shared by all my officers. 


As a body the non-commissioned officers were magni- 
ficent. 4 
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Intelligence. 
Those men who had no previous war experience were 


Machean,C.B. a+ first wanting in this, and, as was perhaps only natural, 
18 Mar. 1903. did not know what was required of them, but they 


rapidly learnt from having experienced comrades to 
teach them. 
Intrenching. 


As regards this, my experience was that the men, 
unless at the advice of the officers, did not. fully appre- 
ciate the value of hasty entrenchments ; they certainly 
had no conception of the power of penetration of the 
bullets used against them, and appeared to think that a 
small mound of earth as a means of concealment was 
sufficient cover. They, however, very rapidly appre- 
ciated the necessity of excavating cover rapidly and on 
all occasions, and also the erection of sangars, which they 
learned during their Indian campaigns. In soft ground 
the regulation bayonet proved an excellent implement 
for digging. 

Taking Cover. 


My experience served to prove to me that the youngest 
soldier fully appreciated the value of this, and sought it 
instinctively and intelligently, after being a few minutes 
under fire. 

IT am of opinion that there is a danger of the teaching 
of recruits to take cover being overdone. It should only 
be sought when ordered by an officer. I consider it 
important that men should be trained how to reach and 
leave cover with least danger of being hit. The possi- 
bility of the old dash of the British soldier regardless of 
danger being lost, should be carefully guarded against. 


Quality and Improvement. 


Assuming that the quality of the men means fitness 
and aptitude for war, I consider the men under my 
command were possessed of all those qualities essential 
in a good infantry soldier, being confident and enduring 
under trying circumstances, and during the latter and 
more trying period of the war much good-humoured 
patience, 


Future Training. 


Although the system of training adopted in my bat- 
talion prior to the war proved all-sufficient to convince 
me that all ranks had acquired an intelligent and 
thoroughly practical knowledge of their profession, it 
must be remembered that their education was received 
in India and Ceylon, where facilities exist for the proper 
training of a soldier that are almost impossible at home. 

The preparation of a battalion under home service 
conditions for active service is, except at one or two 
stations, next to an impossibility, freedom of movement, 
the most important factor, being almost unknown. 

While quite aware of the great difficulties with which 
the authorities have to contend, I hold that giving a 
battalion month’s exercise under canvas, or on manceuvre 
ground, is wholly inadequate training. Recruits and 
young soldiers are grounded in extended order work in 
all its many varieties on a barrack square, by which 
their ideas on the subject are as cramped as the space 
they work on, and these undeveloped notions they take 
with them to the larger ground when opportunity occurs, 
and it is essentially a part of the soldier’s preparation 
for war that cannot be taught theoretically. 

The system of training as laid down in the new 
“Tnfantry Training” is all-sufficient, provided officers 
are alforded the chance of teaching their men on ground 
adapted to the work. 

Eyesight. 

I wish to mention that I was on many occasions struck 
with the excellent eyesight of the men, and that their 
capabilities and power of observation increased very 
much during the course of the campaign. 


Deaths from Disease. 


As regards sickness, 37 died of disease; of these 25 
were enteric cases, but as far as I can trace not more 


than one officer and six men contracted it while with 
the battalion. 


Arms. 
The arms were found to be very efficient, with the 


exception of the magazine, which could not always be 
relied on, owing to the jamming of the platform. 


Clothing./ 
The thick felt hat was more suitable than the helmet, 


being lighter and allowing more freedom for the head 
when firing. 


EVIDENCE: 


The new service jacket (drab mixture) most suitable 
for both hot and cold weather. 

Kilt by far the best thing to’march in. 

Khaki canvas gaiters with foot-straps made of some 
strong material preferable ; the drill khaki ones with buff 
straps which were issued only lasted a short time. 

The great coat was found to be more an encumbrance 
than a comfort. It is only worn in wet weather (on the 
march), and after being soaked only adds to the discom- 
fort and weight carried by the soldier, making him 
quite unfit to move rapidly before the enemy, and great 
difficulty is found in taking aim when clothed in wet 
great coat and accoutred. iS 

Would suggest a strong light waterproof cape, similar 
to that supplied to the cavalry in South Africa, which 
could be thrown back clear of the arms on coming into 
action, and, if circumstances permitted, could be taken 
off, rolled up, and fastened to a belt behind in a very 
short space of time. When not required it could be 
carried strapped to the waist-belt, and if rain came on 
could easily be undone and put on. In cold weather the 
addition of a “ British warm” coat should be sufficient 
for night work. 


Shoes. 


The shoes issued at the beginning of the campaign 
were very good, but later were of a very inferior quality, 
and seldom lasted more than a month or six weeks. 
The Indian-made were especially bad, the soles and heels 
giving way from the uppers, allowing the sand to get to. 
the feet, and knocking the men up. As a rule these 
shoes were made too high at the ankle, and to prevent 
the skinning or blistering of the ankles, had to be cut 
down. In one or two cases “ British makes” were also 
very poor, and had every appearance of being hurriedly 
“made up.” All shoes as a rule were made too tight at 
instep, and had to be cut to give sufficient space and 
ease. The arrangements for provision of clothing to the 
Army by Royal Army Commissariat Department were 
excellent. 

Necessaries. 


Necessaries were too often issued on payment, at times 
when I think the men should have got them free. Even 
on, or after being on, trek, when necessaries were 
thoroughly worn out, if demanded from Ordnance, pay- 
ment had to be made for issues. 


Accoutrements. 


The present accoutrements are cumbersome, heavy,. 
and badly balanced, and ammunition was continually los¢ 
by falling out of the pouches. Would suggest two lighy 
bandoliers, one on each shoulder, and holding 50 rounds 
of ammunition each. A bandolier waist-belt, with frog 
attached, to hold 50 rounds (25 rounds on each side of 
front of the body); this would hold the 50 rounds issued 
before going into action, and would make a total of 150: 
rounds on the men. 

Mess tins.—The cavalry pattern is preferable to the 
pattern issued to infantry at present. Mess tins were: 
carried in the haversack, after experimenting, and the 
infantry pattern, originally intended to be placed on top 
of valise or great coat, was found to be of an awkward. 
shape, and not so handy as the cavalry one. 

Water bottles.—I think the aluminium water bottles, 
felt covered, and Indian pattern (holding three pints) 
are much the best. 


Blankets and Waterproof Sheet. 


As the present waterproof sheet is not much use fov 
keeping out the damp after being a short time in use, J . 
think that instead of one of the blankets and waterproof 
sheet now issued, one blanket-lined waterproof with 
pocket at end should be issued, the waterproof part to be 
made of thicker material than the present waterproof 
sheet, which cracks and admits damp in a short time— 
Willesden canvas would be suitable—three eyelets could 
be inserted on each edge to be used for bivouac when 
necessary. 


Food. 
The supply of food was, under the circumstances, ve 


good, but I think that more attention could have been 


paid to what might appear to be of little consequence, 
Salt, for instance, was generally scarce at the beginning. 
of the campaign, and was a most necessary article at 
that time. Again, tea, which I have great faith in as a 
stimulant, was verv often reduced to half ration (12 men 
to one ounce), when to have given the men a full ration 
would not have taken much more transport and would 
have added greatly to the comfort and spirits of the 
men. 
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Ammunition, 


I have always found the supply of ammunition to be 
equal to any demands made. 


19558. You came from home, did you?#—Yes. 


19559. And, therefore, a large proportion of your 
battalion were reservists at that time ?—Yes, they were. 


19560. When you say that over 600 had previous ex- 
perience of two campaigns, was that mostly among the 
reservists }—In the large majority. 


19561. How many men did you leave at home when 
you took out the 500 reservists—recruits and under age? 
—It is hard to say; that is not a point I looked up 
before I left, and I would not like to state the number 
without being certain. 

19562. But a considerable number ?/—A considerable 
number, and certainly not less than 150 ; I could easily 
find out. ; 


19563. I do not think I need take you through this in 
detail; your opinion of your men was that they did 
excellently ?—Yes. 


19564. And that the reservists in particular did so? 
—Yes, they turned out very good. 


19565. You think that perhans there is too much said 
about teaching the recruit to take cover ?—Yes. I think 
it is a thing that is inclined to be overdone. 


19566. He does it naturally enough?—He does it 
naturally enough if he has been under fire once or twice, 
and, of course, as we were situated with the number of 
‘old soldiers we had, they very soon saw that any young- 
sters near them got under cover. 

19567. You do not want them to lose the dash ?—No. 


19568. I suppose there was no sign of that during this 
‘campaign ?—No, I never saw any sign of it. 

19569. You say that: “ Assuming that the quality of 
the men means fitness and aptitude for war I consider 
the men under my command were possessed of all those 
qualities essential in a good infantry soldier.” Does 
that mean that you are satisfied with the class from 
which you recruit at the present moment ?—Yes, 
thoroughly. 


19570. Because a good deal has been said as to the 
class of recruit—that if we could get a more intelligent 
class we should have a better soldier.. Is that your 
opinion ?—Well, we are getting at the present moment 
very much the same class of recruit we have had since 
I have known the Service, and, of course, we do our 
best always to get nothing but the Aberdeenshire country 
lad, and he is not naturally a man gifted with intelli- 
gence, he has to be taught it. 

19571. But given opportunities of training he has 
enough intelligence in him to profit by it ?—~Yes, I cer- 
tainly would not consider him a thoroughly good soldier, 
under two years’ or two and a-half years’ service. He 
takes a great deal of training and teaching, he is very 
‘slow, but when he once learns he does not forget. 


19572. Do you manage to get a large proportion of 
those country lads?—Yes, a very fair proportion; we 
are doing pretty well now. 

19573. Is that the effect of the prestige of the war, or 
had you had any difficulty formerly ?—No, I think any 
fillip that was given to recruiting on account of the war 
has disappeared ; I think the country people have now 
begun to forget it, and I do not think they are joining 
the regiment now on account of the war for all that has 
ibeen talked and written about it. I think they are now 
joining in our own district because they wish to be 
‘soldiers. 

19574. (Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal.) Were the 
men chiefly from the east coast of Scotland ?—No; we do 
not get any coastmen ; the Aberdeenshire fishermen will 
mot enlist with us at all. 

19575. (Chairman.) But they are mostly Aberdeen- 
shire men?—A large percentage of them are; on the 
1st January last I had 82 per cent. of Scotchmen in the 
‘battalion, 

19576. And the rest?—A few Englishmen and fewer 
Trishmen. 

19577. Would these Englishmen and Irishmen be 
men who were enlisted in Scotland also*—Yes, they 
might have been, or they might have enlisted in London 
at the time when we were open for general recruiting. 
‘When we do get Englishmen we generally get men from 
Northumberland and Yorkshire, and a few from 
London. 
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19578. What do you mean by being open for general 
recruiting /—If we are very much below our numbers ; 
at present we are only open in our own district. 


Colanel 
Forbes 


Macbean,C.B. 


19579. And if you get short of numbers you can go jg Mar, 1903. 


outside your district }—~Yes. 
19580. Does that often happen ?—No. 


19581. As for the training of the men, the difficulty 
that you see is chiefly in the facilities for getting the 
proper training ?/—Yes. 

19582. Does not that exist in this country +—Well, I 
take it that Aldershot, and perhaps York and Salisbury 
are the three chief training grounds. I have no experi- 
ence of any of them myself, but in my present station at 
Glasgow we have absolutely nowhere where we can go 
to train the men beyond the barrack square. 


19583. And there you cannot give them the training 
that is wanted in war ?—No. 


19584. What remedy can you suggest?—The only 
remedy is having ground to drill them on. I am afraid 
there is no remedy that can be applied at Glasgow. 


19585. (Sir Frederick Darley.) Would it be possible 
to entrain the men and take them out to the country }+— 
They are taken ; they go for the musketry to Barry, and 
they do their military training there, but that is only 
for a month or six weeks in the year, and during the 
rest of the year they are being trained on the barrack 
square in Glasgow. If we had the ground to work the 
men over I am convinced that the training would be 
very much improved. 


19586. (Chairman.) You think the system as laid 
down would be sufficient if you had the ground to 
work them on?—Yes, I think the system is quite as it 
should be; all we want is the opportunity to apply it. 


19587. You mention the eyesight of the men, but you 
cannot very well train that unless you have larger areas 
of ground ?/—Quite so, and in several instances I noticed 
the wonderful eyesight the men had when they were on 
outpost duty on the look-out, or anything like that. 

19588. And they improved during the war?—Yes ; of 
course, as you know from the opening statement in my 
evidence, the majority of the men were men who had 
seen two previous campaigns, and their eyesight had 
been trained then. 

19589. In such matters as judging distances and that 
sort of thing ?—Not so much that, but they had noticed 
anything directly, which had not been there five minutes 
before ; a man riding in the distance, or a cloud of dust, 
or anything of that nature, they were very sharp at. 

19590. But for shooting under modern conditions the 
judging of distance is a great matter, is it not 
Quite so. 

19591. How did your battalion come out in that 
respect ?—As far as we could judge they shot very well. 


19592. Have you formed any estimate of the compari- 
son between your shooting and the Boers’ shooting ?—I 
should say it is quite as good. a 

19593. Was the Boer shooting good, in your opinion? 
—No; I think comparing it with our own it is of a 
fairly high average, and they have a certain percentage 
of men who are uncommonly good shots, but taking it 
all round, I do not think they are any better shots than 
my own battalion. During the whole of the advance I 
might say after the fight of Driefontein to Johannes- 
burg we always had the Foreign Legion opposed to us; 
they were the people we were always fighting. We were 

not fighting Boers, and during that period I saw a great 
many more dead Germans, Russians, and Italians than 
Boers. I saw hardly any Boers. 

19594. How do you account for that, that they did not 
take cover so well ?—I do not think they were quite so 
good at taking cover; I would not like to say, but I do 
not fancy that the German or the Russian is such a 
good shot as the Boe Later on we had more to do 
with the Boers, and I saw a great deal more of their 
shooting then; but it did not strike me that their 
shooting was anything very, very wonderful. 


19595. Was it better at long ranges or at shcrt 
ranges ?—I think they are better shots at short ranges 
up to 600 yards, than at long ranges. 

19596. A good many witnesses have said that it is 
difficult to tell what the effect of our fire was, because 
you so seldom had a target ?—~Yes. 

19597. And the Boers had a better target, as :you were 
advancing ?—Yes. Whenever possible they would 
always be behind rocks on a kopje. 
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Colonel 19598, Still, in spite of that, that is your judgment of 
the shooting—that our shaoting was not inferior. to, the. 
Machean, C.B. shooting of the Boers ?—Certainly not inferior. 


19599, And as to your arms, did the rifle compare 
well with the Mauser?—Well, I never fired with the 
Mauser, but the rifle that we had out there was a very 
good one, and I had no complaints against it; in this 
statement here I say that the rifle could not always be 
relied on owing to the jamming of the platform, but 
that occurred very, very seldom. It was a very good 
rifle indeed. , 

19600. And as to the sighting, we have heard some- 
thing about that?—We had no cause of complaint at 
all. 

19601. You prefer the hat to the helmet ?—I think it 
is a more practical headdress; it does not look so well, 
but in wet weather it keeps the rain.off a man’s neck, 
and when you are lying down shooting it is much more 
comfortable and convenient. 

19602. And the helmet sometimes gets in the way? 
—If you put the head back when you are shooting lying 
down you have to put the helmet back from over the 
eyes. 

19603. (Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal.) And the 
soft hat serves'as:a pillow to a certain extent, does it 
not ?—The helmet is a better pillow than the soft hat.. 

19604. (Chairman.) The great coat you found in the 
way ?—Yes, the great coat was not a success. 


19605. It was too-heavy ?—It is too heavy, especially 
when it is wet. 


19606. We also heard that it was rather inconvenient 
in forming a mark for the enemy ?—Yes, especially in 
the early morning; on a misty morning on outpost 
duty I always made the men take off their great coats 
directly it got light, because you could see a man stand- 
ing up, or whatever position he was in, directly some 
considerable distance off, if he had a dark great coat on. 

19607. One suggestion was that the great coats 
should be carried in a cart close behind the men instead 
of their carrying them themselves; you would prefer 
to do away with it altogether ?—I would prefer to have 
it done away with altogether. When there was trans- 
port available we did carry our great coats in carts. 

19608. But it was not a part of the general system ? 
—No. 

19609. And even if it was made so you would prefer 
to have this waterproof cape ?—Yes. 

19610. With a coat for warmth?—Yes, one of the 
coats called the “ British warm” coat. 

19611. Could a man carry both that coat and the cape 
himself ?—I think it would be quite sufficient if he 
carried one of them. 

19612. And the other would have to be carried for 
them ?—The other would be carried im a cart or wagon. 

19613. (Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal.) What is 
the difference between the great coat and the “British 
warm” coat?—The “British warm” coat ig the coat 
that is always issued in India, and used in the frontier 
expeditions there; it is made of a rough, thickish khaki 
serge, lined with grey flannel, single-breasted, and is an 
excellent coat. 

19614. And much lighter than the great coat ?—Very 
much lighter. It is not longer than an ordinary pilot 
jacket sort of coat, and it is a great favourite. 

19615. (Chairman.) You had some bad shoes ?~Yes. 


19616. Particularly those from India?~Yes, they 
did not iast. 


19617. Had you used them before in India ?—Yes. 


19618. Were they different from the make you had 
there?+—Nou, I think they were just the same; the 
Cawnpore shoe, most of them, I fancy. 


19619. Wre complaints made of them in India when 
you used them before in India?—That I could not say. 
I think the chief thing that ruimed the shoes, especially 
in the early part of the war, was the marching early in 
the morning through the very wet grass, the leather 
bee ot get so very, very soft, and then with the con- 
esi ie of a man’s hay Peay the scrub and 

0e went very soon,/an f : 
therhbely amd: then ine a ae oe they often went at 

19620. I meant to ask whether it j 

: : was a general objec- 
‘aon you were taking to the shoes chade't Thdid. 68 
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whether it was on this special occasion /—It was on this. 
occasion only. en 

_ 19621. You cannot say that there was any difference 
in the make you réceived’ from those you' had had pre- 
viously in India.?—No, I could not.say that. i 

19622. (Sir Frederick Darley.)’ Was: it a shoe or an’ 
ankle boot?—A shoe. ; 

19623. (Chairman.) Do your men always wear shoes’? 
—Always. tel 
°19624. And the make apparently was not satisfac- 
tory?—It was not satisfactory. a e 
19625. Is that an Indian shoe or a British shoe also? 
—Well, they both seemed to be too roughly made up ;.. 
it refers to both of them. | 


19626. I suppose these were all hand-sewn shoes ?— 
That I could not say. y ticele 


19627. I ask the question because we were told that 
one of the reasons why shoes- were got from India was; 
that there was a difficulty in getting hand-sewn shoes.. 
Is it the case that the men even on trek have to. pay 
for their necessaries /—Yes. F 


19628. How is that carried out? Is an account kept 
against each man?—Yes, the colour sergeant keeps an: 
account against the men; the quartermaster finds out. 
what necessaries are required by the battalion, and’ 
indents for them, and then the individuals are charged. 


19629. What necessaries do you refer to?—Boots, 
spats, socks, shirts, mess-tins, and helmets princi- 
pally. I have a copy of a charge that was sent in 
against us for necessaries after we arrived at Bloemfon- 
tein with Lord Roberts, and those’ are the articles. 
specitied that we drew. . 


19630. (Sir John Edge.) If a man wears out his shoes. 
or his boots in campaigning over rough country sooner 
than be would on a barrack square, has he got to pay’ 
for the new shoes or boots ?—Yes. othe 


19631. (Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal.) They’ 
must pay for their shoes?—Yes, the men are charged: 
for them. 


19632. (Chatrman.) Is it an individual matter, that 
is to say, if half the men of a company have worn out 
their shoes, and the other half have not, is it charged 
against each individual?—Yes, the man that gets a 
pair of shoes.is charged for them. 4 


19633. That: must mean a great deal of accounting 7— 
Tt does especially om active service. J 


19634. (Sir Frederick Darley.) Who keeps those 
accounts /—The officer commanding the company and 
the colour sergeant. USES Chay 

19635. (Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal.) How 
many pairs of shoes or boots is a man allowed by the 
Government in the 12 months ?—On active service? 


19636. Yes, without paying for them?—When we 
started the campaign every man had one pair of shoes 
on his feet, and a second :pair in his kit; but when we 
started for’ Bloemfontein we had to leave the second 
pair of shoes behind, because there was not sufficient 
transport to carry them, so that a man started with the: 
shoes he stood up in, the best shoes he had, and those- 
shoes lasted the men until they got to Bloemfontein, 
but after that, from then onwards, shoes were drawn 
as they were required. There was no actual allowance. 
made. ; 


19637. (Chairman.) Does a man receive so many: 
shoes a year ?—Not on active service. — 


19638. In peace time ?—Yes, in peace time he does. 


ati (Sir John Edge) So. many shoes a year free? 
—Yes. 

19640. Is there no issue of shoes free on active ser: 
vice ?—Well, there was not until January, 1902, but 
from that date necessaries were replaced if the com- 
manding officer: certified that, they were. worn out: 
through fair wear and tear. 


19641. Then you got a free issue?—Yes, if I certified: 
that the articles indented for were worn out through 
fair wear and tear they were supplied free. 


19642. (Sir George Taubman-Goldie.) So that during 
the years 1900 and 1901 the men were, actually worse off 
pecuniarily, being om active service than they would 
have been during peace /—Yes, they were worse off from 


the money point of view. 
19643. (Sir Frederick Darley.) Did they have to pay: 
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for a tunic too?—They had no tunics out there; only 
the khaki jackets. 

19644. Had they to buy their khaki jackets ?—No, 
only’ the necessaries. , 
19645. (Sir George Taubman-Goldie.) Do you mean 
that the peace allowance of shoes was not issued to 
them during active service ?—I honestly could not say 
whether they were looked upon as a peace allowance, 
but from the time of our arrival at Bloemfontein on- 
wards until January, 1902, the men were charged for 
necessaries. resale: 

19646. Without any allowance being made at all?}—I 
never heard of any allowance. 


19647. (Sir John Hopkins.) What are they allowed in 
peace time—two pairs a year?—Two pairs a year. 
19648. (Chairman.) Surely they must have had those 
two pairs given them during 1900 and 1901?—I am not 
aware of it. . 


19649. You would probably have known if there had 
been a free issue of shoes?—I should have heard of it 
at the time, but I cannot remember at the present 


moment any free issue taking place prior to January, 
1902. 


19650. Could you ascertain?—Yes, I will ascertain, 
and let you know. 


19651. (Sir John Edge.) Would not your adjutant 
report to you if the usual free issue was not made?}— 
Yes, the quartermaster would. 


19652. And you do not remember getting a report 
of that kind ?—Well, there are so many things to re- 
member that it is rather hard to remember a little item 
- like that. : K 


19653. I thoroughly understand that, but you do not 
remember having a report that no free issue was made? 
—No, I cannot remember at this present moment. I 
may say that a charge was sent in for these necessaries 
I am talking about at Bloemfontein, and they have not 
been paid for yet, so that I have no doubt the payment 
will be allowed to lapse, and that that will constitute 
them a free issue. 


19654. (Sir Frederick Darley.) Has it been stopped 
out of the men’s wages already ?—No, and therefore 
that would make it so very difficult to recover the money 
now, because the men have gone to the reserve, and 
they have died, and I am afraid we could not get the 
money now even if we were told to. 


19655. (Sir George Taubman-Goldie.) But any shoes 
they drew between the time you reached Bloemfontein, 


ze January, 1902, were stopped out of their pay ?— 
es. 


19656. (Sir Frederick Darley.) Why are those things 
you have read out marked down as “necessaries” and 
not other articles of clothing?—I could not say why; 
they are laid down by Government as necessaries. 


_ 19657. And other articles of clothing are not ?—That 
is so. 
19658. (Chairman.) You said that a free issue could 


2 made on a certificate by the commanding officer ?— 
es. 


19659. After a march like that to Bloemfontein, would 
the commanding officer not have been justified in asking 
for a free isste then?—No, I could nut have done it 
then. 


19660. Why ?—Because I was nut allowed by the cloth- 
ing regulations. 


19661. The regulation of January, 1902, was a new 
regulation ?—Yes, in January, 1902, an order came out 
that the commanding officers could issue necessaries 
without payment if they certified that the articles re- 
quired were worn out from fair wear and tear while on 
active service. 

19662. And that order did not exist before ?—No. 

19663. So that at the time of the march to Bloem- 
fontein you could not have certified ?—I had not the 
authority to do it. 

19664. (Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal.) Were two 
pairs of shoes in 12 months the allowance in peace time? 
—Yes. 

19665. Even had those shoes been of good quality, 
which you say in the early part of the campaign they 
were not, would two pairs have been sufficient for the 
men for the work they had to do?—Do you mean 
during the march? 


20. 
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19666. In the 12 months?—No ; I should say that two 
pairs would not have been sufficient ; when we were 
on trek the life of a pair of shoes was 
miles. BF . 

19667. And yet under any circumstances they would 
have had to pay for any additional shoes they required ? 
—Yes, at that time. Oe 

19668. (Chairman.) The present accoutrements you 
think want improvement?—Yes, I think the present 
accoutrements are not very well balanced, and the pouch 
is not a good one for carrying ammunition in, it 1s 80 
very liable to drop out and get lost. 


19669. You prefer the bandolier ?/—Yes. 


19670. Were the food supvlies good ?—Yes, except 
that at the beginning of the campaign the salt, which I 
think a very important thing, was issued short. 


19671. Was that rectifed afterwards ?—Yes, later on 
we got ample. A 

19672. And as to tea, you think they had not as much 
as they should have had /—Yes, and the men are miser- 
able if they do not have their tea ; there is nothing they 
like so much. 


19673. (Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal.) You look 
upon that as one of the best stimalants possible during 
service ?—Yes, tea and sugar—sugar is a stimulant— 
not coffee. 


19674. The tea can readily be carried at any rate 7— 
Yes. 

19675. But the sugar not so well, perhaps P—No, it is 
rather harder to carry it. 


19676. (Chairmam.) And of good ammunition you 
always had plenty /—Excellent ; I do not remember any 
case of missfire—not one. 


19677. Are there any other remarks founded on your 
experience that you would like to make?—-With regard 
to the illness of the men, enteric ; I think a great deal 
can be done to keep enteric away. Of course it means 
great care and great trouble, but if latrines are dug 
sufficiently deep, and also urinals, and they are properly 
filled in, and the drinking water is boiled, and especially 
the men prevented when on the line of march from 
filling their flasks wherever they like—if those sort of 
points are looked after to a great extent enteric fever 
is kept away from the men. 


19678. Who has to look after them—the company 
officer ?—Yes. 


19679. Does he require any training in sanitation to 
enable him to do that work properly /—Well, they must 
know something about it, but as I say we were an old 
battalion who had been in India, and we knew all these 
things; we had practised them in India, and we reaped 
the benefit in South Africa. 


19680. Your officers you think had sufficient know- 
ledge ?—Yes. 

19681. And they were able to keep the men under 
control with regard to water supplies ?—Yes, the men 
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were very severely punished if they fell out and filled), 


their water-bottles from any puddle or water-hole we 
came across. 

19682. When you halted at night was the water supply 
taken possession cé by an officer and regulated ?—The 
first thing that happened was that there was a guard 
put over the water supply, and then it was drawn ; the 
company cooks were the first people to fill the camp 


kettles, and after they had got it the water-carts were . 


filled, and after that the beasts were watered; it 
depended on whether it was a water-hole or a stream, 


but there was always a guard over the camp water from — 


the time we got to a place until we left it. 


19683. And as much as possible was boiled ?—As far 
as possible it was boiled ; we were in a standing camp 
at Belfast for three months, and I got the General 
Officer Commanding there to make an extra issue of 
tea which we had boiled, and the men had it for their 
dinners in the middle of the day te make them drink 
boiled water. 

19584. (Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal.) Besides 
Seren bravely, you say your men marched well ?7— 

es. 

19685. And this you attribute to some extent to their 
wearing the kilt instead of the trousers ?—Yes. 


18986. The kilt is far better for marching than the 
trousers /—Yes. 


19687. You are entirely in favour of the kilt being : 


retained 7—Yes. 
3G 
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19688. (Sir George Taubman-Goldie.) We have had a 
good deal of evidence as to the want of initiative shown 
by junior officers ; had you any experience of that /— 
No, I cannot say I had, at any rate not in the early part 
of the war; latterly we got a great many very young 
officers, and they were rather inclined to be stupid, but 
they knew they had very good non-commissioned officers 
with them, and they would almost rather take an old 
colour-sergeant’s opinion than develop one of their 
own. They learnt quickly. 


19689. Have you thought out any system by which 
initiative could be inculcated in young officers better 
than at present? Is there any practical way of 
doing it?—One simply comes back to the facilities 
for training the men. If I had plenty of elbow room, and 
the country to send the men all over, I would tell a 
youngster to go away at such and such an hour, or to 
parade and go away and do such and such things, and 
he would be bound to learn then; he could not help 
himself. There are many ways of training these young 
officers and teaching them initiative if one had the 
opportunity. 

19690. (Sir John Hopkins.) Your company officers, 
the captains of companies, habitually drill their men 
nowadays, do they not ?—Yes. 


19691. By order ?—Yes. 


19692. And that you consider the best system ?—I do 
not make them drill the men at every parade, but the 
system we have gone on in my battalion, and which we 
have always gone on, is simply that the officer com- 
manding the company is responsible for everything in 
that company to me, and, of course, if I see that the 
training of that company is not being done, generally 
speaking, in a manner I approve of, I find fault with it, 
but as long as I see everything going on correctly I let 
him alone. That is the system that has always been 
followed in my battalion. 


19693. And under that system you think you get the 
best results ?—Yes, I think, certainly. 


19694. With regard to the payment of men in the 
field and elsewhere, do you find that the company 
officer has time to do it?—Yes ; of course when we were 
trekking much the men did not want money, and they 
would rather the money was kept, but when we got 
into a standing camp, or went in from the outlying 
districts to the line, the men wanted their money and 
they got it, and in standing camp there was plenty 
of time to pay the men. I never found the slightest 
difficulty under that head. 


19695-6. I ask this question with reference to another : 
Do you think the system would be improved regimentally 
if you had regimental paymasters as you used to have 
in the old days? He is simply there to issue cash to the 
officers commanding the companies ?—No, to relieve the 
officer in command of the companies. 


19697. (Viscount Esher.) He would be responsible for 
the pay sheets?—And he keeps all the company’s cash 
accounts, and the captain practically has very little to 
do with the payment of his company. 


19698. And the pay sergeant would also be relieved ?— 
Yes, I think that would be a very good thing; at present 
I think the pay sergeant has too much of his time taken 
up with the preparation of accounts, ledger work and 
clerking work, and he has no time to be in and out and 
about his company rooms looking after all these sort of 
things, and the recruits require so much looking after. 
The colour-sergeant is always in his bunk looking after 
accounts, and it would be the greatest blessing to the 
officer in command of the company to have the colour- 
sergeant more at his disposal. 


19699. (Sir John Hopkins.) Did you see in South 
Africa both systems of transport—the regimental system 
which you started with, and afterwards the general 
system of transport, introduced by Lord Kitchener and 
Lord Roberts? You started with regimental transport ? 
—Yes. 

Be And then it was made into general transport? 
—Yes. 

19701. Your regimental transport system was taken 
away ?—Yes, it was taken away and re-issued. 

19702. As Colonel of a regiment, which of the two 
systems do you prefer ?—May/I ask the date when the 
regimental transport was withdrawn ? 

19703. (Sir George Taubman-Goldie.) In January, 
1900?—TI honestly had no experience of the regimental 
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system, because we never had any trekking prior to the 
departure of Lord Roberts from Graspan to Bloemfon- 
tein, and by that time it was general transport. 


19704. (Sir John Hopkins.) If it is fair to go back ta 
India, what did you do in India? Was your system 
there regimental or general? — When we started for 
Tirah we marched up country with regimental trausport, 
and I do not know what happened afterwards; I was 
wounded, and did not go on. 

19705. What is your opinion, as the Colonel of a regi- 
ment, of the transport regimentally? Is it a good 
system ?—On active service ? 

19706. Yes ?—No, I prefer to have it in general trans- 
port. 

19707. (Sir Frederick Darley.) Is your regiment up to 
7 full strength?—No, we have just sent a draft to 

dia. 


19708. How many companies have you now ?_Bight 
companies in the battalion, four at Glasgow and four at 
Aberdeen. 


19709. If you had a system of paymasters for the regi- 
ment, that would release 16 men—eight officers and eight 
non-commissioned officers—to their proper duty ?—Yes. 


19710. Have you many men taken away from you 
doing not strictly military duty in the barracks, such as 
cleaning up barracks, carrying coals, and so on?—No, 
we are rather well off in that way in Glasgow. 

19711. How do you manage that ?—I am commanding 
the troops there, and I do not allow the men to go. 


19712. Who does the work?—Instead of having men 
always on fatigue work, I have one general fatigue on 
Friday afternoons, and by that means I keep the men 
more with their company during the remainder of the 
week. 


19713. So that they are able to drill better ?—Yes. 


19714. Would it not be possible to entrain, we will 
say, a company at a time, and send them some little 
distance out of Glasgow, as there is plenty of open 
ground in the vicinity of Glasgow where you could train 
the men ?—There is really no place round about Glasgow. 

19715. Within 20 miles of Glasgow there is surely open — 
country ?—Do you wish the companies to go in the 
morning and come back in the afternoon ? 


19716. Yes?—Honestly I do not know where the 
ground is, 

19717. I know ground certainly within 25 miles of 
Glasgow—moors?—The. company would have to be 
trained there and back, and that is an expense which I 
doubt if the Scottish District would meet. 


19718. (Sir John Edge). And you would have to get 
the consent of the owner of the moor?—Quite so. In 
Glasgow we cannot go off the high road; if a scout, or 
anybody like that, goes off the high road, there are 
complaints made, and I am written to at once. 


19719. (Sir Frederick Darley.) Then Scotland is a bad 
training ground for troops ?—Glasgow is. 


19720. (Viscount Esher.) Terms would have to be ar- 
ranged with certain landowners, but, so far as you 
know, no attempt has been made to come to terms with 
landowners within 20 miles of Glasgow ?—From my own 
knowledge I cannot say. 


19721. There is no want of training ground within 20 
miles of Glasgow if terms were arranged ?—Quite so. 


19722. You know that as a fact ?—Yes. 


19723. Within half an hour by train P—Within half an 
hour by train I dare say ground could be got, but I 
cannot say where; I could not point out any place we 
could go to. 


19724. (Sir John Edge.) I suppose a deer forest, for 
instance, would be an excellent training ground ?—Yes. 


19725. (Viscount Esher.) Is it satisfactory dividing 
your regiment into two and sending half of it to Aber- 
deen and half to Glasgow?—From the commanding 
officer's point of view it is not particularly satisfactory, 
because his one idea is to have his battalion together 
always, but Aberdeen is a very much better training 
place for the men than Glasgow is. ' 

19726. How do you manage? Do you leave the same 
companies there month after month, or do you change 
them about?—They only went up last week, but I 
believe the idea is that the companies are to be there 
permanently, 
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19727. You mean that your half battalion will remain 
there for the summer altogether ?—I fancy as long as the 
battalion remains with the headquarters in Glasgow. I 
have received no instructions whatever about it yet from 
Sir Archibald Hunter, but Aberdeen is a better training 
ground for soldiers than Glasgow, because there are links 
all along the seashore. 


19728. You have seen suggestions probably in the 
newspapers that an Army Corps should be permanently 
located in South Africa in time of peace for the purpose 
of training ?—No, I cannot say that I have seen it. 


19729. Anyhow, that suggestion has been made. From 
what you saw of South Africa, do you think it would 
make a fine training ground in time of peace ?—It would 
make an excellent training ground, but the country in 
South Africa is so different that the training the men 
would get in South Africa would not adapt them for 
fighting in Europe. 

19730. That is the point I wanted to put to you; you 
do not feel confident that the training which you give 
to the Gordon Highlanders if they were quartered in 
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South Africa in time of peace would be of much material 
assistance to them if they came to fight a European 
enemy ?—Oh, no; itis utterly dissimilar. 
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19731. How many years was your first battalion in jg yay, 1903. 


India before you went to South Africa?—I cannot be 
certain, as I was not with the battalion. I was with the 
second battalion always until 1895, but at any rate the 
battalion left in 1881-82 and went to Malta, and then 
to Egypt and back to Malta, and did Mediterranean 
work, and then went out to Ceylon, I think, in 1891 
or so. 

19732. They were away 10 or 11 years or more ?—Yes, 


19733. One of the objections which has been taken to 
that idea of locating an Army Corps in South Africa is 
that it might interfere with the recruiting, but I 
suppose it would practically make no difference, and the 
men would not mind if they were quartered in South 
Africa or in India ?—TI do not see why it should interfere 
with the recruiting. 

19734. (Chairman.) Is there anything else you wish 
to add ?>—No, I have nothing else to suggest. 


(After a short adjournment.) 


Colonel E. M. S. Crasse, o.3., called and examined. 


— 19735. (Chairman.) You were in command of the 3rd 
Battalion of the Grenadier Guards ?—Yes. 


19736. And they went out with the First Army 
Corps, did they +—They went out with the First Divi- 

sion. 

19737. You have been good enough to give us a précis 
of the evidence you proposed to give which perhaps it 
would be simplest to put in, and you can develop any 
point in connection with it ?—Certainly. 


Précis. 


In accordance with the desire of the Commission ex- 
pressed to me by their Secretary, I beg to offer the fol- 
lowing precis of my evidence on the points mentioned 
in the Secretary's memorandum. [I should, however, 
like to mention that from Christmas, 1900, to March, 
1902, I was away from my battalion, commanding a 
mounted column in Cape Colony, principally composed 
for some months of Imperial Yeomanry and Colonials. 
I returned to my battalion for the months of March 
and April, while in May I was in command of some 
3,000 infantry, covering 200 miles of blockhouse line, 
frem Thebus to Stormberg, and thence south, nearly to 
Queenstown, and I was in this position when peace was 
proclaimed. 


General Physique and Morale of the Men, and their 
Intelligence. 


The 3rd Battalion Grenadier Guards, whom I had the 
honour to command, were a particularly fine body of 
men. They had been weeded out before going to 
Gibraltar, in September, 1899, and were further 
selected when under orders for South Africa, and 
joined by a draft of about 400 Reservists. The bat- 
talion thus composed was naturally exceptionally good 
material, the men were strong and healthy, and the 
leaven of Reservists brought up the average of the men, 
and gave them all confidence, as well as adding to their 
sense of discipline. 

It may not be out of place here if I say a word or two 
‘on the subject of the Reservists. Whatever doubts 
there may have been as to the advantages of the short 
Service system, those doubts must now be thoroughly 
dispelled, once and for ever, in the minds of all who 
have seen our Army in South Africa. The Reservists 
<ame up almost to a man, rejoined, and fell into their 
places with a rvadiness and a discipline which left little 
to be desired. They were the backbone of the battalion, 
they maintainel its traditions, its discipline, and its 
fighting capabilities. The percentage of crime among 
them was very small indeed, they had not forgotten 
their duties, and their presence was in every way an 
advantage to the battalion. : 

On the other hand, the poorest material I had out 
‘there, was a draft of 600 who arrived early in 1902. 
They were nearly’all young soldiers of comparatively 
poor physique, and with but little discipline. 

The morale of the battalion was good, they were 

lucky, and keen soldiers with lots of dash, but 

oroughly under discipline. They had, as a whole, 
72¢, 


fair intelligence, while in some cases ability as section 
leaders was conspicuous. I should like here to say 
that after a considerable experience, both of disciplined 
and undisciplined troops, I believe that discipline is 
the mainstay of good troops, and however much we may 
shake out and expand our training, it must be founded 
on discipline if we mean to maintain the traditions of our 
Regular Army. 

On arrival in South Africa our troops had not been 
greatly practised in taking cover individually, but they 
very soon fell into the ways of the war we were carrying 
on, and took opportunity of protecting themselves, 
both by using natural cover as well as hasty entrench- 
ments. It must always be borne in mind that it is 
much easier to teach men to take cover, as a matural 
action, rather than to prevent their lingering too long 
in it, and of this our enemies gave us several instances. 
They could not be induced to leave their cover to attack, 
even when they had favourable opportunities. 


Future Training. 


I think the experience of the war teaches us that we 
want to give our junior officers initiative and respon- 
sibility. They have lots of pluck, and in many cases 
were fine leaders of men, through, of course, with no 
experience, while others only required a little of the 
experience which they could not fail to gain in South 
Africa to make them thoroughly efficient.. As a whole, 
those who served under me were excellent, and I con- 
sidered that I was thoroughly well served. Of course, 
if we can ingrain initiative and responsibility into our 
younger officers they will carry it on with them into 
the higher ranks, and thus a general improvement in 
the regimental officer will be attained, but I should like 
to make it thoroughly clear that I consider the material 
under me in the shape of young officers would have 


satisfied any commanding officer, and went far to ensure 


the success of the battalion. 

The responsibility of young officers and _ section 
leaders will naturally be increased by the greater ex- 
tension of the company in the field, due to the longer 
range and greater precision of modern firearms and 
smokeless powder; the more responsibility that can be 
devolved from the captain, first on to the subalterns as 
half-company leaders, and then on to the non-commis- 
sioned officers as section and sub-section leaders, the 
greater will be the intelligence and freedom shown by 
the company as a whole. 


Arms. 


The *303 Lee-Metford Rifle far exceeded the expecta- 
tions formed of it by many military experts. It appeared 
to suffer but little from the sand, and instead of getting 
out of order its somewhat complicated mechanism with. 
stood the alternate heat and cold, the rain and snow 
satisfactorily as a single loader; but the magazine 
eprings soon got weak, and often failed to feed up the 
eartridges properly. The excessive strain of nearly 
three years’ hard work and constant firing told con- 
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siderably on the grooves, but this might be expected 
with any rifled weapon, and, I believe, applies equally 


Clothing. 


upply of clothing and equipment sent from this 
Sudee Pe uth Africa appears to have been sufficient 
for the wants of the Army, and when units failed to 
receive necessary supplies the failure was due either to 
continuous marching away from the base, in the early 
part of the campaign, when the enemy were active 
against our lines of communication, or to rapid cross 
country marches, which prevented due warning being 
iven to the ordnance to send to a particular station. 
The quality of the serge khaki was not as good as the 
corresponding drill. 


Supplies. 


Good and plentiful as far as the men were concerned, 
except between Kroonstadt and Pretoria, when there 
was an unavoidable shortage. The troops were dis- 
tinctly better fed than in any previous campaign I have 
been in. 


Transport. 


At the commencement of the campaign each: unit 
had its own regimental transport, in which it took great 
interest, and which was in a thoroughly efficient state. 
In February, 1900, Lord Kitchener changed the system 
and made a fresh organisation, by which the transport 
was all given to units on the march, and taken away 
from those at rest, and thus the regimental transport, 
except as regarded the first line, ceased to exist. 
Although this action was. unpopular at the time, 
its results were far reaching, arid the success with which 
a largely increased force was moved and fed, amply 
repaid any temporary inconvenience. Mule wagon 
transport is by far the most efficient to accom- 
pany troops. Ox transport is too slow, and can, or 
rather should, only move late and early, resting through 
the middle of the day, and this arrangement does not, 
as a rule, suit the movements of troops. | If overworked, 
the oxen die rapidly. Mule pack transport’ is very 
valuable for small columns leaving the roads and 
traversing mountainous districts, but the number of 
animals required is much greater in proportion than 
when in draught, and sore backs are frequent. ‘The 
obstacles surmounted by the mule wagons and the dis- 
tance they travelled were truly astonishing. 


19738. You were with your battalion for most of the 
time, I think, in South Africa, but not the whole ?—I 
was with it for just over a year; then I was on column 
for a year and a quarter, and then I was with it again 
practically until I left South Africa in July, and during 
the last-time I was with it it was to a great extent 
nominal—that is to say my second in command was 
actually in command, because I had a good many other 
troops under me at that time. 


19739. In the first period what. service did this bat- 
talion see then ?—The battalion tought at Belmont, ai 
Modder, Magersfontein, the march to Bloemfontein, 
including Poplar Grove, and Dreifontein; then from 
Bloemfontein we went down south to Norvals Pont, but 
we did not see any fighting; we came back at once te 
Bloemfontein—we went down by train and came back by 
train. Then they went on the Dewetsdorp expedition, 
and back to Bloemfontein; then from Bloemfontein to 
Pretoria. From Pretoria we went to Diamond Hill; we 
then lay at Donkerhoek for a couple of months; from 
there we started off on trek to Komati Poort, which 
we reached on the 23rd of September, 1900. From there 
we came back at once to Pretoria, and were there for a 
month, making one small expedition; We saw no enemy, 
so that really it was of no importance. Then we went 
down to Springfontein, and remained there three weeks, 
after which we were sent to guard the drifts of the 
Orange River; the battalion remained guarding these 
drifts until De Wet entered the Colony for the first 
time, and then they were collected partly to me at 
Petrusville and partly to my second in command at 
Norvals Point. I then practically became column com- 
mander ; I took part of the battalion and various other 
details that were with me. 

19740. During the first part up to the taking of Pre. 
toria is the period which comes before us. You were 
quite satisfied with the behatiour of the men in your 


battalion ?—T consider I had an exceptionally good bat- 


talion, due very stronel td. M 
with them,’ °” ii e Reservists who were 
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-19741,. You think, very highly of the Reservists?—I 
think very highly indeed of the Reservists. epee 

19742. I think you put it that they were the backbone 
of the battalion ?>—Exactly so, 


19743. Some witnesses have spoken of cases in which 
there were a very large proportion of Reservists in the 
battalion, and that there was some little difficulty 
at first until the men had. re-accustomed them- 
selves to the work. Did you see anything of that?- 
No, 1 found no difficulty whatever. I found them on 
board ship at, Gibraltar, and when) they landed at. Cape 
Town every one of them was ready to take his place in 
the ranks as well as any other man. Gi 


, 19744. You mention, however, that. there was, later 
in the war, a draft that came out with which you were 
not so well satisfied P—Yes. ’ 


19745. What service had those men?—Those men 
fulfilled the conditions of active service, which were 
one year’s service in the ranks and 20 years of age, but 
beyond that, of course, they had done nothing ; they, 
had had a year’s service, and that was all that could 
be said for them. 


19746. But were they all 20 years of age?—I have 
every reason to believe so. 


19747. I suppose that as a rule a man in the Guards 
who is 20 years of age and has had a year’s service can 
be expected to be a man of pretty good physique and 
some discipline ?-—He should be a man of good physique 
and of very good discipline. 


_ 19748. Then how do you account for that draft being 
inferior in training ?—The numbers at home under in- 
struction with the home: battalion, which only had the 
ordinary staff of a battalion, prevented the men receiv- 
ing so thorough. a training as they would have had under 
ordinary circumstances. > 

19749. The numbers of men then were in excess of 
the ordinary establishment ?—Certainly, I am given to 
understand that there were over 5,000 men on the pay 
of the 1st Battalion Grenadier Guards at one time, and 
2,500 were actually serving with the colours. This 


was the only battalion of the regiment which was at 
home. 


19750. These soldiers of this draft of which you speak | 


ooh arrived early in 1902 ?—They arrived in J anuary, 


,19751. So that I suppose, they did not do much ser- 
vice ?—They did a great deal of blockhouse work; that 
was all that they did. They saw no fighting, except what 
fighting there was on the blockhouse lines—the taking: 
of Kritzinger, and such like. 


19752. So that your criticism of them is as regards the 
appearance of men, not as to any failure that took place 
in regard to them in South Africa ?—My criticism of, 
a is the result of my experience as a commanding 
officer, 


19765, (Sir John Hage.) Your criticism of the draft? 
— tes. 


_19754. (Chairman.) You mention here that you con- 
sider that discipline is the mainstay of good troops P— 
Most distinctly. 


19755. And that. therefore any system which did not 


provide for troops at the front coming out as disciplined 
troops would be unsatisfactory ?—Most certainly. 


19756. You speak of expanding the training; have vow 
any suggestions to make with regard to that?—T think 
I have spoken of that future training further on. 


19757. That was about officers, though, was it not ?— 
Yes. It applies, I think, very much to officers and men, 
There is no doubt about it that our training now in the 
first instance must be on a great deal larger front than 
it used to be. We must instil intelligence into our sub. 
leaders. But before we can attempt to do anything of 
that kind I am perfectly certain that we must have the 
men disciplined. The idea of obtaining an Army full of 
intelligence alone does not commend itself to me, It 
must be an Army which has discipline and intelligence, 


19758. But then to get discipline must you have the. 
same sort of training and drill, and so on; as you have 
had in the past?—You must commence with the sama: 
barrack-square drill that we have now. . 


19759. In order to get the discipline which you think 


so essential ?—Certainly. , | 
19760. And then, having got the men disciplined, you 
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should cultivate their intelligence to enable, them to act, 
on their own initiative P—As much as possible. 

19761. Can-you do it in the time? - What sort of time 
would you require to get a disciplined man, and then to 
cultivate his intelligence?—You ought to get a very 
good. disciplined man in a year, and with a certain 
amount of intelligence thrown in. I do not think that 
you want men who will always rush to the first bit of 
cover that they see, and there stick. You may notice 
I have spoken of that in my précis. It is exceed- 
ingly easy to teach. men to take cover,’ but it is not 
always so easy to gét them out of it. Nobody suffered 
from that more than the Boers did. They would go into 
a position, and no power on earth would get them out 
of it; I mean to advance against us.. IT put down one 
or two instances where they might very easily have 
created great havoc. There was one at Magers- 
fontein. If, when we retired from Magersfontein the 
Boers had chosen to. rush out of their entrenchments 
and get on to some rising ground, which we 
had, of course, to. yacate as we retired, they 
would have given us a bad time going back; 
and they would have been able to get back into 
their, entrenchments if) we had. made a counter 
attack, which we should have done, 
difficulty, and they could have inflicted very severe 
loss. But they were in their trenches, and out of 
their trenches they would not come. At another time 
when I was with the column they were very clever; they 
let my scouts go through them, and then held my 
scouts. I, having seen them go over the hill and go 
straight on, of course, thought everything was all right ; 
the scouts did not come back ; I thought they were just 
over the brow of the hill My advanced guard followed, 
were close up to the hill, and were met with very heavy 
’ fire. If, added to that, the Boers had charged them, I 
think I should have been in a very awkward place; as a 
matter of fact, my men formed up and made a flank 
attack, and in the evening, with 150 men, I had moved 
out between 400 and 500. Boers. That only shows’ that 
it is very difficult indeed, when you have your men safe 
behind cover, to get them to go out of it into the open 
to attack the enemy. That last incident was near 
Steynsburg, in May, 1901. , 


19762. Your speaking of these incidents heads me to 
ask you what do you think about the shooting of the 
Boers ?—The shooting of the Boers was goal with a small 
number, but indifferent with a large number. They had 
a certain number of picked shots who were very good 
indeed, but the numbers were not nearly on a parallel 
with the numbers of the men that they brought into the 
firing line. 

19765. How would they compare, then, with. the 
shooting on our side?—I think the shooting of the 
minority of the Boers was distinctly better than ours, 
but I do not think that the shooting of the majority of 
the Boers was any better than ours. 


19764. Had we any picked shots to compare with the 
Boers?—No, we had not adopted the sharpshooting 
system; that is to say, we had not any particularly 
picked scouts to go out on their own. I think that is a 
thing we ought to have. . 


19765. In the heavy fighting in Lord Methuen’s ad- 
vance for instance, was the Boer fire good on those 
occasions ?—I was not present at the battle of Modder 
River myself; I was down at Cape Town at the time, 
wounded, but from what I heard, at the battle of Modder 
River the Boer fire was not any better than it should 
have been. If it had been really very good, I 
think they would have inflicted a great deal more 
damage on us. And in the battle of Belmont, in the 
early hours of the morning, the Boer firing was very wild 
indeed. ' 

19766. Was that in consequence of our fire ?—I hardly 
know. But when the Boer fire first broke out all along 
the ridge it was, of course, a weak light, and I think 
that had a great deal to do with it. As the light im- 
proved I daresay their fire might have improved, but 
by the time that the light had got really good we had 
got on to the top, and the Boers were on the move. 
They took up other positions afterwards, and I do not 
know what they did, because I was wounded at the top 
of the first position. 


19767. Then were you not present at Magersfontein ? 
—Yes, I was back at Magersfontein. 

19768. What was the case there ?—It is the custom on 
active service always that in a brigade each battalion 
leads in turn each day, and it so happened that on that 
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day we were the:third battalion, and therefore we were; 
in reserve. The Scots Guards were sent away on to the, 


left, and. the two, Coldstream. battalions were,employed. Crabbe, €.B. 
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in front. ‘ 
work, in fact, they saved the battle of Magersfontein ; | 
but.we were in the rear and really had. very little to do..: 
I think I had only three casualties all the.time.., 


19769: Have you reason to believe that the fire’ of the ° 
Boers’ was good on that occasion?—I have reason to 
believe it was very fair, very fair indeed. _ They were all: 
entrenched, . Their fire out in the open is not good.  “’ 


19770. Why ?—They want cover. They are all right 
when they have got it. 


19771. (Sir John Edge.) They cannot shoot well, ex-: 
cept from cover ?—No only from cover. 


19772. (Chairman.) And the rifle you think did well? 
—Our rifle I thought did remarkably well. I was very 
highly impressed with it. I have been connected with 
musketry for most of my soldiering, and I was very 
highly impressed with the results. 


19775. We have heard something about some defective 
sighting. Did you come across anything of that kind 1 
—No, I cannot say that I did. 

19774. The clothing and supplies you were satisfied 
with 7—Yes, I think that considering the exigencies of” 
the campaign, there was nothing to complain of in the 
way in which we got our clothing, or in the quality of it. 
I have noted that at one time the serge was better than 
at another. And as regards supplies, undoubtedly they 
were a wonderful success. 


19775. As regards transport, there was a change made 


Ls which there are two different opinions, I believe ?— 
es. ' ' 


19776. I understand that though you have a high. 
opinion of regimental transport, you still think that the 
general transport system was the. most effective for the 
circumstances /—Under the circumstances of the cam- 
paign, yes; but please do not take it as my opinion that’ 
regimental transport should’ always be done away with, 
and that general transport should take-its place. 


19777. I wanted to bring that out, because I was not 
quite sure ?—No, only with regard to this special cam- 
paign in which we started, say, with 50,000 men, and! 
had to expand our transport, which was, very difficult 
to create, into sufficient for 200,000 men. Then the 
general system of taking all the transport. away from. 
any unit that was at rest for a short time, and giving it 
to the units that were going to move, acted most success- 
fully. 


19778. But is not that underlying the whole system ~ 
of regimental transport; that it may be taken away at: 
any time from a battalion that is in quarters /—Yes, 

that does underlie it to a certain extent, of course; but,. 

on the other hand, supposing you are going to move, 

you require to have your transport in good condition, 

and that is not likely to be the case if you are 

dependent on what is sent back from other units which 

have just completed a march. 


19779. Then I understand that to mean that for the 
general system of the Army you prefer to retain regi- 
mental transport ?—Yes. 


19780. With the ordinary arrangements for supply 
parks and supply columns ?—Yes. 

19781. Is there anything else you would like to add? - 
—I do not think so. You have, of course, the condi- 
tions of service under which the men went out there; 
that you probably would have had from plenty of other 
people. 

19782. Yes, we have had that ?—Unless you want to 
hear anything about the column, I think for the batta 
lion I have given you all the information I can. ~~ 


19783. The column you commanded ?—Yes. 
19784. That was after Pretoria ?—Yes. 


19785. Of course, so far as the military operations are 
concerned that is outside our reference; but if there 
is any question with regard to your experience in com- 
mand of the column it would be quite competent for us 
to go into that?—I did not know whether you were 
taking evidence on the subject of Yeomanry. 


19786. Certainly*—I had a good many Yeomanry 
with me nearly the whole time. 


19787. Certainly we shall be glad to hear you if you 
have anything to say on that point. Which Yeomanry 
was it *+—-With my first column I had some of the first 
Yeomanry, the 65th and the 71st; the 65th were the 
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Leicestershires, and the 71st the London Sharp- 
shooters. ‘They were both very fine bodies of men, 


and they were, for Yeomanry, very well disciplined. 
They were some of the first Yeomen that went out, and 
they were troops that any man might be very uankful 
to have; they were very valuable. Later on, with the 
second column, I got four companies practically 
straight out from England of the second Yeomanry ; 
that is to say, they had been for, I think, three weeks 
at De Aar, fitting out and doing a little training, and 
the difference was very marked indeed. They were not 
the same class of man as the first Yeomanry ; they were 
not the same class of officers as the first Yeomanry ; 
they were absolutely ignorant of the rudiments of 
soidiering. They were the 99th, the 104th, the 105th, 
and the 111th. 


19788. And did they improve 7—They improved very 
much indeed. Some of them turned into very useful 
soldiers. 


19789. Did you have them for some considerable 
time +Yes, I had some of them for nine months. 


19790. And by the end of that time they had become 
efficient?—-By the end of that time they were quite 
useful, The 104th and the 105th both did me very good 
work on several occasions. 


19791. And it was more the fact that they had come 
out without the necessary training than the class of man 
which was the cause of their being inferior to the first 
Yeomanry ?—The class of man would never have come 
up to the class of man of the first Yeomanry. 


19792. He did not know so much about horses ?/—He 
knew nothing about horses, as a rule, nothing at all, 
and he had not nearly so much intelligence as the first 
Yeomanry. From the first Yeomanry, you would get, in 
their own language (it was not military language), a 
pretty good idea of what they saw going on, and you 
would not get that from the others. 


19793. But would you get as much from the second 
“Yeomanry as you would get from an ordinary soldier? 
-—Oh, no. 


19794. Not an ordinary private ?7—No. not an ordinary 
yprivate who had been out there any time. 


19795. But then, of course, they had not been out 
‘there any time?—No, I do not think you would get as 
much from them as you would get from an ordinary 
private under any circumstances. 


19796. You think they must have been recruited from 
a lower class than the ordinary soldier ?—I think they 
came out entirely for the 5s. a day, whereas the first 
Yeomanry came out to serve their country. 

19797. I was not comparing them so much with the 
first Yeomanry as comparing them with the recruit that 
you get for the Army: 


19798. (Sir John Hopkins.) Say your draft of 600 ?— 
I should say they came from the same class as they 
did, put then, of course, they had not had the advantage 





of the training that even they had had. 


19799. (Sir Frederick Darley.) What has become of 
that draft of 600; are they incorporated in the battalion 
mow #—Yes, they are incorporated in the regiment now. 
I cannot say whether they are quite all in the third 
‘battalion now. I do not suppose they are. 


19800. Can you say how they have turned out? 
—They improved, because they improved before I left 
South Africa. 

19801. Are they now, ad. vou think, efficient men 
for such a regiment as the Grenadier Guards ?—I should 
think they might possibly have got up to the average 
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standard by now. You will understand I left the batta- 
lion in South Africa, and-therefore, of course, I do not 
know very much of what has gone on since. 


_ 19802. In point of fact, what they wanted was train- 
ing and discipline/—Yes ; but if you want to know 
more about that draft, 100 of them went to the second 
battalion, and Colonel Lloyd can tell you his experiences 
of that 100 if you thought the matter worth pursuing. 


19803. (Sir John Hopkins.) We have had some evi- . 
dence about the company officers paying their men, and 
also some evidence on the part of some officers that a 
regimental paymaster attached to a regiment would be 
a great improvement, especially in the field, in connec- 
tion with the payments of money to the men when 
required, Have you any views about that?—I do not 
think that that quite refers to the Brigade of Guards, 
because our quartermasters are our acting paymasters. 


19804. (Sir Frederick Darley.) Then your captains do 
not pay the men ?—Yes, the captains pay the men, but 
get their money from the quartermaster. 


19805. (Sir John Hopkins.) The quartermaster pre- 
pares the pay sheet, I suppose ?—The captains of com- 
panies prepare their pay lists, and then their pay lists 
go into the quartermasters, and are checked by them 
—they have a paymaster-sergeant. / 

19806. Do you find that that system works well ?— 
Very well indeed. 


19807. Your system now, I presume, is that the com- 
pany officers drill their companies. They get their 
company as a company, and drill it as a company ; that 
is the case, is it not ?—They train it as a company during 
company training. ‘ 


19808. Is that under recent regulations ?—They have 
trained their company at company training for a good 
many years—I should be afraid to say how many. The 
company training is expanded more or less, and has been 
expanded a good deal at different times. 


19809. And you find that an efficient way of drilling 
the company ?—I think there is no question about it. 
The captain should have the absolute command of his 
company. 

19810. In respect to drill and all other matters ?—In 
respect to everything. 


19811. (Sir George Taubman-Goldie.) Between the 
time when you arrived in South Africa and the arrival 
of this draft in 1902, had you other drafts arriving ?7— 
Yes. 

19812. On two or three occasions?—Yes, we had 
several. 


19813. Can you carry your mind back to the condi- 
tion of those drafts one after the other as they came? 
—They were all fairly good drafts; there were a good 
many Reservists in them all. 


19814. And what about those who were not 
Reservists ?—They were a better class than the 1902 
men. 

19815. But they were as yood as those you took out 
wi you, perhaps?—I have nothing to complain of in 
them. 


19816. Had they all had a year’s training 7—Yes. 
19817. And they were all over 20 years of age?— 
That was the stipulation under which they came. 


19818. That is what I wish to know. Was that regula- 
tion carried out in the drafts between the time you came 
there and 1902 ?—As I understand it, yes. 

19819. So far as you could judge of the men’s aga 
that seemed to be so?—Yes. 
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Major-General R. S. S. Bapun-PoWELL, ©.B., called and examined. 


19820. (Chairman.) You have been good enough to 
prepare a précis of the evidence which you are prepared 
to give ; if you have no objection, we would like to put 
it in as a preliminary statement, and you can develop 
any points of the evidence as you go along?—If you 
please. 


SumMary or INFORMATION. 


The Commission asks to be informed on the following 
points : 

1. What steps were taken before the war to raise, 
organise, and equip my frontier force. (See I.) 


2. Preparations for the defence of Mafeking. (See II.) 


3. Deductions as to the use of artillery, and tactics 
under modern conditions. (See III.) 


4. Future training of officers and men. (See 1V.) 


5. Any views regarding organisation of Colonial forces 
of a similar kind for future wars. (See V.) 


Duties from which my experiences were gained. 


My experiences are derived from the following duties 
with which I was successively engaged : 


1. Organising frontier force from 25th July to llth 
October, 1899. 


2. Defence of Mafeking, 12th October, 1899, to 17th 
May, 1900. ' 


3. Independent mixed column in northern Transvaal ‘ 
18th May to 21st October, 1900. 


4. Organising and directing action of South African 
Constabulary, 22nd October, 1900, to end of war (and 
its peeanes administration up to 18th February, 
1903). 


Instructions. 


Preliminary Instructions for Frontier Force: I was 
sent out to South Africa on special service in July, 1899, 
with instructions to raise a force of two regiments of 
mounted rifles for the defence of Rhodesian and 
Bechuanaland frontier. 

In the event of war, to organise the local armed 
forces of those countries ; to keep the natives in order, 
and, especially, to draw as large a force of Boers as 
possible from opposing the British on their southern 
borders. ; 

I was employea by the Colonial Office, lent by the 
War Office. 


I.—NaRRATIVE OF ORGANISATION OF FRONTIER ForczE. 


On arrival at the Cape I found very little help 
possible from the Army, and therefore went to Bula- 
wayo, where I obtained from Colonel Nicholson, Com- 
maridant-General of the British South African Folice, 
the equipment I required from his reserve stores. 

About 20 special service officers were sent out from 
the Army to join me in South Africa. The seniors were 
Colonel (now Major-General) Plumer and Colonel Hore, 
and to these I assigned the command of the two new 
regiments respectively. . 

We raised men by sending officers to recruit in the 
principal towns of Cape Colony. 

Equipment we got together from both Army Ordnance 
and from the British South African Police. 


Remounts we got principally through the Army 
Remount Department. 

Transport and supplies mainly by local purchase 
(before the dealers had made the “ corners” which after- 
wards raised prices). 

We made the headquarters of the two regiments at 
Bulawayo and at Ramatlabama (Bechuanaland Protec- 
torate) respectively. (The latter place was chosen 
because we were not allowed at Mafeking, that is, within 
the Cape Colony border.) 

We framed our constitution and discipline on the 
Cape Mounted Rifles Act. 

We formed the regiments, 450 strong, into four 
squadrons, each under !mperial Army oiticers, the troops 
under Colonial officers. 

Decentralisation of duties and responsibilities was 
instituted as far as consistent with a standard efficiency. 
Junior officers were made responsible for the training of 
their units and for their efficiency in all respects. The 
simplest possible form of drill was employed. 


By these methods satisfactory results were attained 
in a remarkably short space of time. Both regiments 
were equipped and trained so as to be effective in the 
field by the end of September, that is, in a period of 
two months from first starting to organise. 

Efficient farriers were our great difficulty, and had 
to be drawn to a large extent from the Army. Signallers 
we trained in the force. 

Hospital equipment was improvised with the sama 
difficulty. 

As for artillery, we had in Bulawayo several small 
guns of various calibres, all more or less obsolete in 
pattern. In Mafeking we had four 7-pounder ml. 
guns with a range of 2,500 yards. (We were informed 
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that two 5-inch howitzers would be added to our arma- 


ment, and framed our scheme of defence on that sup- 
position, but when the guns arrived a few days before 


hostilities we found that by an error the wrong code- 
word had been used, and our 65-inch guns were 


7-pounders of short range.) 


As prospects of hostilities increased arrangements; 


were made by which the two regiments with their staffs 
became the nuclei of stronger forces to be formed by 
the addition of local police and volunteers in case of 
necessity. 

As war became imminent I saw that even with these 
additions to its strength my total force would be too 
weak to effect anything if scattered over the whole 
border (500 miles). 

I therefore asked for more mounted men and some 

ns. 
pie these were not available I decided to concentrate 
my two forces (of about 600 men each), at Tuli and 
Mafeking respectively, as being, for various reasons, the 
most important points to hold. 


We also improvised six armoured trains for the pro- 
tection of the railway between Bulawayo and Mafeking, 
for which Colonel Nicholson organised a small inde- 
pendent force. 

Having served with Colonel Plumer in the Matabele 
campaign, I knew his exceptional capabilities, and 
handed over to him complete control of the northern 
(or Rhodesian) force in the event of my being cut off in 
Mafeking. 


I went to Mafcking myself because I considered it the 
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important point on the frontier, for the following 


reasons :— 
1. Mafeking had long been a bone of contention 


between Boers and British, and was full of stores, and_ 


would therefore be an attraction for.the Boers. . 


2. It contained valuable railway works and material 
(valuing over £130,000) which must be guarded. 


3. As the chief town and market, and seat. of Govern- | 


ment, the large tribes of the north-west considered it 
to be the hub of the universe, and if we failed to remain 
in power there our prestige would be lost, and there 
would be, very probably, a general native rising against 
us in Bechuanaland and Rhodesia. 


4. A mounted force in Mafeking would be strategi- 
cally. well placed for cutting the lines of communication 
ot any Boer moves from the Transvaal against Rhodesia 
or against Vryburg, or Kimberley ; and would threaten 
Pretoria itself (@ la Jameson raid), unless watched 1n 
force. 

II.—PREPARATIONS FOR’ SIEGE. 


Mafeking is an open town,, 1,000 yards square, popula- 
tion, 1,000; native town haf a mile south-west, popula- 
tion 6,000. Open country all round. 

Force about 700 trained men (Protectorate Regiment, 
British South African Police, Cape Police Volunteers, 
etc.) ; 500 Town Guards, railway men, refugees, etc. ; 
300 native cattle guards. 

Armament, rifles, Lee-Metford and Martine Henry in 
equal proportions ; 600 rounds per rifle. 

Artillery, four 7-pounder m.]. guns, two 1-pounder 
Hotchkiss, one 2-inch Nordenfeldt, six 503 Maxims. 

Up to within a few days of the war we could not do 
much preparation openly, owing to fear of the Cape 
Government; but we got in four months’ supplies for 
men and horses, part locally purchased, part sent up by 
Colonel Bridge, Army Service Corps, from the Cape. 

We had spies and intelligence agents out across the 
border, and scouts in various directions, and were thus 
kept well informed of the Boers’ doings. 

We laid dummy mine fields round the place. 

In the middle of September Colonel Vyvyan secretly 
organised the Town Guard, and stored arms and ammu- 
nition ready for use in the town. Spies and suspects 
were watched. ! 

At the end of September I was transferred with my 
force to be under the orders of the General Officer Com- 
manding in South Africa. 

A few days before the war was declared we sent away 
170 women and children to the Cape. ae 

We dug bomb-proof galleries for the remaining 600 
women and children who were placed under the manage- 
ment of the Mayor, Mr. Whiteley. : , 

Fortified Cannon Kopje. Laid defence railway line 
round north-east front of town. 

Took over all supplies in the town and all market 
gardens, and put inhabitants on rations (on payment). 

Increased hospital accommodation. Instituted. Court of 
Summary Jurisdiction, Dug wells for alternative water 
supply. 

Made a circle of independent earthworks round the 
town, giving a perimeter of six miles (which was at first 
considered by some officers to be too large, but which 
eventually had to be extended to nearly 10 miles before 
the town was out of enemy’s rifle fire). 

Siege of Mafeking. 

I presume a detailed narrative of the siege is not 
required. 

Its phases were as follows: In October-November 
Cronje invested the place with 8,000 Boers. He 
attempted several attacks unsuccessfully, and after a 
month withdrew nearly 5,000 of his men to Kimberley. 

From November to January Snyman pushed his works 
nearer, but we, on the other hand, pushed out works to 
counteract this, and in January, February, March 
gained ground, until we had added four miles to our 
original perimeter. 

On 12th April Eloff made his attack into the middle 
of the place, and found himself encircled there, and 
had to surrender. 

A week later Plumer and Mahon joined hands and 
effected our relief. Plumer had, in spite of the enemy, 
continually in superior: numbers, established himself 
1% poms weeks past in our neighbourhood, Had the 

niihea ppeed we had made plans for breaking out of the 
ies our provisions failed, probably about 10 days 

Our ration at this period was: 


3 lb. horse sausage or 
meat, 602. oat cake, 8 


3 pints sowens, $oz. tea. 
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Boer numbers contained on their North-West Frontier. 


The total force of Boers against us on the northern 
frontier for the first six weeks of the war amounted to 
over 11,000. 

‘I presume there is no need for me to describe the work 
of the Rhodesian column of my force, of which you will 
have had General Plumer’s evidence. 


IIJ.—Ussr or ARTILLERY. 


Those who have sat under artillery fire are probably 
as good judges of its effects as the trained artillery 
officers who direct the fire. 

It was calculated that 1,300 rounds from a 94-pounder 
and over 20,000 other shells were fired into Mateking. 

The Boers had, as a rule, 8 to 10 guns against us in 
Mafeking, including one 94-pounder Creusot, three 
15-pounder h.v. guns, two pom-poms, and some old 
9 and 7 pounders. 

They used these guns principally 
of three, of various calibres. 

The chief fault of their gunnery was want of concen- 
trated or systematic fire on any one point. Generally, 
when they began to have an effect on one spot they 
changed their target to some other. Also, they never 
burst shrapnel over us, which would have been effective. 
The guns we liked least were the pom-poms, as they 
opened suddenly from unexpected points; they found 
their target quickly, and were demoralising; but the 
pO) men-killing effect of the guns was comparatively 
small. } 

Our own armament was most inferior, but in spite 
of this it was wonderful what good effects it achieved 
through intelligent, non-regulation method of use (such 
as taking the guns out quietly by night to a prepared 
masked position, lying low all day until they were in 
the eye of the setting sun, firing through blankets at 
night, etc., etc.). (See Heading VI., paragraph d.) 


in pairs or in groups 


IV.—PrincipLes oF FuTuRe TRAINING OF OFFICERS _ 
AnD Men. 


Junior officers should be given responsibility from 
their first entry into the service. They should be made 
to really command their unit, however small, and be 
answerable for its efticiency and success. ‘hey will 
thus be able to command any isolated position, or in 
crises. 

The large majority of officers are keen enough and 
intelligent enough, but want to be given a real job in 
which to make their name, and develop their. profes- 
sional interest. The so-called chain of responsibility is 
too often one of irresponsibility. Resource and cunning 
in the field should be encouraged, especially at man- 
cuvres. Barrack-square drill, and deadening routine 
should be reduced as much as possible, and competition 
introduced to a greater extent into practices tending 
to perfect men, whether in riding, shooting, skill at 
arms, detached duties, an increased individual intelli- 
gence if essential to work in the field. With officers 
accustomed to work on, their own responsibility, and 
with men using their own intelligence working under 
them, senior officers will be able with confidence to give 
their subordinates a free hand in carrying out their 
orders for co-operative movements, or for special 
ventures unhampered by the usual (and so often fatal) 
tugs on the check strings. 

For better economy more attention should be given in 
the education of junior officers in book-keeping and 
store accounting, etc., and if some method might be 
devised by which senior officers had an interest in 
making out the annual estimates, it is probable much 
economy would thus be gained. | ; 


V.—Best Mernop or RaAlIsInc, ORGANISING, AND 
Equipping ConontaL Forcrs or THE SAME Kinz. 


Arrangements should be made in peace time by which: 
a commando law or militia or volunteer organisation 
should ensure the nucleus of a force, with a trained 
Army officer as adjutant to each unit, and an experienced 
Army officer as Inspector-General, the whole organisa- 
tion being capable of extension in time of war.. Horses. 
and transport should be registered and reserve equip~ 
ment should be kept in ordnance stores for the numbers 
that would require it. Unless some such measures are, 
taken it means a great expense of suddenly raising a 
force, and training and organising with inadequate 
means ;.and the employment of a number of Imperial 
Army officers, whose services can ill be spared at such 
a time frora their own regiments. Under such circum- 
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stances a certain proportion of Army officers, practically 
up to half, is necessary first for moral effect in gaining 
the confidence of the untrained men and officers ; 
secondly, in the practical fact of saving waste in the 
systematic care of stores, supply accounts, etc. 

The most convenient organisation for rapid training 
and use in the field is the troop of about 80 to 100 men, 
subdivided into about 10 combatant squads of a corporal 
and six men, every man horsed; each troop an inde- 
pendent unit with its transport, medical orderly, 
famrier, saddler, pay-sergeant, etc. The squad to be the 
permanent unit in the troop whether for work in the 
field or in camp, or for patrols, outposts, and other 
detached duties. These small units, with good men in 
responsible charge, very rapidly acquire efficiency 
when the organisation has to be hurried (compare 
South African Constabulary.). 

These troops can. be at any time combined to act as 
squadrons, or can be immediately dispersed to perform 
independent duties if required. 


VI.—Derpvctions anp NOTEs. 


(a) Mounted Troops.—The results of experiences with 
the mounted irregular forces which I had from Aus- 
tralia, Canada, and South Africa, working both inde- 
pendently and at other times in co-operation with other 
armies, have generally tended to confirm theories formed 
before the war rather than to start any widely new 
ideas, particularly regarding cavalry. 

I am not, therefore, regarding the South African 
War as necessarily providing a law for all future cam- 
paigns, 

Cavalry are more essential in modern war than they 
ever were before, both for extended strategical moves, 
’ for wide reconnaissance, for distant raids, and for tacti- 
cal flanking operations beyond those nearer tactical 
combat duties for which mounted infantry are designed. 

(Except the Tugela Heights, no big fight in this war 
was won without the aid of cavalry.) 

In both my forces from want of cavalry we had to 
try to get cavalry work out of troops which were in 
reality mounted infantry, and though they worked 
splendidly to attain the required results, it was not the 
same ‘ 

Efficient horsemastership is essential to success for 
cavalry. This cannot be picked up at once by hastily 
organised troops. It is a matter of experience and 
training (which even yet requires developing in the 
cavalry). ’ 

The particular arm with which they appear on the field 
is not so essential to success as their ability to be there 
on a sound horse at the right moment. And in any case 
they must be able to shoot, 

The steel arm, whether sword, lance, or bayonet, must 
be sharp. A really good swordsman is most difficult to 
train. No amount of the usual barrack-square sword 
exercises will ever make a swordsman, but an indifferent 
swordsman with a sharp sword has the advantage over a 
fair swordsman with a blunt. one. Very few of our 
officers or men knew how to sharpen a sword or how to 
keep it sharp on service. 

(b) Field Movements and Detached Duties—One prin- 
ciple may be applied for all field movements, detached 
duties, etc., and it is easily picked up by all ranks— 
namely, the employment of units in an irregular 
triangle or diamond shape. 


[I 


This general prin- 
ciple applies equally 
for all units, from a 
Division down to. the 
individuals of a patrol, 
whether in action or 
on the march, or in 
the disposition of de- 
fence works or of defen- 
sive camps or outposts, 
&e. 


is on 


Distances and intervals vary according to the strength 
of a force, the nature of the country, etc. i 

It fronts in every direction, and automatically sup- 
plies supports and reserve. 

(c) Field Works.—The old regulations teach some 
rather dangerous principles. Field works should, as a 
rule, face in all directions (of all the many hundred works 
so made we had in Mafeking, Rustenburg, and all over 
the country in the Constabulary, we never lost one work, 
though they were often held by very small squads and 
attacked by very large numbers of the enemy). 
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The so-called Boer trench is a good one in certain 
positions, but requires a command amongst high grass, 
ete. It is often useful to leave bush and other cover 
standing in the immediate neighbourhood of the trench 
to afford concealment. The Boers pushed their entrench- 
ments against Mafeking close up at the front were we 
least expected them, because of the open flat ground. 
They effected this by night, each man carrying a spade 
and half a dozen sandbags, and by dawn they had erected 
a very fair fort. The trench used by the Constabulary 
was a long narrow one shaped in the form of a Oor an 8, 
length 6ft. to every man occupying the trench (so that 
they can sleep in it), 2ft. 6in. wide at base, roofed in with 
a splinter-proof roof; command usually about 2ft. Re- 


serves of water, food, ammunition in each work.: 


Covered way to kitchens and latrines. 

Wide and low loopholes are a necessity for effective 
shooting, and to prevent a panic inside an enclosed 
work; 4ft. in place of 4in. recommended as proper 
width. 


(d) Artillery—The want of a light and extremely 
mobile gun was very much felt. Such is made by Arm- 
strong, namely, the 3-pounder quick-firing gun, with a 
light carriage capable of being carried on pack-saddle. 
Range about 4,500 yards, firing shrapnel bursting at 
3,000 yards. 

It has to be, and has been, realised that the real effect 
of artillery fire is practically its moral effect, and a 
mobile quick-firing gun does as much damage as heavier 
ordnance, but has the merit of being transportable over 
any kind of ground by night, and it is by night that 
mounted raids, etc., have to be continually carried out. 


(e) Reserves of Equipment.—Such reserves of saddlery, 
arms, ammunition, boots, clothing, bandoliers, ete;, 
should be kept up 1: vhe Colonies. 


(f) Local Supplies.—Arrangements are desirable by 
which “corners” by “operators” in local supplies of 
transport, food, forage, etc., can be prevented at the 
outbreak of war. 


(g) Imperial Forces in Colonies.—An ordinance is de- 
sirable by which Imperial Forces may be raised or located 
in British Colonies, (Compare difficulties previous to 
Mafeking.) 

(h) Farriers.—The want of good shoeing smiths and 
farriers was much felt in first organising. 

(1) Discipline.—Adequate deterrent field punishments 
are much needed. 

The powers of officers require increasing for detach- 
ments on service, 

The officer commanding should have powers of dis- 
missal, 

(j) Recruiting.—Finger-prints.—It is worth consider- 
ing a system of finger-print registration which will 
prevent re-enlistment in other corps of undesirables. In 
the recruiting for the Constabulary it was found useful 
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in preventing personation and in allowing signatures for . 


illiterates or native employees, for identification pur- 
poses, pay receipts, etc. 


(k) Saddlery.—We have tried most kinds, including 
regulation cavalry, mounted infantry, Indian cavalry, 
Lock Elliot, Canadian, Mexican, Austrian, Australian, 
and Colonial patterns. The latter gave the fewest sore 
backs, was the most popular, and does not admit of 
excessive extra kit being carried. 


() Firing Mounted.—Firing mounted was successfully 
practised in the South African Constabulary, and was 
very effective in action. 


(m) Transport.—For the more efficient and economical] 
work I had proposed to try mules three abreast for two- 
wheeled vehicles, and three or four abreast for four- 
wheeled vehicles ,but had not started the experiments 
when I left South Africa.. 


19821. You went out to South Africa, I think, in 
July, 1899 ?—Yes. 


19822. And the object of your going out was to raise 
two regiments, was it not?—Yes; originally they told 
me to raise one, and then when T got out there I got 
orders to raise a second. ; i 


19823. Have you got the precise instruction 
received ?—No, they were Baar or less Nees 
ally with regard to the point that-I was to ice these 
regiments for the defence of the border, and to detain 
as many Boers up there as possible if war came on 
That was a verbal instruction from Lord Wolseley. — 


19824. You had a letter of instructions, I think i 
<, which 
pes Plumer saw ?—Yes, I had a letter of instruc- 
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19825. Besides that there were these verbal instruc- 
tions ?—Yes, that was impressed upon us more than 
anything, to contain as many Boers up that way as 
one could, in addition to defending the frontier, of 
course, and keeping the natives in order, so that they 
did not rise in Rhodesia and the Bechuanaland Pro- 
tectorate. 


19826. You were under the Colonial Office?—Yes, lent 
by the War Office. 


19827. And how long did that position continue ?— 
Up to the middle of September ; towards the end of 
September I was handed over to the Army with my 
force complete. 


19828. Then you became part of the force in South 
Africa 1—Yes. 


19829. You have given us the headings of the manner 
in which the frontier force was organised. Are there 
any points which you would like to develop in that 
matter !—The difficulties in starting a force like that 
were that there was no organisation in the country to 
work upon. One could not get supplies of equipment 
ready ; there were no reserves practically in the country, 
except by chance. There was nothing regularly and 
systematically laid down for raising a force like 
that. There was a great difficulty in getting officers 
ready made. You had to draw on England, on the 
Army, for officers to organise the force, because Colonial 
officers are excellent men for leading troops in the 
field, but naturally they have had very little experience 
in raising a force, and especially in training the men 
carefully in the essential points (and not the minor 
drill, which is so unnecessary), and in keeping accounts 
of stores and equipment. That is where we found 
they were so wasteful; they had no idea of keep- 
ing accounts either of stores or supplies or of issuing 
supplies on any kind of economical system. You had, 
therefore, to have Imperial officers'from. the Army just 
at the time when they were most required for their own 
regiments. 

19830. Had you enough Imperial officers?—We had 
just enough to go on with, but the officers from the 
Army only formed from about one-third to one-half 
our strength. 


19831. You had about 20, I think you say ?—Yes. 
Then we had a few sent up afterwards to General 
Plumer; they could not reach me. I suppose there 
were 25 in all, and they formed about one-third of our 
strength of officers. They were very useful as com- 
manders of squadrons, and, of course, for the staff of 
the regiment. 


19832. I suppose you consider it essential to have 
Imperial officers in those regiments !—Unless you could 
organise forces in the country beforehand in peace time 
—a regular standing force, by which they would have 
practically trained officers available in their own 


- colonies. 


19833. Even then would not the experience of a Re- 
gular officer be serviceable ?—Certainly, for the heads 
of regiments, and even of squadrons, and I think the 
Colonial officers certainly then would always prefer 
themselves to have experienced officers over them, be- 
cause it gives them much more confidence, and the men 
too, especially since this war they have got to under- 
stand each other so very much better than they ever 
did in the past. They find they are not of a different 
breed altogether. 


19834. Then there was no organisation at all ?—None 
whatever. 


19835. But you had this advantage over others who 
had to raise regiments of the sort during the war, that 
you began two months before war broke out ?—Yes, and 
I knew where to go to get things, because I had served 
out there in 1€96-7, and I knew that there was a great 
deal of material left over from the Matabele War, and 
up in Matabeleland. 


19836.—In what way !—In the way of saddlery, equip- 
ment, ammunition, clothing, and that sort of thing, 
and even old transport and old stores, a supply of 
tinned meat, and so on, because we had a good lot of 
it in Mafeking as a reserve, so I went straight up there 
instead of trying at Cape Town, where I found the 
stores were at a very low ebb, and even there they 
could not have been issued without a lot of formalities. 
I got most of mine in Bulawayo. 


19837. And did you have enough ? 
: gh 1—Yes J had enough 
for my force, but it would not allow of any reserve for 
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a further supply ; it just fitted it out, and that was all; 
there was nothing to fall back upon for making good 
deficiencies and so on afterwards. And the transport 
and supplies one had to get as best one could on the 
spot up there. 

19838. General Plumer told us that traders filled 
up their supplies in advance ?—Yes, they saw what was 
coming, and they filled up; they were largely advised 
to do so, I think, by Colonel Nicholson; he saw what 
was coming, and they had about eight months’ sup- 
plies in Bulawayo before the war began. 


19839. Which it would have been very difficult to get 
if that had not been done before the war ?—Yes. 


19840. Where did you get your men from?—I got 
my men chiefly from the coast ports and the chief towns, 
like Grahamstown and King William’s Town in Cape 
Cslony, East London, Port Elizabeth, and those places. 


19841. And on what conditions did they enlist ?—On 
a three months’ service engagement, and the retention 
of their services in the event of war—that they could 
be kept on to any extent for the duration of the war. 


19842. At what pay ?—At 5s. a day. 


19843. Did you have any difficulty in getting them P— 
No, no great difficulty. We could not get entirely 
good men, because there was an uncertainty at that 
time whether war was coming on or not, and the men 
did not care about leaving their employment. 
We really got a good percentage of loafers amongst 
those, to such an extent that in Bulawayo I deferred 
taking on men a good deal until we could see whether 
the war was really coming on or not, But I organised 
in the meantime a great many of the young-respectable 
fellows in employment there, who said they would come 
out directly war was certain; we organised one squidron- 
entirely of those fellows; they used to come out to 
drill when they could get leave from their employers, 
and we had the horses, transport, and everything o1- 
ganised ready for them, so that when war did come they 
came out as a squadron complete, and joined General 
Plumer’s force. They were first-rate. 


19844. Were you satisfied with the others ?—They 
were a very mixed lot. They did very well on servica; 
they would never have done in peace time. 


19845. And as regards the horses?—The horses we 
bought through the Army Remount Department chiefly. 
For the first three days we were not allowed to buy 
them, and then afterwards they joined in and let us 
have them. 


19846. You were not allowed to do so?—The General 
seemed doubtful about war coming on, and he said there 
was no hurry about it, so I started to buy them myself ; 
then when he saw that I was anxious to get them, he 
allowed the Army Remount Department to help us. 


19847. The General at the Cape you mean ?—Yes. 


19848. (Sir George Taubman-Goldie.) Was that Sir 
William Rutler or Sir Forestier-Walker?—Sir William 
Butler. It was only a matter of two days. 


19849. (Chairman.) Had the Remount Department a 
war establishment at the Cape at that time, or was it 
the ordinary peace establishment P—A ‘war establish- 
ment; Colonel Stevenson had been sent out previously 
to my arrival. 


19850. To buy horses in the country ?—Yes, to buy 
horses in the country and send them up to me at Kim- 
berley. 


19851. So that you had South African horses P—Yes. 


19852. Were you satisfied with them ?—Very satisfied. 

19853. You say that you framed your constitution and 
discipline on the Cape Mounted Rifles Act. What is the 
meaning of that P—That is an Act which exists for rais- 
ing an armed force by which the High Commissioner is 
allowed to raise armed forces, but though it is supposed 
to apply to Cape Colony only, that is the only place 
where we were not allowed to use it. But we applied 
similar rules to our raising which were extended to 
suit our circumstances in the north. 


19854. How do you mean that you were not allowed 
tu use it in Cape Colony?—We were not allowed to 
raise an armed force in the Cape Colony; we were 
cbliged to raise it outside. 

19855. That. was under the regulations of the local 
Gcvernment az the time t—Yes ; therefore we could not 
use Mafeking really as a base during peace time. We 
had to raise our force outside the boundary, which was 
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18 miles north of Mafeking, in the Bechuanaland Pro- 
tectorate. 


19856. Were you positively prohibited ?—Yes, and it 
is only because we had large stores in Mafeking, and 
there was danger of their being set fire to by the 
enemy’s agents, that I was then allowed to send a guard 
down to protect them. 


19857. You could accumulate the stores in Mafeking ? 
Yes, there was no objection to that. 


19858. Have you anything else to say with regard to 
the raising of these regiments ?—They had to be raised 
very rapidly, and the training had to be carried out 
very rapidly, and in order to do that we had to reduca 
our drill to a very simple form. We decentralised 
authority therefore as far as possible, so that we put 
responsibility on the younger officers each for his little 
unit, and trusted him to get it into good order as 
quickly as possible. And that was quite successful ; 
they were in good order and trained ready for the field 
by the time the war broke out ; that is to say, in a iutue 
cver two months from the time they first started to 
crganise. The officers worked day and night, and got 
things into shape somehow. And the men were cer- 
tainly very good in the field. I inspected them all just 
before war broke out. We used to have field days, but 
it was more of a practical training ; there was not much 
drill about it, but they were training in the field con- 
tinually, and had sham fights against each other, the 
man getting handled by his officers the whole time, and 
each individual group under his non-commissioned 
officer. 

19859. I suppose it was exactly the sort of work that 
your men had to do afterwards ?—Exactly. 

19860. But could you get enough discipline instilled 
into them by that amount of training /—Yes, because 
they had to use their own intelligence so much, and 
worked a great deal by that. In a spread out forma- 
tion each man had to keep his eyes open and see what 
his officer wanted out of him. It was more like playing 
a game than doing any special ornamental drill. 

19861. With regard to hospital equipment, there was 
some difficulty about that, was there not ?—Hospital 
equipment was very difficult to get at first, because we 
relied rather on finding it on the spot, and there was not 
much in that way in the chemists’ shops. We had to 
buy up all the stuff we could. 


19862. What medical staff had you +—Medical officers 
were very hard to get. We had to get doctors from the 
town to join us as Volunteers, which they naturally did 
not care about doing without very large pay. We 
eventually got one Army Medical Officer sent up to 
each column, Colonel Plumer’s and Colonel Hore’s ; but 
in each case we had to use local physicians a great deal, 
and they demanded pretty high pay for it, which was 
granted by special order. 

19865. Was the hospital work satisfactory ?—~It was 
efficiently carried out in the end, but we had to make 
our own ambulances out of wagons, fit them up, and put 
extra springs on, and so on, and manufacture stretchers, 
and that sort of thing. 


19864. With regard to artillery, you were short of 
that /—We had a good number of odds and ends of small 
guns, but they were nearly all obsolete—small weapons, 
and with very small range, and generally firing smoky 
powder. 

19865. They were 7-pounders, as a rule, were they 
not ?—7-pounders. 


19866. (Sir George Taubman-Goldie.) Had you any 
mountain guns?’—We had four mountain guns in 
Bulawayo, two of which were rather played out, having 
gone through one campaign at least before, and a very 
mixed lot; we had a one-pounder Hotchkiss, a Gardner 
gun, a Gatling, and six Maxims (two of them Martini- 
Henry Maxims), and a great mixture of ammunition. 

19867. (Chairman.) That mixed ammunition must 
have increased your difficulties?—Yes, greatly. They 
had only been kept there by the police for arming 
forts in different outlying districts. They were never 
intended for a mobile field force. 

19868. Was nothing sent up for you +—No, except two 
7-pounders, which were sent up to Mafeking. 

19869. Which you had been informed were two 5-inch 
howitzers ?—Yes. 

19870. That was a mistake in the telegram ?—Yes, 
they used the wrong word in the telegram in the code, 
saying that they were sending up 5-inch howitzers. In 
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planning our scheme of defence for Mafeking these two 
d-inch howitzers would have covered the whole ot the 
detence, and we put our two forts on each flank of the 
town, and when they did arrive they were two 7-pounders 
that would not fire as far as the town from those forts; 
they were no use at all, and were without sights, or 
wheels, or proper ammunition. 


19871. As the war became imminent you found it 
necessary to divide your force?—Yes. We had to pro- 
tect 500 miles of border, and it was impossible, of course, 
to hold that with 2,000 men, which we amounted to 
altogether ; so we divided into two columns, one in the 
north on the road between Bulawayo and the Transvaal, 
the main road, at Tuli, which I handed over to Colonel 
Plumer; and the other was concentrated at Mafe- 
king, as being the most vulnerable point of the Trans- 
vaal to threaten. And in order to draw Boers up into 
that part of the world which we had been ordered to do, 
{ also pretended that we had a third force in between 
the two, and that drew a fair force of Boers up there, 
1,200 men stationed there waiting for this force which 
never came—it did not exist. 


19872. It did not exist >—No, but they thought it did. 


19875. What was your special object in holding Mafe- 
king itself ?—Mafeking was such an important point up 
there, in the eyes of the natives especially. “Who 
holds Mafeking,” they used to say, “holds the world,” 
because it had always been a bone of contention between 
Boers, British, and natives for generations past, and 
whoever held on there had the prestige amongst all the 
natives. If we lost our prestige there natives of the 
Protectorate would probably have gone over, and 
naturally the Rhodesian natives would have followed 
suit; they would have risen and had the whole country 
up north. Apart from that, the Boers were always very 
anxious to get it; they had always had an eye on it. 
and it was also full of stores and supplies, and things 
which would have been useful to them which we had 
been collecting for months, and it was very near the 
starting place of the Raid; so that they naturally ex- 
pected that another raid from that direction would be 
possible into Pretoria. Therefore, they would have had 
to watch it in any case with a pretty strong force if we 
kept mounted men there. That is why I kept mounted 
men there, both as a threat and because if they did go 
away we could actually make a raid and dash in if 
necessary. It was a very convenient jumping off place. 
Then it had large railway shops, and a good number 
of locomotives and rolling stock valued at about 
£130,000, belonging to the railway, which also wanted 
protection. On all these accounts I settled upon it as 
a place that ought to be held at all risks, at first at any 
rate. 

19874. What force had you to hold it?--I had about 
700 trained men. I did not give you the exact number 
there, but I have them if you like to have them. The 
Protectorate Regiment, 469; British South Africa 
Police, 72; Cape Police, 92; and Bechuanaland xifles, 
83; that makes about 700 trained men. And a Town 
Guard of shopkeepers, people who had never handled a 
rifle, railway men, and refugee farmers, of about duu; 
and, in addition to those, we armed 300 natives to look 
after cattle, and prevent their being looted when they 
were out grazing, and so on. 

19875. But you did not use the natives in military 
operations +—No, we tried to make them defend their 
own town, but on the first attack on the town they all 
ran away, so we did not rely upon them at all. 

19876. When you say you had 700 trained men, they 
would have been trained in the way that you have been 
describing ?—Yes, they had only had two months’ train- 
ing. Then the police force was good, they amounted to 
160 men; they had all been drilled; but then again 
some of those we could not rely on, about 45 of those 
were Cape Dutchmen, and we were not quite sure of 
them. 

19877. You had no Regulars at all?—No; excepting 
about a dozen farriers. 


19878. Not to work the artillery +—No, that was done 
by the police. 

19879. I do not know that it is necessary for our pur- 
poses to take you through the incidents of the siege }— 
No I suppose not. 


19880. They are very well known. You say that 
before the beginning of the siege you had spies and in- 
telligence agents out across the border?~Yes; the 
Intelligence Department had one officer, ana he had 
several agents under him in the Transvaal, And I seni 
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a Cj r officer to Pietersburg, because he was able to 
or et of information there, having lived there him- 
R.S.8. self before, and that was where some of the meetings of 
Baden- the Boers took place, about going up against Rhodesia, 

Powell, C.B. s9 that we knew they were going to go against Rhodesia ; 

Bea hy d we got information from these agents, and a lot of 

fear, 1003. See 

far. 1905. | ir sub-agents about the countrv, who were very well- 

informed as to what was going on, so that we could tell 
exactly the number coming against us, and everything, 
and what their intentions were. 

19881. Does the Intelligence Department mean your 
Intelligence Department ?—No, the Army had one oificer 
up there. , 

19882. From the Intelligence branch of the Army }— 
Yes, he was called away just before we were shut in; 
but up to that time he had been giving us very full in- 
formation, and had prepared maps of the country in the 
Transvaal, if we wanted to make a forward movement 
to Pretoria. 

19883. When did he come up?—He was out there 
before I was; some time in June I fancy. 


19884. (Sir George T'aubman-Goldie.) Who was he ?— 
His name was Read. 


19885. (Chairman.) He was an officer of the Intelli- 
gence branch of the Army ?—Yes. 


19886. And he had an organisation there ?—Yes, he 
worked with local traders and people, and had his 
agents about. 

19887. Had you an Intelligence branch and an Intelli- 
gence officer /—I had an officer for Intelligence, and he 
used to collect all he could from Kead, and from one or 
two other men we employed ourselves. 


19888. When you say you employed them, that means 
‘you had funds available ?—Yes, we paid two of them, 
took them on the strength of our regiment and paid 
them out of the funds of it, out of the pay for the 
regiment. 

19889. Had you any discretion given you to spend 
money in that particular way?—Yes. I had a certain 
gum allowed me, and given me on imprest to expend on 
the estimate I had sent in previously as to what the 
regiment would cost, and the cost of food, forage, and 
so on. 

19890. That was for the regiment /—Yes, there was no 
special secret service fund. 

19891. All the information that you got was outside 
any secret service work ?—Yes. 


19892. But you think you got as much as you re- 
quired ?—Yes, we were quite well informed of what was 
going on. And we had maps made. I sent down 
another officer to Pietersburg to make a map of the 
road that way, and we had all that mapped out and 
printed on canvas, and issued to the officers. 


19893. Then in your paper you mention a certain 
outstanding incident; is there anything you would 
like to say with regard to that part of it ?—During the 
siege, do you mean? 

19894. Yes, during the siege?—No; it has some- 
times been asked whether we were very hard up at the 
end, and why we should not have held out much longer, 
or could not have gone on much longer, and the facts 
have been rather misrepresented about the supplies 
that we had there, because we supplied Bulawayo the 
moment we were relieved. That looks as if we had 
a lot of supplies there. As a matter of fact, we had 
about 10 days’ supplies left at our then ration, which 
was very small; and I doubt if the men would have 
had much strength after another 10 days, so that we 
could not very well have reduced on that ration. The 
ration was three-quarters of a pound of meat (gene- 
rally horse sausage), six ounces of oatcake that 
was made out of the horses’ oats, three pints of sowens, 
a sort of porridge made of these oats also—the same 
oats had to go through both operations—and half an 
ounce of tea. That just kept the men fit; it did not 
leave much strength in them, and if we had reduced it 
I think the men would have so broken down that they 
could not have got out at all. My intention was, there- 

fore, supposing the relief had failed on the 18th of 
May, which was the day when I expected it, to have 
broken out somewhere in the next 10 days, and joined 
hands with Plumer, who waé brought down into our 
neighbourhood for that special purpose if Mahon’s 
force had failed to relieve. But I did not want to 


do it, on account of the prestige of the place with the 
natives. 
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19895. And how long had you been on that reduce 
ration?—For about two months. When the relief 
actually took place I called for returns of the number 
of men capable of marching five miles, because we 
wanted to go out and join in the fight when the relief 
came on, and we had only 180 available for that. 


19896. The others were too weak ?—The others were 
too weak. 


19897. Was there any grumbling about the ration? 
—None whatever. They saw it was necessary. I 
used to publish a lot of information every day, which 
I found was much the best thing for keeping people 
satisfied. I published, in fact, everything we knew, 
and the fact that we had such a lot of rations to hand 
over was due to the fact that the moment we did get 
relieved—we were relieved at two o’clock in the morn- 
ing, say—we went out at seven, at daybreak, and 
attacked the Boers still in their commandoes. They 
were not aware of the relief force having got in; they 
were still waiting for it on the east side, but the relief 
got in on the west side in the night, and we dashed 
out on the east side and captured their laager and fol- 
lowed them up the next three or four days into the 
Transvaal, perhaps for moral effect. We went to 
Snyman’s farm, a late commandant of the Boers, then, 
and captured all his sheep and cattle, and brought 
them away. Those I put into the relief train that 
came down with food from Bulawayo for us, and sent 
them up as a present in return, as we could not do 
anything with them. ‘That was how it came about 
that we had all those things in Mafeking. ; 


19898. They were really captured ?—Yes ; we dashed 
out, and captured them before the Boers could get 
them away. We got about 2,000 sheep.. 


19899. You calculated that there were about 11,000 
Boers against you in the early part of the time ?—Yes ; 
that is the lowest. There were 1,700 against General 
Plumer, 8,000 at least—some put it at 9,000—at Mafe- 
king, and 1,200 against this imaginary force at Sefa- 
tinis. I had written a letter to a man who I knew was 
dead, in the Transvaal, to say this force was coming 
down, and the Boers opened this letter and read it, 
and so sent this force up. 


1990C. That is 11,000 along the whole stretch of the 
frontier ?—Yes; along the whole north-western fron- 
tier. 

19901. Of 500 miles ?—Yes. 


19902. The next head on the paper is “Use of Ar” 
tillery ” ?—We had a good taste of artillery fire in the 
place, and we could judge very well the effect of it; 
when sitting under fire you can judge the effect, I 
think, better than when you are using the guns. We 
found that mostly the effect of it was moral ; the artil- 
lery fire did very little man-killing, as a matter of fact. 
However, they made very good shooting; they had 
some German gunners, and they made some very good 
shooting direct on to the target, but it had very little 
effect beyond the moral effect; therefore, we found 
that the big guns were much less terrifying than the 
small mobile guns which they used to take about, sud- 
denly coming upon us from some unexpected quarter, 
and pouring a rapid fire into a certain spot, and before 
we had become accustomed to it they had gone some- 
where else, and poured in another rapid fire from some 
other point with smokeless powder. That was much 
more effective than the big shells which you knew 
were coming, and you knew exactly where they would 
fall. 

19903. (Sir George Taubman-Goldie.) Were their 
fuses good ?—No; the shells never burst in the air. 


19904. You would have found their fire much more 
effective if they had had good fuses?—Yes, the small 
guns burst shrapnel, but the big gun never did. They 
used to fire shrapnel with percussion fuse. 


19905. (Sir Frederick Darley:) What range had the 
big gun?—They were firing at about, 5,000 to 6,000 
yards as arule. They shifted about a good deal. — 


19906. (Sir George Taubman-Goldie.) Would you say 
that the effect was moral only with good and well-timed 
fuses ?—Yes, to a great extent. In the field we met 
them afterwards many times with 15-pounders, and 
they never seemed to do any damage. You could see 
clouds of dust all round the men they were firing 
at, and smoke, but they never got hit. At times it 
varied, too. Sometimes you would find a gun that could 
not hit at all; it could not burst its shell in the least. 


19907. (Chairman.) We have had some evidence that 
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when they were fired at excessive ranges the Boer 
shells were very ineffective ?—Yes ; that is quite true. 
The pom-poms were really as effective as anything, 
because they poured in such a lot, and so quickly. 


19908. But they did not do material damage ?—No 
damage whatever ; I had.two men killed by pom-poms, 
and a good many thousand men fired at. 


19909. (Sir John Edge.) Were they killed by the 
burst of the pom-pom shell, or from being struck by it? 
—From being struck by it. 


19910. (Chairman.) The bursting of the pom-pom 
does not do any damage ?—No; but the moral effect is 
good, and they find their range so quickly with it, too. 


19911. Your armament was very inefficient, of course, 
as compared with the Boers, from what you have been 
saying already ?—Yes, very. I think the best gun we 
had was the 1-pounder Hotchkiss that we used to go 
at the Boer big gun with; and we had a 2-inch Norden- 
feldt, which was no good, but by digging a hole, and 
hiding it behind a bush, we could every now and again 
get some very effective shooting in, as long as they did 
not know where we were. e had to do it all by 
ambush. We manufactured one gun, and we dug up 
an old naval gun there, which was the best gun we 
had for distance. 


19912. (Sir John Jackson.) As regards the moral 
effect of the pom-poms, the men very soon learnt, I 
suppose, that they were not effective ’—Yes; the men 
-did not mind them a bit after a time; in fact, they 
did not mind anything. They did not mind the big 
guns at all, but still it used to annoy them. 


19913. But in that case they would not have much 
_ moral effect, would they, after a time ?—No. 


19914. (Chairman.) What do you mean when you 
say that you used to fire through blankets at night ?— 
When the enemy fired at us we could always see the 
flash of their guns, and so we knew that it was coming. 
Accordingly, when we fired at them we put blankets 
in front of the guns, so that they could not see the 
flash, and we let them have it suddenly and unexpect- 
edly. We always had to do dodging in firing like that ; 
we had to creep the guns round at night, and hide them 
during the day. 


19915. Then we pass on to the training of officers 
-and men in the future ?—I did not quite know whether 
that question applied to the general principles in 
the Army, or merely as to the raising of ir- 
regular forces, but really the same _ principle 
applies im a great measure to either case. I 
think the junior officers want more responsi- 
‘bility given to them. From the very first they should 
be accustomed to taking responsibility on their own 
‘shoulders. It does not matter how small a unit you 
-give them, as long as they are actually responsible for 
it. At present they are so much shifted about from 
--one unit to another that they never have any real job 
-of their own, as it were. In the Navy a midshipman 
has his boat to look after; he is responsible for it, and 
4s accustomed to responsibility from the very begin- 
ning. Iam sure that our junior officers would take 
much more professional interest in their work if, from 
‘the very first, they were inoculated with responsibility 
in that way. 

19916. In your paper you state what, in your opinion, 
is the most convenient organisation for rapid training 
-and use in the field; would you mind reading that para- 
graph again?—‘ The most convenient organisation for 
rapid training and use in the field is the troop of about 
-80 to 100 men sub-divided into about 10 combatant 
-squads of a corporal and six men, every man horsed ; 
each troop an independent unit with its transport, 
medical orderly, farrier, saddler, pay sergeant, etc. The 
~squad to be the permanent unit in the troop whether 
for work in the field or in camp or for patrols, outposts, 
-and other detached duties. These small units with good 
men in responsible charge very rapidly acquire efficiency 
when the organisation has to be hurried.” This is rather 
‘my deduction from the Constabulary quite as much as 
from the first force, because in the case of the Con- 
~stabulary we had to raise 10,000 men and put them in 
the field as rapidly as could possibly be done with 
practically no assistance from anybody; that is to say, 
‘the Army could not spare the good officers that we 
wanted, and they could not spare non-commissioned 
officers and men, so that we had to raise men in England 
and send them out to Africa and train them as best we 
‘could, and that was the organisation that I found was 
ithe best, namely, to put them into small units of from 
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80 to 100 men under a good officer who was responsible 
for training them and using them in the field; and the 
squad was the unit. We put six men into a squad under 
a corporal, a selected man, and he was expected to do 
everything with that squad, to teach them to ride and 
to shoot, and his squad was to be the best in the troop. 
There was always competition between all the different 
squads as to which was the best. The corporal in charge 
in the field watched what the signals were, and brought 
his squad up to the right place, and worked it entirely. 
The squad had only to uce four men for duty out 
of the six, so that that left a margin always for one or 
two men being sick or kept for duty as cooks and other 
duties, but you always had four men in the field working 
effectively, and they lived together, so that if you wanted 
a sentry you simply said such and such a squad will find 
a sentry, and they arranged amongst themselves who 
was to do it. 


19917. What number of men did a subaltern com- 
mand #~-It began with a captain and a_ subal- 
tern commanding a troop, but latterly we found 
they could work very well with just a captain 
in charge of a group of troops, practically a squadron 
(that is three troops), and a subaltern in charge of each 
troop. But at first, when there was so much work in 
hand, it was just as well to have two, a captain and a 
subaltern. 


19918. I think you attach considerable importance to 
the training of junior officers in finance and supply 
duties P—Yes, that is where we found them fail a good 
deal, and it is what I have gone in for a great deal in 
the Constabulary ; that is to say, they all go through a 
course in the Accounts Branch, the Supply Branch, and 
im the Ordnance Branch, and account for all their dif- 
ferent stores; and then when they first come to be in 
charge of stores they do not lose money over it. They 
understand proper bookkeeping, and they see to it them- 
selves instead of leaving it in the hands of a non- 
commissioned officer who may defraud them. 


19919. And would you apply that to the Army 
generally >—Yes, I think so certainly. The account 
keeping is too much left in the hands of non-commis- 
sioned officers, and it is rather tempting them to be left 
with money in their hands, as often happens. 


19920. I asked the question because there has been a 
good deal of criticism of the fact that the company 
officer has to do so much accounting in the Army P—Yes. 


Maior- 
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I think that is because he is rather too much of a gentle- © 


man. I think it is much better for him, I quite agree 
to his having it taken out of his hands if possible, be- 
cause he has really more than he can do in training his 
men, and he will have especially nowadays if it is to be 
shorter service. 


19921. It has been suggested that there should be a 
regimental paymaster instead P—I certainly would prefer 
that. 


19922. Then where does your training of junior officers 
in accounts come in?—If they will not allow them to 
have paymasters I certainly would have the younger 
officers who are to be in charge of accounts trained in 
that special work, because now it is left to them to learn 
it as best they can, and some learn it and some do not, 


19923. But if you were to have a regimental paymaster 
there would be no opportunity of training junior officers 
in accounts ?—But there would be no necessity for it 


then, 


19924. They would not want it in the Army, but you 
would not get officers trained in accounts for use with 
irregular forces ?—I think certainly that with irregular 
forces the officers ought to do that, work. 


19925. I mean that then the Army officer would not be 
trained for that purpose P—No, he would not. 


19926. Then that does not mean what you say here, 
that there ought to be some arrangement in time of 
peace for the organisation of these Volunteer forces in 
time of war?—Yes, it does, and that they should be 
trained to look after their own accounts, and issues of 
clothing, stores, supplies, equipment, and money. 

19927. (Sir George Taubman-Goldie.) But there are 
always a certain number of officers and any number of 
men who will take to accounts or anything else that thev 
are put to?—As clerks, do you mean ? 


19928. No, I am talking of the difficulty of getting 
men suddenly appointed to irregular forces to do ac. 
counts. There is always a certain proportion of men 
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. do whatever they are put to’—You can always 
rie te an who are milling to do it, but wko have not an 
R. 8.8. idea how to do it. 
Baden- 19929. But I mean men who are competent to do it. 
Poweli, C.B. ho have never seen an account 
; IT have known men Ww a 
49 Mar. 1903, before in their lives, and when they have been put to ‘t 
j they have dane the accounts just as well as anv clerk 
could do them ?—Certainly, I agree with that. I think 
it is wonderful what they do in that way. I know we 
bad 100 troops in the South African Constabulary, and 
in each of those we were able to find good accountants 
i) for supplies and stores and such things; but, even so, 
there was an enormous amount of waste; they had no 
idea of any good system right through the corps. Hach 
man has his own little system, and they mean well, but 
s lot of them do not work at all well for the ultimate 
end of saving expenditure, and stores, and waste of 
supplies—that always went on. 





19930. My question was whether, if there was a regi- 
mental paymaster for every regiment, which was the 
old system, of course, it would be necessary to train the 
officers of the Army as a whole as accountants, pro- 
vided a few good men were ready to work with 
irregular forces ?—No, it would not, if they were going 
to have a regimental paymaster again. 


19931. (Chairman.) But in order that you might have 
officers of the class that you want, and also the organisa- 
tion necessary for the irregular forces, it would be desir- 
able, would it not, to have a scheme drawn out before- 

i} hand ?—Yes, 


19932. Are you aware whether anything of that sort 
is being prepared as the result of the experience of the 
war ?—No, I have not heard of anything of the kind, 


19933. I have no doubt that you, from your experience 
in raising these regiments, would be able to give infor- 
mation ?—I should be very glad to do so. 


| 19934. Some officers have said that there ought to be 
a manual which could be put into the hands of any 
| officer who was sent out, as you were, to raise a regiment 
which would be of great assistance to him in the matter ? 
—Certainly it would, and there are similar forms in the 
Army Pay Department for working with an irregular 
force, but practically we had to adopt our own plan. We 
had our own idea of pay lists, and so on, and we have in 
the Constabulary quite a different system, which I think 
is much simpler and more understandable. A lot of 
officers never get to understand their pay accounts at all, 
and they could not keep them themselves, so they have 
\ to rely on their sergeants doing it. 


19935. But in the case of some regiments that were 
i raised (I do not think it occurred in your case, because, 
i as you say, the rate of 5s. a day was fixed at the 
beginning) there were doubts as to the rate of pay; and 
conditions of that kind might be laid down in a manual, 
might they not?—Yes. I think in raising a corps like 
that standing orders are the first thing you have to get 
cut, which I did at once; in fact, I wrote them on the 
voyage out, going into pay, and all that sort of question, 
so that I handed them to each officer and each non- 
commissioned officer, and he knew exactly what they 
were. 


19936. And those could all be in print and ready to be 
handed out in that way?—EHxactly; if there was a 
standard book of that kind, standing orders for raising 
irregular forces, it would be a great help, and, in fact, 
when they started raising other forces in Natal, Colonel 
Chisholme, who was the first to do so, with the Imperial 
Light Horse, sent to me, and I sent the whole thing down 
to him, and the Imperial Light Horse was started on the 
Same principle. And other corps, Bethune’s and others, 
took up the same sort of thing, so that there was a fair 
amount of uniformity about them. But that was only 
by chance, 


19937. It was in the case of one of the Natal forces, 
Colonel Thorneycroft’s Horse, that we heard that there 
was a doubt even as to the rate of pay ?—Yes, it was 
Just a chance matter whether they took it up or not. 


19938. Then you have formed some deductions from 

your experience, which you have stated in your papers? 

—Yes, perhaps more from the working of Colonel 

4 Plumer’s force and of my combined force after the 
: relief. when one was a flying column in the north of 
the Transvaal and afterwards again with the constabu- 
lary, working for nearly a year and a half, as we were, 
H all over the country. We were all mounted infantry 
fit but every day it was impressed upon us how necessary 


it was that there should be cavalry ; that cavalry are- 
the most essential arm in modern warfare. 


19939. Cavalry as distinct from mounted infantry,. 
do you mean ?/—Yes, cavalry as distinct from mounted 
infantry. I am a great advocate for mounted infantry,. 
too; I am a great believer in them, but I found the- 
great necessity for good cavalry on almost every occa- 
sion. 

19940. Would you explain that ?—To begin with, the 
ky to the whole of cavalry work is good horsemaster- 
ship. I do not think it matters what the cavalry are- 
armed with as long as they can bring their horses to the. 
required spot at the critical moment. And the cavalry 
work is s9 distinct from mounted infantry work as. 
they have to Jo the wide strategical moves rather than 
tactical moves. They have to undertake wide-ranging, 
raids, much larger matters than the mounted infantry 
do, all of which demand perfect horsemastership ; and 
that is not to be got by a roughly trained force in a. 
couple of months ; 14 is a matter of real experience and 
training. I do not say that we do it sufficiently yet in. 
the cavalry, but it is im everybody’s mind now ; so far. 
as I have been able to see the officers all recognise 
that now, and their main ideas are directed to getting. 
their men trained in really practical efficient horse- 
mastership. If you have a temporary trained force of. 
mounted infantry, you can never train it to that amount 
of knowledge which is so absolutely necessary. And. 
the work of mounted infantry is of a different kind ; it. 
is more for rapid tactical moves. 

19941. The work of mounted infantry is to transport. 
infantry at a rapid pace to the spot where it is required 
in battle ?—Yes, whereas the cavalry have to make large 
turning movements to get round to the rear as it were, 
and take off the flanks of the foe. But, of course, im: 
this war there were no cavalry opposed to us. In many 
another war it might be a different matter with the- 
cavalry of the enemy coming down and stopping the 
mounted infantry doing their proper work. You must 
have a cavalry force capable of going long distances, so- 
as to counteract the enemy’s cavalry. 

19942. So that it is necessary to be careful in the 
deductions which yuu draw from this war ?—Yes, this 
war does not apply really; it only confirms a great 
many theories, which I formed before in that way. | 
Only one sees now with the extended front that a. 
battlefield can spread out to, what an enormous advan- 
tage it will be in the end to the force that has the best 
vavalry. 

19943. You say that it does not matter what arm. 
they have. I suppose you mean that they must shoot 
m any case?—They must shoot, and be able to hold 
their ewn, because the modern fight now differs very 
much from the old defensive attack. You have to grasp 
a position and hold it, and then another and another 
and another. You must keep on holding those posi- 
tions as you go along creeping round the enemy, and 
you must be able to shoot as well as ride. 

19944. You say that the steel arm, whether sword, 
lance, or bayonet must be sharp; do you mean that, 
besides the rifle they ought to carry another arm ?—I 
do not care much about that. I do not think it matters. 
what they have. 

19945. But do you think they ought to have one arm 
of offence, as it is called?—No, I think that a good 
sword bayonet, which you can use as a sword or as a& 
bayonet, is as good a thing as anything. The present 
sword is a perfectly useless weapon to my mind, whether 
as a sword or anything else. I have been in two attacks. 
now, and I have known of others where we have used 
the bayonet, not having any other weapon. 

19946. The bayonet on the end of the rifle ?—Yes,. 
and it does perfectly well, because cavalry are very like 
artillery. They think they do much more harm than, 
they really do, but it is the moral effect of cavalry 
with any kind of steel weapon which is what does the 
damage, and if itis a bayonet on a rifle, which you can 
balance as well as a lance (which is not the case at- 
present), there is no reason why it should not be a very: 
effective weapon. 


19947. We were told by one witness that it would be 
almost impossible to get a sufficient balance to make- 
a bayonet on a rifle an effective weapon, while others: 
have said that it would be possible?—It depends upon 
the sort of weapon that you put on the end. And I do. 
not think you want such very good balance. Using a 
lance in action is not a fine art; it is in drill and for- 
competitions, and that sort of thing. 


19048. (Viscount Esher.) I should have thought that- 
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af it is a question of moral effect, a lance or sword would 
have increased the meral effect of cavalry ?—Well, I 
found that the best moral effect was shooting as you 
went along; that made the enemy turn and run before 
anything else. But as long as they know that you have 
some sort of steel in your hand ready for them, that is 
enough. As I say, a sword that you can use as a sword 
‘or fix as a bayonet is a thing I have in my mind. [ 
have never tried anything else, because I found the 
ordinary bayonet fixed on the end of the rifle do very 
well. 


19949. (Sir Frederick Darley.) What length would it 
‘be -—I should have a very short sword—longer than the 
present bayonet—double the length. 

19950. (Viscount Esher.) Like the old Roman sword ? 
—Yes. 

19951. (Sir George Taubman-Goldie.) One witness said 
‘that he would rather carry a revolver than anything ; 
would you agree with that?—No; I have tried a 
revolver, too, but a repeating rifle is better. 


19952. I mean in addition to the rifle, in lieu of having 
a weapon of offence, carrying a revolver in your bolster ? 
—Yes, I have done that, too. I have expended all my 
ammunition out of the rifle and thrown it away, and 
‘then taken the revolver. Of course, it is very danger- 
sous to everybody, but I cannot help thinking that if it 
is worked out (and it will be worked out in the cavalry) 
-we shall find that a short sword with the rifle will do in- 
stead of the lance’ 


19953. (Chairman.) But it must be sharp?—Yes, it 
‘must be sharp; the present sword is not. 


19954. (Sir Frederick Darley.) Would there not be a 
danger of losing the rifle if you used it as a lance; would 
there not be a danger of its being forced out of your 
‘hand ?—_No, I think not—not more than with the lance. 


19955. But a lance has a sling on the arm?—You 
‘could put a sling on the rifle. You do not use the sling 
-on the lance; it really comes out of itself. 


19956. But you can drop the lance with it P—Yes, and 
so you could the rifle in the same way; it is only a 
‘matter of taking it round and bringing it up afterwards. 
But that matter of the weapon being sharp is a thing that 
really wants more attention in the Army. There are 
‘Ordnance objections to it, though I do not quite know 
what they are. In India I went into that with my 
‘regiment ; we had so many men trained to sharpen their 
«swords, trained by natives, because in India they are 
apt to keep their swords very sharp indeed; in fact, the 
‘Sikhs have a saying that a thing is “as disgraceful as 
‘having a blent sword.” I had one squadron which I 
always kept ready for service at two hours’ notice in 
India, who sharpened their swords in that way, but the 
‘Ordnance came down and said I should have to blunt 
them again at my own expense. It is a high art, as it 
‘is with the razor, first to sharpen your sword and then 
to keep it sharp. The way to sharpen your sword is to 
grind it on various stones, and the way to keep it sharp 
ts to keep it wrapped up in oiled muslin, and that sort 
of thing; but no soldier has any comeption how to 
‘sharpen his sword or how to keep it sharp, and the 
whole success in a fight depends upon that. It is not 
‘that these Indians are such excellent swordsmen, but 
the fact is that when they hit you anyhow, the sword 
goes clean through what it touches, and so they disable 
you quickly, even with a half-cut or with a badly- 
delivered cut. 

19957. (Sir John Jackson.) What is the objection to 
‘having the sword sharpened and kept sharp ?—It wears 
‘them out too soon, before their proper life; it is a more 
expensive job. 

19958. (Chairman.) One witness told us that in some 
-of the frontier wars the regulation sword would not cut 
a poshteen ?—No, it certainly would not as it is sharp- 
-ened by us. 

19959. You think that the cavalry sword ought to be 
able to do so?—Yes. 


19960. (Viscount Esher.) Are you in favour of a cut- 
‘ting sword for the cavalry, not merely a rapier ?—I 
think it ought to be able to cut, certainly. It ought to 
‘be very light and to be used with smacks. A 
smack may be anything; it depends upon how fast the 
man is coming at you, or you are going at the mam; it 
‘may turn into a cut or a guard—it is the same thing 
really. I hope that will be the whole sword exercise in 
“future ; just to hold the sword properly and smack. 


719961 But it should have an edge to it?—Yes. 
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19962. It should not be merely a rapier ?—No, not 
entirely a rapier, but a light sabre. 


19963. (Chacrman.) Do you wish to say anything about 
field movements or field works !—Field works, I think, 
is rather an important point. We adopted a kind of 
field work of our own invention in Mafeking, which was 
evolved out of our experiences there when we first took 
up the defence of Mafeking. The usual way to see how 
much perimeter you are to hold according to the book 
is to take your garrison and see how many you have, 
and how many yards there are per man. Our perimeter 
would then have given, say, 700 yards per man. Our peri- 
meter was, aS a matter of fact, about six miles. We 
put little dots of forts all round the place, a circle of 
them completely round, and then an inner line of de- 
fence round the town itself, so that if the enemy took 
one of those forts or came within the circle, if he got 
between the forts and came in, he was in a much worse 
position than he was outside, because all these forts 
could fire inwards as well as outwards. Our book 
generally lays it down that field works should be made 
to face the proper front, wherever the enemy is sup- 
posed to come from ; but nowadays nine times out of 
ten the enemy does not come from the proper front, so 
that you are apt to be taken in reverse, and I think 
that when a great many of those fortified camps were 
captured it was due to that—that the works were facing 
outwards in one particular direction, instead of in every 
direction. With field works made to face all round, the 
enemy have to take every single work if they want to 
hold the camp ; if they take one it is no good to them, 
because the others are facing them and are turned on 
them. We practised that all the way through. We 
evolved a certain front called the “common sense” one, 
because it was either in the shape of a C or an §, 
facing in every direction back and front. And 
when we dug a trench we always dug it in the 
shape of an 8 or a C, and then you could fire in every 
direction, either front or rear, and the enemy never 
knew how to approach it. And it is very easily done ; 
each man digs his 6ft. of trench, and then he can lie 
down in it and go to sleep in it, so that they can live 
in it, and then if they cover it in, it makes it abso- 
lutely impregnable, nobody can take it. 


19964. What would they cover it with ?—Any rooi- 
ing material, poles or planks, or corrugated iron ; and 
then a couple of feet of earth on the top of that. We 
found in practice also that it was a great protection 
against artillery, because, of course, it was very hard 
to hit. The trench is only standing about 3ft. above 
the ground, and if a shell strikes anywhere it may hit 
a man standing there, but it does not damage the rest. 
And then, again, the enemy coming up in the night 
cannot get in because you block up the door. 


19965. How can you see out of it ?—You put a long 
row of loopholes. We generally had them about 4ft. 
wide. The book lays down 4in., but I used to impress 
upon the men that that was a misprint for 4ft., because 
the bullets do not come in sideways; they are all 
dropping down at a distance. The only thing is to have 
a good wide parapet, so that the bullets do not come 
throueh and to have a narrow slit 6in high and 4ft. 
wide. 


19966. Then is the ground outside at a lower level 7— 
Yes ; if there is grass or stuff that is likely to come up 
high, you must build the trench above it, and you must 
be guided by the nature of the ground for digging out— 
it may be soft ground or hard ground. I had a great 
argument with Lord Kitchener over the loopholes. The 
Army says they are to be small, and he asked me why 
we had these long narrow ones. J| pointed out to him that 
if you are inside one of these forts when men are firing 
out of these little narrow loopholes you can just see 
out of them, so that each man can see a certain little bit 
of ground, but he sees no enemy ; he hears his friends 
firing right and left of him all the way round, he does 
not know why and he gets frightened ; it is like hear- 
ing an unexpected noise in a theatre; they all get 
startled, and a panic begins, and the men fire off their 
ammunition at nothing at all, and you have to sur- 
render ; but with those long loopholes they can see out 
in all directions, they can see what the enemy are 
doing, and, if necessary, if one part of the enemy are 
coming up against one fort, and another part are 
coming up against another fort, you can crowd a lot 
of men into one. I have had four firing out of one loop- 
hole instead of one. 


__ 19967. But does not that increase the danger ?—Not 
if the loophole is low: the lower it is the better, because 
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ill fly over it. I wanted the men to wait No, nothing very bad. We found, for instance, sleep- 
ee be Oho enemy Were close up, and then tire, when the ing at the Bost, which is a very serious crime, and we 
erie? a , d good effect, because then they could hit their had no adequate punishment for it; it was rather un- 
on aon : pleasant to have to shoot a man for it, but it was 

Powell, 0.8 . very nearly coming to that once when it began to get. 
owell, OB 19968. (Sir George Taubman-Goldie.) 500 or 600 yards? = rather common. You can only give them a little field 
19 Mar. 1903. —About 200 or 300, so that they could not miss him. imprisonment, and that had no effect. 


19969. (Chairman.) Do you think that the Boer trench 19977. You think that officers in these forces ought. 
was a good one?—A very good one indeed, There were to have the power of dismissal ?—Most certainly they 
several kinds of Boer trenches; those they brought up ought to have power in that way. 
against us were not dug, as a rule, they were built up 19978. Did you have it yourself ?—Yes. 


with sand bags; they were partly dug, but more built \ OS 
up than not. The men used to come out in the night, 19979. And did you exercise it #—Yes. 


and they got up to Mafeking on the side where we least 19980. During the siege +_Not then, but before the- 
expected them, because there was one bit of perfectly siege, and afterwards, if we enlisted a man we often. 
flat, open, level ground where the racecourse was, and dismissed him instantly; but that isno great pumish- 
we thought they would never dare to come up over ment to a man, because he goes and joins some other 
that. But that is just where they did come up nearest corps if he wants to get money and so on. 


tous. But they came up in the night, each man carry- 19981. Have you any suggestion to make about. 
ing a spade and half a dozen empty bags. Then each punishment? —No, I cannot say that I have. We never 
man filled his six bags with sand, and in the morning devised any great punishments; we simply deducted 
there was a big trench up against us, made very much something out of the men’s pay, and paid them so much. 
on our principle, too, long and narrow, but having very —_ jess at the end of their time. But that did not hurt. 
small loopholes, and we got at them in that way in the them at the time, because we only paid them once a 
end. But it was a very effective way of pushing up month, and money was no use to them in the field. We 
nearer and nearer each night, by carrying empty sand simply put up a bill of fines against a man and deducted 


bags, and they used to make very often a chain of little them at the end, but there was no deterrent about it at 
chambers, a little square box to hold two men. They all. 


would put half a dozen of those joining on to each other, 








so that if one went to rush one of those trenches and es li That is a real difficulty in the case of service? 
took a part of it, vou had not got the whole trench, oe 

you had only got into one chamber, or if a shell went 19983. I see you would like to have a system of 
into one chamber it did not damage the rest of the _finger-prints registration, to prevent re-enlistment of 
trench. undesirables in other corps?—Yes, we have been using: 


that in a modified way in the South African Constabu-. 
. lary, and it is very useful; and I thought there might 
pose devised those?—There was one German officer be some such system for the Army generally. We are- 
there certainly, whom we killed, directing all their adopting it now in our own Criminal Investigation. 
parallels and zigzags. I think he had a hand in most of Department out there, registering every criminal in the 
those forts—they were forts really. We had about 50 country, so that we know him now, and he cannot come 
or 60 German officers against Mafeking. up Baten’ rece identified at once. I thought perhaps 
19971. (Sir Frederick Darley.) What branch of the something of the kind might be done at the Central’ 
Service aa that German eee. belong to in his own Registry for all peor T hear now that that has been, 
Service ?—I do not know. We killed him, not by a ass rae since I made out this report, by a committee, 
chance shot, because we laid for him, and got him. He hone suggested it to Lord Roberts when I was at 
was in khaki with silver fittings. I do not know ome before. 
whether it was an imaginary uniform of his own, or 19984. I suppose in those Irregular corps it would be: — 
whether it was a German uniform. We only imagined very useful?—Yes, it would be a very desirable thing 
that he was. a German; he was a foreigner, because he there, I think, if you were raising a corps ina hurry, but 
was talking through an interpreter. We were so close for ordinary army work it would prevent fraudulent re- 
up that we could hear him giving his instructions toan enlistment through having people turned out of one 
interpreter, who repeated them in Dutch to the Boers. regiment coming to another ; it would be just as good as. 


: ‘ branding them, I think. 

19972. I asked the question, because the infantry 19985. With regard to saddlery, what was your ex- 
officers in Germany are all thoroughly trained in field perience ?—We tried almost every kind of saddiery that 
entrenching ?—Yes, he was very good at it, and very was out there, I think, and we preferred the Colonial: 
plucky, too. pattern, which is a very comfortable saddle, and gives. 

19973. (Chairman.) You would like to have alight and very few sore backs compared with most kinds. 
extremely mobile gun?—Yes, that is what we felt the 19986. The regulation saddle is too heavy, is it not ?—- 
want of. I felt the want of it at manceuvres long ago, It is heavy, and it gives a great many sore backs, 
and I had written in 1887 about it. I think I first sug- too, and it is cumbersome, and carries a tremendous lot. 
gested it to General Keith-Fraser, and he was very of kit; a man can strap all sorts of things on, and weigh: 
anxious to have it made then. I made out the working — himself down. 
drawings of it all, and now Armstrongs have just made 
one of these guns, and I was going to try it with the 
Constabulary, namely, a 3-pounder gun on.a light gal- 
loping carriage, that can always go on horseback or 
muleback, because cavalry work now is, and was even 
in all these raids, carried out chiefly by night, and you 
cannot take guns by night without letting it be known 
where you are going. 


19970. (Sir George Taubman-Goldie.) Who do you sup- 


19987. It is a great thing with modern cavalry to re-- 
duce the weight on the horse?—Yes, The only draw- 
back that I know in the Colonial saddle is that, buying — 
them in bulk, you have to be careful in inspection, or 
you may get a lot of rubbish shot in upon you, because © 
it takes a long time to inspect. It does not take to pieces: 
like the military saddle, which you can see in parts in — 
a moment. I had pei A a to me * Be 7 

19974. This is to go on a pack saddle?—Yes, to ac- \e gis by some maker, Pe eed id at cE iret Si ath ge 

i icht Just look in and see if they are all right.” I took up: 
company there rapid tensa ey theme the two top ones, and they were excellent. T took up- 

19975. With a range of 4,500 yards?—Yes, and it the lower ones, and they were all shoddy, so I did not — 
bursts shrapnel at 3,000 yards; it is very small shrapnel, take any. 


of course, but it is effective. 19988. Are there any other points that you have not 


SOOT a Kiex: anomie kind eal: touched upon, which you wish to mention +—There is- 
They had some oe “ef sat Neda fence rth s wie one little point which I think T have omitted, viz., about: 
heard with what result ; they were not used in the field ; the disposition for tactical work which it might be a 
they were naval guns, I think, on solid mountings. But useful thing for people to know. In teaching these men — 
I think that would be better than the pom-pom. The © work in the field it was very difficult to teach them 
pom-pom is a very heavy gun, almost as heavy as the Proper formations for working in, because our drill boo!x 
field gun to get round, and this one would’ be so very contains so many different kinds. If you are on am 
mobile, and it would be as effective, as far as fire goes advance guard you have one kind of formation ; if yor 
as the pom-pom, and rather more so, because it fires %¢ on rear guard you have another kind of formation, 
shrapnel, and you can get the shots in very quickly; it nd if you are on outpost you have a third kind. There — 
is light ammunition. ‘ is no.one principle guiding the whole lot. Runt I found 
it roughly effective to work always with units in » 


19976". Had you any dificulties about disciplineP— triangle or a diamond shape. If I had three units, 
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which was the usual way, I put one in front, one at the 
left rear, and one at the right rear, a little further back, 
so that I always had a triangle in every direction. ‘lhe 
enemy might suddenly appear on the right, and then 
there was always a part of the formation there to meet 
them, and the other two parts took their places in 
support and reserve; and in the same way with a 
regiment, or even with three individual men ; in that 
way you never got into trouble. The Boers would come 
and attack one of these forces, and the other two were 
ready to back it up. Very often we used to do it on pur- 
pose; we would put one part forward, and keep the 
other two out otf sight in support and reserve. The 
Boers would make an attack on the leading force, and 
get all round it, and then the other two would come up 
and sandwich the Boers and catch them. 

19989. Did that require more discipline in the men? 
—No, they knew of it, and it gave them much more 
confidence. 


19990. But in order to keep their distances they 
would have to be well disciplined #—They get to under- 
stand it very quickly, and they knew it was the same 
right through for individual men or for squadrons, or 
for a troop. You could put an Army Corps in the same 
way, and move them seven miles apart, so that one part 
would attack and the others be ready to come up in a 
moment. And it answers well, too, if you want to put 
a few works out. We used to ao it to stop the Boers 
coming through. In the South African Constabulary 
we never put a single line of forts (like the blockhouses), 
but we put a triangle of forts so that if they came past 
one fort they found themselves in a worse plight between 
+wo more, and it always worked most efficiently. And 
the same in camping your men; it is a great mistake to 
camp them all in one lump together, where they are 
liable to get rushed. If you camp them in three 

' different places, then if one gets rushed the other two 
are awake by that time, and open fire on the first. It is 
a simple form where you have not the time to train them 
to all these other formations. Whether it is superior to 

‘those I do not say, I leave it to wiser people to judge, 
but I know it worked very well with us all the time. 
That was how I always used to do in peace before ; but 
I was confirmed in it by its use in war. 

19991. Is there any other point which you wish to 
mention 7—I do not know whether you care to hear about 
our system of cornets, probationary officers, which we 
have been using in the Constabulary. 

19992. If you please?—We have adopted a system 
there of promoting officers from the ranks, many from 
corporals, on a year’s probation, as officers who become 
what we call cornets; that is to say, they receive a low 
rate of pay, and are to all intents and purposes officers, 
but they have the advantage of a year’s probation as 
such, and during that year they have to pass all the 
different kinds of courses of instruction that we have. 
In our case they pass in Police law to begin with, then 
in pay accounts, veterinary work, drill, tactics, signal- 
ling, and, in fact, they go through all their courses 
while they are probationary officers. And then they are 
attached to different units during that time to be 
reported on by different officers as to their capabilities, 
and we have about half a dozen confidential reports on 
the same probationer from different officers.. 


19993. These are in the Constabulary ?—Yes. 


19994. They are not Army officers*—No. This is the 
way we recruit our officers there ; but I thought it might 
be a good principle to apply, to give so many commis- 
sions in the year to rankers in the Army who pass a 
similar test, and at the end of the year you know exactly 
what the man is. He ought never to have to go back to 
any further courses. He passes an examination at the 
end of his year, and then becomes a second lieutenant. 


19995. These men are men that serve in the ranks? 
—They have to serve in the ranks in the first year to 
know what they are like, and to become non-commis- 
sioned officers in that time—corporals. That shows 
that they are fairly good. Then, if they fail in the 
first examination, they go back for another six months’ 
probation, when they have another examination, and 
then, if they fail again, they have to leave or go back 
and be sergeants again, which some of them do. But 
it worked very well with us. And also we grade the 
rank and file of the men, which I think is a thing worth 
considering at the same time; that is to say, a private, 
when he joins, is only a recruit ; he is no use for prac- 
tical purposes, so we put him on a low rate of pay until 
the has passed his recruit drills, when he becomes a 
third-class trooper; then he is a vassed soldier, and 
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is just fit to take his place in the ranks. Then, if he 
chooses to qualify in signalling and various other 
things, learning Dutch and police law, he becomes a 
second class trooper, and draws extra pay; and if he 
further qualifies himself by doing so much tactics and 
drill, he becomes a first class trooper, with still further 
increased pay. That leads up again to corporal, and 
there again he becomes, in succession, third, second, 
and first corporal, and in the same way, third, second, 
and first sergeant, so that a man no sooner gets into 
one grade than he finds there is another just worth 
working for. I find that better than giving them extra 
pay. ‘l'hey might take the musketry course one year, 
or they might pass the signalling test another year, 
It is more on the principle that they work on in the 
Navy, I think, grading them like that. 

Then there are details as to improvising armoured 
trains, but I should think that is not worth my going 
into, because there are so many ways of forming 
armoured trains now. We improvised them at the very 
beginning, long before the war broke out, out of impro- 
vised materials, sleepers, rails, and such things, and we 
used a good acetylene gas signalling lamp in Mafeking. 
We had no limelight to use, but we got hold of the 
acetylene. There was a traveller in acetylene who hap- 
pened to be shut up in the place, and we got him to 
work with his sample of acetylene, and we found it 
worked the signalling lamp exceedingly weil. We 
devised a little carrier for taking it on a horse, and we 
ynade up a lot of searchlights, too, with acetylene 
burners, which worked very well. They were nothing 
like so powerful as electric light, of course, but when 
you could get out in the field it was very portable. 


19996. You could carry these burners?—Yes, we 
could carry them everywhere. We could put it up 
at night, and take a search round the country, and 
turn it out and turn it on again whenever there was 
an alarm. There are a great many of those small ex- 
periences that crop up from time to time, and one 
cannot remember them all; various dodges and ambus- 
cades and other things. Those, I think, are the points 
that I have down, but if there are any others that I 
could give, I should be only too pleased to offer them. 


19997. (Sir John Jackson.) With regard to the secret 
service, do you think that at headquarters they made 
sufficient expenditure in that direction; would it not 
have been a great benefit if they had laid out more 
‘money in secret service ?—Yes, I think so, long before 
the war. 


19998. Not so much so immediately preceding the 
war !/—We had fair information just preceding as to 
what movements the Boers were making, but as to 
what the total number of Boers was going to be we 
had no idea, nor what guns they had. 


19999. I think you said that practically you had no 
funds for secret service?—No. we had not. We had 
practically tactical intelligence, and a little more than 
that. We heard all that went on at their meetings, 
that they proposed to blow up the bridges and the line, 
and attack Mafeking and take it, and part go down 
to take Kimberley, and so on. 


20000. You think that there was an inclination cn 
the part of the Government to spend too little money 
in secret service, perhaps ?—I know from personal ex- 
perience that it is so in a small way; but really I am 
not capable of speaking of that, because I do not 
know what they do spend. I can only judge by results ; 
but we knew very little of what the Boer armament 
really was. 


20001. You got the book, I suppose ?—Yes, we got 
the book, which showed it to a certain extent. 


20002. If more money had been expended in that 
direction, probably you would have had much better 
information ?—Possibly ; but I have been employed 
myself by the Intelligence Department on various jobs, 
and I know they do not bring forward much money to 
help you. They let you pay half your expenses and 
they pay the other haif, which some people can afford 
to do; but it would be a great thing, and encourage 
people more, if they would pay all the expenses, and 
they would get a lot more information, I think, about 
foreign armies, foreign forts, and that sort of thing. 


20003. (Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal.) What is 
the composition of the South African Constabulary ; 
are there many Boers in it and many over-sea 
Colonials?—We have about 400 Boers, about 1,400 
Canadians, and I sheuld think about 400 to 500 
Australians and New Zealanders. The Canadians, you 
know, were specially enlisted in Canada, but the Aus- 
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tralian Colonies declined to let men be enlisted in their 


Colonies. 

20004. 10,000 was the original establishment, was it 
not?—Yes, 10,000; 6,000 our normal establishment, 
and 4,000 extra were ordered by Lord Roberts for the 
war and for the troublous times that would probably 
come just after the war, which we expected (but which 
really did not come) from bushrangers, cattle thieves, 
and people of that sort. There were a good number 
of them about, but we got them by their legs very soon. 


20005. Are the Constabulary under ordinary mili- 
tary discipline?—It is not quite the same. 


20006. They are trained as soldiers?—They are 
trained as soldiers, but act as policemen. They were 
all trained, of course, during the war, and took 
part in the war, but as soon as peace came 
they at once took up their duties as_ police, 
and now they are more trained as police than as sol- 
diers. ‘They have all the organisation of soldiers, so 
that at any moment they can turn into soldiers; but 
they are actually doing police work in small detach- 
ments all over the country. 


20007. You consider them a good defensive force ?— 
Very good, because they can at any moment be con- 
centrated at any point, and they go through an annual 
course of military training, and their actual work fits 
them as much as any work for mounted independent 
work, because individual intelligence is developed to 
the utmost amongst them. 


20008. It is not quite such a favourite service now 
with a good many of those who enlisted, I daresay, as 
it was when they had a chance of meeting the enemy 
in the field ?—A certain class came there for fighting 
purposes only, I think; but the large majority are 
more of the class we desire, who want to settle down 
to be policemen and do police work. They like the 
life. 

20009. But they are a very good body of men ?—Very 
good indeed. 

20010. Had you any over-sea Colonials with you at 
Mafeking ?—Not during the siege; but directly after 
we were relieved a Canadian battery joined us, a capital 
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battery, and they continued with me all through the 
Transvaal. 


20011. But they were not with you during the siege? 
—No. We had some New Zealanders and Australian 
bushmen in the Transvaal. J had three regiments of 
them. The Canadian battery were excellent. I had a 
British battery as well, but I liked the Oanadian 
battery* best; for one reason, they had not got any 
range-finders, and they found the range much quicker 
without them. 


20012. You found them resourceful under the cir- 
cumstances ?—Exactly ; that is what they were. They 
were much better than the South Africans in one way, 
namely, that they had never had native labour under 
them, and so they used to put their own shoulders to 
the wheel; they were the fellows to work. 


20013. They had more individuality ?—Yes. 


20014. (Sir Frederick Darley.) Did you find the Aus. 
tralians resourceful in the same way ?/—Very much so. 
We used to have a lot of them missing always after 
a fight, and after the first fight I was very anxicus, 
but very soon got out of that, because they always 
turned up again, perhaps after two or three days, anJ 
very often with a lot of prisoners. They used to hide 
away in the grass, and always found their way back. 


20015. In regard to Sir John Jackson’s question, 
were you not furnished with the list of guns that the 
Boers were supposed to have had, and which they had, 
in point of fact ?—Yes. . 

20016. Before the war?—Yes; but we did not know 
much about the pom-poms. 

20017. They were down on the list ?—They were down 
on the list, but we had had no practical experience 
of what they were till we saw them. 

20018. But they were on the list ?—Yes. 

20019. So that really there was pretty full informa- 
tion as to the position that the Boers were in before the 
war ?—Yes ; we were quite well informed in that way. 


20020. (Chairman.) Is there anything else you wish 
to add ?—I cannot think of anything at the moment. 


Lieut.-Colonel A. J. Gopiry, lrish Guards, called and examined. 


20021. (Chairman.) You-have been good enough to pre 
pare a précis of the evidence you will give which you 
will put in in the first instance ?—Yes 


(A.) Usz or MountepD INFANTRY UNDER MODERN 
ConDITIONS. 


Their réle should be to support and form points of 
appui for the cavalry, or, in the absence of cavalry to 
take its place, in wide-reaching enveloping movements 
against the enemy’s flanks and lines of communication, 
destruction of his railways, magazines, telegraphs, etc. 
To follow up vigorously any advantage gained by a 
rapid onslaught of the cavalry, to make good points of 
vantage and to form rallying points in case of reverse. 
To move rapidly to seize defiles, hold bridges, and fore- 
stall the enemy in commanding positions in front of the 
slower moving infantry. 

In a rear-guard action they should be, and proved to 
be in the war, specially useful, using their fire-power 
and mobility to delay the enemy till the last moment. 

They can be most usefully employed as escorts to 
artillery. 

They should be trained as far as possible in the 
cavalry duties of scouting, patrolling and reconnais- 
sance in order that they may be able to take the place 
of cavalry when the latter are not available, as was the 
case in the war. 


(B.) Tue Fururs Trarnine or Orricers anD MEN. 


It should be done at schools of instruction, through 
which as many officers and men of the infantry as are 
at all suited for the work should be passed. 


1. Officers.—For command at these centres, only 
small permanent staffs are necessary, and as many 
officers as possible should be passed through ; as many 
young field officers as possiple should be trained to com- 
mand battalions of mounted infantry, captains to com- 
mand companies, and subalterns to command sections 
—very young subalterns should mot be taken. They 


should be lieutenants who know their infantry work 
thoroughly, and show an aptitude for mounted infantry 
work. Training is much delayed now by young officers 
being sometimes sent who not oniy have no aptitude for 
the particular work, but have to be taught purely 
infantry work, which they should know before they 
come. 

No captain should command and train a mounted 
infantry company till he has been attached for in- 
struction first to a company of mounted infantry. 
Similarly, no field officer should command a battaiion 
of mounted infantry unless he has commanded a com- 
pany first, and commanded it particularly well, and 
the selection of officers commanding battalions should 
be in the hands of the mounted infantry authorities. 

Some infantry commanding officers seem to think it 
necessary to select only light-weight officers for mounted 
infantry. This is a mistake. eight is no bar to an 
officer if he has aptitude for the work. 


2. Selection of Men.—Men selected for mounted in- 
fantry should be efficient infantry soldiers, active, good 
shots, and as light as possible, but a good comparatively 
heavy man, who knows his infantry work, is better than 
an indifferent light one. Very often a tallish man of 
5ft. 10in. is no heavier than a little “butty” one of 
5ft. 5in., or 5ft. 6in., and he will probably ride better. 

In selecting men for mounted infantry, steadiness, 
good character, intelligence, and good shooting are of 
far more importance than weight (within reason). 


3. Period and Duration of Training.—Men as long as 
they are serving should, if possible, come up for 
mounted infantry training once annually for a period 
of three months. This in the case of three years’ men, 
will mean that a man, if he is todo more than one train- © 
ing, must come up after he has done only nine months’ 
or one year’s service, t.c., probably before he is an 
efficient infantry soldier, and after his second training 
he may go to the Reserve at once, but this does not 
matter, as, on mobilisation, he will join mounted in- 
fantry if required to complete the quota to be furnished 
by the infantry battalion. 
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4. Reservists.—If possible, a scheme for calling out 
mounted infantry Reservists for training would be an 
advantage, though not so necessary as may be thought, 
as a man well trained during his service will never 
forget the teaching. 


5. Farriers and Saddlers.—Men must be trained in 
large numbers for these duties. There was a great 
dearth of them in the war. 


6. Shooting.—Time should be found during the train- 
ing for musketry, and extra ammunition allowed for it. 
A man may be a good shot ordinarily, but even riding 
to the range may put him off, and there should be as 
much practice as possible with the men galloping on 
the range, dismounting quickly to fire, mounting again 
to go to the next range, and so on. 

No man should be given a mounted infantry certificate 
unless he has proved himself during the mounted in- 
fantry course able to combine good shooting with riding. 


7. Horsemanship.—The idea that a mounted infantry- 
man should only be able to ride well enough to get from 
place to place without accidents is a bad one. He 
should be able to ride as well as any mounted man. To 
ride in extended order and in a rearguard action really 
good riding is a necessity. 

8.. Horsemastership.—Requires more training of both 
officers and men, not only in stable management but 
in the care of horses in the field, the studying of the 
different constitutions of the horses and the best 
methods of feeding them with different kinds of forage. 
Veterinary officers should treat minor ailments in 
troop stables. Only those cases which are very serious 
or infectious should be taken to sick lines or special 
veterinary establishments, so that all officers and non- 
commissioned officers should get a knowledge of how 
= treat ordinary ailments and of the ordinary reme- 
~ dies. 

9. Open Training Ground.—For proper training really 
open ground is most necessary, and a large extent of it, 
where men can ride at a gallop in large bodies in ex- 
tended order over rough ground. 

10. Uniformity of System.—A uniformity of system 
of training at the various centres is most necessary, 
and should be ensured by inter-communication and 
occasional, not necessarily frequent, visits of inspection 
by an Inspector-General, or the senior of the com- 
mandants of the schools, with inspecting powers. 


11. Miscellaneous.—Satisfactory methods of carrying 
the rifle and of disposing of the led horses so as to 
get 100 per cent. of rifles into the firing line require 
a great deal of attention. 


(C.) Tue Best ORGANISATION AND EQUIPMENT OF 
Movuntep INFANTRY. 


Various Systems of Creating a Mounted Infantry Force. 
1. Permanent Battalions. 


Advantages :— 
(a) Men possibly better trained. 


(b) Commanding officers of Infantry battalions do 
not have to part with any of their officers and men, 
either for peace training or on mobilisation. 

Disadvantages : — 

(a) The creation of a special arm. 

(b) There can only be comparatively few, on account 
of the expense. 

(c) The danger of the men losing their Infantry 
characteristics and becoming indifferent Cavalry. 

(d) The burden to the State of keeping up a large 
permanent mounted force for the use of which the op- 
portunity may never come ; when results perhaps just 
as good, and a far larger mounted force, can be ob- 
tained by training as many of the Infantry of the Army 
as possible as Mounted Infantry, ready for use as 
such when the occasion arises. 


2. Training of Officers and Men with their Infantry 
Battalions. 
Advantages :— 
(a) Separate accommodation not required for the 
men. 
,b) Commanding Officer of Infantry battalion does 
not have to part with his officers and men. 
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Disadvantages : — 


(a) Infantry Commanding Officer may haye no know 
ledge of Mounted Infantry work or care of horses, nor 
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and he has already plenty to do in command of his 
battalion. Possibly, therefore, bad Mounted Infantry 
instruction and bad horsemastership. 


(b) No uniformity of system. 


(c) Smallness of the Mounted Infantry unit trained ; 
at most each Infantry battalion could only have cobs 
for one company, and the expense of building stabling 
for these to each Infantry barrack would be enormous. 


(d) Scattered stables, rendering proper supervision 
by higher Mounted Infantry Commanders impossible. 


(e) Want of enough open ground for mounted work 
at all Infantry stations. 


3. Collection of Officers and Men to be Trained at Central 
Stations or Schools of Instruction. 


Advantages :— 


(a) Uniform system of training under Mounted In- 
fantry commandants of proved experience. 


(b) Training carried out in large bodies. 
(c) Officers trained to command large bodies. 


(d) Less expense to the public by building all 
stabling together. 


(e) The majority of the Infantry of the Army are 
passed through the schools and trained in Mounted 
Infantry work, riding, and the care of horses. 


(f) The men returned to their battalions better 
Infantry soldiers. 


(g) The number of the Infantry of the Army is not 
lessened, but as many as are trained in Mounted In- 
fantry work are thereby made more useful and ready 
to be mounted when occasion arises. On mobilisation 
the strength of the available Infantry remains the 
same, those used as Mounted Infantry being so many 
extra. 


Disadvantages : — 


(a) Officers and men taken away from Infantry bat- 
talions for peace training. 


(b) It is said that .on mobilisation the Infantry 
battalion loses 143 (the strength of a Mounted Infantry 
company) of its best men, but this is not so, as many 
of these men will be Mounted Infantry Reservists, and 
the remainder will be replaced by calling up enough 
extra Reservists (possibly better men) to make up the 
battalion to its war strength. 


Organisation.—One-eighth of the infantry of the Army 
should be mounted infantry. 
They should be mounted on cobs, not horses. 


Peace Training.—This system of training schools to 
which every infantry battalion sends a certain number 
of officers and men—a section (one subaltern and 55 
men) at a time—to be trained for three months is the 
best. These are grouped into companies and battalions 
for training. On completion of training this section is 
replaced by another; therefore at the end of a year 
the infantry battalion has a company of mounted in- 
fantry trained. 


Mobilisation.—On mobilisation, this company of 
mounted infantry, consisting of officers and men from 
the same infantry battalion, would be called up. During 
the war mounted infantry battalions were often com- 
posed of detachments from 16 or 18 infantry battalions, 
and infantry battalions had to furnish detachments to 
more than one mounted infantry unit, and it was found 
by experience that the officers and men of a mounted 
infantry company should all come from the same in- 
fantry battalion. This, in an Army Corps, of 24 infan- 
try battalions (three divisions, each of two brigades, 
each of four battalions) would give 24 mounted in- 
fantry companies. . 

Four of such companies make a mounted infantry 
battalion, which gives six mounted infantry battalions. 
These should be organised in two mounted infantry 
brigades, each of three battalions. One of these bat- 
talions should form part of a cavalry brigade in the 
same way that the battery of Horse Artillery does; 
the remainder to be at the disposal of the A ry Corps 
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for use as a large independent body of 
Gee na next as he may require them, perhaps in con- 
th a cavalry brigade, perhaps with the in- 


junction wl They should not be distributed to 


tantry divisions. 


Mar. 1903. infantry divisions or brigades, nor used as orderlies, 





scouts, etc., nor for the protection of infantry brigades 
or battalions. , q , 

It was always very difficult and often impossible to 
move mounted men during an engagement from one 
part of the field to another under long range gun and 
rifle fire, which disposes of the theory of placing 
mounted infantry at the disposal of the officers com- 
manding infantry attacks, to move quickly to reinforce 
and support threatened points, drive home attacks, 
make local flank attacks, etc. 

This will give a force, according to the present estab- 
listments of mounted infantry, of 3,500 mounted ‘n- 
fantry (a mounted infantry battalion is nearly 600) Jo 
each Army Corps, which means that each infantry divi- 
sion has over 1,100 men taken from it and mounted, for 
use by the Army Corps commander independently of it. 
Of this 1,100 it must be remembered a proportion would 
be Reservists, and the remainder would be replaced by 
calling out enough more Reservists to make the divi- 
sions up to war strength. 


Guns.—Pom-poms for use in advanced guard actions, 
and Maxims for defensive positions and points of appui 
should be attached to all bodies of mounted infantry, 
and brigades will require Horse Artillery. 


The War Establishments. 


Of (1) a battalion, (2) a company of mounted infantry 
require to be laid down. A higher establishement than 
that now laid down for peace training is desirable in 
both cases. 

Equipment. 

On the Man.—Should be as light and simple as pos- 
sible. The rifle should be carried, slung on the man. 
His breeches should be loose. Putties are preferable to 
leggings. Beyond his rifle and clothing, he should only 
carry ammunition, bandolier, and belt, with bayonet, 
haversack (one day’s food), and water-bottle. 


On the Horse-—Bridle complete (one rein); head 
rope; well-made Colonial pattern saddle, with girths, 
irons, and leathers (no breast-plate, wallets, eurcingle, 
or shoe case; blanket under saddle (for man’s use). 


On Saddle.—Cloak, wire-cutters, mess-tin, iron 
picketing peg, nose-bag (one day’s forage), 
Everything else in some form of light-wheeled trans- 


20022. You served in South Africa, I think ?—Yes. 


20023. Would you say what service you saw there ?— 
First in assisting to raise, train, and equip a regiment 
of Colonial mounted infantry, the Protectorate regi- 
ment—one of the regiments that General Baden-Powell 
raised before the war; secondly, in command of the 
western defences of Mafeking during the siege; after- 
wards as General Baden-Powell’s and Genera] Plumer’s 
staff officer successively; and, lastly, in command of a 
brigade of mounted infantry which was made up of 
these regiments that had been raised before the siege 
and of the British South African Police. 


20024. And what position do you hold now?—I am 
commanding the mounted infantry of the First Army 
Corps. 

20025. At Aldershot —At Aldershot. 


20026. Then it is with regard to mounted infantry in 
particular that you can speak from large experience, 
both in the war and since ?—Yes. 


20027. I suppose you draw a distinction between 
cavalry and mounted infantry ?—Yes, a very marked 
distinction. TI think that all mounted infantry officers 
who have studied the subject do. 


20028. Could you give any distinction ?—I only ask 
the question because in your notes here you say that, 
“Their réle should be to support and form points of 
apput for the cavalry, or, in the absence of cavalry, to 
take its place.” That does not mean, I suppose, that 
they should be able to act as cavalry 1—No, but you have 
that number of mounted men, and if, as may so often 
happen, and did happen in the war, the cavalry are not 
available, it must be a great advantage to have these 
mounted men, trained as far #8 it is possible to train 
them, to take the place of cavalry as a screen in front 
of an army or for reconnoitring. Of course, they could 
not im anv way use an arme blanche, because they 
would not be armed with one, but in the duties of pro- 
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tection for an army marching, the mounted infantry 
should, as far as possible, be trained to take the place 
of cavalry when the cavalry are not available. 

20029. Oh, yes; I wanted to make it quite clear that 
you did not want the mounted infantry to have cavalry 
training ?—Most certainly not. 

20030. Or a cavalry arm, if the cavalry is to have a 
sword or a lance ?—No. 

20031. Do you not want the mounted infantry to have 
any arm but the rifle?—-And the infantry accessory, the 
bayonet. 

20032. A bayonet so made as to act as a spear, do 
you mean?—No, as purely infantry equipment. 


20033. Only to be used when the man is acting as an 
infantryman 7—Yes. 
20034. Not to be used on his horse ?—No. 


20035. You do not think that is necessary for mounted 
infantry ?—No, though I believe in Matabeleland in 
1896, upon one occasion the mounted infantry did fix 
bayonets on horseback, and made a kind of charge, 
which had great effect in frightening the natives. 

20036. We have had some evidence that at the later 
stages of the war the Boers came to closer quarters 
because they found that our mounted men had no 
arms but the rifle, and could not charge. Did you see 
anything of that ?—No, I did not. 


20037. But anyhow, a mounted infantryman, in your 
opinion, should not be trained for enything like a 
charge or shock tactics ?—No. 

20038. (Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal.) Could not 
the bayonet be contrived so as to be useful in either 
case, by mounted infantry when mounted, or whem 
acting on foot as infantry ?—I think it would be very 


difficult, because at the end of a rifle it is a very clumsy 


weapon to hold in any way like a lance. If you have 
a rifle and a bayonet, you require both hands to hold 
it. You could not take it in one hand and use it as 
a lance, it would be too heavy, and if you made it long 
enough for use as a sword I think it would cease to be 
a bayonet ; practically it would become a sword. 

20039. I think the bayonet has been proposed by some 
for the cavalry as preferable to the sword ?—Then it 
would be something of that nature, I presume. 


20040. (Viscount Esher.) Then I suppose you would 
lay special stress upon not altering the infantry equip- 
ment merely because you are using the infantryman 
as a mounted man; that is your point ?—Yes, that is 
my point. 

20041. Whatever arm may be in future selected for 
cavalry, it would not affect your opinionP—No; that 
would not affect my opinion at all. The mounted in- 
fantryman should be an infantryman first, and be 
equipped as such. 


20042. (Sir Frederick Darley.) But with a horse to 
bring him to his position with rapidity P—Yes. 


20043. (Chairman). Is there anything you wish to 
add to the note (B) in this paper as regards the 
future training of officers and men?—In the third para- 
graph, ‘“ Period and Duration of Training,” I say there, 
“This, in the case of three years’ men, will mean that 
a man, if he is to do more than one training, must 
come up after he has done only nine months’ or one 
year’s service, i.e., probably before he is an efficient 
Infantry soldier.” If you compare that with the 
second line of the paragraph above that, paragraph 2, 
they appear rather contradictory, because I say there 
that “men selected for Mounted Infantry should be 
efficient Infantry soldiers,” and it is most important 
that they should be; but with three years’ men we 
have to face the alternative of either waiting so long 
for them to be efficient Infantry soldiers that then there 
is practically no time to train them properly as Mounted 
Infantry, or else we must take them before they really 
are efficient Infantry soldiers. We could not afford 
to lose the three years’ man as a Mounted Infantry- 
man; we must take him, and do the best we can with 
him; and therefore, I think a solution would be to 
take him after he has only done one year’s service as 
an Infantry soldier, so as to give him two Mounted 
Infantry trainings before he goes to the Reserve. 


20044. (Viscount Esher.) Then your idea is not to 
pass a very large number of men per battalion through 
a Mounted Infantry course, but, as I understand, your 
suggestion is to take the same men two years in succes- 
sion. Is not that so? I did not quite understand 
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that paragraph No. 3. Is that what you mean?—Yes, 
that is what I mean. There again, the alternatives 
are either of passing a very large proportion of the In- 
fantry of the Army through with a very slight and 
short Mounted Infantry experience—that is only one 
training if you did not allow them to come up again— 
or training a fewer number, and, by bringing them 
out annually, like a Militia training, having that 
number kept in practice for Mounted Infantry work, 
and therefore more efficient. 


20045. Which do you think is the better system ?— 
I think to bring them out as far as possible annually 
for training. 


20046. (Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal.) No mat- 
ter what the size of the man is, you prefer having them 
not more than 11 stone or so—not heavy men ?—Not 
really heavy men; but, as I have said, I would rather 
have “a good comparatively heavy man than an in- 
different light one.” 


20047. (Chairman.) Does that mean that when you 
select your infantryman for mounted infantry work 
he is to come up in each of his three years for three 
months’ training ?—I think in the case of the three 
years’ man he certainly ought to come at least twice 
during his three years before he goes to the Reserve. 
I do not think once would be sufficient, and in the 
case of a mam who re-engages for longer it would 
certainly be advantageous if he came up regularly 
every year after his three years were up. A system 
might be worked out by which he should then come 
up perhaps every alternate year, but I certainly think 
he ought to keep on coming up. He ought not to do 
only one mounted infantry training and then go away 
and not come again. It requires practice. A man 
- should be brought up for practice in the work as often 
as he can be consistently with training a sufficiently 
large number. 


20048. That would mean that the mounted infantry- 
man in the battalion would never be more than nine 
months with his battalion in any year ?—Yes. 


20049. (Viscownt Esher.) Can you be sure of getting 
again for this year’s annual training the men that you 
got last year?—You cannot ensure getting them at 
home, but then you can ensure getting them in some 
part of the world. A man you train this year at Alder- 
shot may next year have gone to India, but if the system 
is made universal throughout all our dominions and 
mounted infantry training goes on everywhere, then 
it does not matter whether a man is trained in India or 
at Aldershot. 


20050. (Sir John Edge.) He would only get three 
months each year ?—Yes. 


20051. In your course is horsemastership included ? 
—Yes. 


20052. (Chairman.) And you would wish to bring 
out Reservists too?—It would be a very great thing, 
and for the same reason that it would keep them in 
practice for riding and looking after their horses. But 
that would be a very large question of principle, and 
aman who gets a good grounding in riding and looking 
after horses never forgets it. With regard to the Re 
servists that had previous mounted infantry training, 
and were used as mounted infantry during the war, I 
never heard any complaint of their failing in any way 
either in riding or in looking after their horses. They 
had remembered what had been taught them. 


20053. It would be a new principle to bring out the 
Reservists ?—Yes. 


_ 20054. (Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal.) You 
would have him as a horseman to approach in efficiency 
a cavalry man?—As a horseman he cannot ride too 
well. TI think it is a most dangerous theory that he 
“should only be able to ride well enough to get from 
place to place without accidents.” 


20055. Then he would be useful with an armr 


se i there were no cavairy present to support it?— 
es. 


20056. Then he would act as cavalry to a certain 
extent ?—Yes, under those circumstances. 


20057. (Chairman.)It requires also.some training in 
the matter of musketry in your opinion?—Yes. A man 
who is unaccustomed to horses may be a very good shot 
when he is perfectly steady after he has walked quietly 
down to a range to shoot in peace time, or even in time 
of war as long as he is on foot, but if he has to gallop 
up to the position from which he has to fire, and is 
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consequently excited and his nerves perhaps shaken, his 
shooting may possibly be very different. 


20058. It is not that you want him to fire from the 


saddle?—No; but I think as regards that, it might be 19 Mar. 1903. 


useful in exceptional circumstances to train a certain 
proportion of men to do it—men who are particularly 
good shots, and for whom particularly steady horses 
can be found. There are times when I believe it might 
be valuable, 


20059. (Viscount Esher.) Have you ever tried train- 
ing any of your own men to shoot from the saddle ?— 
Yes, we have tried it, but not to any large extent. I 
have tried it with a certain number of men. 


20060. (Sir George Taubman-Goldie.) Have you found 
any considerable proportion capable of doing that?—~ 
Not yery many. It is a thing that would require a 
great deal of training, and I think it depends almost 
more upon the horses. At home, with a corn-fed horse 
that is very much above himself, it is very difficult ; 
but if you get a quiet South African shooting pony that 
is accustomed to firing from his back it can be done. 
But it is very often said to be rather the refuge of an 
undisciplined man to fire off from his horse’s back, and 
consequently it needs to be approached with caution. 


20061. I do not quite understand. What is the 
“refuge of an undisciplined man” ?—To fire off his 
horse instead of dismounting to take up a proper posi- 
tion from which he can lie down and fire steadily. If 
you ¢rain all your men to fire off their horses it is pos- 
sible (I do not say it would happen) that instead of dis- 
mounting from their horses to take up a proper posi- 
tion to fire steadily, the men might lose their heads 
and begin firing off their horses at random. 


20062. (Chairman.) Do you give a certificate to 
a mounted infantryman now ?—Yes, every man who 
proves suitable for the work gets a certificate. 


20063. Was that in force before the war?—yYes, it 
has been since 1888. 


20064. Of course, there were a good many mounted 
infantrymen in the war who had not had a certificate ? 
—A very large number. I think a large proportion. 


20065. Is that a certificate that they are good in horse- 
mastership ?—Yes. 


20066. That is an important point ?—Very. 


20067. Was not that defective during the war ?—Yes, 
very, at the beginning, and I think in the case of the 
mounted infantry chiefly, as you have said, because so 
many of the men had no previous mounted infantry 
training or certificate. 


20068. Does it not depend a good deal upon the 
officers ?—-In my opinion, the proper training of the 
men in horsemastership depends entirely on the 
officers. I think it is entirely a question of the super- 
intendence of the officers—in fact, you might say, of 
discipline almost, end the proper teaching of the men. 
If you get it thoroughly imbued into the men by very 
careful superintendence by the officers, and very care- 
ful training of them as regards the horsemastership 
it may then become second nature to the men to do 
what is right. 

20069. All through the officers would have to keep 
up a careful superintendence ?—Yes, certainly. I 
do not mean that they should relax their superintend 
ence, but, still, when the occasions do arse, in which 
officers may not be able to exercise a constant super- 
intendence, I hope that then it may have become second 
sath to a man to do what is right in looking after his 
orse, 


20070. But during the war I suppose the officers, 
as well as the men, were in many cases deficient in that 
knowledge ?—-At the commencement, very. 


20071. Are the officers now being trained sufficientiy 
to meet that point ?—So far as mounted infantry train- 
ing is being carried out at all now, they are, but really 
the only mounted infantry training going on to any 
extent now is at Aldershot. 


20072. (Viscount Esher.) What means have you there 
of giving your young officers or men any idea of veteri- 
nary knowledge?—There are no really satisfactory 
methods, at present. I. make a suggestion here that, 
if possible, veterinary officers should treat ordinary and 
minor ailments in the troop stables, so that the officers 
and men would see what they were doing. I think that 
would be a very great advantage. As it is. an animal 
that has anything the matter with it is taken away to 
sick lines, or to a special veterinary establishment, 
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to which I encourage my officers to go and see _the 
treatment that is being given to the animal, But it is 
a little bit difficult sometimes; there is the possibility 
of interference with the veterinary officer’s management 
of his veterinary establishment. I do not think it is 
likely to produce such good results as if the more 
ordinary minor ailments, which it is really essential that 
an officer should know how to treat, were treated under 
his eye in his own stable. 

20075. Then somebody must teach the untrained in- 
fantry officers even to cope with those minor ailments ? 
—Yes. 


20074. You have not a veterinary officer, have you, 
attached to your mounted infantry lines at Aldershot ? 
—There will be. 


20075. But had you one last year ?—We have always 
had a veterinary officer looking after our cobs, but 
owing to scarcity of veterinary officers, he has had to 
look after other animals as well. That is only because 
of the scarcity. Previously there was always a veteri- 
nary officer with the mounted infantry, and thers 
always will be for the future. 


20076. (Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal.) If it were 
distinctly understood that it was one of the duties of 
officers to become acquainted with what horsemaster- 
ship was, and it were included in the regulations of the 
Army, there could be no difficulty ?—No, I think it is 
understood. Certainly all my officers are encouraged 
and told to endeavour to learn all they can about horse- 
mastership, but my contention is that it is more easily 
said than done at present, and my suggestion to meet 
it is that more treatments should take place in troop 
stables, under the officer’s eye, of the ordinary minor 
ailments of the horses, so that he may get to learn the 
ordinary and simple remedies. 


20077. You would have it become an obligation that 
it should be so ?—Yes. 


20078. (Chairman.) Do you confine that to the officers 
told off for mounted infantry work, or would you like 
it throughout the Army?—I think, throughout the 
Army. 

20079. (Sir Frederick Darley.) Are officers taught to 
shoe, how a shoe ought to be put on?—Yes, the same 
thing applies to that. At present there is no very 
satisfactory system laid down for their doing it (I 
speak, of course, of the mounted infantry), but I hope, 
when we get my particular training school into the 
larger dimensions that it is going to assume, we shall 
get some more satisfactory system for the actual teach- 
ing of the officers. 


20080. (Viscount Esher.) It is quite within your com- 
petence, is it not, to order all your young officers who 
come to you for training to be instructed in, say, shoe- 
ing horses ?—Yes. 


20081. You can give that instruction, if you please? 
—Yes. 


20082. (Sir Frederick Darley.) Nothing is more im- 
portant in horsemastership than knowing how a horse 
ought to be shod ?—Nothing. 


20083. (Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal.) No officer 
could have equal influence with his men in making them 
good horsemasters unless he were acquainted with it 
himself P—Exactly. 


20084. (Chairman.) Then you want a uniformity of 
system ?—Yes, I think that is extremely important ; 
not so much in the case of peace training, but because 
it may conceivably happen that if a large number of 
mounted infantry were requised in tire of war, on 
mobilisation, they might come from different training 
centres and be put to work together, and if they had 
been trained on different systems at the different cen- 
tres, the results, when they were amalgamated, would 
not be so good as if they had all been trained on a uni- 
form system. 

20085. Has there not been uniformity hitherto 7_No, 
not in all cases. 

20086. How far can there be differences ?—Well, they 
are differences of standard almost more than anything. 
The standard at one school may be very much higher 
than at another. 

20087. The standard of efficiency ?—The standard of 
efficiency, and also the methods of mounted infantry 
tactics. The commandant of one training centre or 
training school may hold rather different views upon 
certain points from the commandant of another one. 


20088. But we have had a good deal of evidence as to 
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the vale of initiative of the individual officer ; is there 
not something of that in the training of mounted 
infantry ?—Yes, I would not wish in any way to fetter" 
that, but there are certain principles of mounted 
infantry training which, from what I have seen myself 
at out stations which I have been sent to visit, have not 
been carried out (certainly it was during the war), be- 
cause the officers who were responsible for the training 
had not had a proper training themselves to begin with. 
But even now I think that in the broad principles of 
mounted infantry training uniformity of system is very 
necessary. 

20089. (Sir George Taubman-Goldie.) Has no hand- 
book been issued ?—There was a Provisional Handbook 
published in 1899, but there has been nothing since. 


20090. (Viscount Esher.) But the way you deal with 
that, I suppose, is by inspection ?—Yes. 

20091. Your suggestion is that the various outlying 
training camps, and so on, should be properly inspected 
by some one officer, whose business it should be to do 
it ?7—Yes. 

20092. Do you know whether in the Second or Third 
Army Corps they have mounted infantry schools ?— 
The Second Army Corps will have a mounted in- 
fantry school on Salisbury Plain, and the Third Army 
Corps at Kilworth, in the south of Ireland. 


20093. Are they established yet ?—No. 


20094. Not the Salisbury Plain one, but the Irish 
one ?—No, neither. 


20095. Then yours is the only mounted infantry 
school on anything like a large scale?—Yes. The 
others are, I believe, to be established as soon as pos- 
sible this summer. 

20096. Then, what were you referring to just now, 
when._you said you visited other mounted infantry es. 
tablishments ’—During the war there were men trained 
at Shorncliffe, Colchester, and Manchester. 


20097. But they have dispersed now ?—Yes. 


20098. (Chairman.) Then, as to the organisation, 
there is more than one method of doing that ?—Yes. - 


20099. I understand from this statement that you 
do not contemplate a permanent battalion?—No. 


20100. You think that is an unnecessary burden in 
the meantime ?—Yes, that is one of the reasons. 


20101. What other reasons are there ?—I think, per- 
haps, the most important of all is the creation of a 
special arm, a fourth arm, which that would mean. 
You would have cavalry, infantry, and artillery, and 
then you would have another arm altogether—mounted 
infantry. 

20102. And that would be a disadvantage?—I think 
SO. 

20103. Then if that. is not to be done, there is the 
alternative of training men with their battalions or in 
schools of instruction ?—Yes. 

20104. Which alternative do you advocate there?— 
The collection at central stations or schools of instruc- 
tion. 

20105. Would you just say shortly what is the main 
reason for that }—Virst of all, the uniformity of system 
and of standard which you would get under mounted 
infantry commandants who proved to be capable of 
training men. Then the training would be carried 
out in large bodies of mounted infantry; you could 
train officers to command large bodies. ‘The majority 
of the Infantry of the Army would be passed through 
the schools and trained to look after horses, and in 
mounted infantry work generally. The men are un- 
doubtedly better as infantry soldiers for the mounted 
infantry training. And it really gives more infantry in 
the Army, of which a certain number would be mounted, 
because the men called up on mobilisation for training 
as mounted infantry would be in excess of the infantry 
establishment. The place of the men that were taken 
away from the battalion for mounted infantry would be 
filled by calling up so many more reservists to make the 
battalion up to its war strength, and similarly other 
units. 

20106. For peace training it diminishes the estab- 
lishment of the battalion 7—Yes, 

20107. And that is the main objection, I suppose ?— 
That is the main objection ; ‘that officers commanding 
infantry battalions have to part with a certain number 
of the men for their peace training as mounted infantry. 
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20108. (Viscount Esher.) But only for three months in 
the year ?—No, all the year round. 


20109. You propose to train mounted infantry, do 
you, in winter as well as summer ?—Yes. 


20110. (Chairman.) You would have them by instal- 
ments from the regiments }—Yes, a section—that is, a 
subaltern ofticer and 35 men—at atime. Every infantry 
battalion would always have away from it a subaltern 
officer and 35 men undergoing training as mounted in- 
fantry ; they would always be that number short of men, 
the alternative being to call out a whole company 
from a battalion for training as mounted infantry 
for only three months ; instead of calling out a quartet 
of the company the whole year round, to call one com- 
pany for three months. But I think the majority of 
opinions are that it would be harder upon the command- 
ing officer of an infantry battalion to take away so many 
as 140 men for three months than to always have 35 men 
away the whole year round. And it would not work 
equally, The commanding officer who had to send his 
140 men in the winter months would have no objection 
at all, but the commanding officer who had to send his 
men from April {o June, or during mancuvre time, 
from July to September, would look upon it in a very 
different light when he had to go to manwuvres with 
his battalion denuded by 140 who were away for mounted 
infantry training. 

20111. (Viscount Esher.) At manceuvres do you pro- 
pose that the mounted infantry should be used as they 
would be in war time? Under your scheme for forming 
battalions of mounted infantry, would you propose that 
they should be formed for the purposes of manoeuvres 
as well /—They would be in existence. 


20112. And used as such ?—Yes. 


20113. They never have been, have they?~—Yes, 
occasionally on manceuvres, 


20114. (Chairman.) And the result would be that one- 
eighth of the infantry of the Army would be mounted 
infantry P—Yes, on mobilisation, but only one-thirty- 
second (i.e., the training-battalions) for peace training 
or manceuvres, 


20115. Or 3,500 men to each Army Corps ?—Yes, on 
mobilisation. 


20116. (Viscount Esher.) This autumn, if you have 
your Army Corps monceuvres at Aldershot, do you 
suppose you will then have your 3,500 mounted in- 
fantry?—No, we shall only have a peace training 
nucleus ; we shall have only 1,000 men. 


20117. That is exactly what meant. Then you would 
not be able to organise for the purposes of manoeuvres 
that full mounted infantry force which you are re- 
ferring to here?—No, because that is entirely a mobi- 
lisation scheme; but there will be two training-bat- 
talions of mounted infantry in both the First and 
Second Army Corps available for use as mounted in- 
fantry. 

20118. Two battalions in each?—Two in each Army 
Corps. 


20119. (Chairman.) And the war establishment will 
be the whole number taken from all the regiments? 
—Yes. 


20120. And you maintain that number on mobilisa- 
tion would be made up to the regiment from the 
Reserve ?/—Yes, from the Reserve. 


20121. And if you have to supply casualties or 
want more mounted infantry during the war what is 
to happen? Would you draw upon the regiments ?— 
Yes, because there would probably be left in the 
regiment (I hope there would be) a certain number 
of mounted infantry. reservists. Of all the reservists 
that came up a certain number would have been 
trained as mounted infantry, and the mounted infantry 
reservists, so far as they would be required, would go 
to the mounted /nfantry. But among the reservists 
of the infantry batialions there would still be left men 
who had been trained as mounted infantry. 


20122. And you would consider that you had the 
first call upon them ?—Yes. 


20123. Would that not ba rather hard upon the 
regiment +—Not appreciably, as there would be still 
more reservists to call upon. As casualties were to be 
replaced reservists would keep on being called out, and 
of these we should expect to get to the mounted infantry 
those who had been trained as mounted infantry. 
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20124. Was it not the experience of the war that 
some regiments, at amy rate, had very heavy calls 
for their best men to be taken away from them for 
mounted infantry work ?—Yes, it was, but the scheme 
had not then been elaborated in the way it has been 
now, and I do not think that any battalion would 
find it so hard to send one company of mounted 
infantry to the mounted infantry organisation and to 
replace casualties in that company to keep it up to its 
proper strength, as to send detachments, as it was 
called upon to do during the war, not only 
to its own company with ‘the mounted infantry bat- 
talion, but to various other mounted infantry organi- 
sations and units. An infantry battalion was called 
upon to send mounted infantry in small detachments 
of a section or larger detachments of a company to 
many mounted infantry units and organisations instead 
of only to one as it would be under this scheme. 


20125. That was the practice during the war, was 
it?-It obtained to a very great extent; of necessity 
infantry battalions were called upon to send men for 
use as mounted infantry. 


20126. (Sir George Taubman-Goldie.) And that neces- 
sity might arise again even under your system ?}—It 
would not arise if the numbers were kept to the num- 
bers which are laid down in this system; you would 
know then exactly how many men would be wanted, 
and what the force of mounted infantry was going to be. 
It could not arise unless it was decided to increase the 
mounted infantry. 


20127. (Viscount Esher.) There was no system, I 
suppose, before?—There was no system on any large 
scale. 


20128. It was perfectly haphazard as to the numbers 
of mounted infantry which were selected ?—I think as 
the war went on and the requirement of mounted in- 
fantry was found, so the authorities kept on calling 
upon infantry battalions to furnish men to 
mounted. 


20129. (Sir George Taubman-Goldie.) And that might 
happen again #—Except that you would have this large 
force to start with. 


20130. What do you allow for the percentage of 
wastage of war in one year? Have you calculated 
that /—No, 


20131. We have had evidence on that point 7—— 


20132. (Sir John Hopkins.) And those men that were 
called upon were passed through as mounted infantry: 
in their regiments ?—Yes. 


20133. So that they were liable to be called. up in 
that direction? What I mean by that is that if you 
call upon a regiment to supply a certain number of 
men—say it had trained 500 of its men as mounted 
men—they were all liable to be called upon?—To re- 
place casualties as they occur. But under this scheme 
the infantry battalion knows that it starts at the com- 
mencement of the war with having to supply 143 men, 
and it knows that throughout the war it has to keep that 
143 up to strength -it has to replace the casualties in 
that 143 and no more. 


20134. But before the training might have extended 
to 300 men ?—Yes. 


20135. (Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal.) What is 
the complement of an infantry regiment at present on 
war strength ?—1,012. 


20136. And what 1s proposed to be the complement 
of a mounted infantry regiment?—600—a little under 
600. With an infantry battalion of 1,012 its contribu- 
tion to the mounted infantry is 143. 


20137. Out of the 1,012?—Not exactly out of-it, be- 
cause it furnishes the 143, but the place of those 145 
is taken by calling out extra Reservists to make up the 
infantry battalion again tu its 1,012, 


20138. (Viscount Esher.) You never have, in point 
of fact. at Aldershot seen mounted infantry brigaded 
with cavalry, have you?—Yes, and in 1898, at thé 
Salisbury Plain mancwuvres I commanded a battalion of 
mounted infantry which belonged to Sir John French’s 
cavalry brigade. 


20159. (Sir George Taubman-Goldie.) The point I 
wished to ask was: Have you made your calculations on 
the basis of mounted infantry being required to the 
number required during the South African War ?—Yes. 


20140. (Chairman.) Is there any other ‘point that 
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wish to mention ?—I should like to mention 
ard to the strength of the force of 

unted infantry that it means, of course, 
ree number of horses has to be provided for— 
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fed. and provision has to be made for their replace- 
ment, which might entail a great extension of remount 
depdts in the general question of the provision of 
horses. And it must not be forgotten also that those 
3,500 mounted infantry cobs or ponies which are re- 
quired jin an Army Corps would be in addition to all 
the riding horses required for a cavalry brigade which 
would probably be working with the Army Corps, or 
it might possibly be even a cayalry division. It means 
the provision, feeding, and replacement of casualties 
for that extra number of mounted men. 


20141. And with a special class of horse ?—Prefer- 
ably. I may say with regard to that that in my ex- 
perience of raising a regiment of Colonial mounted in- 
fantry, we got horses for it which were, many of them, 
quite untrained and very unfit; but the fact of our 
having them two months before the war was of immense 
value, and by the time the war commenced those horses 
were quite fit for work. They were quite trained enough 
for the men, who began by not being able to ride at all ; 
they were quite fit for those men to ride, and they be- 
came quite fit, or comparatively quite fit, in their con- 
stitutions, and many of those horses lasted for a very 
long time into the campaign. 


20142. (Chairman.) Two’ months’ preparation is a 
great matter?—It proved invaluable. 


20143. (Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal.) Those 
were South African horses P—Yes. 


20144. (Viscount Esher.) What provision of horses 
have you now at Aldershot ?—We get them only as we 
require them fromthe remount depéts. We shall have 
a fixed establishment at Aldershot. In each of the 
first three Army Corps there will be a fixed establish- 
ment of mounted infantry cobs—an establishment suffi- 
cient to train the battalions as they come for training. 


20145. But you have not got that establishment yet? 
—Not yet. 


20146. How did you manage last year ?—We got cobs 
from the Remount Department as we required them, 
according to the number of men to be trained. 


20147. And is the number of men to be trained this 
year in excess of the number trained last year ?—Yes. 
It will be more than double at Aldershot; if the new 
scheme attains its full proportions. 


20148. (Sir Frederick Darley.) What will be the num- 
ber ?—About 1,100 men. 


20149. (Viscount Esher.) Not at one time ?—Yes. 


20150. At one time you will have 1,100 men ?—There 
will be 1,100 men training at one time at Aldershot ; 
1,100 approximately at one time training on Salisbury 
Plain ; and 600 training at Kilworth, in the South of 
Treland. 


20151. Do you expect to have your 1,100 men train- 
ing, in the month of June this year?—Perhaps 
not quite all, because some of the infantry battalions 
which will furnish mounted infantry men for training 
are only just arriving home from South Africa, and 
their men will be going on furlough, so they may not 
be able to supply them; but the scheme would have 
commenced, and we shall hope to have the majority of 
that 1,100 men, 


20152. Then is the system under which you obtain 
horses satisfactory? Do.you find you get what you 
want P—Absolutely ; in the last two years we have had 
exactly what we wanted. 


20153. And the right type of horse ?—Yes. 


20154. Do you return them at the end of the 
season to the depdt or do you keep them through the 
winter at Aldershot?—There have been various sys- 
tems. Originally the mounted infantry cobs which we 
used at Aldershot were sold by auction in London. 
Then that was replaced by a system of keeping 
only a very small establishment of cobs at Aldershot, 

ufficient for the training of one company, and then 
when two companies were trained, as they used to be, 
under canvas in summer time, cavalry horses were 
borrowed to mount them sh. Latterly we have still 
had the system of a small permanent establishment of 
cobs at Aldershot, and when the remount depét that 
was at Aldershot was in existence we drew upon it 
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when we required more, and returned the cobs to the 
remount depét after we had done with them. 


20155. Then with regard to your staff. Have you a 
sufficiently large staff under you?—Arrangements are 
being made for the provision of a proper staff for these 
training schools. 


20165. You had no instructors and you have none 
now, have you?—No, the principle is that the officers 
train their men. 


20157. What I mean is this, that you take untrained 
infantry soldiers from infantry battalions, and you 
take with them untrained infantry officers. Who trains 
them ?—The officers are not all untrained. The principle 
is that the captain of a company should train his own 
men, which is a far preferable one to having instructors 
and drill sergeants. 


re But then he must know something about it? 
—Yes. 


20159. How do you propose to meet that ?—I suggest 
that no captain of a company should ever command 
and train a company of mounted infantry until he 
has first been through a course of instruction in mounted 
infantry duties himself. 


20160. That is all very well when you have the sys- 
tem in thorough working order, but when you are he: 
ginning (as you are practically) to organise this force, 
do you not find it is very difficult?7—No. We have all 
the officers who have had a mounted infantry training in 
South Africa to fall back upon. We hope to get them 
to come to command battalions, to command companies, 
and to train the young officers and men. And there will 
always be a small permanent staff. 


20161. I know, but it was the staff I was specially 
thinking of. You have an adjutant, for instance. Is 
he a trained mounted infantry officer P—Yes. 


20162. And will one be sufficient for such a large 
force as you mention, 1,100 men?—Well, there has 
been a great deal of correspondence about it. 


_ 20163. What is your own feeling about it? What 
is it you want ?—My own feeling is that on the whole 
I have got what I want. There are one or two small 
details which we differed about—for instance, the 
authorities do not consider both an adjutant and a 
quartermaster necessary. 


20164. Have you convinced them on that point ?— 
No, I have not. 


20165. You are hoping still to do that ?—Yes. 


20166. What was the opinion you formed of the 
mounted infantry during the war? Did you come 
across your own mounted infantry at all?—No, I was 
with Colonial mounted infantry. 


20167. Then you never had an opportunity really 
of seeing how the mounted infantry that you yourself 
had trained worked?—-I did not actually see them, 
but I met them after I came from Mafeking with 
General Baden-Powell’s column, and I heard from the 
mounted infantry officers who had brought them out— 
from General Alderson and Colonel De Lisle and 
ethers—that the Aldershot training system had worked 
satisfactorily, and they had found that the Aldershot 
trained men were the only mounted infantry—I will 
not say quite the only, because there were a few who 
were trained in South Africa itseli—who were really 
useful at the commencement of the war; they proved 
that their Aldershot training had been very valuable. 


20168. You mentioned Colonel De Lisle. Did he 
speak well of the mounted infantry as a whole?— 
Yes, and especially of the Aldershot trained men. He 
said that the two Aldershot mounted infantry regimente 
that went out were particularly good—that it took 
those who began in the country three or four months 
of active service to equal them. That was his opinion, 
and it was also General Alderson’s opinion. He quoted 
me an instance—that at Colesberg 150 of his men 
successfully engaged 500 Boers—150 of these Alder- 
shot trained mounted infantry, those that had come out 
first from this country—and that afterwards in the 
following year he had been told that their fire had 
been extremely good, and had inflicted seventy casualties 
upon the 500 Boers that were opposed to them, who were 
astonished to find that the English shot so well. 


20169. So you think that the impression of the 
officers commanding columns who had to use mounted 
infantry in South Africa was, on the whole, favourable 
to those who had training at Aldershot ?—Yes, very, and 
any complaints of inefficiency made against mounted 
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infantry in the eacty stages of the war were with regard 
to those who were hurriedly raised with no previous 
mounted infantry training. 


20170. (Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal.) ‘When 
you speak of Colonial mounted infantry, do you mean 
those raised in South Africa ?—Those were the particu- 
lar ones I was with. 


20171. (Sir Frederick Darley.) How many battalions 
do you break up for the 1,100?—Two battalions; the 
strength is something under 600. 


20172. How many officers have you with each batta- 
lion ?—22. 


20173. They are all regimental officers—infantry 
officers 7—Yes. 


20174. You have no cavalry officers, no cavalry in- 
structors?—No. The training is an infantry training, 
and quite different. 


20175. (Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal.) The com- 
plement was higher in South Africa, was it not, than 22 
officers ?—No, five officers per company ; a captain and 
four subaltern officers to each company, and the com- 
manding officer, the adjutant and the quartermaster. 
I should have said 23. | 


20176. In some of the over-sea Colonial corps, they 
had three or four more, had they not ?—Yes, they had. 


20177. They had four or five officers 7—Yes. 


20178. (Sir Frederick Darley.) You speak of equip- 
ment on the man, on the horse, and on the saddle; taken 
altogether, what does the horse carry ?—I think, witb 
the man, 17st. 6lb.; it should be cut down to from 
15st. 7lb. to 16st. 


20179. Do you think what you provide here would 
_ be about 15st. 7lb. ?—Yes, between 15st. and 16st. I 
do not think it should be more than that. 


20180. And are these cobs that you speak of up to 
earrying that weight for a march, say, of 50 miles a 
day ?—Yes ; the class of cob we have at Aldershot now 
2s well up to that. 


20181. (Chairman.) Is there anything else you would 
like to add ?—There is one point, that 1s the war estab- 
lishment. Mounted infantry officers during the war 
were of opinion that the establishment should be raised, 
both of a battalion and of acompany. Under the system 
by which one man of four heids the horses of the other 
three when they dismount to fire, the present establish- 
ment only gives 18 rifles to a section; that is a subaltern 
officer’s command, and, with casualties, that may reduce 
the number of men that he has under his control at the 
time they are dismounted to perhaps only about a dozen. 
The officers in South Africa thought that anything under 
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20 was not effective; that each subaltern officer's com-+ 
mand should be at least 20 dismounted rifles; and, in 
order to ensure giving that, the establishment, as at 
present laid down, would require to be raised. 


20182. (Sir George Taubman-Goldic.) By how much? 
--By 34 privates in each company—34 rank and file. 


20183. (Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal.) That 
would be 200 odd for the regiment ?—No; 120 odd—four 
times 34. That would make the establishment of the 
mounted infantry battalion over 700, instead of under 
600. 

20184. (Chairman.) That you approve of ?—Yes, for 
the reason that, working it down to the lowest command, 
the subaltern officer should for dismounted work have at 
least 20 men. 

20185. (Sir George Taubman-Goldie.) Does that imply 
an increase of non-commissioned officers P—No. 

20186. Lance-corporals and corporals?—No, the real 
rank and file; they would all be privates in the ranks. 


20187. (Sir Frederick Darley.) Do you increase the 
3,500, or do you break up the 3,500 into five batta- 
lions ?—No, it would increase the number and keep the 
battalions the same. 


20188. (Chairman.) Would it increase the number 
taken from each regiment from 143?—It would in- 
crease the 143 to 175. 


20189. (Sir George Taubman-Goldie.) 177—you said 
34?—I should have said 32. 


20190. I thought it must be 32, because that divides 
by four?—That is one of the objects, to make the 
numbers properly divisible by four, so as to avoid broken 
groups of fours. 


20191. Then you take 175 from each regiment ?— 
Yes. 


20192. (Chairman.) Does that increase the number 
of 30 odd that you take at a time from a regiment? 
You said 35, I think; it was for peace training; you 
said you would take a subaltern and 35 men ; does that 
increase the number from 35?—Yes, it will increase 
it by eight. 


20193. (Viscount Esher.) Then that would be more 
than your 143 men?—Yes, it would be 175 instead of 
143. 

20194. (Chairman.) It increases it all round ?—Yes. 

20195. (Sir Frederick Darley.) Nearly two companies 
—175 men ?—Nearly a company and a half of infantry. 


20196. (Chairman.) Is there anything more to say ?— 
No, thank you. 


(After a short adjournment.) 


Major-General J. Tatsor Coxrz, called and examined. 


20197. (Chairman.) You went out to South Africa in 
1899, I think ?—Yes, in November, 1899. 


20198. And you were in command of the 10th 
Brigade /—Yes. 


20199. Was that in Natal at that time ?—It was first 
of all ordered to go to the Cape, and two battalions 
started up as far as De Aar, and got up to De Aar. 
I went from Mauritius myself, and 1 was stepped at 
Port Elizabeth, and was sent up country by the direct 
line to De Aar, where I joined those two battalions. I 
no sooner got there than I was told that my brigade 
was to be broken up, and the two battalions were to go 
round to Natal, and I was to go down to Cape ‘Lown 
and go back by sea to Durban, where I had been nearly 
three weeks before. I accordingly did that, and my 
brigade was entirely broken up; the two battalions re- 
mained at De Aar, and the remainder went to Natal. 

20200. And you went to Natal?—Yes. I never saw 
the whole of my brigade ; it was broken up at the very 
beginning. 

20201. You were in command of the rest of your 
brigade ?/—Yes. 

20202. And any addition to it?—I eventually got ona 
battalion of the Somerset Light Infantry and a Colonial 
corps, the Imperial Light Infantry. 

hang That is a corps of South African Colonials? 
—Yes. 


720. 


20204. You commanded the brigade throughowt t— 
Yes, not always the same brigade, they were constantly 
changed. 


20205. You mean the regiments were changed ?7— 
Constantly. 


20206. But you were in command of the 10th 
Brigade ?—Yes ; I got the Dublin Fusiliers and two or 
three Conlonial corps at various times. My regiments 
were always being changed. I lost the Somerset Light 
Infantry and the Imperial Light Infantry. 


20207. You commanded that brigade throughout the 
operations for the relief of Ladysmith, and afterwards 
under Sir Redvers Buller on the Natal side ?—Yes. 


20208. I understand that you desire to put in a 
statement on your personal position, which you have 
sent to us ?—Yes, I do. 


20209. We will not enter into that in detail. but 
it will be recorded?—I understand. I also put in a 
memorandum upon Spion Kop, which I think has per- 
haps, got some details of public interest. It is not 
personal at all. 


20210. That js the memorandum I was referring to? 
—The end of it, perhaps, is personal, but I think the 


great portion of it is of public interest and unpub- 
lished. 


3K 


Lieut. - 
Colonel A. J- 
Godley. 


19 Mar. 1903. 
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MEMORANDUM UPON SPION Kop. 


Many accounts have been writtea of the action of 
_Spion Kop, yet there is much that has not so far come to 
dit is with reference only to such that I will 

‘7 this statement. 

ae G. Warren's niae days’ opetations after he crossed 
the Tugela o2 January 17th, 1900, have in a measure 
been merged under the name “Spion Kop,” aad. it 
is commo2 now to heaz that name given to the attempt 
to turn the Boers’ right by Acton Homes, and to 
somewhat lose sight of the fact that the fighting on 
Spion Kop Mountain took place on January 24th. 

The 10th Brigade under my command was employed 
in a reconnaissance at Shiet Drift, on the right flank 
of Sir R. Buller’s position at Spearman’s Hill, when 
Sir C. Warren crossed the Tugela at Trichard’s Drift. 
It was not until January 22nd that my brigade was sent 
to reinforce him. 

January 22nd.—We made a night march, leaving 
Spearman’s Hill soon after 2 a.m., having, besides the 
10th Brigade, two ammunition columns and some 
artillery. Halting my brigade at Ventner’s Spruit, I 
reported myself to Sir C. Warren before noon. He 
decided to divide his force into two halves, the right 
and left attack, and he appointed me to the command 
of the former, and to be responsible for the safety of the 
right flan‘. 

Colonel A. W. Morris was the only staff officer I 
received to help me with this large command, but I 
retained my two staff officers of the 10th Brigade, hand- 
ing over the command of that brigade to Colonel Hill, 
and directing him to appoint his {own staff. Here 
was another of our many cases of ,“‘ organisation dis- 
organised; ”’ officers being appointed to command large 
units without any proper staff; everyone doing some- 
one else’s work; whilst Sir R. Buller, with fa complete 
staff, was exercising no real command only a few miles in 
rear at Spearman’s Hill. 

During the afternoon of January 22nd I went to the 
front with Sir C. Warren to reconnoitre the enemy’s 
position in front of Three Tree Hill, but we were soon 
driven back by the Boers’ fire. A conference was then 
held, at which Sir C. Clery demurred to the contem- 
plated attack of the enemy’s 1ight; in this he was 
supported by General Hildyard. The attack on that 
flank was therefore given up, and instead 1 was ordered 
to, that night, occupy Spion Kop with two battalions of 
the 10th Brigade. 

It will be noticed that this brigade, after a night 
march, was halted at Ventner’s Spruit, three miles 
west of the front, and were entirely ignorant of the 
Spion Kop or how to get up it, whilst four other bri- 
gades had been for six days fighting, more or less, 
under that mountain. 

It was after 5 p.m. before any written orders were 
issued on the subject, and I at once saw that it would 
be quite impossible to make any reconnaissance of 
the approaches to Spion Kop, to get the two battalions 
up to the place of assembly, and to issue the necessary 
orders, ammunition, and rations before darkness set 
in. I had already asked for a guide, and was told 
there was no one who knew the way up. On repre- 
senting these facts to Sir C. Warren, and after we had 
ridden to the foot of the mountain and hastily looked 
at the approaches, he said that I might countermand 
the orders if I thought they could not be safely carried 
out. About this I had no doubt, and Lieut.-Colonel 
Thorneycroft, who was ordered to accompany the 
attacking force with details of his mounted infantry, 
and who had some knowledge of the difficulties of the 
ground, entirely concurred in my views. 

It was by this time 7 o’clock, and. getting dark. I 
well knew the position of my own bivouac, not two 
miles in rear, but it was so dark that I failed to reach 
it, and had to sleep out. I merely mention this faet 
to prove the great difficulties of night operations in 
rough country in South Africa. Even the Boers, we 
now know, frequently lost their way. Had the two 
battalions, under the circumstances I have described, 
attempted to seize Spion Kop, the result must have 
ended in a terrible disaster; where they would have 
got to I do not know, but they were just as likely to 
have reached the strongest part of the Boer position 
as the summit of Spion Kop. I consider that no 
operation of the whole war could have been under- 
taken with less favourable conditions. Personally, I 

was concerned only as regards the success of our arms, 
far I had, as previously stated, handed over the com- 
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mand of the 10th Brigade to Colonel Hill, and, having 
a very large command (an infantry division, artillery, 
cavalry, Royal Engineers, and various details), I never 
contemplated leading the attack of such a small por- 
tion of my force; such would have been a gross dis- 
regard of my higher duties, and entirely at variance 
with the custom of war and the orders of our Army. 

January 23rd.—On January 23rd I met Sir C. Warren 
at 5 a.m., and rode many miles with him and. other 
officers, observing Spion Kop from various points The 
result: of this reconnaissance was almost an unanimous 
opinion that the best way to ascend the mountain was by: 
the south-western slopes from a rendezvous in the valley 
by the Royal Engineer bivouac. 

During the day I received orders from Sir C. Warren 
for the attack on Spion Kop; Major-General Woodgate 
to command. I issued the following orders :— 

Attack Orders—Issued by Major-General Coke, 

Commanding Right Attack. 
January 23rd, 1900. 

1. The General Officer Commanding has decided 
' to seize Spion Kop. 

2. The operation will be conducted by Major- 
General Woodgate, who will detail two battalions 
of his own brigade, to which will te attached about 
100 men of Thorneycroft’s Mounted Infantry and 
half company of Royal Engineers. 

3. Rendezvous just east 
Royal Engineers, at 7 p.m. Men must ke kept con- 
cealed from the front. 

4. One hundred and fifty rounds of ammunition 
will, be carried ky the men. ‘The Gereral Officer 
Commandirg 11th Prigade will attach three mules 
to each battalion, and the officer commanding 10th 
Brigade three mules, this afternoon. 
for these mules will be furnished by the battalions 
concerned. One day’s complete ration to be carried 
by the men. All horses to ke left at the Royal En- 
gineer bivouac. The mules will follow in rear of 
the column. Men wii carry entrenching tools in 
stretchers. fin: 

5. The Officer commanding the Royal Dragoons 
will arrange to picquet all native kralls on the line 
of advance, and also Wright’s Farm. All inhabi- 
tants should be confined to the buildings. 

6. Men will, of course, carry filled water bottles, 
and should be cautioned that a refill may be diffi- 
cult. Battalions will endeayour to make some 
arrangement, by fastening biscuit boxes on to 
muies, or in some other manner, to carry extra 
water. 

7. The General Officer Commanding 11th Brigade 
will arrange that the volunteer ambulance and the 
bearer company of the brigade send detachments. 
No ambulances to be nearer than the Royal Engineer 
bivouac till daylight. 


J. Tatsor Coxz, Major-General. 


These orders were well thought out. Of course, they 
could not have been made had the attack been at- 


tempted on the night of the 22nd. After the issue of 


them, Major-General Woodgate made a request that 
the rendezvous might be changed to Wright’s Farm, 
and later (5.30 p.m.) asked that it might be, ‘as first 
ordered, at Royal Engineer bivouac; so that his inde- 
cision caused a good deal of unnecessary confusion in 
orders. He appeared to be in bad health at the time, 
His column made a bad start when it did march off, and 
lost its way before it had gone a mile, I sent Captain 
Phillips to lead them back and to give them a good start 
in the right direction. I moved for the night into the 
front trenches of the Connaught Rangers, our nearest 
position to Spion Kop, and from which I should be able 
to see what was going on. 

January 24th.—My report on the attack has been 
printed (White Book, Cd. 968, 1902, South Africa, the 
Spion Kop despatches, pages 29, 50, 51), but my signal 
messages during the day have been omitted, and 
perhaps the Royal Commission may think a few 
further details of interest :— 

Sir C. Warren came up to me as soon as he received 
the heliogram, “Reinforce at once, or all lost; General 
dead,” ordered me to reinforce, and to proceed to the 
mountain. He told me that the position was to be 
held at all cost, his final words being, “ Mind, no 
surrender.” J assured him that the position would 
be held. 


of the encampment. 


Ammunition. 
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'. My first message to Sir C. Warren was despaiciaed 
at 12.50 p.m. :— 


“T am now on the plateau of Spion Kop slopes. 
The top of the hill is reported crowded with men, 
and as these are exposed to shell fire and suffering, 
but holding out well, I have stopped further 
reinforcements beyond this point, but the troops 
engaged know that help is close at hand. Ammu- 
nition is being pushed ‘up.” 


At 3 p.m. I made a report :— 


“T have ordered the Scottish Rifles and the 
King’s Royal Rifles up to reinforce. The Middle- 
sex Regiment, Dorset Regiment, and Imperial 
Light Infantry have also gone up. Bethune’s 
Mounted Infantry (120 strong) also reinforced. 
We appear to be holding our own at present.” 


_ At 3.50 p.m., after I had reached the summit, I 
reported :— 

“We are suffering much from shrapnel fire 
from eur left front, bearing magnetic north ap- 
parently from Three, Tree Hill. The hill is being 
cleared of Boers. The necessary reinforcements 
have been ordered up. Scottish Rifles have just 
reached top of hill. Casualties heavy. More doc- 
tors, food, and especially water wanted.” 


'. On examining the position from our left flank I 
soon saw that although our men were badly posted, 
the fire was so intense that it was quite impossible 
to occupy better posts till darkness set in. I accord- 
ingly approved of Colonel Hill’s proposal to hold on 
until dark and then intrench. 

By 3.50 p.m. all reinforcements had reached their 
‘positions. Large numbers of men were held in re 
serve out of fire; many more employed in helping 
wounded comrades down the hill, others in carrying 
empty water bottles to be filled, so that generally 
there were not more men in the trenches than were 
required to keep back the Boers; but in some cases 
the trenches, which were badly constructed, were far 
too crowded. The chief losses from shrapnel fire were, 
I believe, caused by the 15-pounder British guns which 
were left for the Boers after Colenso. Certainly (after 
they had expended our ammunition) no subsequent 
Boer artillery fire proved to be anything like so effec- 
‘tive. 

In the selection of position from which to hold the 
summit of Spion Kop there was the choice of “ the for- 
ward position,” which would have swept most of the 
ground in front by fire, but still have been enfiladed 
by the Boers on the Twin Peaks, and of “the backward 
position,” which, I believe, was advocated by Sir C. 
Warren, and from which the mountain could certainly 
have been held with the minimum of loss, but it had 
the disadvantage of reserves being close up to the 
firing line, and any second position impossible. These 
were really the only two possible positions, but that 
taken by our troops in the darkness and mist was an 
intermediate position, anything worse than which was 
‘impossible. 

Passing on to the extreme right flank I found 
Colonel Hill, commanding the 10th Brigade, and who, 
in my mind (without any doubt), was senior officer in 
command of the summit. No word had reached me 
of Lieut.-Colonel Thorneycroft’s appointment to com- 
mand, and I regarded him simply as a junior brevet 
lieutenant-colonel in command of a small unit. There 
were many officers senior to him on the mountain. 

I heard Colonel Hill’s opinion on the situation, and 
more fully his proposals to hold on, entrench, and 
otherwise strengthen the position so far as possible dur- 
ing the night. I then, in the presence of Colonel Hill, 
wrote the following report to Sir C. Warren, desnatch- 
ing it by Colonel Morris about 6 p.m., and handing a 
duplicate to my signalling officer to be signalled :— 


“Top of Spion Kop, 
“5.50 p.m., 24-1-1900. 


“The situation is as follows:—The original 
troops are still in position, have suffered severely, 
and many dead and wounded are still in the 
trenches. The shell fire is and has been very 
severe. If I hold on to the position all night is 
there any guarantee that our artillery can silence 
the enemy’s guns, otherwise to-day’s experience 
will be repeated, and the men wil! not stand another 
complete day’s shelling. I have in hand Hethune’s 
Mounted Infantry and the Dorset Regiment intact 
to cover a withdrawal. If I remain I will endeavour 


but for me to obey the order. 
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to utilise these units to cary food and water up to 
the firing line. The situation is extremely critical, 
If 1 charge and take the kopje in front the advance 
is several hundred yards in the face of the en- 
trenched enemy in strength, and my position as 
regards the quick-firing guns is much worse. Please 
give orders, and should you wish me to withdraw 
cover retirement from Connaught’s Hill. 


“J. Tarpor Coxe, Major-General.” 


Colonel Morris, who had been with me all day, 
thoroughly knew the whole state of affairs, and I 
directed him to report fully to Sir C. Warren as well 
as to hand him my message. ‘ 

Leaving Colonel Hill, I moved by the dressing sta- 
tion to the upper plateau, where I posted the Dorset 
Regiment and Bethune’s Mounted Intantry to check any 
possible downward rush and to cover the withdrawal if 
such was ordered. Passing on to the signal station, I 
there received, at 9 p.m., a message from Sir C. Warren 
to report myself to him at once. I handed the following 
message to the signallers in reply :— 


“Night so dark and country so rough that the 
whole night would be taken up in journey. Is it 
not possible to give orders without my presence?” 


But the oil in the signaller’s lamp failed, the mes- 
sage could not be sent, and there remained nothing 
I may here mention that 
although I sent several messages to Sir C. Warren 
during the day, I got none from him except the above- 
mentioned, 

After great ditticulty .n finding Sir C. Warren’s 
bivouac, which he had changed during the day, I re- 
ported myself to him about 2 a.m. Lieut.-Colonel 
Thorneycroft came in within a few minutes of me and 


‘reported that he had evacuated the position. 


I maintain that I did all that was possible to improve 
the state of affairs after I reached Spion Kop. Over 
the original state of affairs I had had no control, and 
I found a scene of considerable confusion when I 
reached the mountain. After that I regulated the re- 
inforcements according to the requirements, got a 
plentiful supply of ammunition up to summit, added 
to the water supply, established a signalling station, 
and, without taking the command of the summit out 
of Colonel Hill’s hands, I generally improved matters. 
Sir C. Warren appeared to be quite satisfied with wheé 
I had done and requested that there might be an in- 
quiry into the unauthorised evacuation. But Sir BR. 
Buller’s conduct was certainiy most extraordinary. 
He neither saw me nor said one word to me regarding 
the action, though I met him daily. 

Lord Roberts, in his report of February 13th, 1900, 
on the Spion Kop operations, whilst freely blaming 
many of the officers concerned, passed no censure on 
the part I took. Sir R. Buller subsequently three 
times favourably: mentioned me in despatches, and 
personally thanked me in the field for my action in 


-holding on to the position of Van Wyk (June 6th, 


1900), and the capture by my brigade of the strong 
position of Alleman’s Nek (June 11th, 1900), by which 
the Boers were driven out of Natal. Yet after his 
return to England he most unaccountably made an 
adverse report on me, especially as regards Spion Kop. 


Muajor- 
General J. 
Talbot Coke. 
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This report he in no way communicated to me (con- 


trary to the Provisions of His Majesty’s Regulations). 

I respectfully urge that if fault is to be found with 
an officer’s conduct in the field some disapproval should 
at the time be shown, but that the practice of making 
adverse reports after the lapse of many months, and 
after fayourably mentioning services in despatches, 
1s contrary to the best traditions of our Army, and, if 
allowed to form a precedent, will strike deeply at the 
honour and good understanding existing amongst offi- 
cers, the maintenance of which is essential to the 
success of our arms in future wars. 

The way in which I have been treated is entirely at 
variance with the public statement made by the Secre- 
tary of State for War to the House of Commons, to 
the effect that no officer could suffer without a full 
inquiry into his case, for I have had no such inquiry, 
in spite of my many appeals for justice, and I have so 
far been denied any opportunity of replying to and 
ee what has been alleged against me by Sir R. 

uller. 


20211. I think you are willing to give us some evi- 
dence with regard to the training of the Army from 


your experience not only in the war, but also before 
the war ?—Yes. 


20212. Before the war you were Ohief Staff Officer 
3K 3 
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at the Curragh Camp of Instruction and at Aldershot ? 

—Yes. 

pee And you were also present at the German 

d French manceuvres of 1897 ?—Yes. 

90214. We shall be very glad to hear what you have 
to say on that subject ?—I thought it might help mat- 
ters if I wrote out a short memorandum. I thought 
it might perhaps be more deliberate, and it is founded 
on my notes which I took at the time, and’ which 
I have here. 

20215. If you wil’ give us the memorandum I think 
it will be helpful to us ?—I maintain that there was 
not much wrong with our peace training, but that 
many of our officers failed in modifying conditions 
which were taught them for meeting regular European 
troops, aad which conditions required modification to 
meet irregular troops in a country like South Africa. 

The peace training of our Army has of late years 
allowed ample latitude, so that our men were taught 
styles of warfare suitable for the many different coun- 
tries in which they might have to fight. For instance, 
in the company training of our infantry the men, if 
prop.rly instructel, were taught to manoeuvre over 
rough ground, through woods, etc., with the broadest 
possible front and in the loosest possible formation. 
The battalion drill which followed the company also 
allowed most extensive and loose formations. Next 
came the brigade, and even in this both loose formations 
wee practised as well as the closest, the latter being 
required for savage warfave. But when we passed on 
to the inst-uction of large forces and big manceuvres 
naturally we had to restrict the area of operations, 
and it became necessary to p’each against the error 
of dissemination of troops by undue ext2nsion of front. 
It became nec2ssary to linit turning operations so 
that the distance cove’el ia these movemeats did not 
too severely tix the strength of the tro>ps, and so 
that the flank march coull be completei1 within a 
reasonable time allowed for the day’s operations. 

It must be rememberel that theve is gveat danger 
in too closely applying the lessons of the Boer war, 
for the Boers never made a counter attack, and were we 
to disregard the necessary Reserves required to meet 
such (as we often did in South Africa), we should be 
javiting a great disaster were we to meet a foe ready to 
take advantage of false formations. 

To return to our peace training, the first great prin- 
cip'e which was instilled was “The importance of effec- 
ctive reconnaissance before committing troops to the 
attack”; had that lesson been remembered by all 
our Commanders, how many disasters would have been 
averted in South Africa ? 

Our troops were carefully trained to take cover, yet 
a Britisher is so regardless of fire, that the greatest 
difficulty was often found in preventing men from 
exposing themselves. I fear that so long as this char- 
acteristic exists, no amount of peace training will pro- 
duce a better result in war. 

All arms were instructed in night operations, as 
well as day, and large forces of all arms were constantly 
practised in combined night operations—a most useful 
part of our instruction. 

When we come to compare our peace training of large 
forces with the system of that adopted on the Con- 
tinent, we have first to remember that we all have 
these large numbers of horse, guns, and infantry to 
put on the ground. It is folly to so extend the front 
to that extent, that no umpire staff can follow the 
manceuyres; all nations, therefore, have in large 
manceuvres to work in closer formations than would 
be possible under modern conditions of war. They 
have to instruct their masses as best they can. If 
the large masses are not brought together, the General 
Officers get no practice in handling such; but it is 
a mistake to think that the actual troops get the most 
useful lessons whe assembled in large forces, for oa 
those occasions one always sees many of the most im- 
possible situations. The men are really best taught 
in smaller operations. Take, for instance, the em- 
ployment of artillery; the effective shrapnel fire of 
field guns has lately been greatly increased, and the 
heavy batteries, which are being introduced, have a 
range only limited by our’power of vision; would it 
be any real instruction at peace mancuvres to keep 
guns at this distance? Would anybody know when 
and at what target the guns were firing? And with 
emokeless powder, would the guns ever be observed at 
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all? We know that“in South Africa we were often 
days iu finding the positions of Boer guns, which only 
showed their existence by dropping shell amonyst us. 
So, for any useful instruction in peace manguvres, 
guns have to be kept within a range which vaey would 
not keep at war. in a similar manner, opposing :n- 
fantry has to be kept for purposes of instruction at 
closer distances between forces than would he possible 
in war. This is not only the case with our Army, 
but in all Continental armies also. An intelligent 
officer realises this, and immediately modifies forma- 
tions, so as to be best able to meet his foe, when he 
becomes engaged in war. 

As regards cavalry training, in my opinion, this has 
not been so well carried out as that of other arms ; 
the result has been that they did not have great suc 
cesses in South Africa. One sees similar faults in 
Continental cavalry training. 

Generally speaking, the great fault of our man- 
ceuvres is hurry. Our officers allow firing lines to rush 
forward without having established a superiority of 
fire, and an attack on a strong position, which would 
take hours to carry out in actual war, is, owing to the 
impetucsity of our officers, often over in a few minutes. 
We require more patience in carrying manoeuvres 
through, and our General Officers are too ready to 
sound the “cease fire.” The Germans are much more 
deliberate than we are, and the French operations were 
very prolonged—one good day’s work of theirs would 
make three of ours. 

In the German Army the proper proportion of en- 
trenching tools is always carried by the troops, and 
field entrenchments are made by the defence. In our 
Army we have been much handicapped by the orders 
forbidding to break ground, and no practical spaue 
york is carried out during manceuvres. This has had 
a very bad effect on our Army, and there were many 
instances in South Africa of entrenchments not having 
been made, when such should have been constructed 
The sections, showing the various dimensions for shel- 
ter trenches for infantry, as given in our text books, 
were also terribly faulty. Much of our loss at Spiop 
Kop might have been avoided had our men then 
possessed any knowledge of the principles on which 
entrenchments should be made, which they afterwards 
practically learnt from the Boers. The “Infantry 
Drill,” 1896, laid down that the trench should be 5ft- 
wide, and lft. 6in. deep. We found the right con- 
struction should not be more than 2ft. wide and 2ft. 
6in. deep, with soil thrown up in front and rear. 

The small entrenching tool carried by the men was 
absolutely useless. Full-sized picks, shovels, and 
crowbars should be carried on mules and in carts for 
about half of the force—not more than this proportion 
would be likely to be employed digging at one time. 

20216. Do the foreign armies carry entrenching tools 
in the way you have described ?—They carry better 
tools now than we do, but still I think there was 
some fault to be found with them, and they are re- 
forming that I believe. There is nc doubt that they 
should be carried of the full size; there is no such 
thing as a half-size in a military tool, and what we 
want really are nayvies’ tools, picks and shovels. 


20217. Do the foreign armies carry navvies’ tools? 
—Not the infantry, but the artillery do, and they carry 
them on their lmbers. 

20218. Do the infantry carry them themselves ?— 
No, they only carry those small entrenching tools, the 
same as we did. 

20219. And the experience of the war has clearly 
shown that that is insufficient ?—Entirely. 

20220. (Sir George Taubman-Goldie.) Does that _ap- 
ply to both the French and German armies 2—Yes, 
they both had small tools. © 

90221. Corresponding to our Wallace spade ?—Yes ; 
but I think they have got rid of them by this time; I 
am talking of 1897. 

20222. (Sir John Jackson.) What would you do with 
the picks ?—They must be carried on mules or carts. 


20223. You would carry the ordinary shovel and 
pick ?—Yes, and a certain number of crowbars. I 
worked out the exact proportion of the number of 
mules that would be required, and the number of carts 
for a brigade reserve. I made a report upon that while 
in South Africa, and, as a matter of fact, we really did 
rectify that during the war, and we had our full- 
sized tools. 

20224. (Sir George Taubman-Goldie.) Did it make % 
serious increase to the transport P—Not so very much. 
We had an ox waggon for each brigade, and a certain 
number of mules. They were handed over to the am_ 
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20244. Then where is the training for the officer?— Major 
I am afraid the training is faulty for that reason, but General J. 
it teaches the commanders their work. It teaches staff Talbot Coke, 
work, and when it comes to the time, ifthe officers are 19 Mar. 1903. 


munition officer, and they were brought up always 
into the line when wanted, and had the most useful 
effect, our entrenching work being very much vetter 
after that. 





20225. You have spoken on the subject of mauwu- 
vres. Of course, you have followed the new system of 
staff rides ?—Yes. 


20226. As far as training officers is concerned, do 
you think that fulfils all the requirements ?—I th'nk 
it is a very useful adjunct, but I think the practical 
training of troops on the ground is always necessary. 


20227. I rather gathered that you said that the 
Manceuvres on a smaller scale were more useful ?— 
More useful for the men. 


20228. You would not say that large manceuvring 
countries are needed for troops?—For instruction of 
our officers, certainly they are, but I do not think 
for the men. 


20229. Cannot that instruction ‘be given by staff 
rides ?—I think not. 


20250. We have had some evidence to that effect ?>— 
I think it is impossible to arrive at that result by 
staff rides; there is a great deal of supposition, and 
if you are told an Army Corps is in a certain place, 
and a division in a certain place, it is very hard to 
realise if you do not see the troops. 

20231. But everything is carried out on a staff ride 
as it is in a campaign ?—So far as the orders are con- 
cerned, but the orders to the units are entirely rma- 
ginary. 

20232. But you receive your instructions from the 
director ?—Yes. 


_ 20233. And then you issue your orders exactly as 
in a campaign?—Yes, it is a very good practice for 
issuing orders, but I do not think it is any practice in 
commanding troops. 


20234. Could that be got in small manoeuvres ?— 
No, I think not. I think it necessary to have these 
large manceuvres and to put these large numbers of 
troops on the ground, but what I do maintain is that our 
system of training before the war was not so faulty 
as our critics would make us believe, because it is 
simply necessary to crowd so many men to the acre, 
and you must have them on the ground if you are 
to teach your officers. The Germans have generally 
on the ground about eight men to a yard, one man 
to a yard front and eight deep—of course, extending 
many yards back, but about eight men to a yard was 
about the German calculation. I do not think our 
forces have ever been assembled in that strength. 


20235. That would not be the system in actual war- 
fare ?—Not at all. 


20236. Where do they get their real training for war, 
then ?—I am afraid when the fire commences. That is 
their training now. 


20237. Before the Franco-German War they must 
have had similar training /—Entirely. 

20238. Yet when the war began the Germans wére 
ready ’—The officers were good, and they accepted the 
changed conditions. They very soon saw when they 
came under fire that it was impossible even in those 
days with the rifle the French had—the old chassepot 
—to advance in a solid formation, and the officers very 
wisely opened out. 


20239. Does it not perhaps come to this, that as 
long as the men can march and shoot the chief point 
is that the officers should know their work ?—Yes ; but 
I think the officers to get really good training must 
have large manceuvres. 


20240. Although under different conditions from 
war?—I am afraid that is necessary. 


20241. What I want to get at is, that I do not quite 
3ee how training officers to work with men eight deep 
could train them to a condition of warfare where the 
men would be extended in lines at considerable dis- 
tances from each other ?—I do not mean that the men 
are eight deep in a solid formation, but that is covering 
a depth of perhaps a mile and a half. 


20242. Kight men to a yard ?—Yes, about a mile and 
a half in depth. ; 


20243. Which is almost the inverse really of war, 
where each man has eight yards laterally ?—Yes, but 
with these large forces they have on the Continent 
they must get their men on to the ground, and what 
are they to do with them? 


properly instructed, they can easily apply the modern 
conditions and extend their men. 


20245. Do you think that a very extended system 
of staff rides and a great deal of training of the troops, 
the men themselves, in companies, battalions, and 
brigades—the smaller units—would carry out practi- 
cally all that is needed?—I think, as far as we are 
concerned, it might help; but, of course, our forces 
are not quite so big as the French and German armies, 
and we have not got as many men to the acre. 


20246. I speak of our own Army ?—Yes, I certainly 
advocate, as far as possible, the training of units in 
small forces, and not in big forces. 


20247. And, if so, the question of huge manoeuvring 
grounds would not come in?—Except that a change of 
ground is a great matter? 


20248. Do you know Ireland at all?—Very well. 
20249. The West of Ireland ?—Yes. 


20250. Do you think large mancuvring grounds 
could be got there for occasional periods ?—I think so. 
The whole of Ireland produces the most beautiful 
training grounds. I have manceuvred over a great part 
of county Kildare, parts of Queen’s County, and county 
Kilkenny, and a great many other counties. 


20251. (Sir Frederick Darley.) Is the Curragh a good 
training ground ?—We were manceuvring from the Cur- 
rath, but the Curragh itself is too small. 


20252. (Chairman.) There was one other point, 1 
think, on which you said you would give us some evi- 
dence, with regard to the Colonial troops?—Yes, I 
have prepared a statement on that subject. My ex- 
perience is chiefly based on the Imperial Light Infan- 
try, a battalion raised in Natal on the outbreak of the 
war, and which joined my brigade at the end of De- 
cember, 1899, at Estcourt, when they were recruited 
up to full strength. This was an infantry corps, com- 
posed in a large measure of refugees from Johannes- 
burg. In South Africa the best men go to mounted 
corps, for the Colonial has a horror of marching. The 
men were in physique very unequal, as were they also 
in age, but they were of a better class than the Colo- 
nials who formed the bearer companies. There were 
but two Regular officers attached to the battalion, the 
commandant and the adjutant (a young subaltern). 
The Colonial officers were about the weakest part of 
the regiment. With few exceptions the officers knew 
nothing of their work, and seemed to take little in- 
terest in learning it. Many of them were not to be 
trusted on detached duties, and many of them (if they 
got an opportunity) would get drunk. The whole of 
our force in South Africa was short of officers, but 
certainly it would have been better to have sent more 
officers out from home when these Colonial corps were 
raised. 

It was a severe test on a battalion of this sort to 
be brought into action at Spion Kop (24th January) 
for its baptism of fire, just at a critical moment, when 
our men could hardly hold their own, and when they 
were being exposed to the most terrible shrapnel fire 
of the war. The companies had also in a large measure 
to be broken up, as reinforcements were only sent in 
small numbers to any particular spot. Those who 
went into the firing line behaved with the greatest 
gallantry, but a large proportion of their comrades 
never fired off their rifles on that day. 


20253. (Sir John Jackson.) From what part of the Colo- 
nies did those men come ?—Ohiefly from Johannesburg. 
There were many refugees, and there were a few men 
from down country. 


20254. (Sir George Taubman-Goldie.| here were no 
oversea Colonials among them at all?-- No, none at all. 


20255. (Chairman.) Will you please proceed ?—A 
comparison of the expenditure of ammunition durin; 
that day and the casualties in the 2nd Middlesex 
Regiment and in the Imperial Light Infantry is, 7 
think, a practical proof of what I state:— 


:. Ammunition 
Casualties. expended. 
2nd Battalion Middlesex 103 69,012 
Imperial Light Infantry 125 14,300 


The Imperial Light Infantry had twenty-two more 
casualties and yet fired only about a fifth of the num- 
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those who did go to the front behaved with great gal- 
lantry and lost their lives. 


20256. Might it not be that they chose their oppor- 
tunities of shooting more than the British troops ?—I 
do not think to that extent; they could mot have 
had better cover, and they lost more men than the 
British troops did. 


20257. But in the actual shooting, does not the 
British soldier perhaps not choose his mark so deli- 
berately as the Colonial?—Yes, I think that is the 
case if the Colonial is well trained—in fact, I am sure 
it is; but these men were not well trained ; they were 
not of the shooting Colonial stamp at all. 


20258. That would not have applied to them P—No, 
it would not have applied to them—to a few of them 
certainly, but not to the majority. 


20259. (Sir John Jackson.) What class were they 
from mainly?—They were chiefly Johannesburg men 
from the gold mines. They were a good class of men 
as far as education and that sort of thing went. 


20260. And townsmen more or 
most of them. 


20261. (Sir Frederick Darley.) Who commanded 
them ?—There were two commanding officers during 
the period. I forget what regiments they belonged to, 
but two of our regular majors commanded them. 


20262. (Chairman.) What class of men were they— 
clerks and that sort of thing ?—Clerks largely. The 
men could not be said to be wanting in intelligence, 
but they were lazy, did not, as a rule, care to learn 
soldier’s work, and were always longing to be back 
in Johannesburg. Such were not to be trusted in the 
outpost line. 

The South African Light Horse (Byng’s) were with 
me for some time later in the war. These I found to 
be a very different class. They were intelligent, 
dashing, and could be thoroughly relied upon. They 
had been more carefully selected tham the infantry 
(many of them came from oversea, from our outside 
Colonies, New Zealand, Australia, and all parts of 
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20274. (Chairman.) You served in South Africa 7— 
Yes, I went out in 1899, 


20275. In what capacity?—I went attached to the 
Royal Dragoons as a subaltern. 


20276. The evidence which you have been good 
enough to give us is with regard to the raising of the 
Scottish Horse ?—Yes, it deals practically entirely with 
Irregular corps. 


20277. That was in December, 1900 ?—Yes, 


20278. In this paper which you have handed to us 
you have detailed the steps that were taken to raise 
the Scottish Horse *—Yes, I have put them very fully. 


20279. If you have no objection, we will record that 
as your evidence?—Very well. 


20280. There is appended a report by the Duke of 


ey with regard to the steps taken in this country? 
—Yes., 


20281. And that also you put in?~Yes. 


I.—Strers Taxen 70 RalIseE. 


During the last week in November, 1900, I heard 
Lord Kitchener had sanctioned the raismg of a force, 
to be known as “ Scottish Horse,” as a kind of town 
guard in Johannesburg. I wrote and told him that 
I was sure this scheme could be enlarged if he wished, 
but that he must appoint a good Scots officer to take 
command, and not certain officers whom I had heard 
mentioned as being likely to be appointed, if the 


the ir was to be a success from a national 
poin 


of view. © I stated that, knowing nearly 
every Scotsman jn Natal, I would be glad to 
Teemiahiamcns’ thermeand send them on to who- 


yv~ WS appointed 4)! commAnd, As at that time I 
had a wood statf appointment in Natal. I had no idza 
of joinine myself on December 15th, 


‘ If. However, 
General Hildyard, commanding in Natal, -received 
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the Colonies, and they were carefully recruited), and 
Were a very useful body of men. They had a large 
proportion of Regular officers, and this also helped 
them. I preferred having the South African Light 
Horse to work with me to any cavalry regiment I had 
in South Africa. I got better results out of the South 
African Light Horse. 


20263. The South African Light Horse were mounted 
infantry ?—Yes. 

20264. They would not perform like cavalry P—No, 
they were entirely mounted infantry, and were not 
trained as cavalry. 


20265. What happened to the Imperial Light In- 
fantry after that? Did they go through the war ?— 
Yes, they were not disbanded until the end of the war. 


20266. And under what conditions were they en- 
listed—the same as the mounted. corps ?—Yes, they 
were enlisted for the war generally. 


20267. Were they paid the 5s. a day ?—Yes. 


20268. But they would not compare with an ordinary 
British regiment '—Certainly not; they were not the 
class of men to make soldiers. 

20269. You did not have anything to do with the 
oversea Colonials ?—No, I had nothing to do with them. 


20270. Is there anything else you would like to add? 
—I brought all my correspondence with the War Office. 
It is rather a personal matter, but I should rather 
like to remark that I have addressed this file of papers 
to the War Office and I have entirely failed in getting 
the very slightest injury. I saw the Commander-in. 
Chief, Lord Roberts, and he was very polite and told 
me he could not in any way listen to anything; that is 


all T got out of him, and so far I have not had the 
slightest inquiry. 


20271. That is raised in the 
in 1—Yes, 
letters. 

_ 20272. But you have raised 
inquiry you demanded in this 

20273. And, as I have 
%o record that ?. 


paper you have handed 
I have said so, but I did not quote the 


the question about the 
paper ?_Yes, 


said, what we Propose to do is 





-8.0., Royal Horse Guards, called and examined. 


orders to send me up to Johannesburg to command 
and raise the regiment, which was to have a strength 
of four squadrons, or 500 men. TI secured the services 
of Captain Blair, King’s Own Scottish Borderers, 
and Sir William Dick-Cunyngham, Black Watch, 
to act as second in command and adjutant re- 
spectively. Captain Blair was immediately sent 
to Cape Town and Sir William Dick-Cunyngham 
to Durban to organise recruiting. 


I proceeded to 
Johannesburg, and there was received by the Johannes- 
burg Caledonian Society, 


at least, such members as 
were in the place, and they gave me their whole 
support. Johannesburg being at that time very 
Sparsely populated, I was only able to get about 30 men, 
but they were nearly all Scotsmen, and very good men 
who had seen service during the war. Meanwhile I 
had written to the Caledonian Societies at Durban, 
Port Elizabeth, and Cape Town, all of which did their 
best to assist me, especially that at Durban. The 
result of this was that I was able to take the field with 
three full squadrons by February 4th, and had a fourth 
one ready by the middle of February. Most of the 
men had seen service. As I wished to command a 
Scots corps I had asked Lord Kitchener to wait six 
weeks to allow me to get good men from home, but 
he said he wished the corps raised at once and that 
I could enlist them for a short time only in the mean- 
time. At the time there were upwards of fifteen regi- 
ments, I think, recruiting in Natal and along the 
coast, and the con:petition was very keen between 
regiments. The result, however, was deterioration of 
class. Of those I enlisted at that time I should say 
about half were Scotsmen or. of Scots descent, the 
other half being from anywhere, but my rule was that 
no foreigner should be admitted, under any pretext, 
at that time. (Later on I took three Swedes, but they 
were all three settled in South Africa, or intending to 
settle, and were taken for special reasons.) A great 
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ROYAL COMMISSION ON THE WAR IN SOUTH AFRICA mw At; 
many foreigners of doubtful class were being enlisted 
at this time in some of the other corps, though not 
returned as such, I also refused to take any Dutch 
or half-castes (later on a few were taken as special 





condition I made when I offered to raise the above Major The 
men trom home was that they should be directly Marquis of 
under me in South Africa, and not subject to the 7yJijsardine, 
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scouts). Captain Blair raised about a squadron and 
a-half while at Cape Town in a very short period, 
About twenty of these, however, I sent back, as they 
were not up to the standard of character, etc., required. 
f aiso refused about 80 of those who came up for final 
approval in Natal (having been passed by the recruit- 
ing doctor and the recruiting authorities), as not being 
up to moral standard required. Speaking generally, 
some of the very best men I had in South Africa amony 
South African enlisted men were among the lot re- 
cruited at this time, and they stayed with me, re- 
enlisting as their period of six months expired, to 
the end of the war. The general run of these men, 
however, was moderate compared with the men I got 
later from Australia and home, and from South Africa 
itself when the regiment’s name got better known. 
The men, however, did extraordinarily well, and better 
than I had expected they would. found that I had 
not been strict enough with medical examination, 
especially with regard to |teeth, and after this was 
always more particular in this respect, as, before ac- 
cepting a recruit, he had to pass my test, as well as 
that of the doctor at the coast. This finishes South 
African recruits, all of whom at this time were raised 
for six months, though later I signed them on for “ one 
year or less.” I must here point out that the men 
obtainable in South Africa were much inferior to those 
originally raised for the Imperial Light Horse, South 
African Light Horse, etc., though these at this 
time were also descending in class, and were 
accepting recruits even inferior to those accepted 


by me. In the above class, i.e., South African 
recruits, as they joined under the same condi- 
tions, should be included about 200 men I got 


from the various Scots Volunteer Service Com- 
panies. Whenever I heard that any of these com- 
panies were time-expired, having finished their year 
in South Africa, I used to go down and interview them, 
and get any of those who wished to stay on to see the 
end of the war, or to get experience of mounted work, 
or to settle in the country. Owing to their having 
learned habits of obedience and discipline, and having 
a good knowledge of drill and being excellent shots, 
they were, taken as a body, the 200 best men I ever 
had in the regiment. The first hundred of them, whom I 
got from the first Volunteer Service Companies that 
went out to the war, were the best body of men in every 
way that I saw in South Africa. This particular 
squadron had a reputation which extended far beyond 
the column with which it was trekking. 


Yeomanry from Home.—In the meantime I had also 
got permission to get men from home under Yeomanry 
conditions, and had wired to the Caledonian Society 
in London. This society was instrumental in raising 
me three squadrons, which left Great Britain about 
February and March, 1901. Before these arrived, 
Lord Kitchener told me to go on raising men for a 
second regiment, so I wrote to my father, the Duke of 
Atholl, who raised these extra men as required, by 
squadrons, and, being freed from the control of the Yeo- 
manry authorities at Aldershot, the men came out better 
equipped, and in regular drafts, as required. From 
first to last he sent me out 1,250 men (including the 
three squadrons raised by the London Highland Society). 
These were the best lot of men, on an average, I ever 
had in the regiment. My summary (vide page 455 
post) gives their numbers, date of leaving, and whence 
principally recruited. My complaints against the 
first two squadrons were that they would not wait 
until the Scottish Horse were arranged in squadrons, 
and send them out as proper units, but sent them out 
by ones and twos, as they were recruited with any 
draft of Yeomanry which happened to be coming out. 
For example, having had their names privately saut 
to me, I boarded the ships containing drafts from 
home. On one ship, containing about two or three 
hundred of the Duke of Cambridge’s Yeomanry, 1 
picked out 11 of my men, and on another ship con- 
taining Yeomanry, four. These men were included 
on the strength of the Yeomanry squadrons to which 
they were attached, and were shown as part of these 
units, and not supernumerary to them. I never had 
one roll or statement of any kind, or copy of accounts 
from the Yeomanry authorities at any time with regard 
to these first three squadrons, and was unable to ex- 
tricate it out of them. This caused a great deal of 
difficulty with regard to their accounts, etc. The only 
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Uolonial forces at the same time. 


Australians.—When I first got orders to raise the 
regiment, I had an idea that 1 should be able to get 
Scotsmen from Australia and Canada, who had emi- 
grated from our part of the world. Lord Kitchener 
gave me leave to wire to Australia, so in January l 
wired to the Caledonian Society in Melbourne, who 
immediately took it up, and about 300 men joined me 
by the 8th March. ‘These men vere a splendid draft, 
very fine riders, and all Victorians. ‘hey were all 
sent 1.0 the second regiment and kept together, and 
did very excellent service. I kept up the strength of 
these Australians by subsequent drafts, who came cut 
from Sydney. The first draft was got under the direct 
knowledge of the Australian Government, but were 
brought over and raised at the expense of the In- 
perial Government, and were not part of the recog- 
nised Australian contingents. Other Irregular corps, 
finding I had got this draft, immediately tried to do 
likewise, and spoiled the market, trying to obtain men 
by all sorts of means in Australia, with the result 
that the Australian Government put their foot down, 
and refused to allow any men to be recruited ofisially. 
For my second draft I got over this difficulty by get- 
ting the men under the heading of men who had 
already served in Australian regiments, and who 
wished to come out to South Africa again. The 
Australian Government allowed a limited number of 
these men to come out in August, 1901, and, by 
arrangement with Lord Kitchener these men who 
signed on in Australia for the Scottish Horse were 
allowed to come to me. This got the Australian 
Governments out of the difficulty of having to break 
through their rule. Had the war continued, I had 
made arrangements for about 500 more to come out 
on somewhat similar lines. My first draft of Austra- 
lians was enlisted for six months, but all subsequent 
men from oversea were enlisted for a year, or until the 
end of the war, if the war ended sooner. I also re- 
cruited many Australians at the coast ports. ‘The 
majority of these were not so good as those I got direct 
{rom Austrajia, and were enlisted under South African 
rules as South African Colonials. (See notes on pay 
and enlistment.) The majority of the first draft of 
Australians were Scots, or of Scots descent, a con- 
siderable number being descendants of men who had 
emigrated from my part of the world. The men that 
I got from Australia direct were easier to manage and 
better disciplined than those I got as time-expired from 
Australian corps, and who re-enlisted in preference to. 
going home. This I put down to having been under 
officers in their original corps who did not know how 
to keep discipline. 


Canadians.—Towards the end of the war, lord. 
Kitchener authorised me to apply for 400 Canadians. 
These were authorised by Mr. Brodrick, but the Cana- 
dian Government were against the scheme, and pre- 
ferred to send a contingent of their own, distinct from: 
the Scottish Horse. I had made private arrangements: 
in Canada for recruiting these men, and understood 
that the men were all available before I made the pro- 
position to Lord Kitchener. As it was, the ecntingent 
sent out by the Canadian Government ariived too late, 
which caused considerable grumbling among the men, as 
their war gratuity was refused, also their medals ; so, in 
view of any future affiliation of corps, as hereafter 
proposed by me, there will be no feeling against me 
with regard to this point, as there would have been 
had they come for the Scottish Horse. 


The men in the regiment were classed as follows for 
pay :— 

(1) South African Irregulars.—These men were 
enlisted in South Africa, and were paid at South 
African rates, and were not entitled to free pas- 
sage home, but went home at indulgence rates if 
they wished to. 


(2) Specially Enlisted Australians.—Under this 
heading came those men who were raised in Aus- 
tralia and attested in South Africa. These men 
were entitled to 40 days’ voyage pay, and a free 
passage home, the same as other Australians, bn 
were not entitled to special bounties, ete., givuu 
by Australian Government. 
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(3) Imperial Yeomanry.—These served under 
usual Imperial Yeomanry conditions, and were re- 
eruited in Scotland. 


These different conditions and rates of pay caused 


a certain amount of grumbling, but were in most cases 


pretty fair, and the only ones that could be arrived 
at without making other regiments jealous. The only 
case in which it did not work was that of the South 
African enlisted recruits, whom I got from the Scots 
Volunteer Service Companies when time expired. I 
am of opiniun that these men ought to have been en- 
listed under Imperial Yeomanry rules, as they were 
picked men from the .Volunteer Service Companies, 
and had all seen service in South Africa for one year 
with their regiments, and, as a rule, had no intention 
of remaining in the country after the war, simply re- 
maining on as they wished to see the finish of the war, 
and thus felt that they had been less well treated than 
the raw material arriving out from home, which, of 
course, was a fact, though they never complained 
officially, having been warned of the terms before they 
joined. 
II.—OnrGanIsaTIon. 


Only one regiment of Scottish Horse was raised at 
first, four squadrons strong. This I commanded per- 
sonally in the field, with the usual establishment 
allowed in South Africa for Irregular corps. As the 
drafts increased the second regiment was formed, and 
eventually the Scottish Horse consisted of a first regi- 
ment of six squadrons under a Lieut.-Colonel and a 
Major as Second-in-Command, and a second regiment 
of five squadrons, under the command of a Major with 
no Second-in-Command. As the regiments were work- 
ing apart, I found it necessary to form a headquarters 
office at Johannesburg, where I remained, going out 
occasionally in turns from one regiment to the other. 
The whole of the interior economy of the regiment was 
worked from this office, with the exception of food 
supplies. All Ordnance vouchers, with the excep- 
tion of ammunition supplies, were sent to me by the 
quartermasters of either regiment, and I arranged for 
drawing and supplying the articles required. I also 
arranged the horse supply of the regiments from this 
office, and all the pay and regimental correspondence 
outside the regiment emanated from here; also the 
supply of recruits, and all that was necessary for keep- 
ing the regiment going. At Johannesburg I also 
formed a depot. Every recruit had to pass through 
this depot before being posted, and, if necessary, re- 
ceived training. All men also had to come through 
this depdt for discharge, and all men, after undergoing 
imprisonment, etc., before being re-posted ; also all 
men on discharge from hospital. This latter was 
found to be very useful, as whenever a man was sent 
to the hospital, the same was reported to me by the 
‘regiment, and the hospitals had a fixed place to deal 
swith instead of the regiment, which might be trekking 
anywhere. The result was that I was always able to 
get men quickly out of hospital as soon as convales- 
cent, and there was no chance of their being detained in 
hospital as servants, grooms, orderlies, etc., as some- 
times was apt to occur. In connection with this, I 
held a concert in Johannesburg, and, collecting about 
£200, was able to set up a convalescent camp, which 
was under the control of a medical officer, who 
was responsible to me for everything that went on in 
it. The average number of men in this camp was abont 
60, and, having the above funds to work with, I 
was able to get the men out in the field again much 
quicker than the ordinary convalescent camp did, es- 
pecially as I was able to give them better food than 
regulations authorised ; also, by supplying footballs 
and cricket sets, etc., the men got themselves fit, un- 
consciously, much quicker than they would have, had 
they been doing nothing in a convalescent camp ; alsvu, 
having a knowledge of the men, I was able to detect 
shirkers. One of my troopers was a qualified dentist, 
and was kept permanently on the convalescent camp 
establishment. I found him of great use, as the want of 
dentists is one of the great drawbacks in the medical 
organisation of the Army. The camp was always 
directly in charge of an officer who had been ill 
and was not fit for trek, and he saw that dis- 
ciplino was properly kept. In addition to the 
large depédt at Johannesburg, I had two small 
advinsed moveable depédts, which kept as near the 
regiments as possible on the line, and when a 
regiment came in it usually camped near the 
depot, picked up new horses, recruits, transport, sup- 
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plies, etc., leaving trekworn horses, sick men, men 
tor discharge, etc. As soon as the regiment moved 
off, the men were sent either into the main depdét for 
discharge or to hospital, etc., and the horses to re- 
mount farms, as hereafter described. The depét 1m- 
mediately prepared for the next time the regiment 
came in. ‘the regiment, in consequence of this, was 
far better supplied than any other irregular corps. In 
the advance uepot of each regiment, 1 had an officer 
in charge, who was convalescent or unfit for trek ; also 
two non-commissioned officers, one of whom acted as 
quartermaster-sergeant. These two men were also con- 
valescents, if possible. At the main depot at Johannes- 
burg I had a permanent depot officer for each regiment, 
one squadron quartermaster-sergeant, one provost-ser- 
geant, and one storeman for the whole depét, and one 
sergeant and one corporal for each regiment for the 
clerical work, etc., etc. All the above, with the ex- 
ception of the two officers and the squadron quarter- 
master-sergeant were taken from among the convales- 
cents. Towards the end of the war, when large drafts 
were arriving from home who were unable to ride, I 
formed another camp outside Johannesburg for training 
recruits in horsemanship, and, to take charge of this, 1 
secured the services of one of the Yeomanry riding 
masters, who did excellent work. I had especially asked 
the Duke of Atholl to send me men who could shoot, 
and not to bother about riding, as I could soon teach 
them enough of the latter, and I found I got better 
class men from Scotland this way. 

Transport.—This was according to South African 
scale, as laid down from time to time, the only difference 
between Regular regiments and ourselves being that I 
had professional South African transport men as 
officers, one to each regiment, in charge of the trans- 
port. These men were chosen from the best conduc- 
tors in the Army, and did invaluable work, having tar 
better knowledge of the work required than any British 
officer could ever possess. Each one had a picked 
transport sergeant under him, picked for former know- 
ledge in a civilian capacity, the best one I had having 
been an engine driver, thus having a knowledge of 
keeping waggons in order, wheels properly greased, 
etc. In addition to this, I had two sub-conductors 
from the transport to assist generally, but I found the 
sergeant much more useful and of less trouble than 
the conductors, who, however, were necessary on ac: 
count of their knowledge of the language; but, their 
honesty with regard to stores and mules, etc., waa 
never above suspicion. The sergeant was especially 
valuable with regard to seeing the waggons properly 
loaded, stores taken care of, and general discipline it 
the transport. It is most important that this ser 
geant be of very sober habits, as temptations with the 
transport are very great. 


Pay Department,—The regiment was paid at the 
usual South African rates as a general basis, but these 
were somewhat modified in special instances—t.e., Yeo- 
manry men. The pay of these men was practically the 
same as the South African rates, with the exception 
that they got a free voyage home on full pay and £5 
extra Yeomanry gratuity, which latter to my mind 
was unnecessary and unfair to other men in the Ser- 
vice. Men enlisted in South Africa got the usual rates 
of South African pay and the war gratuity only. Men 
enlisted in Australia for the corps were paid at South 
South African rates and got a free passage back to 
Australia on full pay. The number of days’ pay 
allowed for voyage home was fixed the same as for 
other Australians in the Australian regiments at forty 
days, so as to cover their expenses from the coast in 
Australia to their homes. All officers were paid at 
South African rates. When my Yeomanry oficers first 
came out they were paid less than any other officers 
in the corps. This being, of course, an impossible con- 
dition of things, Lord Kitchener had them transferred 
to South African Irregular corps, the same as in the 
case of a Regular officer, from the date of landing in 
South Africa, so they drew the same amount as other 
officers in the regiment and Colonial allowance. The 
Australian officers were paid not at Australian rates, 
but at South African rates, so as to be fair all round, 
and if they originally joined for the Scottish Horse in 
Australia they got their forty days’ pay and free voy- 
age home the same as the rest of the men. Consider- 
ing that it was unfair both to myself, to the untrained 
officers concerned, and to the men, that squadron offi- 
cers should be responsible for the payment of the men 
on active service, I had one paymaster for each regi- 
ment, who was entirely responsible for the accounts 
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and payment of the men, and every detail with regard 
to pay, with the exception of allotments, which were 
im the hands of the Imperial paymaster. These men, 
though officers of the regiment and under me, were 
under the control of the Imperial paymaster, who was 
supposed to go through their accounts every month, so 
there should have been very little field for peculation 
‘or error if properly audited. At the headquarters of 
e regiment a book of headquarters’ orders was kept, 
quite apart from the different regimental order books 
in the field, and all promotions, etc., were entered in 
this book before any change of pay could be autho- 
rised, both paymasters having access to this book 
daily. I may state that it is almost impossible 
for regiments in the field to know when non- 
commissioned officers are imvalided, etc., but that 
I, having better access to the correspondence, 
‘hospital returns, etc., wes better able to fill up the 
vacancies more quickly, and to prevent over-promotion 
than the offizers commanding the regiments in the field. 
The regimental paymasters visited each regiment each 
month, and paid the men so much of their balance 
as they required, placing the rest to their credit, the 
result being that the average of pay due to the 700 
men I brought home was between £30 and £40, some 
of them having as much as £150. (See notes on paying- 
off, later.) In addition to this, knowing what balances 
officers and men had, the paymasters were able to 
authorise certain expenditure on officers’ and men’s 
accounts if they wrote in for anything, such as mess 
stores or clothes, or if they wanted to send money home 
extra to the usual remittance or allotment. No Im- 
perial Paymaster would have had time to do this, 
and no squadron officer in the field could possibly have 
done it. In Irregular corps it would have been 1mpos- 
sible to trust every squadron leader with the money, 
partly because of ignoramce of their previous character 
and partly because they were not sufficiently well 
educated. Also I wished the whole of their energies 
devoted to their squadrons and to fighting the enemy. 
Each paymaster had a_ staff of one non-commis- 
sioned officer of the rank of quartermaster ser- 
geant, one sergeant, and one corporal. It was 
necessary to give these high ranks to the men, 
as they were living in Johannesburg, and expenses 
were big, and also in order that there should be no 
excuse for peculation, as they were sufficiently well paid 
to be comfortable; besides it was necessary, so far as 
possible, to have trained business men, Army men not 
being available. I consider it absolutely neces- 
sary, if the above system is continued in future, 
that the senior N.C.O. should be a trained Army 
pay-sergeant. This would cause considerably less 
trouble to the Imperial paymasters concerned. I 
may state here that the only department that 
ever caused me trouble and did not assist was one 
of the departments of the Army Pay Department. 
By this I do not in any way reflect on the Chief Pay- 
master, who did his very utmost to help me at all times, 
but the actual department which Irregular corps had 
to deal with. Instead of being assisted, the regimental 
paymasters were, as arule, very discourteously treated, 
and were never really told exactly what system to fol- 
low. The result was that many mistakes occurred 
which might have been avoided. No proper regula- 
tions were framed when the regiment was first started, 


and having no Army non-commissioned officers 
at that period, the books were apt to get 
muddled from an Army point of view, and I 


had far too much to do to be really able to check 
them. The regimental paymasters also would come 
back from Pretoria very much ruffled in their tem- 
pers, and in consequence did not play up so well as they 
might have done had they been more led than driven. 
This complaint was not peculiar to my corps, but was 
a universal one among all corps dealing at the same 
office. It must be remembered that it must have been 
even worse in other corps where there were no Regular 
officers to assist the paymasters. — 
above not owing to-any-enmity against any particular 
officer concerned, but as I think it my duty to point 
out that to get the best results it is absolutely neces- 
sary to have a courteous station paymaster (who can 
be as strict as he likes) to deal with independent Colo- 
nials, who will do anything for you if treated cour- 
teously, but get very obstinate, and will try to thwart 
you at every point if treated otherwise, and in conse- 
quence the Public Purse suffers. 

Allotments —Great difficulty was experienced with 
the first three squadrons which came out from home 
owing to the allotment papers never having .been 
received, and having only the men’s word to go on.. In 
the case of one squadron they were received one year 
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and five weeks late, so far as I remember, and the men 
having a very hazy idea of the ditference between allot- 
ments anl remittances much confusion occurred, and 
in some cases want at home. Although I have no 
official knowledge of the same, I am under the impres- 
sion that the aliotment sheets came out in due course, 
and were sent to the Yeomanry authorities in South 
Africa, where they got shelved at Cape Town, as, when 
change of paymasters was made in that department, 
they suddenly appeared within a week of the new pay- 
master taking up the work. With regard to this point 
I may state that Colonel Mortimer and Major Molyneux 
(Station Paymaster, No. 2), did everything they could 
to get the allotment sheets. I should here like to place 
on record the great assistance and tact always shown by 
the Chief Paymaster. 


Arrangements for Pay on Demobilisation.—On going 
on board ship for the voyage home I found that the 
men had so much pay due to them that it would have 
been very injudicious to have given them all the money, 
first, as there was a large amount of illicit drink on 
board ; secondly, as about a hundred Reservists on 
board had formed a “silver ring,” I having only gold 
for my men. These Reservists had been paid in 
some cases about £20, and what they did not spend on 
drink they spent on gambling, and if any of my men 
wanted change for canteen, etc., they were forced to 
take 15s. for a sovereign. To check this I issued bank 
notes (specimens of which are shown below) to the 
value of 2s., 1s., and 6d. My men were paid 





No. 5Y. ZL. 21. 


For Souprers ONLY. 


THIS NOTE 
is good for the Sum of 
TWO SHILLINGS 
until the 24th August 1902, inclusive, after 
which date itis of no value. On 24th August 
1902, the above-mentioned sum of TWO 
SHILLINGS will be handed to bearer in 


exchange. 





No duplicate or credit will be given for. this 
note if lost. 
Tullibardine, Lieut.-Colonel, 
Commanding Scottish Horse. 


S.S. “ Goth,” 18th August 1902. 
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For Soupiers ONLY. 





THIS NOTE 
is good for the Sum of 
ONE SHILLING 
until the 24th August 1902, inclusive, after 
which date it is of no value. On 24th August 
1902, the above-mentioned Sum of ONE 
SHILLING will be handed to bearer in 


exchange. 





No duplicate or credit will be given for this 


note if lost. o 
Tullibardine, Lieut.-Colonel, 
Commanding Scottish Horse. 


S.S. “Goth,” 18th August 1902. 








No. M. 10. 


For Soutprers ONLY. 


THIS NOTE 
is good for the Sum of 
SIXPENCE 
until the 24th August 1902, inclusive, after 
which date it is of no value. On 24th August 


1902, the above-mentioned Sum of SIXPENCE 
will be paid to bearer in exchange. 


No duplicate or credit will be given for this 
note if lost. 
Tullibardine, Lieut.-Colonel, 
Commanding Scottish Horse, 


- §.8. “Goth,” 18th August 1902. 





2L 


Major The 
Marquis of 
Tullabardine, 
M.V.0., D.S.0. 





19 Mar. 1903. 


- 





Major The 
Marquis of 


Tullibardine, sender 
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in these notes only. They were made the only 
lecal tender at the canteen, and the only legal 
. for beer, and I gave full value to any men in 


M.Y.0., 0.8.0. exchange for money. This very soon stopped all abuses 
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en board. These notes were redeemed the day before 
landing, and were illegal tender for any of the ship's 
crew, and could not be redeemed by them. The result 
was that the crew were unable to sell drink as it was 
too risky to give the men credit. There was no redress 
if a man lost the notes, and any surplus gained through 
lost notes by the regiment was placed to Widows’ and 
Orphans’ Fund. I am of opinion that a great deal of 
good could be done by issuing notes to men on trans- 
ports the day before leaving in lieu of pay—these notes 
to be redeemed at their dep6t on date of arrival only, 
after which the notes should be immediately destroyed, 
so that they could be of no use afterwards to anyone 
who should have stolen any of them, or to the crew on 
board ship on subsequent voyages; different numbers, 
patterns, or colours being used on every ship. Care 
should also be taken that the type used was one which 
could not be forged on board the ship. Men on landing 
were paid £2 at Aldershot to meet current expenses, 
and all men were paid in full within five days of going 
+o their homes by myself and my Adjutant, with the 
exception of details, and two or three men whose 
accounts had not been forwarded by mistake. This, of 
course, refers to the bulk of the regiment which came 
home with me, and not to the odd details who came 
home at various other times, with whom I did not 


deal. 


Horse Supply.—Horses were drawn direct from the 
Remounts when required. Close to each advance depét 
I had a permanent horse depét of my own in the nature 
of sick horse lines. The horses were kept in kraals and 
tin sheds built by my natives and by my convalescents. 
At each of these depdts I had a selected officer, two 
picked Australian troopers, as many natives as necessary, 
and one farrier. Whenever the regiment came in off 
trek the worst of the horses were'sent to the Army sick 
lines, but those that only wanted a fortnight’s rest were 
sent to this sick horse depét. All horses from the Re- 
mounts were sent to these depots two or three days 
before the column came in. The regiment used to wire 
to me how many horses they required to complete, how 
many sick they were sending in, and if I had enough to 
supply them out of the depdt I used to have the horses 
waiting for the column taken from those that had been 
sufficiently rested at the depét, or from those sent up to 
complete establishment by the Remount Department. 
The Remounts used to give me new horses for those 
that were sent to the Army sick lines, and used to re- 
place death casualties, but did not replace horses that 
were simply sent into my depdét to rest, horses of men 
sick in hospital supplying the mecessary working 
balance. This system gradually grew up, but was not in 
use at first. Colonel Birbeck reported very well on my 
depét, and when Regimental Horse Depéts were done 
away with, that of the Scottish Horse was the only one 
allowed to go on. The reason of the success of mine 
was, of course, because the commanding officer was 
on the spot, and horses were very carefully checked 
and looked after. Horse Depéts under the charge of 
the average Colonial Corps would become a source 
of constant peculation, not only in _horseflesh, 
but also in grain. With cavalry regiment depdts, 
too, I noticed that horses and ponies which were 
not worth their keep were often kept going because 
they were old friends, or because some non-commissioned 
officer wanted to show how he could bring a horse round 
after it had been given up by a veterinary surgeon, 
which resulted in little good, as a rule, to the horse, and 
none to the Government; also ponies suitable for polo 
were very often allowed to remain in the depéts 
longer than was otherwise necessary. Therefore I think 
that column depéts are far preferable to regimental 
ones, except perhaps in the case of a very big unit, as 
mine was, as a column can always spare a good officer 
to be in charge, and abuses are less likely to creep 
in. From a regimental or column point of view 
these depédts were useful, as one knew exactly 
how many horses one could count on when coming into 
the line, irstead of being disappointed in getting horses 
from the Remounts owing to all available horses in the 
Army Remcunts establishment having to be sent away 

to another part of the country to make good the loss 
caused by some reverse. Of course, it would be im- 
Diese to have these depéts against an organised foe 
as they would be captured at once. I tried giving a 
40 per cent. extra supply of horses to one squad 
for a short time, which ‘turned ote vs > squadron 
ry expensive in 
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horse flesh, as the men took no care of their horses, 
knowing they could always get another one. LEigné 
per cent. or 10 per cent., however, led ‘by servants, 
etc., or ridden by camp followers, are extremely useful 
and I found that better care was taken of them if they 
were handed over to squadrons to be used as they chose, 
and not locked after regimentally aud handed out regi- 
mentally, as they were better taken care of, though, 
of course, in cases of necessity squadrons had to give 
them up, but in cases where squadrons lost their horses 
though neglect I made them walk rather than take 
the spare horses from another squadron which could 
look after its horses well. . From what I saw when 
attached to the First Cavalry Brigade, in Natal, mn 
1899-00, I found the best-bought English horses did 
best. With the Scottish Horse, the Walers were the 
best class of horse, but took too Jong to acclimatise, 
and, taken all round, the best bought American horses 
did, perhaps, best. For mounted infantry, when the 
pace was not too fast, there were no better or more 
tractable mounts than the Russian ponies. The Rus- 
sia1 lerses did not do so well. I went with Lord 
Downe round my second regiment, which had just been 
supplied with the first issue of Russian horses. They 
were not a good class, and had been issued before they 
were really fit, and, in consequence, did badly, but after 
he left for Australia I was issued with very large quan- 
titiss oi Russian ponies, which had had a good rest 
after landing, and were given light work in my depét 
before being issued to the regiment. JI thad no better 
ponies fcr the purpose required than these, but they 
were too smali and slow for cavalry, but suited the 
Scotsmen to perfection, while I issued my bigger horses 
to the Australians. The Argentines were of low class, 
and the Hungarian ponies quite useless. 


III.—Orricers. 


Y got my supply of officers (a) from the regular Army, 
(v) appointed at home by the Duke of Atholl and posted 
as Yeomanry officers, (c) appointed in South Africa on 
raising the corps and at other times, and (d) through 
the ranks of the regiment. Class (a).—My regular 
officers got on extremely well with the men and were 
thoroughly respected and trusted by them. At first 
the Colonials were against having them, but when they 
found what a difference it made in their comfort and 
in general efficiency they preferred them to any others. 
T only got ofticers whom I knew about personally. The 
commanding officer of each regiment and the adjutant 
were regulars. Class (b).—The officers appointed at 
home were of a less affluent class than that from which 
officers are usually drawn, and did extremely well, and 
could be thoroughly trusted, but were deficient in 
horse knowledge and general training. I was par- 
ticular that they should be of gentlemanly behaviour. 
Class (e).—With the exception of the Regular officers, 
as a class, these were the best and most useful officers 
I had, as they were selected from (1) Australian regi- 
mants geing home, (2) men of considerable peiie 
throughout the war and in South Africa generally, and 
(3) gentlemen who had settled in the country just pre- 
vions to the war, or who had served in the original 
Yeomanry. Class (d).—Some of the most reliable 
officers I had were appointed through the ranks. They 
were of all classes, and were promoted purely on their 
merits. Many of them were not what is termed gen- 
tlemen by birth, but I never kept a man who could not 
behave himself. Perhaps almost the best officer I had 
in the corps had been a farm hand and was the son of a 
small farmer in Perthshire, while another had been a 
footman in civilian life. This last fact was, of course, 
on!y known to me. 

Of course, especially in Class (c) I made some 
selections before I had got the necessary experience ; 
but I always turned an officer out at once who did 
not behave himself, or who was addicted to drink. I 
consider that it is absolutely necessary for a 
commander of an Irregular corps to have the power 
of dismissal of any officer or man, reporting the same 
to the General Officer Commanding. My chief difficulty 
with regard to Irregular officers was drink, and the 
standard of moral code in those regiments which were 
not commanded by Regular officers was in some cases 
extremely low, and lowered the standard of the men in 
consequence. From first to last I had 157 officers, 14 
were killed or died, seven were invalided, 11 were re- 
moved or resigned at my request, 107 served to the 
end of the war, and the remainder resigned for private 
reasons. The officers were supplied—from Regular 
Army 22, appointed in South Africa outside the Regi- 
ment 78, through the ranks of the regiment 46, and 
at home 11. I may here state that having started 
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so late in the war, the supply of officers of higher class 
was extremely limited, and I had to do the best I could 
otherwise. In my estimation a man known as a gentle- 
man at home makes the best officer, as if you give 
him an order you can be tolerably certain that it will 
ge carried out, his only fault being that he is too 
much inclined for luxury, having independent means. 
By this I do not mean that I do not approve of 
“messes ’—as I do—considering that officers require to 
a certain extent the food they have been accustomed to, 
and also that they require better feeding than the men, 
owing to their having to use their head more, and being 
put to a greater nervous strain. Men also in- 
finitely prefer to be commanded by a gen- 
tleman. In certain cases, of course, certain men in 
lower stations in life proved themselves so eminently 
fitted for promotion that everyone was pleased to see 
them promoted; but these were rare examples, and 
their merits can only be found out in a protracted war 
—in fact, I think in every case they had seen service 
for upwards of a year previous to joining the Scottish 
Horse, in some other corps. The worst of this class 
of officer also is that he is too keen for his own squad- 
ron and not enough for the good of his regiment, so, 
incidentally, for the furtherance of the Army in general. 
If he can get things for his own squadron he is 
not very particular how he gets them, and if the 
cause in general suffers. Except in rare cases, though 
an excellent man fighting, he is apt to neglect camp 
duties, and, in consequence, the comforts of his men, 
very often not understanding that an officer must be 
ready to do any extra work that he is called upon to 
do. I found the Australian officers sometimes too apt 
to be too familiar with their men, and discipline suf- 
fered in consequence, and, at other times, they were 
too apt to be down on their men, but, generally, as 
_subaltern officers, once they learned their duties, owing 
to their previous roving life in Australia, they were 
magnificent troop leaders and horsemen. From _ first 
to last I never had any friction with any of my officers, 
and they all backed me up so well that I could not 
have carried on the corps had they been less keen 
and efficient. Taken as a general whole, the officers 
of the Scottish Horse were, with the exception of such 
corps as the Imperial Light Horse, South African Light 
Horse, and Thorneycroft’s Mounted Infantry, superior 
to those in any Irregular corps. 


IV.—SprciaL QUALITIES. 


(A) Shooting.—Taken as a general whole, the Scots- 
men from home were good shots owing to the large 
percentage of Volunteers, keepers, and farmers join- 
ing. They were more cool also in action. Austra- 
lians.—Shooting indifferent, in majority of cases very 
bad, owing toinexperience. Excitablein action. South 
Africans.—One or two very fine shots among them, but 
the majority were indifferent. (N.B. It must be 
noted, however, here and elsewhere, that I never had 
the class of South African men who enlisted in the 
Imperial Light Horse, for example, at the beginning 
of the war. 


(B) Scouting—The Australians were magnificent 
scouts, but a little apt to romance. The South Afri- 
cans were very apt to romance, and, in consequence, 
their reports were treated with suspicion. The Scots- 
men—if you could get any who rode well enough— 
were the most reliable of all, but from a general point 
of view, owing to his fine horsemanship, the Austra- 
lian was far away the best scout, though a good High- 
land stalker could give points to many men. 


(C) Horsemanship.—Australians : Magnificent. Sccts- 
men: Very bad, but owing to perseverance and 
sense of pride in that they did not wish to be worse than 
others they improved quicker than any untrained men 
I had, and in six weeks they were quite as good horse- 
men as the average mounted infantryman and much 
better than the average yeoman who came out towards 
the end of the war. South Africans: A few picked men 
were excellent, but the majority were indifferent, 


(D) Horsemastership.—The Australians knew most 
about horses, but owing to their being accustomed to 
getting a large supply of horses in their own home they 
were apt to use up their horses too quickly. Had they 
been less good horsemen they would have been better 
horsemasters, but the best Australians left nothing to 
be desired in this respect. The South African enlisted 
man was a bad horsemaster, and had none of that love 
for a horse which is so strong in an Australian. Scots- 
men.—Very fair horsemasters, owing to their ignorance 
about horses and their willingness to do exactly on all 
occasions what they were told to do; also they seldom 
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had any ambition to gallop their horses, but preferred Major The 
ts» go quietly. Marquis of 
Tullibardine, 
V.—MIscELLANEOUS. M, V.0., Be S.0. 


I consider that one of the great causes of the success 19 Mar. 1903. 
of the regiment was its esprit de corps, a direct result of 
its name, as the men felt they were representatives of a 
national regiment, and knew that if they did badly 
they conld not show their faces at home again. 

The success of the corps was also very largely 
due to the very excellent Regular officers who 
served under me and in command of the regiments in 
the field. Had these oflicers been less excellent and not 
had the welfare of the corps so much at heart, I feel 
sure that the regiment would not have occupied the 
position it did among South African Irregular corps. 
The officers I especially allude to are Lieut.-Colonel 
Leader (Carabineers), Lieut.-Colonel Duff (8th Hus- 
sars), both of whom commanded the Ist Regiment at 
different places; Major Murray (Black Watch), com- 
manding 2nd Regiment, since killed; Major Blair 
(King’s Own Scottish Borderers), second in com- 
mand, 1st Scottish Horse; Major Jones (I.8.C.), 
commanding 2nd Regiment after Major Murray; 
Captain Lindsay (Seaforth Highlanders), adjutant 
Qnd Regiment, since killed; Captain Watson 
(Dublin Fusiliers), adjutant 1st Regiment, killed; 
and Captain Lord George 8, Murray (Black Watch), 
adjutant ist Regiment after Captain Watson, 
and Captain Sir W. Dick Cunyngham. The success of 
the regiment was owing to all the above, especially 
Lieut.-Colonel Leader, Major Murray, Major Blair, and 
Captain Lord George S. Murray. 

The discipline the whole time was excellent, any crime 
that there was being, as a rule, confined to old soldiers. 
On the whole the discipline was more strict than in 
most Colonial regiments, and the men were required to 
behave the same as men in the regular service would 
have to. The only trouble I ever had with any of the 
men was with about eighty of the 2nd Regiment, who 
mutinied at Standerton. The men had considerabie 
cause for complaint, and I anticipated insubordination. 
As the cause for the insubordination was a purely local 
one, and the men concerned were only a small detached 
body who had had a very hard time of it, I do not pro- 
pose to enter into any further particulars, especially as 
the men found afterwards that they had been misled by 
certain discontented men, and all came back to duty 
again, with the exception of the ringleaders, who were 
punished. 








VI.—D1FrreRENtT Ciasses oF MEN COMPARED. 


I found that the best type of men were not what might 
be described as the high-class yeoman farmer, but men 
who had been accustomed to hard outdoor life, such as 
small farmers, farm hands (when sufficiently intell- 
gent), keepers, stalkers, outdoor carpenters, plumbers, 
and masons, woodmen, etc. The men from the towns 
were just as good in spirit, but lacked the endurance 
and powers of vision of the above, and were considerably 
more difficult to manage when times were bad. 


VIl.—Sperctat Scouts. 


The special feature of the regimental organisation was 
two troops of scouts, fifty in all, attached to each regi- 
ment. These men were selected for their scouting 
powers. In the 2nd Regiment they were all Austra- 
lians, and captured practically every prisoner taken 
with the column when under Colonel McKenzie. The 
scouts of the lst Regiment were a mixture of selected 
Scotsmen and selected Afrikanders, and were the most 
useful body of men I had. They aii drew extra duty 
pay while serving with the scouts, and a man was regu- 
larly reduced from or promoted to +be scouts from the 
regiment. They did no guards or pickets, but had 


.to be ready to turn out at any time. Although 


these men were under fire nearly every day, 
and used to wander great distances from the 
column, I had far fewer casualties among the scouts 
than among any other men in the regiment, owing to 
their being able to look after themselves. The great 
majority of the prisoners captured by the column under 
Colonel Kekewich was due to these 50 scouts. The 
regiment always found the ordinary scouting party. 
required of a regiment, but the scouts were used over 
and above this, and at far greater distances. Attached 
to the scouts of each regiment were ten to twenty Zulus, 
whom we provided with Boer ponies, and they provea 
invaluable also. The only other regiment whick 
I saw in South. Africa adopt this principle a° 
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as opposed to the term scout, as 

usually understood in a drill term in a cavalry regi- 
ment. In the present Yeomanry I am raising in Scot- 
land I am making one troop entirely of stalkers for this 
purpose. The scouts should be armed with one leather 
bandolier only, a carbine, and a pistol, if possible, so 
that they may be as mobile as possible, as they are 
never expected to offer serious resistance, and if they 
have to, it is bound to be at close ranges. Although the 
whole regiment was there, my scouts were mainly 
responsible for capturing Sarrel Albert’s commando in 
February, 1902. Scouts should be changed the moment 
they show signs of losing nerve, which often happens 
owing to the risky nature of their employment. 


VIU.—Tutievine 1n Hospirats. 


The only complaint I ever had to make outside my 
regiment, with the exception of the aforesaid complaint 
re paymaster, was the thieving of men’s kits in hospital. 
In hardly any case, excepting from Rustenburg Hos- 
pital, do I remember a dead man’s effects being returned 
to the regiment intact. It was impossible to obtain a 
conviction, and very great annoyance was caused among 
the men and their relations owing to this cause, and it 
often put me in a very difficult position, as it was impos- 
sible to explain to the men’s relations exactly why the 
kit was not forthcoming, in the interests of the service. 
I feel sure some better system might be devised for hos- 
pitals. When I refer to kit I refer to pocket books, 
papers, and watches. As a rule a man’s money was 
properly looked after. Of course, one cannot blame the 
hospitals for this entirely, as a very great number of 
men who were employed as hospital orderlies were men 
whom their regiments did not want to claim, or whom 
they sent to hospital if ordered to\send orderlies, owing 
to their not being wanted in their regiments. 


IX.—SvuGGESTIONS FOR ORGANISATION AND EQUIPMENT 
FOR THE FUTURE. 


(1) Officers.—I am of opinion that commanding 
officers and seconds-in-command for Irregulars, Austra- 
lians, Canadians, and Yeomanry should be Regular 
officers only (if possible, still serving and up to date). 
Ditto adjutants. I never heard of a good corps in South 
Africa that was not commanded by a Kegular officer 
(really if not nominally) in the field, and which had not 
got a Regular adjutant. All these men should be picked 
for good all-round soldiering qualities, and should be 
picked as being good horsemen, a quality which all 
Irregulars admire. They should also be men with a 
very good command of temper and with a certain sense 
of humour, and ready to take things on their own 
shoulders, and they cannot err on the side of strictness 
in discipline in those points which are most essential for 
the well-being of a regiment. It is also necessary that 
every man should know he can approach his command- 
ing officer at any time if he wishes to, but at the same 
time men must know that frivolous complaints will be 
suitably dealt with. It is fatal for these officers to be any- 
thing but strict with regard to the discipline and general 
behaviour of the other officers of the regiment. An excel- 
lent example of the result of good and bad officers was 
seen in tthe case of the 5th Victorians, whose command- 
ing officer was inefficient, and the officers and non-com- 
missioned officers generally inexperienced. The regi- 
ment came to grief. They had no Regulars. My 
Victorians came by the same ship and were the same 
class of men, in many cases brothers, and no men did 
better. Non-commissioned officers must be picked for 
sobriety, owing to the temptations in all Irregular corps. 


(2) Future supply of officers. —The difficulty with the 
new Yeomanry in Scotland will be to get good officers 
without descending to the class of officers who are now 
often being chosen for the Volunteers, the best class 
to get being younger sons who cannot afford to go into 
the Army, or small lairds who have not got sufficient to 
occupy them at home. Both these classes will be avail- 
able in case of war where the richer or more busy men 
cannot afford to go out; but it will be impossible for 
these former gentlemen to spare enough time from their 
business to go through the prescribed preliminary Yeo- 
manry training with a cavajry regiment, as they can 
ill afford either the time or the expense. The only way 
« to have efficient commanding officers, and trust them 
to train the officers to the best of their ability and to 
see that they do tneir regimental trainings, and expe- 
rience proves that it is not a precise knowledge of drill 
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that is required but how to apply it with a general 
knowledge of system and commonsense and how to 
command men. One of the best-drilled regiments 
I saw in South Africa, from a parade point of view, 
being, whem it landed, one of the worst in the field. 
The best Colonial officers were the best local men 
who volunteered for the war, and not the men in the 
existing semi-permanent corps. This was especially the 
case with Australians, some of whose semi-permanent 
officers had lost all sense of initiation, but were full of 
drill in its worst sense. 

(3) Replacing non-commissioned officers on active ser- 
vice.—The present establishment appears to be all that 
is required, but when non-commissioned officers are a 
long time in hospital or unfit for trek, regiments should 
be allowed to make acting non-commissioned officers in 
their places—the same to revert, if necessary, to their 
former rank on the return of the absent non-commis- 
sioned officers to duty. I would not recommend these 
acting non-commissioned officers to have, perhaps, full 
pay of their acting rank, but they could have some extra 
duty pay while thus acting, and the temporary rank 
while holding the appointment. An Irregular trooper 
can never understand why he should do a sergeant’s 
work without a sergeant’s emoluments, and it is very 
necessary to have a good establishment of non-commis- 
sioned officers on service. 


(4) Employment of Regular non-commissioned officers. 


—I consider that there should be a Regular 
quartermaster, a Regular regimental sergeant-major, 
and a Regular regimental quartermaster-sergeant in 
every regiment, and that every squadron should 
have a Regular non-commissioned officer acting 
as squadron sergeant-major. It is not fair on Com- 
manding Officers, or on the men, or in the interests of 
the Service, to have any of the above positions filled 
by Irregulars, both from points of economy, as they 
save much equipment and waste, and from the point of 
efficiency. In South Africa it was always a fight to 
get hold of a Regular non-commissioned officer or 
officer. A Regular farrier-major would also reduce the 
horse bill considerably. It might be possible to have 
a few extra non-commissioned officers in every infantr 

battalion and every cavalry regiment with acting wale 
and paid less than a full non-commissioned officer, who 


were under instruction in the duties of a non-commis- — 


sioned officer, but required to perform the ordinary 
duties of their rank. This would not only provide a 
school for the regimental non-commissioned officers, but 
in the event of war would enable the War Office to call 
upon every regiment to provide a certain number of non- 
commissioned officers for Irregular corps, Yeomanry, and 
Volunteers, 


(5) Veterinary Officers.—Although it has been stated 
by many authorities that veterinary officers are no 
use in the field, no brigade should be without one, in 
my estimation, especially in a country like South 
Africa, where there are so many poisoned grasses and 
special diseases, which, if treated immediately in the 
proper way, can often be cured. I am also of opinion 
that a good non-commissioned officer, under the veteri- 
nary surgeon, in addition to the farrier-major, whose 
time is fully taken up looking after the shoeing, is 
very desirable for the purpose of looking after mobile 
sick lines for slight cases with the regiment. This 
was not authorised in the South African establish- 
ment. In fact, in one regiment I had to return this 
non-commissioned officer as a trumpet-sergeant, and in 
the other as a hospital-sergeant, both of which were 


unnecessary, and were done without a trooper being — 


sufficient for these appointments, 


(6) Farriers and Signallers.—With regard to farriers, 
I found it was better to work them regimentally 
directly under the farrier-major, and they messed to- 
gether, and worked almost like a troop. I tried to pre- 
vent them as much as possible from going into the 
firing line .and getting injured, as their services were 
too valuable, and the work was very much better done 
when used regimentally, as it often happens that the 
shoeing smiths in one squadron might get reduced in 
numbers, while a weak squadron might have its full 
complement of farriers. In this way each man got 
his fair turn of work, and, if a squadron or troop went 
on detachment, a proper proportion of farriers went 
with it. iv 

The signallers were worked in the same way, and I 
feel sure that all signallers should be regimental, and 
only sent out with units when required. 

I consider that more facilities should be given Yeo- 
manry and Volunteers to learn signalling. 
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X.—HQuIPMENT., 
With regard to equipment, the web bandoliers served 
out in South Africa were found useless, and were re- 


turned to store as they worked loose and lost the am- 
munition. Two shoulder bandoliers of leather, and 


much too big and sharp for mounted infantry. Spurs jfyjor The 

are necessary for tired horses, but the rowels might be Marquis of 
less severe, and very short necks should have been pro- TyJlibardine, 
vided on the spurs for all mounted men. Also a leather M.V.0., D.S.0. 
strapping on seats, as well as inside knees, of men’s 
breeches would be a good thing, and probably eventually 19 Mar. 1903. 


—_——_ 





sometimes a third round the waist, are quite suffi- 
cient for mounted troops if extra ammunition was car- 
ried on pack mules. For Yeomanry or mounted in- 
fantry, 1 consider bayonets essential, especially for 
night attacks, either offensively or defensively. A 
proper system of carrying the rifle still remains to be 
devised. It is impossible to expect men to carry a heavy 
rifle all day in one hand, and shoot properly at the end 
of it. No one who has tried to carry a magazine rifle on 
his back ever wants to carry one again. The small 
buckets for the stock of the rifle worked fairly well, so 
long as the man was forbidden to hold the rifle in his 
hand, and swung it on his arm with a short arm loop 
attuched to the muzzle, otherwise, if he used it as a 
walking stick to support hhimself in the saddle it gave a 
sore back, and no inefficient horsemen, such as the Yeo- 
manry are, can be expected to ride properly and hold a 
rifie in their hands at the same time. [If the rifle were 
a little shorter, a good idea would appear to be an inven- 
tion of Lieut.-Col. Paterson, of the Imperial Yeomanry, 
for hanging it on the body, but I never saw it practically 
tried. Iam quite certain that Regular cavalry should 
stick to their swords, in addition to their rifle, and 
Australians could do well with a sword though untrained. 
During warm weather, a good jersey and a waterproof, 
or “a British warm coat” and a waterproof are found 
useful for the men, and slightly lighter than a greatcoat, 
but a good khaki greatcoat would be of more general use. 
Woollen gloves served out in cold weather would be 
most useful, but otherwise the clothing of the army 
“was most complete. The greatcoat should not be rolled 
and fastened to the saddle in the usual cavalry manner, 
which not only fills up the saddle, but is inconvenient, 
gives a sore wither, and is impossible to roll 
up properly when wet, and never gets a chance 
to dry. I found the best way was to turn 
the sleeves inside out, fold the coat over, and 
lay it across the ‘back of the saddle, flapping loose, with 
only one strap in the centre. This was easier for the 
horse, easier for the man, and better for the coat, and 
was adopted practically by most regiments, and the 
eye would very soon get accustomed to it at home for 
‘parade purposes. The cavalry pattern saddle was, with- 
‘cut doubt, the best for the horses, ‘but is capable of 
being lightened and improved, the burrs in front of 
the side bars re quite unnecessary, and interfere 
with the play of the shoulder. The enormous wallets 
now in use were never used in South Africa towards the 
‘end of the war. Very much reduced wallets fastened 
in the same way might be used, just large enough to 
hold tobacco and a pair of socks for the men, but hardly 
anything else is required. Should a man carry any- 
thing else, it should ‘be carried in his haversack or 
pocket. A shirt can always be carried in the pocket 
of his great coat. If he is going light, he requires no 
more than this. If he is going with transport, his spare 
pair of boots and a grooming brush can be carried rolled 
‘up in his blankets in the waggon. Mess tins were found 
preferable to billies, and very soon lost their shine when 
-cooked in, but it is a good plan to paint the outside of 
them with khaki paint to start with. Nosebags are 
most necessary, and, if made of stronger material, would 
‘last longer, but are always so badly looked after that this 
is hardly worth doing. One set of shoes per section or 
group is quite sufficient, and can be carried divided 
among the men, the remaining shoes of the regiment 
. “being carried by the farrier-major’s cart. The enamel 
water bottles usually served out are excellent, but the 
tin ones served out when these ran short in 
‘South Africa were no use at all. The stirrups 
generally served out were much too small _ to 
take the men’s ammunition boot, many accidents 
occurring from this cause. The boots served out 
to the men were very much too heavy, and were con- 
ducive to bad riding, as the men practically lost all sen- 
sation in their feet, and were slow to get on and off. 
“Haversacks should be of stronger material. Corn Bags. 
—In the Egyptian Army we used to carry small corn 
‘bags, which held two or three good feeds. Corn bags 
were never used in South Africa, and the ones of Eng- 
lish pattern are too big and clumsy, but I feel sure that 
the Egyptian Army’s staal] cornbag, neatly rolled in 
‘front of the saddle, if the great coat is carried, or at 
the back if it is not carried, would help the mobility 
-of a force immensely, and the weight grows lighter on 
‘the horse as it eats its meal. The men’s spurs were 


save money. Two Maxim guns, and not one, should be 

attached to each cavalry regiment, if the regiment is 

strong enough and trustworthy enough not to have them 

captured, ‘lwo are better than one, as they can support 
each other if worked apart. On all occasions mien 

mounting should be carried on pack saddles, in addi- 

tion to wheel mounting—the tripod not being carried 

on the gun carriage, but on a horse, the gun, as a rule, 

being carried on wheels, with a spare horse carrying the 

tripod mounting handy, so that in case it sticks, or 
rough ground is encountered, it can be quickly placed 
on the pack saddle. This is especially necessary, and 
ought to be a regulation, if there is any shell fire. In 
this case, no wheeled Maxim can stand up against shell 
fire, but a tripod Maxim can be hidden and used to 
great effect. The gun carriage, in this case, can be 
used to great advantage as a dummy to take in the 
enemy and draw their fire, as a tripod Maxim, when 
carefully worked is quite invisible. [ was in charge of 
Maxim guns during the relief of Ladysmith, and in that 
country, and under that fire, wheeled Maxims could 
not be used, but in the latter part of the war wheeled 
transport was preferable. Pom-poms, I consider, are too 
expensive and too valuable to be attached actually to 
regiments, but should be worked by gunners. They 
are very useful with mounted troops. These remarks 
refer, of course, to irregular corps. A battery of “ Pom- 
pom,” split up among the different regiments of a 
regular cavalry brigade, each section being trained in 
peace time with the regiment to which it will be attached 
in war, so as to know the various cavalry signals and 
customs of the regiment would be useful. Water Carts. 
—I am certain that a fruitful source of enteric was to 
be found in the water carts, which were never really 
properly cleaned, and I feel sure that an oil or other 
stove could be arranged underneath, without much extra 
weight, and, if filled in the morning, and fire lit during 
the march, the water could be boiled, and would be 
cooled by evening. This would sterilise the water, keep 
the inside of the cart pure, prevent the men from loot- 
ing the water en route, and would help to have teas, 
etc., ready at the end of the march. At all events, even 
if not regularly boiled through lack of fuel, it would 
ensure the cart being properly disinfected every two or 
three days. 


XI.—TRANSPORT. 


I consider that a cart of the capacity of a Scotcl 
cart should be given every regiment to carry the veteri- 
mary surgeon’s equipment, extra shves, farriers’ tools, 
etc., i.e., the heavier ones. Field forges should not be 
carried on the march with the first line of baggage, but 
are invaluable if carried with the main transport. Great 
mobility would be obtained if each troop was given a 
small four-wheeled cart of light build which would 
hold the kits of five-and-twenty men ; thus each squad- 
ron would be supplied with four of these instead of two 
larger wagons. Two horses or six mules would pull 
these smaller wagons. It very often happened that a 
troop had to be sent away to some out-lying post just 
after coming in off trek, or even sent as a detached post 
for several days. They always had to go without trans- 
port as the squadron had to retain the wagons. The 
carts, being much lighter than the squadron wagons, 
could be drawn by spare troop horses with sore backs, 
etc., and would assist in making the spare horses in 
a squadron of use. These wagons should, however, be 
under the control of the colonel of the regiment, who 
would be responsible that they were not overloaded, 
otherwise the usual friction with the transport officers 
would occur. <A light four-wheeled trolley with low 
rave boards would be the best type of vehicle. 


XII.—TEntTs. 


Men infinitely preferred to make shelters of their 
spare blankets to sleeping crowded in a tent. If tents 
are to be issued on active service, green bivouacs, such 
as the Natal Police use, are easier carried, preferred by 
the men (if not more than two are put into one bivouac) 
and are much less of a mark for the enemy; also in the 
event of a surprise it takes a large force of an enemy 
to stop the men getting out owing to their number and 
distribution. 
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XITI.—RaATIONS. 


If a tinned ration of bread could be carried, or a 
softer biscuit, it would save many men going sick from 
indigestion or want of teeth. Emergency rations were 
never used except at the beginning of the war, as the 
men could never be got not to use them as soon as 
served out. Very great inconvenience was caused by 
mounted men being served out with enormous 7lb. 
tins of bully beef instead of with the ordinary 11b. tin. 
The result was that the men threw them away rather 
than carry them, thus getting low in condition through 
insufficient food. The cheese and bacon rations were 
much appreciated by the men, and also the jam ration, 
which, however, was rather large, as the men ceased 
to appreciate it and used to give it away to the Kaffirrs ; 
also it went bad in about 8 hours after being opened, 
Brawn, mutton, and beef were always appreciated, 
especially mutton. Maconochie’s rations were good 
as a change, but if given too frequently were too heavy 
for the men with weakened digestion, and were apt to 
go bad. The Maconochies issued in South Africa were 
much richer and more sickly than those issued in Egypt 
in the last Soudan war. As a luxury, no ration was 
more appreciated by the men than the chocolate ration 
which was served in lieu of coffee but it would have 
been better in lieu of tea, which was not so much 
appreciated by the men as coffee. This refers especially 
to irregulars, who were not accustomed to the “ pecu- 
liarities ” of ration tea. 


XIV.—REGIMENTAL PAYMASTERS, ETC. 


I consider that all mounted Irregular corps, and 
Yeomanry, Colonial corps, etc., should be paid on ser- 
vice at the same rates, as it causes an enormous amount 
of trouble when all are paid at different rates as mine 
were, and it also causes grumbling. Special bounties 
by Colonies to their officers should not be encouraged. 
Further, I consider the system of regimental paymasters 
a sound one, and the only workable one on service, 
and also that it is a sine qua non that all Irregular 
corps should have a trained army pay sergeant attached 
—even if only a clerk with temporary rank. A proper 
system for staff at headquarters of the Army in the 
field, suoh as Assistant Adjutant-General, Colonial 
forces, etc., should be formed before the war. This 
officer should have sufficient staff to allow him to go and 
visit Colonial corps in the field from time to time. He 
should be a senior man with readiness to act on his own 
responsibility, as he often has to give decisions off-hand, 
and he should be an officer who can leave well alone and 
allow those under him a pretty free hand if doing well— 
good address is everything with Colonials, and they are 
always grateful for help. A fixed establishment, rates 
of pay, and all Standing Orders and regulations, as 
simple as possible, should be prepared and ready to 
issue in the event of war. 


XV.—ConcLUDING REMARKS. 


Recruiting in South Africa.—If this is ever necessary 
again, more care should be exercised in selecting re- 
cruits. Irregular recruiting officers and non-commis- 
sioned officers are often apt to be unscrupulous in re- 
cuitingmen. It is best to let regiments recruit the men, 
as they work better for their own corps and get more 
men, but all men should have to pass a Regular officer 
and a Regular medical officer at a central bureau. The 
medical examination should be more strict, and good 
teeth (if biscuits are used) are absolutely necessary. All 
men who are discharged with ignominy should be notified 
to this office, or who are invalided out, or drawing pen- 
sion, so as to prevent re-enlistment. 

I consider Australians should be armed with swords 
as well as rifles, as, being such fine horsemen, oppor- 
tunities may occur in European and mative warfare 
where shock tactics, though undisciplined, would be 
very useful, even by untrained swordsmen. 

T also consider that six months is too short a period for 
which to enlist Colonial troops, as, just as they are 
beginning to learn their work their time is up, and a 
man is always more trek-weary and home sick at the 
end of his six months than at any other time of his 
service. It is also expensive. 

Tt is a great mistake also to enlist an inferior class 
of men, as they lead to disaster and they stop good men 
from joining. It is better to be weak for a little time 
and take more trouble in getting recruits, unless, per- 
haps, an the case in South Africa, it was necessary 

to enlist as many people at the coast as possible for 
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political reasons, which was, 1 presume, the only reasons 
why some of the men were enlisted. 

Another point I did not lay sufficient stress on was 
the intemperance of the average Colonial officer. Com- 
manding officers cannot be too strict with regard to this. 
point, as it often leads to trouble. 

The great thing to teach Yeomanry is to ride, shoot, 
and scout, and nothing else should be taught. People 
are apt to be lulled imto false security by the success 
of the Yeomanry in South Africa. Against European 
forces the second lot of Yeomanry that went to South 
Africa would have been, not only useless, but a source 
of danger. The first lot, I believe, were good, but 1 
never saw them. 

The men of Lovat’s Scouts and the Scottish Horse. 
were infinitely superior as fighting men to the second 
lot of Yeomanry, but even when as efficient as they 
were at the end of the war they would have to be very: 
cautiously used if there was much trained cavalry 
opposing them. Further, it must be remembered that 
a great many men enlisted as they wished to emigrate 
and wanted to have a look at the country first, so they 
must not be counted on too much to go abroad another 
time, but for home defence they would be invaluable, 
If required for home defence, care should be taken not to 
drain the country of suitable horses as was dene in the 
late war, as, in the case of invasion, the horse question- 
would be an acute one, 


My ambition is to raise a Scottish Horse Volunteer: 
Corps in Canada and Australia, under local conditions. 
purely. Before I left the Transvaal I started one there 
from among my old men and others, and there are 
over 500 in it now. In the event of war, all these would 
ey ee and 4,000 men would be provided at once, 

aking 


1,000 from Scotland, 
1,000 from Canada, 
1,000 from Australia, 
1,000 from South Africa, 


and kept up by their respective Colonies. 


SERVICES or THE REGIMENT. 


First regiment served under command of Lord 
Tullibardine in Colonel Flint’s column in the Western. 
Transvaal, afterwards with Colonel Shekleton’s column, 
near Klerksdorp and Potchefstroom. Later, under: 
command of Major Blair, King’s Own Scottish 
Borderers, under another brigadier. At this 
period the officers and men did not hit it off with 
the brigadier, and did not play up, the only fight being 
at Slipstein Kopjes, where my cyclists were left by acci-~ 
dent, resulting in the capture of several of them. 
Casualities, two killed, one wounded, two officers cap- 
tured and five men. But this General did not stay long, 
and was followed by General Dixon. The regiment then 
rapidly improved in morale, and Lieut.-Colonel Duff 
took command. The principal fight it was engaged in at 
this time was that at Vlakfontein on May 29th, 1901, 
when the casualties were one man killed and one officer 
and four men wounded. The regiment, however, was 
hardly engaged, the enemy’s attack being on the Im- 
perial Yeomanry and infantry, the Scottish Horse only 
coming up late in the day from a raid to the east, and 
fortunately assisting the infantry to retrieve the_day. 
When Colonel Dixon was appointed to another command 
Colonel Kekewich took over the column. Under this 
officer’s magnificent leading the column then became 
one of the most useful in the country, being only 
equalled by Colonel Benson’s for numbers of prisoners 
taken. The regiment improved rapidly. The first 
serious fight was when Delarey surprised the camp at ~ 
Moedwill on September 30th, 1901. The Scottish 
Horse casualties were three officers and 17 men killed, 
12 officers and 43 men wounded. The regiment, owing: 
to the greater part being away on command, were very 
weak that night, and behaved splendidly. 

Soon after this Lieut.-Colonel Leader (Carabineers) 
took over the command from Lieut.-Colonel Duff, who. 
took over his own regiment, the 8th Hussars. To 
Colonel Leader is due the high state of efficiency of the 
regiment at the end of the war. The principal actions 
under him were: Gruisfontein, on February 5th, 1902, 
when the whole of Sarral Albert’s commando was cap- 
tured, our casualties being two officers wounded and six 
men. The next big fight was at Rooival, on April 11th, 
1902, when one man was killed and eight wounded. So 
far as I recollect, 54 Boers were killed, and a great many 
captured. On this occasion the Scottish Horse recap- 
tured the remainder of the guns taken from Lord 


oe 
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Methuen, after a gallop of over 20 miles. They also 
were responsible for the capture of the rest of the guns 
a few days earlier. 

Practically all the prisoners captured by Colonel Keke- 


out until only six were left unhit or prisoners. Their Major The 
casualties were five officers and 28 men killed, four Margws of 
officers and 36 men wounded; total, 73 killed and Tullvbardine, 
wounded out of 96 engaged, all the officers engaged being M.V.0., D.5.0. 


wich’s column, with the exception of Wolmaran’s com- 
mando of about 40 men, were captured solely by the 
Scottish Horse, the chief credit for the capture of the 
above commando being due to the King’s Own Scottish 
Borderers, though the Scottish Horse were present. 
The second regiment. started in Colonel Benson’s 
‘column in the Eastern Transvaal under Major Murray, 
Black Watch, and thanks to Colonel Benson’s good 
guidance, speedily became one of the best corps in the 
country, and never degenerated, even after his death. 
Their first serious skirmish was at Roodekrantz, on 
April 30th, 1901, when one man was killed, four officers 
nd one man wounded. Their next at Elands Hoek 
when three men were killed and nine men wounded. 
‘The next fight was the big one at Brakenlaagte, when 
©olonel Benson and Major Murray were both killed. 
The men did magnificently trying to save the guns. 
‘Only 96 were engaged at this point, and they stuck it 


hit. I do not think I have ever heard of better or more 

o . 
camp was saved by the delay, and the men really did 
cover themselves with glory. 

I was sent to reform the column pending Colonel 
McKenzie’s arrival to succeed Colonel Benson, The men 
felt the want of Colonel Benson’s guiding hand much, 
and the staff work until nearly the end of the war became 
very bad, and the men had rather an uncomfortable time 
of it, which led to much grumbling after the way they 
had been looked after—I may say almost spoilt—by 
Colonel Benson, 

As with Colonel Kekewich, the men during all this 
time were responsible for nearly all the captures made by 
this column. 

The prisoners taken by the Boers during all this 
period in both regiments were only six officers and 
26 men, all of whom were returned to the column. — 


SUMMARY giving particulars of Establishment, Numbers, Casualties, &c., of ScorrisH Horse, 




















OFFICERS. 
Total establishment allowed with regiment -| 91 | Not including two quartermasters with honor- 
| | ary commissions. 
Total number of officers who served with the | 157 piri 
Corps. 
Total number of officers serving at end of war | = 107 _ This includes 15 officers promoted into Regular 
_ Regiments, resuming Regular appointments 
| or invalided. 
‘Total number of officers belonging to Regular 22 | These were not all serving at one time with 
Army. _ the Scottish Horse, and include surgeons, 
| veterinary officers, riding master. 
‘Total number of officers appointed as Imperial 11 This includes one surgeon and one veterinary 
Yeomanry at home. officer. 
Total number of officers promoted through 46 ——— 
ranks of Scottish Horse. | | 
Total number of officers (Irregulars) from out- 78 | This includes one civil surgeon. 
side sources. | 
Total number of officers whose services were 11 | ——— 
dispensed with. 
CASUALTIES. 
Total number of officers killed - - < i - - 
‘s %» » died of disease - - Speen 
x » wounded - - - - 32 
+ 45 »  Imvalided - : : 7 





Non-CoMMISSIONED OFFICERS AND MEN.. 


* (A.) Total number of non-commissioned officers and men enlisted in Great Britain as Imperial 


Yeomanry - - - : = E 


+ (B.) Total number of non-commissioned officers and men enlisted in South Africa - - : 
¢(C.) Total number of non-commissioned officers and men enlisted in Australia = As 


N.B.—* (A.) Of these 1,125 were Scots ; 97 English ; two Welsh; 15 Irish ; 11 Colonials. 
Their average age was about 23 years. 


about 5 feet 74 inches. 


i. aa a ail NR MEA ey 
1,458 


544 


Their average height was 


+ (B.) This is about 100 or more below the actual number, but certain books are not availabe 
t (C.) This does not include many Australians enlisted under heading (B.) 


determined fighting, and though we lost the guns the !9 Mar. 1903. 











456 ~ “MINUTES OF EVIDENCE : 
Major The CASUALTIES 
Marquis of Total number of non-commissioned officers and men killed or died of wounds — - ‘i : . 60 
Tullibaranne, Total number of non-commissioned officers and men died of disease (including three drowned) - 45 
MVP, (D:8-0- Total number of non-commissioned officers and men wounded — - : - : - ‘ . 173 





19 Mar. 1903. 


The regiment was at its strongest in February 1902, when its strength was 1,843 officers, non-commissioned: 
officers and men actually serving in South Africa, and not on the high seas or at home. 





Cory of Lerrer from the late Cotonrn Benson (commanding No. 3 Column, Eastern Transvaal) 
to Lord TULLIBARDINE (commanding ScorrisH Horse). 





Machadodorp, 7-6-’01. 

My Dear Tullibardine,—I must send you a few lines to 
say how well the Scottish Horse are doing. They have 
picked up the job very quickly indeed, and now I defy 
any troops to scout better. Perhaps that. may sound 
to be saying too much, but they certainly are doing re- 
markably well. Both horses and men are excellent, and 
their organisation is one to be copied. The system of 
attached natives under a chief is invaluable when one 
has to dig out cattle and horses from kloofs perhaps 
2,000ft. deep, as we have had repeatedly to do. Your 
fellows are as keen as ever, and never seem to mind 


how long the day is. Often they have been out from. 
6.30 a.m. till 8 or 9 p.m., all because they would make 
sure of the cattle and wagons they captured. Last trek 
we only had small parties of Boers to deal with, but 
they always tried to defend their cattle. We got 29 
prisoners and 14 surrenders, 1,700 cattle, 6,000 sheep, 
95 wagons, 25 carts, 44 rifles, 300 horses, etc. I would 
like a turn on the open after some of the big people, 
but fear it is not to be at present. The new squadrom 
looks first-rate, and Murray is very pleased with it. 


(Signed) G. E. Benson. 


anna enminel 


Report by His Grace the Duke of ATHOLL, K.T., to the Marquis of TULLIBARDINE, D.S.0., re raising men in 
ScorLanp for the ScorrisH HorsE. 





About the new year of 1901 Lord Tullibardine applied 
to the Highland Society of London to endeavour to send 
out two or three hundred men from home to the Scottish 
Horse, which regiment he was then raising. A deputa- 
tion of the society accordingly waited on the War Office 
authorities, and were informed that the only way it 
could be managed would be for the men to be raised 
as Imperial Yeomanry and deducted from the number 
just authorised by Parliament. The Highland Society 
immediately advertised for recruits in the Scots news- 
papers, but as Edinburgh was the only Imperial Yeo- 
manry recruiting station in Scotland, and there was 
no officer to look after the interests of the Scottish 
Horse, matters did not progress much. About the 
middle of February the Duke of Atholl, happening to go 
to London, communicated with certain members of the 
Highland Society to ascertain what was being done, and, 
finding no one knew much, went down himself to Alder- 
shot, where a considerable number of Scottish Horse re- 
eruits were known to be, but could learn nothing about 
them from anyone. The Duke next obtained authority 
from Lord Raglan to return to Aldershot and see the 
Officer Commanding Imperial Yeomanry, and to report 
the result. He found everything in the greatest con- 
fusion—thousands of recruits spread over three miles 
of camp and no adequate staff to cope with the work. 
A few days later General Mackinnon was sent down to 
take over the command of the Imperial Yeomanry. The 
Duke remained in London, and with difficulty got three 
subalterns appointed to the Scottish Horse, and sent 
them to Aldershot to hunt up their men, but by this 
time upwards of 70 had sailed with other corps, and that 
all managed to join their regiment eventually, with the 
exception of 14, says a great deal for the men. During 
March the first two squadrons sailed, but the third was 


detained until April owing to an outbreak of scarlet: 
fever. As none of the men who sailed before March. 
were expected to join the regiment, recruiting was 
continued in order to make good their loss, which 
accounts for the number taken above the 300 authorised. 
Early in May Lord Tullibardine asked the Duke to. 
apply to raise two squadrons in Scotland, to take the 
place of time-expired Australians, enlisted for six months. 
only. The War Office authorities at once gave permis- 
sion, and were most obliging in meeting the Duke’s. 
views. The plan arranged was as follows:—Five re- 
cruiting stations were opened to the corps—Inverness,, 
Aberdeen, Perth, Stirling, and Edinburgh—the recruits. 
to be mobilised in Edinburgh Castle, with a Militia 
captain in command, the Duke overlooking the whole. 
Every possible assistance was given by the Headquarter 
Staff and by all the recruiting stations, both then and! 
to the close of the war. The two squadrons sailed be-. 
fore the end of June. In November, to make up for 
the losses the regiment uffered at Moedwill and Braken- 
laagte, the Duke again received permission to raise 
three squadrons, to which on application a fourth was: 
added afterwards. Two sailed before the end of the 
year, and the last two early in January. On this occa-. 
sion Glasgow was opened as a recruiting station in addi- 
tion, At this time all extra recruiting was stopped 
to permit of the raising of Fincastle’s Horse, but as the 
Duke had a number of applications on hand he received 
a promise of another squadron when the above corps was 
completed. Leave to commence was not obtained until 
the middle of April, when the squadron was completed 
in nine days, and sailed on May 17th. For the p ses 
of raising the 10th Squadron Ayr was substituted for 
Stirling, which had not proved a very successful re~_ 
cruiting depét. 





PARTICULARS regarding Men sent cut from Home to join the ScorrrsH Horse in South Africa 
in 1901 and 1902. 





LOOWE 


January to April - - | Mobilised at Aldershot — - 


Deduct casualties— 





= 5 5 7 ? & 404 men. 


Apprehended as an army deserter - : ] 
Discharged as bad characters - : : 2 
Transferred to Imperial Yeomanry - 4 : 11 ae 
Left sick at Aldershot — - : - : canted 





Sailed 3 2 : 2 
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ajor phe 
February and March’ ~- | Ships unknown - - t u - - “ 20 papi las Sf 
16February - - -| “ Danolly ell : ee 
16 February - 4 - | “Tantallon Castle” - b : u 4 E 11 Ses 
23 February - 2 = |. Gaul “aie - - - : e - . 1 19 Mar. 1903. 
25 February - * - | “Orotava” - = k 4 \ : i 6 
earch) -) en Tact CE - 31 
y March - - - | “ Britonee- - - : - é - - 111 _ Lieut. David Robertson. 
16 March - oe Gasca  - - RD ns 110 4, Duncan Robertson. 
Pep - =e | SP ON oranea ce 8 eS 104 » Alex. Wardrop. 
—_——— , L. Jones 
397 men and four officers. 
Deduct men lost amongst the Imperial 14 
Yeomanry regiments on way out. —_——_——— 
383 
Joined regiment - - - - -  ~- 4 officers, 383 men. 





Nationalities of the Non-Commissioned Officer's and men from Aldershot :—309 Scots, 76 English, 1 Welsh, 
10 Irish, 8 Colonials. 





OFFICERS AND MEN SENT OUT FROM EDINBURGH. 





1901: 
25 June - -| “Oceana” - - - — Surgeon-Captain W. S. Kidd. 
26 June - - | “Assaye”  - - - | 224 men (including the three | Lieutenant R. H. Dick-Cunyngham. 
sick men left at Aldershot | Lieutenant W. Loring. 
in April). Lieutenant N. C. G. Cameron. 


Lieutenant H. C. Erskine Flower. 
Surgeon-Lieutenant A. Robertson 




















‘ (attached). 
10 August -|“Antillian”- - — - | 3 men, saddlers and smith. bore, 
30 November - | “Tintagel Castle” 2)110men= =" -  -  -}| Lieutenant J..Campbell. 
2 December - | “Manchester Merchant” | 1 man, batman with horse. : ee 
14 December -| “Englishman” - -|1llmen- - - ~-_ - | *Lieutenant J. Stuart-Wortley. 
~ 1902; ; : 
ll January -| “Raglan Castle”- -|244men- - - - _— -| *Major A. Blair. 
Captain R. Burgoyne. 
*] man (Major’s servant) - | *Captain P. N. Field. 
Lieuienant Heilbron (Mounted In- 
fantry). 
*Lieutenant D. Logan. 
Lieutenant 8. H. Lewis. 
*Lieutenant T. McLetchie. 
13 February - | “Dilwara” - = - | 2 men, re-engaging. PiU 
15 February - | “Cawdor Castle”- = - | 6 men, shoeing smiths. —— 
“Rosslyn Castle” - —_- | 2 men, re-engaging. — 
8 March - - | “Arundel Castle ” - - | 2 men, shoeing smiths. ; —- 
12 April - »-| “Canada” - - — Veterinary: Captain G. Henderson. 
17 May - - | “Lismore Castile” - - | 115 men - - - - - | *Lieutenant D. Stewart. 
Total number of men mobilised in Edinburgh- - - - - - ~~ 831 
Deduct,—Deserted = - - - . - - - at Mey 
Claimed as under age ila: uit labs Bead: 
Discharged, unsuitable . - = - aie 
a medically unfit - - - = 8 
— 14 
Sailed - - - - 817 
Add,—Sick from Aldershot - - 3 
820 men and 11 officers. 
Six officers, one man, marked * already belonging to regiment, not counted. 
ScorrisH Horse. 
Total number raised in Edinburgh - : : L 3 S “ Fs - 831 men, 
Nationality—805 Scots, 18 English, 2 Welsh, 5 Irish, 3 Colonials. 
Grand total Aldershot and Edinburgh (15 officers, 1,235 men) - - - 1,250 men. 
Nationalities—1,125 Scots, 97 English, 2 Welsh, 15 Irish, 11 Colonials. 
The Scotsmen were natives of Counties as follows :— 
Orkney and Shetlan sel ivt2 > Kinesigagepeth soho 19. Haddington... 2 nent tied 
Caithness E PF 2 - 9 Forfar - - - . - 82 Peebles - “ 3 . 5 
Sutherland - - . - 11 Kinross - - - “ - 2 Selkirk - - 5 iT t 
Cromarty ets haar L. Fife SMES aetrer sues aed, dumirica abba, tile Wes 13 
Ross “0 -. 88 Clackmanmamig) 4. j4-ie s2)ht-10re.oBerwiekuon sat. ter Dae: 11 
Inverness Ce wr 6606 CStirlinga-shaise “Spy Sts re t88 tt ombureh ).+ =, Ibn ee 18 
Argyll - . : - 13 Jumbarton - - - - 9 Bute - 2 fs 4 4 
Nairn - * - - - 9 Renfrew - - - =, 29). - » AE = “ 5 E 5 
Moray - - - -..- 45 Lanark - -. “ney Folate 6 <> Komieena bright - _— . .g 
Font oe eee, 24 «= Linlithgow - +6. Waseem: «| |p 
Aberdeen = seem 111 Mid-lothian - - = - 232 (Galloway - Sa i 
ee see 118 


The men were of good physique, anxious to learn, and extremely well-behaved. 
Roughly I should say each squadron averaged from 5 feet 7 inches to 5 feet 73 inches in height, and 22 to 23 


years average age. 
OC. 





2M 





Major The 

Marques of 
Tullibardine, 
M.Y.0., D.S. 0. 


49 Mar. 1903, 


——— 


ADs i 4 MINUTES OF EVIDENCE: 


20282, Are there any points in the précis to which you 
could like to draw our attention, in addition tu your 
statement ?—On page 3 of the report, I mention, under 
special conditions, that I asked that the men from home 
should be directly under me, and not under the Yeo- 
manry authorities in South Africa, ‘because I was already 
commanding a large number of Irregulars, and was 
under the Assistant Adjutant General 
forces, and, therefore, it was impossible for me to be 
under two masters, and Lord Kitchener put them 
directly under me, so that I am responsible for any 
good or evil that they did, and if anything went wrong 
it was my fault, so far as regards their discipline or 
administration. 


20283. But you consider that their discipline was 
vood P—I think they were the best Irregular corps, as 
far as discipline went, because, of course, they were 
home men, 


20284. (Viscount Esher.) Do you think they would 
have been got upon any condition, except that they 
should serve under you there? Was that the main 
condition P—I wired home for them, and, of course, my 
father’s influence helped a great deal, and to the High- 
landers it certainly made a great difference, and they 
were among the best men I had. 


20285. (Chairman.) Did you get a large proportion 
of Highlanders ?—It is shown exactly in the Duke of 
Atholl’s report where every man came from. I got most 
men from Edinburgh, but I got a great many from 
Aberdeen, and they were as good as any men I had; 
also very good men from Perth, and from Inverness-shire 
I got some very good ones. Of ones that were very 
good from the south, there were the Lanarkshire men ; 
the men from Midlothian and Glasgow knew a little too 
much about strikes and that sort of thing, and they 
were a little more difficult to manage, but they did 
very well as far as fighting went. 

20285. Do these reports show the class of men—what 
the men had been?—No, but I can give that if it is 
required: I can send in the employment of each man 
before he enlisted. 


20287. Only generally ?—The outside men were the 


‘best men I had; that is to say, outdoor carpenters, 
splumbers, joiners, blacksmiths, farmers, keepers, and 


farm hands, if they were intelligent enough; they were 


‘harder, and they could stick it out longer. 


20288. Did you get a large proportion of them ?—Yes, 
a very large proportion from the country; those men I 


-got from what I may call the “‘ country counties” were 
particularly good. 


20289. The best men were the country men ?—Yes, asa 


-vlass. 


20290. (Sir John Jackson.) They had better physiqyue, 
of course ?—The Glasgow men won the tug-of-war; there 
were a great many West Coast Highlanders amongst 
them. The Aberdeenshire men had the best physique 


from a general point of view. 


20291-2. (Sir George Taubman-Goldie.) As regards in- 


‘telligence, were the Aberdeenshire men good ?—Very 


good. 


20293. (Chairman.) What is the next point you would 
like to draw attention toP?—I got some very good men 
from Australia. Lord Kitchener gave me leave to raise 
them, and I sent a wire to the Highland. Societies in 
Melbourne, and they were instrumental in getting me 
300 men. 


20204. All Scotchmen P—No, I should think about half 
cotch, or of Scotch descent. a good many of them 
¥ere descendants of people+who had emigrated from 
my part of the world, and they were a particularly 
good lot, and of very good physique. 


20295. (Sir Frederick Darley.) From what part of Aus- 
tralia did they come ?—From Victoria, the first lot. 


20296. And afterwards?—Afterwards they were 
mostly from West Australia, but they were supposed 
to be from anywhere later. The reason was that the 
first time the Australian Government were quite ready 
to send them out, but afterwards, when the other corps 
saw that Ihad got the men in that way, they all tried 
to get them by all sorts of means from Australia, and 
the Australian Government had to put its foot down. 
They found too many men were going out of the country, 
YT think, and so all recruiting, except for Australian con- 
tingents, was stopped. Miné were outside the Regular 
Australian contingents. 

20297. You did not 


get any f ale 
South Wales ?—1 ao (es y from Queensland or New 


a few later, but not in any large 


Colonial - 


quantities. I arranged with Lord Kitchener, and per- 
Luission was given tor men who had already served in the 
war to come out, and, as I had 300 men waiting, who 
had nearly all served in the war previously, I got, them 
under that heading the last time, and this, of course, 
did not make other Irregular corps jealous, or think 
that I was getting undue favour as they were coming 
out anyway. etc¥ 

20298. (Sir George Taubman-Goldie.) About what was 
the average age of the men you got?—2d, of the, men 
from home, = 

20299. And from Australia?—I should think, much 
about the same; some of the Australian men were a 
good deal older; they ran to all ages, and some were 
much older men. 


20300. Did the older men do the work as well ?—As far 
as concerns the Australians, better; they were a rather 
hard bitten type of men. 


20301. In war, for an Irregular soldier, what age 
would you recommend—what is the best fighting age ?— 
Of my Scotchmen, the average age was about 24, and 
no one could have done better, but for scouts the older 
men were better. The deerstalker’s equivalent in Aus- 
tralia would be the old bush hand. 

20302. About 30?—Yes, and sometimes much older; 
we never asked them what their age was, as a.rule. 

20303. They bore the physical strain of the war all 
right ?>—Perfectly ; the young ones were the ones ‘who 
bore it least well. : 

20304. What ages do you mean ?—21 and under. Of 
the men from home, the average age was 23, and the 
average height about 5ft. 74in. The South African 
men were of yery much inferior physique in every way, 
but it is hardly fair to call them all South Africans, 
because the best. of the South Africans were fighting 


against us, and these were men out of ships from New 


Orleans and all sorts of places, and it is not really fair 
to call them Sonth Africans. ; 

20305. (Caairman.) You did not succeed in. getting 
Canadians ?—No. 

20506. You say that you had an arrangement about 
them ?—Before I got anybody from Australia, I used 
to write out privately, because it was no use going 
to Lord Kitchener and saying I could get the men if I 
was not certain that I could, and I used, practically, to 
have everything ready in an unofficial manner. 


20307. And the Canadians arrived too late ?—I could 
have got the Canadians. I had asked several influential 
people out there, who were ready to send me men, but 
the Canadian Government, when I applied for them, 
said they preferred to send their own contingent, which, 
of course, was reasonable, and, unfortunately, the delay 
which occurred, resulted in their being: rather late for 
the war but they were not under me. 


20308. The contingent you mention in your statement 
was not a contiugent sent to youf—No, it was not; 
it was purely a Canadian contingent. 


20309. (Sir Frederick Darley.) Had you any New 
Zealanders ?—Yes, very good men. 


20310. (Chairman.) I do not quite understand what 
you say here about the Volunteer Service Company men ; 
the terms, you say, did nut work?—That would not 
refer to any future occasion; but in the Volunteers 
the company was attached to each regiment, and they 
were very good men. When these men had served a 
year, they were entitled to go home, but if I enlisted 
them I had to enlist them as South Africans, because 
you could only enlist Yeomanry at home, and, of course, 
the Yeomanry ‘conditions of enlistment were much bet- 
ter. The Yeomanry were entitled to the voyage home 
on full pay and an extra £5 grant, but these men were, 
of course, not entitled to the extra grant or te the 
yoyage pay home. At the time if I cou!d have offered 
these men Yeomanry terms they would have joined on, 
which would have been a good thing, as they were the 
best men from a Mounted Infantry point of view that 1 
saw out there. As it was, afraid of losing their voyage 
pay, they went home with the intention of enlisting at 
home in the Imperial Yeomanry, and coming ont again, 
but naturally when they got home many changed their 
minds, and did not re-enlist. ; 

20311. (Sir George Taubman-Goldic.) Good shots ?— 
Yes, very good—the first Volunteer Service Company 
men. The second Volunteer Service Company were 
not up to the class of the first ones. 
were picked men at the beginning. 

20312. (Viscount Esher.) Was that regulatinn altered 
ultimately P—No. 


Of course, they 
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. 20313. Did they, get their voyage, pay, home ?—No, 
they got.their free voyage after strong representation, 
but no pay. 
were not paid coming home. It was quite according to 
Regulations, and they joined under ,those conditions, 
which were explained to them. 


20314. But there was no relaxation of that condition ? 
—No, not as far as pay.is concerned, 


20315. (Sir Frederick Darley.) How were the Austra- 
lians brought there? Had they to pay their own 
way out?—No, the ones I enlisted in Australia were 
brought out very much in the same way as the Yeo- 
manry. They were paid from the day they left Austra- 
lia on a Government transport—that is to say, the ones 
actually enlisted for the Scottish Horse in Australia— 
what I might call the genuine draft that came—but any 
odd men I picked up, of course, were taken as South 
African Colonials. 


20316. My impression is that the New South Wales 
and Queensland Governments did not favour the enlist- 
ing ?—No, they did not—in fact, to put it mildly, we 
had to dodge to get the men. 

20317. (Chairman.) What is the next. point ?—I have 
described my depot convalescent camp—it is in the 
report. I had a camp of instruction for men from home 
for riding in Johannesburg, because I asked the Duke 
of Atholl to send me men who could not ride, as I found 
in the Highlands you got a better class. I asked for 
men who could shoot. I could not teach them both, of 
course, in the time allowed, but I found I could teach 
them enough riding in the time. 


20318. (Sir George Taubman-Goldie.) How long was 
that ?—From three to six weeks. J] had a very strict 
‘riding master, and they were hustled much more than 
the men in a Regular regiment would be under the cir- 
cumstances, but it was to their own interests to learn 
to ride, first of all as they were very keen to go on trek 
at that time, and, secondly, as it was not very comfort- 
able in the camp, so that it was to their interest to learn 
as quickly as they could. 


20319. (Chairman.) And they did ?—Yes, they learned 
quite well enough. They would never have done at all 
to take on civilised cavalry, as they would not have been 
quick enough; but a very good example. of how well 
they did was at Rooivaal, when the column was sud- 
denly rushed by a considerable number of the Boers— 
phon’ 2,000, l think—and they went right through 
them. 


20520. (Sir George Tawbman-Goldie.) How many of 
your men were there ?—Upwards of 700, and I think 
there were about 2,000 Boers on that occasion. It was 
- the whole lot. of the Boers in the Western Transvaal, 

and my men did not realise what they were until they 
heard from the next column, which happened to have 
come up that day under Colonel von Donop. Grenreul, 
who was in charge of the column in which my men were, 
did not know anything about it, but Colonel Leader 
was in front, and had just time to tell the men to fall 
off their horses, and they with the South African Con- 
stabulary, who were with them—about 80 of them—let 
go their horses, and simply lay down, and. as the 
majority of my men were new men it was a very critical 
performance.- They killed 54 Boers, and I think we 
captured about 200 and got Lord Methuen’s guns back. 
The Boers were within 30 yards of them before they 
knew they were Boers really. They were within 30 
yards of the South African Constabulary and within 
75 yards of mine: It was their first fight, and they did 
extremely well, which shows the value of getting a 
good class of men, who do not get excited. I think if I 
had had Australians on that occasion they might have 
got too excited ; but a Scotsman will do exactly as he is 
told. 


20321. (Chairman.) The object was to dismount ?P— 
Yes, to dismount and keep quiet, and let them have it 
when it was necessary. 


20322. (Sir George Taubman-Goldie.) A good deal de- 
pends on the officers. Who were your officers P—I have 
described it fully in my report; but the offiers were of 
three classes—the Regular officers, the officers promoted 
through the ranks, and the officers appointed at home 
as Imperial Yeomanry. 

20323. How many of them had seen service before P— 
They were new troops, but I put them under the com- 
mand of my best men. 


_ 20324. (Chatrman.). What is your next: point ?—The 
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next thing I have got down is transport, and 1 advocate 
—in South Africa, at all events—having professional 
transport officers, as they were much better than any 
British officer could possibly be.. 


20325. What do you mean by professional transport 
officers ?—The best class of men are what are called 
transport riders. They are men accustomed to wagons, 
and I think the officer should be an Irregular if you 
could get a good one you could trust. The one Lhad had 
been accustomed to driving wagons all his life. There are 
lots of gentlemen out there who have left this country, 
and spend their time in charge of big convoys, and 
these men would be invaluable on service in charge of 
the wagons. I do not mean in charge of the organisa- 
tion or money, but simply in charge going along the 
road. 

20326. (Sir George Taubman-Goldie.) For trekking ?— 
Yes; in fact, a superior kind of conductor. 


20327. (Chairman.) If you had Regulars whom would 
you have? Would you have an officer from the Regular 
‘Army to do that sort of work?—Yes; he is absolutely 
in charge, and you must have an officer there to take 
charge of the transport, otherwise you co not know 
quite what they would be up to, and all sorts of abuses 
would creep in. The men would get into the wagons, 
and the things would get overloaded. 


20828. Do you speak of these Irregulars, the profes- 
sional men, as officers ?—As officers. I am talking of the 
men in charge of what I might call the wagons and 
horses and the loading, and so on. 


20329. But I understood you to say that anyhow you 
would have an officer of the Regular Army in charge of 
the money, and all the rest of it?—I mean that the 
Army Service Corps officers ought to be Regulars, but 
in every regiment, in addition to the ordinary column 
transport, there is a certain amount of transport at- 
tached, and one of the officers of the regiment who has 
previously had no experience of any sort is always told 
to look after the wheeled transport. He is usually the 
junior subaltern or a subaltern who is a bad troop 
leader, and he is told he has to look after the transport. 
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One of these professional men is very much better, and! 


they keep the transport going. 


20330. It is in substitution of that officer, and not of 
the Army Service Corps officer ?—That is so. 
civilian conductors out there, and they were necessary, 


We had* 


because of their knowledge of the language; but they © 


were a great nuisance, and you could not trust them. 
A very good sergvant is the chief thing you want. 

Pay is the next thing. 
pay, and they were the usual rates for the different 
classes of men. 
times created a little grumbling, but that was unavoid- 
able. 


20331. You had paymasters?—Yes, and I advocate 
that very strongly on service. A combatant officer has 
not time to look after his pay and to see that the men 
are paid or. looked after, and I found that the plan 
was to have an officer as I describe in my report: “ Con- 
sidering that it was unfair both to myself, to the un- 
trained officers concerned, and to the men, that squadron 
officers should be responsible for the payment of the 
men on active service, I had one paymaster for each 
regiment who was entirely responsible for the accounts 
and payment of the men, and every detail with regard 
to pay, with the exception of allotments, which were im 
the hands of the Imperial paymaster. | These men, 
though officers of the regiment and under me, were 
under the control of the Imperial paymaster, who was. 
supposed to go through their accounts every month, 
so there should have been little field for peculation or 
error if properly audited. At the headquarters of the: 
regiment a book of headquarters orders was kept, quite 
apart from the different regimental order books in the 
field, and all promotions, ete., were entered in this 
book before any change of pay could be authorised, both: 
paymasters having access to this book daily. I may 
state that it is almost impossible for regiments'in the 
field to know when non-commissioned officers are 
invalided, etc., but that I, having better access: 
to the correspondence, ‘hospital returns ete., was 
able to fill up the vacancies more quickly, and 
to prevent over-promotion that the officers com- 
manding the regiments in the field.” (It is impos- 
sible, and when a regiment was split practically into 
three I had to go and sit in Johannesburg and work it 
as aheadquarters.) “The regimental paymasters visited 
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I had three classes of men, which some-- 
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their regiment each month, and paid the men 
so much of their balance as they required, placing 
the yest to their credit—the result being that 
the average of pay due to the 700 men I brought 
nome was between £30 and £40, some of them 
having as much as £150. In addition to this, knowing 
what balances officers and men had, the paymasters were 
able to authorise certain expenditure on officers’ and 
men’s accounts if they wrote in for anything, such as 
mess stores or clothes, or if they wanted to send money 
home extra to the regular remittance or allotment. No 
Imperial Paymaster would have had time to do this, and 
no squadron officer in the field could possibly have done 
it. In Irregular corps it would be impossible to trust 
every squadron leader with the money, partly because 
of ignorance of their previous character ”—{it would be 
perfectly impossible with most of them)—‘ and partly 
because they were not sufficiently well educated. Also, 
I wished the whole of their energies devoted to their 
squadrons and to fighting the enemy.’ (I may here 
state that there are so many forms to fill up that very 
few Regular officers are able to work out a pay-sheet 
right without its being sent back.) “Hach paymaster 
had a staff of one non-commissioned officer of the rank 
of Quartermaster-sergeant, one sergeant, and one 
corporal.” “T consider it absolutely neces- 
sary if. the above system is continued in future 
that the senior non-commissioned officer should be a 
trained Army pay-sergeant. _ This would cause consi- 
derably less trouble to the Imperial paymasters con- 
cerned. I may state here that the only department that 
ever caused me trouble and did not assist was one of the 
departments of the Army Pay Department. By this I 
do not in any way reflect on the Chief Paymaster, whc 
did his very utmost to help me at all times, but the actual 
department which Irregular corps had to deal with. 
Instead of being assisted the regimental paymasters 
were, as a rule, very discourteously treated, and were 
never really told exactly what system to follow. The 
result was that many mistakes occurred which might 
have been avoided. No proper regulations were framed 
when the regiment was first started, and, having no 
Army non-commissioned officers at that period, 

the books were apt to get muddled from an 
Army point of view, and I had far too much 
to do to be really able to check them. The 
regimental paymasters also would come back from Pre- 
toria very much ruffled in their tempers, and, in conse- 
quence, did not play up so well as they might have, had 
they been more led than driven. This complaint was 
not peculiar to my corps.” These men were Austra- 
lians, who are an independent sort of men, and if they 
had been rather led I do not think there would have 
been any difficulty with them, and I think it rather 
important in a pay department dealing with Irregulars 
to have somebodv they like, because if they like a man 
they will do anything for him. 


20332. These recimental paymasters were extra to the 
ordinary staff ?—Yes, they were two officers appointed. 
I tried to get good business men, and, not knowing the 
Army Forms, it was almost impossible not to get behind- 
hand at first, because they did not know exactly what 
was wanted, and I considered that we should have bee 
supplied with a good Army clerk ; such a man would 
have saved, I am quite certain, thousands of pounds to 
the Government in the way of over-payments to men, 
and so on, in Irregular corps. For instance, very often 
when a new paymaster paid the men, a man with stripes 


on his arm walked in and said that he was a sergeant, 


as he probably was, and he got paid, but afterwards it 
was found that he was in excess of the establishment, 
and that he should not have been paid. An Army pay- 
clerk would have stopped that. 


20333. (Sir John Jackson.) 1 suppose the regimental 
officer more or less considers it a little infra dignitatem 
to be bothering about accounts ?—No, I think it is pure 
ignorance on his part. And if you come in very tired in 
the evening after having been out all day, and you are 
going out for a night march, and you have a month’s 
accounts to make up it is very trying. A month’s 
accounts will take a good man a good lon 
time to make out, especially when you have 
to deduct all the allotments and remittances, and so on, 
and especially in an Irregular corps. It is very difficult 
work, and you are always changing squadron leaders on 
service, as they are getting killed, die, etc., and the 
next senior and subaltern of the corps does not know 
the men in the least ; he does not know the men in the 
hese and they never get paid at all, and so on, and 
there are men invalided home who are lost sight of, 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE : 


20334. (Sir George Taubman-Goldie.) Had you clothing 
accounts, too?—No, none. I was not very anxious for 
any outside accounts. One regiment In Natal provided 
themselves with a great many things ; they were given 
leave to do so, and it was the most expensive pay 
account I saw. 1 remember when it was being passed 
by Lord Kitchener. 

20335. And you had no complications beyond the 
actual pay and allotments p—That is so. The allotments 
from home were rather complicated, because the Yeo- 
manry authorities never sent me any, and the allotment 
sheets in the case of one squadron arrived a year and 
five months late. 

20336. (Sir John Hopkins.) How did you provide 
necessaries—for instance, if a man wore his boots out — 
I had a depot at Johannesburg, and they drew nothing 
in the column at all, but before the column. came im 
they used to wire to me what they required, and I used 
to draw it and to have it waiting for them when they 
came in. I have described that very fully, but it would 
not work against anyone but the Boer. 


20337. (Sir George Taubman-Goldie.) Why not ?—Be- 
cause I think they would have captured my little 
advance depots. No civilised foe would have allowed 
them to remain. 


20338. I suppose the Boers captured all they could ? 
—They got quite enough, but they had no organisation ; 
and we fought them in that way in the same way as 
we would fight a savage. 1 am talking of the end of 
the war. I also made arrangements on board ship at 
the end of the war to try to check the waste of money 
on drink among the men, and that is thus referred to 
in my report. “On going on board ship for the voyage 
home I found that the men had so much pay due to 
them that it would have been very injudicious to have 
given them all the money, first as there was a large 
amount of illicit drink on board; secondly, as about 
a hundred Reservists on board had formed ‘a silver 
ring,’ I having only gold for my men. These Reservists 
had each been paid, in some cases about £20, and 
what they did not spend on drink they spent on 
gambling, and if any of my men wanted change for 
canteen, etc., they were forced to take 15s. for a 
sovereign, To check this I issued bank notes to the value 
of 2s., 1s., and 6d. My men were paid in those notes 
only. They were made the only legal tender at the 
canteen, and the only legal tender for beer, and J gave 
full value to my men in exchange for money. This 
very soon stopped all abuses on board. These notes 
were redeemed the day before landing, and were illegal 
tender for any of the ship’s crew, and could not be 
redeemed by them. The result was that the crew were 
unable to sell drink, as it was too risky to give the men 
credit. There was no redress if a man lost the notes, 
and any surplus gained through lost notes by the 
regiment was placed to Widows’ and Orphans’ Fund. 
I am of opinion that a great deal of good could be done 
by issuing notes to men on transports the day before 
leaving in lieu of pay—these notes to be redeemed at 
their depdt on date of arrival only, after which the 
notes should be immediately destroyed, so that they 
could be of no use afterwards to anyone who should 
have stolen any of them, or to the crew on board ship 
on subsequent voyages.” I thought that helped the 
men a lot to save their pay. 


20339. (Chairman.) As to horses?—I drew from the 
remounts. My system was to have an advanced horse 
depét established up the line somewhere near where 
the regiment was working, and I drew remounts from 
the Army remounts and sent them up to this depét. 
and when the regiment came to the line they drew 
horses from this depot and left their sick horses thexe. 
The Army supplied me with horses, and only casualties 
were sent to the Army sick depdts. I only handed in 
to my own depéts horses that would take about ten 
days to get better, s0 that I had always a supply of 
fairly good horses when the regiment came in. 


90340. (Sir George Taubman-Goldie.) Where was your 
principal depét 1—My principal depét was Krugersdorp, 
and it used to work to Klerksdorp ; my other oe was 
up at Middleburg and I shifted it later to Standerton 
according to where the column was. 


20341. (Chairman.) You were always able to keep 
horses until thev were properly acclimatised ?—That is 
what it practically came to. A good example of this was 
at the beginning when I was given the Russian horses ; 
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they had to send them out at once because we were 
hard up for horses, and they went sick and died and 
were very badly reported upon, and Lord Downe saw 
them and did not tike them at all. Later, he went 
to Australia and I had another lot of Russians, ponies 
this time, and I was able to keep them in my depot 


really commanded by Regulars; in fact, very often Major The 
the Irregular officer got promoted so high, that it was Marquis of 
almost impossible for him to take the field with the 7u//ibardine, 
small bodies that went out. I think that it ought S M.V.0., D.S.0. 
be a sene gud non that every Irregular squadron ought OE 
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to have a Regular sergeant with it ; it makes the whole ari Aate 


for nearly a month, and they were the best ponies for 
mounted infantry I ever had. 


20342. (Str George Taubman-Goldie.) Had you exer- 
cising grounds at your depdt ?—Yes. 


_ 20343. (Sir Frederick Darley.) Where did these Rus: 
slan ponies come from ?—'The Caucasus, | believe. 


20344. Where were they shipped !—From Odessa, but 
they had only just landed when I got them, and they 
had tremendously long coats, rather like Highland 
ponies. They are not suitable for cavalry, but they 
are typical mounted infantry ponies. 


20345. (Chairman.) And by keeping them a month 
they got into sufficiently good condition!—Yes, Of 
course they might have been better, but they were 
better than most of the animals we were able to get 
owing to the pressure. 


20346. And you think your regiment got through the 
war with less wastage of horses than an average regi- 
ment ?—1 think in proportion to the work it did. You 
must remember that we were with Colonel Kekewich 
and Colonel Benson, and later, with Colonel Bruce- 
Hamilton, and they had practically the whole of the 
fighting and trekking in that part of the world to do, 
and it would not be fair to compare it with a regiment 
that was working off the line. Of course, we had very 
heavy casualities from the enemy, so that it is impos- 
sible to compare regiments. 


20347. But the great wastage of horses arose from 
their being used before they were in condition }—That 
was the real reason. 


20348. And you think your depéts prevented that a 
great deal?’—To a great extent, but depdts are impos- 
sible for Irregular corps, as a rule, unless commanded 
by Regular officers. One or two corps who tried it 
found that they were depéts for a great many things 
besides, and that it led to a great deal of peculation in 
every way, and especially if near Johannesburg the horses 
were apt to stray, and sometimes the grain disappeared, 
whereas, if you had a Regular officer over them such 
abuses were much more likely to be stopped. 


20349. Of course, they would require regulation, but 
granted that, the depot made all the difference in the 
lasting qualities of the horses?—Yes. Of course I was 
only doing what the remounts in a way ought to have 
done, but being my own regimental horses we took a 
very deep interest in them and had more hands to 
them. I used to turn my convalescents on to look after 
the horses when they had nothing else to do, and it 
was also a good thing, because the convalescents had not 
to wait on the line as long as they otherwise would have 
had to do. 


With regard to the officers, my Regular officers did 
extremely well, and it is everything in an Irregular corps 
to have a good supply of them. It is perfectly impos- 
sible to expect a regiment to run without a Regular 
Adjutant, and it is not fair on the regiment or on the 
men. I never heard of a good Irregular corps out there 
that really did well that had not got Regular officers 
commanding it, and everything was checked, such as 
these extravagances in clothing and horses, and abuses 
were much less likely to occur. he men were also 
very much more comfortable. At first the Colonials 
did not want to have Regular officers at all in the 
Scottish Horse, but they very soon got to like them 
better than any other; they preferred them as there 
was a difference in their comfort in every way. 


20350. You would like to have all the senior officers 
Regular officers ?—I should like to have the command- 
ing officer, the second in command, and the Adjutant, 
Regular officers. 


20351. Not the squadron commanders!—Of course, 
one would like to have them, but one cannot, as there 
are not enough, and you must leave a certain amount 
of promotion for the Irregulars. There are certain fine 
men among the Irregulars who make fine leaders, but 
who have no ambition to command a column, but the 
moment they began seeing other men commanding 
columns, naturally, they thought they should, too. 
Even in some of the biggest Irregular corps, which were 
nominally commanded by Irregular officers, they were 


difference, and a good example was the 5th Victorians 
when they landed; they landed in the same ship as 
my Victorians—the “ Orient ”—in Cape Town, and they 
had practically no one of previous experience among 
their officers, and no Regular non-commissioned 
officers, except a sergeant-major, who was a good man. 
They landed equipped, and my men landed without 
any clothing at all, but I was able to get my men 
ready for the field before their men were ready, be- 
cause there was no one with any knowledge with them, 
and their men got out of hand. The officers were ready 
to do what they could, but they did not know what to 
do, and there was no Regular officer to help them in 
any way. I reported, not officially, but I mentioned 
that I thought they would come to grief if they had not 
a Regular Commanding Officer to look after them. 
They were magnificent men, Just as good as my men, 
and some of them were brothers of some of my men, 
anda great many wanted to transfer to me but that 
was not, of course, entertained for a moment by me. 
When they went into the field they rather came to grief, 
and it was chiefly owing to bad discipline ; but they were 
identical with the men I had under Colonel Benson, and 
I do not think anybody did better than my Australians 
in that corps. 


20352. (Ser George Taubman-Goldie.) One Regular 
non-commissioned officer per squadron would do ?— 
Yes, and he must be sober. 


20353. And an experienced man ?—Yes, 
havea Regular sergeant-major, too. 


20354. Would he get on with [the men ?—They are 
very popular, and I do not find that the Regular ser- 
geant-major is unpopular. The remark of one of my Vic- 
torians made to me was, “ We did not like to have 
these men coming in and bossing us up, and we thought 
we knew everything ourselves, but this man knows all 
about it.” He had had experience, and knew exactly 
what the men wanted, and I never had an unpopular 
Regular non-commissioned officer except one, and that 
was his own fault. 


20355. (Chairman.) You think that the commander 
of an ‘Irregular corps must have the power of dis- 
missal !—Yes, it is absolutely necessary, and if he tells 
a man he has to go he must be backed up. I have 
had officers in Irregulars, whom it was necessary to 
tell, “I cannot keep you in the regiment,” and Lord 
Kitchener always backed me up. 


20356-7. You mean with regard to officers and men ?— 
Yes. With regard to officers I exercised the power 
eleven times. With regard to the officers, you should 
have a very free hand, and with regard to the men you 
ought to be able to do it then and there on the spot; 
it is far the best punishment to turn them out of the 
corps. 


20358. There is a difficulty about punishments in 
the field?’—I found none. I had very little to do, and 
what I did, asa rule was to make the man walk beside 
the column and take his horse away. The field imprison- 
ment is very degrading. I saw a man at the time of the 
Spion Kop affair who was given field imprisonment, and 
tied to a wagon, and he fainted before he got there. He 
was a very fine man and an old soldier, but it was the 
only imprisonment that could be given him, and I 
made up my mind never to give it to a man again ; I 
did not give it to him personally on that occasion, but 
T saw it given, and I know that the officer who gave it 
to him never gave it again, and it is especially bad to tie 
a white man up before niggers, 


20359. (Sir George Taubman-Goldie.) We have been 
told that a man dismissed in that way could enlist in 
another corps ’—Yes, that was the great difficulty, and 
I have mentioned that. At the coast at the beginning 
all you had to do was to enlist a man and take him 
away to the front, and this got so abused by some 
corps, as they took what were known as wasters that 
a Central Recruiting Office was formed with a Recular 
officer in charge, and every man had to go through him 
before he was sent to the front. <A register was kept, 


and every man who was discharged had to be reported 
to him. 


20360. (Sir John Hopkins.) In exereising the power 
of dismissal, did you have a court of inquiry, or was 
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it a drum-head court-martial ?—Dismissal was only 
exercised in the case of an absolute waster ; sometimes 


Tullibardine, he was. quite a nice man, and you would tell him 
M.Y.O., D-8.0. quietly it was no good his staying ; at other times they 


were men who were always getting into trouble, and 
giving the corps a bad name, or whose nerve was not 
right, and so on, and you were supposed to report each 
man to the Assistant Adjutant General Colonial Forces; 
but at one time I had a lot of bad men I had been 
obliged to take, because Lord Kitchener wanted men in 
a hurry, and a good many of those men I had to send 
away. 

20561. And the power of dismissal you kept abso- 
lutely in your own hands?—Yes; I was supposed to 
report them to the Assistant Adjutant General Colonial 
Forces, but, as a matter of fact, he trusted me, and I 
reported to him at the end of the month. 


20362. You really dismissed on account of reports 
you got?—The Commanding Officer used to send them 
in to me with proper evidence; evidence was taken, 
and the men who were turned out were usually men 
who wanted to go. 

The officers appointed at home were of a less affluent 
class than those from which they are usually drawn. 
The men promoted through the ranks were simply men 
promoted on merit, and they did extremely well. We 
found that gentlemen were the best men, and, by a gen- 
tleman, I do not mean a man with a lot of cash, but 
a well-bred man, because you could always trust him, 
and if you put him in charge of a post, he would stay 
at that post, and he keeps his head better in action, as 
he does not get excited, as arule. He is rather wider- 
minded in every way, the men liked him better, and 
you could get him to understand, which you very often 
could not get men of a lower class to understand, that 
when he came home to camp after a hard day, his day 
was only beginning, and he had to look after the men. 
I had 157 officers altogether with the regiment, and I 
had 11 who had to resign. 


20363. (Chairman.) As to shooting, scouting, horse- 
manship, and horsemastership, I suppose you have 
stated them all in your paper?—-Yes. The Australians 
were far and away the best horsemen in every way. 


20364. And in horsemastership, too?—They would 
have been better if they had been less good horsemen ; 
that is to say, a Scotsman is not very anxious to gallop 
if it is unnecessary, and his horses did not get used 
up so much, but the Australian always prefers’ to go 
at a gallop, and, if a horse is doing very hard work, it 
cannot stand it. 


20365. (Sir Frederick Darley.) When he has ridden 
down one horse, he jumps on another?—Yes, that is 
what he is accustomed to doing in his own country. 

I have marked “ Thieving in Hospitals,” and it is ex- 
plained exactly in my paper what that is. When men 
went into hospital, I never got their kit (except in a very 
few cases) if they died, and it caused a lot of trouble. 
You cannot blame the hospitals, because they had men 
sent by the regiments ‘as orderlies. 


20366. (Chairman.) You now pass on to the sugges- 
tions for the future ?—Yes. 


20367. Is the Scottish Horse being continued ?—Yes ; 
we are to raise two battalions of them at home as a 
Yeomanry. 


20568. (Sir Frederick Darley.) Where are they now? 
—At home; I have got about 400 of them. 


20369. (Sir John Jackson.) Are they all from one 
particular county ?—No ; Lord Lovat has one half, and 
I have got the other, fro mall the northern counties. 

I have already touched on most of the things in my 
report pretty fully. I made a point rather about farriers ; 
the present Army organisation is that there are so 
many attached to each squadron, and if they all go 
sick in one squadron there are no farriers, and there is 
grumbling, and I think they ought to be regimental, 
the same as the signallers, and I have touched upon 
that. As to the equipment, I have stated what was 
good and what was bad. The clothing was excellent 
all through: The web bandoliers sent out to us were 
perfectly useless, because if they got wet they 
stretched, and they dropped all the ammunition; you 


‘cannot get them to keep their size, as they either shrink 
or get loose. 


20370. (Chairman.) I see/you consider bayonets es- 
sential ?—For mounted infantry regiments in attack; 
for instance, whether you are going for them or they 
are g2ing for you, they are very useful. 


MINUTES OF 


EVIDENCE : 


20371. Do you mean a bayonet used on foot?—Yes, 
I saw them used, or tried to be used on horseback, and 
I thought it was silly ; you cannot use a bayonet or a 
rifle on horseback. 

20372. And you have no use for an arm for the 
mounted infantry besides the rifle?—Not for mounted 
infantry; but the Australians are such fine horsemen, 
and it is almost a pity that practically the only, what I 
might call, Cavalry Reserve we have got— because you 
cannot really call the Yeomanry.a Cavalry Reserve— 
should not have swords as well as their rifles, because 
although you could never expect them to drill 
and manoeuvre against Huropean cavalry in some ways, 
yet they are so quick that occasions might arise when 
they can get a charge. I had lots of charges when the 
men had no weapons, and we could do nothing, and if 
we had had a sword it would have been very useful. 
I armed my 50 best Australians, by Colonel Benson’s 
advice, with short lances. We cut off 2ft. from the butt 
ends of the lances, and then put the shoe on again, and 
usea them as pig spears. We used them often, but we 
never used them into people, because the Boers put up 
their hands the moment they saw them. They were 
a weapon that any inexperienced men could use. 


203575. (Sir George Taubman-Goldie.) What would the 
length be altogether ?—I could not tell you, but it was 
2ft, off the present lance. I should think they would be 
about 7ft. long. 


20374. (Chairman.) It has been. suggested that a 
bayonet could be devised which could be used on a rifle 
as a short spearP—A rifle is much too heavy, I think. 
With a small carbine it might be possible. 


. 20575. You would prefer a lance to a sword?—No, I 
do not say that; if you have a rifle as well, of course, 
the lance is more deadly. Before going up the Atbara, 
Colonel Broadwood went to Lord Kitchener and said 
that we wanted water bottles and new swords for the 
Egyptian cavalry. The swords we had were of foreign 
manufacture. They may have been made in Cairo for 
all I know, but they bent up. Lord Kitchener said he 
could not have both, but he could have. which he liked, 
so he chose the water bottles. We took the old swords 
up the Atbara, and we had a very severe fight just before 
the battle of the Atbara, and I saw men using the 
swords, and they did absolutely no damage; they nearly 
always hit with the flat. I never saw the men do any 
harm with the swords at all, while the lances did do 
damage. It is impossible, however, for a man to carry 
the three arms at the same time, and the sword in the 
hands of an expert European should be deadly enough. 


20376. A proposal which has been made to us is to have 
a sword for a thrust—a much lighter sword than the 
present one—to be used for a thrusting sword rather 
than a lance ?—The present sword, especially the one we 
have got in the Household Cavalry, no one could possibly 
use without falling off, if he really cut with it. 


20377. I think everybody agrees that the present 
regulation sword must be altered P—Yes, you want quite 
a light sword, and pretty strong at the forte. 


20378. The question I meant to put was whether you 
preferred the lance to a sword of that description ?—I 
should prefer the sword. _ I think that actually the lance 
is the more deadly weapon, but as you have got to carry © 
a rifle, the sword is the only other weapon you could 
carry. 


20379. But the only person who could carry the sword 
is either a cavalry man or a man who is fit to be turned 
into a cavalry soldier?—Yes, and the lance gets very 
much in the way when scouting, as you will see it for 
miles. Taking things all round, I think the sword would 
be better than the lance. 


20380. (Ser Frederick Darley.) Would you have the 
sword attached to the saddle ?—Certainly. . 


20381. Not round the waistP—No. JI saw a very good © 
attachment for a rifle, and I have mentioned it in my 
statement, which Colonel Paterson, of the Imperial Yeo- 
manry, had. It is the nearest approach to a sound 
thing I have seen. If. you can carry your rifle on the 
body it: is much the best plan, because if you fall of 
or if the horse gets away from you you have your rifle, 
and the one I have just mentioned was the best attach- 
ment I saw. The Natal Carabineers had one, but it was 
a bad attachment, because it always caught your elbow. 
It was all right for a carbine, but not for a big rifle, and 
the muzzlé of the long rifle is apt to go into the ground. 
T'he best type of saddle all round was the cavalry saddle, 
but it-was too heavy. The Colonial saddle was not a 
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good one, and used to give sore backe The blanket 
system is much the best. ; 


20382. (Chairman.) We had some evidence to-day that 
the Colonial saddle was the one which gave fewer sore 
backs ?—Well, I have not got any statistics, but I was 
in charge of a troop of the Royals personally at the be- 
ginning, and we used cavalry saddles, and they did well, 
but they were too heavy. ‘ Colonel Leader, who was a 
particularly fine officer of the Carabineers, and who is 
now commanding the Volunteers in Natal, begged me 
to get nothing but cavalry saddles, and I had all my 
Colonial saddles changed so far as I could for cavalry 
saddles. Colonel Duff also asked for them. I per- 
sonally preferred them, and the men among the Aus- 
tralians always asked for thers when they had been out 
a short time. 


20383. (Sir George Taubman-Goldic.) The cavalry 
saddle is heavier ?—Yes, but you can alter it to suit the 
horse’s back, and it could be very much lightened by 
cutting off a great deal of the unnecessary parts—for 
instance, those burrs in front’ ought to come off, and 
the naps on the saddle should come off, and there should 
be a small leather guard on the stirrup leathers—sim- 
ply a sort of slide—as they have in some parts of 
America, and instead of being made of wood it could 
be made of steel. 


20384. (Sir Frederick Darley.) When you speak of the 
Colonial saddle you mean the South African ?—I meant 
the pattern kncwn as the Colonial saddle, or the South 
African. ‘They varied in weight. 


20385. Have you seen the Australian stockman’s 
saddle?—Yes, I know them well, and they are good 
saddles. The Allan pattern saddle was the best saddle 
I saw out there. That is Allan of India, the man who 
supplies the Indian Government. But it was capable 
of being lightened a good deal, and he was working to 
present ideas. The wallets we never used, and they 
were always thrown away or returned. Very much 
lighter ones might be used. The great coat has also 
caused sore back when it was folded across the withers, 
and it was much better used as the Boers did, across 
the back of the saddle, flapping open, with one strap 
round the centre. We never used corn bags; we never 
carried any extra supply of corn at all. In the Egyptian 
cavalry we used to carry a small corn bag. If that was 
carried across the smaller wallets, the further the horse 
went the lighter it would get, and we might have gone 


without transport for two days more than we could do 
otherwise. 


20386. (Chairman.) You want two Maxim guns in- 
stead of one?—Yes, because the one could support the 
other. I worked the Maxim out there at the beginning 
of the war, and you very often cannot get away if you 
have only one. It is’ just when you are Timbering up 
that vou are caught. If you have another working in 
support you are all right, but if you are limbering up 
by yourself they are in on you very often. 

20387. (Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal.) Some. of 
the Colonial regiments had three Maxims?—Yes.. Lord 
Dundonald. wanted, me, to. take charge of his Maxims; 
he wanted to work them asa sort of division. He wanted 
to have about 12 Maxims altogether, and the Boers, I 
think, saw much better than most. people that these 


kind of guns ought to be separated and used to support 
each other. | 


203588. I spoke of the over-sea Colonials ?—Of course, 
we got as many as we could get. They are a very useful 
adjunct to your force. I had two with one regiment 
and one with she other. The Colt gun did good work 
what I saw of it, and there ought to be a tripod mount. 
ing, I think, always beside it. I have described that in 
my paper. 

20389. (Chairman.) The pom-poms you thought too 
expensive ?—They are good guns, but it is too good a 
gun to entrust to an untrained cavalry officer. That is 
what I mean by that, and I do not think it ought to 
be attached to a cavalry regiment, because sometimes 
you are going too fast, and you would have to leave jt 
behind. It ought to be attached as required, I think, 
in the same way as guns are. 


20390. (Sir George Taubman-Goldie.) Did you find you 
could carry your Maxims without hindering you at all? 
—Yes, perfectly. We could take them anywhere—not 
if you had an infantry carriage, but with the cavalry 
carriage. The best plan is to have a cavalry carriage 


and a tripod mounting carried on a separate horse— not 
on the carriage. 


40.5 


20391. And you had that?—Yes; and if there is shell grainy The 
fire you simply change the gun on to the other horse, Marquis of 
and they will shell the carriage while you can get along Tullibardine, 


with the gun in another direction. 
I said I thought there might be some arrangement for 


As to water carts, M.V.O., D.S.O. 


lighting a fire under them. I am sure that would help 19 Mar. He 


to prevent enteric, and if there was an oil-stove, or 
something of that sort, you could have hot water at the 
end of your march. As to transport, I advocate more 
transport and lighter. By “more” I mean instead, of 
having two heavy wagons it is better to have four light 
ones of the four-wheeled trolley type. 


20392. (Chairman.) That is the transport to carry 
the kits and that sort of thing ?—Yes, to carry any- 
thing, in fact. CM 

20393. Not the supplies?—Well, to carry your sup- 
lies with the regiment, that is your first line of trans- 
port. 


20394. Not the second P—No. 


20395. (Sir John Jackson.) Do you think oil motor 
cars would be useful for transport?—No; they would 
be for the main columns possibly, but if they stuck 
anywhere you would have nothing to haul them out 
with. Going over rough ground they would be very 
difficult; going over roads, of course, they would be 
perfect. For what you call bringing up supplies they 
would be perfect ; but not actually in the field. As to 
tents, the men always liked bivouacs better, and they 
show up much less. As to rations, the only thing the 
men did not like was a ‘“ Maconochie,” it was too 
heavy when their digestion got weakened. 


20396. The biscuits were hard sometimes ?—Yes. The 
chief trouble I had with the men was through their 
teeth, because their physique was always good as a 
rule if they passed the doctor, the men from home, 
anyway; but their teeth used to go, then their diges- 
tions went, and they generally got dyspeptic, and you 
could not do anything with them. 


20397. (Lord Strathcona and Mount-Royal.) Had your 
men filters?—Yes, we had filters; but, really, if you 
are going hard they get damaged, and you can never 
count on using filters, or a man may use them for a 
week, and then one day he does not use them, and ver 
often if a filter is not carefully looked after it is very apt 
to get foul and t« carry disease. 


20398. (Chairman.) The regimental paymasters you 
have already spoken to?—Yes. Before I left South 
Africa I raised 700 men for the Scottish Horse out 
there as a permanent force, and they were to be in- 
creased to 500, and I also started an infantry bat- 
talion to be raised to the number of 800, and they 
have recruited very well, and they are working really 
in conjunction with my. regiment at home. If ‘we 
could get another lot in Australia, if the Coloniai 
Governments would agree, I believe we would have a 
very good nucleus for a future war. ‘The men from 
home and from Australia came out so well that if you 
had them organised before a war I think you could 
get from 3,000 to 4,000 Scotsmen who would be very 
useful; they would come out from eyery country 
from esprit de corps. rey 


20399. (Sir Frederick Darley.) You tried them from 
Australia P—Yes, and it was very successful during the 
war. 

20400. But since ?—It is a matter for the Govern- 
ment; I have put it here as a suggestion. 

20401. Have.you been in communication with the 
Federal Government ?—No. It might. be worth trying 
and might be taken up on account of that esprit de 
corps, and I have described it fully. 1 

20402. Do you know General Hutton P—Yes, 

20403. He is there now ?—Yes. 


20404. I dare say he would be able to give you 
information ?—Yes, I thought of writing him, bat [ 
was not quite sure that it was my business. 

I have put down a summary of the services of the regi- 
ment; we were under Colonel Kekewich and Colonel 
Benson, and that is what made the difference between 


a good and a bad regiment—they wer m + 
mental commanders. ey were really good regi 


a letter of Colonel Benson’s. 


_ 20405. (Viscount Esher.) Who was the first command. 
ing officer under whom you served?—General Burn 
Murdoch. I was with him at Colenso and going into 
Yadysmith ; I was his staff officer there. F. 


20406. When you went out to South Africa you were 


I have appended to my statement Vide 
page 456. 








AGA MINUTES OF EVIDENCE: 


Major The ® subaltern in the Household Cavalry?—Yes. I was 20411. (Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal.) Out of 





0 _Not until quite late in the war, in August, 1901. 


20408. When you came back again you went back 
to your ordinary duty?—Yes, I did go back. Now I 
am going to be seconded for yeomanry. 

20409. (Chairman.) Have we gone through every- 
thing ?—I think so, roughly. I have given full statistics 
of where the men came from in the Duke of Atholl’s 
statement, and I have given a summary in the last page 
of my own of casualties, and so forth. The best thing 
the Scotsmen did out there was when Colonel Benson was 
killed; they had 96 men engaged, and they had 77 hit, 
which is very good indeed for irregular troops, I con- 
sider. Our commanding officer, Major Murray, was 
killed, and the adjutant, Captain Lindsay, and they had 
77 other casualties, 


20410. (Sir John Jackson.) Where were those men 
from ?—Scotland, nearly all of them; there were a few 
Australians, 


Marquis of really a captain, but it had not been gazetted. 1,125 men you had from Scotland there were not more 
Tulliburdine, 99497, When did you get your lieut.-colonel’s rank? than a couple of dozen from the West?—No, very few 


from Argyleshire. I do not know that part of the 
country, and they do not know me very well, but I am 
going to recruit there in future. 


20412. You have mentioned that you tried to get some 
Canadians, and that they were ready to go, but that the 
Dominion Government objected ?—Yes. 


20413. What was the cause?—Lord Kitchener asked 
me to get 400 Canadians, and this was just before the 
question of sending out a Canadian contingent arose, 
and they said that as it had been settled they were to 
send 600 they would far rather send 1,000 aitoeether, 
which was, of course, quite reasonable. 


20414, And that they should go out as a Canadian 
contingent ?—Yes, and not as Scotsmen. 


20415. But, as a matter of fact, you had some Cana-~ 
dians?—Very few. Those I had were all good men. 
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Mr. L. S. Amery, 


20416. (Chairman.) I believe you went out as a re- 
presentative of the “ Times” to South Africa in August, 
1899 ?—_Yes. 


20417. That is to say before the outbreak of the war? 
—Yes, I went out really to study the political situa- 
tion. 


20418. And you went up to Pretoria at that time ?— 
Yes, about the third week in September. 


_ 20419. Just before the outbreak of the war you were 
in the Boer laager !—Yes. 


20420. Did you form any opinion then as to the 
position of the Boers?—In what sense? 


20421. Either as to numbers or supplies, and so on? 
—Yes, I took a good deal of trouble at the time to 
try and get from the Boers what their numbers were, 
and since then in connection with my work on the 
“Times ” History of the War. The Boers in the Sand- 
spruit Laager, where I was, and immediately round 
there were about 8,000, and, as far as I could make 
out, the total number of Boers who invaded Natal, in- 
cluding Free Staters, at the beginning of the war was 
about 17,000 to 18,000, and another 2,000 or 3,000 
came on in the next few weeks. I think the total Boer 
force that crossed the frontier at the beginning of the 
war was at least 37,000. 


20422. That crossed the Natal frontier ?—No, all the 
frontiers—about 37,000, and possibly over 40,000. 


20425. (Sir George Taubman-Goldie.) Where do you 
get the difference between the 17,000 and the 37,000 ?— 
The force that was with Cronje on the Mafeking side 
was large, and then there was a force at Kimberley, 


and there were the Free State forces along the Cape 
Colony border, 


20424. Would you put those three forces at 20,000 
as an aggregate ?—]I think sé. There were certain com- 


mandos watching the Rhodesian, Basuto, and Swazi 
borders. 


The Hon. Sir FrepErick MaTrHew DARLEY, G.C.M.G. 
Admiral Sir Joan OMManney HopkKINs, G.C.B. 

Sir Jonn Epes, 

Sir JoHn Jackson. 


BERNARD H. Honianp, Esq., Secretary. 


called and examined. 


20425. (Chairman.) Was that from information you 
got while you were with the Boers?—Yes, and in Pre- 
toria, just before I went down to their laager. 


20426, And in the Sandspruit Laager did they seem 
to have supplies and equipment?—No. The most of 
the Boers got down there between September 29th and 
about October 4th or 5th. I came down on the dth, I 
think, and things were still in very great confusion, 
and some of the commandos had nearly starved. The 
Boers in making up their mobilisation had only thought 
of mobilising the men and sending them down by train, — 
and they had made no proper provision for stores. All 
the Netherlands Railway trains had to run down in a © 
great hurry to the frontier with burghers and horses, — 
and there was a great lack of supplies. Some of the 
commandos had bully beef and nothing else—no 
forage and no tents. I think Joubert’s War Office, 
such as it was, had allowed for every burgher bringing 
his own things, and the burghers had relied on 
Joubert. It was very raw, cold weather, and rain, 
too, and many of the commandos were very short of 
blankets. Some were without mackintoshes, and, in 
fact, there was great confusion all round. I think 
it was that confusion that prevented their crossing the 
border about October 1st or 2nd. The ultimatum, I 
believe, was ready on September 27th. Mr. Reitz 
told me of the ultimatum on the 27th or 28th, and I 
have seen the first,draft of the ultimatum which was 
sent to Bloemfontein on the 26th or 25th, and the re- 
vised draft sent back to Bloemfontein on the morning 
of the 27th. I believe it was entirely due to this hope- 
less jumble with their supplies and transport, and so 
on, in the beginning of October, that Joubert refused 
flatly to move until the 9th. The moment Joubert said 
he was ready to move at all, then the Government at 
Pretoria sent in their ultimatum. 


20427. And they did get things ready ?—Even then they 
had no proper transport, and they had not anything 
that we call first-line transport—proper mule trans- 
port. They had sent a certain number of wagons up 
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from Pretoria to the Natal border at the end of Sep- 
tember, and a great many of the Boers brought their 
own ox wagons. One family very often had about three 
times as much transport as they wanted. The Boers 
I was staying with had three tents, a German cook, 
and several Kaffirs, and so on; but taken as a whole, 
they had no transport, and I know when I was at Sand- 
spruit Laager they shifted the laager for better grazing 
a distance of about three miles, and they had to do 
double journeys for a great part of the transport to 
move that three miles. I do not think they could have 
invaded Natal at all if we had not kindly left all the 
railways untouched. 


20428. Is not that the system—if it can be called a 
system—of the Boers, that they should rely upon the 
individuals bringing their own supplies ?—Yes ; but the 
burghers had not got them. Later on there was enough 
transport, but a great many of the Pretoria and Johan- 
nesburg and Krugersdorp commandos were largely com- 
posed of townsfolk, who ‘had not their own transport to 
begin with ; and then there were all the poor Boers, 
bywoners and so on, who had not adequate transport, 
and relied on the Government. Later on they got 
together much more transport from the country, but in 
the early stages of the war they were absolutely 
dependent on the railway, on the Natal side, at any 
rate. I do not think they could have got to Dundee 
for about a fortnight at least. 


20429. When did you leave?—General Joubert sent 
‘me back to Pretoria on the: morning of October 12th, 
when the commandoes crossed Laing’s Nek. 


20430. Then you left Pretoria when ?—On the 13th. 
I got off with the last train that went down by Norval’s 
. Pont. 


20431. And you went back to Cape Town ?—Yes. 


20432. Of course, we do not wish to examine you 
upon the events of the war, and we are not dealing with 
a history of the war, so to speak ; but in order to put 
on record what your experience was, I will ask you 
some questions. After that you went to the front with 
Lord Roberts ?—I went to the front in the beginning 
of November in Natal, and stayed there until a few 
days before the battle of Colenso. 


20433. With Sir Redvers Buller’s force?—Well, it 
was General Hildyard’s force most of the time. 


20434. And you remained there until December ?— 
Yes, about December 3rd or 4th. 


20435. And then went back to Cape Town ?—Yes. 


20436. And then to the front with Lord Roberts ?7— 
‘Yes. 


20437. Which meant the march to Bloemfontein ?— 
No, only as far as Paardeberg, and after Cronje’s sur- 
render I went to Cape Town again. 


20438. After that, I think, you were mainly at Cape 
Town ?—Mainly. 

20439. So that your experience of the events of the 
war would be gathered from other people ?—Chiefly, 
yes. 


20440. As I said, we do not wish to take you through 
that, and we have it before us in the “ Times” History 
of the War, I presume ; but there is one matter that I 
think would be interesting to you if I just mentioned it 

with regard to one’ particular incident. Our attention 
was called to a passage in the “‘ Times” History of the 
War, page 235, Vol. II., in regard to the battle of 
Ladysmith, which is called “Disorderly retirement of 
cavalry,” and it says, “‘When the infantry were clear, 
the cavalry began their retirement. For reasons which 
it is difficult to understand, the cavalry were allowed to 
save themselves by their speed alone. No attempt was 
made at a judicious withdrawal by regiments. Troop 
officers were not even given the time to form their 
troops. A seething mass of clubbed and broken 
eavalry charged down the narrow nek on the west of 
Lombard’s Kop, and streamed southwards into the 
open plain, where, after a short interval, it collected 
and re-formed itself.” Of course, that raised a ques- 
tion of discipline, and so on, with regard to which we 
have put some questions. Sir George White referred 
us to Sir John French as the best authority on the 
subject, and Sir John French gave us evidence to the 
effect that the retirement was perfectly orderly ?— 
From all the evidence I have so far been able to go into, 
I would still adhere entirely to what I have said there, 
and that passage was actually written by an eye-witness 
of the retreat. — 7 


72c. 
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20441. I do not mean to argue the matter with you, 


but I call your attention to the fact that we have re- L. S. Amery: 
24 Mar. 1903- 


ferred it to the chief authorities, and that is the 
answer we got. You will find it in the evidence when 
it is published. 


20442. (Sir Frederick Darley.) However, you were 
not there yourself ?—No. 


20443. (Chairman.) I understand the chief object 
with which we can usefully examine you to-day is on 
certain points which you have stated in the précis. 
which you have submitted to us, as to which you have 
formed some opinions, and we shall be glad to hear 
you on these points. The first point you mention is 
“The insufficient importance assigned to Intelligence 
work, both betore the War, and in the field auring tie 
earlier stages of the War.” If you have any observa; 
tions to make on that, we should be glad to hear 
them ?—What I mean is that, in the first place, we did 
not spend nearly enough money or send enough officers. 
The eight or ten or a dozen officers who went out did 
very good work, I know, but they were fewer than 
the men I employed myself as “ Times” correspon- 
dents, and I should have been ashamed to send 
“Times” correspondents anywhere, or even a com- 
mercial traveller, with the sums of money they were: 
given. The same applies to mapping—that at no 
very great cost they could have done a very great deali 
of mapping, which would have proved useful after- 
wards. With regard to the Natal mapping, the Intel- 
ligence Department did offer to do it, but because the 
Natal Government would not supply the transport, 
the thing fell through. ; 


20444. We have evidence about the negotiations in 
Natal, and it was not quite as you have put it?—I 
believe, as to the later map that was done by Colonel. 
Grant, his original estimate was cut down, and what. 
he eventually did was only a matter of £600 or £700; 
but I believe the whole of Natal could have becom 
mapped under £10,000. 


20445. We had Colonel Grant before us, and we get. 
all the details?/—At Modder River there was great. 
complaint that the maps being wrong upset Lord 
Methuen’s calculations of the battle. The fact is. 
that the officer who did the map of Modder River, on 
which the map supplied to Lord Methuen was based, 
was sent down only for a morning, to draw a sketch, 
of Modder River Bridge, for its defence by one 
company of Infantry, and he made a map round it 
as far as ordinary rifle range, and it so happened that 
just about a mile and a half above the bridge the two- 
rivers formed very sharp bends in other directions. 
I might illustrate it by a drawing in pencil (exhibitini 
the same to the Commission), which completely upset. 
Lord Methuen’s calculations. Such sketches as Lord: 
Methuen had with him did not show the course of 
the rivers; and the same remark applies to Storm-- 
berg, where there was a very good map of Stormberg 
Station and about a thousand yards round, but no- 
proper map of the country beyond that, the idea being. 
apparently that you could have a tactical attack upon 
Stormberg Station or upon Modder River, but that 
there were not likely to be any strategical movements. 
of troops in the district. 

20446. But, as you say, these maps were formed for 
the protection of posts?—Yes. If you protect posts. 
it is probable that troops may be moving in the dis- 
trict, and you really want maps for the whole district. 


20447. (Viscount Esher.) Have you got all those 
maps, or copies of them, or have you had them in your 
possession ?—I have had them in my possession at one 
time or another, and J think I have got most of them 
myself. There were other similar cases. Again, the 
Intelligence Department does not only deal with 
maps and the mere number of the enemy’s troops, 
but all sorts of things, like water supply, the 
character of the different commandants, and the 
supply of food in different places. I  believe- 
that Lord Roberts’ original idea was to march from 
Orange River Bridge to Springfontein, and not as far 
north as the Kimberley-Bloemfontein route, but that 
he could get no information when he first arrived in 
South Africa as to whether there was water evailable 
on that route. In the field I do not think nearl<- 
enough importance was assigned to the Intelligence: 
officer, and anybody was made Intelligence officer , 
there were not enough of them, and they were hope- 
lessly overworked. As a rule, any junior officer was 
made Intelligence officer, and he probably had 40 de. 
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press censorship and permits as well. In one case 
at Estcourt there was a Lieutenant, a very capable 
young officer, who did very well afterwards, and after 
we had been there a fortnight or more altogether, I 
was referring to a very important feature—a wall 
running right outside the village of Estcourt—and I 
found he did not know of its existence, because he had 
arrived at Estcourt at night, and had never been out- 
side the hotel into which he went, because he was so 
fully employed with issuing permits, map-making, and 
other work; but to have an Intelligence officer who 
does not even know the visible features of the place 
outside is not a good state of affairs. In the same 
way, when General Gatacre marched to Stormberg, 
he left behind that day the officer who had been his 
Intelligence officer up till then, who had been at 
Stormberg all the time, and knew the district inti- 
mately, and there is no doubt that if that officer had 
been there, as he knew the particular farms where the 
force halted on the night of the march, he could have 
told General Gatacre exactly where he was, and where 
to go to. 


20448. What is the general inference you draw from 
all that ?—That neither did the Government as a whole 
nor the War Office value Intelligence enough before 
the war, nor did individual Generals attach sufficient 
importance to their Intelligence officers in the field, 
or run enough risks to get intelligence. To get proper 
intelligence you ought to be losing a certain number 
of scouts every week; but, as I often saw myself, the 
scouts used to go out in the morning, after daylight, 
and ride till they saw the Boers in the distance or 
heard from Kaffirs that there were Boers there, and 
then they came back. That sort of intelligence is 
not worth much. A General ought to see that a cer- 
tain number of his scouts get shot every day; that 
shows they are in proper touch with the enemy. There 
was in these matters no sort of judging of proportion 
on the part of generals; it was considered dangerous 
to send a man out to scout the enemy’s position it 
there was a chance of his getting killed, although that 
was not at all dangerous for the Army, being only one 
casualty ; on the other hand, it was not considered 
very dangerous, as it ought to have been, to lead a 
whole division against an unreconnoitred position. 


20449. (Chairman.) In saying that you rely upon 
what you have been told ?—Yes, mainly, though in this 
case I was thinking rather of when we were lying before 
the Colenso position, shortly before Colenso. I remem- 
ber riding with the scouts round the base of Hlangwane 
Hill. We started in broad daylight, and came back 
early in the afternoon ; we rode near the base of Hlang- 
wane, and stopped at Kaffir kraals. We took a little 
precaution not to be seen, and we heard the Boers were 
on the hill, but if we had run any risks, it would have 
been perfectly easy to stay till nightfall and crawl up 
the side of Hlangwane Hill. It would have been per- 
fectly easy, also, to go down the course of the Doornkop 
or Gomba Spruits, or to wade or swim across the ‘lugela 
at night. 


20450. If, in the course of reading the evidence here- 
after, you find that we have received information from 
officers of that sort of thing having been done, it would 
a little modify your opinion?—Yes, I know that that 
sort of thing was done sometimes, but I do not think 
it was done nearly enough, especially in the earlier 
stages. At Colenso there is this Doornkop Spruit, 
which is wrong on all the maps; it runs a matter of 
+wo or three miles further down the Tugela, and that 
‘might have had a considerable effect on the battle. 
It would have been easy to crawl down the bed of 
that spruit opposite the Boer position. 


20451. (Sir John Edae.\ Those were military pre- 
cautions which the officers in command ought to have 
taken?—Yes ; which they ought to have insisted on. 
Similarly, I believe it would have been easy for officers 
to have gone in and out of Ladysmith at any 
‘time. People volunteered to do it, and they were told 
not to endanger themselves. The Kaffirs did it freely. 
although they ran the risk of being shot whenever 
they were caught. I do not think General officers 
used to let their officers run nearly enough risks to get 
information. TI consider it would have been perfectly 
easy to have sent a dozeg junior officers across 
the Tugela every night, to crawl about the Boer lines : 
three or four of them would have got captured, but 
the rest would have brought back valuable informa- 
tion. In the same way, I think agents should have 
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been kept in the Boer laagers at the beginning of the 
war much more than they were. I myself found no 
difficulty in passing as a member of the German con- 
tingent when I was riding about from one Boer laager 
to another, and there was no proper precaution taken 
by the Boers. 


20452. (Viscount Esher.) Was that after the war had 
broken out?—No ; but just the week before. It would 
have been easy to send men out into the Boer laagers, 
and their discipline was so slack that that could have 
been done without any great risk. 


204535. Did you yourself send any men paid by the 
“Times ” to go into the Boer laagers?—No. Perhaps 
I should quote another experience of my own of the 
sort of inferior Intelligence officers who were used, and 
the lack of interest shown. After Willow Grange battle 
the Boers were all between Estcourt and Mooi River, 
and cut off the two places, and as I did not want to 
be separated from the “‘fimes,” I rode that night 
through the Boer lines, and got into Mooi River about 
four or five the next morning. I went to the Intelli- 
gence officer there, and said I had just come through, 
and he asked me what I wanted. I said I could give 
him information if he did want it, and he hummed 
and haw’d, and finally gave me his Intelligence 
notebook, ‘and said, “There, write in) that any- 
thing that occurred to you,” and went out of the room. 
He apparently had no questions he wished to ask at 
all, and I put down what occurred to me; but, as a 
civilian, I really did not know what information 
General Barton might be wanting at that moment. 
Then there was another thing. I do not think on our 
side information was sufficiently given by headquarters. 
to subordinate commanders; good information used 
to come in, but it did not go round to everybody to 
whose interest it might be to know it. The Boers did 
very well in that way, and they kept each other posted 
up. 

20454. Did our officers complain of that?—I have 
heard a great many complaints of that. The Intelli- 
gence at Delagoa Bay sent in August and September, 
1900, very full information about the Boer movements 
and their plan of escape round to the north through the 


bush veld, but somehow that never seems to have pro- — 


perly reached the people for whom it was intended ; at 
any rate it was never acted upon in any way. On 
the other hand, the Boers did keep each other posted 
up very well, and I have had a great number of these 
Boer telegrams from different villages in my hands, 
and they took a lot of trouble in that, way. 


20455. (Chairman.) Did they use the telegraph for 
that purpose ?—Yes ; the Boer telegraph and heliograph 
system was very good. They took a lot of trouble about 
it; they had a lot of telegraph lines, and they kept their 
telegraphic communication going almost to the very 
end of the war, using our lines or running up new lines, 


20456. They had no field telegraphic system ?—Yes, 
and it was under a Lieutenant Paff, of the Field 
Artillery. I know down at Sandspruit he did very 
good telegraphic work. I think three days after the 
battle of Ladysmith all the Boer laagers round Lady- 
smith, in a circle of 20 odd miles, were connected by 
telegraph and telephone. Although their ‘resources 
were less, they took infinitely more trouble than we 
did about that subject of communication. 


20457. We have had a great deal of evidence about 
the telegraphic system, and in Ladysmith, for instance, 
they had a regular telephone system ?—Yes, that is 
inside Ladysmith; but the Boers also organised theirs 
round Ladysmith at once. 


20458. (Viscount Esher.) I suppose that all the infor- 
mation, or nearly all, which you have given in the 
“Times” history of the war has been supplied to you 
by officers ?—Yes. 

20459. Leave was given to the officers practically to 
supply all that information to you, was it?—Yes, for 
confidential use. 


20460. Was there not an order of Lord Kitchener’s 
issued ?—Yes, there was a temporary order, which 
really referred to a circular of Mr. Lionel James, and 
for some months officers in South Africa were not 
allowed to amswer that circular, but I saw Lord 
Roberts about it the moment I heard from Mr. Lionel 
James, and he wrote to Lord Kitchener. Lord 


Kitchener then amended that order, and said that 


anybody who knew Mr. Lionel James personally could 
answer his circular. I do not think that the question 
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of answering any letter I myself wrote to any people I 
knew ever came into question. When I went out myself 
the second time I saw Lord Kitchener, and got a cir- 
cular letter from him to all officers that they were at 
liberty 


20461. Empowering them to give evidence to you?— 
Yes ; that they were at liberty to supply me with in- 
formation for confidential use. 


20462. (Sir Frederick Darley.) May I ask who 
organised the Boer telegraph or telephone system ?—A 
certain Lieutenant Paff. 


20465. What countryman was he?—I think he was a 
Boer. I knew him slightly. 


20464. Had he served as an Engineer officer 7—No, he 
was a member of the Boer Staats Artillerie, but they 
had a telegraphic section of the artillery, and he was 
head of it. 


20465. (Chairman.) You now wish to speak about 
staff work and the question of a general staff ?—That is 
a large subject, but what I mean is that there was really 
in the first place before the war nothing really deserving 
of the mame of plan of pate. The question was 
discussed to some extent no doubt, and the Natal route 
was decided upon as against the Cape route; it was 
decided to use the Cape line and to use the three Cape 
seaports, but that sort of thing was the mere rudiments 
and skeleton of a plan, and there was no careful 
elaborate working out what the Boers would do and 
what their railway service would do, and where they 
would concentrate. In fact, the lack of a proper strategi- 
cal judgment of the whole military situation was shown 
by the difference between the size of the force which the 
. Government were assured by their advisers was sufficient 
for the defence of the British colonies in South Africa, 
and the force they were told would be required for the 
subsequent offensive movement. The defence has only 
an advantage when it has some natural obstacle, some 
conformation of the frontier to help it, or when the 
defender can fall back through friendly country, trust- 
ing the enemy will be weakened by advancing ; but our 
positions in South Africa were so situated that although 
they were good for offence, they were very bad for 
defence indeed, and, in Cape Colony at any rate, the 
further the Boers advanced the greater amount of 
strength were they likely to get; so if 75,000 men were 
required to march to Pretoria 1t would have required 
fully 75,000 to hold the frontiers of Natal and Cape 
Colony. The origin of the difference was, I believe, as 
follows: The authorities, having no proper means of 
forming an estimate, in an off-hand sort of way, simply 
asked General Penn Symons how many men he wanted 
to hold the whole frontier line of Natal to Laing’s Nek, 
and he formed his own estimate. I do not. suppose that 
sort of estimate can be considered as worth very much, 
but he asked for 6,600 men, and J think 6,700 com- 
posed identically as he asked them to be were sent 
from India, and the theory om which they were sent 
originally was that they were to defend Natal and all 
round the frontier to Laing’s Nek, and down again. 


20466. May I ask where you got that?—It is all 
in the Blue Book; the whole correspondence is there. 
General Penn Symons is asked how many men he will 
want, and he says he will want so many to hold to 
Dundee, so many to Newcastle, and so many to hold the 
whole of Natal, and they sent him just what he asked 
for. They had no proper department to think out the 
problem of the defence of Natal; they simply took 
General Penn Symons’ estimate without any knowledge 
of what his powers of forming a just estimate would be. 
As for the problem of the advance into the enemy’s 
country, they simply took the existing organisation, 
and said it would want an Army Corps, without con- 
sidering how far an Army Corps was adapted for 
the particular conditions. To repeat, if 25,000 
men at the beginning of the war could have 
defended the frontiers of Natal and Cape Colony against 
the Boers, they ought to have been amply sufticient to 
march to Pretoria, as the frontiers were so badly placed. 
But if on the other hand it did want a large force to 
march to Pretoria you evidently were insufficiently pre- 
pared for defence, unless the whole scheme was 
based on the assumption that the Boers would. prac- 
tically do nothing at the outbreak of the war. If there 
had been any adequate strategica] department 1t could 
never have committed such a folly, as to draw a hard 
and fast line between the defensive and offensive parts 
of a campaign in a territory possessing no defensible 
natural positions. As it was the Intelligence Depart- 
ment got some information, and the heads of the War 
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Office glanced at it in their spare time, and having 


Mr. 


been in South Africa themselves 20 or 30 years before, 7. 9. Amery. 


gave their personal impressions to the Government, but 
the whole thing was sketchy and worthless. 


20467. There is a different view, is there not, that 
the General in the field must be allowed a free hand /— 
Yes, but that does not conflict with what J suggest ; 
before a war you must have proper preparation, very 
full information, and some scheme of campaign, aud 
then you can allow your General a free hand. 


20468. I wanted to bring out exactly how you meant 
it ?—I do not imagine there should be a rigid plan of 
campaign telegraphed daily.“from London after war 
has begun, but you must have some fully worked out 
plan, and the mere operation of thinking out a plan 
beforehand would prevent your committing such ab- 
surdities as were committed at the beginning of the 
war. 

20469. (Sir Frederick Darley.) What is it you com- 
plain of, that there were not sufficient men there at the 
beginning of the war ?—Hither there were not sufficient 
men or the force that was sent afterwards was too 
large ; if the first force was sufficient for defence then 
the other force sent afterwards was too large—which, 
of course, it was not. If it did require 75,000: 
men to march to Pretoria then the force left to defend. 
Natal and Cape Colony was evidently hopelessly in- 
adequate 

20470. (Str George Taubman-Goldie.) When you use 
the words “sufficient for defence,’ you mean sufficient 
for defence of the whole of our frontiers ?—~Yes, 


20471. You do not mean sufficient to prevent them. 
seizing our seaports and driving us out of South Africa? 
—No, the idea was that we should hold the whole of 
Natal. In Cape Colony it was important to hold our 
frontiers, because the population was on the side of the 
Boers, and the advantage of the defence is either that 
you can hold a very strong line somewhere, or else, if 
you fall back into the interior of your own country, you 
make his communications longer and his difficulties 
greater, but neither of those things applied to the. 
Boers. 


20472. But what I want to put forward is: You 
realise, of course, that in the British Empire we cannot 
keep an army ready for war in every part of our 
possessions ?—Quite so. 

20473. And on the point as to what would have. been 
a sufficient force for practical defence in South Africa. 
at the commencement of the war, there is a great dis- 
tinction between having sufficient men to hold the 
essential points in the country without their being 
actually. taken possession of by the enemy pending the 
arrival of reinforcements, and having sufficient men to- 
smash two military Republics such as the Transvaal and 
the Orange Free State?—Yes, but if we had had a. 
more clearly thought out military policy, and worked 
it more hand-in-hand with our political negotiators, 1t 
might still have been possible to have strengthenea 
our position in South Africa more before the actual 
outbreak of the war. 


20474. Yes, with a view to defence prior to the arrival. 
of reinforcements ?—When one talks to the politicians 
one sees that, during the months just before the war, 
they were all under the impression that our Colonies: 
had been made perfectly safe, and that they would 
remain perfectly happy, even if war broke out, untik 
we chose to make a forward move, and that then ail 
that was required was that the expeditionary force 
should start marching to Pretoria. 


20475. I only want to draw a distinction between the 
number of men who ought to be kept in a place where 
war appears at all likely—men sufficient to hold 
places like Cape Town, Durban, Maritzburg—the prin- 
cipal fortresses—and places like Kimberley, of great 
money value, and generally to hold the couiitry without 
trying to protect the frontier and the number of men 
that might be necessary—it might be 100,000 or 200,000, 
and it turned out to be 400,000—who were necessary to: 
absolutely take possession of the two Boer States 7— 
Yes. 


20476. The distinction I have drawn seems to me: 
to apply rather to the case of Bosnia with Austria ; it 
took Austria a very large number of men, 200,000 at 
least, if not more, in order to quiet Bosnia, but no on 
would have expected that Austria should have kent 
200,000 men as a garrison of Bosnia in the early stages + 
—Of course Austria had several hundred thousand mer 
within close reach of Bosnia all the time. 
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20477. (Viscount Esher.) Sill, it took two years, as 


L. S. Amery. well as 200,000 men ?—Yes. 
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20478. (Sir George Taubman-Goldie.) I only want to 
draw that distinction, and to ask you whether you in 
your evidence draw the distinction between having a 
sufticient number of men to hold the vital points pend- 
ing the arrival of reinforcements, and having enough 
men to undertake a war of conquest ?—Yes, but in this 
point I was discussing not so much a war of conquest 
spread over a vast area, which again would have re- 
quired a much larger force, but simply the question 
of the forward movement to get as far forward as 
Bloemfontein and Pretoria. I think the idea then was 
that the capture of the capitals would probably decide 
the thing, as it very probably would have done then. 
What I meant was that the force required simply to 
march to Bloemfontein and Pretoria would have prac- 
tically been required to defend our very awkward 
frontiers. 


20479. Yes, to defend them fully. I do not speak 
of South Africa because I know that certain people 
have views with regard to keeping troops there, but we 
could not afford to keep 80,000 men in every part of 
our Empire?—Oh, no; I only meant really to draw 
attention to the point that if the thing had been more 
thought over by a responsible department in touch 
with the Government the whole negotiations and the 
military policy would not have been so separated by 
a sharp edge as if was, nor would the Government ever 
have been under the impression that the defensive force 
there would defend our Colonies in the sense in which 
you hold the door of a house. 


20480. (Viscount Esher.) Supposing they had thought 
it out; is it your idea that a larger force would have 
been permanently maintained in South Africa, because 
that is what Sir George means, or do you mean that 
just before the war larger reinforcements should have 
been sent out than were sent out ?—I should think that 
if there had been a department that had thought the 
matter over, the forces in South Africa would have 
been gradually increased some time before, and both 
the forces there and some of our forces at home 
quietly prepared fur South African conditions.  , 


20481. How long before, because that is the point ?— 
They would have thought out the matter; it might 
have been a year before. 


20482. Do you not see that political considerations 
come in there directly ; and, therefore, at what point 
would you suggest that larger reinforcements should 
have been sent out ?—Of course, the fear of the Govern- 
ment was to draw attention by suddenly sending out 
large forces, but I suppose there could have been 
gradual and not very striking reinforcements extend- 
ing over a year or so beforehand. 


20483. Have you any reason to think that the mili- 
tary authorities did not draw the attention of the 
‘Government for a year or two before to that very point ? 
—I dare say they did. 


_ 20484. That is the point ; you must not assume that 
it was the want of military foresight ; it may have been 
political considerations?—I think there is a differ- 
ence 


20485. (Sir Frederick Darley.) Would not the con- 
siderable increase of men there, which you think was 
necessary, have precipitated the war ?—Not if it had 
come about gradually; the sudden mobilising and 
sending of men at any moment during the last three 
-or four months would have precipitated the war. The 
Boers were ready to go to war the moment they saw 
we were strengthening our hands very strongly. 


20486. (Viscount Esher.) When you were in South 
Africa in the months immediately before the war, did 
the military people you saw there complain very much 
to you of not having larger reinforcements sent to 
the Cape ?—As far as I remember they spoke of Cape 
‘Colony being defenceless. 


20487. What was the political view? Did I under- 
stand you to say just now that their view was that they 
were perfectly safe, and that the actual initiative would 
always lie with them? Was that what you said just 
now /—I referred to the politicians at home. I think 
the politicians in South Africa had a sort of general 
OEP in the British Army/and the British Empire, 
pee ee uene 1t would be all right the moment the 

20488. (Sir Geo Ta 
get this second vie aan 





man-Goldie.) T just want to 
te clear; the first point has 
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been threshed out now, but on the second point do’ you 
hold that if it required 80,000 men to march to Bloem- 
fontein and Pretoria, and to occupy the country in 
the first instance, therefore we should have kept 80,000 
men in South Africa during those three or four years 
of tension?—No; therefore we should have tried to 
strengthen our forces to as nearly as possible that 
amount before the moment of the ultimatum came; 
when the political people saw the ultimatum was 
imminent, day by day almost, they ought to have 
tried in every way to make every preparation to bring 
the thing up. There are many ways in which prepara- 
tion might be made without actually adding to the 
number of Regulars sent from England. Transport 
could have been got together, for instance. 


20489. The point is this, that tnere are two distinct 
things, whether they had a sufficient number of men 
for the practical defence of the country prior to the 
arrival of reinforcements for the forward movement— 
that is one question; but it seems to mé that your 
evidence goes to the effect that in your point of view 
we ought to have had, not for the defence pending re- 
inforcement, but originally in the country, 80,000 or 
100,000 men for an offensive movement?—No, I did 
not mean that. 


20490. I am glad I have elicited that fact?—I only 
meant that the moment they saw war coming near the 
Government ought to have realised something as to the 
size of the war, which it did not, and should have taken 
every step to increase the forces and to hold over the 
last strain until they had more men there. The 
Government were under the impression that the men 
they had there could, so to speak, hold the door until 
the new forces came and walked through it. 


(Viscount Esher.) There again you have the political. 
situation; you are urging political considerations, and 
not military considerations; that is a question one 
might argue to the crack of doom, depending on the 
particular view you take of politics, but that is not a 
military consideration. 

20491. (Sir George Taubman-Goldie.) It is not a 
question of the general staff ?—The carefully weighed 
opinion of the general staff with the authority it would 
have, based on a very large amount of information, 
and worked up, would have carried much more weight 
with the authorities than the offhand statement of the 
Commander-in-Chief or the Adjutant-General who had 
happened to be in South Africa a number of years 
before, and perhaps just quoted a little hand-book 
made up by the Intelligence Department. 

20492. (Viscount Esher.) You have no reason to sup- 
pose that the authorities you blame would not admit— 
they probably would—that they were perfectly alive to 
the fact that there were not sufficient troops in South 
Africa ; if they made that admission your argument falls 
to the ground ?—But they do not; I have always heard 
them make the other one. 


20493. (Chairman.) We quite understand what you 
mean; that if the question had been worked out ade- 
quately you think there would have been information 
before the Government which would have induced 
them to decide otherwise? —Yes. Now to come 
to my next point. JI mean with regard to the 
staff work generally throughout the Army there 
was no clearness about the functions of the staff officer 
in war; somebody who was a very good fighter, because 
he wanted to be in South Africa, was attached as Chief 
Staff Officer to somebody, although he had no staff 
officer qualifications; others were good staff officers in 
peace, and excellent men to know all the Army orders | 
and to fight with the War Office from Aldershot, but » 
were not good fighting staff officers. I donot know that — 
there is any good of giving instances, but the fearful 
staff muddling was in everybody’s mouth, and with 
regard to many of the things that went wrong you 1n- 
variably heard people say, “The staff was so hopeless,” 
or “ We were never told this.” At the Battle of Lady- 
smith the staff work went to pieces very badly. Other in- 
stances besides Ladysmith were Stormberg, Modder 
River, and the loss of the Waterval convoy, and there 
were many other unfortunate incidents with regard to 
which bad staff work had a great deal to do. 


20494. (Viscount Esher.) Is it your view that there 
are not enough staff officers, or that they are not pro- 
perly trained in peace time?—That they are not pro- 


-perly trained, and that you want one school of training, 


a real general staff school, and that rather comes to 
another point—that there was a lack of co-operation 
between our different forces very often, because there 
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“was no esprit de corps of the general staff, and each 
-General had a natural tendency to play for his own 
hand, and his staff officers, instead of looking at the 
-end from the point of view of the Army, were his own 
_personal adherents, and magnified the quarrels that 
there were, and the selfishness. 
20495. (Chairman.) Although the General chooses his 
personal staff he does not choose his general staff ?— 
Still, they become his personal staff because they have 
not a pre-existing esprit de corps as a staff. 
20496. There is the Staff College training, and the 
Stati College officers are appointed to the staff ?—They 
.pass through the Staff College, but that is not the same 
thing as having a permanently existing general staff, 
-of which an officer would feel proud of being a member, 
.and of being constantly in touch with the other mem- 
bers. The only esprit de corps we have at present is 
.regimental. 


20497. Do you mean that an officer appointed to the 
.general staff would be cut adrift from the regimental 
“work altogether /—I believe in the German Army they 
-do send them back occasionally, but still his main 
LW Hes and his main loyalty would be to the general 
» staii. 

20498. That is contrary to the bulk of the evidence 
~we have received 7— 


20499. (Viscount Esher.) I understana what you mean 


is that you ought to have a Staff Corps, just as you have. 


a Commissariat Department, and just as you might 
-attach a Commissariat officer to a General Officer Com- 

manding, and he remains in spirit a Commissariat 
- officer, so you would like to see the staff officer attached ? 

—Yes, and he would remain in spirit attached to the 
’ general staff of the Army. 


20500. (Sir George Taubman-Goldie.) As a matter of 
fact, supposing the new Army Corps scheme is ever 

-carried out, is not that largely the principle of it—that 
there is to be a body of staff officers attached to each 
Army Corps?—Yes, but they are not attached to each 
- other; the staff officers of one Army Corps are not in 
intimate connection with the staff officers of another 
_Army Corps, and they have had no common school of 
military training or thought. 

20501. At the Staff College?—Yes, but that is not 
enough ; that is only the theoretical teaching ; they may 
have had the same lecturer perhaps, but what you 
‘want is a general staff where future campaigns are 
worked out, and discussed, and so on, and where you get 
.& common sentiment and a common theory of war, 
which, of course, is very useful. 

20502. In London ?—Largely in London, and then 
sent out to the different Army Corps as it is in the 
‘German Army. 

20503. I wanted to see whether you drew a distinc- 
tion between the general staff in London and the general 
staff in the field, because they are two perfectly distinct 

things ?—The officers who are attached to the different 
Army Corps or divisions would have had their training or 
part of it in the general staff in London, and the staff 
officer in the field would also have been some of his 
time in the general staff in London. 


20504. (Viscount Esher.) You see in order to create 
‘that esprit de corps which you think desirable, a man 
who had been once a staff officer would have to remain a 
staff officer, because the moment he goes back to his 
regiment you break down that very spirit which you 
‘think should be encouraged ?—I do think the majority 
should do as I suggest; you might have a young officer 
-on the staff for three years, and send him back to 
‘his regiment, but if you bring him back to the staff 
-again after that he should remain a staff officer. 

20505. That is a detail. But what I point out is that 
if a man is in the 17th Lancers, and you take him tem- 
‘porarily out of the 17th Lancers and put him into the 
‘Staff Corps, knowing he is coming back again, his 
loyalty would probably remain to his own regiment, 
and your idea is the converse of that ?—Yes. 

20506. You see what you are doing; you are then 
taking a number of men from the regimental arm of the 
‘Service and creating them into a Staff Corps. That is 
your suggestion?—That is exactly what 1 want, and 
-what I think absolutely necessary. 


20507. Have you thought whether they could be 
-adequately employed in time of peace?—That is the 
whole point; you want a staff which will not be over- 
‘loaded with routine work in peace, but will have leisure 
“to prepare itself scientifically and thoroughly for war. 
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war ?—Yes, in time of war you would have to create a 
certain number of new ones, but the people who had 
passed through the Staff College and gone back to 
their regiment could in time of war come out again, and 
do staff work. 


20509. That is exactly what is proposed, except that 
you have not one central office for it, but you will have 
2 central office in each Army Corps. Assuming the three 
regular Army Corps to be created, it is proposed that 
there should be three sets of staff officers all working 
together, and learning to know each other ?—Within the 
umits of the Army Corps that is very good. 


20510. Within the limits of the Army Corps you are 
satisfied with that?~Yes, but that is not quite enough 
for the whole Army, because at times different Army 
Corps, or parts of different Army Corps, may be in 
contact, and then you will find that there are different 
schools of military thought. That is one reason why the 
operations often were so very centralised, and sub 
ordinate officers were not given a free hand. 
A Commanding Officer could not know how cer- 
tain Generals or their staff would act under 
given circumstances, but if there had been a 
common military training or a school of military history 
or strategy in connection with the general staff he would 
have had a much better idea, and have been readier to 
give them a free hand. 


20511. The great bulk of the staff officers would have 
to do with the Army Corps, and there would be only 
a small proportion in London ?—There would always be 
a large number permanently in London on the “ great 
general staff,” as the Germans call it, and the others 
would be passing through it from time to time. 


20512. I do not think there is very much difference 
between your scheme and that proposed under the Army 
Corps system ?—AII the difference in the world. The 
one is a general staff and the others are local and 
temporary staffs. 


20513. (Viscount Esher.) Has it not often struck you 
that the faults attributed to the staff are very often the 
faults of the General Officer Commanding, who does aot 
know how to utilise the staff >—Yes. 


20514. That is a conceivable proposition P—Yes, that 
is largely because there is not a general school of staff 
teaching. 


20515. Can you not also imagine that the staff which 
has failed under one particular General, owing to his not 
being able, as I say, to utilise his staff properly, might 
succeed under another man P—Yes; but the fact that the 
two did not always fit together would have occurred 
much more rarely if you had had a proper staff system 
at home. 


20516. You think the staff ought to work the General 
under those circumstances? —Yes; or rather that 
Generals and staffs should be trained in the theory and 
practice of working together in time of peace. 


20517. (Chairman.) Would you pass on now to the 
next head: “The need of training men and animals 
under realistic conditions” ?—I mean that much more 
attention should be given to marching about and looking 
after yourself, and I should think the company officers 
ought to take their men about much more; the sort of 
training that is given in running a Polytechnic tour 
would be most useful. 


20518. We have had a great deal of evidence from 
various officers very much in that direction; of course, 
as you are aware, there is a difficulty in this country 
in giving them opportunities P—There are other countries 
where you could do it more easily, South Africa for 
instance. One of the worst defects of our soldiers is 
that they will not exercise sufficient. restraint in food 
and drink, and so on, because they always live in bar- 
racks, and come back to meals at certain hours. If you 
could give the men some training by which they actually 
get to know by experience that so much food can last 
and has got to last for a certain number of days, it would 
make all the difference in your operations. When you 
want to make a march round the enemy’s flank, you 
have to consider, can you trust your men to carry their 
rations for so many days, and if the General says to 
himself “T cannot trust them,” then he has to give up 
what might have been a big success. Similarly about 
the horses; our horses were not trained for war at a'l 
they were kept in the stable, and the soldier knew 
how to look after them in the stable, but not ont 
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and they were the wrong kind of horses. 
a mae great Beceurtial for a horse is that he should 
be thoroughly tame and without nerves, and that he 
should be a determined feeder, eating whenever he 
has a chance. The Boer horse was splendid in that way; 
you threw the reins over his head during a battle, and 
he commenced grazing at once. For getting wounded 
men away in a hurry it is hopeless to use horses that 
are easily frightened. If you had 400 Boers going to hold 
a kopje it meant 400 Boers in the fighting line and three 
or four Kaffirs just preventing the horses straying too 
far, whereas if you had 400 British mounted infantry 
every fourth man was holding horses, and you only hed 
500 men in the fighting line, and you got beaten. With 
cavalry, especially Lancers, the proportion was even 
worse. As far as food and the other things you have to 
drag about with you in a campaign are concerned, you 
had to look after 400 men, however. It became still worse 
when you got the horses brought out in great cargoes 
rom one part of the world, say the Argentine or Aus- 
tralia, to men who were not accustomed to that sort of 
horse, while the horses were not accustomed to being 
ridden in that sort of way. The Argentine is ridden in his 
own country with a peculiar saddle and stirrups. J 
believe it is a very good horse in its own country, but it 
arrives utterly done up, and is taken up country by 
train, not fed or watered on the way, and then a soldier 
who tides in a different style is put on board of it. You 
must have your horses trained together with your men, 
and ‘rained for war. 


20519. (Sir John Jackson.) The Boer horse you main- 
tain is not a horse of the same spirit as the English 
horse ?—No, it is a campaigning horse, a horse accus- 
tomed to rough it, and to go long distances on short 
food, and it will stand still while its master is hunt- 
ing or shooting. 

20520. So far as the noise of battle and guns and 
that sort of thing goes, the Boer horse is more expe- 
rienced than the British horse?—It is accustomed to 
stand still with a man shooting from or over its back ; 
that is a thing the Boers frequently do. They use their 
ponies for stalking purposes, shooting across their backs, 


20521. (Viscount Esher.) How would you realise that? 
How would you propose to train a sufficient number of 
horses ?-—In the first place, I think you could keep 
horses in paddocks, and teach the men to run out and 
catch their horses. 


20522. Are you speaking of cavalry ?—And mounted 
infantry, too. We ought to have a large supply of horses 
trained to campaigning conditions; in fact I think if 
you pay a money grant to Volunteers, so that they may 
be able to shoot, it would be almost worth while paying 
a money grant to anybody who could produce a horse 
which would stand still and go on grazing while you fire 
a gun off. 

20523. These are the sort of temptations you would 
offer to people in this country ?—Yes, you could do a 
great deal in this country, but you could do a great 
deal more in the Colonies. Generally, I think if you 
could draw more distinction in the soldier’s life between 
that part of it which is meant to be imitating war, 
that is the real roughing it, and the part which is 
ordinary life in barracks, it would be better. If you 
make him comfortable in barracks, and he understands 
he is to be taken out for a month or two real campaign- 
ing, he will not mind the hardships much, but what. he 
objects to is living uncomfortably in barracks with the 
idea that the Spartan life there will make him fitter for 
war 


20524. (Chairman.) The next point is with regard 
to the long-range rifle and the smokeless powder ; we 
have heard a good deal about that also, and the con- 
ditions prevailing in South Africa, which I suppose you 
recognise were peculiar?—Yes. The point I really 
particularly want to make is the physiological one, the 
question of running. Taking a man in boots and ordi- 
nary clothes, with a rifle and ammunition, the distance 
to which he can run without getting thoroughly ex- 
hausted and blown is about 400 and 500 yards. Under 
the old ranges the theory was that you crossed the open 
ground and you got into the enemy’s position, a certain 
number of men getting shot on the way. Under pre- 
sent conditions, if you have an open field of fire of a 
thousand yards or more to crogs, it does not become a 
question at ali of the proportion of men who will remain 
unhit at the end to car 
you are half-way across all the men are lying down on 

utterly blown, with their mouths parched, 


and unable to go on. The point is that the human 
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wind will allow you to run at a reasonable speed—I am» 
not talking of track running, but of the exciting 
and exhausting conditions of battle—for 300 or 
400 or 500 yards, and it will not allow you to 
run 1,000, and the result is that with men on foot the 
old-fashioned infantry charge across level ground is- 
no longer possible. The only way you can carry out 
the old-fashioned infantry charge is on horseback, and 
in all the later part of the war (I suppose you have had 
plenty of evidence on that) our cavalry leaders used to- 
gallop any position with mounted troops in loosely 
extended order, and almost invariably with success, 


20525. (Sir George Taubman-Goldie.) What is your 
deduction ?—That you want large numbers of mounted? 
troops, if you are in South Africa or a great part of 
India or Persia, to take positions by charging; if you 
are attacking with infantry you can only do it by crawl- 
ing and stalking. If you want to charge a positiom 
you must do it with mounted troops. 


20526. You mean more mounted infantry P—Well, 
mounted rifles or cavalry; that is a question of defini- 
tion, but they must be good enough horsemen to carry 
through a charge at the gallop. Another point in favour 
of mounted troops in open country is that infantry” 
cannot escape; if you get half way up a kopje- 
or anywhere, and then get the worst of it, it 
is quite impossible to walk or run down and 
get back over a thousand yards of open ground, with 
the enemy on top firing at you; in fact, it means a 
surrender ; whereas if the thing does fail in a mounted? 
charge you double about and gallop off, and remark- 
ably few men get hit. 

20527. How far would you go—to the abolition of dis- 
mounted infantry altogether ?—No, but I would almost: 
abolish them in a country like South Africa. ; 

20528. How about wars in Canada?—In Oanada you: 
would, I imagine, mainly use mounted troops. 


20529. In a great many parts you would not?—l 
do not mean to say the infantry should be abolished, 
but their tactics have become different ; for charging. 
tactics you must have mounted troops. 


205350. (Viscount Esher.) What is your proposition—- 


that all infantry should be trained as mounted troops?" 


~—No, only that the proportion of mounted troops should 
be very much larger, especially in cur Foreign Service 
Army, which is likely to fight in open country. On the- 
other hand, with troops required for the defence of 
England, the proportion of horse mounted troops would 
be very low. 

20531. (Sir George Taubman-Goldie.) We have no idea 
where we are going to fight ; we do not think we are to 
fight again in South Africa just yet ?—No. 

20532. (Viscount Esher.) In that part of Natal. 
you were in, do you consider that mounted troops- 


would be as effective and as useful as they were with — 


Lord Roberts in his advance ?—Yes, they would at any 
rate gallop to the foot of the hill, though a certain. 
amoun, of it might have to be done climbing. 


20533. I suppose you are not in favour of diminishing 
the cavalry forces of the country ?/—No. 


20534. You are not in favour of substituting mounted. 
infantry for cavalry: that is not your point 1—No, I 
should not like to go into the question of where- 
the exact boundary line comes. The cavalry has been 
modified considerably since the war. All I mean is that 
mounted troops who are really good horsemasters, and. 
good scouts, and something better than infantry put on: 
horses will be wanted ; that is my main conclusion. 


20535. (Chairman.) As to attack and defence under 
modern conditions ?—I see it said very generally that 
the defence has gained, and I think that an absurdity. 
Strategically, the offence is as good as ever it was. 
Tactically, one particular form of defence has gained 
enormously, namely, where you have a very wide open” 
field of fire and good cover yourself. But that con- 
dition does not exist everywhere, even in South Africa. 
It is not easy anywhere to select a defensive position of 
any size protected by such a complete glacis, and which 
cannot be approached across ground affording cover to: 
the attack on one side or another. Against good men,. 
who can make good use of cover and are good shows, 
the defensive position is perhaps weaker than ever it 
was if the attack is skilfully handled. The great weak- 
ness of the defence has always been that it does not 
know where it is going to be attacked. Modern exten- 
sion and the great range of the rifle have not altered’ 
that; even if the defence has a great open. glacis in: 
front of it on one side, all you need do, as the attacl- 
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dng party, is to post a few men on your side of the 
glacis, so that the offence cannot break out there, while 
you secretly concentrate your forces to strike home 
“where the defence is weakest. After all the offence suc- 
-ceeded countless times in the late war; again and agai 
with weaker numbers on their side the Boers have 
taken positions simply by making better use of sround. 
“Or are we to assume that the Boers were so infinitely 
‘superior to our men that no deduction can be drawn? 
-At Elandslaagte and Driefontein, where our men were 
well handled and a fair use was made of the ground, 
they attacked successfully. In my opinion the only 
-conclusion is that skill is now of very much more im- 
portance, and the more skilful force, whether smailer 
or greater, will be able to carry out the attack, and that 
the defensive position, unless very well chosen indeed, 
is weaker now than it used to be. That is one of the 
things I have been struck with in talking to wany 
officers—the great difficulty of finding a position to de- 
fend which is not commanded by other positions afford- 
‘ing support to the attack. If you take the one instance 
of Nicholson’s Nek. there was this isolated hill, with a 
‘number of other hills standing about one thousand to 
fourteen hundred yards away; under the old condi- 
‘tions these hills would not have come into play, and this 
hill had command of all the open ground round about. 
With the new rifle the whole of these hills were occupied 
‘by Boers keeping up a heavy long-range fire; a great 
part of our force was diverted to ceply to that fire, with 
the result that the party of Boers who carried out the 
attack under De Wet brought a much greater volume of 
fire to bear on the weakest part of the position than they 
‘received in reply from the small fraction of the Glou- 
cesters and Irish opposed to them. If you take Waggon 
Hill as another case, Waggon Hili would have been 
much more defensible with the old range rifle than with 
‘the new one, because it was heavily swept with rifle 
fire from Mounted Infantry Hill and a number of other 
points, all about one thousand yards away, which would 
not have come into play with the old rifle ; so that Ido 
not think there is any evidence to show that the defence 
has gained over the attack except in the one particular 
case when it is protected by over a thousand yards of 
open ground. Of course, if the attack is stupidly con- 
ducted it will lose more than it did before, and seem 
‘more hopeless. The advantage lies simply with the 
side that is more skilfully handled. And‘in so far as 
‘skill has more opportunity of showing itself in action 
rather than in inaction, I should say that the offence 
‘has gained rather than the defence. 


20536. That leads to your next point, of quality 
against numbers ?—Yes, that really comes to the same 
‘thing ; I_believe skill and character are almost every- 
‘thing. If you talk to officers who have been out there, 
you will find that what they always reckoned was not 
‘how many men they had with them, but had they the 
so-and-so Yeomanry or the so-and-so Yeomanry with 
them ; for instance, some squadrons of Yeomanry were 
considered of more value than a whole brigade of others, 
and others again were not worth a section of infantry. 
There were troops like the Imperial Light Horse, to 
give an instance, who were worth an enormous amount 
of other troops. On the other hand there were some of 
‘the troops raised at the latter end of the war, as, for 
oe the people who ran away at Lord Methuen’s 
defeat. 


20537. (Viscount Esher.) Can you be sure that the 
same principle is going to apply in European conflicts ? 
—I should think so very largely. 

20538. Of course it is contrary to the experience of 
previous wars?—The previous wars have been tests of 

general organisation rather than of this tactical 
“question. 

20559. Over and over again; in fact, in the great 
majority of cases, you have found that the big battalions 
walked over the others?—The Germans had the big 
‘battalions, but they had a lot of other things as well. 


20540. Take the battles which were fought in the last 
‘century /—In the American Civil War victory was not 
‘always with the big battalions. 


20541. The Franco-German war, in any of the 
‘battles that you can think of, the attacks were ulti- 
mately successful in nearly every case owing to the 
great masses of men who were brought to bear on some 
“specific point ?/—Yes, but that was mainly a question of 
skill in the strategical concentration. Besides, the two 
‘sides were fighting on more or Jess the same tactics. 
‘The French were not individually more skilful; that 
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issue was not put to the test. Two thousand men will 
always beat a thousand of the same quality, but they 
will not beat a certain other thousand men. The big 
numbers had great difficulties in South Africa. 


20542. That is hardly an argument for reducing your 
two thousand highly qualified men, if you can get them, 
to one thousand ?—If you can get the highly qualified 
men the more the better—a million if you can get them. 


20543. (Sir George Taubman-Goldie.) You would say, 
if you could afford them ?7—Yes. 


20544. That is as far as Europe is concerned ?—Then 
it comes to be a question of countries where there is 
great difficulty about water supply, and where trans- 
port forms the principal item. In those circumstances 
the advantages on the side of the small force are very 
great ; you can undertake movements which are abso- 
lutely impossible for a large army. Take the instance 
of a country like Montenegro; it held out against the 
Turks not so much on account of its fighting qualities, 
but because when the Turks brought large armies they 
starved before they got far into the country, and 
when the Turks brought small forces they were not 
sufficiently superior in quality to*the Montenegrins to 
secure victory. 


20545. (Viscount Esher.) But you are quite confident 
that you are not being misled by the nature of the war 
in which we have just been engaged ?—No, I think not. 
I have always tried to keep 


20546. To keep yourself free from that influence 7— 
Yes, still I do admit that the difference between fight- 
ing in England and fighting in countries like Camada or 
Persia or Manchuria is a very great one, and that the 
argument for small numbers and great mobility is much 
stronger in the case of foreign uncivilised countries than 
in the case of Europe. 


20547. (Sir Frederick Darley.) You must have a con- 
siderable number if you want to take flanking move- 
ments ?—If you take Jackson’s fighting in the Shenan- 
doah Valley he had only about 16,000 men, and had 
170,000 men against him; on the other hand, he never 
met in battle more than about 10,000 of the enemy, as 
he always walked round them, and beat them in detail. 
It is just for flanking movements that you want to have 
a force which can use even the small roads and do with 
limited supplies or live off the country. 


20548. (Sir George Taubman-Goldie.) 'That assumes 
you can change your base at any moment, and not re- 
quire a long line of communications with a fixed point 
to get your supplies?—Yes. With a big force you 
cannot, but with a small force you can if it is tactically 
very efficient. 


20549. If the country is such that you can feed your 
small force in it?—Yes, every country will feed some- 
thing. 

20550. (Sir Frederick Darley.) Does it not come to 
this, that whatever your force is, it ought to be trained 
to the highest point of efficiency #~Yes. 


20551. (Sir George Taubman-Goldie.) You would say 
brains before numbers ?—Brains and physical and moral 
qualities too. 


20552. Efficiency before numbers /—Yes. 


20553. (Viscount Esher.) Take your own illustration, 
the case of the Shenandoah Valley; there your conten- 
tion would be that the northern army might safely have 
been reduced in numbers if they had been more 
efficient 7—If they had been much more efficient. 


20554. That they were inefficiently led everyone 
admits, but has it ever been maintained that the men of 
which that army was composed differed materially from 
the men on the other side? We know that Jackson and 
Lee were very superior to the Generals against them ?— 
I always thought that in the Southerners there was a 
larger element of men who were accustomed to out of 
door life, while the townsfolk predominated in the 
Northern armies. An efficient General is certainly a 
great acquisition, and in the instance we are discussing 
it was no doubt the element of difference in efficiency 
rather than the difference between the men that came 
into play.” 

20555. (Chairman.) And individual initiative and 
discipline you require also?—Although you want a 
great deal of individual initiative, because of the scat- 
tered fighting, and so on, yet discipline is quite as im- 
portant, or more important than ever it was. You 
want discipline on a higher plane, as it were; you want 
a man who can intelligently take in exactly what you 
want him to do, and go on doing it all day, and two or 
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three days if necessary, without forgetting about it, 
and getting listless. The fault-of our people was that 
when they came to a difficulty, and could not find 
their superior officer to refer 1o they stuck and became 
listless. You want somebody who when he is given a 
thing to do will just go on doing that. He may, per- 
haps, if necessary, slightly modify the exact wording of 
the order, but at any rate, he must be imbued with the 
conviction that he must try to carry out his superior’s 
will against all obstacles. 


20556. (Sir George Taubman-Goldie.) How do you 
propose to reach that end?—That is a matter for the 
Adjutant-General ; higher training. 


20557. We want all these qualities in our men, and 
we are anxious to find out how we are to get them?—I 
think more could be done; through barrack-square train- 
ing we can make a man do what he is told the moment 
he is told it; for the higher discipline you must senda 
man to go a certain distance, and do certain things, 
and he must come back the next day, having done them, 
and he must get into serious trouble if he has not done 
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them. There are a variety of things you can do with 
that object. 


20558. Why I ask a question of that sort is that thers 
is no use saying to the Adjutant-General that every man — 
must bean “ Admirable Crichton” ; somebody must show 
him how he is to be turned into an “ Admirable Crichton” 
—If you could be trekking about the country you could 
train them practically; if you sent a sergeant out with. 
a certain number of men, and told him to take two or 
three days in going to York, and to bring so many” 
horses back, and if he got into serious trouble if he did 
not do it well, that would be a very good method of 
training. 


20559. (Chairman.) We have had a good deal of 


evidence that during the war the men improved very 
much, and the officers also, so that it is the opportunity 
they want?—Yes. One has to keep an eye on the train- 
ing of the will, apart from the mere training of the ear. 


20560. Is there anything else you would like to add? 
—J do not think so. I think I have covered most of the- 
ground. 


Sir ArtHur Conan Doyte, called and examined. 


20561. (Chairman.) When did you go out to South 
Africa 1—I went out in February of 1900. 


20562. What part of the war then did you see ?—I 
came to Bloemfontein just at the time of its early occu- 
pation, within a fortnight of the entrance of the British 
troops, and I was there for about three and a-half 
months, during the enteric epidemic. I then went on 
to Pretoria; 1 went part of the way with Lord Roberts’ 
army, and saw one or two operations, and I afterwards 
went back to Bloemfontein, and then went up to 
Pretoria, and was there a very short time. I came back 
to England in August, 1900. 


20563. You have been good enough to give us a précis 
of the evidence you wish to give, and in the first place 
you wish to speak as to the medical side ?—I think that 
is the only side perhaps that I am really qualified to 
speak on, because I was personally engaged in it. 


20554. Of course, we had to take into account that 
there had been a Royal Commission inquiring into the 
special medical case on the spot, but we have had some 
medical evidence, and we shall be very glad to hear 
what you have to say. As you say, you were at Bloem- 
fontein at the time of the epidemic?—Yes, right 
through from the very beginning of that epidemic. 


20565. What would you like to say about that ?—I 
thought that the medical service was somewhat unjustly 
blamed for not having everything ready for so abnormal 
a thing—a thing which has never occurred before, and 
probably will never occur again. JI think it was im- 
possible to keep any service always ready to cope with 
such an emergency as that; it would be a waste during 
all the time when the emergency did not come, and it 
might only occur once in a century. I thought no blame 
was due to anybody; everybody did their best to meet 
the very exceptional circumstances. I think the epi- 
demic wag due to the fact that the Boers had cut the 
water supply ; when an attempt was made to drive the 
Boers away five weeks later they went without fighting 
at all, and it is a very great question whether they 
would not have gone at once, immediately, after Sanna’s 
Post. Of course, it is a question on which a civilian 
hardly ventures to offer an opinion, but still, I think 
there are facts and grounds for thinking they would ; 
and with 30,000 men in Bloemfontein, it was a very great 
misfortune that we did not recapture the water supply. 
We were thrown back on the old wells in the town, and 
there is no doubt that those 8,000 or 9,000 cases of 
enteric which occurred in Bloemfontein were entirely 
due to drinking the water of the old wells. If we had 
recaptured the waterworks there would not have been 
an enteric epidemic. 

20566. Do you think the epidemic did not begin 
before that ?—I do not think so; there was no evidence 
of it as far as I could see or hear. 


20567. It was not due to the exhaustion in conse- 
quence of the march ?—I do not think that exhaustion 
in itself would ever produce,a specific disease like 
typhoid; I think that exhatistion, and then drinking 


a water on the top of exhaustion, would be very likely 
iw ao so. 


20568. It would cause it to be a very severe epidemic? 
—Yes. I question whether there would be an epidemic 


Mr. Langman kept it up for nine months, and at the: 


ment ?—Yes, just the plant, not the personnel. 


from mere exhaustion. I was very much struck with the« 
wonderfully good work that the private hospitals did,. 
and how impossible it would have been to meet the situa 
tion without them. 

20569. Was that with regard to the Bloemfontein. 
epidemic or generally ?—That is the only thing I am- 
qualified to speak about really, because that was the 
only medical work I did during that three and a-half- 
months in Bloemfontein. aii 


20570. You were working yourself ?—I was the head. 
physician of the Langman Hospital, which was one of 
the private hospitals, and I was working myself. . 

20571. (Sir Frederick Darley.) Had you many men 
in your hospital?—We had about 150 cases all the 
time ; we were only supposed to take 100. We had 100” 
beds, but the pressure was so extreme that we took 5) 
per cent. more than we were supposed to take. 


20572. (Chairman.) Do you think that that service 
was not sufficiently acknowledged ?—I think that the- 
gentlemen who fitted out the hospitals have been ignored. 
unduly. I think they did a great patriotic action; they 
spent a lot of money, they did the service really an» 
incalculable good, and I think there would have been 
a terrible scandal and disaster if it had not been for the 
presence of those hospitals, and the gentleman who-~ 
fitted out his particular hospital, Mr. Langman, has- 
never had one word of official thanks of any kind what-- 
ever, except in the field, where the General on inspecting - 
the hospital complimented him on its efficiency. I 
meant he had received no acknowledgment from the~ 
home authorities; he has not only had no reward, but 
no thanks of any sort. 


20573. (Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal.) Ti has- 
not been officially recognised /—Not in any way, and I 
think when we need men-to do a patriotic action in the~ 
future it will take the keen edge off them a little that 
they have been ignored in the past. 4S 

20574. (Sir Frederick Darley:). Was Mr. Langman 
there >—He went out for a month at the end to see his- 
hospital actually working, but his only son was in ad- 
ministrative charge of it. The only son, I may say, got’ 
some decoration given him, but that he deserved for his- 
own efforts, quite apart from the fact that his father had! 
fitted out the hospital. 
whole thing was given as a going concern to the Govern- 
ment without the Government being charged a penny. 


end of that time he gave the tents and drugs and every- 
thing, so that some thanks were due to him. 


20575. (Chairman.) It was taken over by the Govern- 


20576, (Sir Frederick Darley.) Was it a surgical: 
hospital as well as a field hospital ?—We supposed we 
would get more surgical than medical cases, but when: 
we came to Bloemfontein we found there were nothing 
but medical cases. Later, I believe they got a large’ 
number of surgical cases when they went to Pretoria. 

20577. (Chairman.) The medical service itself was: 
short-handed ?—It was very short-handed, and I think 
that could hardly be helped with such a demand as- 
there was. 


At the end of nine months thes 
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20578. (Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal.) Do you 
consider that the arrangements and methods of the 
Medical Board were quite up to the requirements of the 
moment ?—I do not think they always were so. 1 think 
that the different hospitals varied very much according 
to the administrative capacity of the man who was in 
charge, and I think some were exceedingly efficient and 

I think some were not. 


20579. With regard to the supplies sent out and the 
medicines, were they not very much antiquated and 
obsolete in many cases ?—I think after the first pres- 
sure it* was all right—all the drugs and everything 
needed were there; .but during the first two months 
there was such a great pressure on the railway that 
I think many things were wanting which should have 
been there. Everything was wanting, in fact; all the 
conveniences, such as bedpans and things you really 
could not do without, you had to vamp up. 


20580. They had not given sufficient regard to the 
concentration of medicines; that is, to medicines in the 
concentrated form of capsules, and so on? —I never 
heard of their running short of actual drugs; I hearl 
of them running short of all sorts of accessories, such 
as bedpans and so on, but I never heard of drugs being 
actually short. 


20581. (Chairman.) That was only for the time when 
the railway was being opened up?—Exactly ; the rail- 
way was running at the time, and had been for two or 
three weeks, and the pressure upon it was extreme. 


20582. The single line had to bring up all the supplies 
also ?—Exactly. 


20583. You do not attribute any blame on that 
account ?—No, I think not; I think they did very well. 


20584. There were civil surgeons sent out by the 
Government. Were you satisfied with those you saw? 
—No, I thought they were a very mixed lot indeed ; 
they were sent out singly, and not asa hospital. The 
men in the hospitals were excellent, but as to the single 
surgeons who were sent out, each just to do any duty 
allotted to him with the troops, I believe many of 
them were men of drunken habits, and not of good 
character, and, on the other hand, some of them were 
splendid. I think the Government should have taken 
more pains to test their men. 


20585. (Sir George Taubman-Goldie.) I suppose it i3 
rather difficult to take out a number of competent sur- 
geons all having their own civil employment to give 
them a living ?—Yes, but I should imagine that if the 
thing was organised in time of peace it would not be 
difficult, if a roll was kept with a number of names upon 
it. 

20586. I know from experience the difficulty of getting 
even three or four really good men at a time?—I am 
sure it would be difficult if no preparation before- 
hand was made. 

20587. (Sir John Jackson.) It is the case that in the 
medical profession in the lower grades you find an 
unusually large proportion of unsatisfactory men ?— 
That is what I mean. 

20588. (Chairman.) Do you think. there might be a 
register 7—Yes, and some inquiry into a man’s character 
before his name was put on the register. 

20589. Do you think men would register themselves? 
—I think that if they understood that in time of war 
those men would get the preference, and that the pay 
would be good they would. 

20590. (Sir Frederick Darley.) I suppose you are 
aware that there is now an Advisory Board composed of 
some of the first men in the profession ?—Quite so; 
T should think that would quite meet the case, 

20591. (Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal.) As many 
able surgeons and doctors could have been procured 
from the colonies, say Canada, do you not think that 
under the particular circumstances of the moment it 
might have been well to have disregarded the rule that 
none were to be received into the Army except those 
who had actually passed examinations in the United 
Kingdom ?~Yes, it never struck me, 
would have been very wise to have done so. 
‘know they made that rule. . 

20592. There was a hard and fast rule that they must 
have passed examinations in the United Kingdom, and 
those, at any rate, from Canada must do so before they 
could be admitted into the regular Army ?—Well, it is 
very extraordinary. I never knew that before. 


20593. They are endeavouring to alter that now, but 
72¢. 


I did not 


but certainly it” 
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such was the case, although many would have been 
glad to have taken employment. 


Sir Arthur 
Conan Doyle. 


20594. (Chairman.) On the military side you wish to 24 Mar. 1903. 


speak to the spirit of the troops you saw in the hospi- 
tal?—Yes, their bearing was splendid. I never saw a 
case of malingering or anything of the kind during the 
whole time I was there, and I was particularly struck 
by the spirit of the Volunteers, which I thought was 
higher even than that of the Regulars. They seemed 
really keen to get back to their work, to get fit, and get 
back to the front. 


20595. Do you mean the Yeomanry }—The Yeomanry 
and the Colonial troops, the Canadians and Australians, 
were all equally good, and I think all South African 
Irregulars, too. 


20596. (Sir George Taubman-Goldie.) Even taking the 
Regulars, you would not say, considering that one 
always hears they are drawn from a lower class of the 
population, there was any bad spirit among them ?— 
No bad spirit, but I thought the others were more 
educated men, and knew more what the fight was about. 


20597. They had more intelligence /—Yes, quite so. 


_ 20598. (Chairman.) And the conclusion you came to 
was, that being able to get up good Volunteer troops a 
large standing army was not necessary?—I thought 
there was a strong argument for that from the exrellent 
stamp of men we were able to produce so rapidly. 


20599. (Sir George Taubman-Goldie.) Were these 
trained men?—The Yeomen seemed to pick it up. It 
was soon very difficult to tell which was the Recular 
and which was not. They all looked very fine soldierly 
fellows, and very keen at their job. 


20600. (Sir John Jackson.) Did you find the men of 
the Regulars of as good physique as the Volunteers 7— 
The physique of the Regulars was pretty good, because 
they had been well weeded out before that; the regi- 
ments were full of Reserve men, and I was much struck 
with their physique, they were splendid fellows. 


20601. Speaking generally, a large number of the 
Regulars would be recruited from a class which perhaps 
Joes not always feed very well ?—That is so, but on 
the other hand they had left all the weaklings behind, 
and they had called in their Reserves, so that the regi- 
ments were very fine regiments. 


20602. (Chairman.) But in this you are speaking 
more of the spirit of the man than of his performance 
in the field ?—Exactly. 


20603. You did not see so much of his performance 
in the field?—No; I saw two or three actions, but 
none of them were of great importance. 


20604. You would not be prepared to say that the 
Volunteer troops, good as they may have been in spirit, 
could do the work that the Regular trained Army could 
do #—No, I think as a civilian, I could not commit my- 
self to that statement ; but my general impression was 
that they did very well. 


20605. And, on the other hand, you want to have the 
best possible men! in the standing Army ?—Exactly ; it 
seems to me that if a man has got to be conveyed so 
far it is very bad economy to convey anything but a 
first-class man. 


20606. You would rather have half the numbers ?— 
Half the numbers, and double as good, certainly. The 
good men and the bad men each consume the same 
amount of food, and cost the same for arming and 
clothing, and it is very false economy to take anything 
but a good one. 


20607. Even if he went at twice the pay ?—That is so. 


20608. And you would insist on good shooting +I 
think that a man should be turned out of the Army if 
he is not 2 first-class shot ; I think that should be abso- 
lutely requisite, and everything else is subordinate to 
that. That is the conclusion I formed not from what 
I saw exactly, but I wrote a little account of the war, 
and I examined into a very large number of documents 
concerning it, and that was the conclusion I came to. 


20609. Have you come to the conclusion that the 
shooting was distinctly inferior to the Boer shooting? 
—Not on all occasions ; I think there was some evidence 
that there were occasions when it was better, but I 
should think that takine the average rate through the 
war it must have been inferior. 


20610. If you reduced the numbers of the standing 
Army in that way, you would have to have an extension 
of the Auxiliary Forces 1—Yes, a large ertension. 
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20611. (Sir George Taubman-Goldie.) Or you might 
have universal training when they were young lf you 
could possibly get it, but I do not see any Government 
going to the country with that cry. 

20612. Did they not say the same about the Education 
Bill of 30 years ago?—Quite so. 

20613. (Sir Frederick Darley.) After all, our rank and 
file did good work —Most excellent work. 


20614. Even at their present rate of pay, and with 
their present field of recruiting?—Yes, but I should 
think their shooting was very mixed ; they had a certain 
number of good marksmen amongst them, but a large 
number of men were practically useless as shots. 


20615. That is a question of training ? 


20616: (Chairman.) Is there any other point you 
would like to speak to?—I do not think there is any- 
thing that occurs to me. 


20617. (Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal.) We have 
had it in evidence that the instruments used by the 
Army Medical Officers were very far inferior to those 
of the civil surgeons out there; that they were an- 
tiquated, and not such as were recognised as proper 
at the present day for surgical operations ?—I could 
not speak on the point; our own were the very best 
procurable, but what the others had I do not know. 


20618. We have it in evidence, also, that the sanitary 
arrangements of some of the hospitals were very bad? 
—There, again, that would be talking about other hos- 
pitals, and I do not know. We were so hard worked 
in our own hospital that if we did get out for an hour 
the last thing we thought of was to go and look at any 
other hospital, and all we wanted was to get a little 
fresh air. I was confined very closely to my own hos- 
pital for those three months, 





20619. Had you an opportunity of forming an opinion 
of the services of the female nurses?—I think those 
nurses who got up to the front (I know nothing about 
those at Cape Town) were simply admirable, and I do 
not know what we should have done without them. 


20620. They did excellent service ?—Admirable ; and 
we had such confidence in them that when we had a 
really serious case, and the drugs had to be given at 
a certain hour of the night, we did not ask the orderlies, 
although they were good men; we knew the nurses 
were infallible, that they would never sleep, and were 
bound to do their duty. The orderlies sometimes made 
a mistake, but the nurses never, and we had the utmost 
confidence in them. They were splendid, #elf-sacri- 
ficing women. Only three of them were in our hos- 
pital, and I believe two of them are dead. There is 
one other small point I should like to mention, and 
that is that it was very strongly borne in upon me 
over that epidemic that any breach of sanitary law 
ought to be made a military offence; the soldier never 
recognises anything except a military offence. You 
may argue with him, and give him advice, and he will 
not do it; but if they had made the drinking of foul 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE : 


water (and I have seen the soldiers drink from the 
puddles by the wayside) a military offence, they would 
not have done it. No efforts were made to cut the 
thing off at the fountain-head, so as to prevent the 
men getting enteric; when they did get it, every 
effort was made to cure them, but no effort was made 
to stop them getting it, and as far as I know, right 
through the war there was no military order against 
drinking foul water, and no precautions of that sort 
were taken. We wanted preventive medicine very 
badly, I think, all through the campaign. 


20621. (Chairman.) Precautions were taken in cer- . 
tain cases; we had at least one witness who told us 
that precautions were taken in his regiment ?—I think 
it depended yery much on the Colonel; I think if he 
liked it was done, but there was no general order, I 
am convinced, as to boiling water. tp 


20622. (Sir Geerge Taubman-Goldie.) Do you not 
think it would be a simple thing to have interesting 
lectures given at the different recreation rooms at bar- 
racks, showing the microbes and impurities in water ?— 
I do not know that familiarity might not breed con- 
tempt. 


20623. In addition to the men, some of the younger 
officers know nothing about the danger of microbes ?— 
No; but I am quite sure that if the soldier was told 
he would be punished if he drank that water, he would 
take a direct interest in microbes then. 


_ 20624. We have had it on the highest authority that 
it was impossible to keep him from drinking it?—I 
think a military offence he will never commit. 


20625. (Sir John Jackson.) Do you think it would be 
an advantage if in time of peace you had something in 
the shape of a retaining fee for medical men in con- 
sideration of which in time of war you should have a 
call on their services?—I think a mere registry, with 
promise of employment under a high scale of wage, 
would do it without the retaining fee, and I think that 
money might be saved. 


20626. But a man gets on in his profession, and while 
he may be quite eager to go to war this year, five years 
hence he is in a good practice, and he does not feel 
inclined to go?—He need not bind himeslf to go, but 
he would put his name down, and he would have the 
refusal, and I think so many men would do that that 
you wold find you would have enough for your purpose. 


20627. Competent men?—You would have an oppor- 
tunity of examining into their antecedents and character 
a little if they put their names down on a registry. 


20628. But do you not think you would stand a 
chance of getting better men if under such an arrange- 
ment as I have suggested the Government could call 
upon men who in many cases would have had experi- 
ence and had got on in their profession ?—I think that 
He be ee ideal way, but the country seems to bo 
put to great expense over many things, and iti - 
tion if; it could: barafforded: Hd dv alae ae 

20629. (Chairman.) Is there anything more yo 
like to add?—I do not think sot $ ar aaa 


(After a short adjournment.) 


Major The Lord Lovart, C.B., 


20630. (Chairman.) We are aware that you raised a 
corps for service in South Africa, and we are anxious 
to have a few particulars with regard to that corps if 
you have no objection ?—Should I give the facts with 
regard to. raising it first of all? 


20631. If you please ?—Immediately after Magersfon- 
tein I went to the War Office and asked permission to 
take out 10 or 12 gentlemen and 50 or 60 Highland 
stalkers for the purpose, being attached to the different 
brigades and divisions of the army in South Africa with 
a view to utilising their developed talent of using the 
spy-glass. The War Office declined my offer, and said I 
must produce a unit of 100 men or more units of 100 men 
each, and that they did not want any specialists to be 
used in that particular fashion. I accordingly raised two 
units of 126 men each, and as a matter of fact we went 
out 269 strong. We went out to South Africa and re- 
mained out there for 18 months. The first contingent 
took part in the advance from Bloemfontein to Pretoria 
and to Diamond Hill, then in the Wittebergen fighting 
and all through the earlier chases of De Wet in the 

Orange River Oolony. In June Lord Kitchener sent 


D.8.0., called and examined. 


me home to raise another lot of men, and I took out a 
second lot of just under 300. 


20632. In June of which year?—June, 1901. They 
landed early in July, 1901. The first contingent thert — 
returned home. On the 20th September of the same 
year Colonel Murray, who was the Commanding Officer, 
was killed, and there were heavy casualties, and a 
further draft of 130 men were sent out in November, 
1901, making the strength up to 360 men or there- 
abouts. The second and third contingents remained 
out till the end of the war, landing in this country in © 
August, 1902. 

20633. What were the class of men you got?—The 
class of men were ghillies as a whole. We aimed at 
about 30 per cent. of stalkers, and I suppose we had 
between 20 and 30 per cent. of either bond fide stalkers 
or their sons, and I should say something like 35 per — 
cent. of men thoroughly trained in the use of the tele- 
scope, and with several years experience of it. 


20634. That was your specific object in view 7—Yes. 
20635. When the War Office told you that you must 
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form units, did that mean that instead of being scouts 
they were to be used as ordinary Yeomanry /—Yes, 1 
took that to be what they meant. We asked leave to be 
attached to the Highland Brigade for scouting purposes, 
and we were permitted to be attached to the Highland 
Brigade for scouting purposes, but the general idea as 
to using these men, and the way [ considered they ought 
to have been employed was by being attached to general 
staffs, to the artillery, and the advanced guards, where 
they would have opportunities for using their tele- 
scopes. Instead of that they were confined just to the 
one brigade. 


20636. And were used as ordinary soldiers ?>—Yes, but 
they were used in the main for advanced guard and 
scouting work. 


20637. That was done, I suppose, by the authorities 
in South Africa 1—Yes, 


20658. But as far as the organisation in this country 
was concerned, it was a unit /—It was a unit similar to 
any other unit.. We got no extra grant for telescopes, 
although I tried for it. The second time I went out I 
was given a grant of telescopes. 


20639. How were you equipped ?—In the same way as 
ordinary yeomen ; we had very nearly the same grant 
as the Yeomen, although it was not quite so high. 


20640. And were armed with the rifle ?—The rifle and 
bayonet . 


20641. You had no difficulty in getting the number of 
men you required ?7—No, we had about 1,200 applica- 
tions the first time, about 900 the second, and 300 or 400 
the third—about three or four times as many as we 
wanted each time. 


20642. So that you could make a selection ?—Yes, we 
were able to make a selection. 


20643. And they were practically picked men ?—Yes. 


20644. And as a matter of fact they were used for 
acouting purposes /—Yes. 


20645. Do you still attach great importance to the use 
of the telescope Yes, I do very strongly, but I think 
that to develop it to its furthest point would be on the 
three lines I indicate. (1) Attached to staff; (2) at- 
tached to artillery; (3) attached for scouting and out- 
posts. The manceuvres are now in such extended order 
that it is impossible to see with the ordinary Zeiss glass, 
unless you are an expert with the telescope, to the full 
extent when the fighting is on anything like open 
ground—to see the extent and movements of your own 
forces and the enemy. Fighting is often carried 
on over 12 miles front. With the telescope in South 
Africa we have often distinguished single horsemen up 
to a distance of 14 miles on account of the clearness of 
the air, and moving bodies of men up to 20 miles. 


20646. You would not be able to do that in this 
country ?—No, but you would be able to tell moving 
bodies of men from the top of a hill with no mirage and 
with the light of the sun behind you, up to great dis- 
tances. You would not do it in England, but you 
might do it miles off in Scotland, where the air is 
clearer. I do not know about that in this country, but 
in South Africa I am certain of those two distances 
stated. With regard to the artillery, I think it would 
be a very strong point for two special reasons, and the 
first is on account of this, that undoubtedly on a great 
many occasions the telescope was able to point out what 
the gunners, with Zeiss’s, did not see themselves, and 
as proof of that on all occasions when we acted with 
gunners, if we went into action with the same artillery- 
men, they asked for some of our spiers to be attached ; 
they always reported that the spiers did good 
work. As well as for finding the adversaries it was very 
useful in seeing that the advancing infantry on our own 
side was not shot into, as occurred on very many occa- 
sions in South Africa; I should think that almost every 
man would say that in every fourth or fifth fight they 
had seen shells being fired into the advanced columns 
of our own infantry. That arises from the range of 
the guns being so large, and from the fact that the 
artilleryman is busy firing his guns, and he fires at what 
he sees. Our men were no doubt able to get a more 
extended view, and having nothing to do with the work- 
ing of the guns, thev were able to watch the movements 
of other troops and prevent the infantry or cavalry on a 
flank movement being fired into. I may mention as an 
example that on one particular day, at a small fight at 
Wit Kop, Heilbron, a hill taken three times, each 
time our men were driven off by our own fire by separate 
guns, by the 5 inch first of all, then by the horse artil- 
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lery, and finally by the field artillery acting in different Major 
parts of the field. The hill was taken by the Scottish 7/e Lord 
Yeomanry at one time; then the Bushmen were driven Lov ut, c.B, 
back, and it was taken again by the Scottish Yeomanry. _. D.S.0. 

I put that as an example to show you how often errors , 4 Mav. 1903 
were made in shelling our own troops, which I Bian 8 Sie 
would be avoided by the use of the telescope. » Finally, 

for the further use of the telescope it. was useful for 

scouting and advanced guard work, and also for out- 

posts. With the great range of the telescope you are 

able to see movements before they are absolutely de- 

veloped, and in South Africa it was specially useful in 

connection with the habit of the Boers in laying traps 

for the advanced guard; as a rule, Boers were much 

more readily caught at six to seven miles off than when 

we were at about 3,000 to 4,000 yards, because by that 

time if they were going to lay a trap they were in 

their places. By detecting them at seven miles off you 

had seen them before they imagined that they could be 

seen, and the trap was seen in the process of formation. 


20647. That a man with a telescope could do/—Yes, 
and the men with the Zeiss (the Boers being armed 
with Zeisses themselves) only got out of sight when 
they were able to see men coming, but the man with 
a telescope, being able to see further than that, there- 
fore could detect them. In the same way we have 
often seen Boers with Zeisses riding from a dis- 
tance, get on the top of a hill, and creep over the 
top and spy with their Zeisses into camp at four or 


‘five miles off, thinking they could not be seen, which 


was a definite proof that the telescope could more 
readily pick them up. I should like further to add in 
that particular line that I am absolutely certain of one 
thing, and that is that it is no good giving telescopes 
to untrained men. Outside the 35 per cent. I told 
you of we had a certain number of those Zeisses and 
opera glasses, and we invariably served these out 
with very much better effect to the men who had not 
had previous training. A man cannot learn in the 
course of a month or two accurate spying with the tele- 
scope 

20648. How long do you thiuk it takes to train a man 
with the telescope ?—I should say is would mean several 
months to make him better than a man with a Zeiss— 
six or seven months, but I think men improve up to 
10 or 12 years’ work. I have never met an amateur 
whom I should consider equal to a first-class stalker. 


20649. How would you propose to get a sufficient 
amount of training, except from the men who actually 
take it up as their work?I think there is only one 
way, and that would be by retaining fees. 


20650. A retaining fee to stalkers?—A retaining fee 
to a certain number of men who had done well in the 
past, or a retaining fee to stalkers or ghillies if they 
joined any corps on the principle of the reservists. 


20651. Supposing you went outside of the stalker or 
ghillie, so much training would be required, that you 
could scarcely devise a system ?—I do not think so, for 
the telescope to be valuable. With Zeiss glasses men 
could undoubtedly improve themselves rapidly by 
practice, but with the telescope my opinion is—and I. 
know a great many men who have been out there always 
held the same views, and all my squadron leaders, I 
know, held the same views—that it is not worth whue 
giving a man a glass in the hope that he would train 
himself in a few months, but that it was better to give 
him a Zeiss, which he can quickly learn, and let him 
work on with that. 


20652. I was thinking more of the future ; you intend 
to have a corps raised /—Yes. 


20653. You have got authority to raise one ?—I have 
got them raised now; I have got a thousand men. 


20654. Are they in the same proportion as to the 
men who can use the telescope /—Not in the same pro- 
portion, but I have got, I should think, at least 15 per 
cent. of first-rate men with the telescope. I may have 
others I do not know about that I have recruited, but 
in all cases where I got the chance of having a man 
with the telescope I took him at once. 


20655. With the majority of the regiment do you pro- 
pose to try to train them for ine telescope ?—No, I do 
not think you could train them for the telescope to be 
proficient. The essential things you have to teach your 
spiers to be experts in are to be able to catch up large 
masses of men at great distances, which one cannot do 
if you are only training them in Scotland with small 
bodies of men. The next point is, of course, to get them. 
into the habit of making accurate reports and know- 
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ine ‘sufficient about military work to be able to follow 
the ordinary rules as to the number of men passing a 
given object in a certain time, and that sort of thing, 
which, of course, I could train them in, and I intend to 
do. And, thirdly, one of the most important points is to 
train them with guns, in order to be able to tell by 
very accurate spying where shells are bursting, which 
you cannot do unless you have opportunity of training 
with artillery. 


20656. And the men who would do that work would 
be your 15 per cent. +~Yes. 


20657. I was referring to the rest of the regiment. 
Would you. endeavour to instruct. them in the 
use of the telescope at all?—No, because I should have 
enough for my own use in the 15 per cent., and, of 
course, if J was given any grant of telescopes, or any- 
thing like that, I certainly would do so, but I would 
not be able to do it at the present moment. 


20658. Would there not be the difficulty, even if you 
had a grant of the instruments, in finding time to 
educate the men ?—Certainly, but I should like to let 
them have the telescope to use in their own time. 


20659. You think they could teach themselves in that 
way 7—I do not think it would be a very popular move 
in the Highlands with regard to the deer of the neigh- 
bouring proprietors, but it could be done in that way. 


20660. As a matter of education you think it could be 
done ?—I think, certainly. 


20661. Because a man could teach himself ?—yYes, 
they have all got the idea of it in the Highlands, 
because they are talking with stalkers and ghillies, and 
those people who go to the hill, and even if we took 
every ghillie that went out in employment, and 
gave him a glass, he would, instead of leading a 
pony, and not having a glass, use the glass and spy most 
of the time. If a ghillie gets a glass he will always 
spy most of the time, as it is an interesting pursuit. 


20662. Your corps as it is now organised is to act as 
a unit in the same way as you did in South Africa ?— 
Yes, two regiments of Yeomanry. 


20663. And not, as you originally intended, as scouts 
pure and simple?—No. I did not bring up that idea 
before the War Office in my return. I simply asked for 
permission to raise two Yeomanry regiments because I 
did not think that they cared for anything except units. 


20664. Do you think, from your experience in the 
war, that two regiments of the size of your present 
corps could be usefully employed in connection with 
the Army as scouts P—Well, you see you always get over 
this difficulty of using special scouts in this way, that 
it is so manifestly hard on horses; the advanced guard 
takes about one-third to a half more out of horses than 
any other work, and therefore in the ordinary practical 
work of a campaign you have got to have a certain 
roster on which men do their turn of advanced 
guard and of scouting work. You have perhaps yout 
cavalry screen, which everyone takes their turn in, 
and you have your advanced scouts in front of 
your cavalry screen. Those advanced guards employ 
a great number of men, and the men having to go enor- 
mous distances to the flanks, they go very much further 
than the others, and they take tremendous exertion out 
of their horses, and therefore would not be able to 
come up to time unless special arrangements were made. 
As a rule, although they may give certain regiments 
preference for advanced guard, they have got to put in 
other regiments when the original regiments’ horses 
are done. 


20665. You think what is required is a body of 
scouts belonging to each regiment ?—I think you ought 
to have trained scouts, certainly ; there ought to be 
men specially trained in connection with each regi- 
ment. I think there ought to be a body of scouts. I 
do not know if you are arguing now on our existing 
methods, or on what our methods should be. 


20666. I was thinking more of what they should 
be?—I am personally of opinion that if you had 
a properly organised body of scouts you ought to have 
them quite separate from the regiments, and get the 
advantage of the talent which we have in the Highlands, 
in Australia for trackers, which is most important, 
and fine riders like the South African men. I would 
haNe af Ppscial necogbiped scouting corps composed of 

are accustomed to,such work, and wh 
naviie! adaptability to tha particular Tpeehalteee or 
ree d have to equip them differently, and you would 
ave to give them two horses apiece, probably, and 
everything else in keeping with that, officers included. 


EVIDENCE: 


20667. And attach: bodies of them to every. force as it 
was required /—Yes. . 

20668. (Lord Strathcona and Mount’ Royal.) What 
was the class of horses you had for your scouts ?—We 
just got them from the remount depét as we could draw 
them. 


20669. What size of horses ?—They really ran to every 
size. There was absolutely no system about the issue 
of remounts. We were supposed to get what they called 
at one time Yeomanry cobs, and the cavalry were sup- 
posed to have rather larger horses than the Yeomanry, 
but as a matter of fact it really meant the class of horse 
they had got on hand in the depdts. 


20670. What would be the usual weight of your men? 
—I could not give you a certain answer as to that, but 
they are heavy men; the chest measurements are very 
high. ; 


20671. So that they really ought to have a strong, 
wiry horse for the work?—Yes, they are distinctly 
bigger men than the ordinary cavalry regiment. 


20672. (Chairman.) But the corps you are raising 
now is not intended to take the place you have been 
describing in the Army system ?—No, I have not been 
asked to do that ; of course, I shall personally develop 
the scouting side, because I think that is what my men 
are adapted to. I shall develop that more than any 
other line, and I have informed some officers at the 
War Office of my intention of doing that, and I think 
they believe that sound. I shall work on those parti- 
cular lines specially, rather than trying to make them 


a smart parade regiment, which they would never be. 


20673. Do you think the Yeomanry force is the best 
for the particular purpose of scouting, rather than the 
regular forces—part of the Army ?—No, I think Regu- 
lars would be much better; I think there is nothing 
requires higher training and more strict discipline than 
scouting work, and I do not see how you can get. that in 
perfection outside the Regular Army.. You may have 
individually excellent men, but I think you would be 
very liable always to break down, both through lack of 
military knowledge and through not strict enough dis- 
cipline. i 

20674. You think that the work of your corps in 
South Africa has proved the advantage of the system, 
and that the system ought to be adopted in the Regular 
Army ; the system of training scouts ?—Yes. 


20075. But nothing of that kind has been done 
hitherto?—-No. I think it would be an excellent thing 
if they gave bounties, or by some method tried to attract 
the men into the Army who would make the finest 
scouts. I am certain if they could get that done it 
would improve ihe Army very largely, and if they had 


a first-rate scouting corps the different classes I con- — 


sider the best would be our Highlanders, the New Zea- 
landers, and Bushmen for tracking purposes, and per- 
haps your Western Canadians, who have magnificent 
sight and knowledge of horses. 


20676. The only disadvantage I see is that you would 


take away all the stalkers from the deer forests ?—Yes, — 


you would, no doubt, but I am afraid you would not 
get them to go. 


20677. (Sir John Jackson.) Are your men mostly 


raised in the same district ?—All over the Highlands, — 


the Northern Highlands chiefly. 

20678. Any from the west?—Yes, I had a good many 
men from the west. Sir Arthur Ord, the owner of 
North Uist, brought 20 men with him who did very 
well. It is rather against one’s general opinion of the: 
West Coast, but I am quite prepared to say, as to the 
50 men in all that I had from the West Coast, that 
they were as good as any men I had. 

20679. The general impression is not so ?—That is so. 


20680. (Sir Frederick Darley.) Did you enlist any men 
in the colony ?—None. : 

20681. All here ?—AII in the Highlands. 

20682. (Chairman.) You have a heading here, in your 
précis, “Imperial Yeomanry, with special regard to 


officers and organisation of the force.” What have yow 


to say about that?—The first point I wished to men- 


tion was the question of Yeomanry officers, the difference 


of stamp. I do not know if you care for me to go into: 
that—between the first and second classes of Yeomanry 
officers who went out. 


20683. Do you mean the first and second contingents?’ 


=Oy. es. . 
20684. We have, of course, had a good deal of evi- 
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dence with regard to that question?—And the number 
of officers who were sent home as useless? 

20685. Yes, we have had evidence as to that ?—And 
the points with regard to how those officers were se- 
lected, or if there was any selection? 


Yeomanry. As well as that, you have hard and fast re- = Mfayor 
guiations now, that they have got to do a course at he Lord 
Aldershot and a course of a month with the Yeomanry Lovat, ¢.B., 
or with a Regular unit in their firsb two years. Do 
This prevents your men of the second class — od Man 


20685. Yes, we have heard a good deal about that >— 
And that the regiments. out there had practically 
nothing to say to any men who applied being given an 
officer’s berth; I mean that the officers who were 
actually serving in South Africa had nothing to say to 
a man who had gone home from their regiment to this 
country, and who then applied for an officer's position 
at the building here. 


_ 20687. Are you speaking of the men in the first con- 
tingent /—To take an example, I had a man who went 
home from me—a completely worthless fellow 


20688. (Sir Geogre Taubman-Goldie.) Do you speak of 
the private soldier?—Yes; and who applied for an 
officer’s position in the second contingent of 
Imperial Yeomanry. As far as we could judge 
out there, practically any man who applied who 
had been in South Africa before was at once given 
a commission. I had a special arrangement with the 
War Office in writing that I should select my own 
officers, and that kept me perfectly safe, and I never 
got anyone except I wanted him. As I say, I knew 
a case of one of my own men, and I know a great many 
other cases that I heard of by word of mouth. This 
man who went home from me asked me to recommend 
him for an officer, and I said I could not, but he came 
out with another lot almost immediately as an officer. 


20689. As an officer ?—Yes. 


20690. (Chairman.) We have had a good deal of 
evidence of that kind?—I need not go into that point 
-further. Besides that 184 officers who were sent off 
up to June, 1902, as undesirables, each regiment prac- 
tically had officers who were completely worthless, and 
could not be taken on trek ; they used to be left in the 
different headquarters for superintending baggage an 
stores, and that sort of thing. The number really was 
very considerable of officers who were worthless, and 
that is the point I wish to bring out. 


20691. That did not affect you ?—No, because I made 
the stipulation before I went out the first time, in 
writing from the War Office, that no officer should be 
sent me unless I wanted him. 


20692. You went home to get a second contingent ?— 
Yes, out for the third contingent the officers were 
selected for me by men whom I appointed to select 
them for me. 


20585. (Sir Frederick Darley.) Were your officers 
from the Regular forces?—I got as many as I could 


from the Regulars; I got two in each contingent from 
the Regulars. 


20694. (Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal.) How 
many men had you in your first contingent 7269. 


20695. And the largest number altogether you had? 
—I had never more than 360 in the field together. The 
other pdint I should like to bring out with regard to 
the organisation of the Yeomanry officer is the point 
of ordinary home service. I have just been raising a 
regiment, and from inquiry in other regiments it seems 
certain that you have to take two classes of 
officers. You have first of all got to take your officers 
from the men of influence in the country, and the men 
financially sufficient to be able to help your squadrons 
to go, and, secondly, you want to get the other officers 
who, if it comes to war, would be ready to help, and 
who would really do the work of the squadron, and who, 
as a rule, are not so rich. At the present moment by 
the regulations one is given the same number of officers 
practically as in a cavalry regiment, but I think it 
would be advisable if the numbers of officers in the 
Yeomanry were increased. In the first place a sufficiency 
of officers in the Irregular forces is more necessary than 
in the Regular forces, as the discipline is not so 
high, and non-commissioned officers less effective, and 
then in time of peace, if you are able to have rather more 
officers, it lessens the expenses in the regiments, At 
the present moment the system is gone on that no atten- 
tion is paid to the fact that you have these two different 
classes of officers, and the result is that-you can get your 
men of position easily enough, they can afford it, but 
with the equipment they have to provide themselves with 
and the cost of the annual training, and so on, the 
16s. 8d. that thesuhalterns get does not cover it, and 
therefore you are not able to get the number of poorer 
ofhcers whom it would be advantageous to get into the 





your poorer men you want to get in—coming, because 
chey cannot get away very often for the time to do this. 
My opinion is that if you could pay them a little better 
for these classes and make it easier for them during the 
time of training, you would get not only your landed 
gentlemen in and the people you must enlist, people 
of influence, but you would also get the poorer class, 
the large farmer class or the gentleman farmer, or the 
barrister without much money— a man with brains, but 
without means—and by paying him a Little higher for 
those different obligatory classes and courses you would 
make it worth his while to go to them, and therefore you 
would get him as an officer. There is no doubt about 1t 
that your landed proprietor and the person you put in 
for recruiting purposes of your regiment is not always 
much aid once you have your Yeomanry regiment going, 
and therefore you want as well younger men perhaps 
to carry on the business, and you can only get that if 
you are not tied up in any way, and if the point of 
finance is no bar. Iam thoroughly in favour of courses, 
and I think the more courses the better, but you must 
make them easy for the poorer men who attend them. 
20596. (Chairman.) All these officers are Volunteer 
officers, and not officers of the Regular Army ?—Yes, 
these are all Yeomanry officers I am referring to now; 
I am just talking of the organisation of the Yeomanry. 


20697. In peace time ?—Yes, 


20698. On service, I suppose, you would look forward 
to having Regular officers among them, too?—There is 
no doubt that the Yeomanry regiments do well with the 
Regular officers, because they have the training. I am 
absolutely convinced, because I have trained three 
eeparate lots, that you an train men as quick as you 
like in a very few months to be as. good as you ever 
get them up to the stage which you oannot get beyond 
without strict discipline. You cannot train officers in 
two or three months, it takes many months before they 
really become so that you can trust them to do work. 


20699. Would you not hope to get into the Yeomanry,, 
even in peace time, officers who had served in the Re- 
gular Army?—I daresay there might be a certain 
number. 


20700. But that would not be sufficient backbone ?— 
I do not think so; if you could get them it might, but 
«ao you think you would get them in sufficient quantity ? 


20701. I was asking you?—TI beg pardon. I do not 
think you would. I do not feel qualified to offer an 
opinion upon that, because I really only know northern. 
Yeomanries, and just casually about Yeomanries from 
the south, and it has not been my experience yet from: 
what I met in South Africa that there were a great 
number of Regulars. A few fashionable regiments un- 
doubtedly had them, such as the Bucks Yeomanry. 


20702. Of course, in the emergency in South Africa 
the Regular officers were not available probably +—No, 
and therefore they would not be in any future war. 


20703. (Lord Strathcona and ALount Royal.) You speak 
of giving somewhat higher pay ; what rate of pay would 
you consider sufficient to induce the class of men you 
mention to enter?—I think they must first of all get 
the whole of their equipment free. 

20704. (Sir George Taubman-Goldie.) How much does 
that come to ?—It depends chiefly on the clothing—£32 
is the minimum, I think. 

20705. To be renewed how often ?—It very much de 
pends on the smartness of the corps, and those things. 

20706. On the average P—I have only started my regi- 


ment, and I do not know. I have never been in the 
Yeomanry before. 


20707. Following up Lord Strathcona’s question, you 
could not say what the annual cost of your proposal 
would be per regiment ?—No, I have not calculated it 
out. I could answer your question, perhaps, in another 
way, namely, that as a rule, in regiments, I have heard 
that it costs a subaltern about £40 a year. 


20708. (Sir Frederick Darley.) What are they paid? 
—Some get 6s. 8d. a day and 10s. grant. 


20709. What would you make the pay ?—I think I 
should raise it by another 10s. or s0O—give them #7 
more, and they should get their equipment clear, and 
I should give a contingent grant to the commanding: 
officers, so as to cover prizes, band, etc., which at the 
present moment come out of the officer’s pocket. 
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20710, And you think that by giving that additional 
pay you would attract the men ?—Yes ; so many of them 
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heir pay which they draw at their course goes to this 
A at That is what so many officers complain. 


20711. (Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal.) You 
spoke of the uniform. Did you find the clothing sup- 
plied of good quality ’—Yes, first-rate. 


20712. Were you satisfied with the boots ?—Yes, first- 
rate. We supplied our men with boots in the first 
instance. 


20715. We heard a great deal about the quality of the 
boots ?—I could not say about boots, but the clothing I 
should say was good. I do not know about boots for 
this reason, that we supplied our own boots to the men 
when they first went out. 


20714. Do you consider that two pairs of boots or shoes 
were sufficient for the year/—My acquaintance with 
facts of that sort is small on active service. We drew 
boots without any rule. If so many men wanted boots, 
they just got them; therefore, I am afraid I did not 
keep statistics. I could not give an opinion of any 
value, but the clothing, taken throughout, and ths 
accoutrements were excellent. 


20715. (Chairman.) Have you anything else to say 
about the organisation ?—No. 

20716. You also have a note here in your précis, 
“Some headings under which public moneys have been 
wasted in South Africa.” What have you to say on that 
point?—I thought of mentioning one or two headings 
which specially came before me. The first one, which 
no doubt. you have had particulars about, was the pay to 
the native leaders and drivers of oxen. 


20717. I do not think we have had that before ?—The 
natives at the beginning of the war were paid 
at the rate of £4 a month for a driver and the ordinary 
rate of pay in the colony\ for ihis class of 
native before the war was something like £3 
to £4 a year, with perhaps a couple of sheep and 
a small amount of mealies. This pay of £4 for the 
drivers went on till February, 1901, and then 
by order the rate of pay was lowered. I may say that 
from personal observation the natives have not the 
least idea of the value of money. Every South African 
I ever spoke to on the subject, and I spoke to a very 
great number of large employers, including men in Kim- 
berley, and farmers, were flabbergasted at the rate of 
wages paid. The number of drivers of those ox wagons 
was very considerable, and: the sum wasted was there- 
‘fore a large one. My opinion is, and it was the opinion 
of many of the people out there, that if you had paid 
drivers a half, or even a third, of the amount, you 
would have got equally good men. A large number 


who were supposed to be good drivers were totally 
unskilled. 


20718. (Sir George Taubman-Goldie.) Can you fre- 
member when that pay of £4a month started *—No, but 
it was there when I arrived in March, 1900, and it went 
on to February, 1901. I understood it started from the 
beginning of the war. 


20719. That is your impression ?—Yes. 


20720. (Sir Frederick Darley.) The transport officers 
were responsible for that, were they ?—No, it was the 
people who made the contracts at the beginning, I pre- 
sume. 


20721. Who were they ?—I do not know ; we only took 
the orders given us to pay the £4, and we paid it. I 
presume it was the advisers as to the contracts at the 
beginning of the war. 


20722. (Chairman.) Where did you get the natives 
from ?—I do not know in the early stages where the 
natives were got from, but in the later stages, when we 
had to get natives ourselves, when everyone had to im- 
press them more or less, we used to go to certain spots 
where there were native agencies, and the way they did 
at Dordrecht, for instance, was that they paid so much 
to the head chief, and he provided so many natives; I 
think the rate was 10s. a man produced, and they came 


down and practically served in forced labour until the 
thing was finished, 


20725. Were those men paid £4 a month 7—_No, that 
was in the latter stages, os ke it the men all through 
were paid on the same ping nla We used to be sent 
out with raw drivers, We used to go to the transport 
and requisition for so many drivers. 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE: 


20724. You got them from the transport ?—Yes, un- 
less you could pick a man up on the road ; you saw a 
big native on the road, and asked him to come and drive 
for you. 

20725. The men you paid £4 to you got from the 
transport, and they got them from the contractors /— 
Not all from the transport; we very often picked them 
up; you would go to the transport if you did not know 
where to get natives. 


20726. Did you pay £4 to the men you picked up on 
the road ?—Yes, for drivers that was the standing wage. 


20727. (Sir George Taubman-Goldie.) When you say 
you picked them up what do you mean?—You might 
see a man at a native kraal, and you would give hima 
pot of jam, and ask him to come, and he would very 
likely take it on at once. To show how little they knew 
about money, they used to pay up to 50s., or £2 for a 
single spur, which is always a native’s delight to have 
on his feet. 


20728. (Chairman.) The reason I asked the question 
was that those men you did get from the transport were 
contractors’ men—the men the transport got under some 
contract ?—I could not tell you, but I should not think 
so, because they were always looking about for men, 
and I think they just picked them up as we did, 


20729. Were not the oxen contracted for?—That is 
different; I do not talk about Julius Weil’s contract, 
and that I know nothing about. I talk about the regi- 
mental transport, our mule wagons, and so on. 


20750. How were the mules provided? Were they 
not by contract, too?—No. The mules and mule 
wagons belonged to the Government. The ox trans- 
port which was arranged for by Julius Weil was, 
believe, at first paid for at the rate of so much a day 
and so much a span, and there were certain iniquitous 
rules to the public cost about that; if they were over 
driven they used to be filled up by looted oxen. The 
mules were regimental transport, and the regiment 
had to get drivers somewhere, either from the trans- 
port or by picking them up from the road. 


20731. And it was those you had to pay £4 to?—Yes. 


20732. (Sir Frederick Darley.) Do you know what the 
contractors paid for the drivers of the oxen? Did they 
pay £4?—If it was Julius Weil, he certainly would not. 
The common rate of wages before the war I know, and 
during the war at different farms, was from £2, in 
some cases to £5 and £4 and £5 per year, with a sheep 
every now and then and mealies. 


20733. (Sir John Jackson.) Do you think that in all 
cases the chiefs were paid ?—I will not give that as an 
opinion. 

20734, But in many cases ?—I am sure that it is the 
only way to get natives, 


20735. I know several cases where large numbers of 
men were got without a single sixpence being paid to 
the chief, not for fighting purposes ?—I only just speak 
of instances I know about. I do not offer the informa- 
tion in a general way, but it is the common plan to 
get natives in that way. 


20736. (Chairman.) Have you any other instance ?—I 
thought I would bring up the instance of the kit that 
was given to us—the unsuitableness of certain kit which 
was issued. To take one iter of the wastage of 
money in that way: they issued a hay net for South 
Africa, and they continued to issue it to the end of 
the war or within a very few months of the end of the 
war; and also a shoe case. Now, no man ever carried 
a hay net in South Africa, because there was no hay. 
When I came home for my second contingent I said, “T 
do not want any hay nets,” but they told me I should 
take them out, and I did. In the same way no man 
ever wore a shoe case after the first three days out from 
home, and everyone must have known that, and they 
knew it at the War Office. I sent back a report myself 
on the subject, which was acknowledged. There were 
several other useless articles, breast-plates, and so on, 
which were issued with a lot of horse trappings for 
each horse, and which were generally thrown away on 
arrival in South Africa. There was no good dragging 
them about in a wagon. That is just an instance of 
the way money is wasted, through lack of communica- 
tion from here to the front, or from the front back, or 
not paying attention to communications, 


20737. These unsuitable articles were simply thrown 
away ’—Yes, or returned into store out there. if you 
were on the veld when you got a brand new lot of 
men sent you, you would throw the useless articles 
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away. With the second contingent Lovat’s Scouts 
the useless rubbish was put into store, but as to the 
third contingent, we dropped a lot of kit; we were 
trekking hard, and we could not fill the wagons with 
rubbish. The third point I was going to bring up with 
regard to the wastage of public money, was the subject 
of Yeomanry pay. The Colonials had a paymaster 
attached to each corps, and the Yeomanry had not. it 
was by not having a regimental paymaster, I consider, 
that the Yeomanry pay-sheets got into a hopeless state 
of confusion. 


20738. (Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal.) Do you 
mean the loyal Colonials or those from over-sea as well ? 
—I think all the Colonials had a paymaster. I will not 
be absolutely certain that all of them had, but a great 
many Colonial corps had; in fact, all I met had one 
regimental or corps paymaster. 


20739. (Sir Frederick Darley.) The Australians had P— 
Yes, and the South Africans, but I do not know about 
the Canadians. 


(Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal.) They had a pay- 
master. 


20740. (Chairman.) But you had none?—No, no Yeo- 
manry regiment had a regimental paymaster. 


20741. Had you the system of the Army—the company 
officer ?—Yes, but in many cases he was a Yeoman 
raised by promotion, and he had not the slightest idea 
how to keep a pay list. It might easily happen that 
the sergeant went sick, and you would have no man 
competent in the squadron to keep a pay list at all. 
There were some gross cases that I knew of which oc- 
curred, and the method was very slack. The manage- 
ment at Cape Town in the late 1901 and early 1902 
seems to have been very moderate. It was very hard 
-to extract answers to letters, and there is an example 
in October of a gentleman in Mafeking by the name of 
Robinson, who raised about £1,400 on one of my com- 
pany accounts, and the company was charged with this 
amount right on to June, so that presumably the man 
had seven or eight months to get away or spend the 
money if he wished. 


20742. I do not quite understand how it was done ?— 


The system was so lax. He cashed a cheque 
on a company of Lovat’s Scouts, and signel 
it as being the officer commanding the com- 


pany ; the cheque was cashed as part of the Yeomanry 
account and charged to me; we could not get at it to 
explain that we had not had the money, and there was 
no system. If we had had a paymaster we could have 
detected errors instantly, and it could have been brought 
back and checked, and this man Robinson, presumably 
an officer, could have been got at immediately. As it 
was, we could only report to Pretoria and Cape Town, 
and then go out on trek for a month and come back to 
find that nothing was done. There is another example 


of how money apparently was lost or wasted; two cap- 


tains I know returned to their company and found their 
pay-sheets were for some reason or other balanced out 
£1,000 in their favour; they had paid all the men that 
there were, and they might have taken a cheque and 
walked away with the money. You cannot blame the 
Yeomanry officers, because many of them had never 
kept accounts. 


20743. (Sir George Taubman-Goldie.) There has been a 
Committee sitting in London upon that ?—Is it on this 
point ? 

20744. Yes, Lord Scarborough’s Committee ?—He is 
only auditing the accounts. 


20745. Yes, trying to put them in order?—Yes, but 
it is not a committee taking evidence and reporting, 
to correct mistakes in the future, and that is why I 
mentioned it here. 


20745: (Sir John Jackson.) Was this case of £1,000 
just an even £1,000?—When I say £1,000, I mean just 
about that. 


20747. Is it not a question of a clerical error ?—No. 


20748. (Sir Frederick Darley.) A combatant officer is 
not supposed to be an accountant P—No. 


20749. (Chairman.) Did the men have difficulty in get- 
ting their pay under those circumstances ?—Yes; cer- 
tainly Lord Scarborough is doing extremely good work, 
and any case you bring to his notice is dealt with at 
once. I do not think anyone can complain now. I 
can only speak from knowledge of my own men; I 
made complaints about some of my own men, and the 
complaints were at once listened to. To return to 
South Africa, and how impossible it was for officers on 
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trek to keep accounts or returns, when a column went 
away on trek for six weeks and came back, there was 
a whole file of documents waiting; we 
as 164 documents. when we came in for a day 
to attend to. 
of your provisions, refit, etc., so that you dealt out a 
few to some of the officers, who did not look at them, 
and out you went again for four more weeks. These 
blue papers were to the effect that John So-and-So 
had got £5 from the officer at the base, and 
please put it to his account. There are still 
accounts coming in from the other side which we 
never got at all. With pack mule transport you could 
not carry letters about, and they were simply dumped 
into your box, and you might not return to the same 
place for three or four months again. In the latter 
year no column stayed on the line for more than 36 
hours, and I do not think there can be any question that 
a regimental paymaster at a fixed base would havs 
saved the country large sums. 


20750. (Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal.) Did you 
make any suggestion to the War Office about having 
a regular paymaster?—No, because I saw in Lord 
Roberts’ statement before Mr. Akers Douglas’ Commit- 
tee that they proposed having it for the Regulars. 


20751. I do not mean now, but in the early part of 
the war?—No, I did not make any suggestion, and I 
have not since I came home, simply because I saw Lord 
Roberts had made some statement that he thought it 
would probably go back to the system of the regimental! 
paymaster, and if there is a paymaster for the Regulars 
there will certainly be one for the Yeomanry. Another 
point on the subject of wastage of public money is not 
remounts, but it is a branch of the same thing; in 
some of those departments there seems to be no sort 
of interchange of orders or responsibility in carrying 
out work. For example, about 6,000 horses, mares, 
and foals were near a place called Burgersdorp, and 
there was no apparent reason that they should not 
all have been used for His Majesty’s forces. They 
were good mares and young horses; there were few 
absolutely fit to ride at once without training, as 
the mares in South Africa, although broken to harness, 
were never broken to riding. These mares were all kept 
in this place, and apparently no one seemed gathislesly 
interested in the matter, and the remounts had them 
in charge; they were left to run over two or three 
small farms, and they gradually pined away and 
wasted from lack of food. No one was allowed to take 
what they wanted of those, and at the end of the war 
these 6,000 horses had diminished to about 700 or so. I 
only wished to quote that as an example of the way in 
which many things were not looked after, and through 
lack of officers to supervise and lack of system, thousands 
of pounds were thrown into the sea. 


20752. (Chairman.) Were these captured horses ?— 
They were cleared off farms ; I have seen perhaps 1,500: 
or 1,200 sent ‘o this farm in one drove. 


20753. And they were chiefly mares which would not 
have been used for cavilry 7—Yes, mares; but there was 
no reason why they should not be used; they only re-- 
quired to be broken and to get a little condition on, and 
they would have done as well as horses, but for some 
reason before the war the Boers did not ride mares, and 
it was supposed to be a sign that you were a poor man 
if you rode yoir own breeding stock. By the second’ 
year I know that every stallion in South Africa had 
been caught up; no mares were in foal, and therefore. 
all were fit to ride when conditioned. 


20754. (Sir George Taubman-Goldie.) During that 
time were you not in want of horses P—Yes, and I took 
them when I passed there, but I was not allowed to take 
them. I asked leave on one occasion, and I’ was 
refused. 


20755. That is how they were reduced in number ?— 
I do not think many did that, as there were only about 
three columns there, and later on the mares were not 
worth much, as they lost condition rapidly. I have 
no doubt the Boers helped themselves too. I only 
quote that as an example of many instances of stock 
being thrown away. I know thiat one brought in 
11,000 head of stock one day, and it would vanish down 
to 7,000 or 8,000, and by the time the selling began, 
with fictitious bargaining the public got short profits 
out of it I give that example of the 6,000 horses at 
Burgersdorp as a concrete example of what was going 
on in greater or less degree at various places, nut 
through the officers wishing to do injustice, but from 
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thers being too much work for an insufficient number 
and little system or co-ordination. 

20756. (Chairman.) Is there any other case ?—Those 
are the four headings in different lines of waste of 
money: 1. Transport. 2. Equipment. 3. Pay. 4. 
Lack of co-ordination of departments. 


20757. Is there any other point you wish to mention? 
—No. 


20758. (Sir John Hopkins.) With regard to the tele- 


scopes, were they the regular stalker telescopes that 
were supplied latterly P—Yes; we had a grant of tele- 
scopes given us by the Government for the second con- 
tingent, and the remainder of the telescopes I bought 
myself. The Government telescopes were quite useless ; 
one was a one-draw telescope, which was so weak in 
power that it was really not very much better than a 
Zeiss. I do not know what number of mInagnitude it was, 
but it was very much worse than the worst ghillie’s 
glass, and the other one when standing up was about 
oft. long, and no man could carry it about. The War 
Office did help us by giving us telescopes. 


20759. What would a good stalker telescope ‘cost ?— 
I should say you could get for £5 a very fairly good 
glass, what they call a keeper’s glass or ghillie’s glass, 
but we had to pay a good deal more at the time, be- 
cause there was a great rush for telescopes, and we 
could not even get a great many firms to offer for them. 


20760. They are those that pull out in sections ?— 
Three draws. 


20761. (Lord Stratheona and Mount Royal.) Had your 
men to pay for any portion of the clothing or other 
necessaries“supplied while they were on service ?—No. 


20762. It was all supplied by the Government ?—I 
take it you do not mean the original grant which was 
given to the men to begin with. The Yeomanry and 
Irregular corps at the beginning, were given a prant 
by Government for their horses, and for the men’s cloth. 
ing, and theso grants, of course, did not cover what 
the officers expended in equipping them, but they went 
in a very great measure towards doing so. After the 
initial expense of buying the horses and fitting out the 
corps, the men of my corps had no further expense. 


20765. We have been told, I think, by an officer of 
one of the Highland regiments—a Regular regiment— 
that his men had to pay for a good many other things, 
and, among others, for boots or shoes supplied ?— 
Yes, I know the Seaforths had to pay for hose-tops. 


Mr. J. B. Arxrys, 


20775. (Chairman.) You went out to South Africa 


for the “ Manchester Guardian,” in October, 1899 ?— 
Yes. 


20776. And you were in Natal ?—I 


was in Natal up 
to the relief of Ladysmith. 


20777. And then you went from Bloemfontein to 
Pretoria ?—Yes, with Lord Roberts, with a slight de- 
viation with General Ian Hamilton, to Lindley. 


20778. And after that?—After that I returned to 
England. 


20779. You have also had some experience of other 
campaigns, I think?—Yes; first of all in the Greek 
War against Turkey, I was on the Greek side; and 
secondly, I was attached to an American regiment of 
infantry in Cuba in the war against Spain, and I saw 
something of the fighting in Porto Rico, in the same 
way; and my third experience was not on active ser- 
vice, but during the Swiss manceuvres. 


20780. From these experiences there are certain 
points on which you are willing to give your opinion? 
—Yes. 


20781. In the first place, as to the rifles, do you 
think the rifle we had was defective %—I would not go 
so far as to say that, but I certainly found that in 
the hands of the ordinary soldier it was a slow-firing 
weapon compared with some others I have seen. For 
instance, it requires to be filled separately ; one puts 
in the cartridges one at a time, and I noticed incident- 
ally a good deal of carelessyess about that. The 
cartridges are made up, not in the neat little clips 
which the Boers used with the Mauser rifle, but in 
brown paper parcels, and one frequently saw that the 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE: 


20764. But it was not so-with your corps?—No}; nor. 
with any Irregular corps I know. Ra 


20765. Were your men drawn exclusively from the 
class of ghillies and stalkers in Scotland ?—Yes ; prac- 
tically entirely, with the exception of men like shoe- 
ing-smiths, tailors, and men from Inverness. 


20766. But you select them for their general intel- 
ligence, and for their keen sight, I suppose, too ?— 
Yes. 


20767. You had plenty who offered, and you were 
able to:select those you really wanted to have ?—Yes. 


20768. From what part of Scotland chiefly did you 
draw your men?—Just under 50 per cent. from Inver- 
ness-shire, then Ross was the next, Perth, and Suther- 
land, 1n that order. 


20769. Had you any from the West Coast?—Yes ; 
from the West Coast of Inverness I had a good many ; 
I had an officer who came from North Uist. 


20770. From Argyle?—No; very few from Argyle 
shire—not more than a dozen anyway. I had a good 
many from the West Coast of Inverness-shire, Skye, 
and the outer islands. ne 


20771. You consider it essential that there should 
be a body of scouts, well trained, attached to each 
division or brigade?—Yes; I think it is more impor- 
tant in the existing state of military affairs than ever 
to have a properly trained corps of scouts—men not 
taken from one class only. We could draw men like our 
own Highlanders, Canadians, Australians, and New 
Zealanders, who have particular characteristics, one 
man being good at using the telescope, another pecu- 
liarly fine eyesight, another a fine horseman or tracker, 
making among them a combination of all the points so 
essential for scouts. If you had some means of work- 
ing together all those picked men, you would haye a 
body of scouts unequalled in the world. 


20772. Having such a body of scouts adds greatly 
to the comfort and convenience of the other men ; 
that is to say, they are not always on the qui vive, ex- 
pecting that the enemy may be upon them; the scouts 
are looking out for them ?—Yes, 


20773. Had you any opportunity of acting with any 
over-sea Colonials as scouts ?—Yes. 


20774. And you found them to be good, intelligent 
men?—Yes; first-rate individually, and distinctly 
above the ordinary class of intelligence. I think our 
regiments were better in officers and the Colonials 
better in the initiative of the individual men. 


called and examined. 


brown paper parcels wore away with friction in the 
man’s pouch, and the cartridges would slip out. I 
often used to see the cartridges lying about on the 
veld after an action. 


20782. The pouches we have heard were defective ?— 
I suppose they were defective, too. 


20783. That may have caused some of it ?—Of course. 
As long as the magazine was being used, it was a rapid- 
firing rifle, but when the magazine was exhausted, 
of course the cartridges had to be put in one by one— 
an operation which takes up a certain amount of 
time, so that when the magazine is exhausted, for all 
purposes it is a slow-firing rifle. 

20784. With the clip?—I should say for a man who 
is not a highly-trained marksman the Mauser rifle is 
the best that could be obtained; but in talking to 
marksmen who had got used to our own rifle I found 
that they certainly preferred it with its defects, Some 
day I have no doubt whatever we shal] have an 
automatic rifle which will eject its own cartridges, and 
when using which a man will not have continually to 
change his position, as we do now. Each time a man 
wants to reload he must change his position, A man 
with an automatic rifle, which, of course, has not yet 
been brought to a high enough state of perfection, 
would be able, without changing his position—and it 
is essential that he should be in a comfortable position 
for accurate firing—to fire continually without exhaust- 
ing and worrying himself. The only question in my 
mind now is whether in the intermediate state in which 
we are at present, not having perfected the automatic 
rifle, the clip is not the best. Of course, the clip is 
very neat ; a man just puts it in and the five cartridges 
zre in place without putting them in individually ; on 
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the other hana tnere is the weight of the clip; and I 
have no doubt it will be superseded some day. My 
only point is whether in the intermediate stage it was 
not the most handy rifle for the average man. 


20785. (Sir Frederick Darley.) It has been said with 
reference to the clip as contrasted with our system of 
loading, that if you have the magazine fitted you have 
it ys in reserve, and you can load cartridge 
by cartridge independently of the magazine ; whereas, 
if you have the clip, you must always fire from your 
magazine ?—That is certainly so, but when we have 
held our magazine in reserve and have exhausted it, 
then it is extremely difficult to fill it quickly enough 
for rapid firing, and, of course, one might wish to go 
on; pouring a rapid fire into the enemy for an hour or 
two hours. I admit the advantage you describe, but I 
think the disadvantages overnde it. 


20786. (Chairman.) Is there any other defect you 
noticed ?—The other was rather in the use of the rifle ; 
the chief point in my mind is that I could not see 
anything really to be said for the keeping up, which was 
done so very generally in the Army, of volley firing. 
And I should like to say that I watched very carefully 
while I was with the Swiss Army the system which 
has, as it seems to me, all the advantages of volley 
firing without the defects. There they give the order 
for a company or a certain line of men to fire a volley, 
and when the order is given each soldier brings his 
rifle up to his shoulder, but he does not wait for another 
word of command ; when he has got the aim—which 
will probably be within two or three seconds—he fires ; 
whereas under our system—at least as it existed during 
a large part of the war—we give another word of 
command when the volley is to be fired—namely, 
“Fire.” Each man is waiting for that shout, which is 
an extremely distracting thing to wait for, and the 
result is, I think, that generally the man at this 
sudden shout, which distracts him, pulls bis aim off the 
object ; or, secondly, he fires without having got any 
aim at all; or, thirdly, he does not fire at all, because 
he has missed the occasion, and he is, of course, afraid 
of getting into trouble if he fires long after the others. 
Now, the Swiss system, it seemed to me, gave an 
absolutely concentrated fire, not a volley, as we should 
call it, but in every respect the equivalent of a volley. 
They fired within two or three seconds invariably, I 
found when timing them, of the word of command. 


20787. They got all the advantages without the de- 
fects?—Yes; it seemed to me so. Of course, I 
thoroughly recognise the virtues of a concentrated fire, 
but it seemed to me that this was not impairing those 
virtues at all. 


20788. You think there is the need of cheaper prac- 
tice ammunition?—I found in the Swiss Army that 
they supplied ammunition at just a fraction under 4s. 
in English money for 100 rounds ; whereas, I may be 
wrong now, but the last time I inquired in England 
the price was, I think, 1s. for ten cartridges, which, in 
a great many cases, the class of men among whom we 
want to extend rifle practice is prohibitive. I believe 
that private firms have offered the ammunition at a 
cheaper rate, but the War Office, I fancy I am right in 
saying, at all events at that time, would not allow 
them to supply it. It was to be supplied officially, 
and at the official rate. 


20789. (Sir Frederick Darley.) That is, 
rounds, instead of 4s. ?—Yes. 


20790. (Chairman.) How do they manage to sell it 
so cheaply in Switzerland ?—I did not inquire. 

20791. (Sir George Taubman-Goldie.) Is it not an in- 
ferior powder, which would damage the rifle?—I 
did not inquire carefully enough into that, but there 


were no complaints ; I asked if there were complaints, 
and they said no. 


20792. If you used inferior ammunition you might 
damage the grooving or rifling of the barrel?—I may 
have taken an extreme case, but it would still be an 
important point to get it more cheaply. 


20793. Did you notice that the Swiss used Morris 
tubes much ?—I did not see them use them at all; but 
they do to some extent. I think there is only one rifle 
range which in this country we should ‘call “safe,” but 
they have an extreme confidence in their fellow- 
countrymen’s markmanship, and I have seen the village 
public-house keeper or sometimes his wife sitting quite 
near the target drinking beer all the afternoon and 
marking in a position which nobody would be allowed 
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to go into here. There are very often houses behind 
the range without any screen. That arrangement 
would not be passed by the War Office in this country; 
but in every case I saw the practice it was with the 
full service rifle. 

20794. It struck you as good practice ?—The practice 
was good; they were extremely careful, and I might 
mention here that every soldier in the Swiss Army 
takes his rifle home; he has it, it is his toy, just as 
we keep our golf clubs or cricket bats; and just in 
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the same way every cavalryman in the Swiss Army. 


takes his horse home; he has to pay for its feed, 
which is not expensive there, and a certain amount 
towards the capital of buying it—a very small sum. 
With that State aid his horse is practicaily a cheaper toy 
to him than it could possibly be in this country—I think 
as cheap as a bicycle is for a poor man in this country. 


.He therefore probably prefers a horse to a bicycle, 


and it being the fact that any damage to the horse 
will have to come out of his own pocket, he becomes 
a goo horse-master, which I think extremely important. 
I saw ‘he short time that horses lasted in South Africa. 

20755. (Chairman.) Is that all you wish to say about 
rifles ?—Yes, unless any question occurs to you. 


20796. Then as to the artillery ?—As to artillery, cer- 
tainly it was my experience that the short range guns 
which were so much abused at the beginning of the war 
were the really effective weapons. I have no doubt of 
that whatever—chiefly the 15-pounder firing shrapnel. 
I think a considerable impression was made upon most 
people in this country at the beginning of the war that 
our artillery was bad because it was hopelessly out- 
ranged, and every disaster in the war was attiibuted to 
that. I should like to say that not too much atiention 
should be paid to that because I noticed during the war 
three distinct stages in which the public entirely changed 
their minds. First of all, they attributed every mistake 
to our out-ranged artillery; secondly to the stupidity 
of our officers and when they had forgotten both of those 
they attributed it to our want of mobility. I have no 
doubt there was some element of truth in all three, but 
none of the three is a sufficient explanation of anything. 

20797. (Sir John Jackson.) Did you find that the 
shrapnel shells did much damage ?—Oh, yes, I did. I 
noticed that particularly from the guns that were taken 
from us when the Boers turned them onus; it seemed to- 
us that the bursting power of the shell and the accuracy 
of it was certainly better than that of the Boers’ own 
ammunition. What I should like to say is that we un- 
doubtedly ought to have a judicious mixture of the long 
range and the short-range guns. At the long range I 
could never find that the practice was very accurate or 
very deadly. 

20798. (Chairman.) Do you speak of the Boer fire ?— 
On both sides. But long-range firing has a great effect on 
the moral of the men; it is a great thing for them to 
feel that you are 8 or 10 miles away from your enemy 
and that you are able to say, “Ihave you in my grip.” 
It appeels to them, and having been with other armies I 
think I can fairly say that I have not seen any army yet 
in which the trust of the men in their artillery is so 
extraordinarily deep as it is in the British Army. The 
men feel that the artillery is going to prepare the way 
for them, and that then under a sort of ceiling of shells, 
as it were, when the artillery has battered the opposing 
kopje they will advance, with a fair chance, in comparative 
safety. It seems to me that that being the fact in our 
Army, it is extremely important that we should preserve 
it, and I think if the long-range gun does appeal to them 
we ought to use it in a jndicious mixture with the short- 
range gun, at the same time understanding ourselves that 
it is the short-range gun which has done most of the killing. 

20799. The Boer long-range gun shells often did not 
burst ?—That is quite true. I think on the whole our 
ammunition was a good deal better in quality than theirs 
—very distinctly. At the same time these things are 
always deceptive. Ihave noticed in each campaign that 
each side supposes its artillery fire to be better than the 
other, the fact being, of course, that when the shell 
falls wide to right or left you can see it, but when the 
line is good you cannot tell at a long distance whether it 
is within a hundred yards or right on the spot, so that there 
is always this observable—a feeling on each side that. it 
is doing: better than its enemy—a very satisfactory feelirg. 
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dese MINUTES OF 
20300. Of course, in the other campaigns you had not 
seen anything like the ranges that were used in South 
Africa ?—No. 
2¢801. (Sir John Hopkins.) You did not see anything 
of the Meux battery where the range was better ?—No. 


20802. (Chairman.) Will you proceed ?—If I might 
make a remark about the grouping together of 
the artillery in the open, that seemed to me 
one of the things that the common sense of 
every man was condemning, and, as I said, it 
is the fact that our men do trust our artillery and are 
greatly helped by it. It is important that they should 
not lose confidence in it in any way. They all used to 
say, and I cannot see where they were wrong, that if it 
was sensible for an infantryman to take cover and hide 
himself it should be equally sensible for a gun. Cer- 
tainly we used at the beginning of the war—TI believe it 
altered later—to draw up our guns in an open place ; no 
doubt the major would look for some slight rising 
ground, and would measure the paces backwards from it 
according to rule, to get what shelter he could according 
to his necessities, but in practice it amounted to very 
little. And in an open country of that sort it was very 
difficult to get any kind of shelter for six guns at regular 
intervals, whereas it very often was quite possible to get 
very good shelter for one gun or two guns by themselves. 
The Boers always scattered their guns, and although they 
did not carry out the principle we have been taught 
about a heavy concentrated artillery fire, theirs seemed 
to me relatively to their number of guns more effective, 
and we could not find their guns. We very often allowed 
the virtues of our smokeless powder to be defeated by 
the great cloud of dust which the recoil of the gun threw 
up. ‘I do not know how the Boers managed to do with- 
out that, but I was told that they used to water the 
ground on which the gun stood, and I fancy that must 
be true, because one never saw the clouds of dust. It 
was quite useless to have smokeless powder if you had 
the equivalent of a great cloud of smoke—the dust 
which everywhere nearly, except in the wet season, blew 
up from the ground. Later, in the more irregular war- 
fare, I am told they found the converging fire, firing at 
a point between two points, making an angle in the 
apex of 45 degrees or something of that sort, extremely 
efective. The old saying about one gun being no gun 
is very considerably modified in my mind. 


20853. As to the intelligence of the officers and men? 
—I should say, first of all, that that is a large question, 
but the general criticism that I hear in this country 
is that the Boers had a great deal of intelligence, and 
that we had nothing to match. it, and that we ought 
to have the kind of intelligence which they have got. 
Putting that forward in that form has always seemed to 
me to be the merest nonsense. The form which their in- 
telligence takes is that the ordinary Boer will argue with 
his General and say: “ You see, Commandant, you tell 
me to go to that hill, but the English are there; you 
have not seen them, but I have, and I shall be killed” ; 
then the Commandant says: “That is quite right, Jan 
or Piet,’ and he modifies his plans. With a very 
small number of men going about a vast country like 
that, knowing one another well, and all having the 
sporting instincts of farmers and big-game shooters, 
that kind of chaos is possible, and may even be profit- 
able; but to try to imitate anything of the sort in this 
country would obviously be the greatest folly. 


20804. (Sir John Jackson.) How did you get the in- 
formation as to the Boers’ plans ?—Simply talking with 
Boer prisoners, and, of course, when we marched up 
the country, a great deal of it which we left behind us 
was surrendered country, and I made friends with the 
Dutch and talked to them about their system. It 
seemed to me that the kind of equivalent which we 
might get begins in a recognition of the quality of our 
own material, which, of course, in point of intelligence 
and individual initiative, is inferior to theirs. I think 
we must recognise that, and that the nearest equivalent 
we can get—as we must have an equivalent— 
is to get a real confidence between the company 
commander and his men, and to devolve authority 
so far down the Army that it would come to 
the company commander. For that point I think it 
is absolutely essential that the company commander 
should have the whole of his men at a time—he has 
often only about half—for drill, that the men should 
not be continually changing, but that he should 
have as often as possible the same men together, so 
that they should get to know him. And in active service 
the commanding officer should take his captains, and, 
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in fact, every officer, including the non-commissioned 
officers, into his confidence and explain plans to 
them—not let them decide what is to be done, 
but let them know what he has decided, 60 
that they may have an intelligent view. I was 
astonished in South Africa to find colonels who 
did not in the least know what part they were playing ; 
they knew they were a unit playing a part in a great 
game, but what it was they did not in the least know, 
and it always seemed to me that in carrying out par- 
ticular operations an idea in reserve in the back of a — 
man’s mind as to what relation they bore to the whole, 

would really have been of great value. | 


20805. (Chairman.) The company officers improved 
in intelligence during the war?—I think | extra- 
ordinarily, and it always seemed to me that the young 
man, very often the boy just from school, was far more 
ready to jump into a position of responsibility than the 
man who had spent his whole life in the Army. The 
latter's position was too great to be risked. This is 
partly the fault of the public at home, who will not 
recognise after failure that risks have to be taken, and 
that good generalship is often only good judgment in the 
selection of risks. prairie pitte nee 

20806: (Sir John Jackson.) He was afraid of making 
a mistake?—Yes. Can I just speak from a few notes 
I have made? r ft 


20807. (Chairman.) Yes.—It seemed to me that at 
the beginning of the war there was an enormous amount 
of over-confidence which had its natural counterpart 
and reaction later in that kind of mental paralysis 
which I think overtook a few senior officers. I traced a 
good deal of the over-confidence to the great number of 
small wars which we have had with savage races, and the 
ease with which victories were won; in fact, in Natal it 
was a regular saying that So-and-So was an-Egyptian 
soldier, Not only did the over-confidence extend to the 
view he took of the enemy, but I think it made him, being 
satisfied with his own method, less respectful to methods 
which really would have been of use to him—I mean the 
methods of Colonials. It seemed to’ me that the 
Colonials were half soldiers by their upbringing; just 
like the soldiers I was with in Cuba who were under 
Mr. Roosevelt—the “cow-punchers,” and people from 
the West; Mr. Roosevelt made them into excellent 
soldiers in about ten days, simply because they were ex- _ 
tremely handy-men already. It was so with the Colo- 
nials; later they were used, but at the beginning they 
were not trusted enough to act independently, _ ; 

20808. Are you speaking of the oversea Colonials or 
of the Africans?—Both; the Australians and New 
Zealanders particularly. One difficulty, I know, is that 
the average Colonial is of a different type from the 
average Imperial officer, and one must recognise these 
difficulties. 


20809. (Sir Frederick Darley.) You are speaking of 
the officers now?—Yes, they have not always settled 
down well in their social relations ; that is a difficulty, 
I know, because I know a good many Colonials, and I 
have talked to them about it. Some of them have'stated 
that their life is not easy and pleasant. \ But if we 
are really to have a great Imperial understanding, and if 
we are to get the full results from it—to draw fully 
on all the resources of the Empire—it is necessary that 
difficulties of that sort should be overridden, I think 
with the Imperial officer it should be a point of honour 
and patriotism. AacAds 

20810. (Sir George Taubman-Goldie.) Did you find in 
the later period of the war that that feeling had died out 
somewhat P—I was there in the first year of the war; I 
cannot say what happened later. 


20811. (Sir Frederick Darley.) May it not have been 























in the majority of cases perhaps the Colonial officer had 
not that training ?—Yes, that was very often the reason 
of the mistrust; he felt the Colonial had not been 
trained as he had himself. My point is rather the broader 
one that in the peculiar circumstances the Colonial’s 
natural readiness and resource could have been turned to 
even greater account than the more inflexible drill of 
the soldier who had been trained at home. If I may go — 
to another point, I say to get the equivalent of the Boer __ 
intelligence we shall have not only to devolve authority — 
and_ responsibility, but get better education right 
through the ranks, and that I think should come very 
largely through the non-commissioned officers. o | 


20812. (Sir John Jackson.) Do you think the average 
Boer is a better educated man than the average British 
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soldier ?—From the literary point of view he is worse, | 
think, but as a man who has practised what I may cali 
nature study he is much better—he is five times better. | 
should certainly like to see the non-commissioned officer 
taken to some extent into the confidence of the officers ; 
with the present extended order we have not got the old 
sense of support, each man shoulder to shoulder with his 
neighbour; under modern conditions for better or worse 
a man is more isolated than he used to be, and if we 
cannot hope to get a high degree of individual intelli- 
gence in the ordinary soldier, I think the next best thing 
we can get is to make the non-commissioned officer more 
highly trained, and therefore less dependent. I should 
like to see him—what one practically never saw—using 
field glasses. If I had not had field glasses in South 
Africa I should not have known what was happening, and 
I might as well have come home; things began to develop 
at such enormous distances, and the non-commissioned 
officer often knew nothing of them. The field glass, with 
some exceptions, was regarded as the adjunct of the 
commissioned officer. 


20813. (Chairman.) Have you anything else under 
that head ?—I should like to say that although, under 
modern conditions, the men are more isolated, their 
trust in their officers in another sense will have to be 
greater than ever. If we get men rather more intelli- 
gent, the results of intelligence—a few of them rather 
disastrous results, I fear—would begin to appear. 
I found in the Greek Army, where the people 
are mercurial and quick in all their habits. of 
mind, they could not distinguish soldiering from 
politics, and when anything went wrong in the 
field they thought they were betrayed; they cried out, 
* We are betrayed,” in the same way as a gool many of 
the French did in the Franco-Prussian War. Therefore 
if non-commissioned officers and men begin to think for 
themselves it is essential that the education of the 
commissioned officers above them should increase in pro- 
portion, so that the non-commissioned officers and men 
really may have in a new form the old faith in the 
commissioned officer. They trust him now, you may say, 
because they regard him as a gentleman. 


20814. You must maintain discipline, all the same ?— 
All the same, yes; it would only be rather a new aspect 
of it. I believe that everything, so far as I was able to 
judge from these three campaigns, lies in leadership, I 
think it grossly unfair, although there is some truth in 
it, to say that one nation is a nation of incompetents or 
cowards, and that another nation is a nation of good 
fighting men. I found in Cuba, for instance, that one 
regiment of Volunteers lay down in a lane where there 
was a very heavy fire, and, as often happens when once 
men have been allowed to lie down—men who would have 
gone on if they had never lain down at all—it was im- 
possible to get them up again. Actually some of the 
men coming up behind walked over their bodies. Then, 
when it looked as though they were absolutely lost for the 
day, one captain jumped out of a sort of jungle close 
by and called to his men by name, and they got up one 
after the other and followed him, and they joined in 
the charge up the hill, but the rest of the battalion 
remained, It always seemed to me that unless one is to 
assume a miracle, which I do not, you cannot suppose 
that all the brave men were in one company and all the 
cowards in the rest; it was purely a question of trust in 
the one man’s leadership. Might I say in conclusion 
that I think in all wars there has been a tendency not 
to appreciate sufficiently the methods of people who 
mjght be of great use simply because their method differs 
from that which we ourselves have been accustomed 
to practise. I noticed in the Greek War certain foreign 
Volunteers who could have managed the whole Greek 
Army, and would probably have protracted the war for 
some weeks if they had been allowed responsible posi- 
tions. They were given no responsibility. In the same 
way the Oubans were despised simply because 
the American soldier, who had been brought up in hig 
own way, more or less our way, could not conceive that 
a man who crawled through the bush on his belly, and 
did not know what a division or a brigade or a battalion 
was, could be of any use. We, again, made no serious 
use of the fine Turkish soldiers in the Crimea. I think 
to some extent one can apply these points to our rela- 
tionship with the Colonials, who were not used enough in 
scouting, in which they would have been peculiarly good. 

20815. You wish to speak about the use of cycles P— 
I should like to say about cycles that, although I 
generally used a horse myself, I did use a bicycle, and 
I was astonished to find on the whole how well you could 
get about even in Natal in the wet season. I often used 
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frem the front to send my servant down with % message 
tor supplies to Pietermaritzburg, and he would travel 50 
or ov miles in the day, choosing a track for himself ei eu 
in the rainy season. Then laier on, when I was with 
Lord Roberts, | saw the City Imperial Volunteer cyclists, 
and they astonished me by the way they got about on 
the veld. ; 


20816. Of course, it is a very uneuclosed country, 
which would help them?—It is a very unenclosed 
country, but the more enclosed a country the greater 
the number of roads in every case, so that in this country 
I think it would be far easier even than in an open 
country like South Africa. I would judge also from the 
number of bicyclists who follow hounds now; they 
generally seem to me to be there or thereabouts at the 
end of a run, but the great point is that the principle 
involved is really an important one; we cannot get 
other people’s intelligence, but we can get the equivalent 
of it. Here is a great national pastime—the use of the 
bicycle ; people do it extraordinarily well; they ride 
bicycles better than they ride horses ; they understand 
their bicycles, and most of them can make temporary 
repairs, and I certainly think this accomplishment ought 
to be laid under contribution. 


20817. You have not seen it used for military pur- 
poses?—I saw the City Imperial Voluntee:’s usirg it ; 
they had a bicycle company. 

20818. But not on a large scale at all?—No, just one 
company, and they were used chiefly, I think, as 
gallopers, 


20819. I think we have been told that for any large 
number of men it takes up so much more room, a corps 
on bicycles, than a corps mounted on horses ?—I am not 
prepared unreservedly to insist on bicycles for expe- 
ditionary work ; what I had in my mind was rather 
the use of the bicycle in this country for the purposes 
of home defence, in which I hope the Auxiliary Forces 
will play a predominant part. Certainly the use of a 
bicycle does give a man the sense of direction, and that 
is a kind of nature study ; he gets his geographical sense 
developed. 


20820. The next heading on your précis is bal- 
loons?—I did not go up in any balloons, but I 
have talked a good deal with officers who used them. 
I found they praised very much the goldbeater’s skin 
which was used, and they said how extraordinary the 
difference was between it and varnished silk—the power 
of retention was so much greater. In one case I was told 
the balloon remained inflated for 13 days, which was a 
very long time in that climate, and was usable on the 
13th day. Of course, the great difficulty with balloons 
is the intense vibration. The Swiss I found had a 
balloon built on the principle of a kite; the balloon 
itself was a kind of aeroplane in the shape of a 
bolster ; it was tethered near the middle, and when 
the wind caught it, instead of lying right over, as 
our ordinary balloon is inclined to do, it was lifted, 
so that the movements of the balloon (of course, 
this is speaking in a general sense) in the wind were 
rather vertical than horizontal. I was told that the 
vibration for that reason was less. I believe vibration 
is the great difficulty in connection with taking observa- 
tions. A Boer gunner told me he found it impossibly 
nard to gauge the distance of a balloon when it is above 
a certain elevation. Of course, I need hardly say that 
balloons should be kept fer enough back. In the 
Spanish-American War the American Army advanced 
throagh the jungle with a balloon in the van of the 
advance, and the only thing which showed the Spaniards 
wher they were was the balloon and the rope hanging 
from it. 

20821. Is there any other point you would wish to 
mention ?—I think that is all, unless anything occurs to 
the members of the Commission. 


20822. (Sir Frederick Darley.) With respect to the 
Colonial officers and the Regular officers you spoke of 
had you in mind the oversea Colonials ?—Yes, I was 
including them—aAustralians and Canadians, 


20823. Did the Australians complain about what you 
have mentioned ?—I have distinctly heard Australians 
complain of that. 


20824. There were a good number of Australian officers 
who were attached to the Regular regiments, were there 
not ?—Yes; I think it is rather since the war that I 
have heard the complaints of attached officers, and ] 
fancy that in the rough kind of life out there there was 
unbounded good fellowship. 


20825. I knew a good many of the Australian officers, 
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and the evidence you have given about the Australians 
took me very mie by surprise P—I should have guarded 
myself against misunderstanding ; I do not think there 
-vere difficulties in a social sense on the veld; I have 
been told since of those. Of course, being in England, I 
have not been able to go over a wide field of evidence on 
the point. But in some cases it was undoubtedly said 
that Colonial officers who had accepted commissions were 
not as happy as they might be. In South Africa, I 
think, the feeling of Colonials went no further than 
that their peculiar capabilities were not used enough. 


20826. I always understood that the Colonial officer 
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owed a great deal to the Imperial officer for his good 
feeling towards him in every way! try 

20827. (Sir John Hopkins.) I have only one questio: 
to ask, and it is with respect to the short-range guns 
which came out much better really than they were given 
credit for; of course, you will admit that if you havo a 
long-range gun, which does not entail greater weight 
nor any other disadvantages in its use, it will be better 
to be able to use that both as a short-range gun and as 
a long-range gun than to be satisfied with a short-range 
gun ?—Certainly—a gun of interchangeable ranges 
would meet the case—certainly. 
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Sir AnDREw Nostg, Bart., x.c.B., called and examined. 


20828. (Chairman.) You are the Chairman of Sir 
William Armstrong, Whitworth and Company ?—I am. 


20829. We asked you to be so good as to come here 
to-day to give us information in your possession with 
regard to the supply of guns for the Army. I believe 
you are prepared in the first place to speak to the state 
of preparation of the Transvaal and of our own troops 
at the outbreak of the War ?—Yes, to a certain extent. 
Naturally, I heard a good deal, from Continental makers 
of Artillery, and from other sources, of what was going 
on in the Transvaal ; but I believe that information was 
open to almost everyone who cared to take an interest in 
the subject. Having, moreover, served in South Africa 
myself, I knew something of the country, and I saw 
the authorities at the War Office, and pointed out that 
the guns that were being imported into the Transvaal 
could be intended to be used against no country except 
this country. 


20830. (Sir George Taubman-Goldie.) About what 
date was that ?~That was about two or three months 
before the breaking out of the War. I also pomted 
out, I think, when I saw one of the high officers at 
the War Office, that we were perfectly justified in 
enquiring for what purpose these guns could be intended, 
as I stated from my own knowledge during several 
Kaffir wars in which we had been engaged (I was in 
South Africa at the close of the last large Kaffir war), that 
in no case had even a position, garrisoned by 20 men and 
a subaltern been taken by the Kaffirs, and that formidable 
six-inch guns could never be intended for use against 
the natives, as the Boers must have quite well known 
our experience. However, I was told that it was quite 
impossible to do anything without making difficulties, 
in facet without rendering war certain. I said that 1 
thought that in that case war would be certain, and I 
think I cited the case of Frederick the Great when he 
invaded Saxony because he could get no answer as to 
the preparations that Austro-Hungary and other nations 
were then making. If I remember rightly, that General 
said that, if he did not get a distinct answer, he would 
consider an evasive answer equivalent to a declaration of 
war. Well, he did get an evasive answer, and within a 
week he had 100,000 troops in Saxony, and obtained 
proof of the combination against him. I think that a 
strong measure like that on’ our part might have saved 
a great deal in the long run. When this country made 


active preparations Mr. Kruger acted as did Frederick 
the Great. 


20831. (Chairman.) It would have taken us more 


than a week to have put 100,000 men in the field 7— — 
No doubt, but still I had known, certainly for three 
years, of the preparations going on, and I had supposed, 
perhaps ignorantly, that the same information was at 
the disposal of the Cabinet. 


20832. If that information was at the disposal of 
the Cabinet, do you think they ought to have made 
some further preparations earlier than the time at which 
you spoke ?—That was what I pressed. When I did 
speak, Lord Wolseley was very kind to me, and I believe 
they had actually given instructions about bringing 
a division from India; but I am not quite sure whether 
that was so or not—it is nearly four years ago now. 
At the same time I may say upon that subject that I 
do not see how it is possible, unless our policy is 
changed, that we can ever be sufficiently prepared in 
the case of a war suddenly breaking out. I need not 
point out that in the great campaign to which I just 
now alluded, Frederick had his army chest full, and at — 
his own disposal. We know further that at this moment 
Germany have a very large sum of money, over which 
the Parliament have no control, and which can be spent 
immediately, without going to Parliament. It seems 
to me that the only way in which efficient preparation 
for war can be made, seeing the questions to which every 
Minister is now subjected, is that the War Office and 
Admiralty should have at their disposal a very consider- 
able sum of money, not to be spent, of course, except 
with the authority of the Cabinet, but at the same time 
so that it would not be necessary to proclaim the fact 
to all the world ; as things are now, all the world knows ~ 
the next day what preparations you are making, if the — 
present system of questions as to raising money is — 
allowed to go on. ; 


20833. (Sir George Taubman-Goldie.) Could they buy 
guns and other warlike material without its being known ? — 
—yYes. My firm have done that more than once for 
other nations. 


20834. (Chairman.) To that the best reserve of 
material would be in the money chest; that is what 
you mean ?—Yes. 


20835. There are difficulties, I suppose, in maintaining 
a, sufficient reserve of material always available for use ? 
—Yes. I think there was that difficulty, but I suppose 
that also was from want of money. We were making, 
I may mention, for the War Office, shrapnel shell for 
field guns at the time the war broke oui. I think we 
were manufacturing at the rate of about 200 or 300 a 
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week. About five weeks, I think, after the War broke 
‘out, I was sent for to the War Office, and asked what I 
could supply. I said that I thought in time we could 
‘get up to 7,000 a week. But we might have been 


20844. And you consider, although that is a large sum Sir Andrew 
that it would be insignificant compared to the enormous _ Noble, 
cost involeed in entering upon a great war when un- Bart., K.C.B. 
prepared for it 7—Yes. 25 Mar. 1903. 


doing 7,000 a week at that moment, if they had 
told us of their requirements six or seven weeks before. 
You see for manufacturing at that rate it is necessary to 
increase enormously your tools, and in the case of 
shrapnel shell your moulds for the production of the 
bullets and other details, which of course take a very 
considerable time. We did get up very quickly to near 
that quantity. But when the demand was made, I 
was told that there was not a single shrapnel shell in 
England except what was in the limber boxes of the 
Artillery, and I think I was told that there were only 
six field guns available. ese 


20836. (Sir John Hopkins.) Small guns ?—Yes, small 
field guns. I mean guns not in the hands of the Artillery 
or the Navy. 


20837. (Chairman.) So that you think for the field 
and heavier guns a suitable ammunition was very deficient 
after the outbreak of the War ?—Yes. 


20838. (Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal.) Is it 
not the case that day after day so many improvements, 
at least what are considered improvements, are made 
in guns that it would be undesirable to keep a large 
stock of any particular type ?—That is perfectly 
true, but you must have a sufficient reserve also 
to replace guns or other stores that may require 
replacement. For example, in the case of a ship a 
very considerable change might be required if you 
- were to take a new pattern, and for an old ship it is 
probable that a gun the same as the other guns mounted 
in the ships would be required. In the case of garrison 
guns, of course, that is not quite so certain, but even 
there it may be necessary to replace a gun by one of 
the same pattern. But there is a very great deal of 
truth in the question you asked. 


20839. Of course, each nation is endeavouring to 
keep pace with, or to get in advance of, other nations 
with regard to its guns ?—Well, I believe I have had 
a longer experience than most people of these changes, 
and I know that in this country we have sometimes 
fallen more or less into the back ground, simply because 
the authorities wished to wait for a finality which can 
never be attained. 


20840. (Sir George Taubman-Goldie.) When you suggest 

the Government having a considerable sum in hand for 
the purchase of material have you given any consideration 
to the amount that you would consider necessary ?— 
Well, I have. I do not pretend in any way to be an 
authority upon these subjects, but I have thought that 
if there was a sum of ten millions at the disposal of the 
Admiralty and the same sum at the disposal of the 
War Office, not to be spent at all, except when 
privately. informed by the Cabinet that they might go 
on, efficient preparations could be made. Iam only an 
outsider and do not trouble myself much with political 
things, but so far as I can see the license that is given 
to questions in the House renders anything like efficient 
preparations by the two great War Departments prac- 
tically impossible for great contingencies. 


20841. And in forming this idea you must no doubt 
have considered in your mind to what extent Parlia- 
mentary control from time to time would be necessary 
over that sum 7—Yes. I think that the Cabinet should 
be free to make necessary preparations without going 
to Parliament, without an Act of Indemnity. I suppose 
a strong Government might spend money, and hope to 
get an Act of Indemnity, but a great many people, I 
imagine, judging by myself, would be rather afraid of 
that step. I think they should be quite free to spend 
the sum I have named on preparations if they should 
consider it necessary. 


20842. But you would, I suppose, assume that they 
would every year in the Budget give an account 
of the expenditure ?—You might make a limit of years 
within which they should give an account, but of course 
I do not mean that the amount held in reserve ought 
ever to be expended unless they thought there was a 
very considerable reason for sc doing. 

20843. (Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal.) You would 


always keep up a reserve of ter millions ?—~Yes, that 
must be done. 


20845, And when money is invariably expended 
lavishly 2—Yes. We need only go back to the Crimean 
War and others; there was two or three times as much 
wasted on the Crimean War as would have been 
necessary if we had been in a state of efficient prepara- 
tion. 


20846. (Chairman.) You have told us about the Govern- 
ment approaching you for additional ammunition. Did 
they also ask you for guns at that time ?—Yes, they did 
to a considerable extent. 


20847, And did you supply them ?7—Yes, we supplied 
them; we were manufacturing a good number for the 
Government at the time, but of course to manufacture 
for the Government is always a very slow operation com- 
pared with when we are left free to ourselves. I daresay 
you have heard of what was generally called the Elswick 
Battery. That battery was bought by Lady Meux and 
presented by her to Lord Roberts. Lady Meux wrote to 
me on the point and asked what we could do. I said 
that the most effective gun I thought that we could give 
was our Naval 124-pounder, and we had some partly 
in course of preparation, but we had no field car- 
riages for them; however, we made the field carriages 
in six weeks and finished the guns, and I should say that 
the battery itself was sent out in about six weeks after 
Lady Meux wrote tome. I was anxious about the battery, 
because the guns were very much more powerful than 
the ordinary service guns; they had a velocity of about 
2,200 ft. a second, whereas the service guns only had a 
velocity, I think, of about 1,600 ft. a second, or 
rather less—1,560 ft. But we were a little anxious, 
because I was afraid that when that battery got out it 
would be put in store, that nobody would know anything 
about it, and there would be no horses for it. We were 
sending out from Elswick a battery of men and horses 
which were raised by the County of Northumberland, and 
I telegraphed on a Friday to Lord Roberts suggesting that 
as the guns were his he should allow them to be handed 
over to these men who knew more or less about them. He 
did so. J telegraphed to him on Friday night, and on 
Saturday before 12 I had his answer, in which he highly 
approved, and accordingly that was arranged. The 
battery went out to South Africa, being horsed and manned 
by the county, and it was found exceedingly useful. It 
was found specially useful because they could use the guns 
for obtaining distances and firing at long ranges which the 
others could not reach, that they finally broke up the 
battery and attached the guns to six separate divisions, 
so as to give one of these long-ranging field guns with each ; 
and the whole time that the battery was there no gun 
was put out of action, and Lord Roberts and everybody 
spoke of it in terms of the highest praise. 


20848. We have had evidence to that effect. You 
give that illustration as showing that you could send out 
a battery which you had full control of quicker than you 
could supply guns to the Government ?—Yes. You will 
fully understand that I am not objecting to the rules 
of the Government. I have been Inspector of Artillery 
myself when I was in the Government Service; I 
decided questions off my own bat, so to say, which 
now are referred to a committee, and it often takes 
a long time to get a decision, and in that way there 
is great delay. That is one fault I find. The 
Navy are freer from it than the Army. I think myself 
that many questions are now referred to committees 
which had far better be left to the Heads of Departments 
themselves to settle ; it kills everything like independent 
judgment in the men. There are some instances that 
one could mention where a man considers himself 
bound by certain rules which are generally very right 
and proper, but become ridiculous when applied to par- 
ticular cases. I think there should be more freedom 
left to the intelligence of the officers than2is now the case. 


20849. I should have thought that when the country 
was in the state you describe at the beginning of the War, 
with only six guns in reserve, an order would have been 
placed with your firm, and it would have been left very 
much to yourselves as to the making of the gun ?—In 
one or two cascs I obtained a relaxation of the rules, but 
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by itself without its mounting. - The Boers did wonders in 
the way of conveying their guns about ;: they.used 16 to 30. - 
trek oxen for dragging them about; and then they put 
in an amount of hand handling, using drag ropes and 


Sir Andrew not generally. I will give an instance of what I mean. In 

~ Noble, manufacturing a gun where there are numerous parts, 
Bart., KCB. it frequently happens that you find some defect in a 
£5 Mar. 1903. Piece, when you come to machine it, for which it must be 





rejected. I more than once have tried to be allowed to 
manufacture extra pieces, so that when one failed we 
might go on with the manufacture without a stop, but the 
moment the Crown stamp is put upon it we are stopped. 
I pointed out that we are not paid, that the material is 
our property, and that, the Crown stamp means nothing, 
but as a matter of fact we arenot allowed todo it except 
in some special instances, when I went straight to the 
War Office and said, “‘ I must have it because I cannot do 
what you require otherwise,” but it costs the Government 
nothing our making an extra piece or two; it is at our 
risk. But then the Inspectors say that if they have 
stamped it they will not have it used for anybody else. 
I have. pointed out, “It can do no harm, we will cut 
off your stamp and then it is done with.” You will 
understand that if a piece be rejected we have to com- 
mence again de novo; we have to cast, forge, and 
machine up to the same point, whereas in the other case 
we could go on at once. And that might make a delay 
of some months, which might all be avoided. 


20850. (Sir John Jackson.) Is that the only objection 
they have, the question of the stamp ?—I cannot conceive 
any other, because the piece is not War Office property. 


20851. You do not charge them for it —No, we cannot 
tharge them for it. We are to supply the gun at so much. 
All we ask is, “ Will you test and stamp on one or two 
pieces extra in order to avoid delay.” 


20852. (Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal.) What is 
the longest effective range of the guns of the battery 
sent out by you ?—I think you would get very fair 
shooting with it 8,000 or 9,000 yards. 


20853. And what would be the weight of the gun 7— 
These particular guns weighed 12 ewts. The total weight 
behind the horses, if I remember rightly, including limber, 
ammunition and all, was, I think, 41 ewts., but the officers 
of the battery wrote to me to say that whoever else 
wanted for horses their guns never wanted ; the com- 
manding officer always saw that they were efficiently 
horsed. 


20854. And what was the weight of the gun the 
Boers had which they spoke of as Long Tom— 
their large gun 7—Their large guns would weigh about 
six tons nearly ; they might be a light pattern, in which 
case they would be about five tons ; but that is the gun 


putting on 100 or 200 Kaffirs to pull them up difficult ’ 
points. satin’ 2 


20855. And what was the range of that-gun ?—Witb 
that gun and that altitude, I think, if I remember right’ 
(I forget now) the Transvaal is some 5,000 ft. above tLe: 
level: of the sea, you would get easily 12,000 yards or so. 


20856. (Chairman.) In your précis you say you would 
speak to the powers of production of field and heavy, 
guns of your company. Will you please do so 7—I have. 
gone into that rather. carefully since I got back from 
Italy, and I have prepared a table, if I may read it. 


20857. If you please ?—I ought to.explain that. in 
doing this, not to burden it with too large.a.description of ' 
the guns, I have taken only five or six sizes, but it is easy: 
for any expert to know if the quality and ealibre of guns 
vary what variation in the production that will make. 
You will understand that, the statement gives the 
rate of production per year; it does not mean that we 
could commence to deliver at that rate to-morrow; we 
must be in course of production to do it. In 12-in:' 
guns we could supply 16 guns'a year, and the number of 
mountings for 24 guns. You' will observe that our power: 
in mountings is considerably more tham in guns, for this 
reason, that we make mountings for a'good many guns, 
for the Navy especially, that we do not make. ‘Of 9°2-in.’ 
guns we could make 24, and mountings for 25. Of 
7}-in. guns we could make 36 and mountings for 30. Of 
6-in. guns, 140 guns, and mountings for 144. Of 4°7-in! 
guns, 168 guns and mountings for 180. Of smaller guns,. 
including garrison, field and Hotchkiss, 900 guns and 
mountings for 900—all these being per annum. Of the 
ammunition for the 12-in. guns we could produce 
4,500 rounds; for the 9°2-in., 7,500 rounds; for the 
74-in., 9,600 rounds ; for the 6-in., 51,000 rounds ; for’ 
the 4°7-in. guns, 40,000 rounds, and for the smaller‘guns, 
including garrison, field, Hotchkiss, Maxim-Nordenfeldty: 
and so on, about, I might say, a million rounds, but the: 
figure is 930,000. As regards armour, we could: manu- 
facture about 9,000 or 10,000 tons a year, but as that. 
quantity isnot likely to berequired we could at present 
only machine between 5,000 and 6,000. tons a year. 
Of course, it would not take us very long to put up 
additional machines and so machine the whole quantity 
we could make. G Ry 
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Nr Number of Number of Number of morgue 9 
Peenyre or {rue Guns. Mountings for Projectiles, 
rr eae 
12-inch - - - - 16 24 Guns 4,500 
OZ ars - - - - 24 D5 piss 7,500 ) 
Chrome steel semi-armour, 
Aa - - - - 36 30nes 9,600 piercing common shell 
(3x and lyddite shell. 
6 ,, ; 2 ‘ 140 144, 51,000 ; a 
ach 35 - - - - 168 TSOna 40,000 
Smaller, guns including 900 900, 930,000 Shrapnel or common shell, * 
garrison, field, and 
hotebkiss. 

















For each 12-inch mounting not required, two 9:2 inch or 7°5-inch mountings could be provided extra, and for every 


5. 


two 6-inch mountings not required, three 4‘7-inch mountings couid be made extra. 


For every two 12 inch projectiles not required, three 9°2-inch or four 7*5-inch could be supplied extra, and for every 
two 6-inch projectiles not required, three 4°7-inch could be provided extra. 


With regard to our production of ships we could com- 
mence and launch in one year from Elswick shipyard the 
following vessels: Two battleships of 17,000 tons each, 
one first-class cruiser of 15,000 tons, one first-class cruiser 
of 10,0U0 tons, two second-class cruisers of 4,000 tons, 
two third-class cruisers or gunboats of 2,000 tons, and 
four or five torpedo yoai destroyers, or other small ships, 
of 500 tons ; that ig all at Elswick. Our Walker Ship- 
yard ig dex oted to merchant ships together, but in case 


of emergency we could do two or three first-class cruisers 
there. That is our power of production.’ But to show 
you that I do not speak altogether without something to 
go upon, in the year 1896, which was the busiest year we 
had, we had at one time under construction no less than’ 
20 men-of-war. I hand to Sir John Hopkins a list 
giving displacement and indicated horse-power. There 
were two torpedo-boat destroyers, there was a battleship 
of 12,300 tons, six cruisers varying from 2,500 to 7,000 





] 
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tons, two small armour-clads for Norway of 3,500 tons 
each, the armoured cruiser ‘ Higgins,” of 8,500 tons, 
the “Asama” and “Tokiwa,”’ two first-class cruisers of 
9,700 tons, and some other ships. 


20858. Were any of those for our Government ?—I do 
not think we had any important vessel. 
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20859. (Sir John Hopkins.) There were two torpedo-~ 
boat destroyers, the “Swordfish” and “Spitfire” ?— 
Yes. At that time we preferred our own construction, 
if we could get it, our own design. Mr. Watts, the present 
Director of Naval Construction, was our designer. 


20860. The “ Pactolus” you had too ?—Yes. 


» List or VESSELS UNDER CONSTRUCTION AT ELSWICK AND WALKER SHIPYARDS DURING 1896. 





I.HLP: 














Name. Type. Where Built. Displacement. 
“Swordfish” - - - dB... = - Elswick -  - : 270 4,500 
«« Spitfire ” - lies be Pas 4 df eo te 3 Seiad lenin 270 4,500 
*«Yashima” - - -. -| Battleship - - os - - “ 12,300 14,000 
* ie Maia Zenteno”’ r -| Cruiser - - Rs - - - 3,400 6,500 
*« Barrozo” = - - - - w - - 7s - - - 3,400 7,500 
eh aheenal’ sc. ee 4 i, - A f Pat ght: 3,400 7,500 
«« Buenos Ayres” - : : " - - Pe - - - 4,800 17,000 
*«« Esmeralda” - - - , f - ee - - - 7,000 18,000 
ee ee F jt aaa 3,400 7,500 
« Harald Haarfagre i - . | Armour clad “ = Walker - - 3,400 ; 4,500 
eTordénsikjold”? {e's te Fe ot yon . nae e vale 3,400 ' 4,500 
«O'Higgins ” ne te Sa Armonvedt Orsiser Elswick: - - - 8,500 16,000 
*«Pactolus” - - -  -| Cruiser = * secu tyraeiinge 2,200 7,000 
Eber lll tage halt ad KS 5 Walker - = -]| °° 4,700 | 15,700 
**Chacabuco”’ - ope are - * + . = - - - 4,500 15,700 
“ Asama “+. + odin} « - | 1st Class Cruiser - Elswick. . - - - 9,700 18,000 
toe cull ail ell ean a7 fat Ash ol 9,700 18,000 
eee eee he to {.~ | Cruiker,. = '.- Walker’ “ti? \- ai 4,500 17,000 
*« Hai Tien” - - : : A - - Elswick | - = 4,500 17,000 
«Don Carlos” - . 4 x head ieeose a i - - - 4,500 12,500 

















20861. (Chairman.) That table shows your power of 
production. Can you say in what way that great power 
of production is available for the purposes of the Govern- 
ment in a case of emergen¢y ?—The whole place includ- 
ing ships building could be at the disposal of the 
Government. There could be immediately an Order in 
Council prohibiting the exportation of warlike stores 
or war vessels. , 


20862. You say that it all would be at the disposal of 
the Government subject to the observation you made at 
the beginning, that they gave you a sufficient notice of 
any big demand that they wanted ?—Yes. It is not 
always understood that we cannot bring our full powers 
of supply into operation till some months after we 
receive the order, although the exact time depends on the 
p2rticular nature of store required. In the first place, 
if it were required to double production by working 
night shifts you cannot get the men trained immed- 
iately, you cannot get always the number at once, and 
there are innumerable difficulties of that sort. There 
are the tools and gauges to provide, and fifty different 
things to be done, and all these take a great deal of pre- 
paration. When once you have them, you can go on 
quite easily. But the general course with Government 
orders, especially in emergencies is that you come up 
to a rapid rate of production, and then the demand 
stops dead short. We have no such trouble, of course, 
with outside orders, because we can arrange, but if you 
go on producing a large number of stores, and then the 
moment the emergency is over everything stops, you 
have your hands all sent away about their business, and 
when the next supply is wanted they have all to be got 
together agvin, and fresh hands taught, and so on. 


20863. And in order to get the full assistance which 
you would be able to give there ought to be relations 
between you and the Government which would enable 
timely notice to be given of large orders ?—Yes. 


20864. Then you are prepared to speak to the most 
suitable ammunition to be used in heavy and light field 
guns ?—As regards field: guns, I may say that, taking 
field guns alone, the shrapnel shell is the most effective 
you can have. I am not quite sure that a certain pro- 
portion of shell (I will not say at present with what ex- 
plosive) should be used, but there is a very great difference 
of opinion upon certain points among artillerists, and 
it is natural this should beso. — One is the angle of dis- 
persion that you are to give to shraprel on bursting; 
another is whether there should be common shell or not 
earried by field and horse artillery. You are, of course, 
aware that a large number of shell charged with what they 
please to call lyddite were used in South Africa, but the 
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English Government insist that no fulminate shall be | 


used in any shell fired from guns. Now you cannot, at 
least, it has not been done up to the present, obtain a 
satisfactory detonation with small lyddite shell without 
the use of a fulminate. I do not know that much is 
required, but you cannot do it without. I daresay every- 
body has seen accounts in the papers of how the smoke 
of the lyddite shell was either green or yellow. If it 
is either green or yellow, that simply means that it is not 
detonated. If a shell is detonated the smoke is a dense 
black, and there is no trace of yellow at all. In certain 
experiments which we made, of which Sir John 
Hop‘ins is well aware, we succeeded in detonating per- 
fectly with mercuric fulminate shell of the larger calibres 
charged with lyddite and the effect produced was very 
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I thought it might interest the Commission to see 
what can be done with cast and wrought iron shell, and 
I have brought a very small portion, but a fair portion, 
of a small shell detonated with fulminate ; and you will 
see in the cast iron shell that most of what is produced 
is of the very finest dust. (Handing round some samples.) 
In this one the picric acid was lightly pressed, not melted, 
and you will observe that there is a great quantity of 
dust, but not so much as there is in another, where you 
see that the cast iron has been reduced, the greater part 
of it, into absolute dust. Again. this is a steel shell. 
You_ fully understand that I have only brought a small 
portion of it, but a fair representation of the burst. But 
there is a portion of the steel shell. and you see there is a 
little dust in it still, but the shell is perfectly detonated. 


20865. (Sir John Iopkins.) We have heard that the 
charge in the steel shell will only practically rend it, and 
will not go further than that ?—That is simply because it 
is not detonated, 


20866. This (pointing to a bottle filled with small 
pieces) points to a very conclusive burst of the whole 
shell ?—Yes, that is one of the biggest bits of the shell. 


20867. That is the ordinary shrapnal, is it 7—N o, that 
ig common shell, steel common shell. In fact, it 
is the shell you use in the Navy. To finish about the 
shrapnel, there is a considerable difference of opinion 
among artillery officers as to what should be the cone 
of dispersion. Here are rough sketches of three vary- 
ing examples. (Hxhibiting one sketch.) There are here 
roughly, excluding splinters, about 250 bullets, That 
shows with the service muzzle velocity a cone of depres- 
sion of about 10 degrees. 


20868. At what distance in front of the target was the 
burst 7—I forget at this moment. I think about 10 
yards. That—(exhibiting another sketch)—has about 134 
degrees, and that—(exhibiting another)—has about 19 
degrees. What you have to consider is now what that 
dispersion would be at 6,000 yards. You must remember 
that the rotation hardly decreases, and the bursting 
charge does not decrease at all, while the velocity de- 
creases greatly. At 6,000 yards the velocity will have 
decreased to something like 620 feet, and that causes 
considerably greater dispersion, the cones at that range 
being 50 per cent. greater than I have named, but these 
three targets represent the difference of dispersion at 
the muzzle without altering materially the number of 
bullets you can get into the ghell. 


20869. In the case of the lyddite charge for the shrapnel 
shell it is kept down to a very small quantity, is it not 2— 
I do not think you would ever put lyddite in a shrapnel 
shell. 


20870. That is burst by ordinary powder ?—Yes, just 
the ordinary powder. 


20871. Because we heard a great deal about the failing 
of the lyddite shell—those must be Naval ones ?—Yes. 


20872. Because the artillery shell is all shrapnel ?— 
Oh, no, they had batteries carrying common shell charged 
with lyddite, but, so far as I have been able to learn I do 
not believe many of them detonated completely. Ido 
not say that it follows that because they did not detonate, 
they might not be more or less efficient—that is quite 
possible ; but if you are firing against a stockade or 
anything of that sort, in that case, you want the complete 
effect, and that you would not get unless with complete 
detonation, 3 

20873. (Sir Frederick Darley.) What is the objection on 
the part of the Government to having a fulminate—is it 
because it is dangerous in carriage 7—Because it is set 
off with so slight a blow that, unless you take proper 
precautions that there should be no risk of any friction in 
the shell, and norisk of even aslight blow it is unsafe, 
as if the lyddite shell burst in the gun, the gun is 
destroyed. At the same time, I am bound to say 
thet England is the only nation that I know of that abso- 
lutely prohibits fulminate in the shell. I myself think 
that a moderate quantity, with proper precautions, 
might safely be used. In the experiments to which I 
have referred, and which Sir John remembers, including 
the Admiralty experiments, the experiments at Lydd 
and those at Silloth—I am speaking from memory—but 
I think we fired more than 300 rounds of common shell 
charged with melinite. (I call it melinite because they 
had not invented the name of lyddite then). They all 
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had—I forget whether it was a gramme or two grammes 
—I think two grammes, or grains of fulminate, and 
we never had asingle accident. But, then, the French 
primer which we got at first I considered so dangerous that 
I would not use it, and we used one that was modified 
from Abel’s primer ; but I would not use the first primer 
because there were three cones, one within the other, and 
I was afraid that the fulminate might get between these 
cones, and would fire. 


20874. What are you using now as the fulminate, a 
charge of mercury ?—Mercuric fulminate. 


20875. (Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal.) Is the 
composition of the different explosives, that is the different 
varieties of lyddite and the others, in each case always 
alike, or are they different—take the melinite, for 
instance, or any of the other fulminates ?—Fulminates 
are perhaps the most certain detonators, but also the 
most dangerous. 


20876. Is there a difference in the strength of these dif- 
ferent explosives ?—The one we use, what is called lyddite, 
is simply picric acid, and that you have to get of a certain 
purity, and it is simply melted and put into the shell. In 
my opinion, picric acid, as far as I have seen, is so efficient 
an explosive that I cannot conceive anything being wanted 
much better. It isas safe as any of these high explosives 
can be; I know of none safer at least, and it is easily 
manipulated. The strange thing is that picric acid, as 
you are aware, is used very much for colouring, as a 
colouring matter, and it has pleased the authorities to 
say that if picric acid is being conveyed by rail for the 
purposes of colouring, it passes as an ordinary substance, 
but if it is coming to be filled into shell, then it passes as 
an explosive, and why that peculiar difference should 
be made I cannot understand. If it were in the shell, 
of course it would be a very different thing. 


20877. (Sir John Hopkins.) With regard to these 
lyddite shells, how is the charge exploded now if they 
use no fulminate ?—They have got a mixture in a tube, 


it is called picric powder, and if you can get enough of it- 


in a big shell you can get a fair detonation, although 
I do not know that it is quite as certain as the other. 
But you cannot in a small shell. 


20878, What-do you call a big shell—six-inch ?—Yes. 


20879. But not a twelve-pounder ?—No, you cannot 
detonate perfectly in a twelve-pounder, although the 
Explosives Committee, I suppose I may say, have been 
making experiments to try and get something that will 
detonate. I do not know that we have succeeded per- 
fectly yet, although we have approached perfection. 
We are very much better than we were. 


20880. That rather points to these lyddite shells in 
the field guns being ineffective so far as the detonation 
goes !—They were ineffective so far as complete detona- 
tion went, but it is quite possible that they broke up 
sufficiently. 


20881. Then in your mind it is clear that if you ful- 
minate the lyddite charge in the 12-lb. shell it bursts 
in to a certain number of pieces ?—Yes, there isno question 
about it. 


20882. While we are on the gunnery question I should 
like to ask you this: As a gunnery expert we shall be 
glad of your opinion on the accuracy of the 4°7 gun and 
the 12-pounder naval guns at extreme range. 
also be glad to hear from you any of the causes detrimental 
to their accuracy ; because we have had evidence alleging 
a want of accuracy in the practice with those guns? 
The 4°7 gun is an exceedingly accurate gun. I can 
easily conceive, especially with people. who did not 


understand it, that at the commencement of firing, 


especially if the officers used the range tables that 
were furnished to them, they would find that they were 
very much out; because I need not tell you that the 
resistance of the air at 5,000 feet above the level of the 
sea will be a very different thing from what itis at the 
level of the sea. They would have difficulties algo 
with the fuses which would burn a great deal slower, 
and Ishould say myself that if they were firing at long: 
ranges their fuses might easily be a second, or two 
seconds longer than they should be. The 4°7 gun and 
the 6-inch gun are both accurate. I must say also that 
I have been astonished to see the Admiralty Returns, 
at least the Returns we have sent to us occasionally, of 
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the prize firing of the Navy. The firing of many ships 
is wonderfully good. 


20883. I mean the guns on shore more than anything 
else !—With the guns on’ shore the advantage will all 
be in favour of accuracy. 


20884, Quite so ?—I am ‘only going to point this out. 
As you know the prize firing is this; A vessel starts 
firing on reaching a buoy; she is 2,000. yards off the 
target ; she steams for three minutes, approaching to 
1,500 yards, she ceasing firing ata buoy at 2000 yards. 
I remember (again I am speaking from memory of a 
certain ship, whose name I forget) her ten 6-inch guns 
fired, if I remember right, in the three minutes 148 rounds, 
at varying distances you will observe, and so far as | 
remember 114 rounds hit the target. I cannot consider 
anything much more perfect than that for effectiveness. 


20885. I think that the individual who said that was 
not quite cognisant of the effects as you say of the atmos- 
phere, and also even the conditions of the heat as affecting 
the charge and also distinctiveness of vision and other 
points ; [ do not think he had taken that into his calcu- 
lation at all. But we are glad to hear your views as 
an expert, as to what may be considered good practice 
from a gun of that sort, and what is in the way of good 
practice {—That is my opinion. Of course, I need not 
tell you that a very great deal, as well as the gun, depends 
upon the form of projectile, and there may be something 
in that. I may point out however for the Elswick 
Battery we took Naval guns and I have had sent to 
me again and again remarks on the wonderful accuracy 
of these guns under conditions the officers were alto- 
gether unused to. 


_ 20886. It is the fact, is it not, with regard to practice 
from guns of all sorts that where the firing is at a very 
long range you find variation from day to day in the 
distance that you have to lay those guns for ?—I never 
carried on practice on two consecutive days, where I 
could use on the two days precisely the same elevation 
aad the same length of fuse; you had always to vary 
them. 


20887. Even in this country 7—Yes. 


20888. The difference of temperature, of course, acts 
on cordite more or less ?—You might get a gun, if it 
was in the sun in South Africa, very hot, and they had 
the habit (I do not think it was the right thing) of 
carrying the guns loaded. However, it was done un- 
questionably, and some of those curious effects in the 
guns that we have been utterly unable to reproduce here 
may have been due to that. But, as a matter of fact, it 
would make an immense difference between the first and 
second round. It is perfectly possible that you might 
get the cordite up to 150 degrees if the cartridge was 
carried in the gun exposed to the sun, but if it was 
carried in limber boxes it might be only 70 degrees or 
80 degrees, and that would make great difference in 
range. 

20889. I would like to ask you this question. I do 
not think we have got it quite clear yet; the necessity 
for a supply of common shell is urged by some of the 
commanders in the field, that is the military commanders 
and generals and others in South Africa, but we are told, 
on the other hand, that shrapnel supplies all conditions 
essential for modern warfare. Do you concur in that 
view ?—No. If you are firing against a fort or stockade 
a common shell would be most effective where shrapnel 
would not be, but for fighting in the open the shrapnel 
is the more effective. 

20890. And the difference of the bursting charge is 
very great, is it not ?—Yes. If you got a common shell 
into a stockade, the shell being charged with lyddite, it 
might kill or wound every one in it. 


20891. But, of course, not with shrapnel ?—No. 


20892. (Sir Frederick Darley.) Is the Elswick Battery 
of 12$-pounder guns the design of your firm ?—Yes, 


20893. And with respect to the 75 gun, is that the 
design of your firm also ?—Yes, we have made a number 
of them. 


20894, Are they your designs 7—Yes, they are our 
own designs ; we have made also to a design given us 
by the Government, but we have made a certain number 
to our own design. 
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20895. You spoke of the atmosphere being much less 
dense, as we know it is, of course, at an elevation of 
4,000 or 5,000 feet; does that affect the range very 
much of the projectile 7—Yes, it does affect it. 


20896. Take the range at sea level and the range at 
3,000 feet above sea level; the difference between the 
two ranges would be pretty well ascertained 2—Yes, it 
could easily be calculated what the difference would be. 


20897. It is a question of the pressure of the atmos- 
phere 2—Yes, There is perhaps not a great difference., 
but at long ranges the laying is sometimes thrown out 
by refraction, you see the object in a different place 
from where it really is; you do very often in the hot 
sun, if there is moisture. 


20898. (Sir John Jackson.) Do you get orders for 
stores during times of peace to any great extent from 
the Government ?—Yes, variable; till late years most 
of our work has been foreign; perhaps you may judge 
by looking, at that list of ships; you see the larger 
number is foreign. 


20899. What I mean is that the Government, of 
course, in the event of war in any emergency must rely 
to a great extent upon your works; and with a view 
to assisting you to have larger facilities for manufacture 
do they give you a fair proportion of their stores required 
during peace times, or are they all dealt with at the 
Government Arsenal ?—No, we get a fair proportion, 
We were requested once to expend a very large sum in 
providing facilities for much longer guns and so on, 
and so far as I remember we spent £250,000 in plant 
and building and other things, and that at the termination 
of that we were getting hardly anything from the Govern- 
ment at all. So far as we were concerned it happened 
fortunately that just at that time we had a great deal 
of foreign orders, so we did not suffer so much, but if 
we had depended upon the Government the shops would 
have been nearly entirely idle and they were built at 
their special request. I may say that in the last seven 
years we have spent 2,842,822/. in additions to our pro- 
ducing power. 


20900. That to say, if the Government were 
work to private manufacturers 
duirng peace times it would certainly encourage the 
private manufacturers to lay out more capital {— 
Unquestionably. But then there is another very serious 
evil, and that is this, that, except for the Navy, most of 
the Government work is done in about eight months of the 
year, and that is the cause of the very great and con- 
siderable increase of expense. You see, they have had a 
bad habit in the Treasury, if any Vote isnot exactly spent 
the remainder goes back to the Treasury; it is not 
carried on, and you are pressed to deliver your stores 
six weeks or so before the termination of the financial 
year, and to insure inspection you frequently do not 
get the fresh orders till six or eight weeks after the 
termination of the financial year. The consequence isa 
want of continuity of steady work, which increases very 
considerably tie cost. I may point out—I merely men- 
tion it because it is an interesting point—that the range 
of torpedos has increased so very much that it has become 
much imore important than before to have very high 
velocities in guns. The consequence of that is that: 
an action will have to be taken at a much greater dis- 
tance than formerly, and the importance of high velocity 
has increased so much that it is probable that the newer 
vessels will be armed with very much more powerful guns. 


20901. (Sir Frederick Darley.) Is not the 73-inch gun a 
very powerful gun in muzzle velocity ?—Yes, the new 
73-inch gun, and also the new 10-inch gun, The muzzle 
velocity of the 7'5-inch gun is, I think, over 3,100 ft.,. 
the 50 ealibre gun. 

20902. (Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal.) Does your 
company manufacture small arms—rifles ?—Only for 
machine guns. We make the barrels for a great many 
small arms. 


20903. What is the effective range—the longest range: 
of any rifle at present used ?—I think the effective range 
with a good shot is well up to 1,000 yards. You have an 
advantage, you see, in artillery, which you have not with 
the rifle; you can see with artillery where your shell is 
striking—you cannot see it with a rifle. 


20804, (Chairman.) Is there anything you would 
like t@ add ta your evidence 1—Nothing. 
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20905. (Chairman.) You are managing director of 
Messrs. Vickers, Sons, & Maxim ?—I am a director and 
superintendent of their artillery. 


20906. We asked you to be good enough to speak to 
the supply of guns ?—Yes. 


20907. You would wish to point out that you had 
opportunities of supplying guns and ammunition to 
the Government ; is not that so?—Yes. I wrote a letter 
in which J wished to represent that during the war we 
Were instrumental in supplying a very large amount of 
artillery, and that amount is also attached to my memoran- 
dum. What I wish specially to represent now is that 
had we been in a better position, through having the 
necessary machinery for the very large production that 
was required during the war, we should have been ina 
far better position to supply quickly, and, perhaps, 
possibly at a less cost, had we manufactured many of the 
articles before the war. I would specially refer to the 
supply of field artillery, in which we were asked during 
the war to supply an entirely new pattern of which we 
had never made any of these equipments before, the 
result being that before we could start the regular 
supplies to the Government, it was necessary to manu- 
facture all the gauges, jigs, etc., and to get all the 
machines set up ready for the proper production of so 
important a store like the quick-firing field equipment, 
which it was necessary to be in every respect inter- 
changeable. I would like to submit to the Commission 
that, in connection with the supply of such stores, we 
should have been in a far better position had we manu- 
factured and supplied such stores before the war. This 
consideration, 1 think, bears\on nearly every warlike 
store, and I am sure the Commission will see that for 
large firms like my own, who are capable of a produc- 
tion of field equipments in every branch, as well as 
large ordnance installations, such as 9°2-in. guns, and 
guns of smaller calibre, that if our machinery is kept 
going during peace time it is very much easier to increase 
the output, and give greater satisfaction to the Govern- 
ment, if we have been manufacturing the stores before 
the advent of the war. I have no doubt that during 
the war the Government found it difficult to obtain 
their field material at the rate that they would have 
liked, and I understand for that reason they had to go 
abroad for material, on account of our being so full up 
with work that we could not manufacture it. That is 
perfectly true; but, as I say, had we known what: the 
Government required in the way of field material, and 
been in a position to turn it out, by having previous 
experience of the manufacture of such stores as were 
required, suchastate of things would never have existed. 
And, therefore, I would submit most respectfully to this 
Commission that during peace time we and other large 
firms should always have an opportunity of making 
every warlike store for the Government, manufacturing 
it not in very small quantities, but in fairly large 
regular quantities, so as to keep at all events our principal 
men and foremen continually employed, and in a state 
of efficiency for producing the work, which would render 
in time of war our works far more valuable to the Govern- 
ment. In fact, I would respectfully submit that such 
works as my Firm’s would really add to the country 
another arsenal, capable of producing every warlike 
store necessary, and capable of assisting the Govern- 
ment in time of war with very rapid production to make 
good deficiencies which must occur, owing to the very 
large expenditure of ammunition and the wearing out of 
material during such times. 


20908. Did you make warlike stores for the Government 
before the war ?—Yes, we had very large orders, for 
Naval stores principally, and for a large number of heavy 
guns, but in connection with field artillery, although we 
had been supplying it to foreign countries for some con- 
siderable time, we had never received orders from the 
Government at all for field guns, except experimental 
equipments, before the war. 


ae did supply figld artillery during the war ?— 
We supplied a very large amount of field artillery, which 
I mentioned in my statement attached. 


20910. You have sent in a statement regarding your 


evidence here which you would like to put in Yes, T _ 
would, 


90911. And you have also put in that statement the 
amount of guns and material that were supplied by your 
firm during the war ?—That is so. 


20912. At what date did you begin to supply this 
material during the war ’—Practically at the commence- 
ment of hostilities, but more especially after the serious 
reverses which occurred in Natal. 


20913. The list I see is made up of army guns, mount- 
ings, ete., supplied during the Boer War, October, 1899, 
to May, 1902; so those were the dates within which you 
supplied them ?—Yes, those would be the dates. 


20914. Had you any notice from the War Office before 
October, 1899, of a probability of a demand upon you ?— 
We had no notice in regard to a probability of any special 
demand, only the normal quantity that we get from year 
to year. 


90915. And your point is that if you had had notice 
you could have adapted your works sooner ?—Of course 
that would be so, but at the same time we should have 
wanted rather more than notice, because we could never 
have made the very large expenditure on machines and 
new shops that were necessary for the production during 
the time of war unless we had been quite sure that orders 
would come to us. The position now after the war is: 
of course very different, because we have all the machinery 
that was necessary for this greatly increased output of 
nearly every warlike store, and some of that machinery, 
as well as a large number of the machine shops which we 
have added to our works, are to a very great extent 
standing idle. In fact, during the war we utilised our 
experimental factory at Crayford for the production of a 
large amount of field artillery of every sort, and the supply 
of small shells, shrapnel, etc. That small factory enabled 
us to increase our normal output of shrapnel shell from 
2,000 per week to 9,000 per week, and in order to do that 
we naturally had to increase our machinery, and that 
machinery is now lying idle, and the workshops are lying 
idle, in fact the experimental factory at Crayford is 
virtually closed, there being only enough men to keep the 
machines in order. I have mentioned in my letter the 
state of the Erith factory, which, as you know, is bad. 


20916. There are two stages of the matter. In the 
first place, if the Government had foreseen before the 
war that a large extra demand would have been made 
upon your firm, and would almost necessarily have to 
be made upon your firm, it would have facilitated the 
production if they had given you some previous know- 
ledge of that, because, as you state in your letter, it was 
necessary for you to expend £7,000 in the adapting your 
departments ?—Yes ; that was in connection with the 
supply of Maxim guns. Our normal output of Maxim 
guns is 30 per month ; during the war it was necessary 
to increase it to 60, and the extra expenditure of £7,000 
was solely for the production of Maxim guns, which, © 
after all, is a very small supply in connection with the 
whole of the Artillery requirements. : 


90917. I do not think you quite follow what I want to— 
get at. In a case of emergency when the Government 
are face to face with a case of emergency, if they can give 
previous knowledge to a firm like yours they would have - 
much greater assistance from all the powers of production 
under your command than they will if they do not give 
previous notice to you ?—That certainly would have been 
the case before this war, but I do not think it will be the 
case now, because we have all the machinery and all the 
appliances for the rapid turning out of existing material. 
Should the Government change the types of materials 
or should they wish a large production of material to be 
made of which we have not a manufacturing knowledge: 
and experience then early knowledge of their require- 
ments of course would enable us to increase at a more 
rapid and efficient rate. 


20918. And the state of things now is that you have 
got these works, and adaptations of the works, but you 
have got no work to do ?—We have really no work. 
We have not got a sufficient amount of work relative to 
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our enormous capabilities of output, which, as I say, 
were rendered necessary by the urgent demands of the 
Government. I do not know whether I might mention 
that perhaps the Government could help us very materi- 
ally indeed by not giving quite such a large proportion 
of the work to the Royal Ordnance factories, having 
special regard to the enormous expenditure that we have 

n put to, and the position we are now in in having these 
very large extra shops, and the large amount of machinery 
standing idle. 
the money belonging to our shareholders, and we are 
responsible to them that these machines are kept, so far 
as possible, regularly and effectively employed. With 
the Government, on the other hand, they might perhaps 
consider it is only necessary to keep tne Ordnance factories 
as a reserve in time of war speciaily, and employ such 
facilities as exist now in the trade for the production of 
their main requirements, having special regard to the 
fact that we made such a sacrifice in capital and had to 
obtain the money from the shareholders for that purpose 
to meet this urgent national circumstance. 


20919. And what would happen supposing you do not 
get work. I suppose you would have to consider what 
is to be done with these machines ?—Of course that is a 
very serious question to us. We hope and think that it 
will be necessary before long to alter the Field and Horse 
Artillery, possibly to add many more heavy batteries to 
the Army, and in that case our works would for a moderate 
number of years be employed, providing always that we 
received a sufficient number of orders from the Govern- 
ment ; a sufficient proportion of that work to enable us 
to fill our shops. That would help us materially for the 
moment. But what would help us in the main more 
than anything would be by giving more work to the trade, 
so as to enable us to keep our shops going at such a rate 
as would enable us to pay a fair return on our very heavily 
inereased capital invested. 


20920. (Sir John Edge.) How long did it take you, 
when the requirements of the Government necessitated 
the increase of your works, to bring yourselves up from 
the normal condition of manufacture before the war to 
the state of manufacture to comply with the Government 
orders ?—The time varied in accordance with the store 
to be produced. In the case of the increase to Maxim 
guns it was done in a very few weeks owing to the machi- 
nery necessary being small. In the case of the small 
shrapnel shells the same consideration applied ; it was 
only necessary to run up somewhat inexpensive con- 
structions at the time in the way of shops, and to instal 
the machinery as quickly as it could be obtained, the 
machinery being obtained frora anywhere where it could 
be obtained quickly, to enable the production to be 
arrived at in a very few weeks. But, in so far as the 
heavy installations of guns, such as the 9°2-inch and 
below, were concerned, the obtaining of the machinery 
was a much longer process, and before we really got 
mto thorough working order in regard to that manufac- 
ture it took us, I should say, at least a year. In regard 
to the production of the small artillery stores a rapid 
increase could be made quickly, owing to the machines 
being unimportant, and, generally speaking, being kept 
in stock by the respective manufacturers of machinery. 

20921. (Sir Frederick Darley.) What motive power do 
you employ for these new machines ?—In regard to the 
motive power we employ electricity almost entirely at 
our works, especially in regard to the new machinery 
installed. ? 

20922. (Sir John Hopkins.) In regard to a demand for 
stores you have taken into consideration that the demands 
for warlike stores in South Africa have naturally ceased. 
That, of course, curtails toa very large amount the stores 
required that would have been taken from the private 
firms during the war. Take for instance the shell alone 
for firing in the field, or projectiles ; the demand for them 
has ceased ?—That is so. 


20923. Therefore naturally the manufacturing demands 
would cease also ?—But I take it that in time of peace it 
is always necessary to make up a Certain amount of 
ammunition that is utilised for practice purposes, of 
which I presume there is a good deal. In so far as the Navy 
is concerned it is a considerable amount, of course, and 
in regard to the Army it is also considerable. Therefore, 
there always exists a certain demand for stores which 
would give us a certain amount of work for the employ- 
ment of these machines now that the war is over. I 
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practically at our ordinary prices ; we made no increase 
over the ordinary prices, excepting where it was abso- 
lutely essential, owing to the increase In the cost of material 
and the special increase of production due to working 
very exceptional overtime. 


20924. Yes, that is so of course, but the demand for 
these stores must have necessarily ceased to an enormous 
extent. All the projectiles that were fired away in 
South Africa, and guns to replace other guns, and so on, 
that is at an end now, and that would considerably 
modify the orders given to vow. Are you back to your 
normal ?—By no means; we are much under the 
normal. The actual orders we have received in con- 
nection with small artillery are far less, and our 
works are far less employed in connection with that 
particular class of work. 


20925. Yes, I think that is natural, because as you 
know (nobody knows better), they are bringing out a 
new field arm ?—Exactly. 


20926. Therefore all supplies for the former Artillery 
have probably ceased ?—That I cannot say, because I 
only know what orders have been placed with my firm. 
I do know that large orders were placed during the war 
with other firms, and perhaps a distinction should be made 
between the supply of Ordnance by such firms as my 
own and possibly Armstrong’s, who supply artillery in 
every stage, and make complete armaments for arming 
ships and fortresses complete, and are always ready to 
supply designs of every store in competition for general 
consideration by the Government. There are firms who 
only supply one class of store, necessitating possibly only 
cheap machinery and no very expensive staff, and certainly 
not requiring a real staff of designers. Such manu- 
facturers could and did in time of war manufacture a 
very large number of shrapnel and stores such as that, 
but they have not got the same expensive staff to keep 
going that we have who supply everything complete, and 
that being so I think a difference should be drawn 
between such firms as ours who, as I mentioned pre- 
viously, are really capable of giving to the Government 
an additional arsenal in which they will have the absolute 
control and right of every supply that is made in time 
of war. We, of course, feel the slackness of orders for war 
material much more perhaps than the smaller firms, 
who only have unimportant machinery and no expensive 
staff such as is absolutely necessary for the production 
of war material of the highest classes. 


20927. Yes, I quite see all that, but when there has 
been an unprecedented demand, and you have risen to 
the occasion and met that imprecedented demand, there 
isno doubt are-action will come afterwards ; it is bound to 
be so ?—That is why I make special reference to the 
possibility of the Government allowing such a re-action 
to be felt more by the Government factories, where the 
loss is for the whoie of the country, whereas in our parti- 
ticular case, where you say we rose to the occasion during 
the war, and we spent our money to meet an urgent 
National demand, I submit that we may consider perhaps 
that our position is one that should receive special con- 
sideration from the Government. 


20928. I quite see your argument. 


20929. (Sir John Jackson.) Did you get any special 
prices for what you supplied during the emergency of 
the war, or only your regulation prices ?—We obtained 
the regulation prices plus, in some cases, an amount to 
cover the actual additional expenditure which we were 
put to in regard to working overtime and owing to the 
increased price of materials; but we were specially 
eareful not to put on special prices for the Government 
during the war, because we felt that such a procedure 
would be to some extent unpatriotic. Our Maxim guns 
were supplied at the ordinary price. 


20930. If the Government were giving you a fair 
proportion of their orders during peace times, would your 
firm be prepared to come under an obligation not only to 
place your factories at the entire disposal of the Govern- 
ment in the event of an emergency, but to keep the 
charges down to the ordinary peace time charges ?—] 
would say that my firm is quite prepared to do that, 
and we would be also prepared to give the whole 
production of our factories for the use of Government 
at prices which should compare in war time with prices in 
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3, to pay very much increased charges for material, or 


should we have to work very much more overtime that 
is usual, during the meal hour and such times as that, 
then we should have to ask Government to pay an addition 
which we should be quite prepared to calculate on the 
basis of cost price plus a fair percentage to be added for 
profit, say 10 or 15 per cent. I may say in connection 
with some of the Admiralty work that we resort to that 
procedure now, that is to say, charging cost plus a per- 
centage of profit after the shop charges and indirect 
charges have been added; and I think the Admiralty 
find that such a procedure works very satisfactorily. 


20931. Of course, in a special emergency like that you 
would be found to have some extra cost, owing to the 
extra push ?—I think that that. extra cost and extra 
push would be very much less expensive if the Govern- 
ment utilised our factories in times of peace permanently 
and kept us better employed than they have done up to 
the present time. We are quite prepared on our part 
to be in as close touch with the Government as is possible ; 
but, of course, if the Government did give us some form 
of indemnity in the way of always guaranteeing that we 
should have a certain amount of work to pay, say a fair 
interest on our capital, we should be able in time of war 
to turn out stores much more rapidly, and certainly to 
prevent the necessity for Government having to go abroad 
to order stores which possibly are not nearly so efficient as 
could be made in this country. 


20932. In the event of an emergency ?—In the event of 
an emergency. Perhaps I might on that question refer 
to the production of powders which my company has a 
large interest in—a somewhat indirect interest. At the 
present time the manufacturers of Cordite and Cordite 
M.D., are practically producing their powder at cost 
price, because the competition is so very great for the 
small orders which are placed with the trade. My 
firm and the Chilworth Gunpowder Company and the 
Nobel Company, have powers of production of over 
3,000 tons per annum. Therefore such production in 
time of war is of great importance, and what the 
powder companies want more than anything is to 
have in times of peace a fair amount of orders for 
powder at a reasonable price,! instead of the Govern- 
ment factories working, as I believe they now are, on 
three shifts continuously, in order to keep their prices 
as low as possible, while the trade is suffering tremendously 
for want of orders; and for that purpose we think it 
might be possible, or rather fairer, if the Government 
manufactured say a quarter of the total supplies required, 
and gave the other three-quarters to the seven firms 
at present interested in the production of smokeless 
powders. 


20933. Have Messrs. Armstrong and yourselves your 
own ranges for proving guns ?—We have altogether three 
ranges—one on the coast of Cumberland, for the proof of 
heavy artillery, where we are now proving all the 9°2-in. 
installations which we are manufacturing for the British 
Government. The range is fully equipped for the proof 
of every class of gun, mounting, armour plate, and projec- 
tile. Then the other ranges are in the south of England, 
where we prove the machine, rifle, calibre, porn-pom, and 
other class of small artillery, and we have another range 
near London, where we experiment with the long range 
firing of field artillery. 


90934. Are these used by the Elswick people as well 7— 
No, I think Elswick have facilities of their own. They 
have equally good gun ranges as ourselves ; I have never 
seen them, but I have always heard so. We should be 
quite prepared to do all the proof of guns and mountings 
manufactured by ourselves. In fact, during the war, 1 
think I may say we assisted the Arsenal considerably, which 
was in a very busy state, in the proof of 37-millimetre 
pom-poms, and some other small artillery. I would like 
to mention, in connection with that question, that I think 
in time of war the Government would be much assisted 
by the delivery complete of guns and mountings proved 
at our works as well as the ammunition, because, if the 
ammunition is inspected at our works and proved at our 
ranges, we then can pack it antl ship it direct to wherever 
it has to go, and that I think in time of war might be a 
very great advantage to the Government, because it 
would enable them is get their ammunition quicker and 
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their guns quicker, and would relieve any extra press 
upon the ordnance factories. . 


20935. Do the Government authorities ever use your 
ranges !—'[hey are now proving all the 9°2-in. installa- 
tions at our range, and we have carried out experiments 
on their behalf at our heavy gun range, and we are con- 
cinually experimenting ourselves with armour plate trials, 
which are directly for the interest of the Admiralty. 


20936. (Chairman.) Do you know of any case of a 
foreign Government having relation with private firms 
in the way you have spoken to ?~In regard to the supply 
of heavy artillery by Messrs. Krupp in Germany, I believe 
that they do all the proof for the German Navy at their 
own range at Meppen, and supply. it direct to the ships. . 


20937. Iwas referring more to what you have put 
before us as to the necessity of the Government giving 
you a fair share, as you call it, of the orders. Is that done 
elsewhere 2—I think that in France to some extent it is 
done, but I know that in Germany Messrs. Krupp are 
greatly helped by the Government, as they guarantee to 
take a very large proportion of the whole of the output 
of the Krupp factory. 


20938. Then you would represent that what you are 
putting forward as a claim here is not unprecedented ?— 
Inno way. Imay say, in connection with the production 
of Maxim guns for the German Government, that they are 
ordering a very large number, as well as pom-poms, and 
the whole of the output is obtained from the trade. On 
the other hand, in this country we really obtain about 
one-half of the production necessary, but during the 
war we turned out over 400 guns per annum. Our 
normal production of Maxim guns is 500 per annum, 
and I believe this year our allocation of guns will be, 
roughly speaking, about 100 per annum, something 
like one-fifth only of the total number that we are 
able to produce. Unfortunately, the prices for these 
Maxim guns that we had to supply were, to our way 
of thinking, very inadequate, and during the war we were 
obliged to divert a great deal of our foreign trade to 
Germany in ‘order to meet the increased demand of the 
British Government. The actual number of guns made, 
which we were not able to take owing to our having | 
to produce Maxim guns at a rapid rate for the British — 
Government, amounted to 405 Maxim guns delivered 
to 11 different countries. Our having to divert these 
orders abroad lost, during the time that we were meeting 
the exceptional demands for the British Government, 
£50,000 to my firm. Of course, we got small royalites, 
but you know that the manufacture of a gun is better 
than getting a small royalty: you are able to keep your 
men together and your machinery employed, as well as 
getting .the fair manufacturing profit, which we lost. 
Another serious result of our having to divert our orders 
from abroad is that we are not likely to get the business 
back. I am sorry to say that our experience, after 
the lapse of time during the war, is that, in connection 
with Maxim guns, a large part of the foreign Maxim guns 
are now being manufactured abroad instead of at our 
works, and we attribute that to a very large extent to 
our having to place the whole of our Maxim factory at 
the disposal of the Government, which we did very readily 
and very willingly, and we hope now that the war is over 
that those sacrifices that we have made will be considered. 


20939. (Sir John Hopkins.) What was your opinion of 
the Boer pom-poms in the field from what you have 
heard ?—The opinions we have had have been very 
curious. By some very good officers who have actually 
been using the pom-pom we have been told that the gun 
wus invaluable—that ‘it was invaluable for scouting 
purposes and for special purposes in regard to skirmishing, 
or where there was a chance of being suddenly attacked. — 
The pom-pom, which utilises a projectile weighing only 
1lb., cannot be compared with the 12-pounder or 15- 
pounder shrapnel, the projectile for which is so much 
in excess of the weight, and a great many officers 
seem to wish to compare this very small projectile 
with a heavier one. That comparison is unfair. But 
there is not the slightest doubt whatever that the 
pom-pom, properly directed, is an extremely good gun for 
moving people away from cover, making them run, and, 
furthermore, for protecting a particular position, like a 
bridge, or any other tactical important position at which 
the rate of fire of a pom-pom would be invaluable. 
I am also told that during the war it was found to 
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‘ve the very best range finder they had, and I should 
be inclined to think myself that a pom-pom, 
worked in connection with rifle calibre Maxim guns 
having the same runge as a pom-pom, would be 
an exceedingly useful weapon; but to compare 
the effect and use of a pom-pom with the effect 
and use of a field gun is unfair, and does not give 
the gun a chance. Had they been able to have 
brought pom-poms to the top of Spion Kop on pack 
saddles, I believe we should never have had to have left 
Spion Kop. The moment we saw that the pom-pom was 
an important gun in the field, we set to work and made 
‘an equipment so that the pom-pom could be carried on 
pack-saddles and be moved to positions which otherwise 
would be impossible to get to with ordinary heavy field 
guns or heavier calibre guns. 


20940. You had orders for the Government for pom- 
poms in the latter stage of the war, had you not ?—We 
supplied at a very rapid rate a very considerable number 
of pom-poms. ; 

20941. (Sir John Jackson.) I suppose as a matter of 
fact there are very great advantages in the modern 
quick-firing gun over the old field gun ?—I think that 
the nation that has not got the modern quick-firing field 
gun will be very much at a loss as compared to nations 
with it. The old field gun was capable of an effective 
fire of about four rounds per minute, and the Horse 
Artillery gun that we supplied to the War Office, which 
was tried last summer at Okehampton, obtained a rate 
of fire on service of 10 rounds in 32 seconds or 19 rounds 
a minute. As to that I should like to say that other 
field guns we have made have fired at the rate of 10 
founds in 22 seconds or 27 rounds a minute, and I feet 
sure that an army without a rapid firing gun will be at a 
most serious disadvantage in regard to an army with it. 


20942. We have had it in evidence, I see that the 
difference was between four and six to eight; that must 
be too low for aimed fire /—My reference is in regard 
to the Government trial, which no doubt can be con- 
firmed, at Okehampton. With a Horse Artillery gun 
we fired 10 rounds in 32 seconds, or 19 rounds a minute, 
and I have shown to many officers a field gun known as 
our “ Mark L.,” which we have fired at the rate of 27 
rounds a minute. I am not going to say that the fuses 
ean all be set from zero to the point at which you wish 
the shell to burst in that very short time, but it is well 
known in France where they have nothing but quick-firing 
guns, that in their wagons which come alongside their guns 
they have the fuzed shell set for different ranges ; some 
are set to go off like case-shot, others for ranges varying 
up to the maximum, so that in case they come across an 
enemy at a particular range they always have a certain 
number set very near the range at which they wish to 
attack, or if the enemy is close they have their shells 
set to go off very close to the muzzle and act like shrapnel. 
And with that type of firing with guns which we ourselves 
have made we can get 27 rounds a minute, and a com- 
parison between 27 rounds a minute and four rounds a 
minute under those conditions is almost unnecessary to 
discuss. In time of war you always get a chance at 
which the very rapid discharge of shrapnel may turn 
the day, and for this opportunity the rapid fire 
field gun is all important. It is like a ship, the first 
few rounds will probably decide the action, and now 
that foreign armies are supplied with modern quick- 
firing guns, the army that has not got the modern 
quick-firing guns had better stay at home. We have 
been told that the fire of the long range Boer guns was 
not effective at long range. Can you account for that 2? 
—I should say that the guns were not really very 
modern guns that the Boers had. 


20943. I thought they had large modern Creusot guns ? 
—lI thought you referred to the field guns. The heavier 
guns were no doubt modern, and there is no difficulty 
whatever in getting effective fire at very long ranges. 
The Germans at the present time use for their heavy 
guns a fuse burning for 35 seconds which can easily 
attack up to 10,000 yards and beyond, and not only 
attack, but attack with great precision, because their 
fuses are so good that they burst within a very small 
percentage of error, in the place at which the fuse is 
set. And that also applies to their field guns in which 
they have the 22-second fuse, and which burst with an 
absolute precision, for covering the advance of Infaatry, 
and with no variation to speak of at al! 
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20944. So that your suggestion is that if these big Lieut. A. 7. 
guns have been inaccurate it has been mostly owing Dawson, R.N. 


to their not having satisfactory fuses ?—-I should say 
that had a very great bearing on the effect of the Boer fire. 


20945. (Sir Frederick Darley.) With respect to the 
Government Arsenals, can the Government produce 
the ammunition of war cheaper or as cheaply as it 
can be produced in private establishments, such as yours 
or Armstrong’s ?—I should say that the cost of production 
in the Government Arsenal and in private firms would 
be practically the same in both places. On the other 
band it is not fair to compare the price as scheduled in 
the official catalogues of the Government stores with 


the private stores, because the Royal Arsenal has its 


land free of charge and has not to pay interest on 
capital; that is not taken into account in the schedule 
of prices; and so the actual prices as scheduled 
cannot be compared with the trade prices. Of course, 
the trade have other considerations, such as bad debts, 
and having to pay a certain amount for obtaining orders, 
and then of course there is the element of profit that 
must come in; but speaking generally I should say 
that the Government really obtain their stores at about 
the same price from the trade as they do from their 
own Government factories. In fact, I may say that 
in connection with some stores I think it will be borne 
out that the trade supply cheaper than the Ordnance 
Factories. 


20946. You spoke of charging cost price and a profit: 
I suppose in estimating the cost price it is material, 
wages, and rent of machines !—What we should prefer 
to do in a case of that sort would be to take wages, 
materials, plus an indirect charge for the rent of machines, 
and a general charge, which is a well-known thing in a 
factory, over that total, and then we should have to put 
on profit. That consideration, I think, would be the same 
in Government. factories, 


20947. But in the Government factories they would 
not charge a rent for machines in the schedule of prices ? 
—Because they have not paid anything for the machines, 
but it belongs to the country, and the country has had 
to supply the money really. 


20948. In the quick-firing guns how is the enormous 
quantity of ammunition required for them provided 
in the field ?—That is provided by having enough wagons 
and limbers with the gun equipment as will be reasonably 
necessary for the service on which the guns are employed. 


20949. You could not possibly carry it in the limbers ? 
—You could not possibly carry it in the limbers. Every 
quick-firing modern gun requires a certain number of 
wagons and limbers attached to it to move with the 
general equipment. 


20950. To be, in fact, alongside the gun or close to 7— 
To be brought up to the gun when it is wanted. In 
the French quick-firing Artillery they bring the wagon 
right up to the gun and leave it there. The wagon really 
forms a sort of shield, and the men who are taking the 
ammunition out of the wagon supply it to the gun 
practically under cover of their own wagon, which is 
protected by steel plates, and in that wagon the fuses 
are set to various distances so that the moment they come 
up to the firing point they find the range and take the 
shrapnel shell nearest to that range and set it as quickly 
as they can ; and they practically supply the ammunition 
at the necessary speed to come somewhere near the speed 
of the gun. Of course, the maximum speed of the quick- 
firing field guns would only be necessary when attached 
by Cavalry or taken by some surprise or possibly 
finding troops in a position which you would want 
to direct the whole force of your Artillery at the 
greatest possible rate. I think certain occasions arose 
during the late war in which that very rapid rate of 
fire might have been most successful to our own troops, 
where they found the Boers suddenly and wanted to 
direct their whole force of Artillery on to them. 


20951. Was any inconvenience found from the great 
heating of the gun in quick firing ?—I have seen a very 
large number of rounds fired from a field gun, 300 and 
more at a time, without stopping, but the effect is un- 
important. I do not know what would happen if you 
went on to a thousand, but that hardly comes into real 
practice. 
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30952. Up to 300 rounds you have not found any 
I myself do not see why you 
shouid not go on firing a great many more rounds than 
that. What really happens is that the chase, which is 
the thinnest part of the gun gets the hottest, but where 
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the cartridge goes this part does not get nearly so hot 
owing to the thicker mass of metal around it. 

20953. (Chairman.) Is there anything else you would 
like to add ?—I think I have brought out all the points 
I wished to. 
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Letter referred to in the foregoing evidence. 


Bernard Holland, Esq., 


Secretary of the Royal Commission on the War in 
South Africa, 
St. Stephen’s House, 
Victoria Embankment, S.W. 


Sir,—With reference to your favour of the 23rd ultimo, 
t have the honour to enclose for the Committee’s infor- 
mation a list of Army material supplied by my company 
to the War Office during the Boer War, from October 
1899 to May 1902, together with details, etc., of the same. 

The very large production of material to meet the 
British Government requirements necessitated a great 
increase in machinery, plant, tools, etc., to enable us to 
carry out the demands, and, in connection with the 
supply of Maxim guns alone, it was necessary to spend 
some £7,000 in this department, for the purpose of in- 
creasing our output from 30 guns to 60 guns per montb. 

As an example of the amount of capital which it was 
necessary to spend in order to meet the very heavy 
demands, it will perhaps be of interest to the Committee 
to know that my company’s expenditure on new machinery 
etc., during the last five years amounts to :— 


Barrow-in-Furness - - - £1,465,472 
Erith - - - + - - 283,570 
Sheffield Soe, aot =) 4a ete 

£2,241,450 


I would point out that this enormous expenditure of 
capital was primarily for the purpose of putting our 
factories in such a state of preparedness that, should any 
future occasion arise when large amounts of ordnance 
stores would have to be produced, we should be capable 
of meeting the demand without serious undue strain. The 
necessity under which the British Government found 
itself of placing orders abroad to meet the urgent demand 
for stores would, we believe, in the future be avoided, 
owing to the heavy sacrifices my company has made by 
the expenditure of capital for the purpose of putting their 
works: in a state of thorough efficiency to meet urgent 
requirements. 

Notwithstanding the very large amount of machinery 
which my company have put down, I regret very much 
that the Government is continuing to extend the Ordnance 
Factories, as, according to information contained in a 
report in “The Times,’’ Colonel Bainbridge uses the 
following expressions :— 

“Now that the War was over it might have been 
expected that the output would have considerably 
decreased, but new territory has been added and 
modern machinery had been given them with no 
niggard hand in order that they might prepare the 
organisation for that expansion whenever pressure, 
which might arise at any time, was put upon them.” 

We trust, however, that this very large expenditure of 
capital on the part of my company will have the sympa- 
thetic consideration of the Government, and whilst we 
are sure that the consideration exists in the minds of 
the chief officers of the departments, my firm would 
esteem it a favour if these circumstances could be strongly 
represented to the Government in order that such ex- 
penditure of capital should be, if possible, rendered pro- 
ductive of protit now that the War is over, and who, 
notwithstanding the fact that they spent their capital 
freely to meet the urgent wiShes of the Government in 
the time of “mergency, are now at their wits’ ends to keep 
their men and machines employed. 

Jt would perhaps interest the Committee to know that 


at our Erith works alone, during the War, our weekly 
wages cheque was for £7,000, whereas to-day it is within 
£2,800. Our factory at Crayford, for the manufacture 
of field material for Maxim guns, and which was to a large 
extent instrumental in admitting of our greatly extending 
our deliveries during the War, are entirely closed for want 
of work. During the War these small works helped in 
enabling us to increase our output of field artillery shrap- 
nels from 2,000 to 9,000 per week, and to greatly increase 
our production of field material and Maxim guns. 

In regard to the Erith factory, at the present time we 
have some 1,505 machines in the factory, and of this 
number 616 are standing idle, and some of the remainder 
are only being worked half time. | : 

In connection with the supply of land service material, 
I would represent that with our present plant our — 
production is as follows :— 


9°2--in. or 10-in. garrison guns and mountings, com- 
plete with full equipment of ammunition, at least 
24 equipments per annum. : 

7°5-in. garrison guns and mountings, complete with full 
equipment of ammunition, 30 equipments per 
annum. 

6-in. garrison guns and mountings with full equipment 
of ammunition of every class, 100 equipments per 
annum. 

Heavy howitzer equipments, such as 4°7-in. and 5-in. 
guns, and guns of position, with wagons, limbers, 
ammunition, etc., 24 complete batteries per annum. 

12-pounder and 18-pounder gun equipments, with 
wagons, limbers, ammunition, etc., 30 complete 
batteries per annum. 

R.C. Maxim guns, complete with mountings, appurten- 
ances, etc., 500 equipments per annum. f 

Pom-poms, with full equipment and 30,000 rounds of — 
ammunition for each gun, 200 equipments per 
annum. 


This output does not include our enormous powers of 
production of sea service artillery, hydraulic, and electric 
mountings, etc., and in considering this production it 
should, of course, be understood that any particular nature | 
of store could be increased, providing a proportional de- 
crease is made in some other equipment. ; { ! 
Considering the enormous powers of production which 
my company’s own works now have, it would seem that 
providing during peace time we are supplied with orders 
for every class of store which it is likely might be necessary 
to be obtained in a hurry during war, there is little 
likelihood that in future so large a quantity of material 
would have to be ordered from foreign countries. In 
order that warlike stores may be turned out quickly in an 
emergency it is necessary for the firms to have ready the 
necessary jigs and gauges for their production, and that, 
to some extent, their! manufacture should be organised 
for quick supply. 
I think I am right in saying that such firms as Messrs. 
Armstrong, Whitworth, and Company, and Messrs.. 
Vickers, Sons, and Maxim are capable of entirely arming’ 
fortresses and artillery equipments of every kind, as well 
as ships, complete practically in every respect, at their 
own works. Furthermore, it is of course understood that 
such firms are prepared to come to an arrangement ih 
place their manufacturing facilities exclusively at the 
command of the Government in time of war or emergency. 
In return for these facilities it would seem only right 
that some special consideration should be given in peace 
time to enable the staff and machine shops to be kept 
running in such a manner that a fair financial return should — 


be possible. 


¥ 
‘ 
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fad my firm received orders previously for the supply 
of 12-pounder and 15-pounder field equipments complete 
to Government designs before the War, there would 
not have been the great delay there was in the prepara- 
tion of the necessary special tools and gauges, which in 
atself caused serious delay, and furthermore, it is 
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probable that the shops would have been in a position 
to have dealt with the work in a quicker and more 
satisfactory manner. 


I have the honour to be, Sir 
Your obedient servant, 
A. Trevor Dawson. 


Army MATERIAL SUPPLIED TO War Orricr purinc Bork War (OcroBER 1899 To May 1902). 





571 Maxim guns - - - . - 

299 ,, + carriages - - 
260 sets of spares - - - 
76 37-mm. guns - - - - - = 
127 carriages and 127 limbers . 3 
140 sets of spares - i - - > ‘ 
30 75-mm. mountain guns and carriages - 
7 12-pr. 12-cwt. guns - - - - - 


23) »| garrison carriages - . 
122 15-pr. field guns -~ - : 4 
ioe | CaiTiages —- 4 : ! c 
486 ,,  limbers = . 3 : 
246 4, Wagons - = C = £ 


70 6-inch garrison carriages J - - 


3u 9°2-inch garrison carriages = - - - 
42 47-inch travelling carriages - — - - 
42 limbers for ditto - omt Be - - 
50 5-inch howitzer carriages - - 

35 , wagons = he = = = 
45 ,, limbers - . - - - 


64 4°7-inch guns - -~— - s E “ 
45 5-inch howitzers” - - e 
69 6-inch guns - - * . " 

2 74-inch guns - : ? 4 . y 
25 9°2-inch guns - - Panes 


1,560,000 37-mm. cartridges - - ‘ > x 
345,000 15-pr. shrapnels — - S x 2 F 
13,900 75-mm. mountain cartridges - : 


6,000 5-inch shells - : 3 b ‘ 4 
6,000 4°7-inch shells 4 4 , u ; 

400 6-inch A.-P. shot - : A 
2,000 4°7-inch shrapnel - - ’ : F 











f £3 a5: 
_.) Erith - "Total Value 731,134 - - 
_ \ Barrow - Ap ae Rann 
* Sheffield. - 444,700 ~ - 
Hey 
- ) Erith and Dartford - 856,656 ‘— - 
i ) Barrow - i - - 26,020 ~ = 
£. 2:430,073 °= = 


(After a short Adjournment). 


Major-General Sir Epwin Coutsn, G.C.I.E., C.B., called and examined. 


20954. (Chairman.) You have had a long experience 
“of the Military Department in India ?—Yes. 


20955. And you were Military Member of Council at 
the time the Indian Contingent was sent to South Africa ? 
—Yes. 


20956. We have had before us the correspondence 
which took place between the India Office and India in 
regard to the details of the arrangements for sending out 
the Contingent, but we should be very glad to hear from 
you what you have to say with regard to the arrange- 
ments which were made and the manner in which the 
Contingent was sent out ?—There were various com- 
munications which passed between the Secretary of State 
and the Viceroy previously to the dispatch of the troops 
with regard to the preparation of the troops and their 
equipment in case their dispatch was necessary. The 
instructions given were that the shipping was not to be 
taken up until final orders were received, and these were 
sent to the Government of India on the 8th of September, 
1899, 


20957. When did you first hear of the preparations (— 
It was some date in August. Meanwhile, before the 
final instructions were received, a scheme for the organisa- 
tion of the Force was drawn up in the Quartermaster- 
General’s Department, under instructions from the 
Government of India in the Military Department. 
Those instructions were given on the 16th of August. I 
had various conferences with the Commander-in-Chief, 
Sir William Lockhart, during that time, and with the 
chief officers ; and, of course, knowing what was going 
on, I had privately warned the Director of Marine 
that a call might be made upon him to take up 
shipping. And after the scheme for the organisation of 
the Contingent had been drawn up a copy of it was sent 
to the Director of Marine. Those were the preliminary 
arrangements which were made. 


20958. Up to that date in September ?—Up to the 8th 
of September. 


20959, And was the composition of the Force settled 


from Home or did you settle it in India ?—As a matter 
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it was suggested from Home; that is to say, it 
O ieee that we might be able to send an. Infantry 
Brigade of four battalions, a Cavalry Brigade of three 
regiments, and a Brigade Division of Artillery of three 
batteries ; and that was accepted by the Government of 
India. 


20960. You awepted that as a Force which you could 
spare from India at that moment ?—Yes. 


20961. (Sir George Taubman-Goldie.) Was there any 
question as to the safety of dimimishing the Forces in 
India ?—Yes; we said that a certain risk might be 
incurred in removing a considerable portion of the British 
garrison, but that we thought the risk under the circum- 
stances should be run. 


20962. It was not to be advocated as a general rule ?— 
No, not as a general rule; but I think circumstances 
might arise in which the Government of India would 
be quite justified in sending a portion of the British 
garrison to the help of the British Government. 


20963. Only you would prefer a system under which 
the Empire could defend itself without calling upon 
India ?—Yes, certainly. 


20964. (Chairman.) At what date did you warn the 
troops for service —We actually warned the troops for 
service on the 7th September. It was the day before we 
received instructions; they were not ordered to be mobi- 
lised, but simply warned that their services might be 
required. 

20965. And you ordered them to mobilise after that 
date 1—Yes, the day after we received instructions, on 
the 9th September. 


20966. Up to that date you had done nothing with 
regard to transports, except privately to the Director of 
Marine ?—No, we had done nothing as regards transports 
except to inform the Director of Marine that they might 
be wanted. 


20967. Perhaps you woutd inform the Commission how 
transport is taken up under the Military Department in 
India ?—Certainly. But may I just complete what I 
have said by mentioning that the date on which the troops 
were actually ready was from the 11th to the 14th or 15th 
September, that is, they were ready at their stations to 
move. 


20968. Three or four days after the notice ?—Three or 
four days after the notice. With regard to the arrange- 
ments for the transports they were taken up at Bombay 
by the Director of Marine, Captain Goodridge, and at 
Calcutta by the Deputy Director of Marine, Captain 
Gwyn. At the time the monsoon was not over, and 
there were very few vessels really in port, and most of 
those either had cargoes on board or were discharging 
cargoes. If we had had all the vessels ready in port I 
think the dispatch of the troops might have been effected 
at an earlier date ; but by very remarkable and extra 
ordinary work on the part of the dockyard and of the 
staff, who worked from seven in the morning till mid- 
night, the vessels were gotready. Taking as an example 
the Bombay Dockyard, the orders were received by the 
Director at 1 p.m. on the 9th September ; the “‘ Secundra,”’ 
one of the vessels chartered, was inspected the same day, 
and having been fitted and coaled and surveyed she left 
on the 17th with a field battery anda Veterinary Field 
Hospital. Again, taking Calcutta, the Dockyard. there 
received the order on 9th September, and the ‘‘ Purnea,” 
which was then discharging cargo, was moved to the 
troop jetty, coaled on the 11th, fitted on the 11th to the 
15th, finally surveyed on the 17th, and embarked the 
2nd Battalion King’s Royal Rifles on the 18th. Alto- 
gether 22 vessels were taken up, 18 in Bombay, 13 of 
them being horse-ships, and four in Calcutta, two of 
them being horse-ships. The ships were all sent off in 
16 days. 


20969. The horse-ships would take longer to equip 
probably ?—Yes, in the way of fittings. 

20970. Had you the fittings in store ?—We had large 
numbers of the fittings in store, of course not enough fcr 


the whole of the ships, but still the reserve store that we 
had, enabled the procedure not to be retarded. 


20971. You said with regard to mobilisation that the 
tocy were ready to move at their stations within three 
and four days after the notice was given to them ?—Yes. 


20972. Te that abont the time you would be able to 
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reckon upon for the mobilisation of any unit ?—It would 
depend very much upon the number of units you had to: 
mobilise, because if there are a very large number the 
provision of transport both pack and wheeled would 
take a longer time; but the actual completion. of the, 
unit with its equipment and stores, most of which it has 
in its possession, would not take a longer time than three 
or four days. 


20973. As compared with Home mobilisation, that is: 
because the troops in India are practically on a war 
footing !—As to the strength they are. 


20974. And as to stores ?—Yes, and as to equipment 
undoubtedly. 


20975. The regiment is equipped ?—Yes, it is ready ; 
it receives certain stores but only minor details. May I 
say that I thought of explaining later the mobilisation 
plan if the Commission desire it; the regiment has its. 
equipment at a particular station as a general rule ; but 
there are exceptions to that rule. 


20976. Then within 16 days the first contingent did 
embark ?—Yes, in succession. 


20977. Can you give us the actual numbers of that 
contingent _—The actual numbers were: 259 Officers, 
1,564 Cavalry, 653 Artillery, and 3,427 Infantry ; the 
total being 5,903. 


20978. (Viscount Esher.) How soon were they replaced ? ~ 
—That is rather a difficult question to answer, because 
additional troops were sent from India, and certain 
numbers were brought back. They certainly were not. 
replaced during the war. 


20979. (Chairman.) Additional troops were sent at 
later periods ?—Yes. 


20980. To what extent ?—My figures are from the 
Adjutant-General’s Return of the llth of July, 1902. 
Frem the 11th. of October to the end of July, 1900, 
132 Officers, 713 Cavalry, 376 Artillery, 670 Infantry and. 
Mounted Infantry, total, 1891, were sent from India; 
and then from the 1st of May, 1901, to the 31st December, © 
1901, 108 Officers, 1,206 Cavalry, 2,543 Infantry and 
Mounted infantry, a total of 3,857 were sent, making, 
with the previous total of 5,903, a grand total of 11,851. 
During that period troops were sent back to India, 
but I am sorry to say I have not the actual record. 


20981. (Viscount Esher.) But was it anything like an 
equivalent number ?—I mean sent back from South. 
Africa. 


20982. I only asked you the question because you 
originally stipulated that when you spoke of the risk, that. 
that might be incurred up to the end of the year ?—Yes,. — 
that was rather a pious intention. 


20983. (Chairman.) But to what extent, generally 
speaking, roughly speaking, were troops sent back during 
that period from South Africa ?—I should think perhaps. 
between 3,000 and 4,000 during the whole period. 


20984. That would leave you with about 7,000 or 
8,000 troops diminished garrison ?—Yes. 


20985. There were non-combatants who went with © 
this foree?—We sent at different times 469 native 
soldiers as non-combatants and 5,846 native non-com- 
batants ; and then again, later we sent 756 non-comba- 
tants; this was up to April, 1902. That came to 7,071. 
The native soldiers were sent asnon-combatants to help: 
in the remount depdts, and to act as orderlies. In that 
number of native non-combatants there was a transport’ 
corps about 500 strong ; that was sent in January, 1900; 
and a bheestie, or water-carrier corps 1,000 strong sent 
in March, 1900, and a corps of Syces 1,000 strong 
in March and May, 1900; and there was also a very 
useful corps of Dhobies, or native washermen, sent im } 
May, 1900. 


20986. Did the force take horses with them ?—The — 
force took their horses with them. 


20987. The Cavalry took their horses ?—Yes. 


20988. But, I suppose, for remounts, they depended’ 
upon the service there /—Yes ; but we sent a considerable: 
number of horses from India to South Africa apart from — 
those that went with the contingent. We sent 6,761 up — 
to the 15th of June, 1900 ; 1.am not quite sure whether 
others were sent after. They asked us for 2,000 horses 
for Mounted Infantry on December 23rd, 1899, and the: 
first batch left India on January 8th, 1900, The horses. 
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were drawn from native Cavalry Regiments, and they 


were also given by native States with great loyalty and. 


generosity. The Maharaja Scindia, for instance, gave 
300 Artillery horses, and other States, like Mysore, 
Hyderabad, and Jodhpur, and the Punjab States, each 
sent a contribution of horses. 


20989. What class of horse ?—They were chiefly country 
bred and Arabs. 


20990. A good class of horse ?—Yes, they were all 
very carefully inspected. 


20991. Do you know how the horses of India stood the 
climate in South Africa ?—I believe they stood it well. 
With regard to the Australian horses sent from India, I 
think there is rather conflicting evidence; I am not 
certain ; I could not speak on that subject. 


20992. Did the force take its transport to any extent 7— 
Only the regimental transport. 


20993. Does that mean both lines of regimental trans- 
port ?—It means in India the transport for ammunition, 
entrenching tools, pakhals or water bags, and small medical 
requirements. 


20994, Nothing to do with supplies ?—Nothing to do 
with any quantity of supplies. 


20995. Does the organisation of regimental transport in 
that respect differ in India from what is understood to 
be regimental transport in this country ?—I think the 
expression regimental transport means the same thing in 
India as in England, but, the details are somewhat 
different. 


20996. You are, no doubt, aware that there has been 
a discussion with regard to regimental transport, and 
the value of regimental transport, as a consequence of 
the war ?—Yes. 


20997, And our attention has been directed to the 
difference between the first line of regimental transport, 
which is what you have spoken to, and the second line, 
which means the first provision supply of the regiment. 
Does that also exist in the regimental transport in India ?— 
A great deal of discussion has also taken place in India 
on this subject. At one time nearly the whole of the 
transport of the Indian Army was regimental, but within 
the last few years, when I was Military Member of the 
Jouncil, we introduced the system of corps transport, and 
1 system of detaching transport from the corps to be with 
egiments—that is to say, a military corps of transport 
hat furnished the regimental transport. 


20998. That means keeping up a cadre of corps trans- 
oort in peace time ?—Not only that, but we keep up 
corps of transport, and cadres which can be expanded 
and become full corps of transport. 


20999. That means a separate organisation, separate 
rom the regiment ?—Entirely ; in fact, it may be said 
hat, so far as the regimental transport is concerned, it no 
onger exists, because the idea is to detach a troop or half 
roop to the regiment, with which it remains so long 
iS it is required. 

21000. And you regard that as the better system of the 
wo ?—On the whole I regard it as the better system of 
he two. As I stated, in India, during the discussion of 
he subject, I should prefer to have both systems, if I 
ould. I should like to have theregiments fully equipped 
nd to have a large corps transport ; but it is impossible, 
vith due regard to economy, to keep up both systems 
n times of peace ; and, therefore, I would much rather 
lave the large and éxpansive organisation of corps trans- 
ort than merely regimental transport, recognising that 
he regimental transport is really the easiest transport 
hat there is to organise, because you have the officers, 
1on-commissioned officers and men, whom you can employ 
lirectly you hand over a certain number of animals and 
quipment to them, and carts, and so on ; whereas corps 
ransport, which is absolutely necessary for the supply 
f troops generally, is a very difficult thing to organise. 


21001. It is said that the interest taken by regiments 
n regimental transport is an argument for maintaining 
hat system: do you have that view ?—I do not think 
ve have that experience in India, except, perhaps, in the 
ase of special corps, like those of the Frontier Force ; and 
ve consider that, under the new system, quite as much 
nterest would be taken in the transport by the regiment, 
nowing how the regiment depends for its mobility and 
ficiency on ithe transport under the corps system. 
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21002. Under the corps system you must have a Major- 
sufficiency of officers to detach in this way with theseparate Gen. Sir 
regiments in charge of the transport ?—We have not a E. Collen, 
large number of officers in the corps transport ; they 9: OL, cea 
detach certain portions of that, and possibly only native 95 yay. 1903. 
non-commissioned officers would go to the regiments. ' 
There is a regimental transport officer told off at the 
time. 

21003. From the regimental staff ?7—Yes, from the 
regiment. 

21004, And that, you think, will work well ?—I think 
from all I hear the system works admirably in India. 

21005. Has it been tested on service ?—No, it has not, 
except, I think, in China, where it was partially tested, 
and there it answered well. 

21006. Then you said you were going to speak to the 
equipment and stores that were sent to South Africa ?— 

May I mention the subject of mules and ponies ? 

21007. If you please !—We sent 1,280 mules and ponies 
up to the 15th of June, 1900, and 340 Burmese ponies 
for the Mounted Infantry from that province. 

21008. Were the Burmese ponies specially suited for 
Mounted Infantry ?—Yes, I think they did very well. 

They were rather small sometimes for the very heavy 
weights. 

21009. Now on the subject of stores, what have you 
to say ?—There were large quantities of stores and 





equipment sent with the troops and with the Ordnance 
Field Park and Hospitals, with the Field Veterinary 
Hospital, and also subsequently and separately. I 
think that if it had not been for the amount of small-arm 
ammunition we sent with the Ordnance Field Park and the 
gun ammunition we sent and the supplies we sent for the 
hospitals, and generally with the Force, the situation at 
Ladysmith would have been much more precarious. 
than it was. We always send with Indian Forces beyond 
sea a very large supply of stores and equipment of all kinds. 
But in addition to the ample supply sent with the troops 
we sent to South Africa from India, saddlery, field veter- 
inary chests, signalling lamps, fuses and tubes, helmets, 
warm coats, blouses, and numerous articles of cloth- 
ing, 45,000 jhools or coverings for bullocks, 200,000: 
pairs of boots, and some 16,000 sets of saddlery from 
the Government Boot Factory, which is in charge of 
Messrs. Cooper, Allen and Company. We also sent 
reserve supplies of three months with the troops, and 
one month’s supply for horses and mules, and large 
quantities of medical comforts. Some little difficulty was. 

caused by the War Office not having sufficient and precise 

information on the subject of Indian equipments and 

organisation, especially in connection with the Ordnance 

Field Park and the hospitals and veterinary equipment. 

Then it was said at first that no followers were to 

be sent, and no transport was to be sent except for 

regimental ammunition, but we explained that the 

regimental transport that we proposed to send would 

provide for ammunition, medical panniers, signalling. 

equipment, and entrenching tools. There was also some 

question as to whether full hospital equipment and the 

Ordnance Field Park and veterinary hospital should be 

sent, but it was ultimately decided that they should 

go. We sent a larger quantity of ammunition than the 

ordinary War Office scale. I think that the whole 

discussion rather shows the necessity for full information 

regarding India being available at the War Office. 


21010. It was not so before the War ?—It was not. 
so before the War. 


21011. (Sir John Edge.) You sent a greater number 
of rounds per gun, did you not ?—Yes, we did; we sent 
500 rounds instead of 350. 


21012. (Chairman.) Is that all you wish to say 
about the equipment and stores ?—Yes. 


21013. Are there any special features of the Indian 
Army Administration to which you would refer ?—I 
think I can briefly indicate the special features of the 
Army Administration in India if it would be of interest 
to the Commission. 


21014. If you please ?—In the first place, the Viceroy 
and Governor-General in Council is the supreme head 
of military affairs. The Military Department of the 
Government is the Central Office of Army Administration, 
and the military member of Council is in charge of it. 
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All the matters which have to be referred to the Viceroy 
and Governor-General in Council pass through this 
bureau, which has a secretary and a staff of Deputy 
and Assistant Secretaries and some 80 to 100 clerks. 
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mander-in-Chief and he is assisted by the Depart- 
ments at Army headquarters. Thus it may be said that 
there are two leading military authorities in India, the 
Commander in-Chief and the Military Member of Council. 
The former is the executive commander, and the latter 
what one may call, perhaps, the administrative agent ; 
both are members of the Viceroy’s Council. Then 
following out this division of work under the military 
member of Council and the Department of which he 
is in charge there are the following: the Ordnance 
Department, the Supply and Transport Corps, the 
Military Works Services, the Military Accounts Depart- 
ment and the Army Remount Department. The Military 
Member of Council is also responsible for the Royal 
Indian Marine and the Dockyard, but the Director of 
Marine is at the head of this service, and is the adminis- 
trative chief. Each Army Department in India has a 
chief who is responsible for its administration and for 
earrying out whatever work it may have to perform. 


21015. (Sir George Taubman-Goldie.) Is the Medical 
Department represented at al! ?—The Military Medical 
Department is under the Commander-in-Chief. I wasfirst 
dealing with the Departments which are under the Military 
Member of Council. The Military Member of Council is 
responsible for Army Finance, and through the agency of 
the Military Department or Secretariat for laying all mili- 
tary questions before the Viceroy and his Council. Then 
under the Commander-in-Chief there are three chief 
officers: the Adjutant-General, the Quartermaster-General, 
and the Principal Medical officer. Under the Adjutant- 
General there are the Inspectors-General of Cavalry, 
Artillery, and Volunteers, the Judge Advocate-General, 
the Principal Veterinary officer, the Director of 
Military Education, and the Inspector of Gymnasia ; 
and under the Quartermaster-General in India are 
the Intelligence and Mobilisation branches. I do not 
think I need elaborate this description any further 
except to say that as regards the supreme Govern- 
ment and Army headquarters, the leading principles of 
the Central and Supreme Military Administration are 
the distinction between the business comprising the 
work of the Army Administrative Departments, including 
Finance, and the executive command of the Army ; 
and the responsibility and direct control exercised by 
the heads of departments over their own work. There 
have been naturally, in the course of years, many 
changes, but the leading principles of the Army 
Administration in India have, I think I may safely 
say, remained the same throughout a very long period. 


21016. (Chairman.) One moment. Did you mention 
the Commissary General-in-Chief ?—I mentioned the 
Supply and Transport Corps. He has now changed 
his title and he is now Director-General of Supply and 
Transport. 


21017. That is under the military member ?—Yes. 


21018. I knew him as Commissary General -in- 
Chief 2—Yes. I did not mention the heads of 
departments, but I might say that the head of the 
Ordnance Department is the Director-General of Ordnance. 
The head of what was known as the Commissariat, 
and is now known as the Supplyand Transport Corps, is the 
Director-General of Supply and Transport. The head 
of the Military Work Services which used to be known 
as the Military Works Department is now called Director- 
General of Military Works, and the Military Accounts 
Department has as its chief the Accountant-General, 
who is an officer also of the Military Department, and 
ma Remount Department has a director at its 

ead. 


21019. (Sir George Taubman-Goldie.) There is Just 
one question that I would like to ask on the Quartermaster- 
General’s Department of Intelligence and Mobilisation ; 
it. 18 a purely thinking Department. Has it any ad- 
ministrative work ?—No, it has no administrative work. 
The two branches, of course, are distinct. 


__ 21020, Quite distinct ; but, there is no administration ; 
it Js panning and scheming /—They gather up the 


information and apply it in the preparation of various 
schemes, and proposals. Then passing on from the 





Central Administration, India is, from the military 
point of view, divided into four great compartments of » 
Commands, Punjab, Bengal, Bombay and Madras. -And 
Burmah is about to be made a separate or fifth Command. 
Each of these has, at its head, a Lieutenant-General | 
commanding the forces with a military and administra- 
tive staff, including the Controller of Military Accounts, 
who acts as his financial adviser, and I think I may 
say. that the keynote of the whole system is decentralisa- 
tion. The Lieutenant-Generals have considerable powers ; 
they have to carry out their duties on the general lines laid 
down by the Government of India and the Commander-in 
Chief, but the detail work is in the hands of the Lieutenant 
Generals commanding. I may say that a further progress 
in decentralisation is to be looked for, because before 
I left India certain proposals were made which have 
been further elaborated, and though I have not: heard 
(not being in office now) of the state at which the business 
has arrived, I should hope that there was every probability 
of decentralisation going even further than is actually 
the case according to regulation at the present moment. 
I think that the Chairman is acquainted with the fact 
that the discussion has been going on for a good many 
years. Perhaps, before I conclude this portion of my 
evidence I might say that I think that one of the 
great difficulties, and almost dangers, in our Army 
system, is that the Indian and Home Army Depart- 
ments are not organised on similar lines. Of course, 
it is impossible that you can have exactly the same 
crganisation of a great Supply Department identical 
in England and in India, in the Home Army and 
the ‘dian Army. but a great deal could be done in 
my humble opinion to bring them on to the same lines. 
We have had experience on various occasions when troops 
from home and from India have been associated, and 
there has been, I think, a considerable difficulty in working 
the Departments together. and practically the benefits 
have not been as great as they might have been if 
one system had prevailed. In South Africa, at Lady- 
smith, there were difficulties with respect to the 
Ordnance Field Park which we sent there, and with 
regard to the Supply and Transport Corps. If a 
large body of Indian troops were employed with troops 
from home these difficulties, which are not so great when 
it is a comparatively small expedition, would be accen | 
tuated. The great advantage would be lif you had them 
organised on the same lines you would have power of 
reinforcement of the Army departments in the event 
of any large campaign occurring either in India or in 
any other part of the world. 


21021. (Chairman.) You have mentioned the Controllers, 
have they any connection with the Finance Department ? 
—Yes, they have certain relations with the Finance 
Department. Although they are not actually in the 
Finance Department they are responsible with regard to 
the form of accounts, and for the accounts, to the 
Comptroller and Auditor General, but in all their military 


and financial duties they are under the Accountant ~ 
Qenerai in the Military Department. 
i 





21022. Are they classed as officers of the Military De- © 
partment or as officers of the Finance Department ?— 
As officers of the Military Department, not of the 
Central Military Department but of the Military Accounts 
Department as an Army Department; it is classed as 
an Army Department and is staffed very considerably 
with officers drawn from the Army. 


21023. Do they correspond with the Army Pay Depart- 
ment at home ?—Their subordinates do, but controllers 
have a special function because they are practically 
the financial administrators and auditors of very large 
bodies of troops, there being one for each great Command, 


21024. It was because I thought they had special 
functions that I asked the question. Perhaps you would 
explain exactly how they stand in that matter ?—In — 
each great Army Command in India, these four or five 
Commands which I have specified, there is a Controller — 
of Military Accounts, although probably in the fifth or 
Burmah Command, which is about to be made, they will 
not employ an. officer of so high a standing asa Controller. 
The Controller, besides being the financial adviser of the 
Lieutenant General commanding the Forces, is at the head 
of the audit and accounts of the whole of the troopsin the 
area of the Command. Under him there are a certain 
number of officers of the Military Accounts Department 


i 
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21025. Civinan officers ?—No, military, and a few at the head of the Intelligence Department, who is an Mayor. 
drawn from the subordinate ranks who are civilians. Assistant Quartermaster-General. Gen. Sir 
E. Collen, 


21026. Is the Controller himself a military officer ?— 
Yes, the whole of the officers of the Military Accounts 
Department are drawn from the Army, but within a com- 


21039. And his business is to prepare any scheme for , Gin op 
any military operation ?—Yes, in this way, that he does 
it in conjunction with the mobilisation branch. He 25 Mar. 1903 


paratively recent period certain members of the Sub- 
ordinate Accounts Service have .been promoted to the 
higher ranks. Then under the Controller there are all 
the various officers of account and audit, the pay 
branches, and audit branches for supply and transport, 
the audit branch for the ordnance, and so on, so that he 
has really a complete staff of financial assistants to help 
him in dealing with all the accounts and audit of the 
troops in that particular big command. 


21027. (Sir George TaubmanGoldie.) What is roughly 
the annual cost of all that control system, do you think ? 
—Do you mean the Controller’s offices ? 


21028. Yes ?—I am afraid I cannot answer the ques- 
tion off hand. I could get the information. 


21029. Is it a large sum ?—Yes, it is a very considerable 
sum. Before [ left India I took up this question par- 
ticularly of reducing what I thought was the burden 
upon the Army of the Indian account and audit system, 
and a Committee was assembled ; a Controller, a very 
experienced officer, Colonel Anderson, was made chairman, 
and their Report has been rendered and I understand that 
a great deal of work has been reduced so that the burden 
upon the Army has been lightened without, as I believe, 
relaxing any of the necessary safeguards of audit. 


21030. But on the whole you consider some such 
system is advantageous ?—Absolutely necessary. 


21031. (Chairman.) Is there any other matter with 

- regard to the Army administration to which you would 

refer ?—I might perhaps mention that all the appoint- 

ments in the Army Administration and the Army 

Departments are filled by officers of the Army, and 

that constitutes a difference between the Home and the 
Indian administration. 


21032. (Sir George Taubman-Goldie.) Apart from the 
question of transport and the question of control, which 
you have entered upon, are there any other scrious 
differences between the Indian and English systems. You 
said that there was a disadvantage in having a difference 
between the two systems ?—They are different in that 
the working of their Departments is entirely different. 


21033. In what main particulars ?—It would be a 
little difficult to detail them, but in their methods of busi- 
ness and in their organisation. I do not think for instance 
that there is any actual counterpart to what we have in 
India in the Ordnance Department. We have arsenals 
which are not only receptacles for stores of all kinds and 
in which we have all the mobilisation equipment stored 
that is necessary, and that comes under Ordnance Supply 
but also a certain amount of repairing and manu- 
facturing power. I donot think that there is an analogous 
institution in England. Of course you have the great 
arsenal at Woolwich, but that is a very large manufactur- 
ing and storing department. 

21034. But in the Commander-in-Chief’s Department 
things are very much the same, are they not, as they are 
here, only under different names ?—No, I think there is 
a good deal of difference. For instance, here the Quarter- 
master-General is an officer who is charged with supply 
and transport, and pay, &c. 

21035. I say under different names, but the Director- 
General of Intelligence and Mobilisation here really 
fulfils very much the same duties as the Quartermaster 
General in India performs ?—Exactly, but I mean that 

the Quartermaster-General at home has different functions 
from the Quartermaster-General in India. 


21036. The Quartermaster-General at homecorresponds 
to the Director-General of Supply and Transport in India ? 
—To a great extent, but in India he has those 
single duties to perform while we have other men at the 
heads of the Remount and Pay Departments, for instance. 

21037. (Chairman.) But the Intelligence Department 
in India is cntirely under the Commander-in-Chief ?— 
Entirely under the Commander-in-Chief and under the 
Quartermaster-General. 

91038. You said it was the business of the Director of 
Intelligence to prepare schemes ?—There is no actual 
Director of Intelligence; there is only an officer. a Colonel, 
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would draw it up in the rough with all the details necessary, 
and then the Quartermaster-General, who is the head of 
both branches, comes in. 


21040. And through him it goes to the Commander- 
in-Chief ?—Then it is discussed by the Commander- 
in-Chief and Adjutant-General, or any officers who are 
brought together for the purpose. 


21041. And it would be through the Commander-in- 
Chief that any scheme of that kind would come to the 
Governnient of India ?—Yes, through the Commander-in - 
Chief ; it would be submitted by the Commander-in-Chief 
to the Government of India. 


21041*. Through the military department !—Through 
the military department. 


21042. And thereafter for discussion in Council ?—- 
And thereaft:r for discussion in Council. But there is 
one stage which per aps I may have omitted, and that: is 
that the General Mobilisation Committee might be 
assembled possibly to discuss some particular scheme ; 
it has not always been done, but it might be done. 


21048. Is that a body that exists ?—It is a body that 
exists. I may give an ‘example. In the winter of 
1899-1900 Sir William Lockhart was ill and was unable 
to take the matter up, but with his consent and 
concurrence, I assembled the Mobilisation Committee 
in Calcutta to discuss various important questions 
which were then pending, and to make certain proposals 
with regard to the defence of India. We sat con- 
tinuously for many days; but that was, perhaps, some- 
what exceptional. 


21044. I do not know whether you would wish to 
refer at all to any relations with the Finance Department 
in the administration of the Army ?—I have con- 
siderable experience of those relations. I think that on 
the whole the system in India works very well. You 
have a strong Finance Department to which every pro- 
posal of the slightest importance is submitted, and is 
there subjected to a somewhat severe criticism. 


21045. The Finance Department may correspond 
roughly to the Treasury ?—Yes. It is only after often 
very prolonged discussion that the Military Depart- 
ment, as representing the Army in the Government 
of India, is able to sanction some particular proposal, say 
some change in organization. It may happen that the 
Military Member of Council and the Financial Member of 
Council cannot agree. The Military Member of Council 
may, perhaps, be unable to give way. Then the question 
comes to the Viceroy, as the arbiter, and if the Viceroy 
so pleases the case is brought up and discussed in Council. 
In fact we had very large proposals before ! left India in 
1901 up for consideration involving considerable ex- 
penditure, and every one of those was discussed in the 
Finance Department first, and then between the Financial 
member and myself, and subsequently in Council. We 
prepared what I think is a very useful document, a 
schedule of all our proposals, showing their initial cost, 
the recurring cost and any particulars that might be 
necessary as to whether the expenditure would fall on 
India, that is to say the Indian Estimates, or on the India 
Office, the Home Estimates. Those schedules gathered 
up all the proposals which the Commander-n-Chief 
and | considered should be discussed by the Govern- 
ment as a whole in their relation to the defence and 
security of the Indian Empire ; they were at that time 
absolutely comprehensive. 

21046. But even individual proposals have to go to the 
Finance Department. For instance, if the Military 
Department wished to establish a gun factory or any- 
thing of that kind it may come from the Commander-in- 
Chief, or not ; at any rate it is discussed in the Military 
Department, but it has to go to the Finance Department ? 
—Undoubtedly any question involving expenditure. 

21047. And it is there fully discussed simply from the 
financial side of the question ?—Fully discussed from the 
finance side. 

21° And then it is returned to the Military Depart- 
ment ?-—Yes, it returns then to the Military Department, 
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The Military Member of Council, if it is a matter of great 
importance and he does not accept the conclusions of the 
Finance Department, can then refer it to the Viceroy, 
and the Viceroy either gives his decision or remits it for 


95 Mar. 1903, consideration in Council. 





21049. But the point I wanted to bring out was that 
there was full discussion between the two separate De- 
partments of the Government of India, the Military 
Department and the Finance Department each having its 
say and each knowing what the other thought upon any 
individual proposition ?—Very full discussion. 


21050. (Str Frederick Darley.) Are the Commander-in 
Chief and the Head of that Finance Department both 
Members of Council ?—Yes. 


21051. So that they can present their views to the 
Council ?—Yes, the Military Member of Council is gene- 
rally charged, in fact always so far as I know, with pre- 
senting the case to the Council. The Secretary ig there, 
he states the case briefly and then the Military Member 
of Council takes up the question and deals with it, and 
after the Commander-in-Chief has spoken the Financial 
Member would be called upon by the Viceroy to speak. 


21052. (Sir George Taubman-Goldie.) Would that be 
the course in a case relating to the Commander-in-Chief’s 
Department, such as intelligence ; supposing some more 
money was wanted for Intelligence, would the Military 
Member of Council still fight the battle ?—Yes, he would 
fight the battle, but the Commander-in-Chief would be a 
powerful ally and would represent his own case. Or it 
might happen that the Military Member of Council 
might not agree with the Commander-in-Chief. 


21053. (Chairman.) But it is brought up by the 
Secretary, who is in the Department of the Govern- 
ment of India, and the Commander-in-Chief is an extra- 
ordinary member, he is not the head of a Department ?— 
That is so. \ 

21054. Then you have something to say as regards the 
plan of mobilisation ?—The plan of mobilisation in India 
is based on mobilisation by divisions. We have, as I 
explained, the great Commands and we draw the divi- 
sions for mobilisation for the field army from those 
Commands. We gave up mobilisation by Army Corps, 
because it was not suited to the requirements of the 
Army in operations which we might be called upon 
to engage in in India. A division comprises three In- 
fantry Brigades of four battalions each, Divisional Troops, 
a Cavalry Brigade, Field Hospitals, Veterinary Hospitals, 
Ammunition Columns, Ordnance Field Park, Field 
Telegraphs, Survey Party, and Engineer Field Park, so 
that it really forms a small and compact unit of about 
15,000. The mobilisation of Divisions and Brigades is 
carried out, if possible, from one area, that is one division 
is taken say from the Punjab, another from Bengal, and 
so on ; but one of the particuar features of our mobilisa- 
tion is that while we have our battalions and regiments 
and batteries at high strength in peace times our field 
service strengths are lower. Now the British Cavalry 
strength in India is 627, the Horse Artillery and Field 
Artillery Battery, 178, 1 think; the British Infantry 
Battalion is 1033; Native Cavalry 625, and the Native 
Infantry 912 in Bengal and the Punjab, and somewhat 
lower in Madras and Bombay. The field service strengths 
are, aS I have stated, lower than the peace strengths. 
We use the reserve of the Native Army not to fill 
up the battalions going on service, but to fill up vacancies 
caused by wastage and also to form additional pro- 
visional battalions. Then another feature of the Indian 
mobilisation is that it is by stations: we take such and 
such a station as a convenient one from which to draw 
troops for mobilisation, and the reliefs have to be 
arranged, as far as possible, so as to give efficient troops 
at those stations ; after long experience we came to the 
conclusion that we must have, considering the long dis- 
tances and various other drawbacks in India, fixed 
stations from which to draw the troops. In most cases 
those are also what we call the equipping stations of 
the troops; but in some instances where troops are 
stationed, for example in the hills, the equipping station 
is on the line of rail. Umballa would be the equipping 
station for troops stationed in the hills round Simla, that 
ts they would receive the bulk of their equipments at 
ee Ae Station, but hat is rather an exception 
i the general rule. The equipment is in possession of 

sme corps generally, but there are certain reserves of field 
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service clothing and supplies that are kept stored in great 
mobilisation stores at various centres. Every corps has 
its instructions as to what it has to do in case of 
mobilisation, and the transport is furnished if the — 
regiment is not already in possession of transport, 
as it might not be, in the Hills for example, from 
the Transport Corps, by a detachment of a portion of 
the corps, as I explained before. The transport, if I may 
allude to that again, consists of so many transport corps ; 
for Cavalry five corps; nine corps, to be increased to 12 
I believe, and seven or eight cadres ; then we have pony 
cart trains, and silladar camel cadres, which are the 
nucleus of camel corps, with men who are under an 
obligation to jom. Then, besides that, we have a large 
number of officers who have to investigate the resources 
of the various military districts in the way of transport. 
Our peace transport in India consists of about 4,000 
camels, some 16,000 to 18,000 mules, 7,000 bullocks, 
and 7,000 carts. Besides that there are the transport 
trains of the Maharaja of Gwalior, and of the Maharajas 
of Jeypore, Mysore, and Bhurtpore. I mention these 
details with regard to the transport because it is really 
one of the first essentials of the mobilisation plan. 
Then all our equipments are laid down in the Field Service 
Equipment Tables, and we have certain Field Service 
Manuals which are drawn up for the guidance of officers 
on field service. The staff is all detailed for mobilisation, 
confidential lists being kept up by the Adjutant-General,. 
and plans of movement are also worked out. For the 
general railway concentration of ,troops, tables have 
been drawn up showing the stations at which corps will 
entrain, the dates on which they will move, the rest camps 
where corps have to halt on their long journeys, and the 
number and composition of the trains of each unit ; and 
the whole of the arrangements are worked out betweer 
the Quartermaster-General and the railway authorities. 
Then for this mobilisation we keep up equipments and 
reserves of all kinds of supplies, the reserve of rations for 
men and animals, reserves of clothing, large numbers of 
field hospitals which are mobilised at equipping stations, 
fieldmedical store depots, general hospitals; regimental and _ 
medical establishments are maintained, and proceed with 
the corps on movement. And we also maintain veterinary 
field hospitals and store depéts. The Ordnance Fiel 
Parks are always kept ready. In the arsenals they are 
all, as it were, ticketed for a particular mobilisation. 
The lists of Ordnance officers are kept up, and instrue- 
tions prepared. We have the Telegraph department, 
which is a Civil department, ready to despatch its tele- 
graph parties. The Postal Department has its field 
offices post ready to start in two days; and the Survey 
Department and the Military Accounts Department each — 
have their arrangements made for the mobilisation. The 
large reserves of stores and supplies have been gradually 
worked up to during the past 15 to 17 years, and I think 
the despatch of the Indian contingent so quickly, in spite 
of the difficulty as to the ships, was really due to the 
working out of the mobilisation requirements, and all re- 
quirements and supplies were ready. Of course, the © 
despatch of a small force like the Indian contingent 
did not test the mobilisation scheme in any way, but the 
troops were ready to move, because even if they were not 
on the mobilisation list everything was ready for them. In 
that particular case the general officers commanding at 
ports arranged for the movement of the troops in direct — 
communication with the general officers commanding 
the districts from which the troops were drawn. The 
general officers at the ports again arranged for the receipt 
of all stores, and were given full powers to hire whatever © 
accommodaition was wanted, and so forth. The Lieu-— 
tenant-Generals Commanding the Forces made all the 
arrangements with regard to rest camps, which is 
rather an important feature in Indian mobilisation, 
because they have to be used in these very long journeys 
by rail, and they have to be fully supplied. We keep 
up, and have kept up for many years, large reserves in 
India, which are on certain scales, and the heads of depart- 
ments are charged with the responsibility of at onee 
acquainting the Government if there is any depletion ef 
these reserves. 
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21055. And you think they have been kept up ?—~ 
They have been kept up. I have not gone inio the 
question of the great manufacturing power there is 
in India, but we have large factories in India which 
are able to turn out military equipments of all kinds 
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the men, and that the Staff College course is improved = Major- 
and made more practical, as I believe, indeed, it has been, ioe ai 
from what I hear. ) - Collen, 


; a’. GOLeeue 
21064. Otherwise an officer has more opportunities in 


21056. We have had some evidence of boots being sent 
tfrom India ?—Yes, I mentioned in my evidence to-day 
“that 200,000 pair of boots were sent from Cooper, Allen 
_& Company, which is what is called the Government 


Boot Factory. 


21057. We had one criticism from the Colonel of the 
Gordon Highlanders that the shoes that came from 
MIndia were very bad ?—I hnow that as a rule the boots 
have answered uncommonly well in India. The com- 

laints have been very few, and we think that their 
‘lasting power is great. 


21058. (Sir George Tanbman-Goldie.) There was a 
difficulty in getting ships for transport even for those 
-5,000 men ?—Yes, because, as I mentioned, the monsoon 
was not quite over, and therefore there were few ships in 
“port. 


21059. So that in the event, as has been suggested 
“in certain quarters, for our keeping one or two army 
corps in South Africa ready for operations in another 
‘part of the world, India could not furnish a very large 
quantity of shipping ?—No; that would depend, of 
course, upon the season of the year. 


Cua But in some seasons of the year it could not ?— 
0. 


21061. (Charrman.) Had you any difficulty in obtaining 
staff officers for the expedition, with regard to the selection 
~of the staff 7—No. I think there was a difficulty after- 
wards, after they had been selected, with regard to the 
“appointment of officers from home. I think there was 
something of that kind. 


21062. Have you found that there were enough qualified 
staff officers for the various commands in India ?—The 
question of staff training in India is a very large one. In 
my own personal point of view, I hardly think there is 
sufficient training for the staff even in India. They gain 
-great experience in the constant manceuvres which take 
place, and the many small expeditions or campaigns we 
have had of recent years; but we have no particular 
system of training the staff in India as I indeed think there 
should be. That is a matter I took up some two 
or three years ago. The Indian officers go to the Staff 
‘College, but only three every half-year ; and we have, 
in India, many officers of the British Army who have 
passed through the Staff College. I do not think there 
is any difficulty in selection of Staff College officers 
from the British Army, but, in regard to the Indian 
Army, I think there is some difficulty. ane 


21063. You would like more officers of the Indian Army 
to attend the Staff College ?—That is my view, provided, 
-of course, that great care is exercised in the selection of 
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opportunities exactly. 


21065. I thought you said in the manceuvres and so on? 
—Yes, in that way undoubtedly he has. 


21066. (Sir Frederick Darley.) Would it be practicable 
to have aseparate Staff College in India and train officers 
in India ?—That is a subject which has been often 
mooted. I got the Staff College thrown open to Indian 
officers many years ago, and when I considered the ques- 
tion of a separate Staff College I always felt that it was a 
great advantage for them to come home and be trained in 
the climate of England, and associate themselves with 
officers from other branches of the service of the British 
Army, and from all parts of the world. 


21067. (Sir George Taubman-Goldie.) And get into 
touch with European ideas ?—And to get into touch with 
those ideas. But, at the same time, till the Staff College 
can receive a larger body of Indian officers, which I think 
would be a very desirable thing, I am inclined to think 
that there should be some system of training staff officers 
in India. Some years ago I put forward a proposition 
to this end which included a special study of military 
history. 

21068. The conditions of service in India and in Europe 
are somewhat dissimilar 7—Yes, they are. 


21069. (Chairman.) Is there any other point you wish 
to draw attention to ?—I do not think so. 


21070. (Sir Frederick Darley.) Has the Commander-in- 
Chief in India anything in the nature of an Army Board— 
what we know as the Army Board here, to consult with 
in reference to military matters 7—No, there is the body 
which I spoke of, the General Mobilization Committee, 
which discusses any questions that are related to mobiliza- 
tion. There is also the Defence Committee of India, over 
which the Commander-in-Chief presides, but there is no 
body of officers exactly analogous to the Army Board, 
I think. 

21071. The Commander-in-Chief, the Adjutant-General, 
the Quartermaster-General, and the Director of Intelli- 
gence, or at least the Intelligence Officers, donot meet to 
discuss matters as a distinct board ?—Not as a formal 
Board, but they do, of course, meet day by day. 


21072. Naturally ; but they do not meet as a formal 
Board ?—No. 
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Hon. the 
; Marquis of 
21073. (Chairman.) As we know you were Secretary was in frequent eS a a ay a ae 
of State for War from 1895 to 1900 !—Yes. military advisers. dae %: 
21074. And therefore before and during the early part 21076. By your military advisers, whom do you GOM.G., 
-of the war ?—Yes. mean ¢—I mean above all the Commander-in-Chief ;you G&CLE. 


have no doubt before you the Order in Council of 1895 26 Mar. 1 

which then governed the procedure of the War Office. sath 
and you will see from that that the Commander in-Chiel 
is given a very well defined position as the principal 
advisor of the Secretary of State, but of course when I 


21075. Do you desire to lay before the Commission 
any consideration that you gave before the outbreak of 
hostilities to what might be necessary ’—Yes, I gave a 
great deal of consideration to the steps which might be 
“necessary, in view of the possibility of hostilities and I 
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: ; way OBiea:ned from the Com- 21091. In 1899 ?—In 1899. 
At say that my advice Was ma.uy Oiane ba . 
The -mander-in-Chief I do not mean for a moment to suggest 21092. But not earlier than that !—It is very difficult. 


aeaee did not communicate with other military experts 
poboted Ege with the War Office; the other heads of 
K.G.,P.C, departments, the Adjutant-General, the Quartermaster- 
GCS, General, the Inspector-General of Fortifications, and the 
G.C.M-G., — Pjirector-General of Ordnance all had access to me and 
GCLE- there were constant discussions with regard to these 
96 Mar. 1003. matters. Besides that I had opportunities of consulta- 


for me to tell you to-day the precise moment at which I 
became aware that there was a possibility of hostilities. 
It was a matter of common notoriety before 1899 that 
the Boers were difficult to deal with politically, and that 
they were making preparations. 


21093. The paper I allude to of Sir John Ardagh’s, in 





tion with Sir Redvers Buller, who was designated in 
June, 1899, as the General who was to be in command 
of the operations in South Africa. 


21077. And with the Director of Military Intelli- 
gence!—The Director of Military Intelligence had a 
position in the hierarchy of the War Office of dis- 
tinct subordination to the Commander-in-Chiet ; it was 
his business to advise the Commander-in-Chief and it 
was the Commander-in Chief’s business to advise me. 
On the other hand, as I daresay your Lordship knows, 
Sir John Ardagh was with me five years in India, and 
was an old and intimate friend of mine, and I had many 
opportunities of talking to him, although perhaps that 
was not the regular official channel through which the 
advice of the Director of Military Intelligence should 
be given to the Secretary of State. 


21078. But I think, speaking from recollection, Sir 
John Ardagh stated to us that he did consider that 
his functions put him into communication with the 
Secretary of State, although not perhaps strictly under 
the Order in Council, still as a matter of fact?— 
I adhere to the description which I have given of our re- 
lations, and as to that I would refer the Commission to 
the Order in Council and the Rules of Procedure. 


21079, As to the Order in Council, I think you are 
going to speak to that jater?—Yes. I may say for ex- 
ample that the Commission have seen some important 
collections of notes on the South African Republics 
which were prepared by Sir John Ardagh ; those collec- 
tions of notes were not put officially before me by the 
Commander-in-Chief, but I became aware of their exist- 
ence and I asked the Director-General to supply me 
with a copy of them. 


21080 (hiscount Esher.) Is that a little book you are 
speaking of {—A little buff book. 

21081. (Chatrman.) But the little buff book was prac- 
tically a summary of the more detailed papers which 
were written in the Intelligence Department at that 
time !—I am afraid we are at cross purposes ; [ think 
the buff book you have in your mind is a later compila- 
tion which I have seen, which is of folio size. 


21082. No?—The one I mean is a little duodecimo 
almost, or small octavo. 


21083. That is the one I mean—Notes on the War. 


(Viscount Esher.) Is that the one (exhibiting a small 
book to the witness) 1—Yes. 


21084. (Charrman.) That book is a summary of the 
more detailed papers which were in the Intelligence 
Department at that time ?—Yes. 


21085. You saw the detailed Papers I imagine, not 
only the buff book ?—I may have seen some of them, 
but I have no recollection of any of those Papers having 
been submitted to me formally by the Commander-in- 
Chief. 

21086. (Viscount Esher.) Would it have been his duty 
to submit them to you ?—I think so. 


21087. Distinctly his duty ?—His duty, and not that 
of the Director of Military Intelligence. 


21088. (Chawrman.) Because the Papers begin—I hold 
them here in my hand—with 11th June, 1896, a Paper 
written by Colonel Altham and another longer Paper 
written by Sir John Ardagh in October of that year; you 
do not think you had those Papers before you in 1896 !— 
I do not think so ; I may have seen some of them. 


21089. (Viscount Hsher.) Would there not be a note 
on the papers themselves if they had been to you ?— 
Probably, but the Commission, of course, has ample 
opportunity of calling for the papers. 


_ 21090. (Chairman.) It bears on the point at what 
time your attenticn was drawn to the possibilities of an 
outbreak of the war '‘—Yes, but I will not labour 
that point because I fully admit that during the summer 
of 1899 and before that little. book came into my hands 
I was aware that there wds a possibility of war and 
that; I had often discussed it both with the Commander- 
in-Chief and with the Director of Military Intelligence. 












































October 1896, is a long and able paper dealing with the 
whole subject historically and showing the preparations 
which the Boers were making, and it contains near the 
end the following sentence : “ For the immediate present 
there seems to be a reasonable prospect of tranquillity in 
spite of warlike preparations, menacing language, and 
oppressive legislation,” and the whole tenour of the 
paper was that we ought to have been making 
preparations also, or at any rate have the preparations 
of the Boers in our mind ; do you think you did not see 
that paper in 1896 7—I doubt whether I saw it in 1896 5 
I am afraid I cannot now tell you the exact moment 
when I first saw it, but the Commission has no doubt 
been informed that we did in fact add to the strength 
of the garrison of South Africa before 1899. 


21094, (Viscount Esher.) Must there not be something 
radically wrong with a system under which a paper of 
that degree of importance does not automatically go to 
the Secretary of State? In no other Department would 
a paper of such importance not go to the head of the 
Department as far as I know ?—The question I think 
would be whether the paper was one which the 
Commander in-Chief thought it his duty to lay before 
His Majesty’s Government. 


21095. Do you not think that was a very wide discre- 
tion to leave to the Commander-in-Chief ?—I do not 
think so ; he might receive advice that he did not think 
worth passing on. a 


21096. (Chairman.) I do not want to press you, Lord 
Lansdowne, as to the actual fact of when you saw those | 
papers, but I just want to get quite clear before the 
Commission whether you did see them anything 
approaching to the time at which they were written. 
There is another paper, therefore, to which 1 want to 
refer, written in the Intelligence Department by Colon 
Altham in September, 1898, which is headed “ Fronti 
Defence in South Africa in a War against the Dute 
Republic.” Have you any recollection of that paper ?— 
[ have a recollection of it because I have had it amongst 
my papers and have looked at it lately, but [ am afraid 
I cannot tell you the precise moment it came into my 
hands. 


21097. At the beginning it had this sentence: “At 
the outbreak of such a war we shall at first be in a 
decided numerical inferiority,; moreover, we should. 
have to face the problem of protecting a very long 
frontier, and should be handicapped with a certain 
amount of disloyalty (passive if not active) within 
our own borders; at least a month or six weeks 
must elapse before any appreciable reinforcements could 
arrive from England or India.” That summarised the 
situation very well ?—Yes, we were always fully aware 
that a delay of that kind was inevitable. 


21098. And at the end there were conclusions under 
five heads pointing out that it was necessary to provide 
for speedy mobilisation, for transport, for defence 
schemes, and for the despatch of reinforcements ; that 
was in 1898, before the date at which you say you 
became fully aware that a war was possible ?-Yes, 
Perhaps, the best way in which I can put it to 
the Commission is this, that I was aware not only in 
1898, but before that, that there was a possibility o 
hostilities ; it was really a matter of common know- 
ledge. I do not wish for a moment to suggest that 
upon the mere point of the possibility of hostilities I 
required any special warning. 


21099. But it was not brought officially before you 
by the proper channel—namely, through the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, as far as you know at that time? This 
detailed information in the Intelligence Depart- 
ment was not brought before you by the Com- 
mander-in-Chief before 1899, I think you said ?—The 
information must have come before me much sooner than 
that, because we added to the South African garrison in 
1898, and, therefore, I must have heard something about 
it before that time. 4 


21100. May I put another question, as to which, of 
course, you will have to consider how far you can give 
us information? Did you consider it your duty to lay 
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that state of matters before the Cabinet at that time— 
in 1898, say !—I am sure that it was brought before the 
Cabinet in 1898, because the additions which were 
made to the garrison were made with thesanction of the 
Cabinet. 


21101. So that the Cabinet were aware, as is brought 
out in these papers, that the Boers were making warlike 
preparations, which could only be intended for war with 
this country, as early as 1898 at any rate 7—Certainly. 


21102. Any earlier, do you think !—I cannot say. 


21103. Because, as I say, in these papers written in 
1396 the same danger is pointed out?—I am afraid I 
cannot say whether the Cabinet had that information 
in 1896 or not. 


21104, Is there anything else you would wish to say 
with regard to the information which was laid before 
the Commander-in-Chief by the Director of Military 
Intelligence ?!--That information was very correct at 
certain points; that part of it for example which had 
reference to the Boer armament, was entirely con- 
firmed by what came before our knowledge as hos- 
tilities progressed. With regard to the anticipations 
of the Intelligence Branch, as to numbers, the first 
observation | am inclined to make is that those esti- 
mates varied very considerably ; for example, in the 
1896 memorandum by Sir John Ardagh, to which your 
Lordship referred a moment ago, I see in paragraph 33 
he estimated the gross maximum numbers as totalling 
48,000 ; of these, he wrote off a certain proportion as 
being untrained or wanted for administrative services, 
and he also pointed out that the districts bordering 
upon the Basutos, Zulus, and other tribes, could not be 
entirely denuded of the combatant burghers, so that 
the force would be still further reduced. There you 
have a total of 48,000 subject to considerable reductions. 
In Major Altham’s memorandum of 1898, if you will 
look at paragraph 2, you will see that his estimate was 
a total Boer field force available of 27,000 men, and his 
anticipation was that any further serious advance into 
the heart of either Colony was improbable, but that 
raids of 2,000 to 3,000 men were to be expected, and 
that it was against such raids that careful preparation 
was necessary. Then there is a remarkable memo- 
randum of Sir William Everett, who was acting for 
the Director-General in his absence in the year 1899 ; the 
final sentence in that is to the effect that the largest 
number of Boers which would be opposed to a 
British force in Natal was not likely to exceed 13,500. 
That is the low water-mark in these anticipations 
and you have to contrast that with Sir Redvers 
Buller’s estimate, which he made in a telegram sent to 
us while hostilities were in progress, that he was con- 
fronted by 120,000 Boers in the field. So that I think 
you may say that the estimates of numbers varied very 
considerably, and I am inclined to add that it is ex- 
tremely difteult to verify any of them. You can verify 
the number of guns that the Boers had with them in 
the field, but I do not suppose anybody will ever know 
how many Boer men confronted us. 


21105. The list of guns was singularly accurate ?—I 
think very accurate ; in fact the only mistake they made 
was that they thought the Boers had a larger number of 
heavy guns ; it turned out that some of the heavy guns 
they had ordered had not been actually delivered. 


21106. (Sir Frederick Darley.) May not Sir John 
Ardagh’s estimate for 1896 have been correct at the 
time it was made, although it would not form a good 
estimate for 1899 /—I think it may be fairly said that it 
was subject to revision. 


21107. (Chairman.) We have it from Lord Kitchener 
that during the whole war they had 95,000 men out ; 
that includes the Cape Rebels and a certain number of 
foreigners. That is all you wish to say with regard to 
that Intelligence Branch ?—Yes. 


21108. Have you any comments you wish to make 
about the anticipations of the military authorities ?— 
I think that the point ‘at which the military authorities 
failed to appreciate correctly the magnitude of the task 
that lay before us was rather this, that they did not 
sufficiently realise the fighting value of the Boers, if I 
may use ‘ie expression, their staying power in the field 
and the kind of effort that would be necessary to over- 
come them. No estimate of the field force necessary for 
that purpose exceeding one Army Corps was to the best 
of my belief ever put before us by our military advisers. 
In illustration of my meaning if you will look at Major 
Altham’s Memorandum of 3rd June 1899, page 6, in the 
concluding part of Sub-Section 2, he speaks of the Free 
State as “an ideal terrain for mobile troops to swing round 
any position taken up by the enemy while a containing 
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force of infantry and artillery hold them in front. One 
defeat in this country would break up the enemy’s forces 
on the wide open plains. The retreat of a force withous 
cavalry and deficient in organization and discipline 
would be a slaughter from which no rally would be 
possible.” I think those expectations must be regarded 
as rather sanguine when we consider them in the light 
of our actual experience. In the same connection I would 
call attention to a passage in Lord Wolseley’s Minute of 
8th June, 1899 which the Commission has already before 
it. Lord Wolseley then suggested that the operations 
should begin in South Africa as soon as possible so as to 
be over by next November. That also seems to me to 
show that military opinion was over confident. And 
then, of course, the Commission is aware of Lord 
Wolseley’s, often quoted speech, delivered on the 6th 
November, 1899, in which he stated, with candour 
which does him credit, that, ‘We have found that the 
enemy are much more powerful than we expected.” 


21109. Your argument is that your military advisers 
did not appreciate sufficiently the difficulties of the 
situation ?—Not fully. 


21110. And that the strength of the force which they 
recommended was not adequate !—I think experience 
showed that it was not. 


21111. Is that all you wish to say with regard to the 
strength of the field force as recommended ’—The 
strength of the field force recommended was from the 
first one Army Corps with troops for lines of communi- 
cation ; the original recommendation is to be found in 
Lord Wolseley’s Minute of the 8th June, 1899, paragraph 
4. I never heard any doubt expressed as to the 
sufficiency of the force there specified, and perhaps at 
this point I may call attention toa Minute of my own, 

i have ventured to lay before the Commission. 
It was written for the Cabinet in order to justify 
the demand which I was making, and which at the 
time seemed a very large one, for one Army Corps. 


21112. Is that the Minute of the 3rd October ?—Yes, 
I donot know that as you have it before you I need 
repeat what is there stated. 


21113. You put in as your answer to that question, 
your Minute of the 3rd October ? —If you please. 


MINUTE BY THE Marquess or LANSDOWNE, 
3RD OCTOBER 1899. 


STRENGTH OF SOUTH AFRICAN FORCE. 


“Some surprise has been expressed at the magnitude 
of the force which will be collected in South Africa if, in 
addition to the troops now there or on their way, an 
Army Corps with cavalry division and troops for lines 
of communication is also sent out. 


The troops now in or on their way to 
Natal number about ... so 

Those in or on their way to Cape 
Colony number about $f Ai 

There is some reduction in the numbers 
of the Army Corps in the latest 
proposals of the Commander-in- 
Chief, and, though it is impossible 
till the Reservists have rejoined to 
give accurate figures, the total is not 
likely to exceed att hii 


15,000 
7,000 


45,000 


67,000 


1 called the Commander-in-Chief’s attention to the 
magnitude of these numbers in a Minute, dated the 13th 
September, in which I wrote : 

“When the reinforcements recently ordered reach 
South Africa we shall have about 23,000 men in the 
Cape Colony and Natal. It is notorious that, if we do 
not come to terms with the South African Republic, we 
shall send a much larger force. 

“T want to know whether any part ot the force now 
in or on its way to South Africa is to be counted as 
part of the larger force. Whether it may be looked 
upon, so to speak, as a payment on account towards 
the satisfaction of the military demands?” 

I pointed out that, if not, we should have about 
70,000 men in South Africa, whereas Sir R. Buller had 
mentioned 50,000 as the force he would require in his 
Minute of the 5th September, which was circulated to 
the Cabinet. 

In reply, the Commander-in-Chief recommended that 
we should, in any case, mobilize a whole Army Corps ; 
but he indicated that, if we decided to adhere to the 
Natal route, the troops already in Natal might be 
taken as “equivalent to one infantry division and one 
coal brigade,” and the Army Corps reduced accord- 
ingly. 
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We have now definitely decided to adopt the Cape 
Colony-Orange Free State route. 1t is intended that a 
10,000 men should remain in Natal, on which 


Lansdowne, gide it will make a valuable diversion ; that about 5,000 


x.G., P.O, 


G.C.1.E. 


men shall be detached for service on the west side 
(Kimberley, &c.), and that the main force shall enter 
the Orange Free State from the south. 

In these circumstances the Commander-in-Chief and 


26 Mar. 1903. Sir R. Buller hold that there should on no account be 





any reduction in the strength of the Army Corps to be 
sent from home, and that no part of the force now in 
or on its way to South Africa should be reckoned as 
part of it. 

I believe they are right, and that we should make a 
grievous mistake if, from motives of economy, we were 
to reduce the number of troops for which we are asked 
to provide. 

We are going to fight an enemy more formidable than 
any whom we have encountered for many years past, 
and we should see to it that we meet him under con- 
ditions giving us incontestible superiority in the field. 

Moreover, the adhesion of the Orange Free State has 
added very largely to the Boer force. 

I also think it right to point out when by merely 
counting heads we arrive at a total of 67,000 soldiers to 
be employed in South Africa, we greatly mislead our- 
selves tf we regard that number or anything like it as 
representing the fighting force which we should be able 
to place in the field. 

In reckoning the size of a force for the purpose of 
active operations we have to take account only of the 
number of sabres, bayonets, and guns which that force 
can oppose to the enemy. The staff of the force, the 
cavalrymen and infantrymen who for one reason or 
another are not in the fighting line, the Royal Engineers, 
Army Service Corps, supply and ammunition columns, 
hospitals, and the considerable numbers employed in 
various capacities at the base must be left out of 
account ; and it is usual when dealing with artillery to 
take as the unit of calculation the guns themselves, and 
not the gunners who man them. 

If the British forces in South Africa be dealt with in 
this manner we shall have the following result: the force 
of 15.000 now in or on its way to Natal, when stripped of 
Staff, Royal Engineers, Artillerymen, and Departmental 
Corps, should be shown as consisting of— 


1,900 sabres, 
9,800 bayonets, 
42 guns. 


The 7,000 in Cape Colony similarly treated will 
have— 
450 sabres, 
4,900 bayonets, 
18 guns. 


The field force—that is to say, the Army Corps 
cavalry division and troops for lines of communication— 
will probably number about 45,000 men. 

Large deductions have to be made to arrive at the 
actual fighting force, for this figure includes some 2,800 
Artillerymen aud a considerable number of Royal 
Engineers, while the personnel required for the supply 
service of the Army Corps, the ammunition columns and 
parks, the hospital services, the Staff, and the general 
depot at the base, absorb 8,500 more. 

The actual fighting strength of the field’force may be 
estimated as follows :— 


Cavalry Division— 
3,000 sabres, 
1,000 bayonets 
12 guns. 
Army Corps— 
1,000 sabres, 
21,000 bayonets, 
102 guns. 
Lines of Communication— 
6,000 bayonets. 


These added to the forces now on their way to South 
Africa, make a grand total of— 


6,350 sabres, 
42,700 bayonets, 
174 guns.” 
October 3, 1899, 


That Minute was written with only one object, which 
was to explain to the Cabinet/why we were asking for 
what in those days seemed a very large Army with which 
to crush these two little Republics. 


Baas means practically the same thing ?—Practi- 
cally. 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE: 


21114. This Minute of 3rd October of course was- 
immediately betore the declaration of war?—Yes, I 
merely put that in in order to show what was in the | 
minds of my military advisers and in the minds of the: 
Cabinet as to the strength of the force which was neces- 
sary for the purpose. 


21115. Even up to the very day of the Ultimatum ?— 
Yes, there was no question of anything more than that.. 
That Minute, I ought to add, was prepared with the 
assistance of the Commander-in-Chief, and all the- 
military figures in it were supplied by his department. 


21116. Andasto your other military advisers of whom_. 
you have spoken, did they concur in that estimate of 
the forces?—I think I may say so; I never heard a 
doubtful note on the subject in the office. 


21117. We had from Sir Evelyn Wood that he 
mentioned 60,000 men as the force to you, which, I 


21118. On what supposition with regard to the two- 
Republics did that force proceed —Distinctly upon the> 
supposition that we had to reckon with both Republics ; 
the Orange Free State had actually declared itself — 
against us on the 27th September, and as my Minute was. — 
written on the 3rd October it is quite clear that we had 
before us the prospect of hostilities with both Republics. I 
think, indeed, that all of us realised from the first that the: 
Orange Free State would have to be taken into account. — 
For example, in Lord Wolseley’s Minute of June 8th he- 
points out in the last sentence that, “ In any case the: 
ereat bulk of the young Boers from the Orange Free 
State would juin the Transvaal against us.” Again,, 
Lord Wolseley in his later Minute of July 7th referred 
to the existence of the secret Treaty between the two 
Republics, according to which if either were threatened . 
or attacked the other would assist it. 


21119. I do not know whether you remember that 
that also appeared in the Intelligence Division papers 
even in 1896 ?—No doubt 


21120. In Sir John Ardagh’s Minute of October, 1896, 
he says: “As the shortest, flattest, and easiest railway — 
towards the main objective is that which leads from 
Springfontein through Bloemfontein towards Johannes- 
burg and Pretoria, that railway must be the obligatory 
main line of advance” ; so that I suppose that was the 
idea in the mind of your military advisers at that time ? 
—The only doubt in their minds was whether, owing to 
the attitude of the Orange Free State, any difficulties 
would be created on political grounds in allowing them 
to use the Orange Free State route, but that in one 
shape or form we should have to count with the Orange 
Free State as well as the Transvaal I do not think any- 
one doubted ; at any rate, there was no doubt upon the 
point when my Minute of October 3rd was written, 
because by that time the Orange Free State had actually | 
declared itself. 


21121. We were told by Sir Redvers Buller that there 
was a doubt about the position with regard to the 
Orange Free State when he went out /—I remember a “ 
conversation which passed between myself and Sir 
Redvers Buller before he left England, and I remem- 
ber telling him what I said a moment ago to your 
Lordship, which was that the attitude of the Orange 
Free State was doubtful and that if it so happened that 
after all President Steyn maintained an attitude of — 
neutrality it might be difficult for us to force our way 
through the Orange Free State and thereby drive them 
into open opposition, but I certainly never suggested to 
Sir Redvers Buller that the Orange Free State had not — 
to be reckoned with. ( 








21122. Up to what date did that uncertainty con- 
tinue ?—An end was certainly put to it on the 27th | 
September by the declaration of the Orange Free State, 
but I was very much impressed by the inconvenience of 
allowing that uncertainty to be prolonged, and it was — 
in consequence of that that I wrote my Minute of — 
September 25th which I think the Commission has. — 
That is the Minute headed, “Line of Advance,” which. 
is accompanied by Minutes by Sir Redvers Buller and © 
the Commander-in-Chief. The object with which I wrote: 
it was to point out that it was necessary for us to compel 
the Orange Free State to declare themselves one way or 
the other, and asa matter of fact two days after the 
Minute was written the Orange Free State had declared — 
themselves. 

21123 You put in that Minute of the 25th Septem- 
ber 1—Yes. 








ROYAL COMMISSION ON THE WAR IN SOUTH AFRICA, 


LINE OF ADVANCE. . 





MEMORANDA BY THE Marquess oF Lanspowne, 
Str R. BuLLER, AND ViscounT WOLSELEY. 


(1) Memorandum by the Marquess of Lansdowne. 


“My military advisers have repeatedly impressed upon 
me : (1) the importance of an early decision with regard 
to the line of ail vation to be adopted in the event of war 
with the South African Republic; and (2) the 
superiority of the line leading through Cape Colony and 
the Orange Free State over any other line. 

Sir R. Buller has spoken to me again upon the subject, 
and has, at my request, written the accompanying 
Memorandum, to which the Commander-in-Chief has 
added a few observations. 

It is obvious that if we continue to make all our 
so pee for attacking by way of lNatal, we shall 
find it virtually impossible to alter our plans should the 
Orange Free State at the last moment declare itself 
hostile. 

The recent utterances of President Steyn may, I think, 
be taken as giving us fair notice that, if there is war, 
we shall have to reckon with both Republics. 

The question ought, I think, to be faced without 
further delay ; we cannot go on making our preparations 
in ignorance of a factor which should determine the 
strength of the force to be employed, the places at which 
land transport and supplies will have to be collected— 
in a word, our whole plan of campaign. 

It does not seem as if in the present temper of the 
Orange Free State much would be gained by an attempt 
to arrive at a friendly understanding with it; but I 
trust that some means will be found of putting an end 
to our suspense, and letting us know whether we may 
proceed with our arrangements upon the assumption 
that it will be open to Sir R.-Buller to make his way 
to Pretoria across the Orange River. 

After all that has taken place, the Orange Free State 
will scarcely have a right to complain if it has to choose 
between treatment as an open adversary and an explicit 
undertaking of neutrality. : 

September 25th, 1899. | hg 





(2) Memorandum by Sir Redvers Buller. 


Now that money has been granted to make purchases 
im anticipation of the dispatch of an expeditionary force 
to South Africa, it is essential that the base should be 
selected from which that force is to start. 

Durban, the base for an advance through Natal, is 


some 730 miles from Cape Town, the principal base of — 


an advance through the Orange Free State. 

From Durban to Pretoria is, say, 500 miles. The 
average distance of Pretoria from the three ports in 
Cape Colony is, say, 1,000 miles. 

rom the Natal frontier to Pretoria is 200 miles, and 
from the Cape frontier to Pretoria is 400 miles. 

It is probable that the railway authorities in Natal 
will do all they can to help an expedition. It is doubt- 
ful if in Cape Colony we shall be at all certain of the 
same willing assistance, if, indeed, we can count on not 
being obstructed. So far, then, everything points to the 
Natal route being the best, and so it undoubtedly would 
be, were it not for two great drawbacks—the port of 
Durban and the position of the Orange Free State. 

Lhave not been able to obtain precise information as to 
the facilities Durban now offers for the disembarkation of 
an expedition. Iam told that the utmost speed would 
be three ships a day.* An Army Corps will require 
close on 100 ships for its transport. If they can only 
discharge at the rate of three a day, disembarkation will 
oceupy one whole month, and bad weather would make 
it still longer. This is a serious outlook. 

The Orange Free State flank the line of advance by 
Natal for some 200 miles, viz., from Ladysmith to 
Standerton, and even farther. 

Now the Orange Free State may adopt three 
courses :— ; 

1. They may declare themselves neutral and evince a 
benevolent neutrality to England. ; 

2. They may declare themselves neutral, with ths 
determination of secretly helping the Transvaal as much 
as possible, and with the idea that the moment may 
come when it will be opportune to declare themselves 
on the side of the Transvaal. 
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3. They may openly side with the Transvaal. 

A glance at the map will show that in. the second case 
they will be dangerous, and in the third case that it 
would be unwise to offer them the advantages of an 
advance by Natal, which would mean a flank march of 
200 miles across their front. 

In my opinion, an advance by Natal in either of the 
second or the third cases would be a greater risk than 
ought to be incurred. 

It must be recollected that neither Natal nor the 
Transvaal will provide food for the force that advances 
on Pretoria. All it eats will have to be brought up 
from behind it. To advance on Pretoria and leave a 
hostile Free State to take its own time and opportunity 
for cutting the communications and stopping the flow 
of supplies would, I think, be running an unnecessary 
and most dangerous risk. 

I would, in such a case, far rather face the double 
distance and the possible hostility of the Cape Railway 
directorate than risk a march of 200 miles round a 
concealed enemy. : 

An advance through the Orange Free State would 
give three seaports or bases instead of one, and. at the 
commencement ‘enormously simplify disembarkation, 
concentration on the frontier, and supjily when there. 

The Orange Free State is open ; the advance would 
be through its centre; the country contains a good 
quantity of supplies. 

It would be almost impossible for an advance through 
the Free State to be opposed by all the Free State 
troops and all the Transvaal troops, while such a com- 
bination is quite possible against a force advancing by 
Natal. On the other hand, an advance through the 
Free State would have every chance of disposing of that 
State first, and settling with the Transvaal alone after- 
wards. 

Consequently, I would most strongly urge that as 
soon as Her Majesty’s Government decide upon an 
expedition they should force the Free State to declare 
for onesideor the other. Iftheydeclare for the other side, 
our route to Pretoria should be via Bloemfontein ; if they 
declare neutrality, they should be forced to give sureties 
that they preserve that neutrality. Failing to do this, 
they should be treated as hostile. 

A decision in the matter is urgently required, as it is 
essential the stores we are now ordering should be col- 
lected at ports that serve the route which may be 
selected. (Signed) 

REDVERS BULLER, General. 

September 24th, 1899. 


(3) Memorandum by Viscount Wolseley. 





Lord Lansdowne, , 

I fully indorse Sir R. Buller’s opinion that our best 
line of advance upon Pretoria will be from the Orange 
River by the railway running through Bloemfontein, 
although I do not entirely agree in the reasoning upon 
which he apparently bases it. or 

The sound reason, in my opinion, for selecting it is, 
that in moving thus through the Orange Free State we 
should have no mountain range with difficult passes to 
force ; that we should avoid fighting on the species of 
ground most suitable for Boer tactics and least suited 
for those of a regular army; that we should fight on a 
good field for our cavalry and horse artillery (an arm of 
which the Boers have none), and where our superiority 
in guus and in their handling would secure us a great 
advantage. 

(Signed) WoOLSELEY. 

September 25th, 1899. 


21124. 1 think Sir Redvers Buller’s point was that 
when he wrote his Minute cf the 24th September he 
was not aware, indeed, he had been told to leave the 
Orange Free State out of his calculations?—I am sure 
he had not been told by anyone to leave it out of his 
calculations; what he had been told was that for 
political reasons it might be desirable to adopt the 
Natal route instead of the Orange Free State route, the 
Natal route being one which had certain advantages, 
as you will have seen from some of Lord Wolseley’s 
Minutes. I rather press the point because it might be 
suggested that this force which we were prepared to 
dispatch, the Army Corps, was sufficient if we were 
dealing only with the Transvaal, and was not sufficient 
if we were dealing with the two Republics. What I 
have said was intended to show that my military 


* This is in accordance with the information given by the Intelligence Branch.—L. 
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ae ust have been aware that we had to reckon 
advisers J 'the Republics, and I should like, as a bit of 
confirmatory evidence, to mention this—that some time 
after both the Republics were in arms against us, and 
after Sir Redvers Buller had actually gone to South 
Africa and was in command of the operations, we 
telegraphed to offer him another division, and he then 
refused that division on the ground that he did not 
want it yet. I think you may fairly infer from that 
that at that time, at any rate, the force already provided 
for was regarded as sufticient for the two Republics. 


21125. What was the date of that telegram ’—~Novem- 
ber 4th. You have the file of telegrams, and if you 
look at telegram No. 8, on page 10, you will see that he 
replied that the preparation of an extra division seemed 
desirable, “but I do not yet see need for its dispatch 
from England.” 


21126. Did not Sir Redvers Buller acknowledge—at 
least he did acknowledge in his evidence to us—that he 
considered that practically whatever the Free State said 
our difficulty would be equal to the sum of the two 
states !—That is practically, if I may say so, the point 
I should wish to put to the Commission, that we felt 
that all through. 


21127. Had you any information that a larger force 
would be necessary ‘—No. 4 


21128. Not from your advisers at home !—No. 


21129. But from your adviser at the Cape—I- am 
alluding to Sir William Butler !—It was constantly said 
—I don’t know on what authority—that Sir William 
Butler had advised us that a very much larger force 
would be necessary ; the number that was freely men- 
tioned as having been proposed by him was 100,000 men 
or thereabouts. I took a great deal of trouble to ascer- 
tain whether there was any foundation for that statement 
and I could find nothing amongst the official documents. 
I asked the Commander-in-Chief to search amongst the 
papers in his possession. Lord Wolseley gave me this 
Minute, which I might perhaps read—ic is aated 18th 
January 1900: “I have had all general Butler’s letters 
to me read, and the only one in which he refers to the 
number of troops we should require in the event of 
war in South Africa is in a letter dated the 10th 
May 1899. His words are, ‘All things considered I 
put the total of troops required in South Africa in the 
event of war between the English and Dutch races, for 
that is the real meaning of a war in the Transvaal, at 
40,000 men ;’” that is 40,000 men in the event of the 
struggle becoming a racial war and extending to the 
whole of South Africa. 


21130. There is nothing to be found suggesting a 
larger number !—Absolutely nothing. 


21131. Is that all you wish to say with regard to the 
strength of the force !—That is all. 


21132. With regard to the composition of the force _— 
The composition of the force, as I said just now, was 
indicated to us by the Commander-in-Chief in his 
Minute of June 8th ; it contained, in addition to a com- 
plete Army Corps, a Cavalry Division, and one Battalion 
of Mounted Infantry, with four battalions for line of 
communications. 


21133. Was it ever suggested to you that there should 
be any different composition of that force 1—No, I can 
call to mind no such suggestion. 


21134. Particularly with regard to the numbers of 
mounted men !—No; I am under the impression that 
the number of mounted men allotted was in excess of 
what was usually allotted to an Army Corps, but. that 
is a point upon which, no doubt, the soldiers would give 
you evidence. 


21135, The conditions of South Africa were rather 
different from ordinary conditions in that respect, were 
they not /—No doubt. 


21136. Was that not taken into account at the time ? 
—I do not remember that point having been particularly 
mentioned—not so far as the need for a larger number 
of mounted troops is concerned. 


21137. It was brought rather to a point by a certain 
telegram with regard to Colonial troops ?—Yes. Do you 
wish for any information upon that point ? 


21138. Yes, if you please ?—I do not know whether I 
should be out of order if, as my answer to that question, 
I read a short extract from/a statement that I made in 
the House of Lords. On the 13th February, 1902, during 
the ae of a general military debate, I referred to 
what I see [ characterised as the venerable assertion that 


MINUTEs OF EVIDENCE: 


on the outbreak of the war the Government had dis- 
couraged the Colonies from sending mounted troops. 
I went on: “It is put in this way, that the Colonies 
offered mounted troops, and that we snubbed them and 
said that we did not want any. That story is repeated 
in every military debate. I ask your permission once 
again to remind the House of the actual facts as they 
occurred. We sent out with the first troops that went 
to South Africa more than the usual proportion of cavalry, 
we also arranged that with each battalion of infantry 
there should be a company of mounted infantry, and 
when the question of making use of the Colonial troops 
came up we began by accepting the services of three 
small bodies of Colonial mounted infantry. That in 
itself is a proof that we did not set our faces against the 
employment of Colonial mounted troops. Then came 
the moment when from all over the Colonies offers of 
assistance, mostly in general terms, were received by the 
War Office. It was necessary to send some kind of 
answer to the Colonies at once. We consulted the 
General who was to have the chief command in 
the field, Sir Redvers Buller, and in_ consultation 
with him it was determined that we should inform 
the Colonies, who were at that moment offering in 
some cases cavalry, in others artillery, and in others 
infantry, that at that particular moment infantry would 
be most serviceable and cavalry least serviceable. 
Cavalry and mounted infantry are different things The 


reason infantry were asked for was that it was proposed | 


that we should attach small bodies of Colonial soldiers 
to the units of Imperial soldiers already at the Cape. 
It was a proposal very much approved at the time by 
the Colonies, and it was a reasonable one, At that time 


we were dealing altogether with a force of not more. 


than 1,500 Colonial troops. A short time after, when 
the question of larger Colonial contingents was being 
discussed, I find that we took 4,700 mounted men from 
the Colonies, as against 2,400 unmounted men. It is, 
to say the least, a gross exaggeration to represent the 
then War Office as having repudiated the offers of 
mounted troops from the Colonies.” 


21139. I think your attention has been drawn to the 
answer which Sir Redvers Buller gave us as to his 


advice on that subject!—Yes, that answer gives an 


account of a conversation that took place between Sir 
Redvers Buller and myself at the War Office. I remember 
that conversation. Sir Redvers Buller at that time was 
rather reluctant to accept the services of Colonial troops 
and I remember his expressing the opinion—which was 
expressed in the extract I read to you a moment ago— 
that the best way of employing them was by attaching 
small bodies of them to units of regular troops already 
in South Africa, but it was not upon the occasion of that 
‘conversation that the famous telegram was settied. 
Subsequently to that conversation we had to consider the 
general auestion of the manner in which these offers 
from the Colonies should be received, and on that oc- 
casion Mr. George Wyndham, who was then Under 
Secretary, went down to Aldershot to consult Sir Redvers 
Buller, and the result of that consultation was the often 
quoted telegram. 


21140. He, as I understood him, thought that he would 
get a large number of men in South Africa itself who 
would he usetul as mounted men, and he also adds, as 
you see at the end of that answer: “ My idea was that 
all the Colonists could ride and that I could mount them 
and turn them into Mounted Infantry and pay them all 


alike 5s. a-day ?”—I daresay that was his idea; I do 


not think he unfolded it to me at the time. 


21141. Therefore I understand he meant that although 


they might come as ein from the colonies he would 
use them as mounted infantry’—That is not quite 
consistent with my recollection that he proposed to 
attach them in small detachments to infantry battalions, 
but that is merely my conjecture. 


21142, (Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal.) He 
counted on there being a large number of unemployed 
men in Johannesburg, connected with the mines, good 
riders, whom he could use, I think he said !—Very likely, 


21143. (Chairman.) At any rate, you represent that 
that telegram to the colonies was sent distinctly on the 
advice which you got on the occasion that Mr. Wyndham 
went to Aldershot from Sir Redvers Buller ?—Yes. 


21144. We had some evidence regarding it from Lord 
Wolseley, and I just refer you to two answers because I 
think it perhaps brings out what was meant. He was 
asked : “ And you recommended these words : ‘ Infantry 
most, cavalry least, serviceable’ !—(A) Yes, I_ remember 
quite well saying that cavalry would be quite useless. 
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(Q) But you did not mean by that to exclude mounted 
Infantry? (A) No, it was cavalry I had in my thoughts 
all the way through, becanse I know what irregular 
cavalry, if I may say so, our Yeomanry are. As cavalry 
they are of no use ; they are very good mounted troops, 
but they are no use as cavalry” ?—If a civilian has a 
right to an opinion on the subject I entirely agree. | 
draw a very great distinction between Colonial Cavalry 
and Colonial Mounted Infantry. 


21145. But I mean that was the intention, apparently, 
of the telegram—to throw a doubt upon their being 
sent as cavalry!—Quite so; that the gist of the 
telegram was a discouragement of cavalry, but not a 
discouragement of mounted troops, because on the 
contrary we showed by what we actually did that we 
were glad to take mounted troops. 


21146. May I put the same question to you as I put 
to Lord Wolseley: Was it not a little unfortunately 
worded !—Perhaps ; judged by the results, I think you 
may say so. 

21147. Then as to the time for concentration of the 
field force?—There, if I may, I would put in my 
Minute of August 12th, 1899. 


MInvuTE BY THE Marquess or LANSDOWNE, DATED 
12TH AUGUST 1899, FOR THE INFORMATION OF THE 
CABINET. 

The Cabinet wished for information as to the time 
which would elapse between the occurrence of an event 
rendering hostilities with the Transvaal inevitable and 
the concentration in the north of Natal of the force 
which we should probably send out, viz., an Army 
Corps, and a cavalry division. 


2. Assuming such an event to take place on the 
lst September, a Proclamation in accordance with the 
Reserve Forces Act of 1882 would at once, say on the 
2nd September, be issued by the Queen in Council 
declaring a “great emergency,” and summoning the 
Army Reserve, or part of it. This Proclamation has 
already been drafted and approved by the Law Officers. 
Assuming that three Privy Councillors were available, 
it could be signed by Her Majesty within a few hours. 
Notices to reservists to rejoin would immediately be 
issued. ‘These notices are ready, and are in the hands 
of the local military authorities, who would dispatch 
them on receipt of telegraphic instructions. The reser- 
vists would rejoin their units, say, by the 10th Sep- 
tember. Parliament would, under the terms of the 
Act, have to be assembled not later than the 12th 
September. The infantry units forming the force 
would be mobilized on the 14th September, and the 
other units between that date and the 1st October, and 
the whole force would, ¢f the whole of their clothing and 
equipment were ready for them, and if ships were ready 
or the troops as soon us the troops were ready er the 
ships, be embarked in instalments during the last 
fortnight in September. The first battalion would 
arrive at Durban in four weeks from the date of 
embarkation, and would be followed at close intervals 
by the remainder of the force. Jf the troops could be 
provided on arrival with their transport, vehicles, and 
animals, each unit would be immediately passed u 
the line on route for the place of concentration. 
am afraid, however, that without preparations which 
the Cabinet has not authorized, and without incurring 
very heavy expenditure, a much longer period of time 
must be allowed for. To insure rapidity both in 
mobilization at home and in concentration in South 
Africa, the following conditions must be fulfilled :— 


(1.) The clothing and equipment must be ready for 
the units as soon as the Reservists rejoin. 

(2.) The vehicles which will be taken out from home 
must be fitted for mule and ox draft before being sent on 
board ship. 

(3.) The ships must be ready for the troops as soon as 
the troops are ready to embark. é 

(4.) The vehicles and animals required to complete 
the transport of the force on its disembarkation must be 
ready for the troops as soon as they land. 

(5.) Provision depédts to supply food and forage for 
men and horses must have been established at the place 
or places of concentration in Natal. 

3. With regard to (1) and (2), I am advised that it 
would take at least a month to procure certain articles 
of equipment and stores specially required for a cam- 

aign in South Africa, and to convert for mule and ox 
raft the vehicles to be taken out from home. 
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4, With regard to (3), it appears from intormation 
received from the Admiralty that more than a month 
would elapse before the whole field force could be em- 
barked, though they expect to be able to embark some 
of the infantry units within about a fortnight of the 
orders being given to take up ships. It would accelerate 
their arrangements if they had authority to purchase 
horse fittings in advance at a cost of £13,800. 


5. The retardation which would result from our 
neglect of the precautionary measures comprised in 
(1), (2), and (3), would, however, be insignificant com- 
pared with that which would be occasioned by a failure 
to provide beforehand the transport which should be 
ready in South Africa to render the force sent out 
mobile. For this purpose we. should require about 
14,000 mules and 900 vehicles. A part of these could 
be provided in South Africa, but the balance would 
have to be imported. All we have done in this direction 
up to the present has been to send officers to. various 
places abroad to make inquiries about purchasing mules, 
vehicles, and harness, but the Quartermaster-General 
calculates that three months must elapse from the date 
of our order to purchase before the transport, vehicles, 
and animals could be landed in South Africa, 


6. A similar period must elapse before we can 
accumulate at the point of concentration sufficient 
supplies of food and forage to maintain the force for 
two months, the minimum with which it is thought 
that the force should take the field. 


7. These are, indeed, the governing factors in the 
calculation. The most fatal mistake that can be made 
is to place the troops in a country in which they are 
wanted to act before transport and stores have been 
accumulated there. The troops cannot act; all they 
can do is to consume in inaction stores which are being 
collected for the purpose of rendering them active. 


8. Nothing, then, will be gained by landing an Army 
Corps in South Africa until all preparations to render 
it mobile are complete. 1 assume, tnerefore, that it 
will take 90 days to complete the transport require- 
ments of the force, and that the voyage from home 
to Durban will take 27 days. Unless, then, steps had 
been taken beforehand for the provision of the required 
transport, there would be no object in completing thu 
embarkation of the whole force until about 63 days 
after the Proclamation calling out the Reserves had 
been promulgated ; it would then reach Durban 13 
weeks after the date of the Proclamation, or about 
the 1st December. : 


9. If, on the other hand, all the necessary preparations 
were complete—and I would point out that it is neces- 
sary to complete them all, as the omission of one would 
vitiate the remainder—if the special equipment were 
ready for issue, the vehicles to be taken out from home 
converted, vehicles, mules, and oxen assembled in South 
Africa, if horse fittings had been provided beforehancl 
for the ships, and supply depéts established up-country, 
then the first force could be landed in South Africa and 
be ready to move up-country at a much earlier date. It 
could under such circumstances reach Durban during 
the latter half of October and be dispatched to its 
destination as fast as the limited landing facilities and 
train accommodation would admit. 


10. There remains the question of the landing accom- 
modation at Durban and the railway transport from 
Durban to the point of concentration. The railway from 
Durban to the Transvaal frontier is a single line with 
steep gradients, and it is believed that its carrying 
capacity is very limited, but the landing capacity of the 
port is still more limited. It is calculated that the 
actual disembarkation of an Army Corps and a cavalry 
division could not be effected at Durban in less than a 
month. A margin of a fortnight at least should be 
allowed for troops to take over local transport on arrival 
and for the recovery of the horses from the long sea 
voyage from England. It may be estimated, therefore, 
that at least six weeks must elapse from the date of the 
first ship arriving at Durban before the whole force 
would be at the railhead ready to move. 


11. The situation may be summarized thus :— 


As matters now stand it would not be possible to 
place a mobilized Army Corps and a cavalry division in 
the North of Natal under about four months. If, on 
the other hand, all our preparations were complete, this 
period might be reduced by abeut one month; but in 
order to effect this it would be necessary at once to incur 
an expenditure which may be approximately astimated 
as follows :~— 


: 
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508 MINUTES OF EVIDENCE: 
The Right PRIME CHARGES. 21152. And that was what was recommended by your 
Hon. the : military advisers at the time !— Yes. 
Marquis of 1, Purchase of SOUL a Misinie: 20,000 21153. And, as I understand it, you recommended it 
LANAI. ” Sees? TAGE ae 950 to the Cabinet ?—No ; I pointed it out to the Cabinet. 
Ga Ee 3. ” he tat : fe eon I wished to lay the problem before the Cabinet. That 
Were rep Seat eRe gat et ree must not be taken by the Commission as a recom 
G.C.M.G,, 5 Fittings for sea transport of horses 13,800 mend re ee that .the, .thinos siaeediehe aaa 
G.C.LE- ¢ Purchase of mules and oxen : 694,400 mee of mine S) 88g 
26 Mar. 1903. 7: i vehicles and harness ... 161,000 a: he 
——_ & _ Provision of supply depots, Natal* 176,000 21154. Then would you explain exactly what that 
9. Conversion of vehicles to mule and ox-: means ; you,as Secretary of State for War, on the 
draught +8 am an ait 4,000 advice of your military advisers, looking at it from a 
—___- departmental point of view, would have recommended 
Total .. 1,097,250 it '—No, because I cannot dissociate my position as 
Secretary of State for War from my position as a 
ConTINUOoUS CHARGES. member of the Cabinet.. I placed the Cabinet in full 


£ 

Forage for 14,000 mules at 1s. a 

ay a 530 ae .. 21,000 per mensem. 
Wages for civilian drivers, leaders 

and conductors 


Total 56,000 4 


12. I add these additional observations : 

(1.) It would be possible, without such: preliminary 
steps as I have described, to send a part of the troops 
up-country to act asa sedentary force in garrison, or 
to relieve our own troops, but such a force could not 
leave the line of railway. 

(2.) The force already in Natal, even when reinforced 
by the two battalions which we are now adding to it, 
might, if it were attacked by the whole Boer army, have 
to fall back, particularly if it were found in occupation 
ot very advanced positions ; but there is no reason to 
believe that. it would run any danger of being over- 
whelmed. The long delay anticipated in this Memoran- 
dum would.therefore not involve any risk of a military 
reverse, although its political effects might be serious 
and inconvenient. 

With regard to the expenditure of £1,097,250 men- 
tioned in paragraph 11, I may point out that should a 
large force be sent out to South Africa the money will 
merely have been spent in advance instead of after 
mobilisation ; on. the other hand, should hostilities be 
avoided, a part of the cost will be recovered by the sale 
of mules, &c., but the loss would, of course, be heavy. 


August 12th, 1899. (Signed) LANSDOWNE. 
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21148. Did not that Minute bring out very distinctly 
that there were certain preparations which had been 
recommended by your military advisers which had not 
been made at that moment—in August !—They might 
have been desirable. Unless there had been political 
reasons for not making them. . 


21149. That is your answer—that there were political 
reasons !—Quite so. 


21150.. Because your Minute goes to show that in 
order to have the concentration as rapidly as possible 
those preparations costing over a million were neces- 
sary tI think the sum of that Minute was to show that 
three months was the minimum period for complete 
preparations for landing a field force in a mobile con- 
dition in South Africa, including not only mobilisation 
but the collection of transport and the preparation of 
all the equipment necessary for it to take the field at 
once. The actual mobilisation, as you will have observed 
from this Minute, is a much simpler and briefer opera- 
tion. Mobilisation would probably have taken two 
weeks ; the embarkation of the force say two weeks 
more; four weeks, perhaps, for the voyage, making 
eight weeks, or, say, two months as against three 
months. I have dwelt upon that point, because 
I think it shows that the immediate need, if anything 
was to be done, was not mobilisation but the collection 
of transport—I do not mean sea transport but land 
transport—and various other equipment. 


21151. You sum up the situation in paragraph 11 
“As matters now stand, it would not be possible to 
place a mobilized Army Corps and a cavalry division in, 
the north of Natal under about four months. If, on 
the other hand, all our preparations were complete, this 
period might be reduced by about one month.” That 
means that the expenditure of the sum of a million was 


arent to reduce the time required by one monith 1— 
es. 
i 


declaration of war, and the moment when the British 


from India to the Cape; in the next place these 








































possession of the. problem which lay before us. I 
gave them this ‘time table,” so that they might know 
what risk was incurred by the postponement of the 
expenditure, but I take my full share of the 
responsibility of the Cabinet for not having incurred 
that expenditure at the time. 


21155. But for the most effectual use, that is to say 
at the most speedy moment, of the force which you had 
been advised was necessary for the operations in South > 
Africa, the expenditure of that sum of ‘money was 
necessary at the time at which it was proposed ?—It would 
have curtailed the period during which.it was im-— 
possible to make use of the field force as a fully 
equipped mobile army. } 


21156. And your answer to the question why that 
was not done, is that is was not done on political 
considerations on which the Cabinet came to a 
decision !—About which with your permission I should 
like to say afew words when we come to the Com- 
mander-in-Chief’s minutes. . 


21157. I. only want to get it here, that it was 
political considerations which delayed those preparations 
being made !—Certainly. 


21158. But you did recognise in the War Office that 
there must be a considerable interval betwéen the 


Force would be ready to advance !—Clearly ; that was 
very well put J] think by Sir Redvers Buller in his 
Minute, which you have, of July 6th, 1899, second 
paragraph : “It 1s evident that in any case a consider- 
able period will necessarily elapse after a state of war has 
been declared or established by one side or the other 
before the English Force can be ready to commence an 
advance on Pretoria.” 


21159. Then the question is what was the policy of 
the War Office. with regard to that period ?—Our — 
policy was to take such measures as might be necessary 
for securing the safety of the Coloniss in the interval. 


21160. And do you submit that those measures were 
taken ?—I submit that they were taken; the South 
African Garrison was increased, first from a normal of 
2,000 to 7,000, and eventually to 23,000 when the larger 
reinforcements. were sent out in September, 1899; 
those reinforcements, you will remember, arrived just 
before the War broke out. — 


21161. You mean the reinforcements from India ?— 
Partly from India and partly from other places—a.re- 
inforcement of 10,000 men altogether. ; 


21162. Is it your position that your advisers at the 
War Office represented to you that those precautions 
were sufficient and that the Colonies were safe ?—With 
that force, yes. 


21163. Is that recorded in any Minutes by them at 
the time ’—Before you go to that may I say one word 
You mentioned that a part of these reinforcements were 
taken from India ; that has been a good deal contro- 
verted, and particularly so in some of Lord Wolseley’s 
Minutes which have been put before you. Perhaps I 
might state briefly why the Cabinet decided to take the 
reinforcements from India, or at any rate a part of the 
reinforcements from India, rather than go elsewhere 
for them. In the first place, we could get them sooner 


Indian battalions were seasoned battalions at full 
strength, and fit to take the field without shedding any 
of their young soldiers as a home battalion would have 
to do. Inthe next place we could get the battalions 
without calling out the reserves, which, as the Commis- 





; pis is the cost of one month's supply for the force ; a second month’s supply could, it is calculated, be dis: 
patched to the point of concentration after the issue of the Proclamation in time to arrive there before the troops. 
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gion no doubt is aware, is a formidable operation for 
many reasons. The only alternative, to filling up a home 
battalion with reserves is to take two battalions, get 
rid of the young men in each of them and make 
one strong battalion out of the two ; and I am bound to 
say that my experience of the War Office has always 
taught me to regard an operation of that kind with the 
utmost dislike. I believe it is bad for the regiments, 
‘bad for the officers, and it has always been to the best 
of my belief condemned by all high military authorities. 
Lord Wolseley’s objections to taking these 5,500 troops 
from India are recorded in one of the letters to me, 
which has been put in—that of August 24th, 1899. 


21164, Is that all you wish to say about the Indian 
reinforcements ?—That is all. 


21165. Would you now speak to the question of 
whether the Colonies were made reasonably safe or not, 
according to your military advisers, by those reinforce- 
-ments !—I think there was a great weight of expert 
-advice to show that the Colomies would be safe with 
those reinforcements ; for example, Sir Penn Symons, 
on the 16th July, advised that a reinforcement of 2,000 
men would put Natal in an efficient state of defence ; 
on the 25th July he reported that 5,000 would suffice to 
make the defence complete ; and, as a matter of fact, 
we sent more than 5,000—we sent over 8,000. Lord 
Wolseley, in his Minute of August 18th, begged 
the Government to consider the advisability of 
sending to Natal with the least possible delay an 
Infantry Division, a regiment of cavalry; and so on— 
altogether about 10,000 men—and with that force, the 
‘Commission will observe, he was prepared to hold the 
whole of the northern triangle of Natal. That is stated 
in the following paragraph. 


21166. I think if you read that paragraph it would be 
“useful 1—“ With such a force “as the 10,000 men’ added 
to the troops already in Natal the whole triangle I have 
named could be occupied and held. This would place 
us in a position to save the railroad tunnel at Laing’s 
Nek from being destroyed, so that if war should take 
soe in the end, by the time the remainder of our Army 

orps had arrived, we should be able to move upon 
Pretoria without the serious loss of life which the 
assault of Laing’s Nek, in the possession of the Boers, 
would probably entail.” 


21167. So that at that time the Commander-in-Chief 
had in view holding Laing’s Nek with that force ’— 
Evidently. Then again Sir Redvers Buller in his 

memorandum of July 6th apparently deprecated the 
idea of sending out as many as 10,000 men at that 
moment, but in his memorandum of September 5th he 
asked for 5,000 men for Natal. That is in a Minute 
addressed by Sir Redvers Buller to the Commander-in- 
Chief. He writes: “I think that to make Natal safe 
its garrison should be increased by 5,000 men. These 
need not be equipped with transport at once, as if they 
were in Natal they would set free the 10,000 men there, 
who have, I understand, complete transport” ; and I 
think I am perhaps justified in adding to that, that 
although it appears from these Minutes that Lord 
Wolseley would have liked to have sent these reinforce- 
ments sooner than we sent them, he told me on the day 
that the decision to send the 10,000 men had been 
arrived at that he would “ stake his reputation that after 
the reinforcements have arrived we shall be safe as to 
everything south of the Biggarsberg.” I say that confi- 
dently because the statement impressed me so much 
that I at once wrotelit to one of my colleagues; my letter 
was dated 9th September. 


21168. 1 draw your attention to a note that has been 
handed in to us by Lord Wolseley ; have you anything 

_ to say in regard to that /—I cannot recall the conversa- 
tion referred to in this note; but I observe that Sir 
Redvers Buller is reported by the Commander-in-Chief 
to have said that the military authorities. on the. spot 
“were the best judges, and one of the military authorities 
consulted was Sir Penn Symons, whose advice I have 
just quoted. 


21169. Sir Redvers Buller replied that he had “com- 
plete confidence in Butler’s ability and forethought, 
and as long as there were able men like Butler and 
Symonson the spot he did not think there was any 
necessity for sending out any troops in advance of the 
Army Corps to strengthen our position against any 
possible attack by the Boers on the frontiers” !—That 
agrees very much with the passage in the Minute of Sir 
Redvers Buller which I quoted just now, in which he 
deprecated the idea of sending the 10,000 men in 
advance of the main force. . 
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21170. ‘This conversation purports to have been in 
your room, but you do not remember it }—-I do not 
remember it, but the record was evidently made at the 
time, and I do not question its substantial accuracy. 
Before I leave that question of the sufficiency of the 
reinforcements may I say a word upon another point, 
which is, that it might be suggested, and I believe it 
has been suggested, that these reinforcemets were suffi- 
cient to take care of themselves during the interval ; 
but that is, I am sure, not at all what was conveyed to 
me by my military advisers. What was conveyed to me 
by my military advisers was that they were sufficient 
to secure the safety of the Colonies, which is quite a 
different thing. Iam not a soldier, but I never heard of 
sending out reinforcements to a country which might 
become the theatre of war merely in order that the 
reinforcements might successfully defend themselves 
against attack ; they are sent there, I imagine, for the 
purpose of securing something or somebody. 


21171. But do you mean by that that they were cal- 
culated to be sufficient to prevent the Boers from 
crossing the frontier ?—I should say not sufficient to 
prevent raids and incursions, but sufficient to prevent 
the Colonies from being overrun. 


21172. By the holding of particular posts }—Yes 


21173. It has often been said that the frontier taken 
as a whole was so very large that it would have been 
impossible with a force of the kind which was in South 
Africa at the time to have prevented the Boers from 
crossing the frontier !—That seems to me obvious; if I 
may gay so, you could not stop up all the holes, but 
you could do enough to prevent the Colonies from being 
overrun or invaded in force. 


21174. Was it enough to prevent them from being 
invaded in great force ’—Judging by the result it was 
not. 
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21175. Was there any idea at the War Office at that 


time that they might be invaded in great force !—I 
should say that the general impression was that what 
we had to reckon with was raids rather than invasio 
in force. 

21176. There was not mvch idea in the War Office, or 
in your advisers generully, that an advance in force 
such as was made was practicable for the Boers !—I do 
not believe it. 


21177. Looking at it now would you say that the 
Force that was sent was sufficient to protect the Colony 
in the sense you have described it ‘—I am not a soldier, 
and I do votmuch like giving opinions upon purely 


military points, but if you ask me my opinion I should 


say, No. , 

21178. Have you anything more to say about the 
reasons for supposing these interim measures were 
sufficient ’—I think I have said all I want to say upon 
that point. 

21179. Then we come to the question of whether the 
War Office was urged by their military advisers to make 


earlier preparations !—You will have seen from Lord. 


Wolseley’s minutes that we were urged to make earlier 
preparations. The general observation I would make 
upon that is, we were obliged to consider that advice 
with some reference to the circumstances as they pre- 
sented themselves at the moment we received it. The 


Commission will recollect that all through the summer 


of 1899 negotiations were proceeding uninterruptedly 
with the Transvaal Government. We certainly did not 
regard peace as unattainable; on the contrary there 
were moments when we believed that we were very near 
a settlement which would have avoided all the mis- 
fortunes inseparable from a great war and we realised very 
deeply indeed that owing to the inflammable state of 
public opinion in South Africa we ought to strain every 
effort to avoid any action which was likely to precipitate 
hostilities. I believe the Commission have seen Sir 
William Butler’s correspondence with the War Office. 
I do not think I. misrepresent it when I say that 
throughout that correspondence there runs a note of 
genuine and deep alarm lest. anything should be done 
that might make the embers which were smouldering 
in South Africa break into a blaze. We had also to con- 
sider that at that time public opinion in this country 
was not prepared for a great war or for the large 
Besides 
that, it seemed to us that owing to geographical and 
military conditions nothing that we could do could have 
the effect. of altogether depriving the Boers of the ad- 
vantage of the initiative in the struggle. Whenever 1 
came they had the advantage of being on the spot and 
prepared forit. It was considerations of that kind that 
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led the Cabinet to authorise us to strengthen the 
garrison in the Colonies for defensive purposes, while we 
were not permitted to make extensive preparations or to 
spend large sums of money upon the preparation of a 

ield Force designed for the invasion of the Transvaal. 
If the Commission approves I can perhaps say a word 
about some of these Minutes of Lord Wolseley’s which 
are before you and on which questions of this kind 
throughout arise. I will do so very shortly because I 
am afraid of taking up the time of the Commission. 
First, there is a Minute of June 8th, 1899, which I have 
already quoted. Lord Wolseley, in that Minute, pointed 
out that we should require a large force in the event of 
war with the Transvaal, and he said that the pressing 
question for the Government to consider was what we 
should do at once to prepare for this contingency. He 
suggested that much could be done at once without 
attracting any attention provided no one in the War 
Office or outside the Cabinet were admitted to the secret : 
that always seemed to me rather a difficult condition to 
observe because I did not not see how we could make 
large preparations without taking the War Office into 
our contidence. Lord Wolseley then goes on to recom- 
mend a number of minor military measures designed to 
strengthen the South African garrison. Those measures 
I believe were all of them adopted, if not at the time at 
any rate soon after. but they are comparatively small 
matters and I imagine the Commission either has or can 
get evidence as to the extent to which those minor 
recommendations were acted upon. In paragraph six 
he recommends that we should mobilise one of our three 
Army Corps on Salisbury Plain. He thinks that step 
would probably wake up the Transvaal to the fact that 
England was at last serious, and then he goes on to 
recommend, in a passage which I have already quoted, 
that the operations should begin in South Africa as soon 
as possible so as to be over by next November. The 
olitical situation at that time was as follows: the 

loemfontein Conference had failed, but negotiations 
had been immediately resumed and were proceeding 
hopefully, not unsatsfactorily, and I see that on the 7th 
June—that is the day before Lord Wolseley wrote his 
Minute—the Prime Minister had made a statement that 
he was able to form a sanguine forecast of a successful 
issue. At any rate the moment was not one when the 
Cabinet was prepared to mobilise an Army Corps or to 
take any other steps of a distinctly minatory and pro- 
vocative character still less to take any military measures 
with the idea that we could subjugate the Transvaal by 
November of the same year. 


21180. Perhaps it would be convenient to refer for 
moment to the answer Lord Wolseley gave in connection 
with that Minute ; he referred to it at some length, and 
he dealt with that question which you mentioned about 
the initiative. He says “Had my advice been acted 
upon then this Army Corps could have been in South 
Africa, and very possibly on the Orange River before 
Mr. Kruger declared war in October, and he declared 
war on the 11th October. There was no danger 
that our mobilisation of this Army Corps should 
have hastened Mr. Kruger’s declaration of war, and 
this is a very important point, because I know 
people would at first say that if we had done so 
Mr. Kruger would have declared war immedietely ; but 
my answer to that is a very simple one, and it 
will be understood by anyone who knows the condition 
of things in South Africa, that Mr. Kruger could not 
have taken the field before the time he did, and he took 
the field upon the very earliest date that the Boer forces 
could take the field in South Africa, because all theirmen 
were mounted and were dependent entirely upon grass, 
and they have no grass to eat until early in October, in 
fact, the 10th is a very early time for grass ; and, I think, 
that is the answer to the point Iam sure would be made 
by people who heard my statement about this Army 
Corps being put down at Estcourt at the time I have 
mentioned. They would immediately say : ‘That would 
have hastened the war, and my answer to that is, that I 
do not think it could have done so” ?—I doubt whether 
that is quite sustainable ; that proceeds on the assump- 
tion that the Boer Forces could not carry on hostilities 
during the months of our summer, but, as a matter of 
fact, the Boer Forces have remained in the field and have 
carried on hostilities, and I am afraid carried them on 
with very considerable success at all times of the year. 
I remember, although I cannot undertake to reproduce 
it _very exactly, being shown a sort of review of the 
relative advantages for campgigning purposes of the two 
seasons, and my recollection is that each season has its 
advantages and its disadvantages ; in the one season you 
xet lots of grass and bad roads, and in the other season 
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you get no grass and good roads. At any rate our view 
was that the adoption of minatory measures, at that 
moment when negotiations were in full swing, would 
lead to the disappearance of whatever chance of peace 
remained to us. 


21181, (Sir Frederick Darley.) And in that view you 
were supported by Sir William Butler ?—I believe so. 


21182. (Chacrman.) What I wanted to know in asking 
that question was whether Lord Wolseley put that 
point of view to you, as far as you remember, at that. 
time !—1 do not remember his having done so. 


21183. Because, if there was substance in it, it was a 
somewhat important point, was it not ; it would have 
given you an opportunity of initiative 7—You mean that 
upon that advice of Lord Wolseley’s we might have 
mobilised our Army Corps on Salisbury Plain and taken 
the chance of its shipwrecking the negotiations ? 


_ 21184. It would not have brought on a hasty declara- 
tion of war from the Boers if his position was correct ?— 


-'That is a matter of opinion, but what I think is scarcely 


a matter of opinion is that the successful prosecution 
of the negotiations would scarcely have been possible if 
we had taken steps which obviously showed that we 
had made up our minds to fight. 


21185, (Sur John Jackson.) Or to be fully prepared to 
fight ?—I think so I do not think that distinction was 
one which you could have expected the Roers to draw. 


21186. You do not think that if at that time we had 
shown a firmer front by providing against the chance of 
war it would have had hentia effects in making Mr. | 
Kruger more reasonable !—Everyone has a right to their 
opinion upon a conjectural point of that kind. I remain 
of the opinion I have ventured to express. 


21187. (Chairman.) Do you think that was Lord 
Milner’s opinion also ?—I do not know. 


21188. (Str John Edge.) Does the fact that Mr. 
Kruger did declare war as soon as the grass was on the 
veldt support your view that if we had called out an 
Army Corps it would not have led to peace, that 
although we made no great preparations for the war 
Mr. Kruger when his own opportunity came instead of — 
carrying on the negotiations, declared war. Does that 
support your view that if we had called out a f 
Army Corps it would not have led to peace ?—]. 
imagine that Mr. Kruger declared war when he found 
we were sending large reinforcements. 


21189. I do not think I have made myself quite plain. 
It has been put to you, at least the suggestion apparently 
is, that if we had called out an Army Corps and put it 
on Salisbury Plain that might have induced Mr. Kruger 
not to make preparations for war, but to carry on the 
negotiations to an end that would be satisfactory for 
both parties. I say is that view consistent. with the fact 
that although we did rot call out the Army Corps, 
Mr. Kruger the moment he was able declared war ° 
against us !—Do you mean that that combats my view 
or supports it ? 


21190. It appears to me that it supports your view 
Your view is that you were hoping at that time that you 
could carry on those negotiations successfully without 
war !—Quite so. 


21191. And you felt that if you called out an Army 
Corps that would probably put an end to the successful ; 
carrying on of the peaceful negotiations ; in support of 
that view it strikes me the result shows that although — 
you did not put the Army Corps on Salisbury Plain, 
Mr. Kruger declared war himself when he got the 
chance !—Yes. I agree. 


21192. (Lord Strathcona of Mount Royal.) May I ask 
when you came first to recognise that war was inevit- 
able ?—If I have to give you a date off hand I should 
say that war became imminent when the Transvaal 
withdrew their offer of the five years’ franchise, on 
September 5th. _ 


21193. (Chatrman.) In what you were saying just now 
about the danger of precipitating war by taking the 
advice of Lord Wolseley were you referring chiefly to the 
mobilisation of the Army Corps?—And to any other 
measures of a distinctly minatory character. I give you 
as an illustration the accumulation of large magazines _ 
and stores on the line of route which would be followed 
by the Field Force. 


21194. That is what I wanted to get at; did that 
include all the recommendations which were stated in 
your Minute of the 12th August ?—Yes, all the recom- 
mendations which appertained to the preparation of the 
Field Force 
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21195. You think even the preparations—for instance 
the purchase and the fitting for sea transport of horses, 
which was a small sum, £13,000: do you think that 
would have been a thing——!—It might be possible to 
find here and there some little thing that could have 
been done unobtrusively, but we had to draw the line 
somewhere, and we drew it between the preparations 
for the Field Force and the preparations for the rein- 
forcements that went out in September. 


21196. (Sir John Edge.) Do you happen to know 
whether Mr. Kruger or the South African Republic had 
agents here in England before the war, watching what 
was going on?—I feel no doubt whatever that they 
had abundant information of everything that was going 
on, not only here, but also in every capital in Europe. 


21197. I mean that any move towards preparing for 
an expedition to South Africa would be known to them 
directly 1—Certainly. You will see in one of Sir William 
Butler’s letters that they were watching things so closely 
that any ordinary move of small bodies of troops or of 
officers was noticed at once and created apprehension. 


21198 (Sir John Jackson.) Do you not think that the 
fact that the Boers were collecting all these warlike 
stores, which could only be with the object of invading 
our Coionies, was a fair excuse for our sending out more 
men earlier /—If that view be accepted we should have 
had to assume that peace was unattainable. We did 
not take that view. e knew of the preparations. Of 
course, we are all wise after the event ; but at that time 
it was impossible to say how far those preparations were 
intended for defensive and how far they were intended 
for offensive purposes. 


21199. (Chairman.) You are going to deal with other 
Minutes The next Minute I have in my series is Sir 
Redvers Buller’s Minute of July 6th. IJ have already 
called attention to his apparent reluctance at that stage 
to send mut 10,000 men to South Africa. He gives his 
view of the sequence in which operations might be com- 
menced, and I do not greatly differ from what he says 
upon that ; but I desire to call attention to Lord Wol- 
seley’s Minute which covers Sir Redvers Buller’s. In 
that Minute, dated July 7th, paragraph 6, he renews his 
recommendation that we should immediately mobilise 
an Army Corps on Salisbwy Plain, that we should at 
an early date send out an Infantry Division and a 
Cavalry Brigade to South Africa as an open de- 
monstration of warlike policy, that we should form 
magazines on the intended iine of advance, that 
we should go to the House of Commons for a 
vote of credit for half a million and that we should 
collect 11,000 mules and 700 American waggons. 
There, again, I venture to give the same answer that I 

ave a moment ago: the negotiations were proceeding ; 
ie Wolseley’s Minute was dated July 7th ; 12 days 
afterwards, on July 19th, the Volksraad accepted the 

roposal for seven years’ franchise, and the Secretary of 
Reis for the Colonies on the following day announced 
his hope that the new law would prove the basis of a 
satisfactory settlement. I do not think that any 
moment could have been worse chosen for an open 
demonstration of a warlike policy such as the Com- 
mander-in-Chief then recommended to us. 


21200. On the assumption that the negotiations were 
bona-jide negotiations 1—Certainly, I assumed they were 
bona-fide negotiations. Lord Wolseley’s next Minute is 
dated August 17th, and in that he again pressed us to 
send 10,000 more men to Natal. As to that I point out 
that on the 22nd August the Transvaal Government 
presented to us the five years franchise proposal ; to that 
we sent a reasoned reply—the negotiation was going 
on, and, rightly or wrongly, it was in our view undesir- 
able that that negotiation should be jeopardised by any 
sudden exhibition of military activity. That point is 
dealt with in a letter of mine to Lord Wolseley dated 
August 20th, 1899. 


21201. You put that in now /—Yes. 


LETTERS FROM THE MARQUESS OF LANSDOWNE TO 
Viscount WOLSELEY. 


Derreen, August 20, 1899. 
My dear Wolseley, 

Tae Memorandum of the 17th has reached me. 

You have peebly become aware since you wrote it 
that the outlook in South Africa has improved. We 
are not yet in a position to assume that matters will be 
satisfactorily settled ; but Mr. Chamberlain wrote to 
me two days ago that, while he wished to avoid relaxing 
the pressure, he saw no occasion for reinforcements. 

J shall in any case let him see what you have written. 
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If our hopes are disappointed the Cabinet will have to 
consider the question of further strengthening the force 
in South Africa, and your views will, of course, come 
before my colleagues. 

I am rather sorry that you did not put those views in 
writing before we all separated, and when the discus- 
sions were in progress which led to the sending of two 
more battalions to Natal. The position was more critical 
then than it is now. 

I quite understand your wish that the Army Corps 
and cavalry division which we shall send out in certain 
eventualities should be exclusively British. We are all 
agreed as to this. But I see no reason why we should 
not use the 10,000 troops which India is holding in 
readiness, for the purpose of strengthening Natal. To 
send out one division of the Army Corps without 
reservists would, I cannot help thinking, be awkward. 
India is ready, and could get there first. Moreover, if 
your anticipation is realised, and the Orange Free State 
takes no measures to prevent its frontier from being 
violated by the Transvaal Boers, we should, I hope, 
certainly regard ourselves as free to go in through the 
Orange Free State—the route which I know you prefer. 
In this event we should be better off if we had not com- 
mitted a part of our force to the Natal route, which 
might, however, be used by the Indian force to effect 
a valuable diversion. There are several other points 
about which I should have liked to ask questions, e.g., 
the probability of an attack on the triangle from he 
Utrecht side by a force of 10,000 or more Boers. But I 
will not trouble you with these at present. 

Yours sincerely, 
(Initialled) 


There is a further Minute of Lord Wolseley’s, dated 
August 24th, in which he once more pressed us to have 
recourse to a display of force; that is the Minute in 
which be combated the view that it was desirable to 
send reinforcements from India. That Minute is dated 
24th August, and, as I said just now, on the 22nd, two 
days before, we had received the proposal for a five 
years’ franchise, so that the same considerations which 
T have ventured to urge apply to that Minute also. I 
have dealt with that Minute in my letter to Lord 
Wolseley of August 27th, which I also put in. 


Derreen, Kenmare, August, 27th, 1899. 


My Dear Wolseley, 

Thanks for your letter of the 24th. 

Your Minute was sent at once to Mr. Chamberlain, 
and a copy has reached Lord Salisbury by this time. 

My own view is that we ought not to send further 
reinforcements to South Africa until it has become clear 
that the last proposals made by the South African 
Republic cannot be accepted as a basis for discussion. 

It is hard to say whether they are made to us in good 
faith. The concessions may prove to be illusory, but in 
appearance they are a very great advance both upon the 
Bloemfontein proposals and upon the subsequently 
revised scheme. They seem to me to merit benevolent 
examination. 

But the conditions as to suzerainty and future non- 
intervention are obviously inadmissible, and, if literally 
persisted in, will render a peaceful solution, to my mind, 
impossible. ; 

I am, however, not convinced that they will be pressed 
as they stand. Kriiger is trying to save his face, and we 
cannot be surprised at it. Everything depends upon his 
attitude when he is told that the suzerainty cannot be 
abandoned, nor the right of intervention on behalf of 
the Queen’s subjects if they are illtreated. 

While we are uncertain upon this point, I should cer- 
tainly avoid “hurrying the pace, and forcing on hostili- 
ties.” We might, I think, precipitate them by an ill- 
timed turn of the screw. 

On the other hand, it is clear that we must be ready 
to send reinforcements whenever we are told that the 
negotiations have broken down, and neither you nor I 
can judge how soon this may be. 

T still lean towards the idea of sending the first instal- 
ment from India, and I feel sure that the Government 
of India would send us good battalions. It has been 
getting its contingent ready for some time past, and 
could, I believe, supply it more cheaply and more expe- 
ditiously than we could supply ours. I have asked for 
information on this point. 

By using Indian troops you would have your own 
army corps intact, for use on whichever line might be 
selected. I say this because it may be possible to com- 
pel the Orange Free State to declare itself against us 
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and in that case you would, I take it, advance through 
it and not wa Natal. You ought to be in wtrwmque 
paratus, with a plan for each contingency. 

Tam glad you were pleased with what you saw on 
Salisbury. Plain. Will you bring up the question of 
retired officers for Militia and Volunteer Battalions after 
the holidays ? 

Tam all for going as far as we can in this direction. 

‘But do we not already offer extra pay for such officers ? 

If South African affairs become hotter I shall, of 

course, come over to the War Office at once. 
Yours sincerely, 
(Initialled) 


I call attention to my statement. that it was desirable 
that the Indian trcops should be taken upon the ground 
that they would leave Lord Wolseley’s Army Corps in- 
tact when he had to send it out afterwards. I think 
that is an argument, deserving of consideration—I mean 
that we should send the Indian troops instead of sending 
a portion of the Army Corps without its reserves. 


21202. That is what happened—the Army Corps was 
treated as a separate thing afterwards?—Yes. Every 
battalion got its reservists, and not a battalion had been 
broken into as would have been the case if we had 
previously vamped up composite battalions for the pur- 
pose of sending out reinforcements. 

There is another short Minute of Lord Wolseley’s 
dated September 1st,1899, in which he calls attention to 
the necessity of certain stores, equipment, saddlery, har- 
ness and so on. That was, I need not say, respectfully 
considered ; it had, of course, to be examined by the 
depertment responsible for these things, which is not the 
department of the Commander-in-Chief. For example, 
there is, I notice, a demand for red serge frocks. Now 
no red serge was used during the whole campaign at all, 
and J do not believe for a moment that this proposal 
would have been supported if it had been examined in 
the department. \ 

Then follow three very important Minutes, two of 
them by Sir Redvers Buller and one by the Commander- 
in-Chief. The first in my collection is that addressed 
to Lord Salisbury on the 5th September 1899. I shall 
have something to say bye and bye as to the necessity 
for Sir Redvers Buller taking the somewhat unusual 
step of applying direct to the Prime Minister instead of 
to the Commander-in-Chief or the Secretary of State— 
but I pass that by for the moment. The sugges- 
tion that runs through it is that the military and 
the diplomatic or political forces require bring- 
ing into line, and that the diplomats were proceed- 
ing to an ultimatum without reference to the military. 
I do not think that position of Sir Redvers Buller’s can 
be sustained. He was perfectly aware of what was 
passing ; if he was not aware it was his own fault, as he 
had ample opportunities of .making himself aware. 
Simultaneously with that Minute to the Prime Minister 
there was Sir Redver Buller’s Minute of the same date 
addressed to the Commander-in-Chief. There are a 
number of points in that about which I should like 
to say something. He begins by saying that he has not 
troubled the Commander-in-Chief or the Secretary of 
State with any questions since he was informed that he 
was to have command of the Field Force, because he 
thought that the negotiations which were being con- 
ducted with a view to avoid war ought not to be 
hampered by any conditions. I do not quite know 
what the meaning of that sentence is, but at any rate 
that suggestion is a different suggestion from another 
suggestion of Sir Redvers Buller’s that he had been kept 
in the dark and had been given no opportunity of 
making his views known to the War Office. 


21203. What have you to say about that position of 
Sir Redvers Buller’s —I would like to deal with that 
rather fully in a moment. 


21204. | mean as to his being kept in the dark and 
having no opportunity !—He says, with perfect truth, 
that an expedition against the Transvaal is not a simple 
matter, that it entails the use of a large force and of 
very considerable transport, and that that transport 
has practically to be created as the expeditionary force 
is formed. Nobody ever contested that ; in fact, I 
think when you look at that Minute of mine which if 
wrote to the Cabinet and which I have put in, you 
will see we realised very fully indeed that these pre- 
parations were formidable and that they would take a 
considerable length of time Further on he suggests 
that we had never invited the local military authorities 
to tell us what troops they required for the protection 
of the Colonies. hat is not so. We had Sir Penn 
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Symons’ opinion as to Natal ; and as to Cape Colony, 
Sir Redvers Buller himself had very distinctly expressed 
the opinion that no hostile acts, at any Iate on a large 
scale, were to be anticipated. Then he proceeds with a 
substantive proposition that in order to make Natal safe 
its “Garrison should be increased by 5,000 men. These 
need not be equipped with transport at once, as if they 
were in Natal they would set free the 10.000 men there 
who have, I understand, complete transport.” 


21205. I refer you again to the note which I drew 
your attention to before of the conversation in your 
room ; I think Sir Redvers Buller deals with the whole 
question you are now referring to !—What was the date 
of that ? . 


21206. July 17th ; Sir Redvers Buller’s opinion was 
given by Lord Wolseley in the note which I referred you 
to before !—Quite so ; that was, of course, of earlier date 
than this. 


21207. (Sir George Taubman-Goldie): It is not 
necessary to labour your point because Sir Redvers 
Buller has already stated there that there were suffi- 
cient forcest—Thank you. Then comes Lord Wolseley’s 
Minute of September 5th. That Minute was apparently 
occasioned by Sir Redvers Buller’s appearance on the 
scene with his two Minutes of September 5th, and it. 
contains several statements which I can hardly leave 
unchallenged. For example—he asserts that, “ we have 
lost time and given to the enemy the initiative ; he is in 
a position to take the offensive, and by striking the first: 
blow to secure the advantage of winning the first round.” 
Our position, as I ventured to say just now, was that. 
nothing we could do could deprive the Boers of the 
initiative ; they were on the spot, and they could strike 
the first blow whenever it pleased them to do so. Lord 
Wolseley goes.on to say that he has not been told 
whether the Indian contingent had been ordered to 
Natal. He had not been told because the Cabinet did 
not decide to send it until September 8th, three days 
after the date of the Minute. He urges the increase of 
our military forces in South Africa, proposing to send a 


brigade of Guards there ; that is fon September 5th, — 
and the Commission will remember that that was the 


very date on which the Transvaal withdrew the offer of 
the five years’ Franchise; the Cabinet was calle 
together, and on September 8th we agreed to send out. 


reinforcements of the strength advised by Lord Wolseley 


in the Minute from which I am quoting. But I eam 
scarcely accept Lord Wolseley’s statement towards the 
close of that Minute that, “the Government are acting 
without complete knowledge of what the military can 
do, while the military authorities on their side are 
equally without full knowledge of what the Government 
expects them to do, nor are they given authority to 


make such antecedent preparations as will enable them 


to act with the least possible delay.” I venture to say, 
on the contrary, that we were acting with complete 
knowledge of what the military could do, and that is 
shown by the Minute of August 12th, which, as I have 
said, was prepared with the assistance of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief and the officials of his Department. 
That Minute shows that whether our Sings was right 
or wrong, we did know what the m 

South Africa was. 


21208. (Chatrman.) That is the one side ; what about 
the military authorities being without full knowledge of 
what the Government expected them to do?—I should 
like to deal with that when I come to the question of 
the plans of campaign. Nor do I admit that the Govern- 
ment was under a false idea of the rapidity with which 
we could act. That, I think, is disproved by the Minute. 


of August 12th. However, as I said just now, these — 


three Minutes coincided with the withdrawal of the five 
years’ Franchise proposal, and thereupon we at once 
proceeded with the 
Commander-in-Chief. 
There is one more Minute of Lord Wolseley’s 
which I desire to refer to at this point, and that 
is the Minute of January 18th, 1900. I may say 


that Minute was written spontaneously by Lord — 


Wolseley, and without any suggestion: from me. 

that Minute Lord Wolseley shows succinctly the 
steps taken before the despatch of the Army 
Corps to strengthen the combined 
Colony and Natal. 
remember, been already somewhat strengthened, but 
between August and October we increased the strength 
of cavalry from two regiments to five, the strength of 
the Artillery from three ‘eld batteries to nine, and the 
strength of the Infantry from six and a-half battalions 


itary position in 


reinforcements suggested by the 











l garrisons of Cape 
Those garrisons had, you will 
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to seventeen. Then in paragraphs 5 and 6 which follow 
Lord Wolseley, gives an extremely graphic account of 
the manner in which mobilisation proceeded. He goes 
on to show how when more troops became necessary we 
mobilised and sent out a fifth division, then a sixth, 
then a seventh. Atthe time he wrote, the mobilisation 
of the eighth division was proceeding, and he points out 
that the Irregular Troops dealt with in the previous 
pereph represent in round numbers 75,000 com- 
atants of all ranks, besides a large force of Royal 
Engineers and the 22,000 men previously in South 
Africa. This army, Lord Wolseley says, was sent from 
home complete in military staff as well as in medical 
transport and supply services, and he goes on: ‘‘In 
preparing, equipping and despatching this large body of 
men the machinery of mobilisation and embarkation has 
worked without a serious hitch,” and at the conclusion 
of his paper he says: “I have no hesitation in saying 
that no army has ever left our shores composed of tiner 
soldiers than those of which our army now in South 
Africa consists, All are seasoned men. ‘There are no 
recruits or youths under 20 years of age among them. 
Had we not possessed the Army Reserve, the outcome 
of our short service system, it would have been impossible 
to have sent to South Africa the Reguiar Army now 
serving there; indeed I would go further and assert 
that at no previous period of our history that I am 
acquainted with doatd England have sent such an army 
into the field beyond the seas.” That was an unsolicited 
testimonial from a great soldier who is also a very keen 
critic, and I venture to call the attention of the Commis- 
sion to it and to submit to them that whatever our failings, 
which were no doubt very numerous—whatever those 
failings were at any rate we were able to produce some- 
thing in the way ofa great British force which was not 
altogether unworthy of respect. 


vat Have you dealt now with all the Minutes ?— 
es. 


21210. You reserved your observations with regard to 
Sir Redvers Buller’s appeal to the Prime Minister ?— 
I understand Sir Redvers Buller suggests that the 10,000 
reinforcements were despatched in consequence of his 
Minute to the Prime Minister ; they were despatched 
because the Boers withdrew the offer of a five years fran- 
chise. The reinforcements, in fact, did arrive in time, 
as Lord Wolseley says in the Minute from which I have 
just quoted. They arrived before war broke out. Would 
their earlier arrival have made a difference? Of 
course that is very much a matter of conjecture. We 
are inclined to contend that their earlier arrival might 
have meant earlier hostilities. I will not labour that 
point because I have made it two or three times, but 
considering what the position of the negotiations was it 
seemed to us undesirable even to send off those 10,000 
men so long as the five years franchise offer was fopen. 
That has reference to the earlier despatch of the reinforce- 
ments, but: then there is the question of the earlier 
despatch of the field force itself, which is another matter. 
If we could have dropped the field force fully equipped 
from a balloon without anybody knowing anything 
about it in South Africa, that might have had very 
satisfactory results, but as the Commission knows mohili- 
sation means a Proclamation of national emergency, it 
means Debates in the House of Commons, and it means 
Votes of Credit. Again mere mobilization would 
not really have brought you very much nearer to 
the complete preparation of your Army Corps, because 
what you had to do was not only to mobilize but to 
collect your transport, equipment, magazines and so on. 
Ought we then to have done that sooner? I think your 
Lordship asked that question earlier in my examination. 
We had looked the thing in the face, we knew that by 
holding our hand there was a period of three months 
which must elapse before the field force was ready to 
take the field. Were we justified in taking that risk 2 
I submit we were, because we were told by our military 
advisers that in the interim the Colonies were not 
exposed to any serious danger. We were led to believe 
that during that period of three months no serious harm 
would come to the Colonies. On the other hand, if we 
had collected say the 14,000 muies which were specified 
as necessary, canthere be any doubt that we should 
have brought on war sooner than it came, and probably 
before we could have got the 10,000 reinforcements out 
to South Africa? The 14,000 mules reminds me that 
Sir William Butler objected to buying 1,300 mules, on 
the ground that a step of that kind would create 
dangerous apprehensions. How much more would such 
apprehensions have been created if we had collected 
14,000 ? 
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21211. (Sir Frederick Darley.) The contract for the 
1,300 mules was cancelled !—Yes, that was a contract I 
think under which they were to be delivered when 
required ; is there not a distinction between that and 
the actual collection of a great number of these animals ? 
If I might sum up my argument I would say that in my 
view nothing we could dowould have deprived the Boers of 
their initative, that it is not clear that the earlier arrival 
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made any difference, and that if the delay did carry with 
it any disadvantages it was worth running the risk in 
order to avoid prematurely bringing on a war which up 
to the last we hoped to avoid. 


21212. (Chairman.) Practically you base your defence 
of that position on the political situation at the time ?— 
On the political situation at the time coupled with the 
fact that our advisers led us to believe that we could 
secure the safety o: the Colonies in the meanwhile by 
increasing the South African force to, I think, 23,000 men 
altogether. 


21213. Which you say you were able to do before the 
actual outbreak of war /—Yes. 


21214. That deals witk the preparations which your 
military advisers Propseet in 1899; you have been 
speaking of that all through !—Yes. 


21215. Referring once more to the Intelligence De- 
partment papers of earlier dates, do you not think that 
it might be argued from them that when the Boers 
began to make large preparations, which they did 
immediately after the Jameson raid, certain other 
preparations ought to have been made in the Colonies 
when war was not in the same way imminent ’—We did 
increase the garrison, although not to a great extent. 


21216, To the extent of a couple of battalions ?— 
More than that ; but the increase was not large. 


21217. Not anything in comparison to the accumula- 
tion of stores which the Boers were making at that 
time ’—No. 


21218. Is it not arguable that the real difficulty began 
then ?—I think it is arguable. 


21219, But, as I understand your evidence earlier, 
those papers were not distinctly brought before you by 
your military advisers at that time !—I am most anxious 
not to be unfair to my military advisers, and I have no 
doubt that from one source or another I was aware that 
advice of that kind had been collected by the Com- 
mander-in-Chief’s staff, by which I mean the intelligence 
branch ; but I cannot call to mind any proposal on the 
part of the Commander-in-Chief for a large strengthening 
of our position in South Africa as an antidote to the 
Boer preparations. Ina Minute of Lord Wolseley’s in 
1896—about which I may have something to say by-and- 
bye—he dwelt upon the advantage of keeping rather 
more troops in South Africa, partly to steady the Boers, 
and, also, because he thought that a small force held in 
readiness there would be useful for offensive purposes 
in parts of the world other than South Africa. 


21220. As a central station ?—As a central station. 


21221, But as a distinct proposal from the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, as your principal military adviser, you 
had nothing before the preparations advised in 1899 ?— 
I cannot call any such proposal to mind, but you have 
had the Commander-in-Chief before you, and I have no 
doubt he would tell you whether that was so or not. 
The only earlier demand which I can remember is 
that embodied in Lord Wolseley’s Minute headed “ The 
Strategical Importance of the Cape.” My copy is not 
dated, but it is an enclosure in Lord Wolseley’s Minute 
of the 22nd February, 1896, and in that, Lord Wolseley 
proposed to add to the troops in South Africa one 
regiment of cavalry, one battery, and two battalions, 
That was all. 


21222. For all the purposes you have mentioned ?— 
Yes, I think I gave an accurate description of it. 


(A fter a short adjournment.) 


21223. (Charrman.) We have got to the question 
of the time of the preparations. I think you have 
spoken to that, and there is just one further question 

would like to ask you on that subject still : you have 
explained why the Government did not take any 
military offensive steps while the negotiations were 
proceeding, as you had hopes of a successful issue, but 
you mentioned the date of September 8th, as a definite 
date. Were there the same reasons on September 8th 
for not giving orders for preparations ?—There was a. 
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‘abi eptember 8th, and we then decided to send 

Pog ar arts There was _another Cabinet, I 
think, on September 22nd, and it was at the latter 
Cabinet that we decided to commence expenditure on 
the field force. 


21224. Yes, we have had the date of 22nd September 
given tu us by many witnesses as the date when the 
sums required for preparations mentioned in your 
Minute of August 12th were authorised to be ex- 
pended !—Yes. 


21225. But on September 8th did you not send a 
definite despatch to the Transvaal withdrawing the 
previous offers. 


(Ser George Taubman Goldie.) And saying that you 
would formulate your own policy!—Yes, there was a 
despatch of that kind on that date, 


21226. (Charrman.) Would not that have been a 
reasonable date at which to have given the orders for 
the expenditure of the money !—We proceded of course 
upon the assumption that all that was urgently and 
really necessary was the measures for securing the safety 
of the Colonies, and it should be remembered that no 
expenditure on account of the Army Corps ~would 
have been of any use unless we had set to work 
the whole of the machinery for the preparation of 
the Army Corps, that is, collection of the transport, 
the mules, and so on. We held our hand during a few 
days before taking that larger step, but upon the 
assumption that the more moderate measure was sufli- 
cient to Secure the Colonies in the interim. 


2122’, War must have appeared very imminent on 
September 8th !—Much more imminent than before. 


21228. So thatif the orders for the expenditure of the 
money had been given then instead of on the 22nd it 
would have saved a fortnight ?—But supposing we had 
saved a fortnight what difference would that have made? 
We actually authorised the expenditure for the Army 
Corps on the 22nd September ; according to our calcula- 
tions with which you are familiar, and which are set out 
in my Minute of August 12th, the Army Corps would not 
have been fit to take the field until December 28rd. 
But you willremember that three out of Lord Methuen’s 
four battles were fought in November, the fourth kattle 
was fought in the early days of December, and General 
Buller’s action at Colenso was fought on the 14th or 
15th December. All of these collisions had taken place 
before we could under any circumstances have had the 
Army Corps ready. 

21229. That only means that you were better than 
your prophecy !—No. 

21230. You got the Army Corps into South Africa 
earlier !/—But it was not fit to take the field. 


21231. Then if the eh had been ordered a 
fortnight earlier it would have been more fit to take the 
field {—A fortnight would not have cleared you. 


21232. But it would have meant the advantage of a 
fortnight ‘—Well, it would have meant the advantage of 
a fortnight. 


21233. That is the measure of advantage which would 
have been gained !—Yes. 


21234. We have been told there was no plan of cam- 
paign prepared in the War Office, and each General, I 
think, has told us that he received no instructions ?—I 
think it is correct to say that no formal plan of cam- 
paign was drawn up in the War Office; on the 
other hand, it cannot be doubted that the Generals 
knew perfectly well what they were going to 
South Africa for. I do not know whether the 
Commission has taken evidence upon that point, 
but I am under the impression that it is by 
no means the rule that a General dispatched upon an 
errand of the kind is furnished with full and precise in- 
structions. The objects which we bad in view were per- 
fectly well known to Sir Redvers Buller, and as to the 
means by which those objects might best be accomplished 
the only point that was in any doubt was the question 
of the line of advance, whether it should be through 
Natal or by the Orange Free State. As to that I have 
already given some evidence; but the Commission has 
probably noticed, thatin the view of the Commander-in- 
Chief, who, after all, was mainly concerned in a matter 
of that kind, it was desirable that as wide a discretion 
as possible should be given to the General in command 
of the force. You will see iy Lord Wolseley’s Minute 
of June 8th that he says: “The general plan of cam- 
pan e be adopted is one that must thoroughly meet 
with the views of the General Officer selected fer the 


_ Sir Redvers Buller would not shrink from using the 


and myself, that the intentions with which I left 
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supreme command. ‘There are, practically, only two 
lines of advance for an army into the Transvaal”; and 
in his later Minute of July 7th, again, after considering 
the two lines of advance, he says, that “should the. — 
Free State help the Transvaal against us he presumes 


' 
Free State as the Jine of advance upon Pretoria.” I » | 
think that shows that what was present to Lord 
Wolseley’s mind was that Sir Redvers Buller would 
have the widest discretion as to the plan of campaign’ to 
be adopted. 


_ 21235. I think that is so, and Sir Redvers Buller, See 
in an answer he gave to us, said: “It was well Q. 
understood between Lord Lansdowne, Lord Wolsele 









































England were to land the three Divisions at East 
London, one Division at Port Elizabeth, and one 
Division at Cape Town, and to concentrate them upon 
the two bridges at Norval’s Pont and Bethulie, with a 
view to advance through the Orange Free State. That 
was the original plan of campaign ?”—Quite so. 


21236. Then he was asked whether it was not the 5 
case that Lord Wolseley said that “there were no \). 
instructions given,” and that he “ went out with a free 
hand,” and he said “there were no instructions, and I 
went out with a free hand on the understanding that I 
was going to doa definite thing ?”-—That I think very 
correctly expresses the facts of the case. 


21237. That is not quite the same asa plan of cam- 
paign, which might be formulated, say in the Intelli 
gence Department or by the highest military authorities — 
in the country before an expedition starts’—That I 
think was really a matter for discussion by the soldiers 
with the soldiers, but Jam prepared to say that at no 
moment did Sir Redvers Buller suggest to me that he 
was at a disadvantage because he had not been supplied 
with instructions or a plan of campaign. He was con 
stantly in communication with the Commander-in- 
Chief, with the Director of Military Intelligence, and 
with other members of the head-quarters staff, and I 
think I am justified in saying that when he left England 
he did not do so under a sense of any disadvantage, because 
at his very last interview with me on the 10th October 
when he took leave of me he told me that ha expected 
start, that is to commence his forward movement, abou 
two days before Christmas, that it would take him 
probably one month to pass through the Orange Free 
State, and after that 14 days to get to Pretoria. NowI 
do not for a moment suggest that this was anything like 
a formal assurance ov Sir Redvers Buller’s part that he 
saw his way to doing exactly what he then anticipated, 
but I think it is fair that I should quote it as showin 
that he had thought the thing out and that he seaNiee 
the accomplishment of his object within those dates as 
at any rate within the bounds of possibility. This 
interested me very much. I thought I should like to see 
whether he was able to make good his own expectations, 
and I jotted those dates down in my pocket book im- 
mediately he left the room. 


21238. Then you do not consider that it is necessary 
that the Staff at the War Office should, when an expedi- 
tion starts, supply a general plan of campaign, which of 
course is quite different from entering into the details of 
the operations which the General Officer m command 
must undertake on the spot ?—That is rather a question 
for the soldiers ; upon this particular occasion | cannot 
see that anybody was prejudiced by the absence of a 
definite plan of campaign. 


21239. May I give you a quotation which Lord 
Wolseley gave us from Von Moltke. Von Moltke says 
in the official account of the Franco-German war, page 
50, vclume 1: “No plan of operations can with any 
safety include more than the first collision with the 
enemy's main body. ‘It is only the laity who believe 
that they can trace throughout the course of a campaign 
the prosecution of the original plan arranged before- 
hand in all its details, and observed to the very close. 
The Commander-in-Chief most undoubtedly will, in 
spite of the changing fortunes of war, always have the 
main object of the campaign before his eyes ; but the 
means by which he hopes to attain it cannot be 
sketched out with certainty beforehand.” That draws. 
the distinction which I was endeavouring to draw 
between the main object which might be sketched out 
and the details whch of course must be left to 
the Commander-in-Chief in the field ?—The main object 
in this case. I suppose, was to compel the submission 
of tbe two Republics. 


21240. (Sir Frederick Darley.) To reach Pretoria _— 
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To reach Pretoria, which at that time was regarded as 
likely to determine the issue of the campaign. 


21241. (Chatrman.) What I conceive was meant was 


that an expedition would be sent out with a general 


lan of the campaign but of course with discretion to 
the general officer to apply it as circumstances dictated, 
but as I understand it there were no written instructions 


‘whatever /—No, not that I am aware of. 


21242. We were told by one witness—I have some 
compunction in mentioning this—that in India it would 
be different?—My impression is to the contrary. | 
would suggest that the commission should ascertain 
whether in the case of Lord Roberts’ numerous opera- 
tions on the Indian frontier he received any definite 
instructions. J am under the impression that he did 
not. 


21243. No plan of campaign laid down for the attain- 
ment of the main object /—That is my impression. 


21244. What we were told was that the Com- 
mander-in-Chief in India would have submitted a 

lan showing the course of the operations worked out 
i the Intelligence Division under him and the Quarter- 
master-General—he would have submitted that to the 
Government before an expedition was sent out ; is not 
that your experience?!—I am afraid [ cannot answer 
that. 


21245. At any rate you think that the campaign was 
not prejudiced by the course which was taken on this 
occasion !—I do not think so for a moment. 


21246. Is that all you wish to say about the plan of 
campaign !—That is all. 


21247. As to Sir Redvers Buller not being taken into 
confidence by the War Office, which is the statement he 
has made ?—My attention has been called to a state- 
‘ment contained in the summary of Sir Redvers Buller’s 
evidence to that effect. I think Sir Redvers Buller 
is under a complete misapprehension. I should like in 
the first place to dwell upon the extreme unlikeliness of 
.ne Government having deliberately withheld from Sir 
Redvers Buller anything that it was desirable that he 
should know ; after all he was selected by the Govern- 
ment; he carried our fortunes and it was not very 
likely that we should keep him in the dark systematic- 
ally, which is what I understand he alleges. We warned 
him in good time that he was to be asked to take com- 
mand of the force, with the object that he might have 
ample opportunity of considering on what lines he 
should conduct these operations. I also wish 
to say that upon the occasion when I intimated 
to Sir Redvers Buller that he had been desig- 
nated for the chief command I went out of my way 
to teil him that from that date anything that the War 
Office could supply him with in the way of information 
was his to ask for. If he wanted information and did 
not come for it, I submit that he had only himself to 
blame. 

21248. Of what date do you speak—in June?—I 
think it was in June. It seems to be assumed that 
there was a great deal of secret political intelligence 
which was within our knowledge and which was not 
within his, and which ought to have been imparted to 
him. That was not at all the case ; everything that 
happened during the course of these negotiations 
appeared from day to day in the columns of the news- 
papers ; there was really nothing that we could have 
imparted to him which he could not derive from the 
acy sources of information. He certainly had 
access to me, and as a matter of fact, he did on several 
occasions come to me at the War Office, although not 
often. He certainly had access to the Commander-in- 
Chief, and to the Intelligence Branch, and it is also to 
be remembered that Colonel Stopford, who was 
designated as his Military Secretary, was at the 
time in charge of the Mobilisation Department in 
the War Office. Sir Redvers Buller could certainly have 
found out through him what was happening in the War 
Office ; but I am bound also to sa this, that Sir Redvers 
Buller’s position in the War Office, although he had 
ceased to be a member of the Headquarters Staff, was 
such that he really could have obtained from anybody 
anything he wanted in the way of assistance or in- 
formation. He had been, as the Commission knows, for 
years in a quite exceptional] postion of authority 
in the War Office; be was Adjutant-General when 
the Duke of Cambridge was Commander-in-Chief, 
and at that time a great part of the work of the 
War Office was really conducted by Sir Redvers Buller, 
and by him alone. I say, having served in the War 
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Office with Sir Redvers Buller, and knowing his 
relations with the War Office staff, that there was 
not a room in tbe War Office that Sir Redvers Buller 
could not have walked into whenever he pleased with 
the certainty that whatever assistance he could ge‘ ia 
that room would be given to him without demur. I 
have known Sir Redvers Buller for some time, and it 
never occurred to me that he wasa particularly diffident 
person, or very easily intimidated, particularly by 
civilians. Therefore, if I may say so, coming back to a 
point which you mentioned just now, the suggestion that 
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War Office, and that it was becaure of that that he had to 
find out the Prime Minister’s Private Secretary and 
apt through him to the Prime Minister, seems to me 
to be a rather preposterous representation of the facts— 
I cannot put it more gently than that. 


21249. As a matter of fact there was—ana you have 
already referred to it—a Minute of his that went to the 
Prime Minister /—Yes, a Minute which might perfectly 
have been written earlier, and which might perfectly 
have been addressed to the Commander-in-Chief, or, if 
he preferred it, to me. 


21250. Have you anything else to say with regard to 
that procedure ?—No, I have not. 


21251. At any rate there was no intention of yours 
to deny him any amount of your confidence ?—I 
cannot put it too strongly that it was, not only far 
from my intentions, but I think it would have been a 
monstrous thing if, having invited Sir Redvers Buller to 
undertake this extremely important command, I, or 
anybody under me, had stopped short of giving him all 
the assistance that could possibly be afforded him. At 
any rate, if he believed that assistance of that kind was 
being withheld from him, I venture to suggest that he 
ought to have spoken or written to me, which he might 
have done at any moment during the summer. 


21252. Was there any difficulty about officers ap- 
pointed to Sir Redvers Buller’s staff ?—I noticed in the 
same summary of evidence, I think, a suggestion that 
officers were imposed upon Sir Redvers Buller. As to 
the selection of his staff, of course, the selection of the 
individual officers rests mainly with the Commander-in- 
Chief and the Military Secretary, and not with the 
Secretary of State for War; but I have excellent 
reasons for knowing that Sir Redvers Buller was freely 
consulted with regard to the composition of his staff. 
I say I have excellent reasons, because two years ago I 
became aware that this complaint was made that Sir 
Redvers Buller had not been sufficiently consulted 
about his staff. Now I had a very distinct recollection of 
an interview between Sir Redvers Buller and myself, in 
which the question of his staff was referred to, and his 
words, which I am sure I can quote with substantial 
accuracy, were that if he could not win with that staff 
he did not deserve to win. I did not, however, like to trust 
to my own recollection alone and I consulted Sir Coleridge 
Grove, who was Lord Wolseley’s military secretary, on 
the point, and Sir Coleridge Grove supplied me with a 
memorandum which I propose to putin. It is not very 
long. Would you like to have it read ? 


21253. Perhaps, if you would not mind ?—“ Sir Redvers 
Buller was frequently consulted by the Commander-in- 
Chief as to the composition of the staff for South Africa 
and his wishes were always acceded to. I have heard 
Lord Wolseley say to him on several occasions that as 
he (Sir R. Buller) was to command the expedition, he 
should have on his staff any man he wanted. When the 
staff list was in a fairly advanced condition I gave 
Colonel Stopford a manuscript ‘copy of it to take down 
with him to Aldershot, where he was going to stop with 
Sir R. Buller. Colonel Stopford was .at_ that. time 
designated as Sir R. Buller’s military secretary, and I 
asked him to ascertain the latter’s views on the com- 
position of the staff. He brought me the list back with 
a few small changes and no more proposed. All 
these were carried out. Later on, when the 
list was practically complete and in print, I asked Sir 
R. Buller to come to my rooms here. He did so, and I 
gave him the full list asking him to look through it, and 
say whether he would like any changes, additions, or 
names removed. He took the paper to a standing desk 
in one of the winaows ana read it carefully through 
from end to end, taking some time in doing so.. He then 
returned it to me, saying : ‘ Well, if I can’t win with that 
staff I ought to be kicked.’ After this he spent some 
time in my room going over the names and discussing 
the various qualifications and points of their owners. 
He also suggested one or two changes which were carried 
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. ey were quite minor ones. It is true that Sir 
"Hon the Re Buller Y atortonat very little in the selection of the 
Marquis of staff for South Africa. In the main he accepted the 
Lansdowne, names proposed from here. But all that was being done 
K.G., P-C., wag known to him, and he was told on several occasions 
G.CS.y that any wish of his with regard to the staff would be 
G-C-M-G> carried out. C. Grove, M.S., War Offic, March 7th, 1900.” 
GOrF So much as to the staff generally ; but I notice 
26 Mar. 1903. that at page 13 of the summary which you were 
—— good enough to let me see he dwells particularly 
See page 178, UPOB the manner in which Sir Charles arren was 
is y nar, 4, Hposed upon him. He says: “On that evering I 
7h Pe debated with myself whether or not I should relieve 
Warren of his command; but the question was less 
simple than it appears at first sight. Had he been sent 
out to me on the same footing as any other officer I 
should not bave hesitated, or rather I should never have 
entrusted him with this command at all; but he had 
been sent out to me as my appointed Second in 
Command and with orders from the Government that 
he should supersede Methuen; and though I had 
successfully combated this order as to Methuen another 
equally precise had been substituted for it—namely, 
that wherever employed General Warren should hold 
the position to which his rank entitled him. It is true 
that I disapproved of his first two days’ work in the 
first command that he had ever held under me, but I 
did not think that this was sufticient justification for his 
removal in the face of the direct instructions which I 
had received from the Secretary of State for War.” 
That is clearly a suggestion that the Secretary of 
State for War had imposed Sir Charles Warren upon 
Sir Redvers Buller, and that for tbat reason he (Sir 
Redvers Buller) was not at liberty to deal with Sir 
Charles in the same way as he might have dealt with 
otber senior officers in his command. N ow, I want to 
lay the facts before the Commission. Sir Charles 
Warren was sent out by Lord Wolseley as a Divisional 
Commander in charge of the 5th Division ; subsequently 
to that it became clear that it was necessary to appoint 
a Second in Command to Sir Redvers Buller in case any 
misfortune should happen to bim, We sent - Sir 
Redvers Buller a telegram on the 30th November that 
the time had come for a decision as to the ‘appoint- 
ment of a Second in Command to himself, and that 
we inclined decidedly towards General Warren and we 
inquired what his present view was. We received a 
telegram dated 1st December, in which Sir Redvers 
Buller, after passing in review the qualifications of the 
different Generals ended by expressing his agreement in 
the appointment of Warren in the following words: “T 
therefore agree in the appointment of Warren.” All T 
wanted to bring out was that there was no question of 
sending orders from home under which Warren was to 
be stereotyped in a particular position whether he did 
well or badly in that position. 
21254. Is that all about that point of the officers ?— 
That is all. 


21255. Sir Redvers Buller has also stated that there 
was some interference ‘rom the War Office as to the dis- 
position of the troops after he held the command ?— 
That is a complete misapprehension; I would ask the 
Commission to consider some more of the telegrams 
which are in the collection which they possess. In the 
first place, at the outset and before Sir Redvers: Buller 
had reached South Africa, we sent this telegram to the 
General Officer commanding in Natal, dated 27th 
October, 1899. “Please understand we expect you to 
act strictly in accordance with the military require- 
ments of the situation. The Governor is within his 
right in directing your attention to political 
consequences of your arrangements, but the re- 
sponsibility for “the decision rests entirely with 
you. You may find steps necessary which may 
run counter to public opinion here and in the 
Colony, but we shall unhesitatingly support you 
mm adhering to arrangements which seem to you 
militarily sound.” I quote that because that telegram, 
which was sent with the approval ot the Cabinet, shows 
that in our view military considerations were always 
.to come first. 


21256. That was. to Sir George White?—Yes. At 
that time Sir Redvers Buller must have been on his 
way out. 


_ 21257. He arrived on the 31st October ?—I think it 
is not unfair to suggest that that telegram, which 
contained a very importaxt declaration of policy, 
would have been shown by Sir George White to Sir 


Redvers Buller on his grriva] - a ake 
is worth. trival ; I say that for what it 


21258. Of course, Sir George White was in Natal 
when Sir Redvers Buller arrived at the Cape ?—Yes, 
but 1t would have gone through the General Officer ot 
Communications. 


21259. He would have seen it ?—I presume so. Then 
on the 31st October, Lord Wolseley, the Commander.in- 
Chief, telegraphed to Sur Redvers Buller as follows : 
‘Issue to General White, who is now one of your | 
Generals, whatever orders you may think best. White’s 
telegrams lead me to fancy that he means to hold on and | 
allow himself to be besieged in Ladysmith. Is he wise . 
to do this, which will place all Natal at the enemy’s . 

. 
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mercy? I warned him before you left of what seemed 
to me the importance of Colenso, where I wish he was 
now with the river rising from the rains, but you are the 
best judge, and we all trust to your judgment.” | That 
was a personal telegram sent by Lord Wolseley, although 
with my knowledge, and I ask the Commission to 
observe that it was sent not by the civilians but by 
the Commander-in-Chief, and that even the Commander- 
in-Chief was ready to defer to Sir Redvers Buller’s 
judgment upon all these questions of plans and military 
dispositions. On the Ist November another telegram was 
sent: “Secret. We are not ina position here to form — 
adequate judgment of recent military operations, Please 
remember that you are xubsolutely responsible for 
the distribution of all subordinate commands, and 
that no consideration must be allowed to stand in the 
way of putting the most efficient men in places of the 
greatest difficulty.” That telegram I should say was the 
outcome of a discussion in the Defence Committee of 
the Cabinet, and it was intended to strengthen Sir 
Redvers Buller’s hand and make it absolutely clear 
to him that we should support him in appointing — 
or removing his Generals according as he thought 
right. There are later telegrams from Sir Redvers 
Buller to the Secretary of State, dated the 8th 
November, and from the Secretary of State to 
Sir Redvers Buller of the same date, showing the desire 
of the military authorities at home to be guided by Sir 
Redvers Buller as to all arrangements connected with 
appointments to high commands in South Africa. 
There is also the telegram of the 5th December, 38 E 
which points in the same direction. I now come to: 
telegram upon which I must dwell for a moment 
namely, telegrany No. 51, of the 14th December, fro 
the Secretary of State to Sir Redvers Buller, running a 
follows: “ Warren has been ordered by the Commander- 
in-Chief to proceed immediately upon landing to take 
command of Methuen’s Force. The Commander-in- 
Chief considers it desirable to employ Methuen in 
future on lines of communication, but leaves his disposal 
to you.” That is an extract. The Commission will 
observe that in this case the Commander-in-chief did in 
a sense intervene, but of course at that moment Sir — 
Redvers Buller’s hands were tully occupied in Natal, and 
Lord Wolseley had probably as good an opportunity as | 
Sir Redvers of judging of the fitness of the different 
commanders ; but the importance of this telegram is this, 
that it is apparently upon that telegram and upon that 
telegram alone that Sir Redvers Buller has founded a 
complaint that he was interfered with from home in 
reference to his military dispositions in South Africa. 
The alleged act of intérference is described in page °9 
of the summary. It is there stated that the 
Government had already ordered the Fifth Division to 
Moddei River and the same theory is developed in the 
answer to 15,328, in which the witness expresses his 
opinion. that “the Government, in the shape of the 
Secretary of State for War, was committed to having 
recommended and enforced upon me—in fact orders 
upon me—a polisy which entailed sending that division | 
to ti nberley and I had to overcome that. I was in the 
positiza of a man who had never been consulted at all, 
whose advice had nevér been taken and whose advice 
usually had been rather curtly, not very politely. 
refused.” ‘Now. as to the general statement of 
want of courtesy and curt refusals, I decline to go 
into that unless I am supplied with specific instances of 
stch treatment. Here, however, a specific instance is 
alleged, and it is, so far as I am aware, the only attempt 
made to support the charge.. Now, the facts as to the 
Fifth Division are these: The Fifth Division was on 
its way to South Africa, and I say positively that it 
was not earmarked for service in Cape Colony or else- 
where, It was at the disposal of the General Officer 
in Command, and General Buller himself without an 
ressure from anybody, evidently contemplated employ- 
ing that Division in Cape Colony, because in his tele | 
gram of 11th December, 1899, he makes this remark: 
“Further I have always looked forward to employing 
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“the Fifth Division in the midland districts.” Then 
-came the Battle of Magersfontein, and the decision that 
*General Warren should replace Lord Methuen, and 
apparently Sir Redvers Buller seems to have assumed 
that because Sir Charles Warren had been directed to 
take over the command from Lord Methuen, the Fifth 
Division was therefore necessarily to be tied to Sir 
“Charles Warren, and to be tieeeee whether or ne 
“upon the Kimberley line, and Sir Redvers Buller’s 
Suggestion is that after the reverse at Spion Kop, when 
-he stood urgently in need of troops, it was necessary 
for him to force the hand of His Majesty’s Govern- 
‘ment by the somewhat clumsy threat that be would be 
‘obliged to let Ladysmith go unless he was allowed to 
ie the Fifth Division. We never intended to prevent 
im from using the Fifth Division as he might think 
best. So far as 1 am aware that is the solitary case 
which he is able to put forward in support of the extra- 
‘ordinary statement which he made to the Commission. 


21260. (Viscount Esher.) With regard to those last 
“words you read of his in which he says that his advice 
has usually been rather curtly and not very politely 
refused, does that collection of telegrams you have been 
reading from contain, as far'as you know, all the tele- 
ams which passed between you and Sir Redvers 
uller ?—I believe it to be a complete collection. 


21261. (Chatirman.) I find in that collection telegram 
No. 60 from the General Ofticer in Command at the 
‘Cape, Sir Forestier Walker. He advised you on the 16th 
December that it was intended that “the 10th Brigade 
and divisional troops of the 5th Division shall be 
assembled at Orange River, and 11th Brigade at De 
Aar Junction. Then the former march and the latter 
rail to Modder River to join Methuen, whence relief of 
Kimberley will be proceeded with under Warren’s 
orders”; but it does not appear, as far ag we have been 
-able to ascertain, who intended that. . It is intended ; 
but we have not been able to discover any evidence, at 
-any rate, that it was intended from home !—No evidence 
at all. I suggest it was the intention of the local 
military authorities, and from a telegram I read a 
‘moment ago it is pretty clear that was Sir Redvers 
-Buller’s own intention. 


21262. There is a telegram, No. 67, which rather 
bears out that view, from Sir Redvers Buller to the 
Secretary of State, dated December 18th:—“ As to 
your telegram No. 56, the directions which it contained 
had already been given, but after receiving your No. 53 
I ordered the 5th Division (less two battalions urgently 
required at De Aar Junction) to Natal”; so that he 
seems to have had the whole division in his hands at 
that time?—Yes. My case is that from first to last he 
was master of the Fitth Division, and could employ it 
where he considered it most advantageous to employ it, 
and if, as seems to be the case, that is the only instance 
in which interference from home is alleged, the charge 
breaks down altogether. 


21263. Is that all that is necessary to be said on that 
subject !—Yes. 

21264. Do you wish to say anything about the cir- 
cumstances under which Sir Wiliam Butler resigned 1— 
I do not know that I think it particularly material that 
Ishould. lL presume you have had evidence, but if the 
Commission desire to hear my explanation I can give it 
in the fewest possible words. JI shall once more, if | 
may, quote a document. In that document I referred 
to the unfortunate relations which have lately existed 
between Sir Alfred Milner, High Commissioner of South 
Africa, and Sir William Butler, General Officer in Com- 
mand there. I stated that I had now received from Sir 
William Butler an official letter explaining his conduct, 
and ending as follows :—“ As the result of an interview 
which I had with Sir Alfred Milner to-day, has left 
little doubt on my mind that my presence in command 
here has been an increasing source of embarrassment to 
him, or of hindrance to the prosecution of his views, I 
have, in consequence, lost no time in adopting the only 
course which appears possible under the circumstances. 
I am prepared to place in your hands the resignation of 
my present appointment to be dealt with as you may 
‘inne fit.” I expressed the opinion that it would be 
desirable to accept this resignation. I said that I did 
not doubt Sir William Butler’s sincerity, nor dispute his 
right to hold his own cpinions with regard to questions 
-of South African policy, but it appeared to me that at 
such a _ crisis it was absolutely necessary that 
‘the High Commissioner and the General Officer in 
‘Command should be on terms of mutual confidence and 
‘that their relations should be known to be of a cordial 


character. This, unfortunately, could not be said of 
Sir Alfred Milner and Sir William Butler. It was 
notorious that they disagreed, and, in my opinion, the 
ill-assorted union should be terminated as soon as _pos- 
sible. In these cireumstances, the Commander-in-Chief 
had proposed, with my approval, that Sir William 
Butler should be appointed to the command at Plymouth, 
then held by General Sir F. Forestier-Walker, and that 


The Right 
Hon. the 
Marquis of 
Lansdowne, 
K.@., P.C., 
G.C.S8.1., 
G.C.M.G. 

- G.C.1.E 


Sir F. Forestier-Walker should be appointed General in-26 Mar. 1903 


Command in South Africa. That really contains the 


whole story. 


21265. Some questions have 
the occupation of Ladysmith?—The history of the 
occupation of Ladysmith is briefly this:—On the 
22nd April, 1897, we decided to add a battalion of foot 
and three batteries of field artillery to the garrison of 
Natal. Upon this the General Officer commanding in 
South Africa—General Goodenough then—telegraphed 
as follows :—‘‘ Recommend locating 1st Battalion Royal 


Trish Rifles, three Batteries of Artillery and 2nd Bat- | 


talion Royal Dublin Fusiliers at Ladysmith under 
canvas. Preferable to Maritzburg which is crowded 
already. Will you sanction occupying the new station ? 
High Commissioner concurs.” That telegram. was re- 
ferred to the then Adjutant-General, Sir Redvers Buller, 
and the then Quartermaster-General Sir Evelyn Wood, 


who concurred in the propose! and on the next day a: 


telegram was sent to the General Officer commanding 
in South Africa in these words “ Ladysmith approved 
as new station.” I feel no doubt that Ladysmith was 
chosen as_a new station simply because it was supposed 
to be a fairly healthy place and because the other places 
were crowded and there was no accommodation, but 
it is my belief that at that time the question of 
regarding Ladysmith as a place d’armes was not at all 
taken into consideration; at any rate it was not so 
represented to me, 


21266. Were you not aware of the local schemes of 
defence which were drawn up by the officers in South 
Africa ’—To some extent, but they were very technical 
military matters, which interested me, but I could 
express no Opinion as to their merits. 


21267. I think all of them provided for Ladysmith 
being a station for a certain part of the garrison of 
Natal?—A station; but I think in most of those 
schemes it was contemplated that the troops should be 
olaced in advanced positions ahead of Ladysmith. 
Lord Wolseley, for example, contemplated, as you 
know, holding the northern triangle of Natal. Lady- 
smith might then have remained simply as a station 
behind those advanced positions. 

21268. I think my impression from the evidence is 
that Ladysmith was the main position; there were 
posts in advance, Dundee and so on, but Ladysmith, in 
the schemes, was designated for practically the garrison 
that was there before the outbreak of the war 1—It was 
designated as the station at which that garrison should 
be quartered ; but my point was that I doubted whether 
it had been regarded from the point of view of its 
suitability as a defensive position. 

21269. Was it not also designated as a place where 
stores were to be accumulated ?—Certainly ; the stores 
were, in fact, as you know, accumulated there. 


21270. On the ground that it was a great railway 
junction. Was that one of the grounds on which it was 
occupied ?—I think so. 


21271. The account you have given us is your under- 
standing of the way in which the matter came about ?— 
()uite so. 


21272. It came from an officer in Natal, and was 
approved in the War Office by your military advisers ? 
—Yes, 


21273. You did not mention the Commander-in-Chief : 
did he concur ?’—It went to the Adjutant-General and 
the Quartermaster-General ; I do not know whether it 
went to the Commander-in-Chief at the time or not 


21274, But it was occupied then with your approval? 
—Whether the matter ever came before me 1 do not 
know, but if it had come before me with the imprimatur 
of the Quartermaster-General and the Adjutant-General 
I should have accepted it asa matter of course, and-[ 
should not have considered it my business to find out 
whether the place was or was not suited for defensive 
purposes. 


21275. You did not hear whether it was the intention 


of those who advised you that in the event of the 
invasion of Natal there should be a withdrawal from 


been asked as to 
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The Right Ladysmith behind the Tugela?—I never heard that 
Hon. Ha sdieieccntioned until late in the day, by which time I 


deeply committed to Lady- 


Marquis of conceive that we were SO ( 
amen, smith that a withdrawal would have been almost im- 


K.G.,P.C., possible. I know the Commander-in-Chief did consider 
G.C.S.I., that matter, and would have been much happier if we 
G.C.M.G., gould have withdrawn behind the Tugela, but the 


G.C.L.E. — #mmense accumulation of stores at Ladysmith I imagine 
26 Mar. 1903, rendered that out of the question. 


21276. I have before me an answer given by Sir Jobn 
See (). 5063. Ardagh. He was asked: “ But there was a large collec- 
: tion of stores, and as it turned out it was necessary to 
defend it in order to preserve the stores,” and the 
answer was: “Our idea at home was that the stores 
would be withdrawn to a defensible position, which 
from our point of view would naturally have been the 
line of the Tugela. (Q) That was your distinct idea at 
home ? (A) Yes.” ?—Did you ask Sir John Ardagh when 

See Q. 5059, that idea was formed ? 


21277. He was speaking of the time at which Lady- 
smith assumed the position it afterwards occupied in 
the schemes, to which he answered: “After the Jameson 
Raid it began to be more looked into, and it gradually 
developed into a fairly large cantonment” ?—I cannot 
help thinking that if there had been anywhere on record 

See Q 5066, 2 military proposal to the effect that whenever hostilities 
became imminent the stores should be withdrawn from 
Ladysmith, there would have been some trace of it, and 
we should have heard of it. 


21278. He was asked, “ Was that formulated in any 
way ?” and the answer was, “I have no doubt it will be 
found in the various minor reports about defensive 
positions, and the places to be occupied in the event of 
operations coming down towards Ladysmith” ?—{i am 
afraid I cannot answer for what may be found in the 
minor reports. 


21279. Is that all you wish to say about Ladysmith 1— 
Yes. 


21280. We had some evidence from Sir Henry 
Brackenbury with regard to a Report on Deficiencies 
in Reserves in 1899 1—The war undoubtedly brought to 
light a very serious deficiency in our reserves of stores, 
and I put ina Memorandum which I prepared on the 
subject at the time. 


MeEMorANDUM oF May 21st, 1900, By THE Marquess 
oF LANSDOWNE WITH REGARD TO RESERVES OF 
ARMAMENT AND MiILiTary STORES. 


Being dissatisfied with the condition of the Ordnance 
Department, I appointed as Director-General, in the 
beginning of 1899, Sir Henry Brackenbury, of whose 
administrative capacity I had had opportunities of 
judging while he was my colleague in India. Sir Henry 
addressed himself at once to the task of inquiring into 
the condition of our armaments and reserves of guns, 
ammunition, stores and clothing. Before he had com- 
pleted his investigation the war broke out, and brought 
to light the melancholy extent of our deficiencies. 

In December 1899 he made his Report, and laid before 
me proposals for remedying a condition of things which 
he correctly described as full of peril to the Empire. 

* The Report placed upon record the following facts :— 

We had a quite insufficient reserve of Horse and 
Field Artillery matériel; only one battery of Horse 
Artillery, and that converted to an experimental quick- 
firing system; and only eleven batteries of Field 
Artillery, of which two had been converted to an ex- 
perimental system. Five of these were soon after sent 
to South Africa, and three were required for newly- 
raised batteries, leaving at one time only one reserve 
battery in the country. 

The whole of our stock of field gun ammunition (500 
rounds per gun) was absorbed by demands from South 
Africa at a very early stage in the war, and we had to 
borrow from India and from the navy to keep up the 
supply demanded. 

e had only 500 sets of harness and 500 sets of éavalry 
saddlery in reserve, and had to send more than that 
numter of each to South Africa to make good losses in 
the first two months of the war. - We had only 500 sets of 
Mounted Infantry saddlery in reserve, and had at once to 
order 11,500 sets to equip the force for South Africa, 
being forced to have recourse to the American market 
to obtain them, 

We sent to South Africa in the first two months of 
the war a third of our store of small-arm ammunition 
and dispatched weekly 500,000 more rounds than. the 


MINUTES OF. EVIDENCE : 


whole manufacturing power of the country coud pro-- 
uce, 

We at once exhausted our reserve of infantry ac- 
coutrements, we had to borrow large guns from the 
navy, machine guns from fortresses, boots and helmets. 
from India, to buy 25,000 sets of mule harness, 17,000. 
tents, and 900 marquees. 

We had no reserve of hospital equipment ; we had but. 
one-fiftieth of the picketing gear required in South 
Africa, and a reserve of only eighty swords. 

The greater part of the armament of our fortresses: 
being obsolete, its replacement by more modern guns: 
had been a proved. At the beginning of the war there: 
was a small and quite inadequate reserve of spare B.L. 
guns ; there were no spare Q.F. guns. The ammunition 
stored only amounted to 200 rounds a-gun abroad and. 
100 rounds a-gun at home. The reserve was insig- 
nificant. 

There was an urgent need of further storage accom- 
modation ; the Ordnance Store bui'dings could barely 
hold the inadequate stocks in existence at the time, and 
there was no sutticient reserve of power of output of 
military stores in the country. 

The whole of the firms manufacturing war materzel in 
the country have, indeed, been, during the war, em-- 
ployed to the fullest capacity, and the Ordnance Factories. 

ave worked night and day and on Sundays. All naval 
orders in the Laboratory and Carriage Department had, 
for a time, to be put aside. 

It is, I think, abundantly clear, from Sir H. 
Brackenbury’s Report, that we were not sufficiently 
prepared even for the equipment of the comparatively 
small force which we had always contemplated might 
be employed beyond the limits of this country in the 
initial stages of a campaign. For the much larger force- 
which we have actually found it necessary to employ 
our resources were absolutely and miserably inadequate. 
The result has been that the Department, even by work- 
ing under conditions which have nearly led to a break- 
down, has been barely able to keep pace with the 
requirements of the army- We had at the outset of 
the campaign tc send troops abroad, insufficiently 
supplied with clothes and equipment, and if we have 
been able to overtake arrears, it has only been by relax- 
ing our specifications, and by paying extravagant — 
rates. If other complications had supervened, a. 
catastrophe would have been inevitable. 

The condition of things disclosed by Sir H. Bracken- 
bury’s Report was so grave that I at once referred it to 
the Defence Committee of the Cabinet, by which it was. 
considered at meetings held during the month of January. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer urged, and I thougbt 
most reasonably, that we ought not to accept proposals 
involving an expenditure of many millions upon the 
representation of a single official of the War. Office. 
We accordingly decided to appoint a Departmental 
Committee, consisting of Sir Francis Mowatt, Mr.George- 
Wyndham, and Mr. E. Grant Burls, of the India Office, 
to examine Sir Henry Brackenbury’s proposals, while a. — 
second Committee, consisting of Sir Robert Grant, — 
lately Inspector-General of Fortifications ; Admiral 
Custance, Director of Naval Intelligence ; and Colonek 
Walford, of the Royal Artillery, was appointed to. 
examine specially two of the questions which had been 
raised, viz. :— 

1. The percentage of guns and mountings which. 
should be held as reserves for the approved fortress 
armaments ; and 


2. The armament of the defences of the land fronts of 
fortresses at home and abroad, for which no provision 
has been made in the re-armament scheme accepted 
in 1899. { 


Sir Francis Mowatt’s Committee reported on the — 
31st March, and Sir Robert Grant’s Committee on the 
26th February. { 


The following is a summary of the expenditure: — 


£ 


‘recommended by the first-named Committee :— 


(A.)--Reserves of guns and moutt- 


ings for coast batteries (on a 
basis of 1 gun iu reserve for 
every 10 monnted) 


499,980 
Ammunition for ditto 


... 1,289,876 
——— 1,789,856: 
(C.)—Reserves of guns, &c., for Horse 
and Field Artillery (on a basis 
of 25 per cent. reserve) and 
_ completion of siege train —..._ 1,475,351 


* Note.—It was arranged when Lord Lansdowne ave evi nis m i = 
«oo é evidence that. his memorandum should be printed, and that the- 
Commission should subsequently decide to what atten’ it should be finally left for publication.—B. i. H. 
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“¢(D.)—Reserve of machine gunsand £ £ 
carriages (on a basis of 25 
per cent. reserve) = of 

(E.)—Reser: es of general stores, in- 

- cluding a sufficient. stock to 
maintain a force of three army 
corps, one cavalry division, and 
lines of communication (about 
135,000 men) in the field for six 
months, besides special reserves 
of particular stores us. . 

(F.)—Reserves of clothing calculated 

~ upon the assumption that we 
should have— 

1. A sufficient quantity to 
supply to the whole of the 
force above specified the 
pro eay (fighting dress) 
which it would require on 
mobilization. 

2. A moderate reserve to be 
sent out with the field 
force. 

3. A working margin equal to 

six months’ requirements 

4(G.)—Increase to plant and build- 
ings of ordnance factories ... 

(H.)—Additional storage accommo- 

dation ... Bs Ses 


76,260 


1,343,000 


932,000 
366,100 
500,000 


4,692,711 


MEAN eases S ied 6,482,567 


The recommendation (A) above is calculated on the 
basis of a 10 per cent. reserve; this percentage was 
given to the Committee as a provisional basis of calcula- 
. tion, while its sufficiency was referred to Sir R. Grant’s 
‘Committee for consideration. 


Sir R. Graut’s Committee recommended— 
£ 
1. The adoption of a basis of one gun in 
reserve for every four mounted abroad, 
and of one gun in reserve for every six 
mounted at home. The substitution of 
this percentage for that which forms 
the basis of (A) in the recommendations 
of Sir F. Mowatt’s Committee involves 

an additional expenditure of ... 


2. The provision of movable armaments for 
land fronts of fortresses, at a cost of... 1,586,338 


In addition to the above, a sum of £3,552,965 
“will have to be spent during the next three and 
-a-half years on the completion of the coast defences, 
in accordance with the scheme approved by the 
Cabinet in 1899. It was at first intended that guns 
-and works were to be provided (the former out 
of Estimates) during the seven years following 
‘the approval of the programme. It was decided by 
‘the Defence Committee of the Cabinet in January 
that both are to be provided as rapidly as possible. 
“This expenditure has been agreed to by the Treasury. 

There has been a considerable amount of official and 
unofficial discussion between the Treasury and the War 
Office with regard to the above proposals. At present 
‘the situation is as follows :— 


The Treasury insists upon the following terms— 

(E.)—The demand for £1,343,000 for reserves of 
_general stores is not to be pressed, but £500,000 is to be 
placed at the disposal of the War Office. 

(F.)\—In regard to clothing, the Treasury refuses 

-altogether to sanction the demand for a six months’ 

working margin of stock, and will agree to the remainder 
-of the proposal only when the War Office is able to 
-show that an improved system of clothing has been 
actually adopted for the army. 

In regard to the recommendations of the Grant Com- 

“mittee— 

1. The proposal to provide reserves of guns and 
mountings for coast batteries on the higher scale recom- 
mended, involving an expenditure of £1,124,134, is 
-altogether refused. 

2. The Treasury refuse to agree to the proposal that 
£1,586,338 should be spent upon the movable armaments 
of the land fronts, but have expressed. their readiness to 
-consider favourably the provision of new armament for 
-a few of the more important fortresses abroad. 


Tf the War Office will accept the above terms the 
“Treasury will, it is understood, accept the remainder of 
the proposals with a few reservations on minor points. 
If the W 


1,124,134 


e War Office declines, the Treasury withdraws its 
-goncessions, 
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While I am anxious to meet the views of the Chancellor, 


of the Exchequor, I must urge that his proposals, if 
adopted, would seriously hamper us in giving effect to 
what I understand to be the policy of the Cabinet— 

As to stores, we have decided that our 
military preparations are to be based upon the 


assumption that we have three army corps and. 


a cavalry division, with troops for lines of communica- 
tion, at our disposal. 


assumption, and it would, to my mind, be out of the 


question that our reserves of stores, which are as indis- . 


pensable to an army in the field as any other part of its 


equipment, should not be provided upon the same. 


basis. 


In regard to the reserves of clothing, our demands are, 
in my belief, only reasonable. A Committee, to which 


the question of the clothing of the army has been | 


referred, has lately reported, and has recommended a 
simpler and more practical system, based on the prin- 
ciple that there should be only two styles of ‘dress in the 
British army, viz. :— 


(a) Full dress. 
(6.) The fighting and working dress. 


This principle has been accepted by the military 
heads of the War Office, and I have no objection ta 
announce it in general terms. This ought, in my opinion, 
to be a sufficient guarantee to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. All that we propose is, that we should 
always have in stock the whole of the clothing indis- 
pensable as a first outfit for the approved field force ; 
that we should also have a moderate reserve which 
would be sent out to the base of operations on the out- 
break of hostilities, and that we should have, in 
addition to the above, a six months’ working margin of 
stock in store at home. Without such a working margin 
we should, on the commencement of hostilities, be sub- 
jected to a repetition of the same pressure which has 
so nearly led to a breakdown during the present war. 

As to the recommendation in favour of a more liberal 
scale of reserves of guns, I have only to say that it was 
decided by the Defence Committee to have recourse to 
expert advice, and that, in the judgment of Sir R. 


Grant and his colleagues, a reserve of less than one gun 


to four abroad and one to six at home would not be con- 
sistent with safety. 

With regard to the defences of the land fronts, the 
Grant Committee has recommended the provision ot 610 
guns of modern type, to replace 1,196 guns of various 
obsolete types. 


The Committee was instructed to consider particularly 
the nature of the attack which was to be anticipated in 
the case of each fortress, and, in all cases where schemes 
of defence already approved had been based upon the 
assumption that the fortress was exposed to attack of 
a particular nature, was to base its recommendations 
upon the same assumptions. The armament proposed 
by the Committee is considerably below that proposed 
by the Director-General of Ordnance. 


It has been suggested that as we have retained some 
guns of old types for sea defences, so we should retain 
for the defence of the land fronts a certain number 
of old-fashioned guns. The answer to this is that, 
When we are concerned with the Jand fronts, it 
is not a question of defending narrow channels, 
but of placing in the field movable guns whose 
effective range should be at least equal to that of 
any guns which are likely to be opposed to them. 
The proposal of the Treasury would oblige us to 
leave the whole of the land fronts of our home 
fortresses undefended except by guns of an obsolete 
pattern, while abroad such places as the Caps Hong 

ong, and Mauritius would have nothing but their 
present inadequate armament. We shall, I think, incur 
a very serious responsibility if we neglect what seems to 
me to be an ordinary measure of precaution in regard 
to fortresses and coaling stations of such importance. 


With regard to the question of reserves generally, I 
urge strongly that we decide once and for all to place 
the Ordnance Department upon a business footing, 
No large purveyor of commodities could carry 
on without a stock sufficient to meet promptly 
the urgent demands of his customers. We have 
attempted to conduct a huge business literally 
from hand to mouth. We ought to decide now to 
create reserves sufficiently large to enable us to meet 
the initial pressure of a campaign, and the War Office 
should be authorized to replenish those reserves without 
special instructions whenever they have been encroached 


Our equipment and reserves of 9 
guns and ammunition are to be provided upon this’. 


The Right 
pe the 
Marquis of 
Lansdowne 
K.G.\ Ps; 
» GANS}? 

G.C:M.G., 

&.C.LE.’ 


6 Mar. 1903.’ 
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Hon. the 
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Indian system, and ‘it works well. 


A. similar system, I believe, prevails in the navy. 


Marquis oF Unless we do the same here, we shall one of these days 
Lansdowne, have a disastrous breakdown. It is no exaggeration to 


K.G., P.C., 
G.C.S.L., 


x -by sea as we 


that if we had this year been involved in hostilities 
ll as by land such a breakdown would have 
oecurred. As it is, the Admiralty has complained 
bitterly that we had to neglect its requirements because 


say 


6 Mar. 1903, we could not afford to neglect those of the South 





African Army. | p 
T am not asking to be given the whole of these large 


sums at once, but I do ask for the acceptance of the 

olicy, for authority to issue the necessary orders, and 

or an assurance that the necessary sums will be forth- 
coming when the material is ready, which we hope will 
be within the next three years. 

A mere payment on account without the acceptance 
of the Tote will leave us still on the old hand-to- 
mouth basis. 

(Initialled) L 


May 21, 1900. 


Tt will, of course, be remembered that in our former ~ 


military schemes we never contemplated anything 
beyond sending two Army Corps out of the country, 
and obviously the military operations, on the scale to 
which they developed almost at the outset of the cam- 
paign, were bound to eviscerate our reserves, such as 
they were ; but, irrespective of that, I do not think the 
question of reserves had been sufficiently considered as 
distinct from equipment. You want to have with each 
of your units a certain equipment, and you ought also 
to have behind that a certain reserve with which to make 
good the wear and tear of that equipment. The point 
was taken up by Sir Henry Brackenbury, whose 
evidence you have received. Sir Henry Brackenbury 
entered the War Office in February, 1899. I formed a 
very high opinion indeed of his ability during his service 
as a Military Member of the Council in India, and I was 
particularly anxious that he should ‘come into the War 
Office, and take charge of the Ordnance Department. 
He did so, and addressed himself to this question of 
reserves, but during the first months of bis tenure of 
office both his time and mine were very fully taken up ; 
we had at the moment a large scheme in progress for 
the rearmament of our fortresses. It had been impressed 
upon me during the previous year and before that that a 
great partof the armamentof thosefortresses was of amost 
obsolete character, and that a very lsrge outlay was neces- 
sary in order to replace these old-fashioned guns by modern 
guns of the best type, that was, 6f course, a scheme 
which could not be carried out without passing in review 
the armament of all these different fortresses, and con- 
sidering whether it was or was not excessive, whether 
it was suited to the present requirements. 1 mention 
that to show that, irrespective of the immense 
pressure on the Ordnance Department, which was due 
to the war during the earlier part of 1899, Sir Henry 
Brackenbury’s hands were very full with this armament 
scheme, and he was therefore not able to advise me with 
regard to the question of reserves until the end of the 
year 1899, when he laid certain conclusions before 
me which showed that we had a very serious void 
co fill up. That matter was at once taken up by 
Government, it was considered by the Defence 
Committee, and it was considered by the Cabinet. 
The Commissioners are aware of the manner in which 
General Brackenbury’s proposals were dealt with by the 
Mowatt Committee and Sir Robert Grant’s Committee, 
the result of those two inquiries being that. an 
expenditure of about 10$ millions out of 114 millions 
recommended by Sir Henry Brackenbury was authorised. 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE: | 


21281. I think that it is not the case that this.’ 
deficiency in stores was only brought to light by the- 
war: you were dissatisfied with the matter before the - 
appointment of Sir Henry Brackenbury?—I was 
convinced that the whole question of the Ordnance 
Department wanted a thorough overhauling and I 
brought in General Brackenbury, with the Commander- - 
in-Chief’s entire concurrence, as the man above all others . 
who was best fitted to set matters in order. 


21282. And do you think that deficiency of stores had 
been of long standing ?—I think so. I think we were -, 
probably—-as [ believe Lord Wolseley said in a memo- 
rindum I quoted—bettez found at the beginning of the - 
late war than we had ever been found before, but that 
does not prove we had enough. 


21283. Is not that a fact that ought to have been~ 
brought before the Secretary of State of the day? 
—All these things mean an enormous expenditure of © 
money, and if the Commission will consider the large ex- 
penditure that was incurred during the five years I was . 
at the War Office I think they will understand that we . 
could not do everything at once. 


21284. I mean, without any reflection on individuals, . 
the system otight to have provided, and ought to provide 
in future, that a deficiency in stores to the serious extent - 
that was brought out by Sir Henry Brackenbury’s. 
inquiry should not occur ?—T do not disagree. ) 


_ 21285. The system had not provided against that con 
tingency as it stood in 1899?—I am not sure that I 
should admit that it was the system that was at fault. 


_ 41286. What was, then !—The personal element enters . 
into all those things; you may have a head of a- 
department who is easy-going and does not like putting ~ 
forward proposals for the expenditure of millions when 
he knows there are other demands for the expenditure - - 
of other millions in front of him. 


21287. But, in order that we may have the Army well 
found, we ought to have a system which, as far as . 
possible, will eliminate the personal element. 


(St John Jackson.) Who preceded Sir Henry 
Brackenbury !—General Markham. In regard to the 
question of our shortcomings in the matter of fortress . 
armament, there was no fault, either personally or in the 
system ; that was brought before us, and we were aware - 
of it before General Brackenbury came to the Office. 
What happened when he arrived at the Office is that we 
accelerated the arrangements for making good the: 
deficiency. 


21288. (Chairman.) And the Commander - in - Chief ~ 
agreed in the proposal that came from Sir Henry 
Brackenbury’s enquiry /—He was certainly aware of it . 
and concurred in it. The matter was one which 
concerned the Director-General of Ordnance more » 
immediately than it concerned the Commander-in-Chief, 
but I see that after the Report of the Mowatt Committee. 
I authorized a draft letter to the Treasury recommend-. 
ing certain proposals for adoption, and that I minuted 
that: paper “to be seen by the Commander-in-Chief,” 
and it was marked by one of the Commander-in-Chief’s 
staff cn the 28th of April as “seen by the Commander- 
in-Chief.”. I also find in the Records of the. 
Army Board that on tbe 18th June the Director- 
Generil of Ordnance made a statement on this subject - 
to the Army Board, the Commander-in-Chief being ~ 
present, and the Board noted with satisfaction the large: 
expenditure which had been authorised by His 
Majesty’s Government, so that I think you may say that 
the Commander-in-Chief was sufficiently consulted. 
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* To use the words of Sir F. Mowatt’s Report, the necessary reserves should be “ permanently maintained 


and any stores withdrawn for service immediately and automatically replaced.” 
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The Right Hon. The Earl of Etcin ann Kincarping, K.G., 6.0.8.1, G.0.1.E. (Chau man). 


The Right Hon. The Viscount EsHmr, K.c.B., K.c.v.0. 
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The Hon. Sir FrepEricK Marruew DaRrtey, G.C.M.G.. 
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The Right Hon, the Manrquis or Lanspownn, &.G., P.¢., G.C.8.1, G.C.M.G., G.C.I.E., recalled, and further 
examined. 





(In Appendices B. and D. to the Report Volume will be found all the Documents referrred to in Lord Lansdowne’s 
Evidence ) 





21289. (Chairman.) I believe you would like before 
we proceed to supplement a little what you said about 
the Intelligence Division Papers, and in that connection 
may I draw your attention to a correspondence with 
which we have been furnished between the Colonial Office 
and War Office in 1897, in which Mr. Chamberlain 
acknowledges having seen those papers which had been 
communicated to him by the Intelligence Division, and 
the War Office on the 29th April went into detail in 
the matter ?—I am very glad you give me the opportunity 
of adding something to what I said yesterday upon the 
‘? subject of those papers. I believe that the first statement 

I made was that the little buff book entitled “ Notes on 
the Two Republics” had come into my hands, I thought, 
in 1899, and in consequence of a request I had made to 
be supplied with it, but I am anxious to avoid 
leaving the Commission under the impression that 
the documents upon which that collection of notes was 
founded were unknown to me until 1899. When they 
first became known to me—because, us you remember, 

they are documents of different dates—I cannot tax my 
memory to say, but I think it quite possible, consider- 
ing my intimate relations with Sir John Ardagh, of 
which I spoke yesterday, that soon after they were 
written they were informally made known to me; some, 
at any rate, of them may have been. What I wished to 
convey to the Commission was this, that those documents 
were never put before me by the Commander-in-Chief 
as a justification of a demand for important measures 
designed to strengthen our position in South Africa. 
That was the object of my statement, and, indeed, as far 
as my memory serves me I cannot recollect any formal 
demand for precautionary measures of such a kind be- 
tween Lord Wolseley’s proposals, which were embodied in 
his minute of 1896, and his big demand which was 
put in the minute of June, 1899. I do not think 
there was anything between the two. With re- 
gard to the earlier of those demands, the Commission 
will notice that what Lord Wolseley then asked for was 
that the force in South Africa should be increased by 
one regiment of cavalry, one battery of artillery, and two 
battalions of infantry. Now, as a matter of fact, 
between 1896 and 1899 the garrison of South Africa was 
increased by one regiment of cavalry, as proposed by 
Lord Wolseley, by t batteries of artillery, instead 
of one battery of artillery, as proposed by Lord Wolseley, 
and by four battalions of Infantry, instead of two batta- 
lions of infantry, as proposed by Lord Wolseley. I 
cannot give the Commission the precise date of those 
additions, but I think I may say that they must have 
taken place in 1897 and 1898, and they, therefore, show 
that, as you suggested just now in your question, the 
condition of affairs in South Africa was present to the 
mind of Her Majesty’s Government. 


(Sir George Taubman-Goldie.) It might be as well to 
have on the notes the exact figures which I have got 
here. On the 1st December, 1896. there were 5,409 men 
in South Africa; on the 1st June, 1897, there were 
6,154; on the 1st December, 1897, there were 9,593; 
on the Ist June, 1898, there were 9,036; on the 1st 
December, 1898, there were 8,456; on the 1st June, 
1898, there were 10,289; and on the 1st October there 
were 22,104. 


21290. (Chairman.) About this correspondence with 
72¢. 


the Colonial Office, have you that at all in your recol- 
lection +—Not the details of it; but I do remember 
there was a correspondence, and that there were dis- 
cussions in the Cabinet. 


21291, The correspondence to which I allude pro- 
ceeded on the fact that the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies had seen the papers in the Intelligence Divi- 
sion, which therefore must have been those first on the 
series, those of 1896, because this is in 1897, and on 
April 14, 1897, Mr. Graham, the Under Secretary,.wrote 
that he was directed by Mr. Secretary Chamberlain to 
request that he would draw the particular attention of 
the Marquess of Lansdowne to reports furnished to this. 
department from time to time by the Director of 
Military Intelligence, and especially to the letters from 
Major Altham and Major Northcote, of the 8th and 
16th March; and your reply on the 29th April is im 
detail here, but it goes on this preface that “Lord 
Lansdowne takes note of Mr.. Chamberlain’s statement: 
that in view of the enormous and continued military 
preparations of the Transvaal Goveznment he cannot 
conceal from himself the possibility that the latter, 
feeling themselves in a position of strength, and know- 
ing that the British possessions in South Africa are 
comparatively defenceless against ar. attack from that: 
side, may allow themselves to be carried away by the 
more reckless of their advisers, and take some step 
which Her Majesty”s Government could not overlook, or 
even go so far as to initiate aggresive action.” Did not 
that point at larger preparations being made than those: 
which you have mentioned just now?—I should have 
thought that passage pointed rather to raids perhaps 
on a considerable scale, than to an invasion in force ; 
but, at any rate, the outcome of those discussions was 
the gradual increase of the garrison to which reference 
has just been made. 

21292. I see that at the end of Sir Ralph Knox’s: 
letter the opinion of the War Department was summed 
up in this way, “ that it is accordingly intended to send 
at once to South Africa three batteries of field artillery, 
and an additional battalion of infantry will also be 
sent,’ and the cost was stated at £200,000?—That is 
one of the increases of which I spoke just now. 


212935. Do you think that that increase met the repre- 
sentation of the Secretary of State for the Colonies at 
that time ?—We thought so at the time. 


21294-5. The Secretary of State for the Colonies 
accepted that, and did not ask for any more ?—I do not 
think so. In the same letter you discussed the force 
which was at first applied for by the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, which would have consisted of 
three regiments of cavalry and two batteries of artillery, 
and the estimated cost would have been £500,000 ; your 
letter argued for a reduction to the amounts I have 
previously stated. 


21296. (Sir George Taubman-Goldie.) After consulta- 


tion with your colleagues ?—Yes, the thing came befors 
the Cabinet, and was discussed with that result. 


21297. (Chairman.) With the outcome that it was 
reduced from what had been proposed by the Secretary 


of State for the Colonies to the amounts which were 
actually seat >—Yes 


B Ue 
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21298, (Viscount Esher.) On what do you suppose the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies based that demand 
which the Chairman has just read out for a specific 
number of troops?—It is very hard for me to say, but 
the question, as I said just now, came before the 
Cabinet, and the decision of the Cabinet for which the 
whole Cabinet is responsible, was that the smaller force 
should be sent. 

21299. (Chairman). Looking back on the correspon- 
dence, I think, from the previous letter, on the 5th 
April, it quite clear that Mr. Chamberlain’s observa- 
tions were based on the Intelligence Division’s papers, 
and on the perusal of General Goodenough’s despatch 
of the 13th December, 1896 ?—No doubt. 


21300. You do not want to say anything more on that 
subject +—Not on that subject, but may I add one word 
on another matter which was mentioned yesterday? I 
was asked, I think, by yourself, Lord Elgin, why it was 
that as the five years franchise proposal was withdrawn 
by the Transvaal Government on the 5th September, 
when the Cabinet met on the 8th September, we only 
sent out a reinforcement of 10,000 men, and why we did 
not at once put in hand the preparations for the 
despatch of a larger force. I have looked at my papers 


‘since I was in this room, and although I have not got 


the Blue Books of the time by me, I think it is clear 
that the reason the larger measure was deferred was 
because the withdrawal of the five years franchise pro- 
posal did not terminate the negotiations. A despatch 
was written in reply to that withdrawal; there was a 
question even then whether there should not be a con- 
ference, and, as a matter of fact, the negotiations did 
continue for some days afterwards, and it was only when 
the negotiations had clearly fallen through that we 
cecided to spend a very larve sum of money—T think 
something in the neighbourhood of £600,000—in pre- 
parations for the larger force. . You will see that on the 
16th September the reply of the South African Republi- 
Covernment was handed in to the British Agent at 
Pretoria, stating willingness to enter upon a conference 
provided acceptance is not made dependent upon im- 
possible conditions. I think the date of the actual 
breaking-off was September the 22nd, when Mr. Cham- 
berlain sent a telegram to Sir Alfred Milner noting the 
negative reply of the South African Republic Govern- 
ment, and stating that a further communication would 
be made. 


21301. (Sir George Taubman-Goldie.) I think there 
was a despatch sent on the 8th September, the last 
paragraph of which is very clearly in my mind, by which 
the Government withdrew all their previous offers and 
said they were prepared to formulate their own policy ?— 
That is quite right; on the 8th September a reply was 
sent intimating that Her Majesty’s Government adhered 
to their previous decision, and that if the South African 
Republic Government’s reply is negative or inconclusive 
they must preserve the right to reconsider the position 
de novo and to formulate their own proposals for a final 
settlement. I think that must be the paper you have 
in your mind. 

21302. That is why I asked the question yesterday, 
because reserving the right to reconsider the positiow 
de novo and to formulate your own policy does imply 
the breaking off of the former negotiations ?—It was a 
plain intimation that they had arrived at the end of 
their tether, but there was a locus penitentie left. 


21303. I quite understand that; still, it was an inti. 
mation that they had arrived at the end of their tether? 
—As I think I said yesterday, the reason—at any rate, 
one of the reasons—for which we limited ourselves to 
sending out: a reinforcement of 10,000 men was because 
we believed that that reinforcement was sufficient to 
secure the safety of the Colonies, 


21304. (Chairman.) And, further than that, that the 
political considerations still were in favour of your not 
doing anything to make an absolute break with the two 
Republics p—And absolutely shipwreck the last hope of a 
settlement being arrived at. 


21305. We had got yesterday to the point at which 
you wished to mention the minutes which the Com- 
mander-in-Chief has put in, showing that he on several 
occasions proposed increases in the Army, and that those 
Increases were not complied with?—I do not know to 
what exent the Commission would like me to go into 
these matters; if they are toybe gone into minutely I 
am afraid it will be rather a long story, and I am dis- 
posed to put it to the Commission rather upon broad 
and general lines, The first of that series of minutes of 
Lord Wolseley’: is one dated 22nd February, 1896, con- 


. MINUTES OF EVIDENCE; 


taining, as the Commission knows, very large demands 
indeed involving an immense expense. Now Lord 
Wolseley and I had taken office a few months before, 
and we had not very much time for taking stock of what 
we found at the War Office. At the date when Lord 
Wolseley’s minute was put in the Estimates for the year 
had already been framed, and I think it must be quite 
evident that proposals so extensive as those of the 
Commander-in-Chief could not possibly be accepted with- 
aut careful scrutiny and examination, not only by 
the Departments, particularly the Financial Depart- 
ment of the War Office, but by the Government as a 
whole. I am anxious, however, that the Commission 
should understand that, far from brushing Lord Wolse- 
ley’s proposals summarily on one side, they were treated 
with the utmost attention, and I have here two or three 
minutes of my own dealing very fully with Lord Wolse- 
ley’s proposals, and I should like to put those in. I 


* have not put them in yet. 


21306. Are they not those we have already?—No; I 
can give you, in a very few words, the essence of them, 
and then I think it will be for the Commission to consider 
whether they might not be printed in connection with 
Lord Wolseley’s minutes. I see, for example, that in 
my first minute dated 10th July, 1896, I pointed out 
that the initial expenditure involved by the Commander- 
in-Chief’s proposal amounted to two millions sterling ; 
that in addition there would be a normal increase of the 
Estimates of £900,000 a year, an increase which in course 
of time would rise to £1,175.000 a year; and J said I 
could not lay before the Cabinet so vast a scheme until 
the necessity for the whole of the proposed expenditure 
had been demonstrated. Then IJ went on to pass the 
different proposals—which, of course, in the meanwhile 
had been examined in the Finance Department of the 
War Office and in the different Departments concerned— 
in review, and at the end of the minute, paragraph 20, 
I summarised the points upon which I asked for further 
explanation. If I may go back for one moment to Lord 
Wolseley’s own minute, I should like to point out that 
he had apparently admitted that he had not taken into 
consideration the financial aspects of these questions, 
because he says that “while he trusts it will not be 
supposed he is blind to the desirability of the most rigid 
economy, the main lines upon which our Army should be 
constituted must be framed on other considerations than 
those of finance.” Of course, we, who have to watch 
over the expenditure, have perhaps to give more con- 
sideration to the financial aspects of these matters than 
our military advisers. However, Lord Wolseley went on 
in paragraph 31 to say, “I am aware that it may not 
be in the power of the Government to give, at all events, 
at once the whole of what I press for,” but he asks that 
his proposals should be accepted as the basis and essence 
of our military administration. I think that shows Lord 
Wolseley himself realised that his scheme was a basis for 
discussion, and that he himself did not expect that the 
whole of what he asked for was likely to be granted 
in the immediate future. After that Lord Wolseley’s 
proposals were examined by the Colonial Defence 
Committee with regard to that part of them which had 
reference to the garrisons abroad and also by the Army 
Board, and it is rather a remarkable fact that 
the Army Board, of which the Commander-in-Chief 
is a member, put forward recommendations which 
advocated the addition of only one battery of field artil- 
lery as compared with the 11 batteries. 


21307. What was the date of that decision of the Army 
Board ?—I cannot give the exact date, but it must have 
been in the last months of 1896, for I have here a 
minute, dated the 4th December, referring to the point, 
and with your permission I will put that minute in. 


21308. That is quite near enough; I asked because I 
am not quite clear what was called the Army Board at 
that time?—The Army Board at that time consisted of 
the heads of the great military Departments, presided 
over by the Commander-in-Chief ; it was then purely 
military. 

21309. Much the same as the Army Board we knew of 
during the war ?—No, I am coming to that later, Then 
the Army Board at the same time made various other 
comparatively modest proposals—the addition of 3,500 
men to the Garrison Artillery, the addition of two 
battalions of Guards and seven battalions of infantry of 
the line, an additional battalion of the West India 
Regiment, and an additional battalion of Malta Militia. 

21310. Are you quoting from a paper which you are 


putting in?—Yes. On the strength of those proposals 
I asked the Cabinet to give me two battalions 
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of Guards, an additional battalion of Cameron High- 
jJanders, a battalion of the West India Regiment, a 
battalion of Malta Militia, and an addition of 5,500 men 
+o the Garrison Artillery, and I believe that the greater 
part of that was given—I cannot say exactly how much. 
Lord Wolseley renewed his demands in 1897, and 
that minute I think the Commission has got; it is dated 
the 3rd November, 1897. 


21311. (Viscount Esher.) That is a year afterwards ?— 
Yes, and I find that on the 2nd December, 1897—we had, 
of course, in the meanwhile gone a great deal more care- 
fully into all these points—I wrote a minute for the 
Cabinet supporting not the whole proposals made by 
Lord Wolseley in that minute, but the greater part 0° 
them, and in particular—— 


21312. (Chairman.) May I interrupt yoa Yor one 
moment? We have a minute here said to be signed by 
you of date 12th November, 1897. Is that the same 
minute? It deals with the Commander-in-Chief’s minute 
of 3rd November P—I have not got that minute here, but 
it is quite obvious that I desired to raise a number of 
points and to elicit the Commander-in-Chief’s opinion 
upon them, and that it was the result of that discussion 
between myself and the Commander-in-Chief that led to 
the minute to which I am now referring. 


21313. I thought it might be the same, but only with 
a different date ?—It is not the same; it was an inter- 
locutory proceeding. I was going to say that I was at 
that time in entire agreement with the Commander-in- 
Chief upon the main principle which underlay all his 
proposals for increases to the infantry of the Army, 
because the Commander-in-Chief and I were both strong 
advocates of the system of linked battalions, which, as 
you know, proceeds upon the assumption that for every 
battalion abroad, or for every battalion abroad 
approximately, there should be a battalion at home, and 
I felt, as did Lord Wolseley, that the reason our system 
was being overstrained was because we had been con- 
tinually increasing the strength of our garrisons abroad 
without a corresponding increase of the strength of the 
forces at home upon which that garrison depended. 
Although Lord Wolseley and I may not have been abso- 
lutely in line as to the number of battalions required for 


that purpose, upon the main principle we were absolutely ' 


in line. and I supported him to the best of my ability. 
In that minute of the 2nd December I asked for 10 
battalions of the line, for an addition of 50 men per 
battalion in order to make the home battalions better 
able to find the drafts requisite for the battalions 
abroad, for an addition of 12 batteries of artillery, and 
also for a sum of three-quarters of a million for the 
abolition of what was known as the grocery stoppage, a 
stoppage which had the effect of diminishing the soldier’s 
pay, which was extremely unpopular, and supposed to be 
very detrimental to recruiting. 


21314. That was a minute to the Cabinet ?—That was 
the minute of the 2nd December, 1897, to the Cabinet. 


21315. Which you put in?—Which I put in.* There 
is another minute of the 15th December which I put in 
also; they are all historically of some interest, and they 
all show—and that is the point I want to bring out— 
how very thoroughly and in what a favourable spirit 
these proposals of Lord Wolseley’s were dealt with by 
myself and by the Cabinet. The proposals underwent a 
certain amount of change, but I think I am right in say- 
ing that the eventual outcome of it was that the Cabinet 
granted 10 battalions, an addition of 80 men per 
battalion (we found that the 50 was scarcely enough for 
our purpose), and 15 batteries of artillery, to which were 
afterwards added, I think, three howitzer batteries. 


21316. When was that ?—My minute was written in 
December. 1897, and the addition was sanctioned for the 
next year’s Estimates. 


21317. (Viscount Esher.) You got 15 batteries instead 
of 12?-Yes; in fact, 18  watterles, counting three 
howitzer batteries, which were added. 


21318. Did you get the £750,000 ?—£635,000 was the 
final figure ; I do not know how it came to be reduced ; 
that was a very large increase, and I do not think I mis- 
represent Lord Wolseley when I say that he received it 
with very great satisfaction. I make one slight correc- 
tion ; I mentioned 10 battalions of infantry ; the Cabinet 
did not refuse the addition of 10 battalions in principle, 
but, as we all knew that new units can only be raised 
slowly and gradually, the Cabinet only sanctioned six 
battalions at the time on account of the larger proposal. 
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I see that the Army Estimates, which in 1896-97, which 
was my first year, stood at 18; millions, rose the follow- 
ing year to £19,630,000, and in the year after that to 
over 20 millions. 


21319. (Chairman.) You mention that as showing 
that you did what you could to meet the requirements 
put forward by Lord Wolseley ?—Certainly. 


21320. With regard to Lord Wolseley’s minute of the 
Tth January, 1899, you will observe he says: 
here repeat what I said in the minute of 3rd November, 
1897, on the state of the Army, that it is not strong 
enough in infantry or field artillery to fulfil the objects. 
for which it is intended” ; that is after the additions. 
to which you have spoken ?—Yes, I am afraid you wil 
always find that the soldiers will ask for more what- 
ever they get, but at the time when that large increase. 
was cbtained 1 remember very distinctly that Lord 
Wolseley expressed himself extremely pleased and 
satisfied. 


21321. (Sir George Taubman-Goldie.) May I ask 
you whether you think that if you had gone to Parlia- 
ment with very much larger proposals they would have 
been entertained ?—I think not ; I think we had con- 
siderable difficulty as it was with what we did ask for,. 
because there is always this obvious criticism to 
demands for large increases to the Army. You ask for 
large numbers of battalions, but how can you show that 
you are going to get them? We had considerable 
difficulty then in keeping the Army, such as it was, full, 
and to begin building up ten or fifteen battalions at 
once was obviously an unwise proceeding. 

21322. (Viscount Esher.) Does not Lord Wolseley 
practically admit that in the few words which follow 
those which the chairman read to you?—Yes. He refers: 
to the inadequacy of the pay, but we had increased the 
pay very considerably, and it was not unreasonable to: 
ask that we should see what the effect of that increase 
was. 


21323. (Sir Frederick Darley.) Is there not another 
difficulty, too, with a sudden augmentation, namely,. 
how to house the men ?—Certainly ; the barrack ques- 
tion underlies all these matters, and I may say with 
reference to that that we had already on hand the 
serious question of the condition of the existing bar- 
racks, which was very unsatisfactory. We were already 
confronted with the prospect of a very large expendi- 
ture in order to adapt the old-fashioned barracks— 
some of which were obsolete and insanitary, and others. 
of which were situate in the wrong parts of the country 
—to the modern requirements of the Army; so that 
the addition of a large number of further units would. 
have greatly intensified that difficulty. 

21324. (Chairman.) Is that all you wish to say about. 
the minutes /—Yes. 

21325. (Sir George Taubman-Goldie.) I just wish to- 
refer to the proposals put forward by General Bracken- 
bury in December, 1899, with regard to these stores. 
and reserves of guns, and so forth ; may we not take 
it for granted that the deficiencies were not the result 
of one or two, or three or four years of insufficient 
expenditure, but were practically the accumulations of 
a great number of years of want of expenditure on the 
matter?—I think you may fairly take that for 
granted ; in fact, I would almost say that we might 
go rather further, and say that, great as our defi- 
ciencies were, the Army at that moment was probably 
better equipped than it had ever been before. 
Lord Wolseley himself made an admission of that kind 
in a minute which I read yesterday, in which he 
described how the Field Force for South Africa had 
been equipped and despatched from this country. 


21326. It would not be putting it perhaps too high to 
say that it has been the system in this country at ali 
times to keep our stores as low as possible, and to econo- 
mise as far as possible in such matters’—Yes. I think 
the idea was that at a pinch you could always go to the 
trade and buy what you wanted, and that there would 
be time to do it. I daresay those who held that 
view had something to say for it, because we never 
contemplated sending a huge force out of this country 
at a moment’s notice, and it has always seemed to me 
that the occasions on which it would be likely that we 
should have to do so would be very rare. On 
this occasion we were fighting a Power that had no- 
fleet, but if we had been engaged with a Power 
having a fleet, or having allies that had a ficet, 
we could not have sent two or three Army 
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as of the country in the first few weeks of hos- 
bilities, atid there would. have been time, conseyuently, 
to look about and collect the stores and equipment you 
required. : 

21327. I notice that Sir Henry Brackenbury’s Memo- 
randum was written during what is generally known as 
the “black week” ; it was after Stormberg and Magers- 
fontein; and, in fact, it was’ on the very day of 
Colenso; is it not possible that he may have been 
fortified and encouraged to make what he considered 
to be the necessary demands to an extent that he would 
not have been if it had been in peace time and sup- 
posing we had come to an amicable alrangement with 
the Boers in the previous summer ?—No, I think not ; 
I think General Brackenbury had been working at this 
question for some months, and I think you must take 
it that his conclusions had been deliberately arrived at. 


21428. Then I will go a step further ; do you think, 
supposing we had come to an amicable arrangement 
with the Boers in the previous summer, it would be 
likely that any proposal to spend suddenly ten or 
eleven millions of money—and when I say suddenly 
I mean within two or three years—would have been 
favourably accepted by this country /—I think it ex- 
tremely doubtful. 


21529. It is even quite possible that not only the 
Government, of which you are a member, but no 
Government would have had the courage to bring for- 
ward such a proposal ; is not that so as a general prin- 
ciple?—I think so. 

21330. As a matter of fact, of course, in what one 
must call the panic of the war, the money was voted at 
once?—It is a well known thing that once a war has 
broken out the floodgates of expenditure are opened. 


21331. And when the war is over the cry sometimes 
arises to reduce expenditure and to cut down the Army 
to the smallest possible limits ?—There is always that 
danger, but pray do not understand me to suggest 
that, even if it was the existence of the war which 
enabled us to put forward these large demands, I do 
not think the principle which underlay General Brack- 
enbury’s proposals a perfectly sound one. I think I 
said yesterday that we had not—so it seems to me— 
sufficiently realised the difference between the equip- 
ment which a field force has to take with it and the 
reserve from which you would make good the wear and 
tear, which we all know is enormous, of that equipment 
when once the force has taken the field. 


21332. I quite understand that, and I hope you 
understand that my question was directed rather to 
your opinion as to the way in which such proposals 
would have been received by the nation in the time of 
profoand peace ?—I quite understand. 


21333. Coming to another point I believe that during 
the early stages of the war one of your great anxieties 
must have been how to replace the wastage of war in 
men ?—Yes., 


21334. Under the system which prevailed before the 
war, that is, under the Stanhope Minute or Memo- 
randum we only provided for two Army Corps going 
abroad and a cavalry division, and it was a great diffi- 
culty to provide a sufficient number of trained men in 
order to fill up the gaps created by the wastage of war? 
—It was under tnose circumstances that the system of 
short service and reserves, which, as you will remember, 
had been a good deal derided, stood us in such good 
stead. I think the whole of the reservists who were 
called up, with the exception of one and a fraction per 
cent., joined the colours, and I have heard nothing but 
Praise of the men. We should have come totally and 
hopelessly to grief if we had not had that reserve to fall 
back upon, and, as the Commission of course under- 
stands, while the reservists fill up the battalions which 
shed their younger soldiers, those younger soldiers go 
to the depét and train on, and are ready after a few 
months to go out as drafts to make good that wear and 
tear of which you spoke a moment ago. 


3 the requixéments of the war were 
‘else had ever contemplated. ing which we or anyone 


21336. And a similar state of things might arise at 
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some future time ?—I should be sorry to say that it 
might not. . 

21337. And it is impossible for this country to keep 
up during perhaps 50 years of peace a standing army 
suflicient to meet such a state of things; it would be 
beyond the national purse?—That raises very serious 
questions, ] think the answer to that is that we 
should always endeavour to have as large a reserve as 
possible. After our satisfactory experience of the 


‘Keserve in this war I should personally be inclined 


to rely more and more upon it, and I have always 
thought that there was a good deal to be said for a 
view which is held by Lord Roberts, amongst others 
—a view upon which, oy the way, we acted—that it was 
possible and desirable to shorten the period of colour 
service, and to increase proportionately the period of 
Reserve service. The output of Reservists under a 
three years’ system of engagement, of course, is enor- 
mously larger than under a six years’ period of service 
with the colours. 


21358. But even an increased Reserve system could 
not give us a sufficient number of men to meet such an 
enormous strain as was put upon the country in the 
South African War, and as might be put on the country 
again in a war with one or two great Powers?—For the 
rest you must depend upon the manhood of the country, 
prepared in such manner as may be found most ex- 
pedient. 


21359. That is the point I was coming to, and I would 
ask you now to throw your mind back to the year 1870, 
or so, when people were discussing the question of an 
Education Bill of this country, and when it was as- 
serted constantly in the newspapers that the nation 
would never submit to civil education being imposed 
compulsorily upon the population. That has been done. 
I do not ask you as a Minister of the Crown to say 
whether the nation would ever submit to military educa- 
tion being made equally compulsory, but I do ask you 
as a former Secretary of State for War whether it would 
not have been an enormous advantage to you as Secre- 
tary of State for War if on appealing to the manhood 
of the country you had been appealing to a manhood 
who in their boyhood had been trained to arms ?—That 
seems to me an obvious proposition. 


21540. Then the young men who would have come 
forward to volunteer in tens of thousands would have 
gone out with a knowledge of how to shoot, with some 
knowledge of drill, and some knowledge of discipline? 
—Quite so. 


21541. (Sir John Hopkins.) I should like to ask you 
a question about the calling out of the Army Corps. 
We had it in evidence, I think from Lord Wolseley, that 
if you want 10,000 men, say for a foreign expedition, 
you have the power of calling out a portion of an Army 
Corps; is that so?P—Not strictly speaking a portion of 
an Army Corps, but a certain number of men. That 
is a very important point, and it is one to which I gave 
a certain amount of attention when I was Secretary 
of State. I was strongly of opinion that the blot 
in our system was that we could only touch our 
Reservists when we were able to proclaim—I think 
the words are—a great national emergency, or some- 
thing of that kind. Obviously, you do not want to 
proclaim a great national emergency merely because 
it is necessary to send an expedition of 12,000 or 
15,000 men out of the country. On the other hand, if — 
you cannot get your Reservists, you have either to send 
young soldiers who are not fit to send out of the country, 
possibly to a dangerous climate, or you have to turn 
those young soldiers out of your home battalions, and 
fill them up by means of drafts taken from other 
battalions, a most objectionable arrangement, not only 
because it is detrimental to esprit de corps, but also 
because when you have eviscerated a certain number 
of battalions in that manner, if the thing goes on and 
you have to call upon those battalions, you find that 
you have practically destroyed their value as fighting 
units. It was for thas reason that in 1898 I introduced 
a short Act to amend the law relating to the Reserve 
Forces and Militia, giving us power t+o call out a 
number of men not exceeding 5,000 without proclaiming 
a national emergency. Our idea was that that woul 
enable us to send a force of about 12,000 men out of 
the country. 

21342. And that was passed ?—That wag passed, but 
it was passed, I think the Commission ought to know, 
not without a good deal of suspicion and difficulty. 
Tt was criticised from two points of view. Parliament 
is extremely jealous of giving the Government of the 
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day too great facilities for sending expeditions and mak- 
ing war, and one trend of thought is adverse to any 

roposals of that kind; the other is a different one; 
4t is partly the feeling of the men themselves, and 
partly the feeling of the employers, that a man who has 
deft the Army and gone back into civil life as a Reservist 
is at a disadvantage if he is liable to be called up at 
any moment and sent away to take part in a “little 
ewar.” 


21343. In connection with calling out an Army Corps 
or a portion of it, does the money for the necessary 
equipment, in the shape of horses, and so on, automatic- 
ally become available, because we had some evidence to 
show that was one of the blots of the system—that 
those concerned could not put their hands immediately 
on the money required to produce the necessary outfit 
when an Army Corps was called up?—I am not aware of 
‘any provision under which money is ever provided auto- 
matically. 


21344. Would not that appear to be a blot rather, and 
“if it was desirable for you to call out 5,000 men, would 
it not be equally desirable that they should be equipped 
at once or that the money should be forthcoming for 
the equipment ?>—The money for the equipment of 5,000 
men ? 


21345. Or for the Army Corps itself?—I think you 
must distinguish; there would probably be no gieat 
difficulty about the equipment of the small force. 


21346. I think we have had it in evidence in connec- 
tion with the Army Corps that was called out first of 
al), that there was some delay in providing the neces- 
sary outfit on account of the want of money—the money 
was not forthcoming immediately?—I do not think 
there can have been any delay in providing money for 
tthe First Army Corps, because the preparation of the 
First Army Corps was not authorised until the 22nd 
September, 1899, and by that time we could have spent 
«money on anything we pleased. 


21347. (Sir John Jackson.) It has been stated in evi- 
dence that the military authorities had not realised 
the fighting qualities of the Boers, and in point of fact 
that they calculated that the war would be over by 
“November ; did not that show something wanting on the 
part of the Intelligence Department—the fact that the 
authorities did not sufficiently realise that ?—I think 
‘the purport of my evidence in chief was that while the 
Intelligence Department was fairly well informed as to 
-the strength of the Boers, they did not fully realise 
ao fighting value and their power of endurance in the 

eld. 


21348. On that point, of course, we had had experi- 
-ence of the Boers in the previous wars, had we not P—I 
think you would probably be told—TI think there was an 
-impression—that the Boer of to-day had become from 
various reasons less formidable than the Boer whom we 
chad known in the field in former wars, but I doubt 
whether the experience of this campaign bore out that 
theory. 

21349. The experience shows they have not dete- 
-riorated P—I should say so. 


21350. We have also had it in evidence that very little 
‘money indeed was ever given to Intelligence officers for 
expenses in South Africa; do you not think that a 
bad plan?—Yes; I think probably one of the good 
results of the South African War will be that the im- 
portance of the Intelligence branch will receive greater 
‘recognition, and that it will be more liberally supplied 
with funds. I suppose you are aware that my successor 
“has improved the position of the Director-General ?- 


21351. Of course, we have heard a great deal about 
-the risk there was of precipitating a war in June, 1899; 
I understand that you are of opinion that if we had 
-spent more money and sent out considerably more men 
“in June, showing our firmness and our intention to fight 
‘if necessary, that would rather have tended to have 
smade difficulties than otherwise ?—I think it would have 
‘been likely to shipwreck the negotiations which were 
proceeding, and which we to the last hoped to be able 
to bring to a satisfactory conclusion. 


21352. (Sir John Edge.) And I suppose if we had 
-ealled out an Army Corps in June and made large pre- 
po and war had been the result, it would have 
“been said at home, in South Africa, and abroad, that 
we had precipitated the war ?—I think that is evident. 
You must remember that there was a strong feeling 
both in this country and abroad and in South Africa of 
suspicion, engendered by the Jameson Raid, and I 
-doubt extremely whether if we had gone, as I conceive, 
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prematurely, to Parliament in the month of June, 
1899, and asked for a large war expenditure, we should 
have got it. 

21353. And even if you had got it, I rather assume 
we would have given the opportunity, at any rate, to 
our enemies, of saying we had provoked the war our- 
selves ?—I think so; 1 think it would have made this 
difference—that whereas when war actually broke out 
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made a very great difference in our position, both here 
and abroad, if we had forced the pace and brought on 
hostilities sooner, we should not have had the same 
support. 

21354. Am I right in assuming that the Jameson 
Raid really made difficulties in the way of taking pre- 
cautions that might otherwise nave been taken /—I{ think 
it certainly had the effect of creating deep-seated mis- 
trust of us in the mind of the South African Republic. 


21355. If we had sent out large reinforcements to 
South Africa early in 1899, or even before that, or 
during the Bloemfontein Conference, do you not think 
the preconceived mistrust of us would have been in- 
creased /—I think so. 


21356. And the Boers by that time were practically 
ready for war; they had practically got all the guns 
except a few that were ultimately never delivered, and 
they had got their munitions?—At any rate they had 
sufficient quantities of arms and ammunition to render 
them well able to commence hostilities. 


21357. And if we had moved before the Bloemfontein 
Conference, or even during the Bloemfontein Conference 
in 1899 we might have precipitated war ?—I think so. 


21358. I do not know whether I am justified in asking 
the question, but is there any fund out of which moneys 
could be provided for the obtaining of information by 
the Intelligence Department ?—Do you mean any special 
fund outside the ordinary War Office Estimates ? 


21359. Yes?—No, I think not; the expenses of the 
Director-General’s Department would form an item in 
the War Office Vote. 


21360. Supposing a considerable amount had been 
spent in trying to obtain proper maps in South Africa— 
mapping the country—would that have appeared on the 
Estimates ?—I do not know that it would have appeared 
on the Estimates that the expenditure was incurred in 
particular for maps, but it would be shown as being 
incurred on behalf of the Intelligence Department. 


21361. The place would not have been ear-marked 
where the expenditure was incurred ?—Not necessarily. 


21362. We have heard that the officers who were sent 
out to obtain what information they could were very 
slenderly provided with money ?—Those mapping opera- 
tions were no doubt conducted on a very modest scale, 
but I do not know that anything else was proposed to 
me; it was proposed to me that we should send out 
officers, and I at once agreed to it. 


21363. I suppose if we had proceeded after the Jame- 
son Raid to any extensive mapping that might have been 
likely to be misunderstood by the Boers?—I cannot 
imagine anything that would have had a more alarming 
effect upon them than if a whole gang of Engineer 
officers had appeared in the country map making; it had 
to be done with very great secrecy, and it could not 
have been done for that reason on a large scale. 


21364. (Sir John Jackson.) The Boers’ preparations on 
the other hand, we may say clearly showed that they 
intended fighting?—I think they clearly showed they 
were prepared for a fight, but I have never been con- 


vinced—I certainly was not convinced at the time— 
that they were preparing for offensive operations. 


21365. If they were preparing for offensive operations 
it could only be against us ?—You recollect, for example, 
that the Boers acquired a certain number of very heavy 
guns—guns which afterwards became so notorious when 
they were moved about the country ; all our informa- 
tion was to the effect that those guns were for the 
defence of Pretoria, and we know—in fact, at the time 
I was shown the plans and the sketches of them—there 
were works actually constructed outside Pretoria for 
that purpose. 

21366. (Sir John Edge).—The Portuguese were not 
likely to attack them, I suppose ?—I think not. 


21367. It could only have been intended for a struggie 
with England ?—Yes. > 


21368. (Sir Frederick Darley.) If the Government in 
the month of June, or earlier in 1899, had asked Parlia- 
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ment for a considerable sum of money, oi course they 
would have had to disclose their hand, and say what 
they wanted that money for; do you not think that 
would nave been treated by the Boers as in effect a 
declaration of war against them ?—That was certainly 
my opinion, and is now. 

21369. And they would have at once sent in an ulti- 
matum, and invaded the Colonies /—At any rate it would 
have put a stop to any prospect of a successful issue tor 
the negotiations which were then proceeding. 


21370. Do you not think they would have gone further, 
and that there would have been a war actually precipi- 
tated then and there /—I put it in this way, that I feel 
sure it would have shipwrecked the negotiations, and 
that in my belief it would probably have induced earlier 
hostilities by inducing the Boers to anticipate any 
precautions we might take for securing ourselves in the 
two Colonies. 


21571. And that would have taken place before even 
the troops in India could have reached there ?—Cer- 
tainly. 

21572. So that, in point of fact, the ditticulty the 
Government was in at the time was not merely a 
question of preparing the people in this country for the 
possibility or probability of a war breaking out ?— 
That is quite true. 

213573. It has been stated here by a witness, that in 
view of that very point, the necessity of the Govern- 
ment having to go to the House to ask for a sum of 
money in order to enable them to prepare for a war 
which, in their opinion, might become necessary, there 
should be a sum always standing to the credit of the 
War Office or the Admiralty, but to be drawn upon 
only by the Cabinet, independently of Parliament, just 
as foreign nations do. How do you think that would 
work under our Constitution? The sum mentioned by 
witness was the sum of ten milloins of money ?—I 
am afraid you would not persuade the House of Com- 
mons to vote ten millions of money upon such condi- 
tions. 


21574. Still, if it could be done, it would have put 
the Government in 1899 in a very much better position 
if they had the power of preparing stores and equip- 
ment, and so forth, independently of having to go to 
Parliament for the money ?/—I cannot imagine anything 
more delightful for the Secretary of State than to be 
emancipated from the restrictions which our Parlia- 
mentary system imposes upon him. 


21375. It would have been better for the country, too, 
at that time?—It might have been better for the 
country. 


21376. (Viscount Esher.) Would it not throw much 
greater and heavier responsibility upon the Secretary 
of State and on the Government generally? For what 
you mean is, that practically you would embark upon 
hostile operations before consulting Parliament ?—I 
think that is true ; in case of operations of any magni- 
tude, the Government must have the country at its back, 
and if it has the country at its back the country will 
give it the money at once. 


21577. I think there is very little doubt that if you 
had had the sum of ten millions at your disposal during 
the months of June and July, 1899, you would have felt 
very much tempted to make the preparations which you, 
yourself, think, if made, would have precipitated the 
war /—Quite so. 


21578. I suppose that, on the other hand, there might 
be some advantage in altering the statute under which 
you have to apply to Parliament before you mobilise 
troops. I understand you would have been unable to 
carry out Lord Wolseley’s suggestion to mobilise an 
Army Corps on Salisbury Plain without complying with 
the statute?—You have to make a Proclamation of 
national emergency, and call Parliament together within 
a very few days; I forget the exact number. 


21379. Might it not perfectly reasonably occur that 
the Government might desire, even for purposes of train- 
ing, to mobilise an Army Corps, calling out the Reserves ? 
Ts it not a reasonable assumption to make that it might 
be desirable in the interests of the training of troops, 
quite apart from the question of peace or war, to call 
out an Army Corps, and mobilise it as suggested by 
Lord Wolseley, including ths/ Reserves? Under the 
present circumstances you cannot do that without calling 
Parliament together, and issuing the Proclamation to 
which you have just referred ?—That would really be 
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for the purpose of something corresponding to what we= 
call manoeuvres ? 


21580. Yes ?—Quite so ; but as you know even for man-- 
ceuvres we used to have a special Bill; 1 think now 
there is a general Bill, which was brought in in my 
time. 

21581. But it does not enable you to call out any 
proportion of the Reserve ; is not that so?—No, it does- 
not. 


21382. Would you see uny objection to empowering. 
the executive Government to do that without having 
to issue a Proclamation, «nd, if necessary, call Parlia- 
ment together?—From the point of view of the 
Army it would be a very salutary thing, but what 
makes me hesitate is, that I think you would then be 
met with the difficulty which I mentioned a moment ago- 
—the difficulty of the employers of labour; they would. 
resent very much having a man who might be spirited 
away from them, perhaps in harvest time or at some- 
other moment when he was wanted, for these military 
exercises. 


21383. What do you imagine was the reason of the- 
Statute which prevents you from calling out the Re- 
serves without calling Parliament together, and with- 
out issuing that Proclamation; was it not to tie the~ 
hands of the Executive Government ?—Yes ; to prevent 
the Executive Government from making war without 
consulting Parliament and the nation. 


21384. Do you not think that, on the other hand, . 
the natural restriction of want of money is sufficient? 
Do you think, in fact, that particular Statute is neces- 
sary ?—I think you would find it difficult to carry the- 
repealing Bill through Parliament. 


21585. If it could be carried, you would not see any~ 
harm in it ?—No. : 

21386. It is only carrying Sir Frederick Darley’s sug- - 
gestion a little further ?—Yes. 


21387. You told us yesterday that, in view of the 
possibility of hostilities, you had frequent consultations - 
with your military advisers. During those years after 
the Raid, and up to the time of the outbreak of the 
war, did you ever get from your military advisers any 
joint remonstrance for not strengthening the garrisons~ 
in South Africa?—-No; I do not think so. ‘ 


21588. You were never approached by the Com- 
mander-in-Chief and the Adjutant-General and the~- 
Quartermaster-General and the Inspector-General of 
Fortifications, and so on, with any joint representation 
that it might be desirable, in view of the facts laid 
before them by the Intelligence branch, to increase the- 
garrisons in South Africa /—I can call to mind nothing 
of the kind ; in fact, as I told the Commission when I 
came into the room this morning, I can recollect 
nothing between the Commander-in-Chief’s proposal 
of the 22nd February, 1896, when he asked for a very 
small increase of the South African garrisons, and his - 
large demand in June, 1899. 


21589. But the Commander-in-Chief and the Ad- 
jutant-General unquestionably had access to all the in- - 
formation of the Intelligence Branch >—Uundoubtedly ; 
the Director of Intelligence was one of the Commander- 
in-Chief’s subordinate officials; that is made clear by ~ 
the Rules of Procedure. 


213590. You told us you were not quite certain that: 
you yourself, personally, had seen all the correspond- 
ence that passed between the Intelligence officers in « 
Africa and the Intelligence branch in London, although» 
you told us you thought you might have seen it?—At 
any rate, I was aware of the condition of things de- 
scribed in those papers, 


21391. Of course, you have no kind of doubt that » hat 
information had been seen by the Commander-in-Qhief F ~ 
—Surely ; it was the Director-General’s business to :e- 
port to the Commander-in-Chief. 


21392. Have you any reason to suppose that, upon 
obtaining that intelligence, he had ever consulted the - 
other high military officers in the War Office with re- 
gard to the state of affairs disclosed in that informa- 
tion ?—I have no trace of any such proceeding. 


21393. If he had been impressed with the great 
seriousness of the situation, and had consulted the - 
Adjutant-General and the Quartermaster-General and 
the Ordnance Department, which one would naturally ~ 
have supposed he would have consulted under such 
circumstances, and then if they had made a joint ~ 
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erepresentation to you, would it not have con- 


siderably influenced you?—It would have con- 
-giderably influenced me, even if it had been 
a single-handed representation from the Com- 
«mander-in-Chief alone. Supposing, I mean, that 


«the Commander-in-Chief had put forward a representa- 

tion of that kind in the same way, and with the same 

, emphasis and earnestness in which he put forward 

‘his proposals for an increase of the Army in the 

Minute of February, 1896, that, of course, would have 

“been a very weighty proceeding, which would have im- 
pressed me and, no doubt, the Cabinet. 


21394. (Sir Frederick Darley.) I think you stated 
=there was no demand made by Lord Wolseley between 
1896 and 1899. Would you be good enough to 
“look at the end of Questions 8744 and 8745; I have 
~no doubt the troops mentioned there were afterwards 
-sent, but I think you will find Lord Wolseley does 
ask for troops there?— Those were the small in- 
greases to which I referred in my evidence; they were 
‘ first mentioned in Lord Wolseley’s minute in the ap- 
pendix to the minute of 1896, dealing specially with 
~the Cape, and I say that not only those increases, but 
more than those increases were granted during the two 
years which followed. 1 


21395. He sets out his minute in that answer there ; 
~in point of fact, I think the troops he mentions there 
~were sent, and he mentions a large quantity of trans- 
, port there, too?—The troops were certainly sent. 


21596. (Viscount Esher.) With regard to Sir Henry 
“Brackenbury’s representations at the end of 1899, and 
the facts disclosed there to you, I think they should 
“have been previously known, or might have been known, 
or, for all we know, were known, to the Commander-in- 
«Chief, the Adjutant-General, and the Quartermaster- 
General?—Yes; there again I give the same sort of 
answer as I gave just now. I have not a doubt that Sir 
“Henry Brackenbury’s predecessor often asked for things 
-on the estimates that he did not obtain. Naturally, the 
“heads of departments are always asking for this, that, 
and the other thing, and they do not always get what 
~they ask for; but no reasoned, comprehensive demand 
-such as that embodied in Sir Henry Brackenbury’s 
‘minute disclosing the condition of our stores and equip- 
-ment was, to the best of my belief, put forward until 
“Sir Henry Brackenbury came. 


21397. Of course, that is a very serious document? 
—A very serious document. 


21398. It is incredible that any such document could 
have been laid before you between the year 1895 and 
-the vear 1899 without your recollecting it, and there- 

fore it is obvious no such document was ever laid be- 
“fore you ?—No such document was ever laid before me. 


21399. Would you not conceive it, after all, to be 
-the duty of the principal military officers concerned 
-to make ‘themselves acquainted with a state of facts 
-such as that disclosed in Sir Henry Brackenbury’s 
memorandum ?—It is their duty} certainly; but one 
‘man will take a matter up more strenuously than 
-another. 


21400. Should the responsibility be left to one man, 
do you think?—You mean, should the responsibility 
“in a case of that kind be left to the Director-General of 
Ordnance? 


21401. Yes; does it not strike you that the state of 
‘facts there disclosed should have been known to the 
officers who were really responsible for the Army ?—- 
“In my view, the officer who is really responsible in 
-those matters is the Director-General of Ordnance. 


21402. Certainly, he is primarily responsible, but 
would it not occur to you that the Commander-in-Chief, 
for instance, if you take him as being the officer re- 

- sponsible for the whole of the Army, should make him- 
self acquainted with the condition of our armaments, 
with the equipment, and with the clothing, etc., etc., 
etc., deficiencies as to all of which were disclosed in 
that memorandum ?—You must remember that the 

- Commander-in-Chief under our system is an officer who 
has an immense amount of work—I think more work 
than he can possibly get through—thrown upon him, 
and therefore there would always be a great tempta- 
tion to an officer who was put in that position to take 
up a limited number of subjects, probably the subjects 
about which he knows most or in which he is most 
-mterested, and he will, not unnaturally, depend upon 
~the heads of departments for advice as to the rest, 


* 21403. You. must not-suppose for a moment that I 
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am imputing blame to any individual ; I am only trying 
to get at the defects of the system, and it seems to me 
that there must be some serious defects in a system under 
which a state of facts such as that disclosed in Sir Henry 
Brackenbury’s memorandum were not brought to the 
attention of the Commander-in-Chief or the Secretary 
of State between 1895 and 1899. That is my point, 
and I think you would agree with that, would you not? 
—That if you had a perfect. system administered by 
faultless people those things could not happen, but I 
doubt whether you will ever contrive a system of that 
kind. 


21404. You have had very great experience in India ; 
do you think such a state of facts could arise in India 
without its being brought to the attention of the 
Viceroy and the Government?—That is a conjectural 
question. 


21405. You can only give an opinion?—Well, the 
position in India is so different. In India you have not 
got to reckon with Parliament; that makes a great 
difference, because here we know, and every head of a 
department knows, how difficult it is to get money, and 
therefore unless a man is very energetic and very con- 
vinced, the temptation to him is to take things easily, 
and to be content with what he can get. 


21406. There was only one other question I wanted 
to ask you, because it was not made quite clear yester- 
day. I do not know whether you remember that Sir 
Redvers Buller, among several complaints he made, 
said this: “I think there should have been a considera- 
tion of the intended expedition at which the Com- 
mander-in-Chief designate should have expressed his 
views before the Army Board or the Defence Committee 
of the Cabinet, or before some board who would have 
heard what he had to say, and he would have had an 
opportunity of raising a large number of questions 
that I should have liked many times during the three 
months to raise, but I never had any opportunity.” I 
take it that it was not within the province even of the 
officers composing the Army Board to invite him to 
attend, was it, or could they have done so if they had 
wished ?—Strictly speaking, perhaps not; but I think if 
that was Sir Redvers Buller’s view the proper course 
for him to take would have been to mention it to the 
Commander-in-Chief or to me. There would have been 
no difficulty in arranging that he should meet the 
members of the Army Board. 


21407. It was open to him to suggest that he should 
be called before the Army Board if he wished to be ?— 
Of course, or before the Defence Committee of the 
Cabinet or before the Cabinet itself; if he had sug- 
gested that it would have cleared his mind and made 
his task easier that he should have a full opportunity 
of discussing these matters, that opportunity would 
surely have been given to him. 


21408. (Sir John Edge.) I am not familiar with the 
way work is done in the War Office. Would the Com- 
mander-in-Chief have any means of knowing what the 
state of the ordnance was except through the Director- 
General of Ordnance ?—So far as the War Office is con- 
cerned he would derive his information from the 
Director-General, 


21409. Would the Adjutant-General, for instance, 
know anything about the condition of the ordnance qué 
Adjutant-General ?—The Adjutant-General under the 
system which was in force at the time of which you are 
speaking had his own distinct sphere. 


21410. Quad Adjutant-General, he would know nothing 
about it?—Qud Adjutant-General, he need not know 
anything about it, but qué member of the Army Board, 
he probably would. 


21411. The same would be the fact about the Quarter- 
master-General ; qud Quartermaster-General, his own 
department would not deal with the question of 
ordnance ?—No, and he would not be the responsible 
adviser of the Secretary of State with regard to 
ordnance. 


21412. Who is the responsible adviser with regard to 
ordnance—the Director-General of Ordnance ?—Yes. 


21413. And he is the only official really who is re- 
sponsible ?—The Director-General of Ordnance shall 
be charged with supplying the Army with warlike 
stores and equipment, and he shall submit proposals 
for the annual estimates for the above services, and 
shall advise the Secretary of State on all questions 
connected with the duties of his department. (Vide 
Order in Council of 4th November, 1891.) 


21414. Do vou happen to know whether at that time 
the Commander-in-Chief could have called for a renore 
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from the Director-General of Ordnance?—That is a 


“Hie ne very important point ; the Commander-in-Chief under 

Marquis of this Order in Council which I have just quoted, exer. 

Lansdowne, cises general command over His Majesty's military 
K.G.,P.C., forces at home and abroad ; he is the principal adviser 
G.C.8.I-, of the Secretary of State on all military questions, and, 
pe ret subject to his authority, is charged with the general 
G.C.I.E. 


supervision of the military departments of the War 
Office. Now, in the view of those who were responsible 


eT RR A: for that Order in Council, that general supervision gave. 





the Commander-in-Chief the distinct right of interest- 
ing himself in the affairs of any department in the 
War Office. 


21415. Calling for a report from the head of any 
department in the War Office ?—Certainly ; and I may 
say that Lord Wolseley himself certainly understood 
that, because I have here a minute signed by him, 
dated October 4th, 1900, which runs thus: “ Director- 
weneral of Ordnance. Is it true that all further pro- 
gress in the manufacture of the 9°2-inch guns has been 
suspended for more than the last three months on 
account of changes in the construction lately deter- 
mined upon? I do not want to worry you, but I deeply 
feel our present condition as regards the armament of 
our ports and fortresses both at home and abroad.” T 
think that minute shows that the Commander-in-Chief 
had the right of calling for reports such as you. referred 
to, that he was aware of that right, and that he did, in 
fact, exercise it. 


21416. And if he was not satisfied with the papers 
that came before him from the Director-General of 
Ordnance, he could call for a further report ?—Yes, or 
if he wished to start a hare of his own, so to speak, 
he could do so. 


21417. (Sir Frederick Darley.) Is it your opinion that, 
taking all matters into consideration, including the 
natural disinclination of the Government to do any- 
thing which would precipitate war, at the time the 
wat broke out you were, under all the circumstances 
of the case, sufficiently prepared for that war?—I do 
uvt think we were; I think the operations assumed 
proportions far in excess of anything we had ever pro- 
fessed to be prepared for. : 

21418. Who, wonld you say, was responsible for that 
—what department? Is it the country itself or Parlia- 
ment?—The then Government and the Governments 
which preceded it, and Parliament, in so far as it deter- 
mines the strength of the Army to be maintained and 
the amount of our military expenditure. 


21419. In point of fact, it is the people themselves 
who were responsible for the non-preparation ?—I 
think you have had mentioned to you the often quoted 
memorandum of Mr. Edward Stanhope, laying down 
that our organisation was to proceed upon the basis of 
three Army Corps, of which two were to be composed 
of Regular troops; that has been the accepted basis 
ever since Mr. Edward Stanhope’s time; that basis 
has, I believe, been referred to in Parliament, 


21420. So that for the want of preparation, such as it 
was, it is really the people who are responsible through 
Parliament —You might put it in that way. 


21421. (Sir John Jackson.) In fact, the great disin- 
clination of the House of Commons to vote money for 
war purposes until we are absolutely at war ?—I am not 
sure that I should put it entirely on that; I think I 
should put it much more upon the fact that no one ever 
anticipated that we should have to send a field force 
of those dimensions out of this country at a few days’ 
notice, 


21422. But it is the case that for many past years 
there always has been a great disinclination to vote 
money for war purposes until we were absolutely at 
war, and then the country comes forward ?—I think 
that is true. 


21423. (Chairman.) You alluded just now to the 
minute of Mr. Stanhope, and said that it had been 
explained more than once. We have this statement 
from one witness ; he was asked: “But the minute of 
Mr. Stanhope, or the effect of that minute, was 
known,” and he answered: “ Very little, I think; I 
think I am right in saying that it was never authorita- 
tively published. It was known inside the War Office, 
but for a long time it was highly confidential ” 2_The 
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minute itself ; but Iam sure the two Army Uorps basis: 
must have been again and again referred to. 


21424. And it was based on the recommendations of 
that minute ?—-That minute was accepted by successive 
Secretaries of State. 


21425. (Chavrman.) We now get the questions with 
regard to War Office reorganisation, and in the first 
place, Isuppose, you would wish to refer to the Order 
in Council of 1895, for which I believe you were 
responsible?—I was responsible for that Order in 
Council. In reference to that I call the attention of 
the Commission to my minute written for the Cabinet on: 
the 3lst October, 1895, which I now put in:— 


MINUTE BY THE Marquis oF LANSDOWNE ON THE 31st” 
OcrosEr, 1895, as Tro War OrricE REORGANISATION. 


The scheme sketched by me in the House of Lords on. 
the 26th August may be fairly described as a compro- 
mise between two extreme views, both of which have 
been strongly urged by their supporters. 


1. It is contended that we should make a strong. 
Commander-in-Chief directly responsible to the Secre-- 
tary of State, with Heads of Departments responsible~ 
and entirely subordinate to the Commander-in-Chief. 
This is practically the existing system. 

2. The opposite view is that the Heads of the four 
great Departments should be independent of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, and that we should not give him, 
even indirectly, authority or influence which would 
impair their responsibility to the Secretary of State. 

The scheme has been exposed to a cros -fire of 
criticism from the advocates of both these views. I do: 
not think it has suffered more severely than was to- 
be expected, or that it will be necessary to alter it — 
materially. The strongest condemnation has pro- 
ceeded from a misunderstanding or misrepresentation: 
of our intentions. We have been told that we are 
attempting to place the Commander-in-Chief and the 
Heads of the four Departments in a position of. 
absolute equality, and that this is a reductio ad 
absurdwm of the principle of individual responsibility. 
A writer, to whose letter prominence was recently 
given in the “Times” newspaper, described them as 
being officials, “none of whom are to be greater or less 
than the other, none afore or after the other.” The- 
argument has been pushed home most successfully with. 
regard to the relation of the Commander-in-Chief and 
the Adjutant-General. “How,” it has been asked, 
“can your Commander-in-Chief really command,. 
how can he have any responsibility for the effi- 
ciency of the forces under him if he is_ pre- 
cluded from interference with their discipline?” It: 
was, I need not say, always our intention that the pre-- 
eminence of the Commander-in-Chief should be dis- 
tinctly recognised, and for this reason we had made- 
him the principal adviser of the Secretary of State*,. 
and given him, as such, an unlimited right of advising 
the Secretary of State upon questions arising in any o1 
the departments. In questions of discipline, as in all’ 
others, the Commander-in-Chief would, under the- 
scheme as it stands, certainly have had his say. 

The persistence with which these criticisms have: 
been repeated makes it, however, clear that in framing’ 
the actual wording of the Order in Council we must be- 
careful to preclude the possibility of any misunder-. 
standing upon this point. 

Under the draft, which was before the Committee of 
the Cabinet in August, the Commander-in-Chief was, in 
effect, charged with the whole of the duties which the 
Hartington Commission had assigned to the Chiet of 
the Staff. I attach a memorandum enumerating, in 
the words of the Commission, the duties of the Chief’ 
of the Staff, and specifying those of them which will’ 
belong to the Commander-in-Chief. 


In addition to these he will be entrusted with— 


(a) Appointments to commissions, promotions, and’ 
military honours and rewards. 

(b) The general command of the forces at home anc’ 
abroad. 

Tt would, no doubt, be possible to deprive the Com-- 
mander-in-Chief altogether of (6), and thereby to 
advance another step in the direction of the second of 
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* The Hartington Commission 


had, it will be remernbered, recommended that the Chief of the Staff should be the- 


adviser of the Secretary of State in all matters of general military policy. 
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the views indicated at the commencement of this 
memorandum,* 

This solution of the difficulty does not commend 
itself to me. I am averse to any arrangement under 
which the Commander-in-Chief would be shorn of the 
attribute which, in the eyes of the public, most contri- 
butes to the dignity of his position. What would be 
said of a Commander-in-Chief who inspects, advises, 
appoints, and rewards, but does not command? We 
should be told that, after announcing that we had 
decided not to create a Chief of the Staff, we had callea 
him into existence under another name and in the 
thinnest of disguises. 

Another suggestion has been to limit the interpre- 
tation of (b) to command of the personnel of the Army 
only, and on that ground to remove the Adjutant- 
Genera] from his place in line with the other Heads of 
Departments, and convert him into a subordinate of 
the Commander-in-Chief. This would undoubtedly 
meet the argument against divorcing discipline from 
command, to which I have referred above; but I 
should deprecate the change on the ground that it 
would make a marked and logically indefensible dis- 
tinction between the relations of the personnel and 
supply services to the Commander-in-Chief. 

It will, I believe, be safer to proceed upon a 
different line, and to frame the Order in Council in 
terms which will unmistakably show that the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, as the principal military adviser of 
the Secretary of State, is in a position different from 
that of the other Heads of Departments, a position 
giving him a general power of supervising and direct- 
ing the whole of the military work of the office. 

The necessity of some such supervising authority in 
regard to the purely military business of the office is, 
I think, obvious. The scheme of the late Government 
gave the Commander-in-Chief, as President of the Army 
Board, powers of “co-ordinating,” or in other words 
“regulating,” the work of the Military Departments. 
The Army Board has now, for reasons which I need not 
here explain, been relegated to the background, and 
will have no place in the written constitution of the 
office. But the necessity for a supervising or co- 
ordinating authority is as imperative as ever. In the 
daily business of the Military Departments, cases con- 
stantly arise, not of sufficient importance to justify a 
special reference to the Secretary of State, but requir- 
ing, because they concern more departments than one, 
the decision of an official whose authority will not be 
questioned. 

Military opinion is, moreover, unanimous in holding 
that the attempt to dissociate the Commander-in- 
Chief, even in appearance, from the control of the dis- 
cipline of the Army would be fraught with danger, and 
that no scheme will work, or be understood by the 
Army, which does not give the Commander-in-Chief an 
undoubted right of interference in questions of 
discipline. 

I therefore propose that in describing the duties of 
the Commander-in-Chief, we should lay down that he 
is to be “the principal adviser of the Secretary of 
State on all military questions, and shall be charged 
with the general direction of the Military Departments 
of the War Office.” These words seem to me amply 
sufficient for the purpose of giving the necessary 
strength to the position of the Commander-in-Chief, 
not only in regard to discipline, but in regard to all 
other military questions. 

The Heads of Departments are, I think, under the 
scheme as now revised, left with as large a measure of 
responsibility as can practically be given to them. 
Their existence will, for the first time, be recognised in 
the Order in Council, under which they will be charged 
with specific duties and required to advise the Secre- 
tary of State on all questions connected with the 
duties of their departments. This is a very con- 
siderable advance. The Order in Council of 1888, 
now in force, concentrates upon the Commander-in- 
Chief the whole of the duties of the Military Depart- 
ment of the War Office, and ignores the Heads of 
Departments, who are not even mentioned in the 
Order. There is a very general desire for a more ex- 
plicit recognition of their separate responsibility. In 
practice, no doubt, the actual distribution of the work 
has not corresponded with the Order in Council. A 
great part of his duties have, for example, been dele- 
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gated by the Commander-in-Chief to the Adjutant- 
General. This ofticer, and the other Heads of Depart- 
ments, have, moreover, had direct access to the Secre- 
tary of State, a privilege of which they have availed 
themselves very frequently during ‘recent years. In 
the written constitution ot the Department, however, 
the Commander-in-Chief is the sole recognised adviser 
of the Secretary of State upon military affairs. It is 
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this theoretical concentration that has evoked so much 97 yy, 1993, 


criticism, and supplied the Hartington Commission 
with the materials upon which to found their main 1n- 
dictment. The Press has taken up the question, anc 
members, both of the late and present Government, 
have admitted that a revision of the constitution of the 
Department was necessary. 


We are therefore, I conceive, obliged to go as far as 
we can in the direction of giving separate responsi- 
bility to the Heads of Departments. How far can we 
go? Absolute independence and complete responsi- 
bility are out of the question— 


(a) Because, in five cases out of six, more than one 
department is concerned, and responsibility: cannot 
therefore be fastened upon a single officer. The pro- 
posal to alter the armament of a fort, for example, con- 
cerns the Inspector-General of Fortifications, the 1n- 
spector-General of Ordnance, the Adjutant-General, 
and the Quartermaster-General. No one of these 
officers can be made individually responsible for the 
advice tendered to the Secretary of State ; 


(b.) Because complete responsibility implies complete 
power, and complete power implies complete control 
over expenditure. Heads of departments are, however, 
subject to the financial control of the Secretary of State ; 
of the Cabinet ; and, in the last resort, of Parliament. 


These are obvious limitations to their responsibility. 
It might, perhaps, be added that so strongly imbued 
are most soldiers with ideas of military discipline, that, 
except in very extreme cases, the head of a department 
would be reluctant to press his view of a case against 
that of the Commander-in-Chief. That this feeling exists 
is a matter of notoriety. The risk, I am satisfied, is 
not, as some critics have anticipated, that the Com- 
mander-in-Chief would be out-voted at the Army Board, 
but that the Army Board, or the departments repre- 
sented at it, would merely register the opinion of the 
Commander-in-Chief. Much would, of course, depend 
upon the character of the individuals concerned; but 


‘it would always be difficult for, say, an Inspector- 


General of Ordnance to take upon himself to thwart a 
proposal strongly advocated by the Commander-in- 
Chief, who is the source from whence flow promotio 
and appointment. 


It does not, however, by any means follow that no 


responsibility can be assigned to the heads of the 
Military Departments. Each of them is, in the first 
place, charged with carrying out the special duties 
assigned to him; executive responsibility is not im- 
paired or destroyed by general control, whether financial 
or otherwise. 


for the failure. If the troops find themselves short of 


food during manceuvres, the Quartermaster-General will’ 


be to blame. If a batch of bad bayonets are issued, or 


shells fail to explode in action, the Inspector-General’ 


of Ordinance will be taken to task. 


The Order in Council, and the Rules of Procedure, 
have been so framed as to make it understood by each 
head of a department that, as one of the Secretary of 
State’s advisers, he is responsible for warning the 
Secretary of State whenever anything affecting the effi- 
eiency of the department is, in his opinion, wrongly 
done, or left undone. 

With this object in view each head will have free 
access to the Secretary of State, as well as an oppor- 
tunity of recording his opinion upon the papers con- 
cerning his department, and of raising his voice at meet- 
ings of the Army Board or the War Office Council. 

Under such a state of things they would, I believe, 
feel a very real though limited responsibility. Such a 
degree of responsibility appears to me consistent with 
the power of general direction. which I have shown to 
be inseparable from any real command-in-chief, and, 





* It is remarkable that the present Commander in-Chief, although entrusted under the Order in Council of 1888, and 
under his Letters Patent, with the command of the forces in the United Kingdom, has no command beyond the limits of 


the United Kingdom conferred upon him. 
abroad and at: home 


72¢. 


In spite of this he exercises as a fact administrative command over the troops 


3X 


If a barrack tumbles down the Inspector-; 
General of Fortifications will know that he is responsible» 
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by common consent, essential to the efficient working 
of the military side of the Office. 
(Initialled) Ty 


31st October, 1895. 


The Commission will find in that Minute a very full 
explanation of the principles upon which the Order 
in Council of 1895 was framed. I think it would be 
bettex that I should leave that Minute in your hands, 
rather than that I should travel over the same ground 
in a statement. There is a second Minute, written, 
some time afterwards, on May 8th, 1899; it is instruc- 
tive, because it contains my impressions of the manner 
in which the system introduced in 1895 had operated 
during those four years, and I put that in. 


MINUTE BY THE Marquis oF LANSDOWNE OF 8TH 
May, 1899. 


A few days before the present Government took office 
in 1895, Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman had announced 
to the House of Commons that the retirement of His 
Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge was to take 
place on the 1st October next, and he proceeded to give 
a general indication of the arrangements which were to 
follow His Royal Highness’ relinquishment of office. 
Those arrangements were to be in accordance with the 
“main principles” of the Hartington Commission, 
which it will be remembered had advocated the abolition 
of the office of Commander-in-Chief, the distribution of 
his duties among the heads of the Military departments, 
and the appointment of a Chief of the Staff. The recom- 
mendations of the Hartington Commission had received 
considerable public support. 

Under Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s scheme 
there was to be substituted for the appointment of 
“ Commander-in-Chief,”” as it then existed, the appoint- 
ment of a “ General Officer Commanding-in-Chief ” with 
“ greatly modified functions,” and holding office for five 
years under the ordinary rules. 

The manner in which these arrangements were to he 
carried out formed the subject of considerable discus- 
sion. It was particularly desired that the Commander- 
in-Chief should be given a distinct pre-eminence with 
regard to the other members of the Army Board, and 


that he should be described as “the principal 
adviser” of the Secretary of State. The old 
title of Commander-in-Chief was accordingly re- 
tained, and it was laid down in the Order in 


Council of 21st November, 1895, that he should be 

“the principal adviser of the Secretary of State on all 

military questions, and shall be charged with the general 

Fe Se of the Military Departments of the War 
fice.” 

In order still further to secure to the Commander- 
in-Chief this power of “ general supervisicn,” it was laid 
down in the details of office procedure, shortly after- 
wards published, that “all important questions will be 
referred to the Commander-in-Chief before submission 
to the Secretary of State.” 

These regulations reserved to the Commander-in-Chief 
a far larger measure of control and authority than was 
contemplated by the Hartington Commission by the late 
Government, or by the advocates of decentralisation in 
the press. 

Of the absolute soundness of these arrangements, 
Lord Lansdowne feels no doubt. He holds strongly 
that it was essential to put an end to the old system 
under which the whole of the zesponsibility for all the 
Departments of the War Office was concentrated in the 
Commander-in-Chief. That officer, it must be remem- 
hered, is charged, not only with the general command of 
the forces at home and abroad, and with such duties 
as those of inspection, etc., but with “the preparation 
and maintenance of detailed plans for the mobilisation 
of the Regular and Auxiliary Forces, with the prepara- 
tion and maintenance of schemes of offensive and defen- 
sive operations, and with the collecting and compiling 
of military information.” The importance of these 
latter duties, which are those discharged in the armies 
of other countries by the Chief of the Staff, cannot be 
over-estimated, and, if the Commander-in-Chief is not 

relieved by such a measure of decentralisation as that 
which. is now in force, it is humanly impossible that 
they should be properly performed. 

It was for these reasons that the Cabinet decided that 
he should be referred to by heads of departments only 
in. regard to important questions. 

There is obviously some difficulty in determining what 
eases shall be regarded as falling within this category. 

A different construction micht very likely be put upon 
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the words by different Commanders-in-Chief, or difte- 
rent Secretaries of State. Lord Lansdowne, in ad- 
ministering the War Office, has endeavoured to conform 
strictly to the spirit as well as to the letter of the rules, 
and to see that others observe it; and, so far as he is 
aware, it has been observed. If there have been 
omissions, he has always been ready to support the 
Commander-in-Chief in a demand that he should be 
more fully consulted. : 

Such consultation seems to Lord Lansdowne specially 
necessary in regard to cases involving questions of dis- 
cipline. He has recently referred to a series of papers 
dealing with the most important discipline cases that 
have arisen within the last four years, and he finds*that 
in no single one of them was there any failure to refer to 
the Commander-in-Chief. The suggestion that the 
Commander-in-Chief should be given, by Order in 
Council or otherwise, a special right of intervention in 
regard to questions of discipline does not, however, 
commend itself to him. To single out one Department 
and say that in respect to it the supervision of the 
Commander-in-Chief should be of a special character, 
seems to Lord Lansdowne calculated to weaken that 
general right of supervision and title to be consulted 
in all important cases, which the- regulations, as they 
stand, already provide for the Commander-in-Chief. 

Lord Lansdowne has had under consideration the 
expediency of issuing a minute calling the attention of 
the Headquarter Staff and other officials of the War 
Office to the regulations of which he has explained the 
substance in this paper. It seems to him, however, 
that before taking a course which would be tantamount 
to a censure of those concerned for their implied failure 
to conform to the regulations, it should be shown that 
there has been a habitual departure from them. It ‘s 
not, he understands, alleged that this has been the 
case, and after consultation with the Commander-in- 
Chief he has decided not to issue such a minute for the 
present. The point will, however, be kept in view, and 
if the Commander-in-Chief will bring to Lord Lans- 
downe’s notice important cases in which there has been 
a failure to refer to him, measures will be taken to 
insure that the proper procedure shall be followed. 

Lord Lansdowne intends that this paper should remain 
on record in the War Office for the guidance and infor- 
mation of all concerned. 

8th May, 1899. 


There is also my minute of 1900, which has been taid 
before Parliament, and which the Commission has seen. 


21426. The last memorarium you spoke of was one 
which was presented to Parliament P—Yes, 


21427. Do you wish to make any further observations 
with regard to the organisation of 1895?—No. I really 
do not think I need add to those observations; I may 
say 1 remain very much of the opinion which is ex- 
pressed in those minutes. Perhaps I should say just 
one word with regard to the change in the system which 
has been introduced by my successor—the change, [ 
mean, which had the effect of altering the position of 
the Adjutant-General, Under my scheme the Adjutant- 
General was head of his own Department, and only 
under the supervision of the Commander-in-Chief. My 
successor, in deference to very strong expressions ot 
military opinion, put the Adjutant-General back into a 
position distinctly subordinate, under the control and 
not under the supervision of the Commander-in-Chief. 
My feeling about that is that while I adhere to the 
reasons which induced me to put the Adjutant-General 
in a quasi-independent position, I feel that in a case of 
that kind you cannot ignore the great weight of solid 
military opinion in favour of putting the Adjutant 
General in a different’ position from the other heads of 
Departments—in a position, namely, of more direct sub- 
ordination to the Commander-in-Chief. 


21428. But it was not a part of your scheme that the 
Adjutant-General should be forbidden access to the 
Secretary of State, as was stated?—No. I believe that 
statement was made to you in the passage to which Sir 
George Goldie called attention just now. I feel con- 
vinced that Sir Evelyn Wood misunderstood what was 
said to him by the Commander-in-Chief. Of 
course, if the Commander-in-Chief had told Sir 
Evelyn Wood that he was not to have access 
to me, the Commander-in-Chief would have been 
flagrantly violating the Order in Council, and T do 
not for a moment believe Lord Wolseley would have 
done anything of the Kina. 
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21429. (Sir George Taubman-Goldie.) This is the pas- 
sage in Lord Wolseley’s evidence which deals with this 
matter, and the answers were given partly in reply to 
Sir Henry Norman and partly in reply to myself ;— 


, 2g (Q. Sir Henry Norman.) You mentioned what I must 


call the extraordinary arrangements that prevailed 
at the War Office, that the Adjutant-General and 
the Quartermaster-General, who, in all previous times, 
had been supposed to be officers under the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, had direct access to the Secretary 
of State? (A.) Were directly under him. (Q.) Which 
has now been altered again? (A.) Yes. (Q.) But Sir 
Evelyn Wood spoke about that; he said that he 
received instructions not to go to the Secretary of 
State without your orders. Was he correct in saying 
that? Would you like me to read exactly what he said ? 
(A.) Yes, if you please. (Q.) I put to him: ‘Did I 
understand you to say that in the period between 1895 
aud 1900, though you were supposed to be more or less 
free, as a staff officer holding a very high appointment, 
to go to the Secretary of State, you did not feel yourself 
able to go, except with the sanction of the Commander- 
in-Chief ?? and his answer was: ‘I was told not to go 
by the Commander-in-Chief.’ Then I asked: ‘ Does not 
that seem one way of getting round an order?’ (A.) 
I think it is very possible that I did. I do not remem- 
ber the circumstances of having ever said those words to 
him, but it is quite possible that I did. I should think, 
if I did say it, I told him in very different words. I 
should have said it was very desirable that he should 
always come and tell me what had taken place between 
him and the Secretary of State upon any subject under 
discussion ; that it was necessary that I should know of 
any discussion that took place between the Secretary of 
State and any officers supposed to be serving under me. 
I am sure that was the way I should have put it to him. 
(Q.) He put it a little more direct? (A.) Yes. (Q. 
Sir George Taubman-Goldie.) But, as a matter of fact, 
by the Order in Council, he was under your supervision ? 
(A.) ‘Supervision’ is a curious term; I do not quite 
understand what it means. (Q.) But that weuld quite 
justify you in suggesting it to him? (A.) Yes; I was 
acting within my rights entirely” ?—I read Lord 
Wolseley’s answer as meaning that he did not admit 
having used the words which were attributed to him, 
but that he did admit having spoken to the Adjutant- 
General to this effect: ‘“ That it was very desirable that 
he should always come and tell me what had taken place 
between him and the Secretary of State upon any sub- 
ject under discussion” (I think one may fairly assume 
this refers to subjects of importance, and not to mere 
trivialities); “that it was necessary that I should know 
of any discussion that took place between the Secretary 
of State and any officers supposed to be serving under 
me. I am sure that was the way I should have put it 
to him.” I think Lord Wolseley probably told Sir 
Evelyn Wood that it was essential that he (Lord 
Wolseley) should be made aware of any important dis- 
cussions between the Adjutant-General and myself. I 
do not at all object to that, and I think that comes well 
within the Commander-in-Chief’s powers :f supervision. 


21430. When you submitted the Order in Council of 
1895 did you contemplate that you would be able to 
have confidential communications with the separate 
heads of Departments or not?—Not, if I may say so, 
behind the back of the Commander-in-Chief; but what 
I did distinctly contemplate was that upon a question, 
let us say, concerning the introduction of a new quick- 
firing gun, I should have the freest possible consultation 
with the Director-General of Ordnance, and that it 
would not be necessary, whenever a consultation of that 
kind took place, that I should ask the Commander-in- 
Chief to come into my room and hear it. 


21431. But I see in your minute of 31st October, 
1895, to which you are referring at present, you 
say: “It might perhaps be added that, so strongly 
imbued are most soldiers with ideas of military disci- 
pline, that except in very extreme cases the head of a 
Department would be reluctant to press his view of a 
ease against that of the Commander-in-Chief. That 
this feeling exists is a matter of notoriety.” And a 
little lower: “ Much would, of course, depend upon the 
character of the individuals concerned, but it would 
always be difficult for, say, an Inspector-General of 
Ordnance to take upon himself to thwart a proposal 
strongly advocated by the Commander-in-Chief, who is 
the source from which flew promotion and appointment.” 
It was on that account I asked you whether it was not 
contemplated by the Order in Council of 1895 that you 
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might feel it necessary to call upon vue or the heads of 
the great Departments in the War Office for his private 
opinion without exposing him to being in conflict with 
the Commander-in-Chief by a disclosure of his views ?— 
What was in my mind was that by confidential commu- 
nication of that kind I should get the actual mind of a 
man who was an expert in a manner in which I should 
not get it if I was only to see him in the presence of 
the Commander-in-Chief and perhaps some other senior 
officers. It is conceivable that you might have a Com- 
mander-in-Chief who had views of his own about artil- 
lery, and in such a case your ordnance expert might 
feel a certain reluctance to put forward his own views 
in the presence of his superior. 


21432. And not only perhaps in his presence, but if 
he had afterwards to report to that superior what he said 
to you and what you said to him ?—Yes. 


21433. The reporting afterwards would have very 
much the same effect, would it not?—It would not be 
quite the same thing, but I never contemplated that 
the Commander-in-Chief should be kept in the dark. 


21434. No, that is a different matter ?—It is certainly 
the case that when you have a number of these high 
officers sitting round a table they will not give you the 
same absolutely frank, unreserved opinion that they will 
when vou get them quietly into your room and talk to 
them téte-a-téte. 


21435. No; we had evidence upon that point from 
the Director-General of Ordnance, which appears on 
the notes, that at the War Office Council he might not 
be prepared to express an opinion which might not be 
shared by the President; that is natural, is it not ?— 
A great deal depends on the idiosyncrasies of the dif- 
ferent heads of Departments. 


21436. (Chairman.) I think there was also an ex- 
pression of opinion that military opinion would come 
out more distinctly in a military board witnour the 
presence of the Secretary of State?—I think that is 
likely, and it was for that reason, in order to give the 
opportunity for military opinion to form itself, that 
the Army Board was constituted. 

21437. The Army Board as under the regulations of 
1895 P—Yes. 


21438. (Viscount Esher.) Then it is the Secretary of 
State, and not the Commander-in-Chief, who imspires 
all this alarm. Is not that so?—I have a strong sus- 
picion that the Secretary of State is not so alarming 
to the military officers as one military officer is to 
another. The Secretary of State, you see, cannot 
profess to be an expert; ne is, more or less, an ignorant 
civilian, and has to gather the best information he can 
from the experts, but as between soldier and soldier 
you have one expert against another expert, or one ex- 
pert against another man who considers himself an 
expert, and that leads to reticencies and suppressions 
of opinion. 

21439. (Chairman.) Just to finish up the point you 
were speaking of before about the access of the Ad- 
jutant-General to the Secretary of State, I suppose you 
did see Sir Evelyn Wood ?—Constantly. 


21440. You are aware that there have been criticisms 
by several witnesses on the operation of the Order in 
Council of 1895 ?—Yes. 


21441. Have you anything to say with regard to 
them ?—Would you indicate the particular criticism ? 


21442. One is Lord Wolseley’s own ?—Lord Wolseley 
frankly objected to the whole system; his idea was a 
big Commander-in Chief, with all the heads of depart- 
ments under him, and I think I have said all that is 
necessary to combat that view in the minutes you have 
before you. 


21443. There were two principal points I gathered 
from his evidence which he laid stress upon, and 
one was the position of the Commander-in-Chief, 
in which he put it that he ought either to be a 
member of the Cabinet or to have entry to the Cabinet. 
That was the position he wished the Commander-in- 
Chief to have, I think ?—I know the idea of adding the 
Commander-in-Chief to the Cabinet has been advocated 
on high authority of late, but I have never believed 
that it would be a good arrangement, nor do I believe 
that except upon special occasions it is desirable 
that the Commander-in-Chief should attend Cabinet 
meetings. He may be a very distinguished soldier, 
and a very able and competent Commander-in-Chief, 
but it does not at all follow that upon administrative 
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, he is the best person qualified to put his 
uestions before the Cabinet ; on Sin words, if he 

‘es his Secretary of State with him, and gives his 
Ree ary of State a good brief, the Secretary of State, 
T believe, is more likely to carry the proposals through 
the Cabinet than the Commander-in-Chief himself. 


21444. And under the Order in Council of 1895 was 
it intended that. whenever necessary the Commander-in- 
Chief should be summoned and state his own case a 
That point was not touched by the Order in Council of 
1895. 

21445. It was not specifically touched, but was that 
underlying the essence of it ?—I do not think that point 
arises in connection with the Order in Council. 
As a matter of fact, there were occasions, although they 
were rare, on which the Commander-in-Chief did 
attend the Cabinet, and there were other occasions, less 
rare, upon which he attended the meetings of the De- 
fence Cammittee of the Cabinet. 


21446. The other main suggestion in Lord Wolseley’s 
evidence was this. I quote it in his own words: “ Make 
the Commamnder-in-Chief, as long as he is, as at the 
present moment, a non-political man, submit to Par- 
liament every year over his own signature a certificate 
to say that he, on his own responsibility, certifies to the 
country that those three Army Corps are absolutely 
complete in every store that is requisite in order to 
mobilise them at the shortest possible notice, and the 
same thing as regards the two Army Corps being ready 
for active service abroad.” What have you to say with 
regard to a certificate of that kind ?—It strikes me as 
being rather a counsel of perfection ; the certificate is to 
establish that the Army Corps are complete in every 
store and equipment—I think those were the words 
you used ? 


21447. Yes, and next day he submitted to us a rough 
draft of what he would propose as the certificate; I do 
not know whether you have seen that ?—I think [ did 
see it, but my answer to your question is that such a 
certificate to be of any real value would have to estab- 
lish that the Army Corps were complete in every store 
and equipment that might be necessary for them, no 
matter in what part of the world they might be called 
upon to serve. ‘That is one of our great difficulties; we 
do not know where our troops are likely to fight, and 
the tendency is for equipment of all kinds to be very 
highly specialised. 

21448. That is brought out in the draft certificate 
which Lord Wolseley submitted to us in these words: 
“This is to be signed once a year by the Commander- 
in-Chief of the Army; it is only a rough draft, but it 
gives the general indication of the lines upon which | 
think it ought to be done : —‘ I have the honour to report 
that the position as regards the forces which it has been 
decided we are to be prepared at all times to put into 
the field for service abroad or for home defence is as 
follows :—(1) The two Army Corps for service abroad 
are complete in personnel, equipment, and stores ex- 
cept as follows: First, any special equipment or stores 
required by the special conditions of the country in 
which they may have to operate. This cannot be pro- 
vided until that country is known ; secondly, there are 
the following deficiencies in the mem and stores re- 
quired, independent of the special equipment referred 
to above’ (and then, of course, follows statement of 
them). ‘These two Army Corps would be ready to 
embark as soon as the necessary sea transport could be 
provided for them, or so many days after the order to 
mobolise had been given.’ Or, if that was not the case 
it should be stated. ‘The three Army Corps for home 
defence are complete in personnel, equipment, and 
stores, except as follows’ (then would follow the par- 
ticulars as before). ‘These three Army Corps would be 
ready to move to their appointed stations in (so many) 
days after the order to mobilise had been given.’ To 
be signed by the Commander-in-Chief” ?—The passage 
in that draft certificate that strikes me most is that in 
which the Commander-in-Chief would make a reserva- 
tion to the effect that the Army Corps was complete in 
all except the special equipment which might be re- 
quired by the peculiar circumstances of the country in 
which the troops were to serve. Look what an enormous 

loophole that would leave. As I was on the point of 
seying, the tendency is to specialise equipment very 
highly indeed; you have different clothes, different 
wagons, different equipment of all sorts according to the 
country in which hostilities take place. Now, 
if the Commander-in-Chief’s certificate left that loophole 


q 
own case 


it seems to me to follow that the certificate would not be 
of any very great value. You might find that you 
wanted your Army Corps for service in some country 
in which equipment of a highly specialised kind was 
required, and that equipment would not be forth- 
coming. 

21449. But it would not be forthcoming under any 
system, would it?—Well, but does the Commander-in- 
Chief’s certificate advance you beyond the point where 
you are now? 

21450. I understand it would advance you in this re- 
spect, that the chance of deficiencies in stores, such as 
were brought out by Sir Henry Brackenbury in 1899, 
would be guarded against in that case?—I doubt 
whether it would really protect you. On the other 
hand, it seems to me to be too great a power to, put 
into the hands of the Commander-in-Chief. You put 
him in the position of being at any moment able to 
refuse to sign this certificate, and thereby forcing 
the Secretary of State for War to go to Par 
liament with an admission that things are not as 
they should be. I think that would be likely to create 
very inconvenient relations between the Secretary of 
State and the Commander-in-Chief, and I should prefer 
to leave matters as they are. 


21451. Then what is the position as they are? The 
Secretary of State makes his statement once a year, In 
which he takes upon himself practically to give the 
certificate which is proposed here, because he states to 
Parliament that the Army equipment is adequate ?—I 
do not think you can divest the Secretary of State of his 
responsibility. 

21452. That responsibility is on the Secretary of 
State now?Yes, and all the certificates in the world 


wiil not relieve the Secretary of State of his final re- 


sponsibility. 

21453. That is distinctly the responsibility of the 
Secretary of State that he does give what amounts to a 
certificate each year in his statement on the Army 
Estimates ?/—I should say that there is an unwritten 
certificate to the effect that all has been done that can 
be done within the bounds of financial possibility. 


21454. And at any rate, if anything turns up after-_ 
wards, it is the Secretary of State who is responsible for 


that omission ?—If anyone has to be hung, it must be 
the Secretary of State. 

21455. (Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal.) And this 
would be a certificate by the Commander-in-Chief that 
the Secretary of State was correct in making his state- 
ment; he would be an auditor really, in a sense ?—There 


is just one other point about that certificate which I 


think is worth considering. Does not the idea of the 


certificate proceed upon the assumption that you can 


conceive finality in these questions of arms, equipment, 
and so on? Now my experience taught me that there 
was no such thing as finality, and that the equipment 


which was thought good one year was voted to be out 


of date the next year, and soon. Let me give you just 
one illustration of the kind of thing I mean; although 
we had not any large reserves of clothing, we had a 
very considerable quantity of it in store, and we were 
immensely proud of ourselves because we decentralised 
our so-called reserves of clothing. You had all thesrc 
suits of khaki drill, or whatever the material was, 
bound up in nice little bundles at the depdts; the 
reservists were to come in, take down their bundles, 
and go away on board ship, and nothing could have 
been more admirable than this arrangement. At the 


very last moment my military advisers came to me — 
and told me that the material was wrong, that they 


must have khaki serge, and all these elaborate pre- 
cautions proved to have been more or less useless. We 
had to go to the trade under tremendous pressure to 


get this material made, with the result that there was 


delay and confusion. 

21456. (Chairman.) Do you think that was one of the 
preparations which were in abeyance pending the money 
being voted P—No, it was really an after-thought that 
serge and not drill was the proper material. 

21457. I know it came pretty late, but I think it was 
included in preparations ?P—I do not know the exact 
date, but my point is that it was a sudden change. 


21458. (Sir George Taubman-Goldie.) I should like to. 


ask a question upon that; a suggestion of that sort 
would come from the principal medical officer of the 
Army, no doubt, and we have it in evidence that it came 
from him ?7—It would come from him. 
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21459. Under the system of a permanent Army Board 

on which he sat, would not questions of that sort natur- 

ally come up for discussion during peace time /—There 

was an Army Board, and I do not see why this question 

should not have been brought before it; 1t did, in fact, 
‘come before it on the 31st August. 


. 21460. Your Army Board, under the name Mobilisa- 
tion Committee, only began to sit in June?—I have 
something to say about that presently. 

_ 21461. What I want to get at is this, that so far as 
we know there was no such Board permanently in exist- 
ence beforehand ?—There was the original Army Board, 
consisting of the four heads of Departments and the 
Commander-in-Chief, and there was nothing to prevent 
the Director-General of the Army Medical Department 
from going to anyone he pleased—for instance, he 
‘might have gone to the Director-General of Ordnance 
or to the Commander-in-Chief, and said to him: “ Now 
for this climate in which we are going to fight we want 
serge instead of drill,” and the question might then 
have been brought before the Army Board. 


21462. There is rather a difference between a man 
doing that on his own initiative and a Board meeting 
round a table, and men bringing up suggestions to the 
Board from week to week?—Would your point not 
-rather be that the Director-General of the Army 
Medical Department ought to have been a member of 


the Board ? 


21463. And that the Board should have met regu- 
larty during peace time; there are two suggestions P— 
The Board of which I speak did meet perhaps not regu- 
larly, in peace time. The Director-General of the 
Army Medical Department was not a member of it. 


however. 


21464. We have it in evidence that the Army Board 
at present meets very seldom, practically only for the 
‘discussion of the Estimates, and I think that was per- 
haps so in the last year of your tenure of office ?—I 
do not know how often they met. I do not know 
whether I ought not perhaps to qualify what I said a 
moment ago—the Army Board under the Order in 
Council had not the right of initiative, and 
therefore, strictly speaking, the Director-General of 
‘Ordnance might have conceived that he had no right to 
pring up any subject at the Army Board. On the other 
-hand, of course, if a representation had been made te 
him by the Director-General of the Medical Department 
he could have come either to the Secretary of State or 
to the Commander-in-Chief with a proposal to refer the 
question to the Army Board, or he might have started a 
paper on the matter, which would have come to me. 


21465. My only suggestion is that when men have 
the habit of meeting together regularly, they much more 
naturally take up topics, and topics much more naturally 
occur to them than might occur to an individual who is 
not in the habit of meeting his colleagues to discuss 
questions P—I entirely agree with you as to the ad- 
vantage of frequent meetings. 


21466. (Chairman.) There is just one other point you 
‘mention in your précis before we come to the Boards, 
about a statement by Sir Ralph Knox, that the 
authorised procedure was departed from; what do 
you say to that ?—I do not know whether he gave you 
‘any particular instance. I know Sir Ralph Knox did 
rather resent the manner in which business was some- 
‘times ‘transacted directly between the high military 
officers and the Secretary of State. His reason no doubt 
was this, that according to the strict procedure, if an 
official proposal is put forward by one of the heads of 
Departments, the paper ought to go through the Per- 
manent Under-Secretary, in order that it may be regis- 
tered and not lost sight of, and there is an inconveni- 
ence when the head of a military Department takes a 
sshort cut and does business with the Secretary of State 
direct. I quite understand Sir Ralph Knox, as an old 
and experienced official chafing a little at the idea that 
direct communications went on. 


21467. (Viscount Esher.) Verbally ?—Verbally, yes. 
On the other hand, I think it would be most unfortunate 
if anything was done to prevent or discourage high 
military officials from going freely to the Secretary of 
State, and certainly in my time whenever those dis- 
cussions—those personal communications—led to a re- 
sult or to the formulation of a proposal, we always 
treated the proposal officially, and made an official 
paper of it, and got it back, so to speak, into the 
official groove. There may have been cases, and I be- 
lieve there were sometimes, where the regular procedure 
‘was not followed as strictly as it might have been, and 
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the result, of course, was a certain amount of incon- 
venience. 


21468. (Chairman.) Of course, as long as the minutes 
were recorded eventually, the Parliamentary Under- 
Secretary’s position was perfectly secured ?—Perfectly. 


21469. (Sir George Taubman-Goldie.) In answer to 
Question 1323, Sir Ralph Knox said he always under- 
stood there could be no objection to verbal interviews, 
but he goes on to say, and 1 had better read the words: 
“T do not know whether you know the location of the 
War Office, but the Commander-in-Chief has a room 
adjoining that of the Secretary of State practically, with 
a door into it, and they are in constant communication 
with one another, and of what verbally passes there is 
no record whatever; and so with regard to the other 
officers; say the Director-General of Ordnance would 
go into the Secretary of State’s room, as a matter of 
course, and discuss many questions with him. That I 
always understood there could be no objection to; I 
mean if the Secretary of State wants to see any officer 
of his Department he sees him, but when the question 
takes the form of the litera scripta, whatever discussion 
may have taken place, there ought to be a written de- 
cision upon it, and that ought to be submitted through 
the Under-Secretary of State, I think, without question. 
It was constantly occurring that decisions were obtained 
direct by the heads of different Departments on their 
ex parte statement by the Secretary of State” 7—With- 
out knowing what particular occasions he referred to, it 
is very difficult to answer that question; at any rate, I 
think he was right in principle as to the procedure. At 
the same time, it was a procedure that need not always 
be followed to the letter. 


21470. May we not take it that it would be a serious 
disadvantage to the Secretary of State if he could not 
have conversation with the leading experts in the War 
Office without the necessity of having to record all that 
is saidP—A serious misfortune, and I would even go 
further, and say that even communication by the litera 
scrinta, so long as it was informal and confidential, was 
jn many cases very desirable. 


(After a short adjournment.) 


21471. (Chairman.) (To the witness.) The remaining 
head of your evidence is with regard to the consulta- 
tive bodies within the War Office. There were some 
changes introduced in respect to those in 1895 ?—That 
is so; when I took office I found that there were in 
existence—first, a War Office Meeting which used to be 
convened by the Secretary of State, and at which the 
heads of departments, military and civilian, were pre- 
sent; it met rarely, and, in fact, I do not think it is 
too much to say that at that time those meetings had 
almost fallen into desuetude. Besides that there were 
what were known as Adjutant-General’s Meetings ; 
they were meetings attended by the Adjutant-General 
and the three other great military heads. These 
meetings were not recognised by the constitution 
of the War Office, and I think they may be regarded 
as having, to some extent, grown up in consequence 
of the somewhat special condition of the War Office at 
that time, when the Duke of Cambridge was Com- 
mander-in-Chief. The Duke of Cambridge gave a great 
deal of attention to certain parts of the business, and 
not so much to others, and the Adjutant-General con- 
sequently acquired a position of special authority 
in the office. It was his habit to convene his military 
colleagues, and to confer with them as to various ques- 
tions as they arose. I thought the arrangement a bad 
one, partly because it had no place in the constitution 
of the office. It was an irregular arrangement, because, 
when Lord Wolseley succeeded the Duke of Cambridge 
as Commander-in-Chief, it was quite clear that he would 
expect to have a voice in deliberations of that kind. 
I therefore regularised the matter by creating the Army 
Board, which consisted of the Commander-in-Chief and 
the four other military heads. 


21472. That was what you called the Army Board 
under the 1895 organisation ?—Yes ; the original Army 
Board, we might call it, to distinguish it. 


21473. Because. that was not the Army Board of 
which we had the Minutes during the war?—No; that 
is a different body. 


21474. It has been rather difficult to carry the nomen- 
clature out, but the Army Board under the 1895 Order 
is the one you are now talking of ?—I would call it. for 
the sake of convenience, the origimat Army Hoard ; we 
constituted that Army Board and abolished the Adju- 
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The Right tant-General’s Meetings, and we gave, under the Rules 
Hon. the of Procedure which you have had before you, a recog- 
Marquis of nised position to the War Office Council. With regard 
Lansdowne, to the original Army Board, we restricted its functions 


K.G., P.C., +9 the consideration of the Estimates, to the considera- 
G.C.S.L, i f promotions, and, thirdly, to the consideration of 
, tion of p ds F 
G.C.M.G., ich matters as might be referred to it by the Secre- 
ae tary of State. Those were the changes made in 1895. 
27 Mar. 1903. 21475. You had besides that a War Office Council, 


had you not?—Yes; I think I mentioned that: 
the old War Office Meeting which had existed since 
Lord Cardwell’s time was for the first time given a 
position in the constitution of the War Office. 


21476. Under the presidency of the Secretary of 
State ?—Under the presidency of the Secretary of State. 


21477. But at that council all the subjects of dis- 
cussion were arranged by the Secretary of State ?— 
Yes; the Secretary of State’s practice was to reserve 
for consideration by the War Office Council any ques- 
tions with regard to which it seemed to him desirable 
that there should be deliberation and discussion. It 
met, not at regular intervals, but when it was convened 
by the Secretary of State, and there was usually an 
agenda with précis of the matters coming up for dis- 
cussion. A note was taken by the Permanent Under- 
Secretary of State; the decision was reserved for the 
Secretary of State, who afterwards announced it. 


21478. No individual member had any initiative ?— 
No; but if any individual member desired to bring 
a matter before the War Office Council, he certainly 
would not have been denied the opportunity of doing 
so. 


21479. He had to communicate privately with the 
Seeretary of State, I suppose ?—He would have come to 
me, and said, “It might be desirable that this matter, 
which concerns two or three different departments, 
should be debated at the War Office Council.” 


21480. And do you defend that position?—I think 
so; I think practically it left any one free to originate a 
discussion, 1f they desired to do so. 


21481. You are aware that a Committee sat under 
Sir Clinton Dawkins, which examined into that matter, 
and they reported that there should be a board prac- 
tically on the same lines, but the members of the board 
should be empowered to bring before it any important 
question affecting their department, and the board as 
a whole should consider and decide any proposal sub- 
mitted to it, subject to the approval of the Secretary 
of State ?—I see no objection to that. 


21482. You see no objection; but I understood you 
to say, from your previous answer, that you thought 
the other arrangement a satisfactory one?—My sug- 
gestion was that, under the other arrangement, vir- 
tually there was no reason why any member should 
not bring forward a subject if he chose. 


21485. You think the Secretary of State would never 
have exercised a veto at the preliminary stage, and pre- 
vented a member from bringing up a subject ?—I do 
not think I should have exercised such a veto unless 
it had seemed to me that the subject had not yet arrived 
at the point where a general discussion was called for. 


21484. Still, the other system preserves the inde- 
pendence of members rather more?—Yes; it has that 
advantage. 


21485. There may be an argument for it on that 
ground ?—I think so. 


21486. And it has been adopted?—It has been 
adopted, I believe, both in the case of the War Office 
Council and the Army Board. 


21487. At any rate, I am looking just now at the 
War Office Council; we had it from Sir Edward Ward 
that that had been adopted by the present Secretary 
of State ?—I believe so. 


21488. Then, with regard to the Army Board, the 
Army Board in the war was a different organisation, 
was it not, from what you have been describing ?— 
The new Army Board, which is a convenient way of 
describing it, came into existence in this manner: 
There was already, as part of the machinery of the 
War Office, a Committee for Mobilisation, which was 
supposed to be assembled whenever there was war. 
The Committee consisted of 19 members, and it became 
apparent at the very outset that that body was not a 
well-composed body for the purpose of dealing 
sxpeditiously with the kind of points which 
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arose from day to day. I therefore substituted 
for it a Board comprising the old Army Board 
—that is the Board consisting of the Commander- 
in-Chief, the Adjutant-General, the Quartermaster- 
General, the Inspector-General of Fortifications, and 
the Director-General of Ordnance, with the addition of 
the Accountant-General and the Assistant Under- 
Secretary of State. I made those additions because I 
thought it extremely desirable that the soldiers should 
have, so to speak, in their pocket two members of the 
permanent civilian staff of the War Office, who would 
be able to tell them, the one about the back history of 
any question that might come up, and the other about 
its financial aspects. That body met constantly, and 
I believe you have seen its minutes. I have always 
thought that it did its work extremely well, and that it 
was a valuable addition to the machinery of the War 
Office at such a time. 

21489. We had it, too, from, I think, both sides, that 
the civilian members whom you added to the Council 
took the part which you intended them to play—that 
they did not interfere with the military discussion of 
the matter, but gave their advice on the other branches 
of the subject ?—-Quite so; I think that really was a 
good illustration of what I have always regarded as 
the right mode of conducting business in the War 
Office, viz., that the soldiers and civilians should, as 
far as possible, sit side by side, and not occupy dif- 
ferent branehes of the office, and occupy their time in 
controversies with one another. 


21490. At the same time, what I meant rather by 
my observation was that it did not interfere with the 
principle that the Army Board, as so constituted, could 
express the distinctively military opinion, while the 
War Office Council, with the Secretary of State at its 
head, was more representative of the whole War Office ? 
—Quite so; the two civilians were present more as 
assessors, if I may say so. 


21491. And, therefore, the Army Board, as so con- 
stituted, did represent the collective military opinion 
of the War Office ?—Yes. 


21492. And that you consider an advantage 2—I do. 


214935. Do you think that that still continues under 
the present system ?—I can speak with much more 
knowledge of what the system was in my time than of 
what it is now. 


21494. I am speaking now of the present system after 
the Order in Council of 1901, and, of course, I do not 
ask you to speak to that with any detailed knowledge, 
but I only ask you whether you think that still con- 
tinues or whether you are of opinion that it should 
continue ?—Is it not the case that the Army Board still 
exists, but with the addition of one or two more civilian 
members ? 


21495. We have :nad evidence to this effect, that the 
Army Board does still exist, but the principle being 
that the War Office Council now has regular weekly 
meetings, the Army Board has dropped into the back- 
ground and only meets very occasionally, and prin- 
cipally for the consideration of the Estimates. And ali 
that I wanted to get from you was that there being that 
difference between the War Office Council and the Army 
Board, the latter gives essentially the collective mili- 
tary opinion of the War Office ; it is of great importance 
that that board should not drop into the background, 
but should meet on the same class of subjects as they 
dealt with during the war, and present to the War 
Office Council and the Secretary of State the collective 
opinion of the military members of the War Office ?— 
Yes, it seems to me that that would be desirable. The 
question is, I suppose, whether the additional import- 
ance which has been given to the War Office Council, 
on which all the military heads of departments have 
a place, might not be considered as compensating for 
any diminution of authority in the Army Board. 


21496. It seems to me, with all deference, that it is 
a matter of definition of duties, and that the history 
of the different boards in the War Office rather bears 
that out, but if the War Office Council] took up matters 
which were not aistinctively matters of mikitary 
opinion, and the Army Board those which were dis- 
tinctively of military opinion, there might be a line 
of division drawn ?—Yes. 

21497. Do you not think that would be a very desir- 
able process in the organisation of the office?—Do I 
understand your suggestion to be that the military 
heads should be given an opportunity of formulating 
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their policy in consultation before that policy comes up 
for consideration in the War Office Council ? 


21498. On matters of purely distinctive military 
policy /--Yes, i do not disagree with that. 


21499. You see we have had previously mentioned 
a representation from the late Commander-in-Chief that 
he ought as Commander-in-Chief to have the position 
of putting forward a military policy even before the 
Cabinet, and I am suggesting to you that in the War 
Office the collective opinion of the Army Board was 
proved in the war to be of very great utility when 
brought out by meetings of the Army Board ?—Yes, 
and I see from a note that I have here that under the 
present constitution of the Army Board the board is 
free to consider any important subject which the Com- 
mander-in-Chief or the head of the military depart- 
ment may desire to bring forward for discussion. 
Therefore I take it that they have that opportunity 
now. 


21500. They had the opportunity, but according to 
the evidence we had, I think, from the Commander-in- 
Chief himself, the Army Board very seldom meets ?— 
That, I think, would be unfortunate. 


21501. (Sir Frederick Darley.) Who would convene 
the Army Board?’—The Commander-in-Chief. 

21502. (Chairman.) What is your opinion generally 
with regard to the advantages of these boards ?—I think 
the Commission will have gathered from what I have 
said that I attach great importance to the practice of 
consultations round a table between the soldiers and the 
civilians in the War Office. The soldiers are at a dis- 
advantage in two respects; in the first place a good 
many of them, the men who come into the office and 
take up a five years’ appointment, cannot know the 
back history of the questions that come up—it is im- 
possible that they should—and it is of very great ad- 
vantage to them to have by their side men who have 
passed years in the office, and who know what has taken 
place with regard to the different cases, who know 
what the difficulties are «nd whether there are pitfalls 
which have previously been discovered, and which it is 
desirable to avoid. ‘Then very often, but certainly not 
always, the soldiers have not quite a sufficient appre- 
ciation of financial difficulties; I have known some 
soldiers who were excellent financiers; others are a 
little inclined to take the line of saying “It is our 
business to tell you what the Army wants, and it is 
your business to find the money.” Then with regard 
to the value of these boards as a means of bringing the 
heads of departments together: I think there is a great 
deal to be said from that point of view in their favour. 
You have constantly in the War Office cases which con- 
cern not one department of the office, but more depart- 
ments than one, and if each head goes his own gait and 
deals with the subject off his own bat, there obviously 
must he a great deal of confusion, a confusion that can 
be avcided if the heads of departments are brought 
together in consultation ; therefore, upon the whole, I 
am strongly in favour of meetings of this kind. On the 
other hand, I sometimes think that people are inclined 
to run away with the idea that a board is a panacea 
for all Army troubles; there is a sort of idea that if 
you have a board of seven people the opinion of that 
board is seven times as valuable as the opinion of a 
single man; but, of course, I need not remind th- 
Commission that the heads of the great military depart- 
ments owe their position to the fact that thev are 
experts in their own line. Their opinion as exnerte 
with regard to their own particular department is, of 
course, of first fate value, but it does not at all follow 
that you would get a better opinion, let us say, about 
a question of fortress armament from a board of five 
or six members than you will get from the one man 
who has made the question of fortress armament his 
special study. 

21503. No, but on the other hand, if you want the 
general military opinion of the War Office, the mere 
fact that the heads of departments are experts in their 
own line would make the opinion of the board a more 
complete opinion than the opinion of each individually ? 
—That would be true with regard to matters which, 
like many War Office matters, concern not one depart- 
ment but two or three. 

21504. That is what I mean?—Yes. 

21505. The last heading you gave us was about any 
measures taken between 1895 and 1899 for increasing 
the strength of the Army? —I thought it perhaps 
worth while to remind the Commission that during 
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those years 
efficiency of 
a complete 


something was done to increase the 
the Army. I do not profess to give 
catalogue, but I would say in the 
first place, that during our first two years the 
greater part of our time was taken up in fighting 
for the existence of a short service system. I daresay 
you will remember what a campaign was directed in 
Parliament and in the Press against that system. 
Lord Wolseley and I spent a good deal of our time in 
preparing the case for the defence, which I am glad 
to say we were able to maintain successfully. During 
the time when I was at the War Office, amongst other 
things, we increased the strength of the home battalions 
by 80 men per battalion; we very largely increased 
the field artillery (that is a point which has already 
been mentioned), and supplied it with a quick-firing 
gun ; we rearmed the Army with a new rifle. 

21506. (Chairman.) With the quick-firing gun ?— 
Yes, there is great difference of opinion as to what is a 
quick-firing gun, but with a gun that in point of 
rapidity of fire was, I believe, as good as any gun at 
the time in use upon the Continent, and far better than 
any gun with which the artillery had yet been supplied. 


21507. (Sir George Taubman-Goldie.) The 15-pounder ? 
—Yes; we carried through a large scheme for re- 
arming our fortresses, superseding the obsolete muzzle- 
loaders, with which many of them were equipped ; 
we added considerably to the barrack accommodation 
throughout the country; we purchased the great Salis- 
bury Plain manoeuvring ground; we passed a Bill for 
facilitating the holding of manoeuvres; we also passed a 
Bill to which I have made reference already for the 
creation of a special service reserve for minor expedi- 
tions ; we improved the pay of the soldier by putting an 
end to the grocery stoppage ; we did a good deal towards 
supplying rifle ranges and increased reserves of ammuni- 
tion; and, altogether, I am inclined to believe that 
Lord Wolseley was not far off the mark when he said 
in that minute of January, 1900, that the Army which 
we sent to South Africa was a better found and a 
better equipped Army than had ever been sent from 
these shores before. 


21508. (Sir John Jackson.) Does a soldier now get his 
pay without any stoppages?—We did away with what 
was called the grocery stoppage; I think the effect of 
that was to add 3d. to the soldiers’ pay, but that left 
certain other stoppages, and I think I am right in 
saying that under Mr. Brodrick’s present scheme those 
have all disappeared, and the soldier’s pay has been very 
considerably raised. 


21509. (Chairman.) Is there any other point you wish 
to record ?—I think not. 


21510. There is one matter which I should like just 
to mention, and that is the question of the relations 
between the War Office and the Treasury; we have 
had a certain amount of evidence on the subject. Sir 
Evelyn Wood and Mr. Marzials both spoke to it, and, as 
I understood it, if a proposal involving expenditure is 
brought up by any Military Department of the War 
Office it goes to the finance side first to be discussed ?— 
Yes. 

21511. And then it is submitted to the Secretary of 
State ?—It goes to the Finance Department, and then, 
if the Finance Department objects to it, or cuts it about, 
the Military Department concerned is given an oppor- 
tunity of saying what it has to say in defence. I think 
that was a change introduced while I was at the War 
Office ; the soldiers used to complain that their schemes 
were torn up by the financial critics, and that they had 
no more to say. 


21512. So that they got a second hearing ?—Yes, 


21513. And then it goes to the Secretary of State ?— 
Yes. 


21514. And if he approves it then goes to the 
Treasury ?—If he approves, and the proposal is one for 
a service for which Paruament has provided money, 
then the expenditure may go on at once, 


21515. Without reference to the Treasury P—Without 
reference to the Treasury; but if no funds are available 
out of the particular subhead, then it has to go to the 
Treasury. 


21516. That is any expenditure which has got to be 
met out of the provision for the year?—Yes. Then any 
larger proposals, involving a large outlay, would have 
to be dealt with either by a Supplementary Estimate 
or on the Estimates «* the next fizancial year, and ip 
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both those cases, of course, the Treasury has to be 


consulted. ; 

21517. What we were told was that in that, case the 
representative of the War Office in any discussion with 
the Treasury was the financial side of the War Office p— 
The inference being that the soldier had no opportunity 
of defending his own proposal ? 


21518. Exactly P—I do not think that is the case, but, 
of course, these points which are discussed between the 
Treasury and the War Office between Estimates, during 
the course of the year, as a rule are comparatively minor 
points, and I have never heard that the Treasury was 
unfair to the War Office; on the contrary, although 
their business is to criticise, I have never heard that 
their criticism was unfairly exercised. 


21519. Or sums refused unfairlyP—If they were so 
refused it would always be open to the Military Depart- 
ment to go to the Secretary of State and move him. to 
take up the cudgels for that particular proposal. 


21520. That is what I wanted to come to; that would 
be the next step ?—Yes. 


21521. And I suppose in the case of new expenditure 
affecting the Estimates of the next year, especially if it 
was of importance, that would always be the case; it 
would be for the Secretary of State to deal directly 
with these matters ?—Yes; proposals of that kind would 
be considered by the Secretary of State with other 
proposals when the Estimates came up for his considera- 
tion, probably in the month of October or November, 
and then the final discussion would be between the 
Secretary of State and the Chancellor of the Exchequer ; 
the two would probably try to arrive at an agreement 
as to the sum to be taken in the year’s Estimates, and 
if the two could not agree there would be a reference 
to the Cabinet. 


21522. And the final discussion would rest with the 
Cabinet ?—That is so. 


21523. I think it was suggested in one answer that, the | 


Treasury might, or the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
might. define a certain sum within which the War Office 
must keep their proposals, in which case there would 
have to be a discussion, I suppose, in the War Office itself 
as to the particular heads, and the way in which the 
particular heads might have to be cut down ?—The first 
question that would have to be decided would be whether 
the Secretary of State would accept that particular 
sum ; he might accept a decision from the Cabinet that 
the Estimate he had put in was to be reduced, and it 
might be left to him to decide how that reduction should 
be effected. 


21524. He would generally put in an Estimate based 
upon separate provisions for the separate heads, would 
he?—Yes; in discussion with the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer and the Cabinet he would certainly be ex- 
pected to explain how his total was divided among the 
different heads of expenditure. 


21525. And if the decision was against him, and the 
sum total was cut down, would it rest with him to 
distribute it among the heads?—It might do so, be- 
cause from the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s point 
of view if he got the reduction it would not signify 
very much to him whether he got it at one point or 
another, but the Chancellor of the Exchequer or the 
Cabinet might indicate to the Secretary of State that 
in their opinion the War Office proposals with regard 
to certain Departments were justified, but that they 
were not equally justified in the case of another. In 
that case the reduction would have to be made, not 
over the whole surface of the Estimates, but upon 
the particular items which had not been accepted by 
the Secretary of State’s colleagues. 


21526. If they decided upon one particular point no 
doubt that would be so; if they decided on it generally 
it would rest with the War Office to distribute ?—I am 
bound to say that in my experience the process of in- 
sisting upon a reduction en bloc has not been resorted 
to. JI have always found the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer ready to discuss with me on their merits the 
particular details of the War Office proposals. 


21527. If ne took exception to one particular head, 
would ane military member concerned in that particular 
head have any opportunity of representing the great 
importance, in his opinion, 6f the expenditure which 
had been proposed ?—Certainly, because in all these 
discussions the Secretary of State is briefed by his 
military advisers; all these points are very tookttay 
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points, and it is absolutely necessary that he should ‘be 
convinced by his military advisers and supplied by them 
with the most cogent arguments producible. 


21528. And you would have consulted the particular 
military member on a matter of that kind ?—Certainly, 
from the first; and if I found I could not get what I 
wanted from the Cabinet, I should go back to my mili- 
tary adviser and say, ‘I am very sorry you have asked 
for so much; all I can do for you is a smaller sum.” 


1529. Would not the opinion of the Army Board be 
very useful on a matter of that kind ?—On some matters 
I think it would be. 


21530. As giving a cor-relative importance to the 
various subheads?—Yes, but we really did get that, 
because the War Office Estimates were always discussed 
at my table in the presence of the military heads, and 
therefore I had a very fair opportunity of judging. 
of the relative importance of the proposals, 


21531. That is in the Council P—In the Council. 


21532. But, of course, it is possible that the military 
opinion might be expressed more freely in the Army 
Board, where the Secretary of State was not present P— 
I never found that the soldiers were very diffident in 
expressing their opinion. 

21533. Does that give a full description of the rela- 
tions between the War Office and the Treasury P—I think 
that is all I can suggest on the subject. 


21534. (Viscount Esher.) That lump sum proposal the 
Chairman has alluded to just now, in point of fact, was 
made by Lord Randolph Churchill at the time of his 
retirement /—Yes ; he said, take off half a million. 


21535. And do what you like with it P—Yes. 


21536. And it was on the objection taken by the. 
Secretary of State for War that Lord Randolph Churchill 
retired from office ?—That is right. 


21537. (Chairman.) Have you anything to say about 
the contract system ?—I am afraid I can tell you very 
little about that; of course, as you know, a large: 
number of the contracts are made locally by the Generals 
in the Districts. The larger contracts are made in the 
War Office. The military head of the Department is- 
consulted, the Finance Department is consulted, and 
then, as you are aware, there is an official called the 
Director-General of Contracts, who deals with those 
questions, and they come for examination in the 
Financial Secretary's Department, who refers to the 
Secretary of State when necessary. 

21538. In your experience, do you think it works for 
economy and also for efficiency as it has been worked in 
the War Office P—I think so. 


21539. I am speaking now of the home system P— 
Yes; I have no reason to say the contrary. 


21540. Of course, in the case of the war, the con- 
tracts out in South Africa were on a different footing P— 
They were all made locally, and about a great many of 
them we heard nothing until afterwards. — 


21541. You could not from the War Office exercise any 
control?—I think not; we had hardly any means of 
judging what the fair price for mules or wagons or 
things of that kind on the spot would be. ; 


21542. And, at any rate, you are not in a position to 
speak of them in any way ?—TI am afraid not. 


21543. There is only one other matter I should like 
to ask you a question about, and that is with regard 
to the Imperial Yeomanry; that, of course, was a new 
departure at the beginning of the war P—Quite new. 


21544. The particular point I wanted to ask was that 
there seemed to be some impression that they did not 
receive quite the encouragement when they first offered’ 
their services that they were entitled to expect ?_T do 
not think they can complain of any want of encourage- 
ment from me or from Mr. Wyndham, who was Under- 
Secretary of State. It was an audacious innovation,. 
and we should not have made it if we had not been pre- 
pared to give it every encouragement in our power. 


21545. Prior to the application of Lord Chesham and 
Lord Valentia, Colonel Lucas, in the early days of 
October, approached the War Office, but he had an 
answer, I understand, from General Borrett that there 
was no intention whatever of employing Yeomanry, and 
three weeks afterwards it was decided that the Yeo- 
manry forces should be employed ?—General Borrett was 
in. a comparatively subordinate position in the War 
Office, and I do not think that upon a point of that kind’ 
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they ought to have regarded General Borrett’s answer 
as final, 


21546. And of course, at any rate, they were left very 
much, in the rst instance, on their own resources Pp— 
That was rather the point of the experiment. These 
gentlemen who came forward gave us to understand that 
they had special opportunities of collecting men and 
horses, and even that they had the command of shipping 
to transport these newly-raised corps to South Africa. 
I rather jumped at the proposal, because, in the first 
place, our hands were very full at the time, and also 
kecause I was being constantly told that the War 
Office methods were so involved in red tape that nothing 
could ever be got through. I therefore thought 
it was an excellent opportunity of seeing what some 
of these gentlemen could do for themselves, and we, 
therefore, gave them a very free hand, but I think 
as time went on they became aware that they had a 
good deal to gain by the help of men who were older 
stagers than themselves, and it was given to them, 


21547. They complained, I think, perhaps still more 
of not being put into an advantageous position by the 
military branches of the War Oftice ; for instance, on 
the question of staff, ani so on, and the War Office—I 
cannot put it more distinctly than I said at the begin- 
ning—did not show them as much encouragement as it 
might have done. This is the statement. I quoted it 
to Lord Wolseley in Question 9173: “I think the worst 
part of the organisation was that the regiments, or batta- 
lions, as they were called, of Imperial Yeomanry were 
not provided with an adequate staff. The staff that 
was proposed by the Imperial Yeomanry Committee was 
exactly the same as that told off to Regular regiments, 
and in almost every detail that staff was cut down by 
the then Adjutant-General of the Forces at home, so 
that no Yeomanry regiment went out to South Africa of 
the first lot with an adequate staff” ?—~Whose evidence 
was that? 


21548. I put the question to Lord Wolseley; this was 
a statement made on behalf of the Imperial Yeomanry 
by Lord Valentia, and I was quoting it to Lord 
Wolseley. Lord Wolseley said, “I can give you m) 
information about that, because I never was consultel.” 
Then I said to him, “The next question I might also 
read: ‘In what particulars was it cut down?’” and 
the answer was “ There was no paymaster to the regi- 
ment; there was no paymaster-sergeant to the 
regiment ; there was a quartermaster to the regiment, 
and no quartermaster-sergeant-major, and no quarter- 
master-sergeants to the respective squadrons, and the 
regiments were sent cut in most cases entirely without 
transport.” That was the evidence given to us by 
Lord Valentia, who is an officer, and Lord Wolseley 
said, “TI think it is very likely. I have no doubt 
it is perfectly true” ?—I have no recollection of that 
question being raised, except to this extent, that I 
think there was a question of providing a numerous 
staff for the Imperial Yeomanry on the assump- 
tion that it was going to be a large corps with an organi- 
sation of its own. I believe the idea of my military 
advisers was, on the contrary, that it would be 
better to break it up into small units, and to attach those 
units to other bodies of Regular troops, so that they 
would not want a large central staff. That is my general 
impression. 

91549. What they are speaking of in the statements I 
have quoted is with regard to regimental staff P—With 
regard to the regimental staff, I see in the proceedings 
of the Army Board, No. 749, “ The Military Secretary 
read to the Army Board a letter from Lord Valentia 
asking that special officers should be appointed to the 
special corps which are being raised in connection with 
the Imperial Yeomanry, for the purpose of selecting, 
approving, and training recruits, and the Board re- 
corded its opinion that no Regular officers can be 
spared for this purpose, and recommend that the 
officers raising these special corps should endeavour to 
obtain suitable officers from the Reserve. Military 
Secretary to take action.” I do not know whether that 
has anything to do with it. 


21550. I did not wish to trouble you with the military 
details, but I take it from what you have just said, that 
you considered it as an experiment which it was worth 
while to make?—yYes, and there certainly was no in- 
tention on my part of in any way discouraging them. 


21551. We know there have been criticisms which we 
need not go into just now, but taking it as a whole, 
do you think it was a successful experiment ?—I think 
it was. I think we got some extremely valuable men in 
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that way. I am under the impression that toward= the 
end we tapped an inferior stratum. 

21552. But if it was a successful experiment you 
would not desire on the next emergency to treat 1t as 
an experiment again?—No, I would not. 

21553. Then woutd it not be desirable in some way or 
another to formulate the experience gained, and have 
some procedure ready by which these additional forces 
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could be raised rapidly and on some system ?—I think so. 27 Mar. 190: 


21554. Are you aware of anything of that sort being 
done?—No, but as to that you will probably be able to 
get evidence elsewhere. 


21555. You think it is a matter which is deserving 
of attention ?—Certainly, and I am under the impression 
that the present Secretary of State for War is making 
this question of the Auxiliary Forces his special study. 


21556. (Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal.) In the 
first instance the arrangements for raising the Yeomanry 
proper were under the control of a committee formed 
of gentlemen from the counties including Lord Ches- 
ham. I think that was the case in the first instance, 
and the first body of Yeomanry sent out were raised 
in that way ; but afterwards it was changed, and prac- 
tically, I believe, it was Colonel Lucas and one or two 
others who arranged for the enlistment of the second 
contingent who were not at all equal to the first con- 
tingent. I think that has been represented to us ?— 
I think that is what happened; the local sources 
of supply in different parts of the country had been 
pretty well exhausted, and an endeavour was then madé 
to raise more in London and central places. 


21557. And the control of raising the men of ine 
second contingent did not rest with the same committee ? 
-—No, it was diminished in number, 


21558. (Chairman.) Was not the difference between 
the first and the second contingents rather this—tha% 
the second contingent was sent out to South Africa 
very much more speedily, without the same training 
at home that the first contingent had ?—I have no doubt 
that was so. 


21559. (Viscount Esher.) When you referred a 
military proposal to your finance branch, did you allow 
the financial officers to express an opinion on the merits 
of the proposal apart from its financial aspect ?—They 
might have done so sometimes. 


21560. Was it customary ?—It was not customary ; 
it was irregular, and if my attention was ever called— 
I think it was once or twice—to cases in which the 
financial officer—who perhaps after all knew a good deal. 
about it—took upon himself to criticise the purely 
military merits of the proposal, I should alwaya have 
supported the military authority. 


21561. You said a little time ago that a proposal had 
recently been made to make the Commander-in-Chief a. 
member of the Cabinet ; was that precisely what Lord 
Rosebery did propose ?—I understood he was to be a 
member of the Cabinet, although not on the same footing 
as the other members of the Cabinet. 


21562. The proposal was, I think, that Lord Kitchener 
should be Secretary of State ; was that not the proposal ? 
—Secretary of State, and to attend the Cabinet when. 
ever military business was before it. 

21563. But he was to be Secretary of State ?—I believe 
so. 


21564. In point of fact, the Duke of Wellington was. 
the first subject, not a member of the Royal House, to. 
hold the post of Commander-in-Chief ; am I right ?—I 
take it from you. 


21565. That was on the death of the Dnke of Yorks i: 
1827. Now he was a member of the Cabinet, was he 
not, as Master-General of the Ordnance ?—Yes. 


21566. Tt was in that capacity that he was a memier 
of the Cabinet. Then at Lord Liverpool’s death, when 
Mr. Canning formed the Administration at the begin- 
ning of 1828, the Duke of Wellington, who did not 
approve of Mr. Canning’s political opinions, resigned, 
and then for a good many months until the end of that 
year there was no Commander-in-Chief at all; is not: 
that so?—I will take it from you. 


21567. The whole trend since that time has been jo: 
dissociate the officer holding the office of Commander-. 
in-Chief from politics ; is not that so?—To dissociate: 
him from the general politics of the country, yes. 


21568. Do you think that that is an advantage or » 
disadvantage?—An advantage. 
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21569. You think it is a distinct advantage ?—Yes. 

21570. Do you think it. would be a retrograde step +. 
re-introduce the practice or the custom under which 
the Commander-in-Chief were to become a politician? 
—I hold strongly that the more you can keep the Com- 
mander-in-Chief out of politics the better. 


21571. You hold that in the interests of the Army 
generally /—Distinctly in the interests of the Army. 


21572. Now, with regard to the certificate, which 
has been referred to, you think there would be an 
objection to the Commander-in-Chief giving a certificate 
to Parliament for, as I understood the reason, that it 
would complicate his relations with the Secretary of 
State. Was that your reason, or one of your reasons? 
—Yes, I mentioned that. 


21576. Do you think the same objection would apply 
if that certificate were given to the Secretary of State? 
The point is a formal certificate, which could be pro- 
luced if necessary by the Secretary of State ?—I cannot 
get it out of my head that you would bring about an ex- 
tremely difficult situation, and that, whenever the Secre- 
‘ary of State and the Commander-in-Chief happened to 
disagree, there would always be a chance that the Com- 
mander-in-Chief might turn round and say: “ Very well, 
all I can say is I cannot give you your certificate, you 
must do without it.” 


21574. You think it would have weakened rather than 
strengthened your position between 1896 and. 1899 if 
you had had to call upon the Commander-in-Chief for 
such a certificate every year /—Yes. & 


21575. You do not think it would have strengthened 
your hands ?—I do not think so. 


21576. The appointment of the Commander-in-Chief 
is for five years, is it not ?~Yes. 

21577. When was that change first made ?—When 
Lord Wolseley was appointed in 1895. 


21578. I suppose when that change was made it was 
contemplated that the office of Commander-in-Chief 
might be held—not necessarily—by the senior officer 
in the Army, or very nearly the senior officer in the 
Army in point of age?—I do not think there was any 
such restriction on the field of selection. 


21579. Has it ever occurred to you that a great diffi- 
culty might arise if a younger ofticer were made Com- 
mander-in-Chief at the end of five years as to his sub- 
sequent employment?—That it would be difficult to 
dispose of the younger officer at the end of the five years? 


21580. Yes?—I think there would be a certain diffi- 


-culty, but I do not know that it would be a very formid- 


able one. 


21581. It would be rather difficult to employ an officer 
who had held the high office of Commander-in-Chief 
under someone who had acted previously as his subor- 
dinate ?—Yes, it would be difficult to employ him im- 
mediately under the new Commander-in-Chief ; I think 
it would be difficult, for example, to put him back into 
the position of Adjutant-General under the new Com- 
szander-in-Chief. 

21582. (Sir Frederick Darley.) You are aware of the 
allocation of duty to the Quartermaster-General and the 
Adjutant-General of the Forces ?—Yes. 


21583. Was any objection to that raised during the 
time you were Secretary of State for War, more par- 
ticularly with regard to the Quartermaster-General’s 
duties ?~I do not remember it. 

21584. Have you seen Lord Roberts’ evidence with 
respect to that?—No, but I have heard his views on 
the subject, and I think I know what they are. 

21585. You are aware he does not approve of the pre- 
sent allocation of the duty ?—He does not. 


.., MINUTES OF EVIDENCE,. 


21586. Have you considered the matter. at all?—l 
chink I am hardly prepared t) give you evidence upou 
that point. 


21587: (Lord Strathcona and Mount loyal.) You do 
not think it would be within the limits of practical 
politics that the Commander-in-Chiet should be a 
member of the Cabinet; he must nominally hold the 
political view of those who are in the Government for 
the moment?—I am against bringing him into the 
Cabinet. 


21588. But I see that Lord Roberts, in replying to a 
question here, where the second proposal of Lord 
‘Wolseley was spoken to, that is, that he should have 
an Opportunity of conveying his own feelings to the 
Cabinet on certain occasions, said, on being asked if he 
had an opinion: “I think he has now. If I had 
had any particularly strong opinion upon a question, 
and Mr. Brodrick did not share it, I should have 
asked him to put it before the Cabinet.” What I 
understood from Lord Wolseley was that it was not 
that his view should be put before the Cabinet by 
the Minister, but that he himself should have an 
opportunity of personally putting it before them ?—Ae 
a matter of fact, Lord Wolseley did on one or two 
occasions attend the Cabinet himself; for reasons 
which, I think, I have explained, I doubt whether the 
practice is one which in the interests of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief himself is attended with much advan- 
tage. With regard to his opportunities of laying 
written statements before the Cabinet, I think it would 
be universally admitted that any minute of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief’s which he desired the Cabinet te 
see should be seen by the Cabinet. There are two 
points, whether he should go to the Cabinet himsel? or 
whether his minutes should go to the Cabinet. With 
regard to his going there himself, that has sometimes 
been done, but I do not think it is desirable that 
the practice should be much encouraged. With regard 
to the Commander-in-Chief’s minutes going before the 
Cabinet, I should always have admitted that the Com- 
mander-in-Chief had the right to require the Secretary 


See 


of State to lay before the Cabinet any document that - 


he chose to put forward, and'I did on many occasions 
lay before the Cabinet the actual document which the 
Commander-in-Chief had supplied. di. ; 


21589. What I rather understood from Lord 
Wolseley was that with the military experience of the 
Commander-in-Chief he would be able to explain any 
minute or anything better than a civilian could be 
expected to do if he had the opportunity of being before 
the Cabinet ?—I have no doubt that if the Commander- 


in-Chief intimated that it was his personal wish te 


attend the Cabinet, the Cabinet would always give him 
an cpportunity of stating his case. 


21590.. There was one point with regard to guns, as to 
which the Commission had some evidence here some 
time back from the representative of one of the manu- 
facturing companies. He thought it better that there 
should be a larger reserve of guns than there has been 
in the past, but on its being suggested to him that this 
might not. be very desirable owing to the great improve- 
ments that are taking place in guns day after day, he 
said that it would be better to have greater facilities 
than there are at present for making on an emergen 
any type of gun that might be considered the best ?—It 
seems to me that there is truth in both those proposi- 
tions. And we did, in fact, not only increase the arma- 
ment of the fortresses and increase the reserve of guns, 
but we also added to the manufacturing power of our own 
factories, and we also by giving large orders to Arm. 
strong’s and Vickers’ encouraged them to increase their 
plant, so that they might on an emergency be able to 
turn out material more rapidly. 
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The Right Hon. Sr. Joun BropRIck, M.P., called and examined. 


91591. (Chairman.) You became Secretary of State for 
War, I think, in 1900 ?—In November, 1900. 


91592. But before that you also had had experience at 
the War Office 2—I was Financial Secretary at the War 
Office from August, 1886, to August, 1892, and I was 
Under Secretary of State for War from July, 1895, to 
October, 1898, so that I had been nearly 10 years at the 
War Office before I became Secretary of State. 


' 91593. So that while as Secretary of State you are 
acquainted with the latter portion of the War, you also 
from your other experience are acquainted with facts 
relating to the previous history of the War and before the 
War ?—Yes. Of course I was away from the War Office 
for two very important years, that is to say, from a year 
before the War actually broke out and for the first year of 
the War. I was at the Foreign Office; but I was not 
then a member of the Cabinet—I had no responsi- 
bility. 

21594, In the first place, we are anxious to ask you to 
give us your views with regard to the various Boards or 
Committees, whichever you please to call them, in the 
War Office itself ?—You have, I think, had a very full 
explanation of what the functions of the various Boards 
have been in the past. 

21595. We have got all the Orders in Council ?—You 
have all the orders, and I think the different witnesses, 
from the evidence which was sent to me to look over, 
have practically told the Commission what functions 

these Boards have had. The change which I made when I 
eame to the War Office in 1900, or which I carried out 
afterwards and set on foot, was to establish the War Office 
Council on a permanent basis. Up to that time it had met 
intermittently. It had taken up only such questions as 
the Secretary of State from time to time submitted to it ; 
it had practically very little in the way of records ; there 
was a record only of decisions, and no record of the opinions 
expressed. I thought it necessary to have a Council with 
much more extended powers in which each member 
should be able to bring up any subject that he desired, and 
that the opinions of individual officers should be registered 
and notes taken of them for future reference. Of course I 
reserved the power which the Secretary of State is bound 
constitutionally to reserve of his giving or not giving an 
opinion, and of his, if necessary, over-ruling on the part of 
the Government the opinion of others. But I saw great 
advantage in that working because it left no doubt, and it 
lvaves no doubt at present, after a subject has been 
discussed, first of all, whether there has been any difference 
of military opinion in the matter, and, secondly, what the 


Secretary of State’s reasons are if he disagrees with his 


colleagues. Then, having put the War Office Council on 
that footing, I also changed in one very important respect 
the constitution of the Army Board, or the functions of the 
Army Board. Up to that time the Army Board, as under- 
stood before the War, had only met to discuss such ques- 
tions as the Secretary of State chose to submit to the 
Commander-in-Chief and his military colleagues for their 
opinions. I thought it very desirable those should be the 
freest possible expression of military opmion, and for that 
reason I laid it down that the Army Board would meet 
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submitted to it by the Secretary of State or any other 
questions which might be brought before it by the mem- 
bers of the Army Board. And that is the present status of 
the Board. In saying that I ought perhaps to say that 
the Army Board, as used for mobilisation purposes during 
the War, is not in any way affected by what has taken 
place. I believe it will be imperative in the case of any 
war, to have a continuance of the work of the Army Board 
as it was carried on during the War. 


21596. But not in peace time; you do not want con- 
tinuous sittings of the Army Board in peace time ?—I do 
not think it is so necessary. The real importance of the 
Army Board is to focus military opinions on certain points. 
My own feeling is that the military opinion could be much 
better focussed at the War Office Council. Perhaps, if it is 
not too lengthy, [might give the Commission an illustration 
or two of what [mean. There are two ways of looking at 
all Army matters. There is the Council of perfection 
which would make it necessary for a Commander-in-Chief 
and his subordinates to ask for an enormous expenditure 
on services which, ideally speaking, it would be desirable 
to have, but which in reference to the public purse and to 
the probabilities of a campaign you cannot expect to have. 
Take for instance this: we might have to fight in India, or 
in South Africa, or in Egypt, orin some other climate. It 


might be argued that the Commander-in-Chief was bound: 


to ask for all the clothing which would be necessary for 


troops to operate in all those climates, and for all transport. 


which would be necessary to mobilise in all those different 
countries. It is very difficult for a body of officers sitting 
under the Commander-in-Chief not to feel themselves 
bound to ask for the extreme amount. Secondly, there is 


also great difficulty in getting officers of high rank to- 


express opinions discordant from each other and from 
the Commander-in-Chief. 
at the root of the whole of their thoughts and feel- 


ings. The Artilleryman (the Director-General of Ord- 


nance) would not willingly interfere with a proposal: 


made by the Inspector-General of Fortifications ; 
the Adjutant-General would be chary of inter- 
fering with the business of the Quartermaster- 
General, and all of them would be chary, and, I think, 
are chary, of differing with the opinion of their own chief, 
the Commander-in-Chief. Now, at the War Office Council 
matters are conducted differently in the last two years. 
In the first place, all the subjects discussed are discussed 
face to face with the civilians ; and the one thing to which 
I have chiefly directed effort since I have had the control 
of the War Office has been to prevent the discussion of 
questions between the two sides of the House, the soldiers. 
and the civilians, as if we were two antagonistic bodies. 
sitting constantly and keeping a check upon each other. 
And I believe that the only way to do that is to bring 
soldiers and civilians face to face in the earlier stages of a 
controversy. When I first came to the War Office, in 1886, 
there was hardly a Paper that came to me as Financial 
Secretary. which the Finance Branch had, not as I thought 
legitimately, found grounds to criticise and to reduce 
proposals made to them fr-m the military side. That, J 
think was due to the feelir zg that, instead of all working 
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ip ract from the civilians a half or a third of it. 
Feat | think, is gone. And I think the War Office 
Council has been one of the greatest means of stopping it. 
Now I will take an instance which I see was brought 
before the Commission by General Kelly-Kenny. He 
stated, I think, to the Commission that I had over-ruled 
a proposal to employ retired soldiers or civilians on all 
the fatigue duties which are at present carried out by 
soldiers, and which he contended interfered with their 
training. That involved a very large cost, I think 
something very near half a million of money, and when 
we came to discuss it at the War Office Council there 
was a very considerable weakening of the military opinion 
upon it, when they came to consider that this £500,000, 
or whatever it was, and whether they would prefer, if 
they had £500,000, to spend it on that service or to use 
it on any one of the other services in which they felt them 
selves deficient. Then, again, I do not think it had been 
considered, as was pointed out, that only just before the 
War, a year before the War, an addition of 80 men had 
been made to each battalion, solely to enable, or largely 
to enable, the battalion to be stronger on parade, and 
to provide for the fatigue duties. And also it was pointed 
out that, however desirable, this was not an expenditure 
which any foreign army found it necessary to undertake. 
[t had been felt better to have more men in training, 
say for 10 and 11 months of the year, and for the other 
months to be doing fatigues, than to have less men and to 
pay men from outside to come in and do the fatigues. 
I mention that as an illustration. I think that at the 
close of the discussion at the War Office Council, if I had 
taken a vote, I should have found more people against the 
proposal than for it. Whereas, if that was brought up at 
the Army Board, and all agreed in the first instance, 
one could hardly expect, out of the body of officers, any 
one of them to go back upon it or discuss de novo. That 
is an argument, I think, for keeping the subjects for 
discussion at the Army Board and at the War Office 
Council to some extent distinct. 


21597. You spoke of General Kelly-Kenny mentioning 
that you had over-ruled a proposal. I think it only fair to 
draw your attention to what Lord Roberts said on the 
same subject. He said: “I proposed not long ago to 
the Secretary of State that we should take the matter up, 
but it was found to come to a very large sum, and conse- 
quently made the Secretary of State hesitate to agree 
to it.” —Yes, I remember that. 


21598. I only meant that I suppose General Kelly- 
Kenny used the word “ over-ruled " in a loose way. He 
did not mean that you summarily over-ruled it ?—I only 
want rather to point out that in a case like that probably 
General Kelly-Kenny would have found, if he had looked 
at the votes, that military opinion would have een on 
my side; that it was not a case where I had simply 
over-ruled it. 


21599. But besides focussing military opinion in the 
Army Board to which you see those objections, might not 
the Army Board undertake a certain proportion of the 
decision, up to a certain point, of military matters, and 
relieve the War Office Council of work in that manner ?— 
1 think what they would more fairly relieve would be the 
minute-writing between themselves, between the military 
edepartments and the civil departments. I think there 
are many points where a question comes up affecting 
several departments, where the Commander-in-Chief 
might very well call together the Army Board to discuss 
cand thrash out the matter in perhaps an hour, which at 
present involves a great many discussions on paper. I 
do not know whether it would be of any interest to the 
Commission to have an indication of the subjects which 
are discussed at the War Office Council. 


21600. Very much so. We had the minutes of the 
Army Board, of course, during the War, but we have not 
seen any minutes of the War Office Council. I do not 
know whether you keep them ?—I could with great 
pleasure put them in. 


21601. Perhaps you would let us see them 1—Perhaps 
the Commission would like to have a list of the subjects 
discussed, which are only three pages, put in in full; but 
T will take any particular day. On the 23rd of April, 1902 
we discussed the “Appointment to Staffs of General 
Officers Commanding Army Corps of representatives o. 
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Auxiliary Forces”; that involves a number of Parlia- 
mentary and other considerations on which it is most 
necessary to have the civilians’ opinion as well as the 
soldiers’. “‘Inspection of the various branches of the 
Regular and Auxiliary forces and provision of Staff for 
the purpose”; that is a question of principle whether 
they are to have an Inspector of Garrison Artillery and 
Field Artillery as well as of Cavalry, whether the Inspector- 
General of Cavalry should inspect Yeomanry, and so on. 
That is a question of principle that it was most necessary 
we should discuss together. 


21602. (Sir George Taubman Goldie.) It is also a 
question of money too—finance?—Yes, very largely 
involving money, and very largely involving the con- 
sideration of how far the new staffs of the Army Corps could 
perform the same duties. Then came the question of 
the “Treatment of soldiers suffering from tubercular 
and other forms of incurable disease’; that involved 
the whole question of how several hundred soldiers 
should be treated who had been sent home from India 
or elsewhere; for some cases remain in our hospitals for 
several years, and that, of course, although largely a 
medical question, is also very largely a question of politics. 
Then again, “Furnishing quarters of quartermasters 
and riding masters at public expense ’’; that follows on 
the question of furnishing officers’ quarters, and there 
again the question of finance came in. All! those four 
subjects were discussed probably in an hour or an hour 
and a half. I do not think it was a waste of time of 
anybody there. Take another day, the 13th of May of 
the same year. We discussed the Militia Reserve and the 
circumstances under which the Militia Reserve should 
be raised ; the question of whether there should be a 
King’s medal for service in South Africa, the second 
medal which was given, and, if so, what should be the 
limit. Then we discussed the “repatriation of Boer 
prisioners,’’ and ‘“‘ Graduated scale of pensions to officers 
on voluntary retirement,” a most important subject of 
finance, and one in which really considerable change was 
made, it having been hitherto necessary for officers to - 
remain up to the extreme age on half pay, however certain 
it was that they would not be re-employed again. We 
devised that day a fresh system. Then there was the 
subject of papers concerning more than one branch 
being referred to the permanent Executive Committee ; 
that was to facilitate the other work, a thing that the 
War Office Council alone could do. All those subjects 
were things, I think, that must have come before both 
soldiers and civilians. 


21603. (Chatrman.) I venture entirely to agree, 
the point put before us was that there were a great many 
small matters brought before the War Office Council 
which took up their time that might have been disposed 
of by the Army Board?—I should like to hear an instance 
of them. ‘The instance given me was some question of 
dress and buttons , brought up by the Commander-in- 
Chief. 

21604. Yes?—I may say that, so far as the Secretary 
of State is concerned, I leave all those questions entirely 
in the hands of the military authorities. But that was 
the best illustration I could have wished for of the utility 
of the War Office Council. The Director-General of 
Ordnance, who is responsible for dress, on three separate 
occasions had brought before me his difficulties. A 
general pattern had been agreed to, and the moment the 
pattern had been agreed to in order to facilitate mobilisa- 
tion, he had been asked to change the pattern for in- 
dividual regiments, and for other reasons in half a dozen 
different instances. He appealed to me on the ground 
that it would cause not only great delay in mobilisation 
but great additional expense, and he was face to face 
with the Commander-in-Chief, his superior officer. I 
brought the matter before the War Office Council in 
order to bring a little general opinion to bear upon the 
subject, and I am bound to say it had the best possible 
effect. It was discussed for a very short time, and I 
have had no more proposals to change patterns since. 
I think all parties benefited. And I might add that, 
in order to facilitate free expression of opinion, I have in- 
stituted in the War Office Council a system which I believe 
prevails in the Governor General’s Council in India, of 
asking opinions, beginning with the officer lowest in rank, 
so that the very freest expression of opinion takes place 
before the dread fiat of the Commander-in-Chief is givens 
I hope I may no: be supposed to suggest that there ‘g 
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any friction between officers of the Headquarter Staff ; 
but of course there is a certain special respect for the 
opinion of the Commander-in Chief, in the case of a man 
like Lord Roberts who has such an unparalleled record. 


21605. This does not quite conflict with the case I am 
endeavouring to put, that is, a case where there was 
difference of opinion between members of the Army 
Board, and which I should imagine must come before 
the War Office Council unless the Secretary of State 
decides it himself. But would you disagree that there 
are a whole class of questions, of which this might have 
been a type, which, if there had been disagreement, could 
be best disposed of—in fact, I think you said so—by 
military opinion, and not come to the War Office Council 
to take up their time at all?—There may be some, and I 
should be only too glad to be rid of them. But, after all, 
the War Office Council sits only once a week ; it usually 
sits for an hour to an hour and a half ; it generally dis- 
cusses subjects of importance which all those connected 
with the War Office are concerned with. When I tell 
you that 40 or 50 papers go through my office a day, one 
would hardly say that that was an undue time to be 
occupied by discussion by alli the heads of the office on 
questions mainly ot principle. But I agree it should be 
carefully watched, and that as much preliminary work 
should be got through as possible before it comes to the 
Council. 


21606. It must be a relief to the Council and the 
Secretary of State if such a thing can be done, so far as 
it can be done with efficiency?—I quite agree. 


21607. But at present is there any distinct definition 
of business of that character which the Army Board 
would be authorised to decide without reference?— 
I cannot say there is. The Army Board has rather 
fallen into, I willnot say disuse ; it has met twelve times 
since October, 1901 ; but that is entirely at the option 
I have referred nothing 
to the Army Board. The Commander-in-Chief has the 
power to call them together, or any member can ask for 
an Army Board, but he has not done it. 


21608. But the view that the Commander-in-Chief 
put before us as the reason he did not call the Army 
Board together was that the subjects were taken up by 
the War Office Council. My suggestion is that if there 
was a clear definition of duties between the two Boards, 
that reason would fail?—I think that is a point which 
might be considered ; but I think the only instance that 
the Commander-in-Chief gave of subjects which had been 
seized by the War Office Council, which might have been 
more for the Army Board, were the Estimates of the 
present year. 


21609. He did mention that?—That is a very special 
case. We had had a great programme the year before 
in which a new scheme altogether for the organisation 
of the Army had been undertaken, and we had this year 
to consider how to reduce the Estimates from 90 millions 
of war expenditure, to something like 30 millions, and 
a certain number of questions with regard to the Estimates 
were dependent on the decision as to what number of 
troops should be kept in South Africa, which was not 
arrived at until Mr. Chamberlain personally conferred 
with Lord Milner and General Lyttelton out there ; 
consequently the time for arranging the Estimates 
was very limited, and, speaking generally, I had to lay 
it down that this year we should not take up, after the 
great programme of last year, any considerable fresh 
services, that we should have to lie on our oars and 
reduce our Estimates and see how we stood. I hope 
that another year the Army Board will go carefully into 
vhe Estimates in October and November. 


21610. That is their specific duty, I think?—Yes, You 
have, I think, the order establishing the Army Board? 


21611. Yes, I think so. With regard to the position 
of members on the War Office Council, there has been 
some question before us as to the initiative of each indi- 
vidual member. Perhaps you will state what their o- 
sition is?—Each individual member of the War Office 
Council has full power to bring any subject before it. 
The wording of the order was quite, I think, understood 
by all except one officer. The wording is quite clear :— 
“The Council will discuss such matters as may be re 
ferred to it by the Secretary of State, and any question 
brought before it by individual members ;" and then 
it says, “In order that a question may be prepared, a 
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papers on the subject should reach the Secretary not later Hon. St. Jol 


than Wednesday morning.” General Brackenbury, who 
gave that evidence, and, who very rarely fails in such 
matters, happened to be away at the time the Order was 
issued, and before he gave evidence before the Commission 
he was not aware of the fact of the Order. And I think 
General Kelly-Kenny has a little misapprehended it. 
But I know it was fully understood by the other members 
of the Council. As a matter of courtesy most of them 
who have asked to have a thing discussed, have done so 
through me, but they would be perfectly in order in 
putting a matter down for discussion by simply sending 
it to the Permanent Under Secretary. I think, as a 
matter of courtesy, it is desirable to put to the Secretary 
of State, “I should like this discussed at the War Office 
Council.” One of my colleagues did so only yesterday, 
on a very important matter which I thought was decided 
and all agreed upon ; and I have ordered it for discussion 
next Monday. 


21612. I mentioned the matter partly on account of 
General Brackenbury’s case that you have just mentioned, 
because he did give that evidence, but he has since written 
to say that he did not see the Memorandum concerning 
it, being away in bad health, and that he quite appre- 
ciates it now. But that was tue impression left upon 
our mind by his evidence, and that of General Kelly- 
Kenny, and perhaps one or two others, that though 
the rule might be so, it was not understood by the mem- 
bers?—Well, not only did I put it in the Order of October, 
1901, but I stated it at the Council. I think perhaps 
it has hardly been appreciated how very much more rezu- 
lar this Council has become than it was before. 


21613. And that rule has been acted upon, you say?— 
Yes. 


21614. (Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal.) In cases 
of much importance or urgency, can anything be brouglit 
up without previous notice having been given in ad- 
vance of the meeting?—Yes. Of course, generally 
matters are only discussed when a précis has been sent 
round; but the Quartermaster-General a few meetings 
ago brought up a very important question which lhe 
thought immediate, and it was discussed on the spur of 
the moment. 


21615. (Chairman.) Is it your practice to refer to 
the War Office Council any questions in which you differ 
from or overrule the military authorities?—I very much 
prefer getting the opinion of the War Office Council on 
a matter, if there are such matters, on which I found 
myself in direct variance with the military authorities, 
but I find it very difficult to recall such questions: I 
can only remember one on two occasions at the War 
Office Council where I have not been able to accept 
the view of the majority of the Council. You might 
possibly count the question of the fatigues, but I can 
only remember one on two occasions. 


21616. My attention is called to the evidence given 
by Sir Charles Mansfield Clarke at No. 2457, when he was 
asked by Lord Esher about this matter of raising questions, 
“What would happen if you did raise it?” (this is on the 
question of military clerks) “‘Supposing you raised it next 
Monday, what would happen? Would you be precluded 
from going on discussing it? (A.) Well, it could not be 
raised unless notice had been given of it and the paper had 
been sent round ; that isthe procedure of the War Office 
Council, the agenda are sent round on the previons 
Saturday, as a rule, with a précis of each subject that 
is to be discussed on the agenda. (Chairman.) And 
if you put this subject on the agenda next Saturday, 
would it not come up? (A.) I do not think so, because 
a decision has been given about it. The agenda are 
prepared by the Secretary to the Council.” His view 
evidently was that he could not have raised the point?— 
Tt, would be unusual in the War Office, after a decision of 
the Secretary of State has been given on a formal paper, 
to say. “I should like to have a fresh discussion of his 
matter,’ but | am not prepared to say that it would not 
be done. If any member asked for it I should certainly 
accede. This was a question, I think, with regard to 
military clerks. 

21617. Yes.?—There were months that this subject 
was under discussion, whe anybody might have asked 
to have it discussed at the War Office Council. But 
nobody did. In fact, it was a subject on which T had 
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he Right been pressed for many years, both in the War Office and 
», St. John in Parliament, to substitute military clerks for civilians, 
Brodrick, and it was only when the change was found to be imminent 
M.P. that the minds of some military authorities misgave. 
May 1903. them about the advantage of losing their civilian clerks. 


21618. (Viscount isher.) Do you recall any case where 
a question has been raised without notice?—Yes. The 
Quartermaster-General raised a question, I cannot tell 
you what, but it was about two meetings before Sir 
Charles. Mansfield Clarke himself left. 


21619. Did you stop it or let it go on?—He thought 
it was immediate, and he said he would be very glad 
if we could discuss it. 


21620, And you allowed it to go on ?—We did discuss 
it, and resolved it according to his desire. 


21621. (Sir George Taubman-Goldie.) That is quite 
lately _—Yes, he went to Malta at the end of the year, and 
it was about a fortnight or three weeks before. 


21622. (Chaarman., He gave his evidence on the 23rd 
of October, 1902:?—Yes; but I never heard of the 
evidence at the time. I never saw it until two days age. 


21623. As you have mentioned that subiect of military 
clerks, would you like to say anything more about it (— 
I think myself that the change is avery useful one. I do 
not think it would be possible to extend it, nor would it 
be desirable on the civilian and financial side of the War 
Office ; I think we have an admirably trained civilian 
financial staff. But I do think that, especially in’ the 
Military Secretary’s Office, it seemed to be an anomaly 
that when the Military Secretary and the Assistant-Military 
Secretary happened to be engaged or not in the office, an 
officer, possibly of very high rank, had to come and see a 
civilian, a gentleman no doubt of distinction in the civilian 
service, but who was not in any respect his superior in 
rank, on his own personal and private prospects in the 
service. J know civilians manage that sort of business 
most admirably and without friction. At the same time 
it seemed to me more natural, when you have a number 
of retired officers of military experience wanting employ- 
ment, and not knowing what to do, and admirably caleu- 
lated for that sort of work, that they should be used as 
assistants in the Military division rather than civilians, 
who might not happen to be equally equipped with regard 
to military questions. The Military Staff clerks are an 
admirable body, and I believe when the system gets into 
thorough working order there will be no complaint what- 
ever. I gave orders that in every case civilians should 
remain in the Departments so long as was necessary to train 
the new military clerks, and, in tact, as iong as was desired 
by their military chiefs ; but I think the system must be 
considered to be confined to the military side of the 
War Office, partly because it is almost impossible to give 
a non-commissioned officer the financial and critical work 
to criticise or to bring before his chief the criticism of a 
general officer on finance and audit. 


21624. I think Sir Charles Mansfield Clarke certainly 
was under the impression that he was obliged to substitute 
military clerks throughout. It is military clerks rather 
than military subordinates he was speaking of, because 
what he brought before us was that five of his sub-divisions 
could well be worked by military clerks, but not two 
particular ones, and yet he had been obliged to make a 

Q. 2442. second representation on that subject, and, so far as we 
understood him, had appealed without success ?—I may 
say that whatever his difficulty was, he settled it with the 
Permanent Under Secretary, and he never appealed to 
me, and I heard through his evidence for the first time 
that he was dissatisfied about it ; so I assume that since 
October the thing has been settled smoothly. 


21625. And it is not the case that military clerks are 
to be substituted en masse for civilian clerks in the War 
Oftice !—No, I never thought of proceeding as far as that 


21626. Is there any other point with regard to the War 
Office Council that you wish to mention ?—I think not, 
except to say generally that there has been much criticism 
of the stitution of Boards and Councils; but I believe that 
the only way of avoiding excessive mmute writing and 
long deliberations and squabbles on paper is that men 
should meet together and discuss the thing, quite apart 
frem Boards or Councils. I. have page a to lay it 
down, and shall press as much as I can, that officials 
should meet each other in each other’s rooms and agree 
upon a decision, which can be done very often in ten 
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minutes, instead of sending papers to and fro half-a- 
dozen times to arrive at it. 


21627. I think that the next point that you wish to See Q. 
draw our attention to is the position of the Commander- 9051, 


in-Chief ?—I have had the advantage of reading the 
suggestions made by Lord Roberts and by Lord Wolseley, 


with regard to the position of the Commander-in-Chief. } 


I think the Commission will probably realise that the 
position of the Commander-in-Chief has been very much. 
altered by what has taken place since 1900. In the first 
place, his power of discussing matters and putting them 
on record both at the Army Board and the War Office 
Council has been clearly defined. It would be no longer 
possible for any Secretary of State to say without clear 
evidence, “I have military opinion with me on that 
subject." The whole matter is now in black and 


white. Then an alteration of the Defence Committee, 


which I must perhaps treat as a separate question, 
as I understood I should be asked about it, has 
put the Commander-in-Chief into a most important. 
position, in immediate touch with leading members of the 
Cabinet, and at first hand sitting and directing to a 
large extent policy in the preparation of schemes and 
arrangements of strategical moves; I think that in that 
respect his position has changed very much since the 
time of which Lord Wolseley was speaking. Lord Wolse- 
ley’s proposal, as I gather it, to the Commission, was 
that the Commander-in-Chief should go back to the. 
positiot. in which he was before 1895. I think Lord 
Wolseley used the expression that he should have “full 
control of all his staff officers.”” Well, my desire would 
always be to see the Commander-in-Chief in as strong a 
position, and with as large powers, as it is possible to give 
to any one man who is filling that position; but my 
experience at the War Office is that in practice the Com- 
mander-in-Chief was in the past vastly overloaded with 
work. At this moment even under the reduced: powers 
of the Order in Council of 1895, as modified by the Order 
in Council of 1901, the Commander-in-Chief has a vast 
correspondence, an enormous number of papers of necessity 
come to him ; he has got the whole of the appointments 
through the Military Secretary ; he has got a great many 
points of discipline which must come to him through the 
Adjutant-General which have been again put upon him 
by the wish of the Commander-in-Chief and by the feeling 
of the Army; he has got to deal with the Estimates for 
two months in the year, and with all important questions 
which arise in connection with the Estimates throughout 
the year ; he has now got the work of the Defence Com- 
mittee, which at present is meeting one day a week for 
several hours, and besides that he is responsible for all the 
schemes of offence and defence and the preparations for 
mobilisation which are brought before him by the Director- 
General of Mobilisation and Military Intelligence ; and 
beyond that, again, he has now got the new Director- 


General of Military education and traiming of the troops 


who comes to him. ‘The mere dealing with that number of 


men and that number of subjects must exhaust the time’ 


and energy of any man. J served with three Commanders- 
in-Chief ; the Duke of Cambridge worked with the utmost 
diligence at a great number of subjects ; Lord Wolseley 
was a very active man in all the early years I was his. 
colleague ; Lord Roberts begins work at a very early hour 


in the morning, and I believe has done two or three hours”: 


work before most men have breakfasted, and he givesthe 
whole day—he gives an attendance in the War Office which 
is unusual even in the other high officials ; he is there a 
great number of hours every day. I think those subjects 
are in themselves probably as much as any man can deal 
with, and I think the evidence given by Lord Wolseley 
itself must have brought that before the Commission. 
I saw that a great many questions were addressed to him 
as to the schemes of offence and defence. Well, I thought 
there were indications that the Commander-in-Chief with 
all his other varied duties could not give the full time to 
those which would be given in a foreign army by an 
officer who spends his whole time on the subject. Take the 
question of Ladysmith, if I may give an illustration. Two 
things were made clear. First of all was one that was 
within my own knowledge because I was at the Council 
at which the question was settled, of where troops were to 
be posted in Natal when they were first sent in the year 
1897, I think. Lord Wolseley then, gave an opinion that. 


they were to be posted at Ladysmith in order to occupy — 


a position (Laing’s Nek, I think) in case of war. Then 
later on it transpired that a force was sent there, and Sir 
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George White was sent in command of it in 1899, but 
that no scheme had been drawn out as to what was to 
happen in the various contingencies, nothing which a 
commander in the field could lay his hand upon and say, 
“If that happens I know what is going to be done.” 
Now it seems to me that the first object of the Mobilisation 
and Intelligence Department is to supply that, if one might 
use a civilian term, primd facie course, to have it ready— 
it being clearly undertsood, as was pointed out by Lord 
Wolseley, that the Commander on the spot would have 
power to modify and change it and use his own experience. 
That evidence struck me very much because it made it 
clear to me that we ought not to burden the Commander- 
in-Chief unduly so long as he is responsible for that work. 
If you had a Chief of the Staff, which I do not suggest, 
if you divorced all these subjects from the work of the 
Commander-in-Chief, which I do not in the least suggest, 
then no doubt you could give the Commander-in-Chief 
further responsibilities. But if you are to hold him 
responsible in an Empire like this, at all events if war is on 
the point of breaking out, or, in the case of a small expedi- 
tion like we sent to Somaliland, to consider the whole 
plan and advise the Government on all the various contin- 
gencies that may arise, you must free his hands from 
routine work to as great an extent as you can; and for 
that reason I should deprecate putting under the Com 
mander-in-Chief again the control of the Director-General 
of Ordnance, the Inspector-General of Fortifications, and 
the Quartermaster-General. 


21628. But you would keep under him the Director- 
General of Military Intelligence?—Yes. I should cer- 
tainly keep him under the Commander-in-Chief. I feel 
that the Commander-in-Chief must be master of that 
even if you have to take other functions from him. I 
feel that that work is'so bound up with the work of the 
Commander-in-Chief that you must’ put the highest 
official and the best man you can under him. You may 
take off all the routine work, but I think the Commander- 
in-Chief’s word must be the last word. 


21629. You have altered the position of the Director 
of the Military Intelligence, and he is now one of the 
Heads of Departments, a member of the War Office 
Council, and so on?—Yes, his position is entirely different 
from what it was, and his inclusion in the Defence Com- 
mittee, of course, makes his position one of the most 
responsible in the Army. 


21630. I was first going to ask does not his inclusion 
in the Defence Committee make any difficulty in regard 
to his subordination to the Commander-in-Chief?—I 
have not found it so. I think it would be a very difficult 
thing if the two officers sat side by side and if one were 
=. from the other ; I think we should get different 
advice, | 


~ 21631. (Sir George Taubman-Goldie.) Supposing that 
happened to-day?—The difficulty of having subordination, 
and at the same time equality, is nu doubt great’; but 
the same exists in the Cabinet as between an ordinary 
member of the Cabinet and the Prime Minister. 


21632. But they are not soldiers)—No, but they have 
a proper sense of subordination, I hope. 


21633. They may have a proper but not an improper 
sense —— ; 


21634. (Chairman.) Anyhow, that is a matter which 
you have deliberately decided ought to remain on the 
present footing, that the Director of Military Intelligence 
remains as one of the staff of the Commander-in-Chief?— 
I think there is no doubt it must be so, unless you change 
the functions of the Commander-in-Chief altogether ; 
make him an inspecting officer and a mere commanding 
officer of troops; in which case you will make another 
officer who is far more important than the Commander- 
in-Chief ; and that I should deprecate because the senti- 
ment of the Army is, and always has been, to look to 
a Commander-in-Chief, and by no process will you ever 
get the Secretary of State for War to be looked upon 
by the Army in the same light as the First Lord of the 
Admiralty is looked upon by the Navy. 


21635. And the result of that change that you have 
just described, would be to make the Secretary of State 
practically the executive head of the Army?—It would 
be so, and I think that is to be deprecated. I 
think the responsibilities of the Secretary of State are 
already sufficiently onerous, and I should deprecate 
adding anything to his responsibilities unless you cia 
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add to his authority. which i do-rot think you can do 
with the Army. 


21636. (Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal.) He would 
be oF War Minister in that case—the Secretary of State? 
—Yes, 

21637. (Chairman.) Of course Lord Wolseley’s pros 
position came round in the end to the appointment of a 
War. Minister, but I imagine that there aiso you would 
disagree with him?—I think it is a very attractive thing 
to suggest, making a soldier War Minister, but as has 
been pointed out since the proposal was made by Lord 
Rosebery, your difficulty is that you must at the same 
time make him a member of the Cabinet, and, therefore, 
make him a politician. You cannot make him a member 
of successive Cabinets, you cannot appoint him a member 
of the Cabinet ad hoc. And I very much doubt whether 
it is not better to make the Secretary of State and the 
Government responsible for policy, and to keep, so far 
as possible, military advisers outside the realm of that 
responsibility. 

21638. (Sir John Jackson.) It would be rather awkward 
too if you had a Commander-in-Chief in a position like 
that in the Cabinet of different politics to the Government 
of the day?—It would be impossible. He must be 
responsible for the other measures introduced by the 
Government, and then what would you have? Take 
what has occurred in the last three months. There have 
been very vigorous criticisms of the policy adopted by 
the Government and the Secretary of State in regard to 
the Army. Well, that undoubtedly would. bring the 
Commander-in-Chief’s name a great deal more into the 
arena of criticism than is desirable for a man who is 
commanding, and whose authority is to be accepted 
in matters of discipline by the Army. 


21639. (Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal:) He would 
be the one Member of the Cabinet not going out with 
a change of Ministry ?—That, of course, would be an 
innovation in our constitution that is almost impossible 
to conceive. 


21640. (Sir John Jackson.) And if that were the custom 
it would prevent your always having the ablest man as 
Military Commander-in-Chief?—That is another difficulty, 
of course. If you take your ablest soldier and make 
him Secretary of State for War you must have a Com- 
mander-in-Chief who is not your ablest soldier, and the 
division of functions would, I think, lead to the most 
certain friction. 


21641. But if you had your ablest soldier made Secre- 
tary of State for War you could only make him Secretary 
of State for War if in politics he was on the same side 
as the Government. You could not put a man of Likeral 
politics, although he was the best soldier, as a member 
of a Conservative Ministry, could .you?—No, he must 
be dependent on his. colleagues for the acceptance 
of his estimates and all other matters, and: his 
opinion would be required in the Cabinet on other o¢ca- 
sions. 

(Chairman.) That is what Sir John means. 


21642. (Sir John Jackson.) But. still he would have 
to give his vote on general questions of the Cabinet?— 
The only similar arrangement I can call to mind would 
be the arrangement by which, I believe in the German 
Reichstag, the Minister attends and explains his policy, 
although he is not a member of the Assembly. The 
essence of Cabinet government is collective responsibility 
for all that takes place, and you would break that in 
the most serious way: by introducing a military member 
who would not take responsibility for what was done by 
his colleagues, whereas his colleagues must take responsi- 
bility for what is done by him. 


21643. (Chairman.) And besides that, of course, in 
Germany the Emperor is Commander-in-Chief?— Yes, 
the Emperor is Commander-in-Chief, undoubtedly. 


21644. (Sir Frederick Darley). Besides which it does 
not follow that you would get the ablest soldier into the 
Government. It might be that all the ablest soldiers 
belonged to the other side of the House, and you might 
get a man who did not stand in the first rank as Com- 
mander-in-Chief ?—It might be so, but, think you will 
find, if you go into it, that you must do one of two 
things: you must either make the Secretary of State 
(whether he is a soldier or not) responsible for all matters 
connected with the Army, in which case, if he is a soldier 
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taht ¥ make the Commander-in-Chief a comparatively 
Lig ee cna man, or you must leave matters very much 
Brodrick, as they are now. 

Chae 21645. (Viscount Esher.) But as the ablest soldier 
May 1903. has been mentioned, do you assume that you will always 
————- get the ablest soldier to be Commander-in-Chief ?—The 

Government of the day would naturally pick the best man 
that they could. We know that in 1895 one Government 
was succeeded by another, and they took different views 
as to the ablest man for the purpose ; but so long as the 
appointment is kept as a five years’ appointment, which 
I think is umperative, though with power to prolong at the 
end of five years, you ought to have presumably the best 
soldier of the day. ; 


21646. Irrespective of seniority ?—I think in any case 
you would require to take one of the highest soldiers of the 
Army, but, as the Commission knows, in 1895 it was 
proposed to make a general Commander-in-Chief, although 
two field-marshals existed who have both since been 
Cormmander-in-Chief. 


21647. (Chairman.) But seniority would be quite a 
proper matter to take into consideration in the appoint- 
ment ?’—Certainly, relative seniority. I do not think it 
would be reasonable to take as Commander-in-Chief a 
young Major-General, though it might be done, but 
amongst senior officers I can hardly doubt that any Goverrn- 
ment would feel themselves justified in going down even 
to the rank of Lieutenant-General. 


21648, (Viscount Esher.) You might get a man,at any 
rate, in the prime of life rather than at the end of his career, 
might you not ?—I think that certainly is so, and would 
have been so if it had not been that the appointment 
previous to 1895 was an unlimited one, and that so long as 
the Duke of Cambridge discharged the duties as he did, 
with the utmost assiduity and tact and knowledge, there 
was no reason for change in the appointment. But that 
is why the question put by Lord Esher exactly realises my 
view, which is that a five years’ appointment has also. 
the advantage of allowing a man to retire without the 
swallest slight when you may have a man in the prime 
of life to come forward. I think it would have been very 
much to the advantage of the Army, not if the Duke of 
Cambridge had gone earlier, because even to the last day 
his work was admirably done, so far as I could 
see, but if Lord Roberts and Lord Wolseley had been able 
to take the post, say, ten years earlier, or when they could 
have perhaps worked on for longer, and it might have been 
possible to extend their time, and so forth. In the case of 
Lord Wolseley, he was not appointed until he was 62 
years of age, and Lord Roberts was not appointed until 
he was 68, which, of course, is late. 


21649. Then you do not see any objection to extend 
the appointment ?—Not at all. I think that if the 
Commander-in-Chief was obviously the best man for the 
post, his term should be extended. 


» 21650. You have not yet been face to face with the 
difficulty of a man retiring from the Commandership-in- 
Chief in the prime of life ?—I certainly should be highly 
against that. If a Commander-in-Chief were put in 
between the ages of 50, and 55 and he was equally efficient 
and obviously a man who possessed the confidence of 
the Army and the Government, I should reappoint him at 
once for two years or five years, and even again if necessary. 


21651. (Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal.) That would 
apply to all high military appointments, would it not 7— 
Certainly. : 

21652. (Viscount Lsher.) Does it apply ?—Certainly- 
Sir Redvers Buller was re-appointed Adjutant-General for 
two years. In the Colonial Governments of Malta and 
Gibraltar officers have been repeatedly asked to stay on 
for a year or two. 


21653. But for as long as another five years ?—I think 
not, because usually there is some promotion you want to 
give aman. ‘The Commander-in Chief in India is a case 
in point. Lord Roberts was there seven and a half years ; 
he was renewed for two and a half years. 


21654. (Sir John Jackson.) Would it be absolutely 
necessary for a Commander-in-Chief, on retiring from the 
position of Commander-in-Chief, to rgtire entirely from the 
Army '—No question has yet arisen of re-employing an 
officer who had been Commander-in-Chief, but in all those 
matters a great change has taken place in the last few 
years, though it does not affect the Commander-in Chief. 


For instanee, it used to be considered that an officer dit 
nothing except go to Gibraltar or Malta if he had been 
Adjutant-General. Sir Redvers Buller, who had been 
Adjutant-General, went tocommand at Aldershot, and 
Sir Evelyn Wood, who had commanded at Aldershot 
went to the War Office as Adjutant-General. Sir George 
White became Quartermaster-General after being Com- 
mander-in-Chief in India. Other officers have been. 
Quartermaster-Generals and have gone out to”similar 
appointments, and so on. 


21655. But you have not had a Commander-in-Chief 
taking a subordinate appointment after his term —No. . 
I do not know whether it would be possible, but I think it 
it is quite possible that the Commander-in-Chief might 
sta Governor of Malta or Gibraltar after he 
retized. 


21656. Take the case of the Navy : you have members 
of the Board of Admiralty who take up commands after 
retiring from the Board of Admiralty.—Does the first 
Sea Lord ? 


21657. (Sir John Hopkins.) Very seldom ; there have 
been some instances in the old days, but I do not think of 
late years. Ithink a man finishes there as a rule ?—l 
can quite conceive a position in which the Commander-in- 
Chief might have to take command of an army in the 
field, in which case somebody else would have to be ap- 
pointed Commander-in-Chief at home. 


21658. (Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal.) In existing 
circumstances would the Commander-in-Chief be afforded 
an opportunity of bringing his views before the Cabinet 
personally if he desired to do so, or must it be done through 
the Secretary of State ?—The Commander-in-Chief, since 
I became Secretary of State, repeatedly attended the old 
Defence Committee, which discussed the Estimates, and 
had an opportunity of bringing his views before five of 
the principal members of the Cabinet. Since that Defence 
Committee has been superseded by the New Defence 
Committee, as the Commission knows, he sits upon it. 
If he were to ask to be heard on a particular point by 
the Cabinet, there can be no question that he would be 
invited to attend and explain his views. ‘As a rule I 
think chat the Secretary of State can generally make, if he 
ig in accordance with him, as good a fight for him as he 
can make for himself, but I should certainly favour, and 
on any important point I should ask, that before the 
Cabinet over-ruled a strong opinion of the Commander-in- 
Chief, he should be heard by the Cabinet. Such a question 
did seem likely to arise about a year and a half ago— 
perhaps I had better not give the actual facts As it 
happened I did not agree with Lord Roberts on a particular 
point, but I did propose that if it came to a question of our 
diverging in opinion, he should be heard before the Cabinet, 
which I knew had a strong opinion in the same direction 
as my own, and explain his views before any decision was 
taken. As a matter of fact, the matter passed over, and 
wes adjusted entirely to Lord Roberts’s satisfaction. 


21659. (Chairman.) But the Commander-in-Chief in 
past years has been heard by the Cabinet, I thnk. Was 
not Lord Wolseley heard ?—Lord Wolseley was heard by 
the Cabinet on two or three occasions. I can recollect 
occasions on which, when I was Under Secretary, he was 
heard ; he mentioned them, I think. 


21660. Before the Egyptian War ?—Before the Egyptian 
War. 

91661. But so far as I recollect he was not heard before 
the South African War ?—I think not. I think the evi- 
dence went to show that he was not. I was not a member 
of the Cabinet at the time. . 

21662. You would presume it was because he did not 
distinctly ask to be heard ?—If I had representations 
made to me as strong as were made by Lord Wolseley at 
that time I should certainly ask the Cabinet to hear the 
Commander-in-Chief in order that we might be certain that 
any effect which might be produced by the Commander- 
in-Chief’s personal advocacy of his cause should be 
produced. % 

21663. And that, you think, is a sufficient position with 
regard to the expression of the Commander-in-Chief 8 
views before the Government ’—Yes; I have a great 
feeling that a man can generally express his own views 
more strongly than another man can for him, 


91664. (Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal.) I think gop Q. 9 


Lord Wolseley said he looked upon it as being of vital 
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importance that on certain occasions he should personally 
be heard before the Cabinet ?—Certainly ; but I think as 
matters stand now—if the South African War were taking 
place now, if we went back three years—the Defence Com- 
mittee would unquestionably go into these points, and the 
Commander-in-Chief would be at first hand sitting there. 


21665. (Chairman.) Yes, it has ‘altered the position in 
that respect. There was one other suggestion of Lord 
Wolseley, that the Commander-in-Chief should give a 
certificate once a year to Parliament as to the completeness 
or deficiency of the Army in personnel, equipment, and 
stores ?—That, I think, is a very attractive proposal, in 
the first instance especially attractive to me because [ have 
raised, or assisted in raising, the stores to a very high level, 
and I agree with Lord Wolseley that the tendency of all 
Governments at the moment of the Estimates is to cut 
down and eat up the stores which have been laid up by 
their predecessors—it is almost human nature; and I 
think the Commander-in-Chief’s certificate that the troops 
which were professed to be provided were properly 
equipped for their duties would be very valuable. But I 
see great difficulties in the working of such a certificate. 
The Commander-in-Chief would hold himself bound with 
the greatest accuracy to inform the Cabinet of any defi- 
ciency ; or he would inform Parliament, if he gave such 
a certificate as that of the Gomptroller and Auditor- 
General, with the greatest accuracy of any deficiency in 
our stores or power of mobilisation. When I come to 
think itover, it would be supplying foreign Powers certainly 
with an exact statement of our defences every year. If it 
was not given to Parliament I do not think it would be a 
very useful thing. If it was withheld from Parliament the 
Secretary of State would be pressed in every Parliamen- 
tary discussion as to whether or not he had got the certifi- 
cate of the Commander-in-Chief on some particular point. 
Let me take one illustration of the sort of thing which 


would reasonably occur. Supposing the reserve of rifles 
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ought to be 500,000, the Secretary of State may say, 
‘“‘ We have no war in prospect, the reserve is rolling up 
at a very considerable pace at the existing rate of 
manufacture, and I am satisfied with it. I cannot pay an 
enormous additional price in order to induce firms to lay 
down additional plant to complete the whole thing in a year 
and a half, I must be satisfied to do the thing in three 
years.’ The Commander-in-Chief might, on the other 
hand, feel that his responsibility to Parliament forced him 
to say that we were complete in our immediate equipment, 
but that our reserve of rifles was lamentably deficient and 
ought to be made up at once. Then you would have 
the whole question debated out on each point, and I think 
that would add very greatly to the Parliamentary diffi- 
culties. And I think also when you are dealing with two 
men, one of whom has to defend anything done by the 
other, the Secretary of State must either dispense with the 
services of the Commander-in-Chief or he must defend 
him on any point which he has taken. He may influence 
him for the future, but he cannot throw him over. But to 
put the Commander-in-Chief in the position of saying at 
any moment, “I shall refuse you your certificate if you 
do not take my views,” would be, I think, very difficult in 
the working of two high officials. 


21666. (Sir Frederick Darley.) There is an illustration 
of that in Lord Wolseley’s pressing for more guns for the 
Artillery. At one time he said there was a great shortage 
in guns as compared with the guns of foreign Powers in 
artillery ?—Yes. 


21667. And he was pressing for those guns.. And in 
giving his certificate he would have had to point out that 
there was that deficiency in comparison with the artillery 
of foreign Powers ?—The case of guns is exactly a case in 
point. I think the Commander-in-Chief ought to have 
every power of pressing his view upon the Cabinet about it, 
but on that point I should be pressed to-morrow as to 
whether I had the Commander-in-Chief’s certificate that 
we had the best gun that could be got. I should have to 
give the whole details, and [should be pressed—my position 
would be almost impossible—for every detail of military 
opinion ; and although I am all for treating Parliament 
with the utmost frankness, I think our Parliamentary 
system is more difficult than that of any foreign nation with 
the view of keeping our deficiencies sufficiently from 
foreign observation. 


21668. (Chairman.) But with regard to deficiencies in 
» reserves, we have had some evidence with regard to the 
position brought out by a Memorandum of Sir Henry 
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Brackenbury, which you no doubt know, of the 15th 
December, 1899 ?—Yes. 


21669. We had evidence from Lord Lansdowne about it 
also, and is it not necessary in some way OF another to 
prevent a state of things such as was brought out by that 
Memorandum ?—I think that it is absolutely necessary. 
I think the proper way to do it is the one which we have 
adopted. We have laid down exactly what troops we 
propose to send abroad. Parliament may at some time 
reverse it. We propose to send 120,000 men abroad. 
We then propose to mobilise a certain number of troops 
at home; and I think, whatever disadvantages such an 
organisation may have, it has the main advantage that 
you can, with regard to each Army Corps and with regard 
to each division, see at a glance whether they have or have 
not the requisite stores. 


21670. But was not there the same position in 1899. 
You were acting then under the Memorandum of Mr. 
Stanhope, which laid it down that two Army Corps were 
to be ready for service abroad and one at home ; and 
yet the Memorandum by Sir Henry Brackenbury trought 
out that the reserves were lamentably deficient in almost 
every respect even for the two Army Corps?—I think 
that the thing goes a little higher up than the Secretary 
of State. I was not of course a member of the Cabinet 
in which Mr. Stanhope sat, but my recollection is that 
some question of equipping even that force for service 
abroad was pressed by the War Office but was not accepted, 
I will not say whether by the Treasury or the Cabinet—I 
do not know; but I am aware that full provision of 
stores for that force was asked for and was not conceded 
at that time. 


21671. But that might happen under your system 
also for the 120,000 men?—It certainly could happen, 
but J think that the danger is minimised from the fact 
that the stores will all be actually under the hands of the 
officers who have to use them. In old days, in the days 
you are speaking of, the stores were all massed in Woolwich 
in one body; it would have taken six weeks to have 
got them out of Woolwich. That was not a question 
that had been considered at that time. The decentra- 
lisation of those stores began under Mr. Stanhope, and 
now the point which we have reached is that of pro 
viding each Corps and cach Division with its own stores 
in its own place. That, of course, makes a great 
difference, because you are immediatey told by the 
General Officer Commanding, “ I have not got proper 
stores to mobilise.” 


21672. Then is it the duty of each General Officer 
Commanding an Army Corps to report to the War Office 
if he has a deficiency of stores?—Certainly ; ana I think 
as soon us we have the Army settled down again, which 
is rapidly happening, every General Officer Commanding 
will be held responsible for seeing that he has got his 
proper number : the proper number of transport wagons, 
the proper supply of clothing, and so forth. 


91673. For service abroad?—For service abroad 
Of course that is what is intended by the mobilisation 
system, but I quite agree that it would be a good thing 
that the Commander-in-Chief should draw up a state- 
ment yearly of the position so far as he is concerned. 
At the same time I should deprecate its being a public 
document in any shape or form. Personally, { should 
like to feel that that pressure existed on the Secretary 
of State ; but I am Jooking at what would be the efficient 
working, and I hardly see how the system could work. 


21674. Do you not get something of the kind now, 
because at the present time the Secretary of State makes 
an annual statement that is presented to Parliament, and 
I suppose it must be based on information with regard 
to stores?—I cannot call to mind any statement made by 
the Secretary of State which would have tied him down 
very closely in that respect. 

91675. And you think that the Commander-in-Chicf 
ought to make a statement for the Secretary of State that 
would tie him down pretty closely?—I think that it 
certainly should be so; but I must say that 1 think 
General Brackenbury had only taken office a short time 
before 1899. 

921676. In January, I think?—And [ think that if 
General Brackenbury had been in that post earlier he 
would have taken care that such a statemeni bad not got 
to be made as was made in 1899. I tlink I may say 
that the officer who preceded him was overworked and 
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did not bring all these matters as much to notice as he 
n otherwise would have done. 
ould such a certificate help you in dealing 
ee uate think so. On the other hand, 
the Commission will recollect that the wheel of public 
opinion goes round very rapidly, and that whereas the 
War Office was denounced two or three years ago for 
not haviuy sufficient stores for 250,000 men, we are now 
considered voracious for asking to send 120,000 men 
abroad. Therefore we might not get the support. 


21678. There is one question with regard to this state- 
ment coming from the Commander-in-Chief that I should 
like to be clear about. Under the present organisation 
he has only supervision of the greater part of the War 
Office that deals with stores ; would he be in a position 
relatively, to those Departments, to give a statement 
of the kind that you mention?—I think that the difference 
between supervision and control is one of the most useful 
definitions which has ever entered into the public service. 
An officer who is under the control of another will, so 
far as my experience goes, never move if he can help 
it without covering himself with superior authority—it 
seems natural. Under the old system of control by the 
Commander-in-Chief a great deal was exercised by the 
Adjutant-General on his behalf. I have constantly 
seen at the Adjutant-General’s door, under the old 
system, the Director-General of Ordnance waiting for 
an interview to ask whether he should try a certain type 
of. gun ; the Inspector-General of Fortifications waiting 
to know where he shall site a particular barrack ; the 
Quartermaster-General waiting to know whether he 
shall adopt a particular store. All that has been got 
rid of by putting those officers under the supervision, 
and not under the control, of the Commander-in-Chief. 
They are bound to go ahead with their own business 
now and to complete it, and they are responsible to the 
Secretary of State for doing so, and to the Commander- 
in-Chief also. On the other hand, the Commander-in- 
Chief of course feels that he is consulted on all questions 
of principle connected with each Department. If there 
is to be a new field-gun he indicates whether he requires 
that it shall be a lighter gun with a longer range and 
greater muzzle velocity than at present. But all the 
steps to that are taken by the Director-General of Ord- 
nance. At any moment the Commander-in-Chief can 
come in and say, “I want to know how youw are getting 
on,” or he can’ bring before me the fact that things are 
going too slowly, or that: he would like three patterns 
made instead of two. But the work goes ahead without 
the overladen Commander-in-Chief having to put his 
hand upon it. On the other hand the Secretary of State 
is not overburdened. by it. The Secretary of State 
exercises less control and authority over these great 
officers than the Commander-in-Chief would feel bound 
to exercise if he had to control them. They come to 
me if they have a question of principle or difficulty, but 
the Quartermaster-General, Sir Charles Mansfield Clarke, 
supplied the forces all through the war with the minimum 
of interference either by the Commander-in-Chief or 
the Secretary of State. 


21679. (Sir George Taubman-Goldie.) Why does’ the 
Secretary of State exercise less control over them than 
the Commander-in-Chief would feel bound to exercise 
if he were in the same place?—Because he has not: the 
same expert knowledge as the Commander-in-Chief, 


21680. He is not a soldier ?—He is not a soldier. He 
has to settle the principle, and he has to trust these officers 
(who, after all, are officers who stand only next to the 
Commander-in-Chief) to carry it out. On the other hand, 
if the Commander-in-Chief felt that he was going to be 
personally responsible for whether a’ barrack is sited in 
a proper place or an improper place, he would feel bound 
to go down and see it. «I think it is‘a great advantage that 
the Secretary of State should goand see these things when 
he can—a new barrack, a new cantonment—but he does 
not feel bound to do it in the way that the Commander-in- 
Chief would. If it was under his control the Commander- 
in-Chief would feel bound to go to Salisbury Plain ten 
times for once that he goes now. And the system, I 
believe, has worked perfectly. The only danger would 
be this. Lord Wolseley stated that he had had no difficulty 

—that all the staff were loyal to Kim, and Lord Roberts 
I know, feels the same. Of course, both Lord Wolseley 
and Lord Roberts had a very exceptional position in the 
Army, but it is possible that you might have at some 
future date a Commander-in-Chief who was not as loyally 
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supported by his colleagues—we have no reason to antici- 
pate it ; and the one thing that I think would be a mistake 
would be, what Lord Roberts suggests that you might have, 
though he did not wish it, an officer up to whom all these 
three or four officers reported, and who would deal directly 
with the Secretary of State. That, I think, would put the 
Secretary of State in a very difficult position. You would 
then have an officer independent of the Commander-in- 
Chief, and possessing very high administrative functions. 
Being independent of the Commander-in-Chief, he would 
almost certainly differ from him on important points, and 
I think it would be putting a very serious responsibility 
on the Secretary of State if the Commander-in-Chief were 
to say, “I cannot. put my Army properly into the field 
without a new field-gun,” and if the supply man who had 
the Director-General of Ordnance under him were to say, 
“Tn my opinion the gun is admirably fitted, and as good as 
that of any foreign army,” if the Secretary of State had to 
decide between the two. At present you never reach that 
point, because in the last resort the Director-General 
of Ordnance is the subordinate of the Commander-in- 
Chief, the Commander-in-Chief is the principal adviser 
of the Secretary of State, and you would have both 
opinions, but you have got some subordination about it. 


21681. Then in the matter of guns you must always 
have the Commander-in-Chief a higher authority than 
the Director-General of Ordnance ?—Yes. 


21682. (Chairman.) Not with more expert knowledge ; 
the Director-General of Ordnance may be the greatest 
expert in the matter ?—He may; not with more expert 
knowledge, but the Commander-in-chief must have higher 
general experience. In India, I believe, the Commander- 
in-Chief has always been a man of higher professional 
capacity than the Military Member of Council, but such 
a thing might happen as your having a Commander-in- 
Chief who had not got the same experience in the field as 
the other great officer who is to set up beside him ; then 
that would put the Secretary of State and the Government 
in a very great difficulty ; you would have “ two Kings 
in Brentford.” : 


21683. (Str George Taubman-Goldie.) On the question 


‘of expert knowledge, should not the Secretary of State 


rather seek the opinion of a great expert than of somebody 
who has perhaps only general knowledge ?—I think he 
would, but I think that the same argument which I 


ventured to use earlier comes in again, that so long as you 


have the same subordination of the Director-General of 
Ordnance to the Commander-in-Chief, and the Commander- 
in-Chief comes in to be consulted very early in the day, 
the opinions are notso likely torun athwart each other 
as if you had one man working it up to the last degree and 
then finding that he isentirely at varience with the other, 
that his professional knowledge and so on is called in 
question and he stands to his guns. 


21684. (Chairman.) There have been comparisons made 
between the organisation of the War Office and that of 
the Admiralty. Do you think that the Admiralty organisa- 
tion would be applicable ?—My feeling is that the adminis- 
tration of the Admiralty is compared very . favourably 
with that of the War Office without consideration of the 
different positions of the two services. It is possible to 
get, and I hope we have succeeded in getting, as nearly 
perfect a Navy as can be got ; at all events, we have as 
good a chance of having a perfect Navy as any foreign 
nation has. But in the Army you are always comparing 
like with unlike. You are comparing a voluntary system 
with tremendous calls all over the globe with systems of 
compulsory. service which have not got the same calls, 
You cannot have a, perfect Army, you can have a perfect 
Navy. Therefore a system which in the Admiralty passes 
muster as the very best, and acts very well, does not get 
the same credit in the Army. A great deal which is 
perfect in the Admiralty, because the results can be made 
perfect, is imperfect in the Army, because the results must 
be imperfect. That is my feeling. And with regard toa 
Board, as I mentioned just now, the Admiralty have from 
time immemorial accepted the authority of the First Lord 
of the Admiralty. Unless the proposal suggested as to 
making a Military Secretary of State were carried out, I 
do not think you could ever clothe the Secretary of State 
with the authority in the Army which the First Lord ¢ 

the Admiralty has in the Navy. 


23685. (Viscount Esher.) Surely it is the Board of 
Admiralty rather than the First Lord 2—Yes, it is the 
Board of Admiralty speaking through the first Lord. 
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21686. (Sir George Taubman-Goldie.) It is always ‘* My 
Lords ” ?—Yes ; but that goes a great deal deeper than 
you think. Take one case. I have endeavoured to see’ 
every general officer, or most of the general officers, who 
have come home from South Africa, because it has been the 
greatest interest to me to hear, if they were good enough 
to call upon me, the part that they have taken, but there 
is not, and I doubt if there could be, any general system 
such as there is in the Admiralty. In the Admiralty it has 
been the custom for senior officers returning from services 
abroad to be more in contact with the First Lord of the 
Admiralty than has been the custom in similar cases for 
military officers with the Secretary of State. 


21687. Are we always bound to remain in the same 
groove ; is there any reason why a General when he comes 
home should not follow the practice of seeing the Secretary 
of State for War ?—I have made it understood that I take 
it'as a compliment if any officer coming home from active 
command will come and sce me, so that I may have an 
opportunity of finding out from him what has been going 
on, and hearing anything he wishes to say ; but, of course, 
he pays his respects.as a matterofcourse to the Commander- 
in-Chief, and I think the Commander-in-Chief’s position 
is one which, whatever changes we may make in Orders 
in Council, will always remain the same in that respect. 
The Army looks to the Commander-in-Chief ; it has always 
had a Commander-in-Chief, or practically always. 


21688. (Viscount Esher.) No, not always ?—Well, for a 
great number of years. I know, of course, there was a 
hiatus, but for a great number of years it has been a 
Commander-in-Chief, and whatever you give him by Order 
in Council, or denude him of, I think the Army wil] took 
to him.. Then it follows that the more you exalt the 
Commander-in-Chief the less you can exalt the opinion of 
a Board of which he isone. You must choose between the 
two. I think it would take many years to give a board 
‘the same authority as is now attaches to the Commander- 
in-Chief in the Army. Iam not sure that you could ever 
do it; I am quite sure that you never could give the 
Secretary of State the same authority in the Army as is 
now enjoyed by. the Commander-in-Chief, whatever 
functions you put upon him. 


21689; You consider that authority of great value ?— 
Ido. . I think that outside Parliament (which is a different 
question, on which I may perhaps be asked) the public will 
far more readily accept decisions if they are known to be 
given by the Military Head of the Army, the Commander- 
in-Chief, than if they were supposed to be simply the 
decisions of a civilian. 


21690. That isnot the comparison. I have in my mind 
the Board ef Admiralty ; do you think that a decision 
of the Commander-in-Chief is accepted by the public more 
readily than a decision of the Board of Admiralty ?—No, 
I think that the Board of Admiralty has a very high 
authority attaching to it in naval matters, due, of course, 
partly to long tradition, which you could not set up at 
once in the case of any board that you might establish 
in the War Office. 


21691. (Sir George Taubman-Goldie.) But, in minor 
matters, would not the Generals who, under your system 
of devolution, command Army Corps to a large extent 
satisfy public opinion by their decisions ?—I think so. I 
think that the authority of the General Officers Com- 
manding Army Corps has enormously inereased, even in 
the last year, and will increase as we put upon them, as we 
intend to do, more extended functions. 


21692. Then, to some extent, they will fill the place, as 
regards minor matters of discipline and other questions, 
which has been hitherto filled: by the Commander-in- 
Chief ?—I think on some questions they will—on such 
questions as inspection. Hitherto inspection has been 
entirely from Headquarters, and I think under the system 
of the General Officer Commanding an Army Corps 
inspecting in his own district his inspection will become 
the most important event of the year. 

21693. (Sir Henry Norman.) On sucha question as 
armaments the opinion of the Commander-in-Chief, I 
suppose, would be accepted probably before the opinions 
of the various Officers Commanding Army Corps !—True. 
As I said before the authority of the Commander-in-Chief 
in that respect, as the last word, would be accepted by 
the Army where even that of the Officer Commanding the 
Army Corps would not. 


21694. (Sir George Taubman-Goldtc.) 1 wish it to be 
Wael: 
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quite clear that I was not referring to such questions as 


The Right 


Sir Henry Norman has mentioned. | I quite understand Hon. St: John 


that on such general questions you have to speak with the 
authority, you cannot call it of a Military Board, but, 
whatever name might be given to it, of e Board: corres- 
ponding with the Board of Admiralry, which does speak 
with authority 7—-I only suggest that the Board, of 
Admiralty all belong’ to one branch of. the Service;;,and 
therefore I think every man in the: service looks wp equally 
to the different members of the Board of Admiralty. If 
you had a Military Board you woud have some questions 
which affect only one branch of the service;‘but more than 
half the opinions would be given by men whe were un- 
connected with that branch of the service. For instance, 
I think that the opinion of the Commander-in-Chief with 
regard to the substitution of the lance for the sword would 
be accepted more readily than the opinion of a Board 
which would necessarily include an engineer, an artillery- 
man, and of course an infantry man, and would also 
include the Army Medical Department, and that every- 
body who disagreed would pick out those various officers 
and say, “ Well, but what acquaintance have they with 
that particular question ? ” 


21695. (Chairman.) And it might not have a Cavalry 
officer at all ?—It might not. 


21696. (Viscount Esher.) But to take your own illustra- 
tion, in point of fact has that decision been accepted by 
all eminent Cavalry officers with satisfaction ?—It has 
not been accepted universally, but l have never keard any 
suggestion that the Commander-in-Chief was nest the right 
man to deal with it. 


21697. (Sir George Taubman-Goldie.) The present Com- 
mander-in-Chief ?—Yes. 


21698. The whole question is there 7?—I do not reflect 
on others, but of course Lord Roberts’s position is excep- 
tional ; his experience is so great ; no officer has ever before 
commanded a quarter of a million men in the field and 
come straight home with the most recent experience to 
take the office of Commander-in-Chief. 


21699. I think that really sums up the whole argu- 
ment, if I may say so ?—I do not know. . I have in the 
House of Commons heard Lord Wolseley’s opinion quoted 
wich the greatest possible authority and treated with great 
respect. 


21700. Lord Wolseley, too, has commanded armies in 
the field, and carried on a number of successful operations # 
— Yes. 

21701. (Viscount Esher.) Do not you remember Lord 
Wolseley’s opinion also being quoted and treated with 
great respect when he was Adjutant-General between the 
years 1882 and 1885 ?—Yes. Lord Wolseley, of course, 
in his early days also enjoyed very great authority ; it was 
not only due to the fact of his being Commander-in-Chief. 


21702. (Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal.) But you 
assume that every Commander-in-Chief would be, or ought 
to be, an officer of very high standing ?—The highest. 


21703. (Sir: Frederick Darley.) Of high standing and 
great experience ?—Yes ; that is my view, because of the 
authority he enjoys or should enjoy. In fact. just as in 
the Government I think the strongest man ought to be 
Prime Minister, and that the designation of a man who 
was a persona grata to many, and was aceepted by two 


or three rivals and therefore became Prime Minister is an 


anachronism now, so it would be in the office of Com- 
mander-in-Chief. 


Brodrick, 
MBS 


1 May 1903. 





21704. (Chairman.) I think, then, we might pass on to See Q. 1-1 
your next point, the Intelligence Department ‘—I think 264-457. 


you have heard evidence from General Nicholson with 
regard to that. 


21705. Yes, we have had evidence from General Nichol- 
son. His position of course has rather altered since then 
by his being admitted to the Defence Committee of the 


Cabinet ?—His position has been altered doubly, first by 


the institution of the Defence Committee, and, secondly, 


by his having been placed upon the War Office Council and 


given a greatly improved status. The work of his Depart- 
ment has enormously developed, and it was impossible 
until, the last few weeks to see to what extent his Depart- 
ment would be taxed by the work of the Defence Com- 
mittee. We now find that his work, his own personal 
work, and also the work which has to be prepared for him. 
is, at all events for the present, and 30 far as we can foresee 
will be for 2 lang time to come, exceedingky onerous and of 


3Z2 
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the first importance. I have waited until we realised that 


‘Ion. St. John to make any change in his Department I felt sure that he 


Brodrick, 
M.P. 


1 May 1903. 


Q. 327. 


See Q, 10737. 


increase of staff, even apart from the work 
OP Ee Defaroe Committdey bat Lfelt thatit- would: tetamem 
better to see the full extent to which it went, and then to 
go to the Treasury. I think it will be necessary, without 
going into actual details, to raise his staff certainly by half 
as many again, or something like that—by 50 per cent., of 
which more than half, probably two-thirds, will be due to 
the work of the Defence Committee. I think it is very 
important also that he should have a deputy who can 
represent him on many matters, because no one man 
could possibly carry out the present work and get the 
holiday that he has a right to in the year. We realise, of 
course, that it is impossible to prepare schemes for offence 
and defence in regard to the British Empire as you may 
for anation that has only got two frontiers on the Con- 
tinent of Europe. But at the same time I think, apart 
from the experience of the War, the Commission will feel 
that a great deal required to be done in that respect which 
has not been done. 


21706. The evidence which General Nicholson gave 
to the Commission when he came in October last was 
that his staff remained the same as formerly ; but that 
you have explained was intentional, in order that it 
might be increased up to the proper limit now?—I ap- 
pointed a Committee to consider his staff, and while 
they were in the middle of meeting, the first meetings 
of the Defence Committee began, and I adjourned the 
discussion of the matter until I had seen for two or three 
months what the work of the Defence Committee was, 
as it affected the work of General Nicholson, and I have 
a proposal now before the Treasury. 


21707. Lord Roberts suggested that the position of 
the Director General of Military Intelligence ought 
rather to be that of the Quartermaster-General?—I 
know that Lord Roberts has a very strong opinion on 
that point, and he has of course an experience in the 
field which makes it very difficult to differ from him. 
His view is, I know, that the work done by the Director- 
General of Mobilisation should include the training of 
officers, to select sites for camps, and a variety of work 
which is at present done by the Quartermaster-General 
who locates the troops. As regards the names I do not 
think that is very material ; I think the functions are much 
more important than the names. Whether General 
Nicholson ought to be called Quartermaster-General 
or not, I think does not matter very materially ; but 
what I would submit is of the first importance is that 
the Director-General of Mobilisation and Military Intelli- 
gence should have no executive functions at all. I feel 
that we must have a brain to the British Army. The 
man who has to do the thinking, to prepare the schemes 
and meet all the various calls which come in in that way, ° 
ought not to have his time taken up with writing letters 
and giving orders. In so far as he needs to communicate 
with general officers or others, let him have the fullest 
possible latitude in that respect ; but I have a great fear 
that if he is to take a whole series of officers and to train 
them for field work, his time would gradually get eaten. 
into by that, and that one of the greatest defects of 
the British Army that I have seen and chat was found 
in the war, would not be redressed. Therefore, though 
I should try in any organisation to meet Lord Roberts 
in any way and as we have attached to the Army Corps 
Staff Officers for the particular work which Lord Roberts 
tells us was badly done in the war, I should deprecate 
ee the Director General of Mobilisation an executive 
officer. 


21708. I do not think Lord Roberts proposed that he 
should take over the Supply duties now, under the Quarter- 
master-General ; it was only certain definite duties?— 
It is just those duties that I am a little afraid of. The 
Supply duties are so enormous that they take one man’s 
whole time almost, but I think there is a tendency, 
which I am endeavouring to check, for the Director- 
General of Mobilisation to hold himself obliged to take 


a great deal of work that is not really thinking work at 
all, or advisory work. 


21709. I mention that because in the notes that you 
were good enough to give to me you said Lord Roberts 
spoke of the little work that the Quartermaster-General 
had to do. I did not gather that that was the position 
exactly he tookup. He rather argued that all the suppl 
duties should be under one head, and that the littl 


EVIDENCE: 


work that still remained of the old Quartermaster- 
General should be transferred to the other officers?—I 
think that is what Lord Roberts intended. It will be 
realised of course that the Supply duties of the Quarter 
master-General is one of the most important branches 
of training that an officer of the Army can have. The 
change was made by Mr. Stanhope. In the old days the 
whole Supply duties of the Army at home were done 
by civilians. The consequence was that when the Army 
was mobilised for service in the field you had no officer 
with any experience of that particular kind of work. 
At this moment the Quartermaster-General’s Department 
consists of 16 officers and 55 clerks, who are employed 
on Supply, the Remount Department, the Transport, and 
so forth. He has under him besides the provision of 
remounts, the movement of troops, the distribution of 
barracks, stores and equipment, the administration 
of the Army Service Corps, the Army Pay Department, 
and the Army Veterinary Department, and the estab- 
lishments employed on those services; and his charge 
is one of the most onerous in the War Office. I think 
Lord Roberts was only alluding to the little work he did 
with regard to mobilisation which he wished to transfer, 


(Sor Frederick Darley.) I think he also alluded to 
the fact that as to a certain portion of the Quartermaster- 
General’s duties there is no officer now really to discharge 
them. I refer to the answer he gave to question 10452. 
He is asked by Lord Elgin, ‘;How would you get the 
training that you want for Quartermaster-General?” 
Then he goes on and explains; he says, “ You must 
in the first place recognise the necessity for a Quarter- 
master-General’s Department. Now there is no such 
Department. There is an officer called Quartermaster- 
General, Sir Charles Clarke, but he is really Director- 
General of Supphes and ‘Transport. He has nothing 
to do with the work of Quartermaster-General, except as 
regards the movements of troops. The officer who is 
nearest to it is the Director-General of Military intelligence. 
Then he has only the bureau, as it were ; he has nothing 
to do with the field ; that is divided between the Adjutant- 
General and the Inspector-General of Fortifications. 
I do not know exactly how it is divided, but I do know 
that in many matters, such as encampments, water 
supply, etc., Quartermaster-General’s training is needed. 
I remember finding a hospital at Bloemfontein pitched 
immediately over the main water supply. In order to 
have all such matters done well in war, officers must be 
trained in peace time.” 


21710. (Sir Henry Norman.) 1 think Lord Roberts 
meant really that the duties which were originally dis- 
charged by the Quartermaster-General’s Department 
have disappeared and have not been replaced. For 
instance, so far as I know, there were no officers in the 
War in South Africa, what we knew as the old Quarter- 
master-General’s Department, who reconnoitred and 
took up ground for camps and that sort of thing. 
There were great complaints that camps were taken 
up in unsuitable positions, and, in consequence, a 
good deal of enteric fever and sickness occurred, which 
would have been prevented had officers been accustomed 
to select ground for camps ?—I think there has been 
a little tendency towards removing some of the 
functions of these officers according to the great 
activity of the officers who have exercised the post of 
Quartermaster-General. We have had two most admir- 
able Quartermaster-General’s running in Sir Redvers 
Buller and Sir Evelyn Wood, and there was a tendency 
when Sir Redvers Buller and Sir Evelyn Wood each 
became Adjuntant-General, for matters to become 
Adjuntant-Generals’ questions which had been Quarter- 
master-Generals’. I think there has been in a certain 
sense a little readjustment, but Lord Roberts is putting 
that right, and I think the name does not matter. The 
disappearance of a particular class of officers with a 
particular class of function would be a serious matter ; 
and that, I think, is being set right by the Army Corps 
Staffs. I asked Lord Roberts to satisfy himself, and 
certain officers have been appointed on the Army Corps 
Staffs called, I think, Assistant and Deputy Assistant 
Quartermaster-Generals, to do that work. 

21711. And you think that evil which was brought 
to notice in the South African War has been properly 
provided for?—I think there is no doubt about it. ' 

21712. On something like the system in India, in which 
there is a Quartermaster-General, or an Assistant 
Quartermaster-General or a Deputy Assistant Quarter- 
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master-General with every force in the field?—I think 
on doubt they are provided for now and _ provided 
for with the title by Lord Roberts’ desires. The only 
difference really that remains now, as far as I know, is 
the main title of the head of the office. Lord Roberts 
would like General Nicholson to be called Quartermaster- 
General. i am afraid.I am a little conservative. If you 
change his title I cannot, personally, quite see why the 
Quartermaster-General is the man who has to get the 
intelligence for the Army. He has to quarter the Army. 


21713. (Viscount Esher.) You give him executive 
functions directly then?—Yes, you give the intelligence 
man executive functions at once, and I want to keep 
him from them. 


21714. (Sir Henry Norman.) You are aware that the 
Quartermaster-General was really charged in wars in 
India with what you call the Intelligence Department, and 
people under him were employed to get information?— 
Yes; but the Indian Command was more limited than 
the Home Command. 


21715. So far as you know that might be done in 
India at the present day; it certainly was recently. 
The Quarter-master-General was really the head of the 
Intelligence Department?—I think, broadly speaking, 
there is that difference. The opinion of the Cabinet 


- was strongly, 1 think, that we must not mix up advisory 


10453. 


and executive functions. I do not think Lord Roberts 
sees the same objection. 


21716. Then who would get intelligence in the field ? 
Would the head of the Intelligence Department have 
to detach special officers in his Department as Intelligence 
officers for an army in the field?—The Intelligence officers 
in the field are trained of course by the Officer Commanding 
the Army Corps at Home, and I presume that he would 
indicate officers from his Department who would then 


come under the command of the officer commanding in 


the field. 
21717. Under his immediate command?—Yes. 


21718. (Sir Frederick Darley.) On his staff in fact?— 
Yes, on his staff. 


21719. (Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal.) You con- 
sider that there would be more convenience in working 
and greater efficiency in having the Intelligence Depart- 
ment.a distinct one, not connected with the Quarter- 
master-General?—I do. 


21720. (Viscount Esher.) Then with that one exception 
that you mentioned just now, the difference between 
Lord Roberts and yourself to which he referred in his 
evidence has been adjusted?—Yes, that is so. 


91721. At the moment when there was a difference 
at any rate of opinion between you and Lord Haale 
upon that point, was the question raised before the War 
Office Council?—No, the question was raised very early 
in the day. I think it was brought before the old Defence 
Committee. I thought it was a point which went higher 
than the War Office Council, and I did not wish it to 
appear to overrule Lord Roberts, and it was brought 
before the old Defence Committee, where it was discussed 
by four or five members of that Cabinet Committee 
with Lord Roberts; and in the end, I know, Lord 
Roberts expressed himself willing to leave the matter 
as it was, provided that officers to fulfil these functions 
were attached to the staffs of the Army Corps, which 
was done. 


21722. (Sir Henry Norman.) In your opinion then the 
objections raised by Lord Roberts here have been sutti- 
ciently provided for?—Yes. 


(Sir Frederick Darley.) His evidence was not read 
to you. He was asked by the Chairman, “But how 
would you train a man to do those duties now?—He 
should be constantly with the troops, especially during 
the manceuvres. He should select ground for camping 
purposes, report on the best position for outposts, make 
any sketches of the neighbouring country that may be 
required, etc. There is one officer now told off for these 
particular duties or for special operations in war, re- 
connaissances, and intelligence. ‘They are all divided 
now amongst different people. Marches now go to the 
Adjuntant-General. Encampn’ents { do not know who 
does it.”? That was on December ths 4th. 


21723. (Sir George Taubman-Goldie.) But your decision 
was .en later than that at the Defence Committee of 


| 
| 


the Cabinet, was it not ?—No, that point was brought The Right 
before the old Defence Committee of the Cabinet early Hon. St. John 
in 1901, if I recollect right, as read now. Itis difficult Brodrick, — 
to speak offhand; I have not got the designation of the es. cL 
duties ; but my impression is that the duties have been May 1903. 
in respect of the Army Corps Staffs redistributed as Lord 
Roberts there suggests. I think there may be some 
little overlapping of responsibility under the old Order 
in Council, which might be corrected ; but of course 
our one desire would be to meet his views in that respect. 
I think, practically, the work is done as he proposed 
it shculd be done. 


21724. (Sir Frederick Darley.) He goes on in the next ¢,, Q, 10454. 
question ; the Chairman asked : “‘ Are not encampments 
done by an Engineer officer in charge of encampments ? ”’ 
and the answer was, “ They ought not to be. Engineer 
officers have to do with the water supply, but the selection 
of ground is distinctly the duty of a Quartermaster- 
General.” The questions to which I refer are 10452, 
10453 and 10454 {—I should like, if the Commission would 
let me, to look at the functions ; I do not want in any way 
to seem to contradict Lord Roberts, but my impression 1s 
that he is under a mistake. I went into this question with 
the Permanent Under Secretary about six months ago, and 
he assured me that this particular point had been met and 
was now done by officers called Assistant Quartermaster- 
Generals. If you take the Army Orders of the 4th March 
1902, this is what you find: ‘‘ The duties of Staff and 
Departmental officers at the Headquarters of Army Corps 
comprise the supervision and control, under the General 
Officer Commanding, of all Army Services, including 
Mobilisation and Intelligence. These services are divided 
into the following groups.,...... (b) Movements, 
distribution, and quartering of the troops, concentration 
and manceuvres, camps, selection in conjunction with the 
Engineer department of manceuvring, training and camp- 
ing grounds, land ranges, etc.” Consequently this officer 
had distinctly got the control. 





2172. ‘Viscount Esher.) But, of course, a question «f 
that kind is a very technical question, and one would 
imagine that the Commander-in-Chief, carrying the great 
weight of Lord Roberts, would get his way at once upoi a 
question of that kind. What were the obstacles /— 
Undoubtedly that would be so, but in this case it involved 
completely overturning the Quartermaster-General, 
making him the brain of the Army with executive func- 
tions, and in that way creating a new officer to discharge 
Supply and Transport. 


21726. I was not speaking of the Quartermaster- 
General himself, I was speaking of the minor aspects of the 
question which you say have now been settled, but were 
only settled after a considerable time ?—I do not think 
they were. When Lord Roberts first raised this—I 
remember very well it was very soon after he came home, 
in a memorandum—lI almost at once got the Defence 
Committee of the Cabinet to consider the major questions. 
The moment they had settled the major questions I asked 
him to appoint, I think I am right in saying, at once to 
appoint a subordinate officer or two who, with one of the 
permanent officials who was aware of what had taken 
place before, would draw out a scheme for the future. 
And immediately those officers set to work upon the 
appointments under the Army Corps scheme. If there 
was any delay it was due to the fact that the new Army 
Corps scheme was being worked out. But his views were 
mmediately acceded to. I quite agree with Lord Esher 
that .t is a point on which Lord Roberts should be 
predominant. 


21727. (Sir Frederick Darley.) What Lord Roberts 
seems to have thought, gathering it from the evi- 
dence, is that the Director of Military Intelligence part 
of the Quartermaster-General’s duties might have been 
removed, leaving all the other duties exactly as they were 
vested still in the Quartermaster-Gencral ?—Yes. 


21728. To make two o“icers out of one in fact 7—Yes. 


21729. (Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal.) We were 
told that the money furnished for Intelligence work in 
South Africa was miserably insufficient, and on one occa- 
sion, only I think something like £100 altogether. That 
was before the War !—Before the War of course I was 
not in a position to know exactly what was given, but I 
never heard any complaint. During the War there was 
no difficulty. 


See Q. 5011, 
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Brig nk _ That was immediately before the War ?—I never 
Dehn ts Bee J complaint, but I think, generally speaking, . 
Brodrick, - that up to the period of the War Secret Service money 
MP for intelligence had ‘been very much stinted ; Lord: 
ray 1903. Salisbury, you may remember, made @ statement to that 
P May Tote. effect in the House of Lords. Then it was largely increased. 





I should certainly think it my duty to apply to the Prime 
Minister if any such representation were made to me. 


21731. (Sir Henry Norman.) I think complaints were, 
made not strictly with respect to what we have been 
accustomed to call Secret Service money, but as to. the 
limitation of money to be expended on particular surveys, 
to prepare maps Just previous to the War, which is different 
from Secret Service money during war, which is unlimited, 
I believe. That £100 only was givén to some survey 
officer to survey the country, I think, near Ladysmith 7— 
I think the importance of a large Intelligence branch has 
been only recently comparatively understood, but'then I 
must call attention to this that neither Parliament nor the 
country in the least believed in our conducting any opera- 
tions on a large scale anywhere unless it were on’ the 
Indian frontier. Consequently there was not ‘even the 
disposition there now is to mect these services. 


(After a short Adjournment) 


21732. (Chairman.) You have mentioned the Defence 
Committee of the Cabinet once or twice ; could you give 
us the main alteration brought about by the constitution 
of the new Defence Committee ?—The change from the old 
Defence Committee is a very great one. I do not know 
whether the Commission is aware that the old Defence 
Comnuittee, according to its constitution, did most excel- 
lent work and very useful work. It was appointed and 
acted mainly with respect to the Estimates and also in 
resolving questions which arose between the War Office 
and the Admiralty. In old days this had been a subject 
of prolonged correspondence and had often had to be 
brought before the Cabinet. The Defence Committee 
went into these subjects and decided what were the 
respective liabilities of the two Departments. It also 
was a most convenient machinery for threshing out the 
very serious questions which arise annually between the 
two Departments and the Chancellor of the Exchequer-as 
to the necessity of expenditure on’a large scale and to: 
that orient I think thejold Defence Committee was very 
useful. 


21733. In what sense did the estimates come before 
them ? Not in any detail, I should imagine, but only on 
certain points !—On questions of principle: For instance, 
when the new schemes which, after the War or during the 
War Lord Roberts and I introduced were disenssed, we 
had a number of discussions under the presidency of ‘the 
Duke of Devonshire at the old Defence Committee on 
them ; Lord Roberts was present at four or five’of them, 
I think; and‘the desirability of these changes was dis- 
cussed with great care and attention. Lord Salisbury, 
of course, was a member of the Committee. But it was 
borne in upon the First. Lord of the Admiralty and myself 
that however useful thefunction of the Defence Committee 
was, it was absolutely necessary that we should undertake 
a totally different class of investigation, and that it should 
be decided from the point of view of the relative equip- 
ments of the two services, what under mordern conditions 
it might be necessary for both to undertake. We felt 
from that alone that any real economy in the two services 
could come. It was quite clear that the constantly- 
changing conditions of science may make all question 
of invasion of this country and our preparation for offen- 
sive and defensive action abroad very different. Conse- 
quently Lord Selborne and I brought the whole question 
before the present Prime Minister as soon as he took office, 
that being at the time of the conclusion of the War. During 
the War practically the whole War Office was worked 
to such a degree that it would have been impossible to 
attempt a fresh organisation of this kind, when the pres- 
Sure was very severe. ‘The new Defence Committee, as 
1 think the Commission knows from the statements in 
Parliament, has, as I think, the great advantage of com- 
bining with members of the Cabinet the most influential 
Tepresentatives, experts, of the two services, and it also 
calls in as occasion needs representatives either of the 

India Office or Colonial Office or any other department 
affected. The effect of the deliberations of this Committee 
may be very extensive. It is obvious that their decision, 
so far as a decision of any body of men can govern it, 
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must govern’our preparations both by land and'sea. So 
faras my Department is concerned, nothing which has been 
hitherto resolved upon as our force either for defence or 
for offence abroad can be regarded as settled, as apart 
from the deliberations of this Committee. If, for instance, 
they should decide that the possibility of invasion has 
been so enormously decreased by modern science ‘that 
we can afford toa large extent to disregard it, that would 
cause a considerable alteration in the Army Estimates. 
But, ‘of ‘course, as was explained by the Prime Minister, 
the functions which he assigns to the Committee are 
deliberative and not executive. He does not favour the 
Committee being used (as the old Committee was) as a 
means of discussing Estimates, at all events until they 
have dealt with the much more pressing question of 
what will be the policy of the country in a variety of 
contingencies which must be submitted to them, and on 
those questions of policy depend perhaps more largely than 
anything else what the Estimates for the year will be. 

21734. Are the Estimates not intended to go before this 
Committee as they went, before the last ?—I think the 
Prime Minister’s view is that the Estimates would not as a. 
rule go before them, but that their business is the larger 
questions of policy. But I am far from saying that ques- 
tions of high importance or principle would not go before 
them. I think, to take a case, just as I discussed withthe 
Defence Committee of the Cabinet (and Lord Roberts was, 
of course, present) the question of abolishing the old 
Militia Reserve and substituting a new Militia Reserve, 
that might go before the present Defence Committee, but 


that is not what it was mainly founded for: - 


21735. Would they discuss what was under the Orders 
in Council one of the chief duties of the Commander-in- 
Chief, namely, the preparation of offensive and defensive 
schemes ; would those schemes come before the Defence 
Committee {—¥ think that such schemes would not 
necessarily come before the Defence Committee. The 
Defence Committee would ask, and has asked in very great 
detail to examine the schemes, which have been proposed 
for certain operations, defensive and offensive, but the 
responsibility of the Commander-in-Chief to provide such 
schemes would not be exhausted by what might be asked 
by the Defence Committee. For instance, the Defence 
Committee would take it for granted that the Commander- 
in-Chief had made up his mind on what principle our 
positions in South Africa should be defended against any 
possible incursion from natives adjoining. They would 
not very possibly have gone into that question ; they would 
deal with the larger questions such as, say, the North-West 
Frontier of India, on which they would go with great 
minuteness into the :proposals. of the Commander-in- 
Chief in order to estimate what it was necessary for them 
to recommend in connection with it. 


21736. Under the Order in Council of 1895 it was the. 
duty of the Commander-in-Chief—he was the person’ 
responsible for all schemes of offence and defence: Was 
not that so ?—Yes; the Order woald not be the. least) 
disturbed by it ; his functions remain the same, but he has 
at times to submit these schemes to a still higher authority, 
aot in order to modify his schemes, but in order to estimate 
the effect of them. 


21737. Quite so, but would it not be a function of the 
Committee in a case where there was a danger of complica- 
tions in the immediate future to require from the Com- 
mander-in-Chief the schemes which it is hisduty to prepare? 
—I do not think such a state of things as existed in 1899, 
as shown in the evidence before the Commission, could 
again exist. I think that the Committee of Defence 
would make it their business at a very early moment of 
the negotiations to call upon the Commander-in-Chief 
to inform them what were his plans, what would be his 
requirements under a variety of circumstances; and I 
imagine that the establishment of the Defence Committee 
on the present basis is the best guarantee that the country 
could have that we shall not again be placed in a position 
of doubt under such circumstances. 


41738. Therefore, though the responsibility of the 
Commander-in-Chief may remain as it was under the Order 
in Council of 1895, his position in the matter is considerably 
modified by the institution of the Defence Committee?— 
I should have rather said strengthened than modified. 
It is strengthened by the fact that his responsibility 
will be shared, or rather, the responsibility. of adopting 
his schemes. He will be given the opportunity early 
in the day of urging upon some of the most responsible 
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members of the Cabinet to adopt his scheme, and his 
position will be strengthened by the fact that early in 
the day they will be aware of what they are committing 
themselves to. } 


21739. (Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal.) It would 
be within the province of that Committee to inquire into 
anything thattheCommander-in-Chief might put forward— 
that would be entirely in order?—Yes, every member 
of that Committee has the same power of initiative, 


21740. (Chairman.) You have said that one of your 
main objects was to bring about a combination between 
the War Office and the Admiralty?—Yes, there is no 
doubt that the whole position of the War Office and the 
Admitalty is brought much closer by such a Committee. 

_I do not think anything the Committee can do will ever 
in any way release the head of the Admiralty or the 
head of the War Office from his responsibility, but. it 
will undoubtedly co-ordinate their work to a much'greater 
degree than heretofore, and I think it may lead in the end 
to a very considerable saving of public money. 


21741. (Sir George Taubman-Goldie.) It lays responsi- 
bility upon them as members of the Cabinet ; but surely 
qua chiefs of the War Office and Admiralty it absolves 
them of responsibility if a Committee of the Cabinet 
approve of any course over their heads?—It relieves 
the heads of the War Office and the Admitalry of the 
responsibility of making out exactly what may be re- 
quired of them. The head of the War Office might 
in future say, ‘My instructions are that taking into 
consideration what the Admiralty can do, I should 
not require to put more than 100,000 men here or there 
into the field. ’’But the responsibility for the equipment 
of their own Department remains the same. 


21742. (Sir Frederick Darley.) At one time it was a 
question of dispute, was it not, between the War Office 
‘and the Admiralty as to the defence of coaling ports ? 
I allude to Thursday Island, as to which Depe:tment 
should take it up, whether the Military Department 
or the Naval. Department. Was that a. question that 
would come before the. old Defence Committee?—We 
have not reached those questions at this moment. The 
position which J think. is generally known, with regard 
to the coaling stations at this moment, is that. the War 
Office is absolutely..responsible for their maintenance ; 
they do the work for,the Admiralty. I think it costs 
us between £5,000,000 and -£7,000,000 a year, which is 
usually charged on our Field Army very erroneously. 
But the whole of that question of responsibility might 
be raised before the Defence Committee. It is a subject 
which ultimately the Defence Committee will very likel~ 
investigate. 


21743. (Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal.) But 
the Defence Committee is only advisory; it does not 
decide any point?—It is an Advisory Committee on 
whose recommendations the Cabinet will take action ; and 
therefore the Committee would not lay down the law; 
the Committee would advise the Cabinet. ; 


21744. It decides no point ?—That is so. 


_ 21745. (Chairman.) Would it be possible to combine 
these functions of the Admiralty and the War Office under 
the Committee of Defence ?—I think the Committee of 
Defence will carry that question as far as it. can be carried. 
Iremember that Lord Hartington’s Commission ¢onsidered 
that very carefully, and came to the conclusion that a 
Minister of Defence could not operate in the same way 
in this country ; but I think the solution of the difficulty 
fas been found by this Committee. 


21746. (Viscount Esher.) You keep minutes of the 
Committee, do you not ?—Very carefully. 


91747. Would: those minutes be handed from one 
administration to another ?—Certainly ; that is the great 
advantage of its not being mere a Cabinet Committee. 

91748. (Chairman.) But they would be entirely confi- 
dential documents ?—Entirely confidential’ and secret 
documents ; but they would be certainly made available 
for our successors. 

- 21749. One has heard them sometimes spoken of as if 
‘they would be available for the public, but that would not 
be intended ?—No. 

91750. As to decentralisation, do you think youhave 
carried that as far as you can go ?—TI think we have got 
a little distance on the way. Certain principles have 
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been laid down, and a good number of details are following The Right 
them. There is nothing in the world soeasy to talk about Hon. St. Joh 


and so difficult to carry out as decentralisation. The 
stronger the officers you get at headquarters, the more 
difficult the decentralisation is to carry out. In the 
districts they like to take the opinion of a strong officer 
at the head of a department, and the more active the 
officer the more he does. I am sanguine that we shall 
have got a great deal more done by the end of the present 
year than has been done yet. First af all, we happen to 
have at the head of the various Army Corps officers of 
great activity in both Sir Evelyn Wood and the Duke 
of Connaught, with great administrative experience, and 
they are very willing to take over any amount of work 
of that kind. We have got the Treasury to clear away 
a certain number of difficulties, and I have now appointed 
not a Committee, but a little executive body of two or 
three officers who can decide this, that, and the other 
question which comes up, to be remitted to districts and 
dealt with by them, and that that should be the rule for 
the future. It is only to be done by treating individual 
cases as they arise. You may lay down a principle, but 
the main thing to be done is to treat individual cases 
as they arise. One of my great difficulties about decen- 
tralisation is Parliament. The system in Parliament of 
asking questions on small points appears to make decen- 
tralisation almost impossible in some cases. It takes 
just as long for my secretary to write ten letters a day 
to members of Parliament saying, ‘Would you mind 
going to the General Officer Commanding the district” 


_(who then has to be gone to separately, and then, if they 


are dissatisfied with that. decision, there is a fresh appeal 
to me), as it does to answer a question and get it settled. 
But I am endeavouring (and in many respects members 
of Parliament have been very indulgent about it) to get 
it understood that all questions that can be settled by 
the General Officers Commanding must be referred to them. 
But the tendency is to complain of the Secretary of State 
taking up individual questions, and at the same time for 
each person interested to insist on his taking it up,no 
matter how small it is. I think Sir Evelyn Wood gave 
you a certain amount of information as to what had 
actually been done about decentralisation. 


21751. Yes, I think he did. And do, you think the 
Treasury are not hampering you unduly in that matter? 
—J think the relations of the War Office, and I should 
think of the Admiralty with the Treasury, have been 
immensely improved in my recollection. . I remember 
seventeen years ago, when I was first in the War Office, 
it was the habit of the War Office to try the Treasury, 
to put the point to it, naturally, the Treasury being 
the arbiter of the point, and, as a rule, if you asked for 
a large sum it might. be insufficiently supported. I made 
a great appeal to Mr. Goschen that we should act on a 
different principle ; that we should only apply to the 
Treasury on matters really important, and on the other 
hand we should get increased consideration of those. 
And I think that the refusals by the Treasury are in 
finitely less now than they were ; the points of principle 
of such matters are dealt with fairly expeditiously by the 
heads of the offices, and the small detailed work is much 
better done. Of course, with regard to salaries and pay 
and allowances there must be questions which it seems 
absurd that our’ official, to whom you pay £5,000 a ‘year, 
should not’ settle. But on the other hand. all’ those 
questions of pay and allowances are very difficult ; they 


cause very great pressure from outside, and if the Treasury 


have a general rule which governs all, there is a great 
deal to be said for it. And I do not think our working 
has been very much hampered. There are, certain rules 
which are not Treasury rules, but are rules of the whole 
country, the finance of the country which always must 
be hampering ; for instance, the necessity of spending 
every farthing by the 31st of March or the balance. goes 
to pay off the National Debt. That in itself is a ham- 
pering restriction when you are dealing with 30 millions 
of money. On the other hand, if you did not have it 
the Treasury may fairly argue on our expenditure that 


-we should get a large balance over which they would 


have no control, the accounts would never be closed. 
But I think, speaking generally, there 1s a far greater 
desire to get business along, and it is treated in a far 
more satisfactory manner than it used to be in the rela- 
tions of the Treasury and the War Office ; and on certain 
minor questions of expenditure the Treasury have given 


-us a certain sum which will cover writing off of small 
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losses and so on which has stopped a great deal of trouble- 
gome departmental correspondence. 

= e larger questions, I suppose, are matters 
ree ee a Secretary of State and the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer nearly directly?—Yes, and in those 
cases when I first had to do with the War Office, I think 
there was great cause for complaint. I think at the time 
Lord Randolph Churchill resigned, the relations between 
the War Office and the Treasury were as bad as could 
be imagined. There was a disposition not to go into the 
merits of the question among the Treasury officials as 
well as the Chancellor of the Exchequer ; but simply to 
say, ‘ Well, you cannot have any money,” and so on. 
That is all changed. But of course times must come, 
especially in preparations for an expedition, when the 
Secretary of State may be more convinced by his military 
colleagues than the Chancellor of the Exchequer is, and 
that is the time when the military authorities would feel 
the pinch very severely. 


21753. But the point I wanted to put was that we had 
a good deal of evidence from the departments in the 
War Office with regard to matters to which they had 
attached importance and which they had not obtained 
the money for ; but it seemed to me that it all came to 
this, that in all those matters, at any rate in the case of 
new expenditure, the ultimate negotiation was between 
the Secretary of State himself and the Treasury, and 
not between the departments of the War Office and the 
Treasury. Is not that so?—That would be so; I think 
it is the only possible system, because the co-relations 
of the various demands made on the Secretary of State 
must be pressed by somebody, and very often the greatest 
desire of one branch of the War Office is not the greatest 
desire of another branch for expenditure. 


21754. So that the department of the War Office has 
to convince the Secretary of State, and then he states 
the case?-—That is so, and if he fights the case efficiently 
he will win though he may have to wait. Sometimes 
things are done later than he may desire, for instances 
as a rule J think it might take longer to convince the 
Treasury of the need of a strong Intelligence Depart- 
ment than it might the Secretary of State. But 1 do 
not think there is a disposition to be in any way un 
reasonable. 


21755. And the other matters that you have spoken 
to would be matters arising out of consideration of the 
Estimates, the details of the Estimates which had been 
agreed upon by the Chancellor of the Exchequer in bulk 
beforehand, I suppose. Is not that so?—They are the 
sort of questions that do arise of course. There the 
difficulty generally arises on the intermediate questions 
after the Estimates have been settled. Our difficulty 
is that when you are dealing with so large a sum all over 
the globe and having to settle in December, 1902, charges 
to last on to March, 1904, all sorts of changes must come. 
You must have regulations, though nobody objects to 
red tape and regulations more than I do, but you must 
have them; and when we are continually asking the 
Treasury to break through regulations, naturally they 
have to be careful about it. 


21756. And who conducts those negotiations on 
behalf of the War Department?—The Financial 
Secretary. But what has really improved the relations 
very much is that the Heads of the Departments, Parlia- 
mentary or Permanent, meet and settle the matter 
together. My belief is that a great deal more can be 
done in that way than by correspondence. 


_ 21757. You have also in the way of decentralisa- 
tion introduced an Advising Board into the Medical 
Department, have you not ?—I think the introduction 
of an Advisory Board in the Medical Department has been 
a great advantage, and I am following it up by the intro- 
duction of an Advisory Board in the Education Depart- 
ment. I think that the two things that the War Office 
has suffered from most in the past have been the division 
of military and civilian interests to which I alluded earlier, 
and which I hope has now disappeared, and the isolation 
of War Office Departments from similar civilian services. 
For instance, if the Board of Works had very good ex- 
perience of building, the chances are that the military 
department which conducts building has a great deal to 
learn from the Board of Works. In the same way you 
have the great medical schools all over the country, and 
up to quite recently our Medical Department was kept 
quite aloof from them. It is obvious that you want to 
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interest if you can the heads of the great civilian medical 
schouls in our medical service. We want to get the 
facilities that they give for study for our medical officers 
By instituting an Advisory Board on which some of the 
most eminent men in the medical and surgical professions 
are giving almost gratuitous work, we have obtained 
touch and sympathy which, so far as it has gone, has 
been productive of the very best results. Exactly the 
same holds with reference to education. You cannot, in 
my judgment, treat the education of candidates for the 
Army before you begin their purely military education as 
apart from the general education of the country. The 
public schools and universities are quite willing to meet 
us and to work in with us, and we have invited representa- 
tives of both to join our Advisory Board, and I believe 
it will be of enormous value. I think in all these cases 
the head of the Army Department should be the Chairman 
of the Board, and I certainly have received from the 
medical people, and so, no doubt, I shall from the educa- 
tion authorities, every encouragement to persevere 
in this system. 


21758. I think we have had evidence from one member See ¢ 
of the Medical Advisory Board that one immediate result Q- 4 


was the discovery that the military hospitals in thiscountry 
were very inadequately equipped ?—I think modern 
science has, so far as I know, progressed extraordinarily 
quickly with regard to hospitals generally, and I think we 
have fallen behind hand as compared with civil hospitals. 
For instance, I do not know if you have gone in, say, to 
Guy’s Hospital. You would not have found it ten years 
ago in anything like the condition it is in now. But we 
have undoubtedly fallen behind, and some of our hospitals 
want modernising very badly. On the new Advisory 
Board, I cannot thank them sufficiently for it; these 
surgeons who are earning enormous fees in the morning's 
work, have given up many days in the last year to go round 
and report on our military hospitals, and in order to 
promptly deal with many of the questions, I formed a 
small Committee of their Board, with a military medica 


_ Officer on it as well, and have given them the administra- 


tion of the money we have voted for such improvements, 
in order that they might promptly apply the remedy, and 
I have no doubt we shall get the whole benefit of the most 
modern medical improvements of science. Dr. Perry, 
of Guy’s Hospital, who has practically had the whole 
management of Guy’s Hospital, is giving a great deal of 
his time as Chairman to this Committee. 

21759. But it is a very large work, I think we were 
told—it will cost a good deal of money ?—It is a very 
considerable work. Even going over one hospital it is 
astonishing what a number of matters have changed 
completely, apparently in the last four years. 


21760. It will take you some time, I suppose, to carry 
it out in its completeness !—We can only go gradually 
to work by taking the matter in hand as a matter of 
business and going gradually through it. Indeed, the 
construction of a hospital like Netley, which in itself is a 
very fine building, would render it impossible, even if you 
had the amplest funds, to make the change; it must be 
progressive. Since the Advisory Board was started I 
think our medical arrangements have progressed 40 or 
50 per cent. 


91761. (Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal.) You con- 
sider that these changes in their result will be worth all 
the money that will be spent upon them ? Jam speaking 
now of the medical changes ?—Yes, I think so. But, on 
the other hand, I am afraid I must say that there is no 
department which would find it easier to spend a very 
large sum of money in getting perfection. 


21762. (Chairman.) Do you wish to represent that there 
is great over-work in the Secretary of State’s office ?— 
The conditions have been very adnormal for the last 
two or three years. We havehad a war on a very 
large scale, and the re-organisation of the Army, of which, 
of course, only the first fruits are being seen at present, 
has caused an incalculable amount of labour and given use 
to a very large extent both the papers which come before 
the Secretary of State and the interviews. I do not think 
that anybody would complain that there was a difficulty 
in getting decisions on important papers, and personally 
for some time past I have not had any papers in arrear 
except for a day or two. But it is obvious that the Secre- 
tary of State at the time when there is a war, or when 
there is any considerable re-organisation going on must 
be very heavily burdened. For instance, that Parliament 
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now meets at twoo’clock in the day,and there generally 
is a number of questions. Before that he must prepare 
his answers. On Monday he has a War Office Council in 
the morning ; on Tuesday a Cabinet; on Wednesday a 
meeting of the Defence Committee; therefore in the 
morning of three mornings in the week, quite apart from 
other meetings on other things, he is pretty fully employed 
until Paliament meets at two o'clock, when he has ques- 
tions to answer. It happened before Easter, I rernember, 
on one occasion, that the first four days of the week I was 
in charge of business in the House; my business was 
before the House from 2 o’clock to 7, and again from 9 to 
12 atnight. If is obvious under these circumstances that 
it is difficult to keep up with papers and with the rest of the 
work. But I do not think that under any ordinary 
circumstances there ought to be any congestion of business 
provided that the Secretary of State is willing to give 
a reasonable amount of time to the public service. When 
he sits in the House of Lords, as Lord Lansdowne 
did, he has not much in Parliament to think of; 
but if he is in the House of Commons he ought to be free 
under whatever Government always to return to his office 
unless he is wanted for! his own business in the House. 
I do not think it is possible to administer a department 
of that magnitude by sitting and going through papers in 
the House of Commons. JI have been liberally treated by 
the Prime Minister in that respect, and I do, as a matter of 
fact, return to the War Office nearly every day until Iam 
wanted for some important division. There is no question 
that during a war the Secretary of State is overpressed, 
but then so is nearly every officer in the War Office. 
People who only look at the results and can find subjects 
of criticism, probably are not aware that many men in 
quite lower positions in the War Office whose services 
are never heard of have given their attendance there 
willingly till ten and twelve o’clock at night on countless 
occasions during the War. Putting that aside, there is no 
doubt that the Secretary of State for War must always be 
one of the busiest members of the Government, but I do 
not think there is any business which, from what I know 
of it, is as continuous as the business of the Governor- 
General of India, and there are some other members of 
the Cabinet—notably the Foreign Secretary—who never 
expect to get half a day’s holiday during the time they hold 
the office. I do not think that is the case in ordinary 
times with the Secretary of State for War, but I think that 
the number of questions that are referred to the Secretary 
of State ought to be very carefully watched with a view to 
their diminution. I donot know whether the Commission 
would care to see a list of the papers that come before the 
Secretary of State in a day, asa guide to them. I might 
put it in if you did not care to have them read out ; but I 
believe, roughly speaking, on most days, quite apart from 
correspondence and interviews, the Secretary of State 
would have to deal with 40 or 50 different papers. A very 
large number of them, ot course, may be in connection 
with reorganisation ; and when we have got the Army 
completely disembodied from South Africa, and every- 
thing is going on under normal conditions, I imagine that 
the number of papers will be very considerably reduced. 


- 21763. (Chairman.) You will put them in ?—Yes. 


_ 21764. (Sir Henry Norman.) You do not think that 
the number of papers could be reduced by providing that 
certain questions should be settled finally by other persons, 


unless of course you are asked in Parliament about them ? 


—An enormous number of papers are now settled before 
they come to the Secretary of State. For instance, the 
Financial Secretary is empowered to advise the Secretary 
of State on all his papers, but as a matter of procedure he 
settles nine questions out of ten, but if anybody appeals 
against his decisions he is bound to send it to the Secretary 
of State. Or, of course, one of his military colleagues may 
object to his decision, in which case he appeals to the 
Secretary of State. Then any question which involves a 
novelty must come to the Secretary of State. The 
authorisation of a new Volunteer Corps, which of course 
involves a large increase in the Estimates, must come to 
the Secretary of State. And questions of defence, which 
have to be sent to the Defence Committee, must come 
before the Secretary of State. All questions of the highest 
appointments must come to the Secretary of State. 


21765. And you think that as much is now done as is 
possible to relieve the Secretary of State ?—I have given 
very strict directions to all who can stop papers to stop 
them ; that is to say, Sir Edward Ward deals with a great 
many papers, and I certainly have never found fault with 
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settled by the Secretary of State, and very often it is that 
nobody else’s decision is taken. Then of course the real 
difficulty of the Secretary of State’s position is not only 
that, but he has a vast correspondence, which I believe 
can be dealt with very rapidly, but people write about all 
sorts of subjects, and many of them are questions which 
must be answered by somebody. I myself deal with them 
as largely as possible by sending them to the proper 
departments to be answered. 


21766. Although they are addressed to you personally ? 
Yes. 


21767. (Chairman.) I see that this list which you have 
put in comprises 35 papers, all on large questions of prin- 
ciple, or involving special political or Parliamentary 
points, and that it is exclusive of ordinary unregistered 
memoranda, enquiries, letters, and papers for the Secretary 
of State to see ?—Yes, that is the daily work. I donot 
know whether you wish to examine me upon it, but I 
think that but for the constitutional position of Parlia- 
ment you might leave a larger number of discipline 
questions in the hands entirely of the military authorities. 
My desire would be, and has been, to concern myself with 
discipline questions as little as possible. 


21768. (Viscount Esher.) That would not relieve you of 
your responsibility in face of the House of Commons ? 
—That is the difficulty. 


21769. But do you feel that if you are responsible to 
Parliament you must necessarily know the decision before- 
hand, that is before it is come to ?—Inall cases in which 
Parliament is likely to call attention to them I think there 
are only two courses. There is the one which Lord 
Roberts suggests, that all the Secretary of State should do 
is to say, “ This particular question has been gone into 
with great care by the Command2r-in-Chief,” or as I think 
Sir Ian Hamilton suggested by the Army Board, “ and 
they have come to a certain decision.”? All those who are 
acquainted with the procedure of Parliament would know 
that that would practically mean tkat no discussion could 
take place in Parliament on any military or discipline 
question. There isno way between that and the Secretary 
of State being responsible absolutely and knowing tiie 
whole case. Then if he is to defend the whole case he must, 
to some extent, have something to do with the settling 
of it. 


21770. Have you not very often defended a case with 
the settlement of which you have had nothing to do?— 
That does happen, undoubtedly. 


21771. So I should imagine?—But on the other hand 
the Commander-in-Chief gave a very admirable illustra- 
tion to the Commission of how badly in some cases that 
works—at least how badly that is taken by the public. 
Last year there was trouble at Sandhurst, the Com- 
mander-in-Chief did inform me of the sort of line he 
was going to take. I said, “ This is a question of disci- 
pline ; I hope you will deal with it as you think proper ”’ ; 
and he did deal with it ; but when that reply was given 
in the House everybody fell foul of the reply, and said, 
“It is the Secretary of State’s business to deal with 
this.” I rather wondered at the time what people would 
have said if I had said, “ This is a question of discipline, 
I shall take it into my own hands”; whether I should 
not have had an attack made upon the other side, ““ Why, 
you have taken the matter out of the hands of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief.”” Of course one must take whatever 
is the proper course ; but I think myself that every 
discussion which takes place in Parliament on discipline 
is a disadvantage to the Army. 


21772. But putting that case aside, take the indepen- 
dent action of your Financial Secretary ; he very often 
acts without direct reference to you, does he not?—His 
action is not generally on subjects which give rise to such 
questions. 


21773. But I am now going to assume that it is, for 
the purposes of argument. He does in point of fact take 
action without reference to you, very frequently ?—Yes. 


21774. Supposing that some action of his gave occasion 
for a question in Parliament, you would cover his re- 
sponsibility even though you did not know anything 
about it?—Yes, 


21775. Then why should you not act in a similar 
manner towards the military authorities?—I do in nine 
cases out of. ten. 
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directly or remotely; the public mind has been very 
much more intent on these subjects, and therefore, 
undoubtedly, my time has been much more largely 
taken up than it ought to have been. The Commander- 
in-Chief, I think, would himself say that in the more 
prominent cases of discipline he has wished to confer 
constantly with the Secretary of State, but I should 
really be unable to tell the Commission how many hours 
certain prominent cases have taken of his time and mine, 
not from any disagreement between us of any sort or 
kind ; but if I were to say that one of these cases has 
taken every working hour, 14 hours a day, for a fortnight, 
I should not be over-stating the case, between the number 
of people that had to be seen, the number of memoranda 
to be written, and so on. The Commander-in-Chief, I 
think, has raised—I do not know how far he raised it 
with the Commission—the question of his opinion being 
taken alone on a matter of discipline. All I can say on 
that is that I am prepared to rely to the greatest possible 
degree on the opinion of the military authorities on a 
discipline question ; but when it comes to the actual 
handling, or to a decision which has been given being 
challenged in Parliament, it becomes absolutely necessary 
for the Secretary of State to be consulted. 


21777. You do not think that Parliament would ever 
take an answer from you to the effect that the decision 
was the decision of the Commander-in-Chief?—I am 
afraid it would not. I am afraid the interest of these 
subjects is too great to enable them to take anybody's 
decision. 


21778. (Sir George Taubman-Goldie.) Not even the 
decision of a Board?—I think the decision of a Board 
would be even less taken. 


21779. I mean a Board including the Commander 
in-Chief¢—I do not think it would be taken. I know 
perfectly well that in one of the first cases I had to deal 
with I happened to have something like the decision 
of a Board, and quoting it had no effect whatever. 


91780. What happens generally is that vou promise 
to give them a special Committee appoimted by the War 
Office. Take the Sandhurst case ; | think a Committee 
of Officers was appointed there to investigate it ; that is 
practically a Board. People must ultimately rely on 
the opinions of capable and trustworthy men. In the 
long run, whether they accept it in the first instance or 
not, they have to fall back upon the opinions of a certain 
number of men put together—you may call it a Board, 
a Committee, or whatever you please?—If I may say 
so, the only experience that I can give the Commission 
on that is with regard to the Promotion and Selection 
Board. One of the most difficult things which falls to 
me is to satisfy, or to attempt to satisfy, people who have 
been neglected by the Promotion and Selection Board. 
At one time or another, either the officer in person or 
people on his behalf, come to appeal to the military 
authorities, and nothing which appears in the statement 
of the prominent officers who have decided the case has 
the slightest effect. 


21781. I never supposed that you could satisfy indivi- 
duals ; I was only speaking of satisfying the majority of 
the House of Commons and the nation?—Quite so. 


21782. (Sir Frederick Darley.) Those questions have 
arisen much more frequently in the House of Commons 
now than they formerly did, have they not?—I think 
that the general interest of the House of Commons in 
military affairs has very much increased. 


F-91783. Might not some means be taken for discouraging 
these questions on discipline, for instance, in some cases 
by refusing to answer a question when a decision has 
been come to which cannot be got rid of?—I think it is 
difficult ; Parliament interferes more than it used to do. 


21784. (Sir Henry Norman.) That would lead to a 
discussion probably in the House which might be endless? 
—I think so, for as I said, Parliament does interfere 
more than it used todo. One thing I am quite certain 
of is that nobody ever gains by bringing a personal 
case before the House of Commons; but still there are 
many people who will. Personally, of course, I feel that 
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the influence of Parliament is indirectiy very often a 
very great advantage. 


(Sir Frederick Darley.) Still the House of Commons 
cannot be a court of appeal from a decision of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief. If he has once given a decision it 
cannot get rid of the decision. 


21785. (Viscount Esher.) I think Sir Frederick Darley 
suggests that you should refuse to answer questions. Do 
you think a minister can do that with any satisfaction to 
himself 2 Have you ever tried with success !—I have 
refused to give information on particular questions, and 
of course, the Speaker upholds the power of refusal ; but 
that is usually met by an adjournment of the House. And 
what is more, I may say I think that there is hardly a 
personal question with which I have had to deal in the last 
two and a half years—or I will go back to 1895, when I 
represented the War Office in the House of Commons, in 
regard to which I have not first of all laid the case before 
the person who wanted to bring it on or shown himall 
the papers. Itrarely has any effect. There are a certain 
number of people seized with one side of the case, and 
they mean to have it out at whatever cost, and I am afraid 
you must not baulk them, or you cannot. 


21786. (Chairman.) Then the next point is about 
officers. Have you any general statement to make about 
the changes, education, training, and promotion since 
the War ?—I think the Commission would probably take 
what was said in Parliament as governing the general 
principle. I think that considerable changes will be 
necessary with regard to training officers in future. On 
that, of course, you would rely on what you have heard 
from the military authorities. I think that our difficulty 
will always consist in making the Army a career for officers 
without any means or with very small means, and the 
amount of training that we require certainly involves now 
much more the sort of attention that naval officers give 
to their studies than some military officers have given in 
the past. There are great difficulties in this country in 
the proper training of officers, and the greatest difficulty, © 
I think, is in the general change in the habits of the nation, 
who give a great deal more time to leisure, and take a 
great deal more sm1usement than they used to do. The 
naval officers are exempt, to a great extent, from that 
influence, from being constantly on service and away. 
I think also that it is one of the greatest difficulties our 
Headquarters Staff will have to deal with. The training 
of foreign armies is carried on on a machine-lke principle, 
and with very great advantage. On the other hand, I 
think our Army has seen so much more of War under 
different conditions that in all probability the difference 
between our officers and foreign officers has been very 
much overstated ; indeed, I very much doubt whether 
in many respects the training of our officers has not been 
better. But the two things which seem to me to be 
clear are that we want a more highly-educated class of 
man to start with, and that we want to find some means 
of inducing the young officer to study his profession, and 
to study to some extent in the first ten years after he 
joins the Army. If we can do that, I think we shall 
raise the general standard considerably. Our Army has 
never lacked officers of prominence and keenness. The 
question, I think, has been whether, with the extended 
formations in which armies now fight, you can possibly 
forego having more of such officers, or having it almost 
universal amongst officers that they should have a higher 
standard, as so much more falls on the individual officers. 
I think we can do something by means of promotion, but 
more by means of rejection. I do not agree with the 
system, except for very important commands (Major- 
Generals, and commands of that description) of taking 
three officers who are all fit for promotion and putting the 
one who may seem to you a little the fittest over the other 
officers who are subsequently to be promoted ; but I do 
very much believe in the rejection of officers who obviously 
are losing time and setting no example of keenness. 
But I think that the new Education and Training Depart- 
ment, which Lord Roberts has taken a great personal 
interest in, will probably have a great effect on officers 
generally. I am sure that the class of officers who are 
presenting themselves is thoroughly equal to that we 
have had at any period of our history. 


91787. Do you think we have enough of them?— 
No; our great difficulty always will be that we can get 
ag many Officers as we want on the Active List ; but war 
demands now a much larger number of officers, and I 
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think the problem that is coming before the Royal Com- 
mission on the Militia and Volunteers is a very serious 
one. The Militia are very short of officers, and the Volun- 
teers still moreso. I have halted a scheme which we have 
for forming an efficient reserve of officers, until we get 
the Report of that Commission. The idea in my mind, 
and of which Lord Roberts fully approved, and the Military 
authorities with whom it has been discussed at the War 
Office, is that we do not want too many officers in peace ; 
and what is more if we had too many officers in peace 
it 1s an enormous expense to have them. What we pro- 
pose to do, but we have not started the plan yet, because 
we are afraid of drawing the men away from the Militia 
and Volunteers, is to allow the Commanding Officer 
of each regiment to appoint or to recommend officers 
who should serve with the regiment six months or longer, 
learn and so forth, and then should be a Ja suite the regi- 
ment without further attendance for three or four years, 
or whatever time it is that the Military authorities may 
decide. We find a great number of officers who are 
willing to take commissions at a moment of emergency, 
and go out, but who practically have had very little 
training. Our idea is, that supposing the Gordon High- 
landers had four such officers attached, a boy just leaving 
school would put in a year and get his training, and 
he would then go into his profession, and he 
would be available for the next four or five years; 
he would have the privilege of wearing the uniform of 
the regiment, and so in thenext four or five years, in case 
of mobilisation, a man of adequate age and certain training 
could be called up at once. But it is obvious that if 
we did do that, if you take the Line alone, with 170 
regiments, to take four officers for each of them would 
be asking for 700 or 800 more officers, including the 
Cavalry ; and I think itis very likely that that would 
suit young men who wish to give some military service, 
0 much better than the Militia, that we might find we haa 
only reinforced the Line to wipe out the officers of the 
Militia. It isavery serious question. I think it is one of 
the most difficult questions we have to deal with.. There 
is no difficulty in getting non-commissioned officers and 
men in numbers for the Auxiliary Forces, but there is the 
greatest possible difficulty in getting officers. 


21788. It was stated to us by Sir Coleridge Grove, who 
is a high authority, that he estimated that about 3,000 or 
4,000 additional officers were required to put us on a proper 
footing ?—That may be a very large order, but I am 
afraid a very large number would be required, the more 
so that the experience of the War has made Lord Roberts 
and all these officers feel that you must depend more on 
the knowledge and training of individual officers, which 
you require more than numbers. 


21789. But Sir Coleridge Grove thought an officer, in 
order to give him the training that would make him really 
efficient, would have to be practically in the same position 
as the officers of the Army ; in fact he would have to be an 
officer on the strength of the battalion ; and Lord Roberts, 
when he came, did not quite concur in that recommenda- 
tion, because he thought it would mean too many officers 
on the strength of each regiment ?—I think there is a 
difficulty. I think that Lord Roberts practically hangs 
the whole utility of the Auxiliary Forces on the training of 
the officers. He thinks it would be hard to put Auxiliary 
Forces against trained troops with the amount of training 
that our officers now get. That training is very difficult 
to get in this country ; at the same time a great deal more 
is being done every year. We are setting up, for instance, 
a Yeomanry school on Salisbury Plain, and I have no 
doubt the Yeomanry would gain under Sir Evelyn Wood 
a great deal of experience in a few weeks. 


21790. (Viscount Esher.) Have you thought at all of 
increasing the cadres of officers of regiments, which was 
Sir Coleridge Grove’s suggestion ; it was his suggestion 
that a certain number of officers should be actually added 
to the cadre of each regiment ; instead of having 30, have 
45 1—That has occurred to us, of course, but then there 
c omes the question of money and the question of the size 
of barracksin each case. Already our regiments are pretty 
fully officered for time of peace. Of course it will be 
remembered that every man you take extra takes him 
away from something else. You keep in the Militia a 
certain number of men whowould like to get into the Army, 
and if you put them into the Army the Militia will be 
shorter of officers, 


21791. (Chairman.) But Sir Coleridge Grove’s inten tion 
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regiment, but would draft off some of them to the Militia, 
and thereby have efficient officers in the Militia as well as 
in the Regulars ?—I think that sort of proposal ought to 
be considered. But, again it is a very serious one in 
the way of money, and the more so that you cannot 
train your militia except in the summer; and for the 
officers it is very difficult to find them work all the year 
round. I have proposed to the Commander-in-Chief that 
we should relieve the Militia officers, wher they have 
nothing to do and and give them a chance of coming up 
for a certain number of weeks and be attached to regi- 
ments at Aldershot, and we take £10,000 cr £11,000 in 
the Estimates for it. That would give them an oppor- 
tunity. 

21792. May I read one question, No. 9387? Sir Cole- 
ridge Grove was asked : ‘‘ At all events, you would desire 
to have a good number of them "(that is additional 
officers) ‘‘away at classes ?’’ and his answer is ‘‘ Yes; 
and I should also wish to see some of them away with the 
Militia battalion when they were training. I should like 
to see an interchange between the officers of the Regular 
battalions and the officers of the Militia battalions. Some 
of the Militia officers could come up to the Regular bat- 
talion and serve with them at a time, and some of the 
Regular battalion could go to the Militia battalion and 
serve with it, so as to keep up a sort of continuity of 
feeling between the two, and similarly with the Volun- 
teers” 7—It is a very nice scheme, but it means really 
that you would be paying the men for 12 months instead of 
one. 


21793. (Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal.) They would 
be in receipt of pay equally as the others as on Active 
service ?—Yes, they must be. The Commission will 
recollect—I only want to remind the Commission—that 
our total number of troops on paper is very large. You 
have to find officers for 700,000 or 800,000 men. We know 
that they are not all equally efficient, but still the mere 
officering of '700,000 or 800,000 men is a very large amount 
and out of all proportion to the population. Inever made 
the calculation about officers, but of the whole population 
of this country the men who go into the Army, Navy, 
Militia or Volunteers are one out of every four who arrives 
at the age of 18, for service of one kind or another. 


21794, (Sir Henry Norman.) Then your officers must be 
confined to a particular class; even under the recent 
arrangements with the expenses cut down a man must 
have some income ?—In practice he must ; and practically 
a man must be of a somewhat superior class to command 
respect as an officer. 


21795. (Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal.) And he 


must have some means ?—Yes, some means. 


21796. Referring to your proposal of taking boys from 
school for training, as I understand, for a year or so, and 
then allowing them to return to be educated further, you 
would take them on probation. I think you spoke of 
taking boys fresh from school and then giving them 
training for a year, but that they should not be 
taken on regularly as officers then ?—I do not think 
we have got any scheme of that kind. We should 
train them and then let them go to the ordmary avoca- 
tions of life. In the new arrangement with regard 
to the University there is an arrangement for com- 
missioning young men at 20 who have done one year’s 
training at Aldershot or elsewhere, and who on con- 
dition of doing another training and passing another 
examination would be commissioned at 20 instead of 22. 
But the real difficulty of giving any general training 
is this: either a young man is going into the Army or 
some other profession, in which case it is worth all we 
can do to train them so that they shall be at our disposal ; 
for in all these proposals for training Volunteers from 
schools who do not undertake to go into one or other 
branch of the Service, are outside the numbers really 
that we can undertake to deal with. 


21797. (Chairman.) As to the men, have you any pro- 
posals for getting a better class of recruits ?—A great 
change has been tried in recruiting, and anybody who pre- 
dicted what would be the result would, I think, be rash, 
but I believe we shall obtain men of a better class. J 
believe it is already understood that the lot of the soldier 
is considerably better} and of course after next Apri} 
when the men are actually getting the extra sixpence after 
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pence ?—After next year the private who has served two 
years will get 1s. 6d. a day, 10s. 6d. paid into his hand 
every Saturday night, all his necessaries, messing, and 
other expenses being met. 


21799. Against the old 1s. 1d. ?—Yes; but of the old 
1s. 1d. up to the year 1896 or 1897 what he got was 7d. 
Out of his 1s. he paid 3d. for messing and 2d. went for 
stoppages of all sorts which were a great advantage to him, 
like libraries, repairs, washing, and all sorts of things ; but 
still ne got practically 7d. into his pocket, that is 49d. 
After the 1st of April next the man of two years’ service 
will get, so far as I can judge, 1s. 6d. clear, which is 10s. 6d. 


21800. Against the 4s. ld. ?—Yes. That is an enor- 
mous addition per cent. I think it must tell, and will 
tell very considerably. But I think that we shall probably 
see a bit of a set-back after a while for a time until the 
new conditions are fully appreciated. Then I think the 
additional money, with the power of taking only a three 
years’ engagement instead of eight years ought to prove 
very attractive. And I do notice a very great change 
in the attitude of people towards employing Army men 
since the War. 


21801. (Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal.) Is promotion 
from the ranks more general now than in the past both 
in time of war and in peace ?—I think promotion from 
the ranks has been encouraged very much of late years, 
where it can be done. Of course, the difficulty is about 
money really. We do provide the men with an outfit, 
but he finds it very difficult very often to live in the regi- 
ment unless he has some means; and after all, as a rule, 
the man who cannot get a commission is a man who cannot 
have the education. But I am very much in favour of 
having picked men from the ranks. I often hear a Colonel 
say that he sees within six months of a man coming in the 
man will be fit to promote, and he recommends him ag 
goon as he can. 


21802. So that it is really better for them in many 
cases that they should be Serjeant-Maior than Lieutenant ? 
—Yes. 


21803. Because they cannot afford it 7—Yes. 


21804. (Chairman.) Have you considered the sugges- 
tions made for compulsory service in the Militia ?—For 
years past I have considered all compulsory questions 
for service of all kinds, because with the very great diffi- 
culties for administering the War Office on the voluntary 
system naturally anything like compulsory service is 
a thing which must have attractions. But I think, with 
regard to the Militia for Home Defence we have tc satisfy 
ourselves before we adopt any compulsory system 
that we cannot attain what we require on the voluntary 
system ; and I think with regard to the Militia we shall 
probably find that to a large extent the great gaps in the 
Militia, which has to make up the one-third of recruits 
at present, will be filled if the new Militia Reserve, which 
is of the same class as the Line Reserve, becomes 
effective. The men are coming in very steadily for it. 
It was only established two months ago, and if we 
get anything like the number Parliament has allowed 
us to raise, namely 50,000, I think we shall probably 
fillun the Militia with very serviceable men without any 
compulsory service. And, generally speaking, with 
regard to compulsion, without going into whether it 
is desirable or not, I think until we have tested what 
can be done by giving reasonable pay, which is 
what I think we are now doing, we have no right to go to 
the public and say we cannot get men voluntarily. Hither- 
to, so long as the 1s. has ruled, which was paid, I believe 
at the Battle of Agincourt, as the pay of the soldier, with 
tne increased pay all round him, you cannot complain 
that you did not get the best article. 


21805. (Sir John Jackson.) Probably since the time 
the 1s. was established the wages of the ordinary labourer 
have advanced something like 400 per cent 3—Yes, I 
should think quite. Of course, we shall never get what 
you call a competitive wage in the Army; but taking 
10s. 6d. into the man’s hand after he has been paid, I 
am very delighted to hear what high wages those who leave 
the Army consider they must get in civil life in order to 
compensate them for what they lose by leaving the Army. 
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I made a great deal of inquiry last autumn, and I found 
that men would not look at places at a guinea a week. 


21806. What pension does a private soldier get on leaving 
the Army ?—He does not get a pension; the short 
service man does not get a pension. 


21807. I beg your pardon ?—Unless he is allowed to 
serve on to a pension he does not get one except he 
suffers from some disability. The least pension used to 
be 8d.a day after 21 years’ service. Now, above that 
there is nothing less than a shilling for those who put in the 
full period of service, and it varies according to his rank. 
I established for the garrison regiments a new system, 
which I believe to be much better, that a man gets 6d. a 
day when he comes away after he has finished with the 
garrison regiment, which he can join after 14 or 16 years’ 
service, and then he can serve in the Militia Reserve until 
he has 21 years’ service. After that he becomes entitled 
to a pension. Instead of giving him ls. a day for life 
we have arranged that he should get 6d. a day until he is 
65, and then get 1s.6d. We find that not unpopular, and 
it is not a bad bargain for the State either. 


- 21808. (Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal.) Do these 
Reservists who join during the War get a higher pension 
than on the scale of to-day ?—During the war the 
deccision was given that pensions previously given for 
wounds should also be given for sickness. All who 
joined during the War got the advantage of this. 


21809. So that those who had 7d. only before would now 
have Is. ; those that rejoined ?—The man who has been 
already settled up with ten years ago does not get any 
increase. 


21810. (Chairman.) Then as to the Auxiliary Forces, 
how does the Yeomanry case stand now ?—The new 
Yeomanry conditions have been most successful. The — 
Yeomanry were about 10,000 in number, and trained for 
seven days or eight days. They have now been raised 
within two years until actually I think the numbers are 
26,000 at this moment, and they are rising every day. I 
think that we may consider that the experience of the War, 
showing us that we required more mounted troops, has 
been taken advantage of. In a certain sense they are an 
expensive force, but I believe it is far the best investment 
we could have for our money. 


21811. Do you consider that these new Yeomanry 
regiments would go on an expedition as units ?—My own 
conviction is that we ought to a large extent to depend 
upon them ; that we should do well if a considerable body 
of Yeomanry and the Militia, and even the Volunteers, 
were at some time or other given reserve pay in order to 
come out when the line is exhausted. I believe that our 
difficulties in keeping up an expedition abroad will always 
require some support of that kind. I made a proposal, 
which a good many of the Yeomen in the House of Com- 
mons objected to, because they did not like having two 
classes of Yeomanry, those who were to fight abroad 
with the reserve pay, and those who were to remain at 
home. Personally I do not doubt that in the end that 
system will be adopted. 


21812. That means that you would have to form the 
units for service in something like the same way as they 
were formed during the War?—I do not think that there 
would be any harm in leaving the units unformed and 
allowing a certain number of men to go from each. In 
any case of a foreign war some time must elapse before 
you embarked your Yeomanry, consequently, if men 
were trained they would break into the new units with 
very little difficulty. 


21813. The reason I asked the question is because I See Q. 
want to know whether anything had been done to formu- &. ~ 


late the organisation necessary. We have had a great 
deal of evidence to show that at the beginning of the 
War there was really nothing on which people could 
work?—No, nothing has been done. The evidence 
that your Lordship is referring to, I suppose, is the 
evidence with regard to the Imperial Yeomanry sent out. 


21814. Yes?—I should certainly propose as soon as I 
got power from Parliament, if I do have that organisation 
properly worked out so that we may know who the 
colonels and officers would be of these combined regiments, 
but the time was very short in December, and I had to 
abandon that portion of the Bill. 

21815. But would it not be an advantage to gather 
together the experience of the men who were concerned 
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jn the organisation for the war as a preparation for any 
scheme of that kind?—We have got a very careful report 
from the Yeomanry Committee which gives us everything 
that took place. 


21816. We saw that, but we asked a good many officers 
who came before us who were concerned either with the 
Imperial Yeomanry or with the Colonial Forces, and we 
could not find that their experience had been made use 
of in that particular way?—I think it is a point which 
certainly should be thought of. I think the Intelligence 
Department and Mobilisation Department ought cer- 
tainly to be prepared with a very precise scheme for 
proceeding in any future war, especially as we all have 
the conviction that mounted troops would play such a 
part in it. 

21817. Several Yeomanry officers said that if there 
had been a manual of some kind laying down the general 
lines of such organisation, it would have assisted them 
very greatly, but we could not hear that anything was 
in prospect?—That point certainly ought to be attended 
to. 


21818. Is there anything you wish to say about the 
Colonial Forces?—The question of Colonial Forces was 
dealt with very fully at the Colonial Conference. It 
was there put before the Colonial Premiers how very 
useful it would be for Imperial purposes ‘if any force, 
whether with their reserve pay paid by the Imperial 
Government or not, could be held in readiness for Imperial 
needs. There were notable exceptions, especially in the 
_ ease of Mr. Seddon, who was very much inclined to it, 
who was willing to adopt it, but with certain notable 
exceptions the general feelings of the Premiers was that 
everything must be left to the decision of the Govern- 
ments and peoples of the Colonies when the emergency 
arose. Of course we fully recognise the excellent spirit 
sthich animated the Colonies in the last war, and we 
cannot press for anything that they are not prepared 
to tender. On the other hand, looked at from the 
Imperial military point of view, there is a very great 
difference between arranging your own organisation 
with the certainty of a certain trained support from the 
various Colonies and arranging it without; you cannot 
depend upon a thing which the circumstances of the 
time might cause not to be proffered to you, and, there- 
fore, in a certain sense I was sorry that other 
Prime Ministers did not take the same view as Mr. Seddon. 
But I think the subject must be allowed to rest at present. 
It is evident that there is a strongly pronounced view 
in the Colonies against committing themselves before- 
hand, and until that view changes we must recognise 
that valuable assistance has been given us of a less regular 
kind, and we may hope that we shall be met in the same 
spirit on the next occasion. But, of course, it will be 
recognised that it is useless for us to talk about using an 
Intelligence Department and a Mobilisation Department 
without being prepared at the same time to put at the 
disposal of the military authorities the force which they 
consider necessary to operate in various countries. 


21819. (Sir George Taubman-Goldie.) Or upon being 
able to operate without it?—Quite. 

91820. That is taking as your basis that there will be 
no help ?—You_ cannot include in your calculations 
troops about whom there 1s a doubt, that is the 
difficulty. 

21821. (Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal.) You cannot 
count on those from the Colonies in any certain numbers? 
—That is understood. I make no complaint of the 
decision, only it makes it necessary for the Mother 
Country to provide for all these questions, especially in 
regard to operations in some countries from which we 
‘are more remote than our Colonies. It complicates the 
arrangements, It is possible that at the last moment 
we might have most valuable assistance proferred us 
and that the plans we were taking were unnecessary ; 
but we must make the plans. 

21822. In the meantime it must be gratifying to find 
that in some Colonies, say Canada, they are taking mea- 
sures for increasing and more thoroughly training 
the number of their Volunteer Militia very considerably, 
and having depéts in different parts of the country ?— 
I am sure very good progress is being made in many 
places. On the other hand, a “bird in the hand ”’ is 
an old adage. 

21823. (Chairman.) I think the next point you mention 
isasregards contracts. Are you satisfied with the present 
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system, or do you think it possible to decentralise further? The Right 


—I think taking it all in all the Central Contrac:s Depart- Hon. St. Johime| 


ment has come out very well during the War. My 
object in decentralising contracts would be twofold so 
far as it can be done. The first reason would be in order 
to get rid as much as possible of these references to the 
War Office in matters which are not necessary, but the 
second is to train the officers who will have to make the 
contracts in time of war. When the history of the South 
African War is fully written, I think it will be found that 
most of the mistakes which have been made about con- 
tracts have been made upon the spot; and if they had 
been made upon the spot it is chiefly because the officers 
have been called upon to do a work which it is very 
difficult for them to learn in time of war. Years ago I 
persuaded the then Secretary of State to allow Aldershot 
to make a number of its own contracts. We found 
sometimes it meant that they were buying in the same 


.markets that we were ; but at all events officers got the 


experience. Personally, I am favourable to all small 
contracts being done as locally as possible ; to take one 
instance we never interfere with canteens, all that is 
done regimentally, and officers get a certain experience 
out of it. But there has been an inquiry, as the Com- 
mission are aware, into contracts both during the War 
and also by the Dawkins Committee, and I generally 
adopt the view taken by both those inquiries. 


21824. (Sir George Taubman-Goldie.) Do you intend to 


utilise the Army Pay Department more in that way 


during war time?—I have constantly tried to make more 
use of the Army Pay Department. It is a very difficult 
thing to do, because the officers in the Department at 
present are only trained to disburse money and to account ; 
and if you want to have a trained financial staff at the 
disposal of the General Officer Commanding, I am dis- 
posed to think that on the whole it will have to come in 
connection with the trained civilian staff which now does 
the audit. 


21825. That would be for the Commander-in-Chief. in 
the field and the headquarters ; but generals of divisions 
and generals of brigades and commanders of columns want 
men with ther who have had some experience of buying 
and making contracts. You could not have the financial 
experts with them. Would you not have to rely upon the 
Army Pay Department to some extent, or some corre- 
sponding body?—It would be a very valuable experience 
for them, but I do not think it can be properly carried 
out unless we can in some way amalgamate the 
Army Pay Department with the Finance Department, 
and I have found that is a very thorny subject upon 
which I have embarked, and been shipwrecked more 
than once. 


> 


Brodrick, 
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21826. (Chairman.) We have had this expression of See Q. 218. 


opinion given to us: “ There is a marked want of financial 
assistance to generals in the field, which, if it were met by 
the appointment of competent military financial advisers 
on the staff, would result, I am sure, in a more efficient 
and economical expenditure of the public money supplied.”* 
That was from Lord Kitchener?—I think there is no doubt 
the experience of the War shows that general officers 
ought to have some financial assistants, and I think it 
would be possible. We have already sent an audit office, 
a branch of our audit office, to Salisbury Plain, to Alder- 
shot, and to Ireland, and I think it is probable that if 
the Aldershot Army Corps went on active service, or any 
considerable portion of it, the General Officer would wish 
to take that staff with him to assist him. You cannot’ 
send a whole staff of auditors into the field, but you 
might at all events make them available for his guidance 
and. assistance. 


21827. I think the point raised before us was whether 
that delegation of the audit staff was quite the thing that 
was meant. This is more an officer who would he 
on, the general staff as a financial adviser?—The present 
Auditor is in a sense his financial adviser, and is so used, 
aiid I am only awaiting the experience of this delegation. 
If it turns out that it only means that Sir Evelyn Wood 
sends his accounts into the office at Salisbury, and has 
them reviewed there more rapidly than in London, then 
we would gain something ; but we should gain a great 
deal more, I think, if it is found out that before Sir Evelyn 
Wood authorised expenditure, he (as he probably does) 
went into the next office the next door or sent an officer 
in and said, ‘‘ What will be the effect of this financially ’’? 
and reviewed the thing. In that case he would use the 


\ 
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Auditor as financial adviser, and in that case I think 


Hon St.John we shall gain very largely. 


Brodrick, 
M.P. 


91898, Are those auditors civilians?’—Yes, and they 
were wished to be civilians. I consulted the military 


1 May 1903. authorities repeatedly about it, and they wished it; and, 





what is more, in two cases I sent the civilians that were 
asked for by the Army Corps Commanders in command 
to take charge. 

21829. (Sir Henry Norman.) I gather from what you 
say that you do not think the training of the Army Pay 
Department is sufficient to qualify an officer to become 
a financial adviser to the General Officer Commanding 
in the field?—I do not think they have the training 
which qualifies them. They disburse money and they 
account for it, but they have no training in making 
contracts or in the higher work, and principles which 
underlie the whole thing, and I think they would have 
to have a regular training and go through other branches 
in the War Office. , 


21830. (Chairman.) I think some witnesses carried that 
still further, and said that the financial adviser ought to 
be a military officer for that reason, that the crux of the 
matter was to train military officers in finance 7—I see no 
difficulty whatever in the financial adviser being an 
officer if he is trained. For instance, I think the training 
of the Quartermaster-General’s Department, if it was 
Supp meni by some financial training, would te very 
useful. 


21831. Then, with regard to remounts, I do not know 
that we need trouble you with any details on that subject, 
except as to what is to be done for the future?—With 
regard to the future we have made far better arrange- 
ments for purchasing, we have made what I hope will be 
a complete arrangement as to information; we have 
formed, or are forming, in time of peace, a nucleus of 
Remount Establishments which, after the experience of 
the War, it will not occur in future to any general officer 
to treat as mere depdts from which you can draft 
specially efficient officers to commands in the field. The 
Remount officers would have to remain doing remount 
work, recognising that #4 is very important work. I 
think all that is being now properly organised. But, of 
course, the fact remains that, if at any time we were 
again called upon to raise a supply of 2,500 a year to 
250,000 a year, it must cause a very great strain, and a 
certain number of animals will be sent which ought not to 
be sent ; but I think really that what we have gained 
most during the war is not only experience in buying and 
as to the places where we can purchase, but in the 
utilisation of horses when they arrive. You may have 
noticed that even as late as last March (March of last 
year), in Lord Downe’s Report which was presented to 
Parliament, it was: found that a great many officers 
then in South Africa did not even then know that Lord 
Kitchener had issued order that no horses were to go to 
the front until after they had been landed a month. No 
Remount Department in the world can provide against 
that sort of thing. If, when we had already got 40,000 
horses waiting to go up‘in South Africa which had been 
got into condition, horses were being sent past them 
straight from the base the moment they landed, of 
course the old evils went on at once. Therefore I do not 
think that the reorganisation of the Remount Depart- 
ment depend only on the changes which will be made 
for the provision and purchase and care of horses at home, 
but especially on the care of them an the administration 
of them on a campaign. And we propose to make these 
Remount posts tenable for a definite time, so that there 
shall be no question of withdrawing an officer who is 
responsible, 


21832. And would the staff be sufficient to provide for 
these officers on service in the field ?—I think that the 
staff, as we propose to organise it, will be sufficient so 
far as we can go ‘with due regard to expense, 
but the Commission will realise that we may not 
have another war for a very long period, and if we were 
to keep a very large number of officers kicking their heels 
we should find that the best class of officer would not take 
the post, and the pubile would soon weary of it. 


21833. Undoubtedly it must be a system that i 
of expansion Vents i, Vetiie WBk cag Ms 


21834, I think, so far, we only had it from Sir Charles 


Mansfield Clarke as a scheme he mentioned to us as 
probable ; it was not passed at that time. Has it been 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE: 


adopted since ?—Sir Charles Mansfield Clarke I think 
gave his evidence in October, and the decisions about 
the Remount Department have been taken since then. 
They were explained by Lord Stanley in the House of 
Commons I think in the month of March. 


21835. I mean is the new system actually in operation 
now ?—It has just been put into operation ; the appoint- 
ments have been considered for the different positions, 
and it will really actively come into operation when the 
successor to General Truman takes office. General 
Truman retires in a month or two’s time, he having 
reached the limit of age, and we thought that the most. 
convenient time to start a new system. 


21836. (Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal.) Is there stilk 
a registration of horses in the United Kingdom ?—Regis- 
tration we shall certainly continue as we did before. 


21837-8. We had evidence from an Indian officer that. 
there the horses are all furnished through large con- 
tractors, who take all the risks ; they deliver the horses. 
to the forces in India, and if any are found unsuitable it is 
their risk and their loss ?—Those are Australian horses. 


21839. (Chairman.) The only other pomt you have 
noted here is about ranges and manceuvring grounds ;. 
can you tell us anything about any steps that have been 
taken with regard to that?—We have, I think, made a very 
considerable step forward in the last seven years. We 
have bought Salisbury Plain ; we have now a considerable 
tract of land in Scotland, which will, we hope, be largely 
added to ; we have increased our training ground in Ire- 
land, and we have obtained manceuvring rights over 
a certain amount of land in the North-Eastern District, 
and I want more at Aldershot. But in all these cases 
the increased range of rifles and the increased extension 


of forces makes training very difficult. There is nodoubt. ~ 


that they are utilising Salisbury Plain to the full. 
I do not know what we would have done if we had not 
got it at the time we did. We have brought 
troubles on our own back by requiring or authorising more 
shooting among all classes of soldiers. 
ammunition for the Cavalry to fire 200 rounds instead of 
150, and the Infantry 300 instead of 200, and there is 
more shooting for all classes. That, of course, means more 
ranges, and ranges are one of the most difficult things to 
deal with. 


21840. (Sir George Taubman-Goldie.} How do you mean 
that you have brought trouble upon your back ?—Because 
some of the existing ranges are being used to the fullest. 
extent, and we have to find more. If you multiply the 
number of Volunteers by so many you must help them 
to more ranges. As a matter of fact, very large sums. 
of money have been spent ; we have spent since October, 
1899, nearly £400,000 on ranges and we have got to 
spend nearly £500,000 more. Fortunately, long before 
the War we had been acquiring ranges and manceuvring 
grounds to a very large extent. When I say that 
I mean training ground, not manceuvring ground. 
Manceuvring can only be done by taking large tracts of 
country under the Manceuvres Act. As the Commission 
knows there are considerable drawbacks to that in this 
country, but, on the whole, I think we have been fairly’ 
met by Parliament. 

21841. Is there anything else you would like to add ?— 
I think not. 

21842. (Sir John Hopkins.) I should like to put one 
question to you. We have had it in evidence that the 
mobilisation of the troops rather suffered from’ 
those concerned not being able to put their hands 
on a certain amount of money to prepare them 
for the place to which they were going. General 
Stopford told us, for instance, that the forces might 
have been mobilised more quickly if the money had 
been forthcoming when the order for preparation for 
mobilisation was given, and he rather points that out as a 
defect. I will read you what he said. He is asked: 


‘‘ But your point is that you gave warning, at any rate on S¢e Q. 


5th August, that unless the expenditure was sanctioned 
there would be delay?” And his answer is: “ Yes, and 
my point, asI put it later on, is that this is inherent to 
mobilisation for service abroad, when special equipment 
has to be provided.” Then he goes on to point out that 


the essence of mobilisation is to make that preparation, — 


but to make that preparation you must “know exactly 
how to act and also that the equipment, etcetera, should be 
forthcoming.” I merely ask you that because it may 
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We have provided - 
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direct your attention to that point {—I think a greater 
amount of such stores ought to be, and would be under 
General Brackenbury’s existing scheme now, in readiness. 
As regards the remainder, I quite agree ; but in my opinion 
delays in mobilisation are not due in the least to any 
defect in our system of calling out the Reserves by a 
Proclamation by Parliament. We can in any case 
provide our troops and get them together quicker than we 
ean convey them across the ocean. No Admiralty can 
have transports all ready waiting for years together ; they 
require a few days to fit. But I think the greatest 
difficulty will always be in providing and giving the orders 
beforehand, outside the Estimate for the year. The same 
political reason which prevents the Government from 
issuing a Proclamation to call out the Reserves also 
prevents their taking a credit for money. I think it isa 
question which might well be considered whether, if it is 
constitutionally possible, it should not be in the power of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, with a view to any 
emergency, to give some special credit with a covering 
sanction from Parliament within three months or some- 
thing of that kind. 


21843. It was pointed out elsewhere in two or three 
directions that the absence of this money when the 
order was given to prepare for mobilisation hampered 
the movement. For instance, it was stated they had to 
‘buy horses and boots, and things of that kind, and that 
they were also short of equipment in some cases, be- 
cause there was no money?—That is true, but you will 
readily see that if you had once begun buying horses 
veu would have advertised in this case to Mr. Kruger 
exactly what you are doing. 


21844. (Sir John Jackson.) Were you Secretary of State 
at the time when Lord Roberts went out?—No, Lord 
Roberts went out when Lord Lansdowne was Secretary of 
State, and I was appointed in the middle of November, 
1990, when Lord Roberts was about to leave South 
Africa to come home. He left about three weeks 
afterwards. Lord Wolseley was Commander-in-Chief for 
a fortnight, and then there was an interregnum for a 
month. 


91845. The question I was going to put was, before 
Lord Roberts went out were there any important com- 
munications discussed between him, the Commander-in- 
Chief, and the Secretary of State? Would it be the usual 
thing that there would be?—I was not at the War Office 
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at the time, but in point of fact I happened to be at a 


The Right 


meeting at which the present Prime Minister was, at Hon. St./Johw 


which I heard Lord Roberts discuss a variety of plans 
very closely. 


Brodrick, 
1 


—_— 


21846. And it would be the usual thing of course before | May 1903. 


a General went out?—I should think, certainly. If 1 
were Secretary of State at the opening of a war I should 
hope the General would confide to me pretty generally 
what he intended to do, because it would enable me to 
assist him much more efficiently. 


21847. We have had it in evidence, I think, that when 
General Buller went out nothing of that kind was done?— 
i have seen General Buller’s evidence and I have seen 
Lord Wolseley’s evidence. General Buller had access to 
every department of the War Office, and was so well 
known there and had so great authority there that I 
think it was assumed on all hands that he had had access 
to every dozument ‘and to everything he desired to see. 


21848. And if he had wished to have had his plans 
discussed with the Commander-in-Chief and the Secretary 
of State he would not have had any difficulty in bringing 
such a discussion about?—I cannot imagine any difficulty. 
I think the only feeling which would have actuated the 
Secretary of State in the matter would have been the 
desire not to hamper General Buller by appearing jin any 
way to interfere with him. 


21849. (Chairman.) But as a matter of fact there were 
no written instructions for any of the generals?—No. 
I do not know how far it would be usual to give written 
instructions, but I think it would be most desirable in 
the event of any campaign that any General with an 
independent command should go ‘out with the fullest 
possible plans or schemes. 


21850. In writing?—In writing, which the Intelligence 
Department might have drawn up of the country he was 
going to engage in. 

21851. (Sir John Jackson.) Allow him a free hand 
when he got out as to a change of operations?—Yes 
entirely. 

21852. (Sir Henry Norman). Still having a general 
knowledge of the policy which the Government desired 
him to adopt?—I think he should have the fullest general 
knowledge, and I think that knowledge ought to be, not 
merely from his military chiefs, but from the members 
of the Cabinet as well. 
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PRESENT ; 


The Right Hon. The Earl of Erein anp KincaRDINY, K.G., G.0.8.L, G.c.LE. (Chairman). 


The Right Hon. The Viscount EsHER, K.0.B., K.C.V.o. 
The Right Hon. The Lord StRATHCONA AND Mount 


ROYAL, G.C.M.G. __ 
‘The Right Hon. Sir Gzorcz DasHwoop TauBMAN- 


GOLDIE, K.C.M.G. 
Field Marshal Sir Henry Wy.ie NoRMAN, G.c.B., 


G.C.M.G., C.I.E. 


The Hon. Sir Freperick MATTHEW DARLEY, G.C.M.G, 
Admiral Sir JooN OMMANNEY HOPKINS, G.C.B, 

Sir JoHn EDGE. 

Sir JoHN JACKSON, 


BERNARD H. HoLuann, Esq. (Secretary.) 


Major-General R. G. Kexerwicu, c.B., called and examined. 


21853. (Chairman.) You have submitted to us a 
précis of your evidence, and it might be convenient to 
yput it on the record of evidence as your first answer? 
-—The following is a précis of the evidence prepared by 
me :— 

1. Details of the preparations made, and steps taken 
to defend Kimberley, will be found in my despatch 
-dated Kimberley, 15th February, 1899 (date of termina- 
tion of the siege), published in “London Gazette,” 
dated 8th May, 1900 (Vide Appendix, page 668, post). 
Paragraphs 1 to 37 appear to give most of the informa- 
‘tion required, but the following may be of use, 


2. On llth September, 1899, I was informed I was 


to go to Kimberley, and I had a long interview with 
the High Commissioner. His Excellency informed me 
that Major Scott-Turner, Captain O’Meara, and Lieu- 
tenant McInnes had been for some time at Kimberley in 
connection with the defence arrangements, and that 
Commissioner Robinson, of the Oape Police, was in com- 
mand there. 


The High Commissioner wished me to inquire care- 
fully into the arrangements already made and sug- 
gested for the defence of Kimberley the frontier and 
communications, and that if I thought they offered 
reasonable security against danger immediately appa- 
rent, he would be glad to let matters rest undisturbed 
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If, on the other hand, there was any serious risk in- 
volved either to Kimberley or to communications 
between Orange River and Mafeking, by a continuance 
of the state of things as they then existed, I was to 
report accordingly. 


For political and other reasons I was informed that 
my mission was to be kept strictly confidential, and 
that any inquiries I made were to be conducted as 
secretly as possible. 


3. Owing to reports as to the enemy’s movements, I 


considered it advisable, soon after my arrival in Kim- 
berley, to recommend strongly that troops should at 
ouce be sent up, and on 20th September the Imperial 
oe as detailed in paragraph 6 of my despatch, 
acrived. 


4. Until communication was «ut off, the necessity 
of sending up guns, arms, ammunition, etc., was often 
represented. 


5. For political and other reasons the organisation of 
the Town Guard had to be most secretly dealt with, but 
every effort was made to get all details of the work well 
forward, so that immediately authority was received 
for its formation the scheme prepared was brought 
rapidly into operation. Every. endeavour was also 
made, not only to increase the efficiency of the Kimber- 
ley Regiment (Volunteers) and Diamonds Field Horse 
(Volunteers), but also to increase their numbers, 


A mounted regiment (Kimberley Light Horse) was 
formed later (vide paragraph 22 of my despatch), and 
this, together with the Cape Mounted Police and De- 
tachment of 21 Mounted Infantry (Loyal North Lan- 
cashire Regiment) brought the mounted troops eventu- 
ally up to about 864. 

The strength of the Town Guard was only limited 
by the number of rifles available, the last detachment 
formed of it having to be armed with Sniders. 


6. State showing the strength by corps on 26th Novem- 
ber, 1899, is attached (Vide next column). 


7. A detailed scheme of defence had been prepared, 
and on 11th October the garrison moved into the diffe- 
rent sections of it. 


The main line of defence round Kimberley consisted 
of a number of closed and open works constructed at 
suitable intervals. The existence of débris heaps much 
facilitated the choice of sites for the works referred to. 
The field of fire in front of the line of defence taken up 
was cleared, and some cf the material thus obtained was 
utilised in the construction of a line of obstacles to fill 
up the gaps between the works. 


The Premier mine was strongly held, being the 
source of the only pure water available fur so large a 
population as that contained in Kiraberley. 


The débris heaps between Kimberley and the Premier 
mine were entrenched and garrisoned in order to make 
the communications between Kimberley and the 
Premier imine ag secure as possible, with the numbers 
of men available for the defence of the diamond fields. 


8. On 15th October issued ocders to withdraw all 
rolling stock and engines from Vryburg an! scuth to 
Kimberley, and this was successfully carried out that 
day. 

9. De Beers Company and the merchants and dealers 
of Kimberley had, according to their usual custom, a 
large reserve of supplies at Kimberley. I endeavoured 
to arrange for an increase in the former (De Beers) 
before the siege commenced, but although the company 
had a large quantity “on order,” and tried to assist in 
this matter, very little was, I think, actually received 
before communications were cut. 


_ 10. A rough stock of supplies in Kimberley was taken 
in September, and this was checked as soon as the siege 
commenced (15th October). A proclamation was issued 
under martial law fixing the maximum prices to be 
charged and the amounts that could be bought or sold 
-ar all absolute necessaries of life, and regulating the 
proportions of Boer meal and flour of which all bread 
was to be made. 


With the exception of meat, of which the price was 
slightly increased, all supplies had under this procla- 
mation to be sold at the same prices as previous to 
communications being cut. 

All licensed dealers were subsequently required to 
furnish complete statements of stocks of supplies in 
hand and of all bread stuffs, and these were bought 
from them at a cost of about £60,000. % 

In order to facilitate and regalate the distribution 
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and to minimise the chance of loss by fire, six depdts. 
were formed in different parts of the town. 


The ration and the quantity allowed to be purchased 
by individuals were settled, altered, and reduced as. 
necessity required during the siege. 

Towards the end of the siege nothing extra to the 
ration (which consisted of bread, meat, sugar, coffee, 
or tea) could be bought except as a medical comfort 
on the certificate of a medical officer. Milk, vegetables, 
and anti-scorbutics of any kind were particularly scarce. 
Horseflesh formed the principal portion of the smal 
meat ration from early in January, 1900, to the end 
of the siege. At times, owing to the heavy shelling, 
there was great difficulty in arranging for the drawing. 
of rations. 


11. Searchlight signalling communication by night. 
with the relief column was commenced on 28th Novem- 
ber, 1899, and helio by day and night on 13th January, 
1900. 


12. From a rough census taken during the siege at a 
time when food supply permits were in force, there 
were in Kimberley and Beaconsfield about 48,000 indi-~ 
viduals, of whom 18,000 were Europeans and 30,000 
made up of races of varying colour. Out of this total 
population there were about 12,000 women and 10,000: 
children. 


13. During the siega the number of shells fired by 
the enemy was about 8,500, and by us with our 
7-pounders about 2,141. 


14. The following, taken from the report of the 
Medical Officer of Health for Kimberley, gives informa- 
tion as to health, etc. :— 


“ During the first few weeks of those dreary 124 days 
(October 15th, 1899, to February 15th, 1900) during 
which we were besieged there was not more sickness. 
than is usual at that time of the year, but from the 
middle of November onwards sickness rapidly increased, 
chiefly among the women and children and the natives. 
of all ages, whilst the mortality rate became excessively 
high. The men in the forts and redoubts kept fairly 
well, in spite of their unusual trying work and scanty 
variety in the matter of rations; this was due largely 
to constantly living in the open air day and night, 
instead of life in an office or shop or close rooms; but. 
we had many women and children—some 22,000—about 
70 per cent. of whom were Europeans and Cape coloured,. 
and among them there was much sickness, which caused 
a large number of deaths, especially among the children.. 
Amongst the Europeans infants died at the rate of 
about 500 per thousand, or about ‘half off those born ; 
amongst the coloured races the death rate (935 per 
thousand born), had it continued, would have meant. 
total extinction of those born in 1899. 

“The number of deaths from all causes in each of 
these four months was 133, 302, 585, and 609 respec- 
tively, giving a total of 1,679, which almost equals the 
number of deaths in a complete year in ordinary times. 

“The most serious disease we had to contend with 
during the siege was scurvy ; this was, however, almost 
entirely limited to the native population. Only two. 
or three decided cases, which incapacitated them,,. 
occurred amongst Europeans. 

“We had no less than 483 fatal cases out of about 
1,500 known cases of this disease, or, in other words,. 
a mortality rate of about 30 per cent.” 


R. G. Kuxrwicn, Major-General 


Commanding in Kimberley during the siege. 
lst May, 1903. 


STaTE OF THE GARRISON OF KIMBERLEY By CORPS ON. 
26TH November, 1899. 


ARTILLERY- 
Officers. Men.. 
23rd Co. R.A. SOE latina 90. 
Diamond Fields Artillery (Vol.) - 4 104 
Maxim Battery (Town Guard) - 0 32 
Cape Police Maxim Det. . - 0 18. 
Cape Police Gun Det. - - - a 21 
9 265: 
Roya. Ey Geers. 
7th Co. R.E. —- - is Z 50° 
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MovunteEp Truops. 





Officers. Men. 

Cape Police - - “ - 2.18 527 
Diamond Fields Horse (Vol.)-  - 8 157 
Kimberley Light Horse (Irregulars) 18 545 
Ambulance Det. - - - - ul 13 
Transport & =" E 2 es 0 1 

Mounted Infantry of Loyal North 
Lanc. Regt. - - - - 1 20 
Brigade Staff : #0 - 4 3 
50 864 

InFanTRY. 

Royal North Lanc. Regt. - - 10 403 
Kimberley Regt. (Vol.) - - 15 566 
25 789 
Headquarter Staff - - - - 2 0 
Staff Officer, Town Guard~ - : 1 0 
3 0 
Town Guard - - - - - 130 2,520 
Army Service Corps - - : 1 8 
Royal Army Medioal Corps - - bf 5 
132 2,533 
Grand Total - - - - - 220 4,501 


The following are my replies to the pointe raised in the 
Memorandum (Vide Appendiz, page 575, post, 
which was sent to me by the Secretary to the 
Oommission. 

1. After the relief of Kimberley I commanded my 
battalion (1st Loyal North Lancashire Regiment), which 
formed part of the 9th Brigade, 1st Division. 

On Major-General C. W. H. Douglas being invalided 
to England in December, 1900, I was appointed to 
command his column, but I only did so for about three 
weeks, ag I was admitted to hospital—the result of an 
accident owing to my horse falling with me. 

On discharge from hospital I was placed in command 
of a section of the lines of communications, and in July, 
1901, I was appointed to the command of a mobile 
column which operated in the Western Transvaal, 
and which I held until February, 1902, from which date 
I commanded a mobile force until the end of the war. 

2. With reference to paragraph 1 of the memoran- 
dum, I consider the number of troops in the Western 
Transvaal during the time I held a command until 
within a few months of the termination of the war in- 
adequate. m Lrewnlty Sage 

I conclude the starving of this district in the matter 
of troops was considered necessary, as they were re- 
quired for more important work elsewhere. 


3. With reference to paragraph 2 :— 

I consider the shooting of our men was, as a rule, 
very indifferent, and that the Boers were better at 
snapshots and short ranges. The necessity of a better 
system of training men in shooting was most strongly 
brought out by the war. 


4. I consider the marching of the infantry, and often 
under scanty rations, was magnificent. 

5. Physique will not,, in my opinion, be of the 
highest standard until the pay is increased. 

The second contingent of Imperial Yeomanry were in 
many cases very bad riders, and had little knowledge of 
horsemanship. 

6. I consider the training of officers, as carried out 
at the Staff College, produces, as a rule, excellent staff 
officers. I cannot speak too highly of the qualifications 
and work of those Staff College officers who have been 
with me during the war. I think that many more 
officers should be passed through the Staff College. 

7. Supplies were, as a rule, sufficient, and the 
quality of them excellent. 

Bad pattern pouches and bandoliers led to a gre t 
waste of ammunition. 

There was a great difficulty in obtaining soap in the 
early part of the war, which caused much discomfort 
to the men. 


8. I am most strongly of opinion that as many men 
72¢, 
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as possible in every battalion should be trained as 
mounted infantry, also that there should be a distinct 
cadre of mounted infantry kept up in peace time, and 
always available. 


The value of a force of men of this kind, who are 
good shots and good riders, cannot be over-estimated, 
and such a force would be available to relieve the 
cavalry, when required, in many ways. 


9. The Remount Department could never keep pace 
with the demand for horses, and in consequence horses 
were not kept sufficiently long at the depéts to get them 
fit for the hard work in the field, where they were 
underfed, had to carry excessive weights of saddlery, 
equipment, etc., and often bad riders. 


10. I think that to get the best value out of all irre- 
gular corps it is very important that regular officers 
should command, and that the staff and at least one 
non-commissioned officer per squadron should be 
regulars. 

11. I think there should be more officers, and that 
the pay of the junior ranks should be greatly increased. 

I lay great stress on the value of the officer, and 
his leading, zeal, and influence were generally of a very 
high order. 

Owing to the wear and tear of war, and to many 
officers being required with irregular corps and for other 
duties, such as commandants, commissariat and trans- 
port, etc., the numbers of officers with regiments were 
often reduced far below what was necessary for 
efficiency. 

12. I consider esprit de corps and discipline of very 
great importance, and that corps possessing these have 
great advantage over those who have not. 


15. The war has brought out most strongly the neces- 
sity of training all in peace time for the work they will 
have to do in war. My experience is that, owing to 
want of suitable ground at almost all home and many 
foreign stations, troops cannot be properly trained for 
active service. 

The difficulties of training under these circumstances 
(generally over the same small piece of ground) takes 
the heart out of officers and non-commissioned officers. 
It is hardly reasonable to expect good results and the 
interest to be kept up unless suitable ground for all 
tactical training is in some way made available. 

It seoma likely that the men will at last be available, 
but to bring about the best results and to develop the 
qualities required in all ranks, such as individual in- 
telligence and initiative, it is, in my opinon, abso- 


lately necessary that suitable training ground should: 


be available. 


The importance of this cannot, I think, be over-esti- 
mated. 


R. G. Kexewicu, Major-General. 
Slst May, 1903. 


21854. You were in South Africa before the outbreak 
of war, I think ?--Yes, for some months. 


21855. In command of your regiment ?—Yes, in com- 
mand of my regiment at Cape Town. 


21856. It was not until the 11th September, 1899, 
that you were consulted about the defence of Kimberley ? 
—On that day the High Commissioner sent for me and 
told me the general situation. He was not very satisfied 
with the arrangements really under the Police Cam- 
missioner; he did not think them satisfactory. The 
Police Commissioner, of course, was a Cape Government 
official. 

21857. And he was in charge of the place at the 
time?—He was really in charge of the place, the 
senior oflicer up there, and the High Commissioner was 
not very satisfied ; he wanted to leave matters alone if 
he possibly could, but he did not want them to drift 
into a dangerous state. I had confidentially to explain 
certain things to Commissioner Robinson about his in- 
terest beung Imperial, and that kind of thing; my 
mission up there was very confidential. I was not 


originally sent up in commanz:l, it developed into that 
afterwards. 


21858. Thars was a scheme of defence though before 
you went up#—Yes, I did not know much about that 
then; im fact, I was sent for and left a few hours after. 
wards, but I had a long interview with the High Com 
missioner, and was handed certain papers about the 
defence. The scheme had been originally prepared by 
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el Trotter for the defence of Kimberley, but, of 

nen that was not eventually entirely acted upon, 

parts of it were and parts not. we 

_ It was a groundwork r—It was a groun work, 

Bhat eters had been different officers up there. Lieu- 

tenant McInnes, of the Engineers, had been sent up 
also further to elaborate and work it out. 


21860. And he remained there ?—Yes; I think Major 
Scott-Turner got there early in July, and Lieutenant 
McInnes, I should say, in Angust. 


21861. You went up somewhat on a confidential mis- 
sion in September ?—Yes, it was entirely confidential. 
I, as it were, sneaked into Kimberley, and was kept 
there as a sort of secret agent for two or three days, 
but things developed so quickly. As the situation 
appeared to me, from everything it was perfectly clear 
that they meant business, I reported it at once, upon 
which they sent up all Imperial troops that they could 
spare. 


21862. And then you assumed command ?—Then T 
was appointed to command in Griqualand West and 
Bechuanaland. 


21863. I see you sent reports almost immediately 
after your arrival in Kimberley that troops were neces- 
sary, and troops were sent up on the 20th of September ? 
—Yes. 


21864, That is only nine days after you were first 
summoned by the High Commissioner ?—That is it. 
Of course, I reported at once that the situation was very 
unsatisfactory, no steps had been taken to protect the 
bridges or to do anything of that kind. Of course, the 
Orange River Bridge at that time, if it had gone, would 
have been a most serious matter for the whole colony 
and the whole country.. 


21865. Was that under the Police Commissioner ?— 
Everything of that kind was, but nothing was being 
done at all. I then had to make arrangements with him 
to pretend to paint it, and things of that kind, in order 
to get a guard over it, and watch it, because at any time 
it might have been blown up, and that would have upset 
everything 


21866. What force had the Police Commissioner at 
his disposal before you came up?—I cannot say for 
certain, but I should think, between Mafeking and 
Orange River, about 600. 


21867. Police?—Yes, echeloned along . at. small 
posts. I really would not be certain about those figures, 
but I could get then. 


21868. Were most of those gathered into Kimberley 
afterwards?—A preat many of them were. 

21869, (Sir George Laubman-Goldie.) Did those police 
include the Dutch ‘race as well as British %—Oh, yes, 
and it was a very serious thing that it did. 


21870. What proportion of them, should you say, were 
Dutch*—I could not say; for a long time the 
‘Cape Government had been working the Dutch 
element into it, and no doubt the bad way in 
which ‘the Cape Police behaved in the early part 
of the war was owing a great deal to that; they 
crumpled up entirely everywhere. I do not mean to 
say they fought badly when they got into Kimberley ; 
when we got them together I think they fought very 
well, but all the posts that I had arranged for north of 
Kimberley—four distinct posts with from 100 to 150 
men at eaoh place—practically came into Kimberley 
without firing a shot. At Fourteen Streams Bridge, 
where they had a most: elaborate defence, and every- 
thing of that kind, they simply crumpled up and retired 
mto Kimberley. I think that was a great deal owing 
to this Duteh element in the Cape Police. 


41871. (Chairman.) What was the Kimberley regi- 
nrent —It was a regiment of volunteers that developed 
into a good regiment. 


21872. Was it in existence before ?—Yes, 


21873. And would have been at the disposal of the 
Police Commissioner ?—Yes,’ it was at the disposal of 
the Police Commissioner until I took over the com- 
mand. 

21874. Was it embodied 1— i 
Canty odied ?—It was embodied subse- 
fore you case?—No, nothin. wae 
one ; everything wag kept very quiet as to any na herd 

3 One dare not talk about it. 


. Diamond Fj — 
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regiment; it is the artillery portion of the Kimberley 
regiment of yolunteers. ; 


21877. It was not embodied either ?—That was not 
embodied either until later. 


21878. And the Town Guard was the other body ?— 
The Town Guard was, of course, a force entirely raised 
out of local people. 


21879. For the siege /—For the siege. 


21880. It had no organisation practically beforehand 7 
—No, we had to arrange it all secretly. I can give you 
the papers about all that, showing how it originally 
stood. 

21881. Later there was a mounted regiment of Kim- 
berley Light Horse ?—Yes, I think there were only 21 
or 22 mounted infantry sent up to Kimberley, and, of 
course, that number with a perimeter of nearly 12 miles 
was positively dangerous and ludicrous, and in the town 
itself I had to raise a mounted corps, for which the 
Governor, Lord Milner, gave me authority. 


21882. You have given us a statement showing the 
state of the garrison on the 26th of November, which 
brings out a grand total of 220 officers and 4,501 men } 
—Yes.. I am sorry to say I could not find amongst my 
papers any other state. I hope that is a correct 
statement, but it is only out of my private diary. I 
took the 26th of November as it was the only state I 
could find. That gives a very fair estimate, but, of 
course, it was varying from day to day, 


21883. The Cape Police is put down at 327 men and 
18 officers, besides the small detachment of artillery? 
—Yes, you see the Taungs detachment of Cape Police 
got back into Mafeking; I arranged that with Colonel 


Baden-Powell, when things were becoming very danger- 


ous; there was no use leaving them out, and I !et him 
take them back; he wag anxious’ to get them, and I 
really did not think there was much chance of their 
reaching me, and I let him have them. 


21884. That is not included in the 327 No; when 


I said before 600 I was only guessing at it; but I should ~ 


think it was about 600. It had been represented over 
and over again by Commissioner. Robinson that he 
wanted more Cape Police, and more war arrangements, 
He had been very loyal and staunch about all arrange- 
ments. 


21885. Did that show all he had at his disposal at the 
time ?—Yes. 


21886. Could he have done very much with so emall 
a force ?—Not, of course, against any serious attack ; 
the danger was that.they might try to rush Kimberley 
in some sort of way. 


21887. It was on the 11th October that you took up the 
different sections of the line of defence ?—Yes.’ — 


21888. Would you like to state the main lines of it? 
—I did state it somewhere in my summary; I do not 
think I can state it better than that. I refer to para- 
graph 7 of the précis printed at the beginning of my 
evidence, 

21889. That you consider was the best line of defence 
that was available under the whole circumstances 1— 
Yes; of course it was an enormous perimeter, and it 
extended really, if you take in Beaconsfield, 114 miles 
round. Of course, if you work it out in any scheme of 
defence lines according to the numbers you are supposed 
to have, it is a very small garrison. Tt was also very 
difficult to arrange to have a sufficient reserve’ to rein- 
force at any threatened point. ; 


21890. How do you account for your being able to 
hold it then ?—I think that the great thing was keeping 
them perpetually on the move. I kept on sortieing at 
them, making reconnoissances in force, and that kind 
of thing, and they did not know where and when these 
Were coming off. _They never made any serious attack 
on Kimberley, Of course, they got our daily paper 
every day, we knew that; it went out at night, and I 
used to publish in it information about mines, and 
cautioning the inhabitants in different parts as to their 
danger, and things like that; all kinds of ruses to de- 
ceive them went out in the paper. There were many 
enemy’s sympathisers in the town; not so many as I 
daresay there were in many other towns, but so many 
that there was daily communication with the Boers out- 
side, and it was impossible to stop it. 


21891. That rendered them less anxious to come on? 
—Yes. I tried to retain as many as I could round the 
town, but also to prevent them from attacking. 


21892. But I suppose the Boers were not so anxious 
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to attack throughout the war, were they /—Not at all, 


T think. © 

21983. What would have happened if you had had to 
deal with another enemy ?—If they had been English 
troops they would have been into us in no time, 


21894. You speak of:the supplies; you were able to 
make some arrangements with the De Beers Company 
and the merchants ?—You see, everything I had to do 
had: to, be done in the most confidential and secret man- 
ner. I only really dealt with the general manager of 
De Beers in those days and with the secretary. Mr. 
Rhodes had not come up in the early days, and although 
I think a large number of supplies were on arder from 
King Williams Town and Port Elizabeth, and places like 
that,‘ I do not believe they arrived in Kimberley before 
the siege, but it happened to be the season of the year 
when there was a large amount of grain in the town; 
there always is at that season of the year, 


» 21895. You say you'had to act very confidentially ; 
can you speak more precisely of that now ?—Well, of 
course, I could not speak a word to anybody; I had to 
go about as a sort of secret agent ; we did not. want in any 
kind of way to influence the war or political action 
about that time, and everything had to be kept exceed- 
ingly secret. ' 

21896. Do you mean that any action in the way of pre- 
paring for a-war would have led to a war 7—Yes. 


21897. That was the feeling at the moment Yes, 
that, was according to my orders ; everything had to be 
absolutely secret. ei 


21898. In order that the Boers should not imagine 
that a war was being prepared ?—Quite so. 


21999. It was more with a view to the enemy than to 
any sympathy with the enemy on our side of the 
border ?—Yes, it was with a view to the enemy, and 
owing to political events then; they did not want in any 
way to influence them. Paragraph No. 10 of my précis 
of evidence states the arrangements I made about the 
supplies. 


21900. It states: “ The ration and the quantity allowed 
to be purchased by individuals were settled, altered, and 
reduced as necessity required during the siege.” Does 
that mean that they were on very short rations by the 
end of the siege P—Yes, I think it was five-eighths of a 
pound of bread—indifferent bread, because we had not 
the proper quantity of flour in it; we had to make our 
bread according to an ordered proportion of breadstuffs 
—and about a quarter of a pound of horse flesh was the 
meat ration at the end. 


21901. And that applied to the whole population, 
civil, and military?—No, the military always had a 
better ration, the actual fighting men; I always 
arranged that the military had an increased ration, 
because it was so important to keep up their strength 
for fighting. I do not know that it was ever known in 
the town, but it was so. I never heard it cavilled at in 
any way. 

21902. There was no movement in consequence ?— 
No; most of the defenders were actually inhabitants 
themselves. 


21903. Meat was scarce ?—Very scarce. | 


21904. And it was chiefly horse flesh ?—Yes; I think I 
gave the exact date in my précis, but early in January 
we first took horse flesh into use, 


21905. Does that mean that the whole cattle had been 
consumed by that time ?—There were.a few cattle left, 
and a certain number of milch cows, but, of course, 
milk was our greatest difficulty ; nearly all infants died, 
and we dared not slaughter the milch cows. 


21906. At the end of the paragraph there is a sentence 
I should like to ask a question upon: “ At times, owing 
to the heavy shelling, there was great difficulty in 
arranging for the drawing of rations” ?—You see the 
actual meat depdt was in the centre of the town by the 
Town Hall, and, of course, it had to be issued at certain 
hours, and people really preferred to stop in their 
bomb-proof shelters to coming and drawing their rations, 
as it entailed great danger. 


21907. They were in danger, but does the paragraph 
in the despatch of the 20th March, paragraph 2, state 
the full number of casualties P—I think so. 


21908. Itsays this, “The casualties during the period 
above referred to” (that is the period from the 13th 
September, 1899, to 15th. February, 1900), “ together 
with those of the 16th February, appear to have 
amounted to two officers. killed and 12 wounded, and 34 
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non-commissioned officers. and men killed and ;.97 
wounded. In addition, four Europeans and one native 
of the civil community were killed, and 16 Europeans 
and eight natives wounded during the bombardment.” 
Is that the total loss during the whole siege iI think 
So. 


21909. Because it sounds rather a small loss if you 
had to carry out even the giving out of rations under a 
heavy bombardment ?—Well, you see they seemed to 
throw their shells with mathematical accuracy into 
nothing ; an enormous number came into the town, but 
really there was a great deal more ground than persons, 
although there were over 50,000 people there, and one 
always imagined when each shell came in that there 
would be the most frightful loss of life; it was not so. 
It took about 900 shells to kill a person, and four 
hundred and something of that kind to wound anybody 
during the siege, 


21910. You had a very large native 4 Doegts had 
you not#+—Very large; the total population of the 
town, natives, and Europeans, began at about 54,000. 


21911. I should have thought the natives would have 
been difficult to keep under cover ?—The natives in these 
places are a great deal under control; they are in loca- 
tions, those not employed at the different mines. Those 
employed at the Be Beers Company were in com- 
pounds, and they were never released. There was a 
danger of a shell falling into the compound where a lot 
of men were crowded together, but we tried to keep 
them separate as much as possible, so as not to have any 
big loss. , 

21912. I see that in paragraph 12 you give the num- 
ber: “There were in Kimberley and Beaconsfield about 
48,000, of whom 18,000 were Europeans, and 30,000 
made up of races of varying colour. Out of this total 
population there were about 12,000 women and 10,000 
children.” Was this failure of the Boer shell from in- 
effective fire or from any defect in the shell itself ?— 
Well, the shrapnel which they fired burst very high, and 
they really only dropped on the town, and the ground all 
round these debris heaps (the stuff that is worked up 
out of the mines) had a wonderful control over the shells, 
they pitched into it and there was no harm done, they 
were controlled at once, 


21913. They buried themselves ?—Yes. 


21914. Did the shells burst well, do you think ?— 
The big gun, the 94-pounder, did very well, but I think 
most of the others did not burst well. 

21915. We heard that at the beginning of the war at 
any rate the fuses were defective ?—They were not well 
timed, I think, and were generally defective. 


21916. You calculate that there were 8,500 shells 
fired into the town ?—Yes ; it was rather difficult to got 
exaob numbers all round the town, but I found a note 
in my diary, and put that in as the amount in my 
summary. 

21917. And your own shells were 2,141 in number? 
—Yes, they were 7-pounders, very little guns, quite out- 
ranged by the Boer guns, of course. 

21918. You had nothing bigger ?—Nothing bigger. 


21919. (Sir Frederick Darley.) What was the range of 
the 7-pounders?—I suppose the effective range would 
be about 2,500 yards, but we used to pitch them as far 
as 4,500, but that is very inaccurate fire, They were 
quite useless guns for defence purposes. 


21920. (Chairman.) I suppose you would also call 
attention to the report of the medical officer of health, 
given in the fourteenth paragraph of your précis ?—Yes, 
and I have got the original here if you would like it. 

21921. This is all you consider material ?/—Yes. 


21922. The most serious diasase was scurvy I notice? 
—Yes. 

21923. And the mortality did increase very much 
during the siege P—Yes, in the four months they had as 
much mortality as they usually had in a whole year. 


21924. There is nothing you wish to add to that?— 
No, I think not. 


21925. Is there anything else with regard to the siege 
that you would like tomention? You have referred us 
also to the despatch ?—Yes, I have put everything in 
that, and I thought I had better refer to it, and I 
supplemented it by this report. I had not very 
much to go upon ; [had only my private diary ; 1 could 
not get hold of any of the official papers until too late, 
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I got a few days ago a oopy of the Official Diary, but J 
could not get my Intelligence Diary. 

21926. (Sir John Jackson.) Where were the people 
buried who died duging the siege P—Outside the town in 
the cemetery. 

21927. (Chairman.) This is what you think is suffi- 
cient to put in?—I think it is quite sufficient. 


21928. You have been good enough to give us some 
remarks upon the general memorandum i—Yes, of 
course, it is very difficult for me to speak with any 
strength as to the first part of it, because I went off 
to Kimberley, and half of my own regiment followed me 
up to Kimberley, and I really do not know anything 
about the condition of the troops that arrived in the 
early part of the war, and therefore I have omitted all 
reference to that. 


21929. But after the relief of Kimberley you took 
command of your battalion again?—I did, and in the 
First Division, Lord Methuen’s. 


21930. On the western side?—On the western side. 
We started at Kimberley, and went across to Kroonstad, 
and eventually worked up north of the Vaal, and got 
into the Western Transvaal. 


21951. And later you had command of a column? 
—Yes, and latterly a mobile force. 


21932. You say that you consider the number of 
troops in the Western Transvaal while you were in com- 
mand there was inadequate ?—Quite, for any cornering 
of Boers. 

41935. Did that have an effect upon your operations 
in the way of restricting them 7—Very considerably ; 
you cannot catch Boors without a great many columns, 
and even then they get through. 


21934. What did your column do during that time? 
—We cleared the Magaliesberg, and did other work ; 
we had a very serious attack at’ Moedwill, where 
they attacked my camp early in the morning, and I had 
heavy losses, but they got nothing. Then later in the 
war, quite late, in April, 1902, I had a biggish fight ata 
place called Rooival; that was just as the negotiations 
were going on. 

21935. You were moving about all that time?—All 
over the country—Klerksdorp, Rustenberg, Venters- 
dorp, Lichtenberg, and all that district, 


21936. The inadequacy of the troops meant that you 
could not act in combination to surround the Boers ?— 
Yes, Lord Methuen was there too, but it is a very big 
district, and they could really play round you. 


21957. That was probably because the troops were 
more wanted in some other part of the country ?—I con- 
clude that. I do not know what was in Lord Kitchener’s 
mind about it, but it was not until Lord Methuen’s re- 
verse and the situation 
that they realised there were a good many Boers in that 
part of the country, and took the matter up seriously. 


21938. As to the shooting of the men P—I think it was 
very indifferent. 


21939. Do you mean both before and after the war? 
Did they improve during the war ?—I had not much ex- 
perience except of my own battalion, which was a good 
shooting battalion before the war, and during Kim- 
berley there was very little chance of getting any idea 
as to that, but I have never seen any good shooting. 


21940. A good many witnesses told us that it was 
very difficult to tell what the effect of the fire is 1—Yes, 
but, of course, at Rooival, to give a sort of idea, there 
were as many as 1,800 Boers coming at us in very close 
formation, and I really do not know how many we 
killed. I have forgotten, but about 50, and they got 
to within 300 yards. 


21941. (Sir Henry Norman.) Without any cover ?— 
Practically ; there was a certain amount of cover from 
ground, but they were coming on in close formation, 
and firing magazine fire off their horses—a regular 
roar. 

21942. Did their fire produce much effect upon our 
men ?—No, we had very few casualties at all, because it 
SRL A cleat off horses, but it is the same 

C ay in which I understand the succeeded 
seine Ura Methuen and on other Seoasfona’ and they 
tried those tactics on again; bud it shows how bad our 


fire must h k 
a ae oli when they could get away with such 


21943 (Sir Frederick Darley.) What was your force 


became very serious over there. 
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composed of—regulars ?—No, I had a mounted force in. 
which was Scottish Horse and the 7th Battalion of Im- 
perial Yeomanry; I had two columns made up of all 
kinds of irregulars. If I had had any English infantry 
probably then I should have got a good lot of them. 


21944. (Chairman.) You are speaking more of the 
irregular troops ?—Then, certainly. 

21945. Do you consider that the English infantry 
shot better than the irregulars ?—Yes, I say so, on the 
whole. 


21946. Are you speaking of all irregulars, or do you 
draw a distinction between the Imperial Yeomanry, say, 
and the Colonials ?—The Imperial Yeomanry were, as 
a rule, bad at shooting, I consider; I think the Colonials 
were better than they were. 


21947. (Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal.) Which 
Colonials do yéu mean, the local Colonials or those from 
over-sea P—The over-sea I think were very good. In the 
early part of the war I saw a good deal of the 6th Im- 
perial Bushmen and the 4th and 5th New Zealand, and 
these were all good fighting men, who knew their job 
well. 


21948. (Chairman.) You say the Boers were better at 
énap shots at short ranges; does that mean that they 
were not better at long ranges?—I do not think they 
were better at long ranges; they are not acoustomed 
to it, they had never done any long range practice. 

21949. Where do you draw the line between short and 
long range: 500 yards?—I really forget; I would not 
like to answer that for certain, but it is laid down in 
the regulations. 


21950. I wanted to know what you meant by the ob- 
servation you made?—I meant they were much better 
at any sporting range—the range at which you would 
shoot a buck. 


21951. A couple of hundred yards#—About 300 
yards; they are very much better at that range, as I. 
think they showed in the attacks; they bowled over a. 
lot of our men in the final stage of an attack. 


21952. When our men were attacking, and they were 
under cover ?—Yes ; I do not think our men would have 
bowled over so muny of them under similar circum- 
stances. 


21953. You want a better system of training in shoot- 
ing?—I think that is very important; more ammuni- 
tion and a very much improved system of training. 

21954. What do you say to the marching ?—I think it 
was magnificent; quite wonderful. 


21955. And the physique ?—The physique was good. 
21956. Of the infantry soldier ?—Yes. 


21957. But you say it will not be of the highest 
standard until the pay is increased P—I think that is so 3 
Ido not think we get the very best men. 


21958. Are you speaking of the pay as it was at the 
time of the war ?—Hiven now, I doubt if we shall get the 
very best men. I think we shall have to work up to the 
same amount of wages given for every kind of labour 
before we eventually get the very best men, 


21959. But even with the pay as it stood you get men 
who could do the marching }—Oh, yes. 


21960. And very severe marching ?—Yes. 


21961. Had you much to do with the second con- 
tingent of the Imperial Yeomanry ?—I was commanding 
a sub-section on the lines of communication, for some 
time, and during that time I saw a great many of them, 
and I had the 7th battalion of the Imperial Yeomanry 
under me for the last eight or nine months of the war; 
at times only portions of it, but still the battalion was 
the one that was feeding me with Yeomanry. ; 


21962. We had a good deal of evidence about them, 
that they were not sent out in very good condition, 
but that they improved very much during the war}? 
Oh, yes, they improved with the training immensely. 


21963. That would be your opinion of them 2—Yes. 


21964. As to the training of officers %—I do not know 
if I have said anything about them in my summary, 


21965. You speak very highly of the Staff College ?— 
Yes, that is what I think of the Staff College officers ; 
I have the very highest opinion of them. TI am not a 
Staff College officer myself, but I am sure the staff 
training of those that I have seen has been of the 
greatest help to me, 


21966. That is for work on the Staff Yas. 
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21967. What about the training of officers for other 
duties }—F or war purposes ? 


21968. Yes ?—I think that wants to be carried out on 
the system they are trying to work now; they seem 
to me to be awake to the importance of that. 


_ 21969. You think as it.stood at the time of the war 
it required expansion ?—Oh, yes, very much. 

21970. In what direction ?The officers never got any 
chance. I have seldom seen any chance of training 
offieers properly in the whole of my service; no ground 
at all; they cannot have any natural aptitude for 
ground or anything of that kind, unless you have ground 
to train over, and we really never have ground. 


21971. Larger manoeuvring grounds?—Yes, and 
larger training grounds for even companies of in- 
fantry; the ground is now so cramped that it takes all 
the initiative amd all the interest out of everybody. 
Something I think should be done with owners of pro- 
perty in this direction. There should be some big 
scheme or arrangement for getting leave to mancuvre 
over grounds. As it is now it takes the heart out of all, 
I think; you cannot work up any interest; you have 
to train at home recruit after recruit, very young boys, 
and to keep up a real interest in it and energy you 
want ground. I have seldom seen any ground except 
in India, 


21972. You means place where the junior officers can 
get out of sight of the commanding officer }—Yes. 


21975. And make mistakes if they like?—You train 
over a bit of ground probably with one hedge im it, or 
something of that kind, and the whole thing gets so 
eenped and small that no body can teke any interest 
in it. 

21974. Was your regiment complete with officers at 
the time of the war?—Yes, but it was broken up very 
much at different times ; two companies here, two there, 
and three there, and that kind of thing, and, of course, 
that means that extra staff was required with these dif- 
ferent detachments, and then owing to the wear and 
tear of war and hundreds of other causes, officers being 
required for all kinds of appointments, I think they run 
the thing very dangerously low in the case of officers. 
It always must work so in war. 


21975. You became short of officers +—Yes, a great 
deal too short, I think, for efficiency. 


21976. What officers did you get sent out to you? 
Were they very young men?—I only got officers in the 
usual course; some came to me from Yeomanry and 
Colonial corps and different ways of that kind, and 
officers in the usual way to fill death vacancies. 

21977. But during the war there were a number of 
officers sent out above the ordinary supply, were there 
not /—Yes, but we were always short, because so many 
were taken away. 


21978. You were always short?—Always short. 


21979. You never had the full number?—Except 
just at the very beginning. 

21980. And when you became short, when officers 
were called away for other purposes, did you report 
those vacancies as existing /—Yes, those were reported 
periodically in the states. 


21981. Did anything follow upon that?—It is diffi- 
cult to say; officers came along, but I contend that 
there are not nearly sufficient in a regiment. 


21982. You mean there are not sufficient to begin 
with ?—Not suflicient to begin with ; the wear and tear 
of war requires so many officers to be taken away for 
every kind of thing. 

12983. All that you have said means that the general 
supply of officers for the Army, as a whole, is deficient? 
—yYes ; I think we have too few officers, particularly in 
war. 

21984. That means that the regiments are depleted 
in order to supply men for the other services which 
emerge in war/—Yes, it is to an enormous extent; it 
is quite ridiculous how they work down to a state verg- 
ing, I think, on inefficiency. 

21985. (Sir Henry Norman.) Was not the number of 
officers withdrawn from the regiments in the war in 
South Africa quite abnormal, so many officers being 
taken away for various civil offices?—Yes; and, of 
course, it was an exceptionally long war. You will 
find that ridiculously small numbers were left for duty 
with the regiments ; when the posts as commandants 
and other offices were filled, the numbers were, I think, 
dangerousiy low. 
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21986. But you do not think they would be with- 
drawn to the same extent as they were in South Africa 
in many other wars; the ‘town Commandanta, tor in- 
stance, were really to look after the civil population 
rather than troops ?—Yes, and defences of course they 
had to work too—everything in connection with the 
place. 

21987. (Sir Frederick Darley.) I suppose the more 
efficient the regiment the more likely its officers are to 
be withdrawn from it?—That is so; you have pitched 
on the very point I used to mention to Lord Methuen, 
that because I happened to have good officers they 
were taken away. 


21988. (Sir John Edge.) When a General officer calls 
for officers from a regiment, does he select the officers, 
or does the Colonel select the officers he intends to send ? 
—I think generally the Officer Commanding is con- 
sulted. I think they generally say, “I want an officer 
for such and such a thing ; whom do you recommend ?” 
and you talk it over, but you have to send one. 


21989. In such a case, would you expect that the 
officer commanding the regiment would invariably send 
his best men?—I think you would talk it over. 
I should talk over with the General the pros and cons 
sbout that, and complain very much about taking my 
life blood away to supply other people. 

21990. (Chairman.) You have not much to say about 
supplies?—No, I think they were marvellously good, 
taken on the whole. 


21991. You would like to increase the mounted 
infantry ?—Very much; I think any force havimg a 
large number of mounted infantry will have a great 
sivantage in any war. 


21992. Of course, the conditions in this war were 
specially in favour of that ?—Yes. 


21993. Do you think it would be the same in a war 
against regular troops ?—I think so; I think unless you 
turn positions you will have enormous losses in frontal 
attacks. 


21994. You can speak also as a regimental officer. 
Do not the regiments rather complain of the numbers of 
men taken from them ?~—Very much. 


21995. What would be your remedy for that?— 
Regular cadres of mounted infantry at home. 


21996. Independently of the regiments?—Oh, yes, 
formed as regular regiments of mounted infantry at 
home ; I have said so in my summary. 


21997. I did not gather that that was what you meant 
by your note here, but there are the two systems, one to 
make a force of mounted infantry independent of the 
infantry regiments, and another to train men belonging 
to the regiments as mounted infantry +-Yes, I would 
like a separate force also of trained men. I would train 
every infantry man, if I could, to ride. 


21998. If you did that, would there be any necessity 
for an independent force also 7—You see directly a war 
comes you lose all your good shots; it really comes to 
that; the mounted infantry must be good shots, men of 
good character, and men who can ride, and that kind of 
thing—in fact, all your best shots go straight away to 
mounted infantry. I never saw the mounted infantry of 
my battalion from the beginning of the war till the end ; 
it went straight away from me, and I had to keep it 
supplied with drafts throughout the whole war. It 
never came near me once during the war. 


21999. And that, you think, was against the interests 
of your regiment ?—Certainly I think so, but not against 
the interests of the Service. 

22000. (Sir Henry Norman.) You would keep up per- 
manent battalions of mounted infantry in time of peace? 
—I certainly would. 

92001. Do you think they would not deteriorate 
rather, or else try to become a sort of cavalry tI da 
not know about deterioration ; but I do not think the 
last alternative stated in your question matters very 
much myself; I think practically in war time they 
have got to do every duty that cavalry does. 


22002. (Chairman.) Including a charge ?—No. 


22003. You make some remarks about the supply of 
horses +—Yes. 


22004. You say there were not enough?—We never 
could get enough ; the wear and tear when you are doing 
long night marches on short food, ete., is enormous. T 
think Tigo thr ugh in the last month of the war ovee 
1,500 horses. 
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ance, = N <6 out any fair scheme 

done for?—They had to Us @ chance. Now you cannot make out any fair scl 

Major- 22005. cone Ai ole tan they would com for training, as a rule, owing to the want of ground ; 

General _ be sent into b 4: they were useless for the time. ~ yowhave to:make the scheme work so as to fit in on an 
R. G. along again, DU ui , extremely small bit of ground, which is not instructive ;. 

Kekewich, 22006. (Sir Frederick Darley.) How many men had gj] know it must be brought on to that ground, 

c.B. : 


you ?~I had about 4,000 men under me then. 22024. (Sir Henry Norman.) Did the enemy ever make 


10 June 1903. 22007. (Chairman.) If a horse could have been ‘sent! . ual assault or attack upon Kimberley ?—No. 
~ frgm_ the beginning of the war into a depét when it was 





Apactiachixt ldisthave 22025. You were alluding to the difficulties of training 
Titus the number of eetive horse, woud ihioe? oving to thea olzound Shave you had exersenea i 
ae fir field? battalions at home of late years?—In Ireland I have oT 
—in 


22008. Yes?—Of course, I was never quartered at edie W. command of a battalion in Ireland shortly 
Johannesburg, and I canot say how ‘the thing was ar. we ivi 
worked there;’ but I*know we did . not get. enough 22026. Of course the initial training of troops must take 
horses, we never could get enough. We had usually a_ place here. Have you found from experience that there 


lot of dismounted men. has been difficulty in training ore to vas want of men 
F ee ilable for training?—Immense difficu ty every now 
009. Even during the later stages of the war? availa dle Ing L uty 
Ok eas : it Was a perpétnal RHE to try to get horses: and again, but I think that is past now ; I think the men 
22010. What did you do? Did you requisition head- Will now be available. ogih 
quarters’/—Yes, we made every kind of side attack to 22027. I heard the other day the case of an officer 


get them. Everybody had the same experience; they who had been some time in the Service and had never 
were all competing against one another, representing been on parade except Church Parade owing to their being 
their cases so as to get more:horses. _ho men, and the companies when they do turn out are’ 
22011. But these horses had exceptionally hard work; 80 very small?—That, I think, has been generally my 
you say they were underfed, and they had to-carry ex- eXPperience throughout my Service—that there have been 
cessive weights of saddlery and equipments, and often no men to deal with, but I think that has been rectified ° 
bad riders ?—Yes. now—lI hope it has. ; oe : 


22012. All that would tell against the lasting powers 22028. I have heard reports which seem to show that 
of the horse?—Yes, very much ; and then there were it has not yet been rectified at all events. Lord Roberts, #4 
heavy night marches and fighting the next day, away when he was before this Commission, gave evidence to ay 
from their transport, and with most of the food tumbled the following effect :—‘‘I reached Modder River gee 
out of nosebags; and one thing and another, they did the 10th February, and came’ into heliographic com- 
not get much ; in fact, they got too.little at these times. munication with Colonel Kekewich. He informed me 

220135. You say you think that to get the best out of of the trouble he was having with the leading civilians 
irregular corps it is very desirable to have regular who threatened to surrender unless they could be assured” 
officers in command ?—J think that very important, and that they would be speedily relieved. In reply, I ordered 
staff also; at least .one non-commissioned officer a Colonel’ Kekewich to impress ‘upon the inhabitants the 
squadron, disastrous and ‘humiliating effect of surrender after so 

22014. Had most of the corps you saw that advan- prolonged and glorious defence ; that every endeavour 
tage ?—Not most ; the Scottish. Horse had, and it was Was being made to relieve Kimberley, and I added that 
with me during almost the whole of the latter part as martial law had been proclaimed, he had full power 
of the war, but the 7th Battalion: of the Imperial Yeo- to prohibit by force, if necessary, any public meeting he 
manry had not; they had a certain number, but were considered undesirable, and also to arrest any individual — 
not fully completed with them. no matter how high his position, who acted in @ manner 

22015. Of course, all those officers were officers taken Prejudicial to national interests.” This evidence of Lord 
from the regiments in the Service somewhere or Roberts was more or less borne out by sume evidence 
another ?—Yes, that is what happens. : given by Sir Redvers Buller. Can you supplement that 

22016. That bears upon the same question you were ge Vk spe ok A e ped information about this Hepig 
discussing just now ?—Yes. vou Chhnee mabe of feeling in Kimberley ?—Of course, this opens a very big. 

dik 8 question ; but if the Commission wish to go into that, 

22017. And therefore you think there should be more I can only say I had very serious trouble with Mr. 
officers?—I think there must be more officers on Rhodes during the siege, and it brings up all that, and 
pccount of the wear and tear. Immediately you J] do not know whether the Commission wish to touch 
have a fight if you lose a dozen. officers in your regiment upon that or not . 
the efficiency of the regiment is immediately influenced. P Woh a : " 

22018. You think the pay of the junior ranks is too ean res: Fe ee ee a PO, 
small?—I think ridiculously small, and it is not fair leading sinatersder ED e me _ Rhodes ; the leading 
to expect a subaltern to perform his duties for 5s. od., civilians were really nobody in this matter. 
or whatever it is he gets a day. 22030. Were you given really serious trouble by this 

22019. You wish also to dwell upon esprit de comps decision on the part of some people to surrender?—I 
and discipline?—I think those are very, yery im-  neverused the word “ surrender ” in any kind of way. I 
portant ; in regiments where those were of ahigh stan- have looked over all my notes, and I never did use 16 in 
dard the regiments were proportionately better than any kind of way. 


others, 22031. (Sir George Taubman-Goldie.) You do not sug - 
22020. Are there any particular directions in which gest for a moment that Mr. Rhodes ever wished to 
you think those points can be encouraged ?—I would surrender?—No, I do not—not to surrender. 


encourage and foster in every kind of way esprit de 92032. (Sir Henry N, " ’ 
: PP Pa Oe, Hein, : y 22032. (i ry Norman.) In Sir Redvers Buller’s 
corps and discipline; they are most important. evidence he says the impression was that surrender was 
22021. And as to the training of the men, you re- contemplated?—Of course, I do not know what they 


DarE, as you did when speaking about the officers, on sent down ; that was in the latter part of the siege, during 
the want of suitable ground *—That is SO; 1t runs the last two or three days. 

through all ranks, not so mich in the case of the men.) i ar fl ; 

perhaps, but it must for them be very hard to experience 22033. Sir Redvers Buller said there was a very great 


the kind of nonsense which goes on—I call it nonsense— isk?—That was a very early period that Sir Redvers 


in the training on bad ground. Buller must have referred to, when he was in command. 

22022. In, questions of judging distance, and go on, 22034, This is the: passage from the evidence of Sir gee Q. 
the men should have ground also?—You can judge dis. Redvers Buller to which I desired to refer you :—“T 15111, 
tance over other ground; but you are always judging had to take Kimberley into account, because I knew ‘i 


aa one particylar place, and they soon gettokmowthe of my own knowledge the immense importance that the 
istances alt rouna, natives. attached. to Kimberley. The following 1s a 

220235. (Sir John Jackson.) Could you not get some telegram from the De Beers Directors, Kimberley, to — 
rere Boos ground im the Highlands of Scotland?—t the High Commissioner, Cape Town, ‘dated © October 
bese Schers: could be got, But I think there must 31st — We hope with the arrival of General Buller 
Fie ag — aa Sy Rhich civilians and owners of pro- measures will be taken for the immediate relief of this 
ae ti the Padi pA Soild help, with an understand. place. Our information, which js reliable, gives not 
twice over the ora ‘att d not go more than once op more than 2,000 to 3,000 Boers between this place and 
that they should 9 a al to disturb game, but Orange River, and in our opinion we could already have 
y onally go. This would Sive been relieved without risk by the present force in Cape 
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Colony. We have a very limited supply of coal, and 
when it is done we must close down the works, which 
will cause serious trouble amongst our 10,000 savages 
in our compounds, who are now kept quiet by being 
kept at work. If we discharge them, and send them 
home, they are sure to be driven back to the town by thie 
Boers, which must lead to heavy loss ‘of life. As to the 
question of food supply, though well provided with some 
things, we have only nine days’ tinned meat in case cattle 
are taken by the Boers, which, of course, is probable. 
We do not know the reasons which have delayed 
our relief, but we think your Excellency ought 
to weigh the risks caused by delay to this place 
with its 30,000 inhabitants, 10,000 of whom are raw 
savages. Now that the General has arrived we respect- 
fully request to be informed as to the policy to 
be adopted regarding our relief, so as to enable us to 
take our own steps in case relief is refused. We are 
sending this by special messenger to Orange River, and 
will await your reply.’ Telegrams much to the same 
effect came from the other magnates at Kimberley. 
(Sir George Taubman-Goldie.) Were they ever more 
explicit as to what the steps might be ?—(A.) I never 
asked them. (Viscount Esher.) What did you understand 
by that expression at the time ?—(A.) I understood that 
to be a threat to surrender. (Q.) Did you discuss it 
with Sir Alfred Milner ?—(A.) I did. (Q.) Was that the 
view he also took ?—(A.) Well, he thought so. He felt 
‘very much the state of Kimberley, and he was most 
anxious that I should take immediate steps for its relief. 
I was rather unwilling to do so, and I telegraphed to the 
officer who was commanding at Kimberley, who sent me 
a more reassuring telegram, but he said in it that he was 
of opinion that it depended upon whether the Town Guard 
would stand the strain of trench work ; and I gathered, 
reading between the lines, that that rather hinted at the 
same sort of condition of affairs that was expressed, as 
I understood, by this telegram which I have read, and I 
thought the two together sufficiently serious to make me 
take a much greater risk than I liked taking by sending 
detached expedition to, at any rate, get near Kimberley. 
(Chairman.) You say that was from Colonel Kekewich ?— 
(A.) Yes.’ (Q.) Have you got his telegram ?—(A.) His 
telegram was that he was fairly well off, and that he was 
not afraid of Kimberley being taken at all so long as the 
‘Town Guard did not get worn out by duty, or words to 
that effect. (Sir George Taubman-Goldie.) Was there any 
more definite suggestion of surrender made at that time ?— 
(A.) Well, I was given the impression such a suggestion 
had been received, but I cannot say more than that ; 
I did not see it’ ?—You see, anything that took place 
between Mr. Rhodes, who, of course, knew everything 


that was going on in Cape Colony, and others in the early 


part of the war was done behind my back. 


29035. (Chairman.) Referring to the statement of Lord 
Roberts, did you at any time receive from anyone a 
definite threat of surrender ?—No. 


22036. A public meeting is also referred to; can you 
explain this ?—Mr. Rhodes was anxious to hold a public 
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meeting, and I was obliged toinform him that this could 
not be allowed. 


22037. What was the object of the public meeting 1— 
It no doubt was intended to discuss and influence the 
situation. I must add that Mr. Rhodes was throughout 
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the time in question he wasI think, under the impression 
that the relief was to be abandoned, and the action 
which he took in consequence of this impression caused 
great trouble. This was really due, I think, to infor- 
mation whrtch had reached Mr. Rhodes from private 
sources regarding the movements of Lord Roberts pre- 
liminary to his great turning movement. 


22037* (Sir Henry Norman.) Was there from a mili- 
tary point of view at any time any reason whatever for 
contemplating surrender /—No, none whatever. 


22088. (Sir John Edge.) Had you any officers acting 
as Staff Officers under you who had not gone through 
the Staff College ?—Yes, at different times during the war, 


22039. How did you find them as Staff Officers ?—Very 
good; but I consider the special training that the Staff 
Officer gets at the Staff College is of the very greatest impor- 
tance. They came knowing their work, how to conduct 
staff work and that in the case of those officers I have 
had with me who were Staff College officers, this was of 
the very greatest assistance to me. 


22040. Is it your opinion that more officers in the ser- 
vice ought to be put through the Staff College than are 
put through now ?—I think so. 


22041. (Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal.) You had 
only fifty of the Royal Engineers with you ?—Yes. 


22042. Who commanded them ?—Really Lieutenant Me 
Innes, my Engineer officer, and who was there before the 
siege, was the senior ofticer of Engineers there, and really 
arranged all the Engineer work. 


22043. Do you look upon Lieutenant McInnes as 
being a very capable officer 2?—Really for his rank the 
most capable I have ever met. 


22044. I mention it because he was one of the officers 
from the Royal Military College in Canada?—I look upon 
him as the best junior officer I have ever met. 


22045. You had only one medical officer I think of the 
Army Medical Corps ?—Yes. 


22046. But you had several other medical men ?—No, 
only civilians. 
22047. They were all civilians !—Yes. 


22048, You had only one military medical officer ?— 
Mine was a surgeon-lieutenant, a very junior officer, 
who came up with the Imperial troops when they came 
up, and really he had eventually to become the president 
of all the doctors and run the whole of the medical 


_ arrangements in Kimberley. 


22049. (Chairman.) Is there anything you would like 
to add 7—No, 


Major O. ARMSTRONG, D.S.0., called ; and Examined. 


22050. (Chairman.) You went to South Africa from 
India, I think ?—Yes. 


22051. And you became financial adviser to Lord 
Kitchener after Sir Fleetwood Wilson came home ?—Yes, 


22052. At what date was that ?—I took up the duties 
about July, 1901. 


92053. And you have only lately come home ?—I have 
just come back. 


22054. Is that because you were closing up accounts 
there ?—I was closing up various outstanding accounts 
with the Colonial Governments and other accounts. 


92055. How would you define your duties as financial 
adviser ?—In assisting the Commander-in-Chief to control 
expenditure. 


22056. What powers had you to enable you to do sol— 
I could always refer questions to Lord Kitchener, and 
take his orders on the snbject. 

92057. You have stated some definition of your duties 
in the paper you have handed in tous: is that the way in 
which you would prefer to take them ?—I put that 


down so as to more or less define my duties, in case it 
might be of any assistance to the Commission. 


22058.- Would you like me to take the first part of 
your statement as your answer to my question with 
regard to your duties ?—Yes. ‘“‘ My duties as Financial 
Adviser were, to exercise a supervision over all disburse- 
ments of public monies in far greater detail than would 
have been possible to the Commander-in-Chief in person, 
and so enable him to generally control expenditure. To 
bring to his notice any economies which might be effected, 
and to suggest means to thisend. ‘To watch the incidence 
of expenditure, and as far as possible ensure that no 
charges fell on the Imperial funds which should legiti- 
mately have been debited against the various Colonies in 
South Africa, Most of the contracts which were entered 
into during the later stages of the war were sent to me 
for scrutiny, and approval of the Commander-in-Chief, by 
the various heads of departments. It was thus possible 
to ensure an equalisation of prices paid for local purchases 
at the various buying centres. I used periodically to 
visit such centres, and was enabled by this means to 
obtain a comparative knowledge of prices and conditions, 
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which rendered it possible tomake my office a more or less 


Armstrong, co-ordinating centre in so faras expenditure and principles 
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were concerned. Some of the larger questions dealt with 
were :—Shipping—demurrage, landing charges, etc., 
rail charges for transport of troops and stores —Imperial 
military railway expenditure and revenue; telegraph 
rates and expenditure ; purchases in South Africa by the 
various departments; banking, exchange, and raising 
funds; Customs questions; all claims and adjustments 
as between the Colonial Governments and the Imperial 
Government ; also the final adjustment at the conclusion 
of hostilities ; expenditure on Colenial forces; monthly 
expenditure by the various spending departments ; 
contracts entered into in South Africa.’‘ 


22059. As a matter of fact after June, 1901, did all 
disbursements come under your supervision ?—Statements 
of expenditure were sent to me. I used to scrutinise 
them and ask any questions which might seem necessary 
on behalf of the Commander-in-Chief. 


22060. They were sent to you from whom?—There was 
a monthly statement of the expenditure which came 
through the Chief Paymaster for each Colony separately, 
and a summary of the total expenditure in South Africa. 
The Paymaster of each Colony furnished a statement, and 
this was summarised in the All South Africa statement. 
Heads of Departments also furnished similar information. 


22061. What happened with the accounts of each 
separate column?—Those went direct to the Paymasters 
and Departments concerned ; those I had nothing to do 
with. 


22062. But they must have been summarised in the 
accounts that came to you?!—They were all summarised 
under Vote heads in the War Office Form. 


22063. When: you say you had to bring to the Chief's 
notice any economies that might be effected that would 
mean going in some detail ‘into the accounts?—Yes, 
but it implied going into details of Departmental 
accounts and Departmental expenditure, which practi- 
cally embraced any expenditure incurred by columns or 
other branches. 


22064. And you had to watch the expenditure as 
between the Imperial and Colonial Governments?— That 
also. 


22065. Did that involve much ah aad good deal. 


22066. And then you had all the contracts, or most of 
the contracts, in the latter part of the war ?—Yes. 


22067. At what stage did they come to you?— 
Expenditure over £1,000 was generally sent for scrutiny 
or covering authority. 


22068. Do you mean before the contract was accepted? 
—If possible, but if there was emergency the contract 
was accepted, and it was sent on afterwards for covering 
authority. 


22069. Did you find it necessary to make observations 
upon many of these contracts?—Occasionally one had 
to make a few observations. 


22070. On what sort of grounds?—Sometimes the 
prices paid at one place would be higher—disproportion- 
ately higher than they were at another. The chief 
purchasing centres were, of course, the various ports in 
South Africa, and the prices varied, sometimes, unduly. 


22071. Were you able, do you think, to introduce 
economies by this supervision of contracts?!—I think buy- 
ing was considerably cheaper in the latter half of the 
campaign. 

22072. The contractors found out that the high prices 
would be discovered?—I think so, but I also think that 
officers at the ports got into a better system of buying by 
being told how prices and supplies were ruling in other 
places, and by having general information in regard to the 
markets placed at their disposal. 


22073. It was want of information in the purchasing?— 
Very often. 


22074. You mention a series of larger questions dealt 
with. Shipping—had you much to do with the shipping? 
—The shipping was mostly. done from home. There was 
a certain amount of inter-yort shipping which was done in 
south Africa, but the charters of ships were all drawn 
at home and entered intc in London- They affected us 
in 80 far that very often the question of demurrage came 
up, and we had to write home and ask that if possible 
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more lay days should be 
discharging ships. ‘ 

22075. Was the demurrage heavy in your time?— 
Very heavy sometimes. 


22076. We had some evidence that in the early part 
of the war some of the demurrage was due to a desire to 
retain the ships that they might be on the spot; that, 
I suppose, had rather passed away?—That had passed 
away. Great difficulties existed in landing goods at 
the various ports and in getting them away from the 
ports on account of the general block on the line. The 
harbour boards had not sufficient lighters or sufficient 
accommodation to discharge ships. 


22077.. The rail charges was a subject which Sir Fleet 
wood Wilson reported upon?—Yes, but we reduced the 
Cape charges subsequent to his leaving. 


22078. To the Cape?—Yes, to and from. 
22079. He mentions specially the Natal charges?—Y es, 


22080. They had been reduced in his time?—Yes. 
Later on we pressed for a further reduction from the 
Cape. 

22081. And do you think they were reasonable after. 
wards?—Quite reasonable. 

22082. The Imperial military railway expenditure 
I suppose gradually increased?—No, it decreased because 
we were taking the Civil Revenue, and as time went it 
was possible to allow more civil traffic to come up and to 
open more stamps on the mines. That gave us a 
certain amount of revenue to set off against the gross 
expenditure. 


22083. I meant rather that there was more railway 
under your charge at the end, was there not ?— 
Practically not, as the whole line was really open at the 
time I took over the duties of Financial Adviser. 4 ’ 


22084. And telegraph rates?!—These were reasonable. 


22085. You speak of purchases in South Africa by the 
various departments: how is that separate from the 
contracts and expenditure of which you have’ spok 
already ?—It is practically the same, but very often it 
was not quite in the nature ofa contract. There might be 
expenditure, for instance, in buying large quantities of 
oats, hay from farmers, or buying wagons and things of 
that sort. I practically meant that all expenditure over 
a thousand pounds was sent up for scrutiny. 


22086. Who were the purchasing officers in that case ? 
They generally belonged to the various departments 
the Ordnance, Army Service Corps and Transport, &e., a 
these departments had purchasing officers in differen 
places. 


22087. And do you think the work was well done?— 
think quite well done towards the latter half of the 
campaign. 

22088. They wanted experience in the earlier part ?— 
I think so ; many had had no experience in buying 
home, and then were called upon to buy very largely 
out in South Africa. 


22089. Do you wish to say anything about banking 
exchange ?—-No. 


22090. That was dealt with by Sir Fleetwood Wilson ?. 
Yes, and subsequently by me. 

22091. Customs 7—We had a good deal of trouble 
with the Cape Government; duty had been paid on 
certain articles purchased by us on which we claimed a 
refund. 


22092. Has that been settled ?—No, it is still pending. ‘ 


22093. ‘* Also the final adjustment at the conclusion of 
hostilities ”; is that the work that you have been doing 
just now ?—That is the work I have practically been 
doing for the last year. 


22094. Is it now concluded ?—Not entirely ; there are 
one or two questions still outstanding as between the 
Cape, the new Colonies and the Imperial Govermment ; 
Natal is practically concluded. ' 

22095. Are you fairly satisfied with the results ?—Quite 
satisfied as far as Natal goes, and as far as the Cape I hope 
they will adopt the suggestions made. I do not know j 
what line they will take on the subject yet. They have 
not treated the Imperial Government very liberally. , 


92096. ‘‘ Expenditure on Colonial forces ” ?—That was 
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given, owing to the difficulty in 
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eventually accepted by the Cape Government. It was 
a very heavy fitem, and Lord Kitchener thought the 
Colonial Government ought to bear it. Iwent down to 
negotiate with the Cape Government about it, and event- 
nally they took it over. 


22097. You are speaking simply of the African forcey?— 
Yes, only the Cape Defence forces. 


22098. Not the oversea ?—No. 


22099. They took it over and undertook all the ex- 
penditure /—They undertook about £250,000 a month, I 
should think—between £200,000 and £250,000 a month— 
but they only took that over as from November Ist, 1901 ; 
up to that we were paying it. 

22100. That, of course, has been discontinued, I 
suppose ?—Yes. 


22101. “ Monthly expenditure by the various spending 
Departments.”” What do you mean by that ?—The sum- 
mary of expenditure that was submitted every month 
showing what had been expended under the various 
Vote heads and sub-heads of Votes. I used to scrutin- 
ise it and take it up to Lord Kitchener. If there was any 
rise in expenditure in one month as against another I 
used generally to write and ask whether there was any 
explanation why it had risen in that month, I used to 
enquire into it and see if there was any way we could 
reduce expenditure generally. 


22102. Were you able to effect economies in that way ? 
—I think there were very considerable economies 


effected. 


22103. Then you mention contracts entered into in 
. South Africa; were you satisfied with them ?—The 
later contracts were all satisfactory. 


22104. And the earlier 7—With those I had nothing to 
do; that was before my time. 


22105, That you do not wish to speak to ?7—I have not 
sufficient detailed knowledge of them to do so. 


22106. Do you consider that the experience of the war 
has proved the necessity of a Financial Adviser ?—I think 
certainly. 


22107. And also that there should be such an appoint- 
ment in peace time in case of Army Corps ?—I think so. 


22108. You may be aware that there is a Financial 
Member of the Staff ?—Yes. 


22109. You are not prepared to speak of that particular 
form of it ?—I do not know exactly what form the duties 
take so should not like to give an opinion. 


22110. What is it that you, in your mind, would require 
from an officer who was Financial Adviser to the General 
in an Army Corps ?—I think he should have certain 
discretionary powers granted to him to deal with expendi- 
ture generally without constant reference and corres- 
pondence. That he should be allowed to decide 
whether certain charges should be either wiped off, or 
charged to the public; he should be allowed to have 
discretionary powers in certain cases—fairly large dis- 
cretionary powers. 


22111. Do you mean him to be a military officer 7—I 
think it would be better. 


22112. Where is he to get his training ?—I think you 
could find men ; if we had a Commercial Intelligence 
branch, I believe you could very soon train a certain 
nuinber of officers for the duties of a Financial Adviser. 


22113. There is a Minute which you have been good 
enough to give us which I suppose you would put in—the 
Minute on Commercial Intelligence ?—Yes. 


MINUTE ON COMMERCIAL INTELLIGENCE. 


{ think it may be admitted that the South African 
campaign has demonstrated that, in time of war, a central 
bureau, exercising financial control at the seat of opera- 
tions, becomes a necessity. Further, that such an office 
can render valuable service by fulfilling the function of 
co-ordination as between various Departments, and indi- 
viduals at the several purchasing centres, and markets. 

It is obvious that the officers, or officer, in whom such 
control is vested should be acquainted with business 
methods, have a knowledge of trade questions and markets 
generally, and understand how to deal with business 
men bankers, shippers, etc., etc. 
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The average officer has little or no experience of business. 
Under normal conditions he is never called upon to assume 
the responsibility for large purchases, or contracts in- 
volving the expenditure of very large sums of money. 
When, therefore, under Service conditions, he is suddenly 
forced into a position where such responsibility devolves 
on him, he is of necessity unfitted to accept it, and has at 
the same time no means of obtaining such information as 
would, at all events, save him from committing serious 
errors, entailing considerable waste of public monies: 
He is nomatch for the business man, so may have to buy 
his experience at a most critical time when the cost is- 
heaviest to the State, and at a time when control is of 
necessity relaxed. 

If I may speak from experience gained in South Africa,. 
I would unhesitatingly say that officers, generally, are 
quite ready to effect economies, and save the State money 
if only they can obtain assistance, or the necessary” 
information how to set about it. Once it is known that 
they can apply direct to a central office and get an early 
reply, they will gladly avail themselves of the oppor- 
tunity, time rarely admitting of reference through long: 
official channels. 

In view of being prepared in case of a future campaign. 
to meet the demand for a trained staff to carry out the 
duties of financial control, I would venture to suggesu 
the present establishment of a Commercial Intelligence: 
Branch. I believe that were another campaign to occur,. 
an organisation of this description would prove a necessity, 
and that it would more than justify its existence in times- 
of peace by enabling considerable economies to be effected. 

It should be so organised that on the outbreak of a 
campaign it would be possible to send out a Financial. 
Adviser or Financial Board of Control to the seat of war, 
thus ensuring a very close touch being maintained between: 
expenditure, and methods followed abroad with those 
obtaining at home. By this means the co-operation. 
necessary to effect economies, or to ensure a better 
organisation which might be dependent on joint action 
being taken both at home and at the seat of war, would be: 


ensured, since the organisation and methods of working. 


would be understood and in consonance in both offices. 


The Board at the seat of war, while inno way hampering 


the action of any individual or Department, would exer- 
cise control over contracts and agreements ; would: 
ensure that comparative knowledge was made available 
for all purchasing officers and co-related Departments,,. 
both in regard to purchasing as well as in regard to mutual: 
requirements. The difficulties which arose in South 
Africa, through widely divergent agreements having 
been entered into in the earlier phases of the campaign,. 
for similar or cognate services, in various parts of the 
country, would not arise. Any measures or suggestions. 
involving more than a determined sum of money would 
also be referred to the Board for advice and approval. 

The Financial Board would centralise local information. 
and with their knowledge of home conditions, markets, 
shipping exchange, would be in a position to point out 
where more economical courses could be followed. 

In the earlier days of the late campaign the lack of 
“‘ comparative knowledge,” due to the absence of a central 
bureau, resulted in a want of co-operation in purchasing 
between branches and Departments. Quotations could 
not be circulated, since no central organisation for this 
purpose existed. This point the merchants took full 
advantage of, with the result that prices, which should 
not have varied in the case of ports beyond the freight 
or shipping basis, were put up 10 per cent., or even 20 per 
cent., as between adjoining centres. Another point in 
this connection, which showed the necessity of a central 
control, was the omission to consider prices in relation 
to freight and rail charges at point of delivery. This was 
due in part to the incidence of expenditure falling under 
our present system of accounting on separate votes. 

During peace the Commercial Intelligence Branch 
would be in touch with all foreign as well as home markets.. 
It would obtain information from Consuls, Military 
Attachés, and other sources in regard to available supplies, 
animals, and other articles likely to be required, and keep 
in touch with prevailing rates of shipping, freight, ex— 
change, etc. 

It would collate local information as to the reliabilit 
of large firms, breeders, agents, and others who might 
come forward or be called upon to undertake large 
contracts. 

At present, each Army Department has to face the 
difficulty of endeavouring to obtain its own intelligence 
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on such points without any organisation being at its 
di lL. i) 
Under the suggested scheme there would be a distinct 


organisation for this purpose, which would be in constant 
communication with official and business people in 
various countries. It would generally be possible to 
obtain information on the various points asked for 
through or from the same sources, or, in cases where this 
did not prove feasible, there would be no difficulty in 
getting into touch with persons able to furnish special 
details on the various matters under inquiry. 

It certainly would seem probable that by entrusting 
the collection of such information to one office, instead 
ef to the several Departments concerned, more satis- 
factory results could be obtained without any corre- 
sponding increase of expenditure. Many large business 
firms now admit the necessity of an inquiry office which 
is organised on similar lines and with the same object. 
A Commercial Intelligence Branch would be an acceptance 
of this principle on an extended scale. 

By this means, in course of time, a fund of valuable 
knowledge would be accumulated, which would prove of 
service in all cases where organisation or reorganisation 
was under consideration. In the case of an impending 
mobilisation the state of all the large markets in direct 
reference to our probable requirements would be known. 
It would, by a distribution of orders, be possible to at 
once enter into provisional agreements and contracts, 
or to secure options on large quantities of stores, supplies, 
or animals without seriously disturbing prices. It would 
also minimise the danger of the fact that preparations 
were being made becoming public knowledge. 

It would be possible to play one market against another, 
ensuring an even distribution, and so avoiding the error 
of throwing large orders successively on any given market 
where a supply was known to exist, with the consequence 
that, as delivery would have to be given within a time 
limit, prices would instantly rise against us. Instances 
where such action has operated to our detriment could 
easily be quoted during the rush in the earlier phases of 
the campaign. 

Again, experience has shown, certainly in South Africa, 
that once it is known that any definite person or depart- 
ment ig willing to receive or consider information 
or details in connection with business matters, many 
practical suggestions and useful hints are forthcoming. 
It has often been stated that one of the objections to 
offering assistance is the difficulty civilians or business 
men experience in knowing to whom to apply, or finding 
that the same points require elucidating to various 
people as more than one Department is affected, a point 


‘which business men particularly object to. 


By working in co-operation with the Director of Con- 
tracts there is little doubt that such an Intelligence Office 
could contribute largely towards saving public funds in 
times of peace, and a fortiori in time of war. 

The data available would permit of a closer check or 
control being kept on expenditure incurred in the various 
Colonies or Dependencies where troops are quartered. 

This branch of the Intelligence Department need be 
neither large nor costly. I would, therefore, venture 
to submit that it is an experiment which might deserve 
consideration. 


22114. I do not quite follow how your Commercial 
Intelligence Branch would be manned—would it be 
manned by officers taken from the Service or otherwise ?— 
I think you could find suitable officers for it as time went 
on. 


22115. Selected from the various regiments in the 


‘Service?—I think so. 


22116. And seconded for this particular work?— 
They would have to be seconded for a considerable time. 
It would be no use training a man and then letting 
him revert to regimental duty, so losing his services just 
when he became valuable. 


22117. (Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal.) Would 
they be military officers?—I think it would be possible to 
find military officers who could do the work. 


22118. And eligible for promotion afterwards to any 
position in the Army?—I have ovily put forward the idea, 
ie have not so far worked out the details of the 
scheme. 


22119. Where would it cease? Would he 
: i goa to the 
rank of major?—Promotion might continue though it 
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would not necessarily follow that the individual would be 
fitted to take command in the field afterwards. It 
might even be treated as a non-combatant branch if 
necessary. 

22120. (Chairman.) Has it any connection with the 
Paymaster?—Not necessarily. What has been proved 
in this campaign is that there is an absence, under the 
present system, of combination. There is no central 
office to which all such questions can be referred and 
co-related so enabling Departments to work together and 
reduce expenditure. That is what I think is a necessity. 


22121. I suppose the Contract Office would in a sense 
bring them together?—It does, but not sufficiently ; 
only in go far -as actual contracts are concerned. 
What seems a necessity is to bring all contracts into 
direct consideration with shipping, freight, exchange, ete. 
All these points seem at present to be treated separately 
and not collectively, in fact, where expenditure is con- 
cerned to bring one Department more in touch with 
another. 


22122. And especially to provide officers who would 
have the experience to act as financial advisers, I suppose, 
not only to the Commander-in-Chief but also to columns 
in the field?—Certainly. 


22123, You say that there ought to be an auditing 
staff also at the base?—I think that was certainly shown 
in this campaign. Accounts were sent over sea. These 
often came out with queries entailing correspondence and 
an oversea reply involving an immense amount of work 
and delay in auditing accounts. If there had been an 
auditing staff at the base with wide discretionary powers, 
I believe it would have assisted very materially in keep- 
ing the accounts up-to-date all through the campaign. 


22194. A wide discretion would be inevitable ; it 
would be only a different way of carrying on the corre- 
spondence unless there was a wide discretion ?—Of course. 


22125. Do you think a wide discretion could be safely 
given?—I think so. ; 


22196. (Sir Henry Norman.) You recommend that 
consolidated pay should be given on service ; what is 
the object of that, because little allowances are constantly 
given to men for performing special duties?—I do not 
mean that these should be abolished, I mean that they 
should be carried to credit of the man, but whatever 
rate of pay was actually given to the man on Service 
should be. a determined rate. He might have any 
allowances that might be due to him brought to his 
credit and set against family allotments or any other 
liabilities at the base or in the Paymaster’s Office, so as 
to minimise the actual work of disbursement of pay in 
the field. 


22127. And you think that could be carried out?— 
I think if each man had asmall book similar to that issued 
to an Indian follower (which practically acts as a letter 
of credit), it could be earried out. 


22148. But these service small books, which I am 
glad to see you recommend, apply to the soldiers, do 
they not?—Not in the same way; they are generally 
issued. to followers. 


22129. Do you not think a small book is a good thing 
for a soldier to carry?—An excellent thing. 


22130. I understood they had been re-established ?— 
J did not know they had been re-established. 


99131. And the same system is in vogue with followers 
in India?—Fxactly the same system. 


92132. You think your system of accounting, which is 
I suppose, the War Office system of accounting, does not 
show outstanding credits or liabilities of the various 
Departments?-—That was one difficulty experienced ; it 
was never possible to tell from the. monthly statement 
of expenditure whether we were really reducing expendi- 
ture or not. It was found, at least at first, that 
there were a tremendous number of outstanding lia- 
bilities, and after a great deal of pressure and trouble 
it became possible to get these gradually cleared off. 
In consequence the monthly returns showed an increas- 
ing expenditure, while there was actually a decrease. © 
There was nothing to show how a Department stood 
until Lord Kitchener started a system by which out- 
standing debits or outstanding credits were shown. 


22133. And it is impossible to arrange that so that all 
the outstanding credits and debits could be shown?— 


‘ 


~ 
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deal with the whole question of intelligence irrespective Aayor O. 
of whether it is civil or military—that there should be Armstrong, 
a central bureau for all information. D.3.0 


22153. And there is no such office now?—I do not 10 June 1903: 


“It was arranged all through the latter part of the cam- 
»paign. 

22134. And they were shown?—-They were shown, by 
means of a separate return, but there was no provision 


«for that in our system of accounting. 


22135. Have you been asked by the War Department 
eto make any suggestions?—I mentioned that point to 
»the Accountant-General, and I think he rather agreed 

with it. 

22136. Do you think it possible that it may be carried 
-out?—I think so ; there did not seem very much trouble 
once ‘if was started; once it was ascertained how 

Departments stood it did not seem to involve any very 
_great labour. : 


22137. And as to these small books which are now 

issued to followers in India, you think they should be 

issued to followers in Africa as well?—I would issue 
“them to soldiers, and everybody who was drawing pay. 


22138. And you would give authority to the Financial 
Adviser to write off certain things?— Yes. 


22139. Of course you would have to find how far he 
could write off things?—-In the field, I think, that should 
be left a good deal to the discretion of the Commander- 
in-Chief. He would naturally do it in accordance with 
broad principles defined by the Secretary of State. 


22140. This was done at the end of the campaign?— 
‘The War Office delegated certain power to recommend 
‘that money should be written off when the campaign 
was over, so that the whole case need not be referred 
home. 


22141. And you think that also ought to be done in 
peace time; would not that be rather dangerous?— 
Within limits—where no precedent was involved, or no 
very large sum. alae 


22142. Is there any power to write off now?—I do not 
‘know what the powers are which are delegate to 
financial advisers, I believe up to £50. 


22143. But you would have a much bigger limit in time 
-of war?—Much. 


22144, As regards purchase of stores in time of war, 
you cannot limit that; that must rest with the senior 
officer on the spot, who thinks the stores are necessary ?— 
You can only approve and control it. 


22145. After it is done?—Yes, but even that is effective ; 
when a purchasing officer finds his purchases and the 

prices he is paying are open to scrutiny and comment, it 
‘has a natural tendency to make him careful. 

22146. With regard to the Minute on Commercial 
‘Intelligence, I understood you, in answer to a question 
Lord Strathcona put, to say that you would have military 
officers ; would you create a separate Department?— 
I would make it a branch of the Intelligence Department 
or affiliate it with the Intelligence Department. 


22147. Would you keep the officers on the strength of 
‘the regiments or strike them off and have a separate 
Department like the Army Service Corps?—It might be 
a separate Department, it would be a very smal] one. 


22148. Of course it would not fit an officer in the 
‘slightest degree for military command—any amount of 
-coroamercial intelligence?—No. 


22149. Would it not be better perhaps to make it 
open to soldiers, but equally open to civilians—War Office 
clerks?—It would be open toeither; but if qualified 
soldiers were available I think they might be preferable. 


22150. They would very soon cease to be soldiers, 
would they not?—Yes, they might from a soldiering 
point of view. 


22151. (Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal.) Isit not the 
case that in the Department of Director of Contracts at 
present means are taken for ascertaining everything in 
regard to the prices in all parts of the world, and as 
‘to where commodities and supplies can be got on the 
best terms? Is it not the case that what you propose in 
‘this Minute on Commercial Intelligence is in vogue 
now?—I am afraid I am not very well acquainted with 
the system in vogue in the War Office in regard to this 
point, but I believe a good deal is done by individual 
departments also in obtaining intelligence. 


22152. What you chiefly recommend is that military 
officers instead of civil officers be in that position?—Oh 
‘no; what I would recommend jis that one office should 


ime 


think a co-ordinated central bureau exists at present. 


22154. Who was responsible for the contracts made in 
South Africa? Was there not one director to whom 
reference was made?—No, I was the only person to whom 
all contracts were referred. There was no director of 
contracts ; each department as its needs arose called for 
tenders, and then submitted the contract either for 
approval, or entered into it, and submitted it for covering 
authority. 


22155. With regard to the settlement of accounts. 
they had to refer to the office at home in many cases, had 
they not?—No, not for contracts in South Africa; the 
contractors were paid out there, and the amount debited 
to South African expenditure. A copy of these con- 
tracts may have been sent home, but they were actually 
paid for out there by the various Departments through 
the Paymaster. 


22156. (Sir Henry Norman.) And finally disposed of 
out there?—Yes. 


22157. There was a record sent home?—I believe a 
record was always sent home by each Department. 


22158. To that Department or to the War Office?—To 
the War Office, I believe. I am not certain of the actual 
procedure as between Departments and the War Office, 
but I know the only person contracts came to in so far 
as scrutiny was concerned was myself for the infor- 
mation of the Chief. 


22159. Would they go to the Accountant-General of 
the War Office to be compiled as part of the War ex- 
penditure?—I suppose they would go to him, but would 
have already appeared as expenditure in South Africa. 


22160, (Sir Frederick Duley.) By this Commercial 
Intelligence Department, which you say might be 
affiliated with the Military Intelligence Department, you 
do not mean to supersede the Director of Contracts?— 
No, I propose it should work with him. 


22161. You simply obtain information from every part 
of the world touching military necessaries?—Yes. 


22162. And the Director of Contracts may then apply 
to the Intelligence Department on any subject he sees fit? 
—Yes. 


22163. That is the course that would be pursued?— 
That is what is meant by it. 


22164. (Sir John Jackson.) Had youa large staff under 
you in this Department at the Cape?—No, very small. 


22165. With regard to the Customs, were the ordinary 
Customs rates charged by the Colonial Government to the 
Imperial Government?—No ; they remitted the customs 
dues, but there were a large numberof contracts entered into 
in the early days of the war more especially, where we 
bought goods from open stock and we claimed a refund 
of customs from the Cape upon these, and that is the 
question still outstanding. 


22166. As to goods that went over sea, were the ordinary 
duties charged upon those goods?—No, no duties were 
charged if they were consigned direct to us. 


22167. As to the railway rates, did the Imperial Govern- 
ment get any material rebate?—Yes, from the Cape we 
got a considerable rebate from the beginning, and Natal 
gave us a better rate half way through the campaign, 
The Cape again modified their rate towards the latter end 
of the campaign. 


22168. Did you get greater rebates, do you think, than 
some of the large customers of the railways?—Very much 
greater ; of course we had an all-over rate, we could not 
differentiate between classes of goods. 


22169. But, dealing with it on the average, you are of 
opinion that the rates that were paid were materially less 
than the rates paid by the large customers of the rail- 
way ?—Yes. 


22170. (Str George Taubman-Goldie.) What ee 
the Service do you belong to?—To the Indian Cavalry, 
22171. You went toSouth Africa in the beginn; 
the war?—I went there in January, 1900, ginning of 


22172. So that you were there for nearly 


: months 
before you took up these duties ?—Yes, a 


Major O. 
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22173. Should you say that by the want of a financial 


Armstrong, advising staff out there in the earlier part of the war, the 


D.S.O. 


first 18 months, there had been a considerable loss of 
public money ?—Yes, I think there was a loss of 


eS tee public money by there not being a financial adviser 


out there in the early part of the war. 


99174. Apart from the question of the Natal Railway 
and of the Standard Bank of South Africa, the two 
leading cases we have had before us, could you give us 
one or two instances to show where a financial staff could 
have saved money ?—Generally in the supervision of 
contracts ; prices became 10 to 15 per cent. lower as time 
went on, as officers learnt how to buy, and had information 
placed at their disposal. Then with regard to certain 
agreements which were entered into in the earlier days 
of the war, which had afterwards to be broken. Thege 
were entered into in a hurry, and on the supposition the 
war was going to last three months. As the war went 
on we had to get these agreements broken and make new 
ones. Ido not think that would have occurred if a 
financial staff had been out there. 


22175. (Sir John Jackson.) I suppose heavy compen- 
sations would be paid in some of these cases where the 
agreements were broken ?—We paid no compensation. 


22176. (Sir George Taubman-Goldie.) Taking the 
Generals of Divisions in the field, who do, of course, make 
local contracts, could not the Army Pay Department 
have been utilised, or might they not in the future be 
utilised, if they were properly trained ?—I do not think 
you would ever get the training in the Army Pay Depart- 
ment, as at present constituted, to enable them both to 
carry on their own work, and at the same time get in 
touch with prices, rates, and the numerous details con- 
nected with the many buying departments. 


22177. Sir Henry Norman’s very reasonable objection 
to men ceasing to be soldiers does'not apply to an Army 
Pay Department man, because he practically has ceased 
to be a soldier to some extent ?—No. 


22178. You do not think it would be possible to train 
the Army Pay Department so as to make them useful ? 
—If you absolved them from carrying on the duties of 
paymasters, probably you could train them as well as 
anybody else. JI do not think they could fulfil the duties 
of an Intelligence Officer and Paymaster at the same 
time. 


22179. If an Indian Cavalry officer can learn finance, 
why cannot an Army Pay Department officer learn 
finance ’—There is not the slightest reason, but you 
could not make him officiate as a paymaster and as an 
Intelligence officer. 


22180. He could not combine the two duties, you think ? 
—I do not think so ; he has enough to do as it is. 


22181. You know there is a strong feeling on the part 
of the Army Pay Department that the two should be 
synchronised ?—Yes. 


22182. But you do not think the thing feasible ?—I 
think it could be done if you train officers for the special 
duties. 


22183. Does it not seem to you to be a solution of the 
question in the minor branches that they might be trained 
young to combine these two duties ?—Certainly. 


22184. (Sir Henry Norman.) But you rather think they 
could not carry on the two duties together 7—I do not 
think they could carry on the two duties together. 


22185. The Regimental Paymaster would not be the 
man to be a financial adviser as to contracts ?—I do not 


think so. 


22186. (Chairman.) With regard to the question of 
Pe which you mentioned, I suppose the prices at the 

eginning of the war would naturally be higher as there 
were greater risks to the contractor ?—We bought 
very largely c.if. at the ports so that there was no risk 
to the contractor excepting ordinary over-sea insurance. 


22187. And it was that class of article you were speaking 
of {—Yes ; what very often happened was that supposing 
10,000 bags of mealies were required, a merchant would 
come and say that he had 10,000 bags on such and such 


a ship due on such a day, and give a quotation, either 
free on truck or cif. at the Cost i 


~ 


OF EVIDENCE: 


22187.* I was thinking more of contracts like meat ?—- 
There, of course, there was both the organising staff and’ 
many other points to be considered, especially the dura- 
tion of the war. 


22188. There has been a good deal of criticism of the 
meat contract ; we have had evidence about it, and that 
was one of the reasons given that at the beginning of the~ 
war not only was there the hurry that you spoke of, but 
there was also the considerable risk to the contractor~ 
which necessarily put up his prices ?—I think another’ 
reason—I do not know whether it has been mentioned’ 
—was that the man did not know how long the war 
would last. He had to start a very large organisation to~ 
carry out his work, and, supposing the war had ended 
in three months, it would have been a very expensive 
organisation. 


22189. And it was said that, from the Government point. 
of view, they had no organisation by which they~ 
could have carried on the business ?—That is correct ; 
we had none. 


22190. Was the third contract in your time ?7—Yes, the - 
last contract, 


22191, Then you got a reduction ?—Yes, a very con-- 
siderable reduction ; they lost money by it, I believe. 


22192. And the reasons which I have been stating 
affected the question ?—Yes. 


22193. (Szr Frederick Darley.) Did you form any opinion~ 
about the\meat contract as to whether it was favourable 
or unfavourable !—Which contract do you refer to ? 


22194. Take the very first contract ?—I think that was - 
not a very favourable contract to us, but I do not see 
what else could have been done at the time. 


22195. Was it not impossible for any other contract to- 
be made at that time, except the one that was made ?— 
I do not think anybody would have come forward with . 
rs same organisation for distribution that these people 

ad. 


22196. And taking the risk of delivery ‘of the meat in 
the field ?—That is so. 


22197. Then there was no fault to be found with the~ 
contract 7—No. The only thing that might have been . 
done would have been tohave inserted a revisionary clause 
providing that if the war lasted for a considerable: 
number of months this contract would be open to~ 
revision. 


22198. Perhaps the contractor would have asked a 
great deal more if that clause had been put in 7—I donot . 
think he would, because everybody thought at that time 
the war would be over soon, and I think he shared the 


belief. 


22199. (Chairman.) Have you anything else you wislr . 
to say ’—I think there is one thing I should like to say, . 
and that is about the present vote system being very 
inelastic, making it very difficult to watch expenditure 
and exercise control. The Commander-in-Chief, when he 
does see the expenditure classified under Vote headg in 
the monthly return, finds it exceedingly difficult to get. 
any idea of what the actual expenditure of a Department 
is, or how monies are being disbursed in relation to « 
services performed. I think the Sub-heads want ampli- 
fying, and that it might be possible to make them a- 
little more elastic, so as to separate expenditure and 
classify it to a greater degree than is now possible, for 
instance, take Transport, you have the whole wagon’ 
transport charges and rail transport charges, and pro--- 
bably certain other charges, such as landing or interport’ 
shipping, or cognate services all put into one Vote and 
shown in that monthly return under one Vote. To~ 
separate charges and arrive at the cost of any one 
service, and so judge whether you are getting value for 
expenditure incurred is under our present system an 
exceedingly difficult matter involving an enormous - 
amount of labour. , 


22200. You think it should be amended ?—I think the 
Vote Sub-heads want amplifying; whether the Votes - 
could be recast is a matter 1 am not prepared to give 
an opinion on, but I think if it were possible in some- 
way to recast the Votes, it would render accounting and”! 
financial control simpler and more feasible. 
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MEMORANDUM 


r 


, SENT TO OFFICERS, WHO HAVE HELD ComMANns In Sours AFRICA, SHOWING THE POINTS UPON WHICH THE 


Royat ComMIssIoN DESIRE TO HEAR EVIDENCE. 





Evidence from officers who have held commands in 
South Africa during the War is desired by the Commission 
chiefly upon the following subjects, viz. :— 


_ 1. The adequacy, in point of strength, of the forces 
in the field at different dates to the work which they 
had to do. 


2. The 


quality of the men of the Regular and 
Auxiliary 


forces in respect of— 


Shooting capability ; 
Marching ; 


_ Horsemanship and Horsemastership ; 
Intrenchment and cover ; 


General physique, morale, and intelligence ; regard 
being had both to the quality of the men 
when they arrived in South Africa and to any 
improvement in the course of the campaign. 
Any deductions from the experience of the 
War with regard to future training of the men 
may also be suggested. 


3. Deductions from the experience of the War in 
connection with the general question of the training 
and duties of regimental and staff officers. 


4. Supplies of ammunition, equipment, food, and 
forage. Under this head the Commission desire 
evidence as to— 


(a) 106 peste and sufficiency of supply in the 
eld. 


72¢, 


(b) Quality of supplies. 
(c) Any delay or failure on the part of contractors. 


(d) The number and quality of horses. 


5. Land transport, including the use of railways, 
ox and mule transport, traction trains. 


|“ 6. The adequacy of the Medical and Engineer 
Services. 


7. The effectiveness of the guns, rifles, and other 
armament used. 


The Commission also desire to obtain evidence regarding 
the efficiency of the organisation of the Army, and the use 
of the different arms under the conditions of modern 
warfare, as illustrated by the experience of officers who 
have served in the South African War, and to receive 
any suggestions with regard to the future which this 
experience may have brought to their minds. But, in 
making reference for this purpose to the military opera- 
tions witnesses should avoid any review of the decisions 
already made by superior authority upon the conduct 
of individual officers, and any controversial discussion 
arising with regard to strategy or tactics in particular 
events. 


In any case where it is desired to make a statement 
regarding the personal conduct of a witness or of other 
officers. it will be necessary that the nature of such a 
statement should be communicated beforehand to the 
Secretary, and the consent of the Commission obtained. 
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APPENDIX B. 


MEMORANDUM ON THE CoLOoNIAL ForcES EMPLOYED IN SoutH Arrica, 1899-1902, BY Lieut.-CoLoNEL 
JoHN ADYE, C.B., R.A, LATE ASSISTANT ADJUTANT-GENERAL FoR CoLontaL Forces, SourH AFRICA. 





See Questions 12,205-12,373. 


The war in South Africa was the first one in which 
we have employed Colonial Forces on a large scale and 
from a number of Colonies. 


The experiences gained in connection with them were 
many, and, in view of future similar occasions, are 
worth placing on record. 


The following memorandum only deals with the 
larger questions of organisation and administration in 
the field. 


The total number of Colonial Forces employed of all 
natures was about: 


30,000 Oversea Colonials, 
60,000 South African Colonials. 


The word “Oversea” is used to distinguish corps 
ecming from Colonies other than South African. 


Owing to certain circumstances the numbers of the 
South African Corps can only be approximately esti- 
mated. 


The Colonial Forces employed were of two sorts :— 


(a) Permanent Forces, existing before and con- 
tinuing after the war. 


(b) Irregular Forces, raised specially for the war, 
and disbanded at or before its close. 


(a) were Regular Colonial Forces, having ani existing 
organisation; and, therefore, present few special 
features. They came in small numbers only from out- 
side Colonies, but comprise the Permanent Volunteer 
Forces of Cape Colony and Natal. 


(b) form the majority of the Colonial Forces employed, 
and present many points of interest, which are briefly 
dealt with under the following heads :— 


They may further be classitied—as regards South 
African Irregular Forces—as— 


1. For general service in South Africa. 

2. For service in certain Colonies of South Africa. 
3. For local service in certain districts. 

4. For defence of certain towns—Town Guards. 


RECRUITING. 


The oversea. corps were, of course, recruited in their 
own Colonies, and, as they only came within the juris- 
diction of the A.A.G. for Colonial Forces on landing 
‘n South Africa as formed bodies, their recruiting is 
not dealt with here. 


Recruiting for South African Corps, both Permanent 
and Irregular, went on in Cape Colony, Natal, and 
Rhodesia, and, to a small extent, in the Transvaal and 
Orange River Colony in the final stages of the war. 
The recruiting for the Volunteer Forces was compara- 
tively small, merely to keep these Forces up to their 
establishment, and the bulk of the work was in con- 
nection with the Irregulars. 


For them recruiting was carried out regimentally, 
and not for general service, as encouraging competition. 
It was in the hands of regimental officers and N.C.O.’s, 
but at important centres there were also District Re- 
eruiting Officers who generally superintended and 
kept returns. 


The regimental recruiters were apt ta look rather to 
quantity than quality, and sometimes enlisted useless 
men, who had to be got rid/of. They also occasionally 
obtained men at the seaports from men-of-war and 
merchant vessels, and in many ways their procedure 
was apt to be irregular, 


The proper system, in my opinion, is for regimental 
recruiters to beat up recruits only, and bring them to 
the District Recruiting Officers, who must be respon- 
sible for passing them into the Service. This ensures 
cne standard and system for all, and prevents abuses. 


These D.R.O.’s should all be Regular officers, and 
should show no favouritism to special corps, but enlist 
men for the corps they originally wish to enter, pro- 
vided it is open for recruiting. They should work 
under the orders of the local military authorities, and 
render returns to the officer on the Headquarter Staff 
dealing with Colonial Forces, who will send them in- 
structions from time to time through the local military 
authorities. 


The Medical Officers who examine recruits should 
also belong to the Regular Forces, where possible ; 
but the ordinary standards need not necessarily be 
observed by them, and’ were not observed in South 
Africa. A few general instructions for the use of 
military and civil practitioners should be drawn up and 
issued by competent authority. 

Facilities for testing in shooting, and, if necessary, 
in riding generally existed in South Africa. This is 
most essential. 


The depdt officers who receive, equip, and dispatch 
recruits should also be Regulars, and must be careful 
to avoid unnecessary detention of recruits. 


At each recruiting centre a careful register must be 
kept, showing full name, regiment, rank, date of 
attestation, and period of service of each recruit; also 
a copy of his attestation sheet, and a note of his next 
of kin, with address and the amount of pay—if any— 
he wishes transmitted to friends or relatives. These 
records should be kept at some central station, such 
as Cape Town or Pietermaritzburg. 

The cost of recruiting was a matter of some difficulty, 
and is scarcely provided for in any existing regulations, 
which are not framed for such circumstances. If ordi- 
nary regulations are too strictly adhered to recruiting 1s 
much cramped ; on the other hand, if too free a hand is 
allowed, waste and peculation result. 

I would give every D.R.O. an imprest account, and 
give him a fairly free hand in dealing with it, at the 
same time issuing general instructions for his guidance. 
Recruiting officers of all sorts must be most carefully 
selected. In South Africa we were recruiting in the 
actual theatre of war, and that added to our difficulties. 


TERMS OF SERVICE. 


Men enlisted for the Permanent Colonial Forces en- 
tered on the terms laid down for these forces in their 
respective colonies, but nothing definite was laid down 
for Irregular Forces: These forces in South Africa 
generally enlisted men at the beginning of the war for 
an indefinite term, such as “for three months or for as 
long as my services be required,” which was held to 
mean that were a man’s servicss required beyond three 
months, he could be retained indefinitely. When the 
war had lasted about a year, the desirability of letting 
men go who wished to be discharged. was recognised, 
and the South African Irregular Corps were conse- 
quently gradually taken out of the field and 
reconstituted. Short terms of three and four 
months were introduced, but finally one of six months 
was generally adopted, and it was held that men thus 
enlisted could be held to serve for six months if re- 
quired, but not longer, unless they wished, and that, 
if their services could be dispensed with before the six 
months expired, they could be discharged. 
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It would undoubtedly have been better to lay down 
one term of enlistment and one set of conditions of ser- 
vice for all South African Irregular Corps, and this 
should be done in future. 


The period of six months I regard as' too short, as, by 
the time a man is attested, clothed, equipped, sent to 
the front, and has gained some knowledge and experi- 
ence, it is time for him to be discharged. Thus all 
South African Irregular Corps were in a continual state 
of change, which was most unsatisfactory to the regi- 
ment, and gave a great deal of work to the staff and 
depots, besides being expensive. 

All 0.Os., I know, agree with me on this point. 

The number of recruits enlisted in South Africa for 
general service corps averaged nearly 20,000 a year, 
which meant a very great deal of hard work, and was 
necessitated by the short term of six months’ service, 
which, of course, had the effect of completely recon- 
stituting the whole of the South African Irregular 
Forces every six months. 


On the other hand, enlisting men for an indefinite 
period, such as “the duration of the war,” or “as long 
as their services are required,” is not satisfactory, for 
many reasons, and, in the case of an unexpectedly pro- 
tracted struggle, is hard on the men, who may have 
enlisted with an expectation of a few months’ service. 


I think a year is the shortest period for which such 
forces should be raised, and, if disbanded within that 
period, men should be treated generously in the way of 
bonus. Oversea corps were generally enlisted for one 
year, and this was generally interpreted as one year in 
South Africa. This meant that from the time of en- 
listment in their own colony to time of discharge there 
on return was frequently a period of some sixteen 
‘months, and this was hard on men who had only ob- 
tained one year’s leave from their civilian employers. 
I think all corps sent from oversea should be enlisted 
for one year in the theatre of war, and this should be 
clearly explained on enlistment. 


Men of South African Corps who re-engaged were 
_ generally given one month’s furlough on full pay with 
free railway tickets, and men of oversea corps who re- 
mained when their contimgent returned were in 1901 
qunens step in rank, as a rule; but this was not done 
in : 


But whatever is applied to one oversea colony should 
be applied to all, and, before men are called for or 
accepted, the Imperial Government should lay down 
distinetly the period of service, the terms of enlistment, 
the pay, and the establishment. These should be uni- 
versally applied, and not departed from. 


EsTABLISHMENT. 


This was a constant source of trounie, owing to 1t not 
having been clearly laid down from the first for all 
Colonial Corps, and also to the irregular proceedings of 
commanding officers, who would frequently exceed the 
establishment of officers and N.C.O.s without authority. 

An establishment for South African Irregular Corps 
was laid down at the beginning of the war, but was 
amended more than once later. The oversea corps, on 
the other hand, had different establishments, according 
to the colony they came from. While colonies paid for 
their own contingents, as was the case at first, there 
was something to be said for their fixing their own 
establishments, although even then I think uniformity 
should have been aimed at; but once the Imperial 
Government took over the pay, it should have laid down 
a definite establishment for all Colonial corps, no matter 
from what colony. This would have ensured uniformity 
and would have prevented a contingent 1,000, strong 
arriving from one colony under a lieutenant-colonel witli 
one medical man, and another of similar strength arriving 
from another colony as a brigade, with a brigadier and 
five medical men, as happened. 


The establishment should invariably be fixed hy 
squadrons or companies, with a certain proportionate 
regimental establishment, according to the num of 
squadrons or companies. An authorised establishment 
based on our experiences in South Africa could easily 
be drawn up, and should be adhered to in future when 
the Imperial Government pays the Colonial forces. 


The friction and delay caused in regard to pay alone 
through want of adherence to a fixed establishment was 
very great, 
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APPOINTMENT AND PROMOTION OF OFFICERS AND 
N.C.O.’s. 


This is a question of great importance for irregular 
troops. 

Generally speaking, I think the C.O. and the 
Adjutant should be Regular officers, and the others 
Colonials. At the beginning of the war this was 
generally done in regard to South African Corps, but 
later, when certain Colonial officers had come to the 
front as good leaders, it was successfully departed from. 
But in such cases I think the Adjutant should be a 
Regular officer, and I think most Colonial C.O.’s will 
agree with me here, as a regular adjutant with a know- 
ledge of military routine is very useful when irregulars 
end regulars are acting together. 


Of course, all regular officers appointed to irregular 
corps must be picked men, and it is difficult in time of 
war to obtain such men, who are wanted with their own 
regiments, The selection of such men must be care- 
fully made, as they may make or mar their irregular 
corps. The same difficulty of obtaining good men at 
such moments occurs with N.C.O.’s, and at least a few 
good N.C.O.’s from the Regular forces are required in 
each irregular corps. 

The appointment and promotion of officers other than 
Regulars was left very much in the hands of the 
C.0.’s, not always with success ; but every appointment 
or promotion had to be submitted to headquarters 
for the approval of the Commander-in-Chief, 
which was only withheld when something was known 
against the officer. C.0.’s, however, were too lax ir 
forwarding their recommendations, and when they 
did so frequently omitted to give full particulars as to 
name, rank, cause of vacancy, date of appointment or 
promotion, etc. This often caused much delay. 


The above remarks generally apply to South African 
Corps only. Oversea Corps had their original appoint- 
ments made by the Government of their respective 
Colonies, but promotions and appointments of officers 
n South Africa were made by the C.O.’s, subject to the 
Commander-in-Chief’s approval. 


The appointment and promotion of N.C.O.’s were 
made by C.O.’s without reference to headquarters. 


TRAINING. 


But little training could be given to newly-raised corps 
or recruits for them. once these corps were in the field, 
as men were always urgently wanted there. Where 
possible. a little practice in riding and shooting, and 
some necessary elementary drill, was given while men 
were being clothed and equipped. 


This method of sending untrained men straight into 
the field would be most dangerous against most 
enemies, and a training ground with proper instructors 
is essential at each recruiting centre. These instructors 
should be Regulars, but of course the amount of drill 
imparted to Regular soldiers should not be attempted. 


It is best to form squadrons or companies at a time, 
and not to deal with smaller units, and, in the same 
way, when sending up recruits T would not send up 


individuals, but relieve whole squadrons or companies. 


of “squadrons.” I prefer 


Most corps were composed I 
3 are rather 


the word “companies,” as these corps 
Mounted Infantry than Cavalry. 


EQUIPMENT. 


The equipment was, as a rule, the same as fur 
Regulars, but in some cases, especially early in the 
war, certain articles were purchased locally to avoid 
delay. Regiments were generally distinguished by 
badges, worn in the hat or on the shoulder. 


Overser corps generally arrived equipped. 


The care of and accounting for equipment were not, 
generally understood by Colonial Irregular Corps, but 
*t would be idle to expect them to keep up proper 
equipment ledgers. <A simple form of equipment 
account and indent forms might perhaps be devised for 
their use. A Quartermaster Sergeant or trained 
N.C.O. from the Regulars, was sometimes obtained 
to act as Quartermaster for Irregular Corps, and was 
always very useful. 
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DIscIrvLiveE. 


The diszipline of Irregular troops hastily raised is 
always a matter of some difficulty. 

As a rule the Oversea Irregular Forces were raised 
under the Army Act, but some of the South African 
Irregulars were raised under the local Volunteer Acts. 
The point is not one of very great importance, but it is 
as well to adopt one system. 


But under whatever Act discipline is administered, 
certain difficulties arise when dealing with troops whose 
conditions of service and rates of pay are so unusual. 
The scale of fines, for instance, in use for the Regular 
Forces is unsuitable for men drawing five shillings 
a day, and whose pay has perhaps accumulated for 
months. Fining was the punishment usually inflicted 
by C.O.’s for minor offences, but the scale of fines in- 
flicted was often quite unauthorised, and it would be 
hard to say in some instances what became of the 
money thus obtained, or in what way it was credited 
to the public. More serious offences were dealt with 
by courts-martial, whose procedure was correct and 
the same as that dealing with Regulars. 


The discipline generally was good when away from 
the railway or from large towns, but indifferent when 
in their proximity. This is to some extent inevitable 
in the case of Irregular troops in time of war, and was 
aggravated by the fluctuating state of the regiments, 
in which, owing to the short periods of service, men 
were perpetually coming and going. 

If Irregular forces are employed on a large scale, I 
think some rules for guidance of officers should be pub- 
lished as regards punishments. 

The ordinary camp discipline was not always good in 
respect of horse lines, care of horses and equipment, 
roster of duties, etc. This was chiefly owing to want 
of experienced officers and of good N.C.O.’s. 


Commanding officers were fond of discharging men whom 
they considered worthless, and often exercised this power 
without higher authority. From their point of view it 
is, of course, a great advantage to at once get rid of a 
useless or undesirable man without delay or 
further reference ; but there are several objections to 
such a course. In the first place, no existing regula- 
tions give a C.O. such summary power, and men so 
discharged could claim to have been discharged 
illegally. In the second place, no uniformity of treat- 
ment can be maintained, one C.O. discharging for 
offences another would regard as trivial. Thirdly, men 
so discharged without reference to one central authority 
have only to go to the nearest recruiting place to enter 
some other regiment ; but this, to some extent, may 
be checked if such discharges are authorised only from 
headquarters, and all recruiting stations notified. 


Pay. 


The rates of pay of Irregular Forces must necessarily 
be higher than those of Regulars. Those of South 
African Corps were based on those adopted about 
August, 1899, for the Rhodesian and Protectorate Regi- 
ments, raised by General Baden Powell. I think we 
could have obtained a sufficient number of good men 
at rather lower rates. 


But whatever rates are fixed, it is essential that they 
apply to all Irregulars, and remain unchanged. Great 
confusion existed among some oversea corps, especially 
the first Bushmen Corps, because of the different rates 
of pay, and the different sources from which pay was 
drawn. Some of these corps were not aware what their 
correct rates were. 


The first oversea contingents were paid by their 
respective colonies, and the rates were, therefore, fixed 
by those colonies; but even in that case it is most 
advisable that all colonies sending troops to a common 
theatre of war should pay alike. 


Later contingents were paid by the Imperial Govern- 
ment, but I think a few drew pay partly from their own 
colony, partly from the Imperial Government, while 
one or two were also partly paid by public subscrip- 
tion raised in their own colony. These various sources 
of pay caused confusion, and gave rise in certain in- 
stances to an idea that corps so paid drew higher rates 
of pay than was actually the case. 

It is essential that only one rate of pay be adopted 
and that it be fully explained/to degen dilistoient 
and that the attestation sheet signed by the man én 
Joining contain that rate, for a private, clearly laid 
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down. The question of who pays is one for adjustment 
between the various Governments, and does not affect 
the soldier. 


In the Regular army there are certain allowances in 
addition to pay, laid down in the regulations. These do 
not generally apply to Irregular forces, and cause con- 
fusion and friction. 


I recommend that all rates of pay for Irregular forces 
be inclusive rates, and that no allowances be granted. 
Travelling on duty should be free, but lodging, deten- 
tion, servants, forage, ration, fuel and light, and com- 
mand and contingent allowances should not be granted. 


As regards methods of account and payment, these 
naturally caused a good deal of trouble with Colonial 
Corps. Theoretically, the Company and Squadron 
Commanders should pay their men, and keep their 
accounts, but in practice this was found unworkable, 
as most of the officers had no experience of such work, 
and had no time to carry it out correctly. South 
African Irregular Corps were, therefore, given regi- 
mental paymasters, who took this burden off the 
shoulders of the combatant officers, and generally were 
stationed at bases where they were in touch with the 
Army Pay Department. branches, and whence they 
visited the regiment from time to time to pay the men 
and get accounts signed. 


Oversea Corps did not have paymasters, but they 
generally had some officer whom they could employ in 
this way. I recommend a paymaster as part of the 
establishment of all such corps above a certain strength. 
The selection of paymasters is a matter requiring a 
good deal of care, as a large amount of money passes 
through their hands. 

Instructions for regimental paymasters, and for all 
officers should be drawn up and issued, and a simple 
form of pay sheet prepared. This would not only save 
a great deal of trouble and correspondence, but would 
also tend to economy, and prevent waste and fraud. 


Men away from their regiment, left behind sick, or 
on detached duty, found great difficulty in drawing 
their pay. This was because their officers did not give 
them last pay certificates on which the A.P.D. could 
pay them. Any simple form of L.P.C. would do. 


The whole question of payment of these Irregular | 


Corps is one of some importance, and should be carefully 
gone into in peace, as thousands may be saved thereby 
and great discontent avoided. 


DIsBANDMENT AND DIscHARGE. 


Some Irregular Corps were disbanded during the war, 
and all existing ones at its close. This is a matter in 
which we have but little experience, and on which no 
regulations exist, as discharges in the Regular Army 
are always carried out individually. 


When a corps is disbanded, especially in the theatre 

of war, ample notice should be given and circulated 
throughout, as many men must be absent in hospital, 
prison, etc. 
_ Adate should be named beyond which pay will not be 
issued, except to the small staff employed in winding 
up the regimental accounts, records, etc., and this staff 
should only draw pay beyond the date of disbandment 
on the direct authority of Army heaquarters. 

Before the named date the regiment should be col- 
lected at some convenient spot, and disbanded there, tne 
men’s accounts being squared, equipment and stores 
handed in, etc. Each man should leave a permanent 
address if possible, and should be 
clothes and a free pass to his home. 

Sufficient records should be kept to enable medal 
rolls to be made out, if not already sent in. 

These records should be deposited, together with all 
correspondence, etc., at some central military station. 

The staff retained beyond the date of disbandment 
should be given a named period in which to complete 
their work. 

Tn individual discharges men shoula aitways be sent 
to their regimental depét, and finally settled with there. 


Finan OBSERVATIONS. 


The Colonial Forces employed in South Africa 
suffered, in my opinion, from the want of a sufficient 
special, staff to deal with them, and of a special and 
carefully thought out organisation and system from the 
outset. 


provided with plain 
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This was very necessary, seeing that corps were being 
continually raised in the theatre of war itself, while 
others were coming from a number of distant Colonies, 
and in these numerous new creations there were but few 
officers and non-commissioned officers of previous mili- 
tary experience. To enlist 20,000 men a year is alone 
a considerable achievement, and requires careful 
organisation. ; 


When the troops come from several colonies they 
require some central supervision to ensure some degree 
of uniformity, and I think a smal] department dealing 
only with the organisation of Colonial Forces might 
be usefully created at the War Office on the occasion 
of a big war in which contingents on a large scale are 
furnished by a number of colonies. 

Certain broad lines upon which Colonial Forces 
should be raised should be laid down beforehand, and 
details of establishment and pay, forms of attestation 
and discharge, etc., should be fixed and adhered to. 

A small handbook for the use of Colonial, and espe- 
cially of Irregular Forces might be usefully compiled. 


An officer of the nature of an Inspector-General 
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would have been of great use for Colonial Forces in Appendix R. 


South Africa, and he could have periodicaliy inspected 
recruiting centres and base and regimental depéts, 
and also have occasionally visited regiments as they 
came in from trek, and have set right many small 
matters that cam be better dealt with by personal in- 
terviews than by correspondence. 


Both the Mounted Infantry and the Imperial Yeo- 
manry had such an Inspector-General, but the Colonial 
Forces—which aggregated as many men as both put 
together, and from their nature required such an officer 
quite as much—had no such official. 

If some such measures as I have indicated were taken 
(and I have omitted a great number of details), the 
great reserves of strength we undoubtedly possess 1n 
our Colonies would be employed in future wars to much 
greater advantage and far greater efficiency and 
economy be obtained in regard to them. 


JoHN ADYE, 
Major R.A. and Brevet Lieut.-Colonial, late 
Assistant Adjutant-General C.F., South 
Africa. 
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First steps 
(17 October). 


Difficulty 
about rate of 


pay- 


Provisional 
enlistment 
(20 October). 


Enlistment 
(27 October). 
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At 10 p.m. on the 16th October, 1899, when I was 
serving as D.A.A.G. at Pietermaritzburg, Natal, a tele- 
gram arrived from General Sir George White, from 
Ladysmith, asking me to raise an irregular battalion 
of 500 mounted rifles. 


The “Uitlander Committee” in Pietermaritzburg 
had for some days previously kept a register in which al] 
men desirous of serving at the front might enrol their 
names. The register showed previous war service, and 
where the men had lately been employed, etc. In con- 
sultation with the Committee, I decided that selections 
from this list, which then contained some 300 names, 
should form the first contingent of recruits. 


A difficulty at once arose with regard to the pay which 
the men should receive. It has always been the custom 
in South Africa that privates of irregular corps should 
receive 5s, per day. The Secretary of State for War, 
however, wished to pay the men at the ordinary rate 
received by the British soldier, and this they would 
not accept. Some offered to serve for nothing in their 
enthusiasm to get to the front, but it was necessary to 
start the battalion on a sound and proper basis; so I 
communicated with Sir George White, who telegraphed 
to the Secretary of State for War. In the meantime, I 
made enquiries as to supply of equipment, and horses, 
drew up a scheme for establishment and organisation, 
etc., and kept in close touch with the men. 


As no definite answer had been received about the pay 
by the 20th October, I decided—with the concurrence 
of the G.O.C. Lines of Communication—to provisionally 
enlist the men, as mounted troops were urgently re- 
quired at the front. A camp was formed in the Agri- 
cultural Society’s show grounds—which was admirably 
adapted to the purpose—and on the night of the 20th 
over 500 men were assembled there. By provisional 
enlistment I mean that the mem were not under any 
military law, were not tied to serve, but came on my 
invitation in order that we might proceed with the tests 
in riding and shooting, and in the necessary preliminary 
drills, pending the decision about pay. They received 
rations, were accommodated in tents, and had two 
blankets each. With the assistance of a number of 
gentlemen who were applicants for Commissions, a com- 
mittee was formed to test the riding capabilities of those 
wishing to join, and for this purpose 50 cobs were drawn 
from the Remount Department. Another similar com- 
mittee was formed to test the men in shooting. Rifles 
and range were borrowed from the Natal Volunteers, 
and no man was passed unless proficient. The test in 
both cases was severe. As the men were proved efficient 
they were drafted into squads; and under the instruc- 
tion of men of previous experience in Colonial warfare, 
were drilled in simple formations of Mounted Infantry 
drill. 

This went on till October 27th, when authority arrived 
to pay the Privates 5s. a day, together with a scale 
of pay for Officers and Non-Commissioned Officers— 
marked “A” and attached. By this time there were 
400 selected men available in camp. 

Enlistment was at once begun. Attestation form 
attached (marked “B”). 

The clause in the oath “and I further undertake to 
serve under the penalty of immediate dismissal for in- 
efficiency or misconduct ” is a most necessary one. 


As the men were enlisted they were drafted to Com- 
panies, and in each Company four Sections were formed, 
each Section being divided into sub-sections of four 
men each. The men were ce as much as possible 
to choose their Company, and comrades were invariably 
permitted to serve in the same sub-section of fours. 


_ Required considerable care. It has been the custom ; 
in some Corps in South Africa in the past to seleci 
their own Officers. The system is a bad one, and I 
would not permit it. The “Uitlander Committee” 
wished to make the appointments, but such a course 
was impossible. I had the authority to select the 
Officers, and to submit their names to the Governor of 
Natal; and the plan worked well. My object was to 
secure about half: from Officers of experience and tact 
then serving, or who had served, in the Regular Army, 
and the other half from colonial or civilians with 
previous war experience. Unfortunately there were 
very few Regular Officers available at the time. My 
Second in Command could not join till after I had got 
to the front ; and the only Regular Officer I had was 
Captain E. M. Morris, Devonshire Regiment, as Adju- 
tant. Under these circumstances I selected several 
gentlemen who had been in the Natal Police, etc., and 
who had been in the Zulu, Basuto, Matabele, and other 
South African wars, as Subalterns. They were ac- 
quainted with the history of many of the other appli- 
cants, having served with them ; and I nominated those 
whom I thought fit for Subaltern’s rank only ; Captain’s 
Commissions being reserved till I had opportunity of 
observing their various merits. By this means about 
half of the number of Officers required were obtained ; 
the remaining vacancies being gradually filled up by 
selections from Officers of Yeomanry who had come out. 
from England to seek employment, Officers of the Indian 
Staff Corps—who had brought out horses and syces 
and who then became available, Officers of the Regular 
Army who could be spared from their Regiments, a 
number of gentlemen from Rhodesia with whom I had 
communicated, and who were thoroughly experienced 
in South African warfare, and several gentlemen from 
Australia and other Colonies who came out directly 
war was declared, on the chance of employment. Sub- 
sequently, as vacancies occurred, many Commissions 
were given from the Ranks for distinguished service in 
the field. I go into these details as I consider one of 
the most vital points in raising an Irregular Corps is 
the selection of qualified Officers of tact and discretion, 
and who can command the respect and confidence of 
the men for whose lives they are responsible. 


The only Non-Commissioned Officer of Regulars avail- g, 
able was Squadron Sergeant-Major Chadburn, 11th jx 
Hussars, who was appointed Regimental Sergeant- m 
Major. The remainder of the Non-Commissioned of 
Officers were first appointed with acting rank only— 
permanent rank being given when they had proved 
their ability; if they failed, they resumed their place 
in the ranks and others were tried. 


The Battalion was completed to its full strength by 
the 7th November, in Non-Commissioned Officers and 
men. For establishment, see enclosure marked “ 0.” 


In the meanwhile instruction in drill was rapidly f 
proceeded with, only the most simple movements being ii 
taught; great care, however, was taken to teach the 
men to mount and dismount rapidly, and to bring the 
led horses up quickly from cover. After a week the 
Companies were drilled together, and practised in out- 
post duties and reconnaissance. 

In conjunction with the drill, practice with ball am- Te: 
munition was carried out at unknown ranges, with small jn 
objects as targets, and the horses were taught to stand 
fire by a considerable expenditure of blank ammunition. 


Cobs and ponies were issued as fast as we were ready ,.. 
for them from the Remount Department at Pietermaritz- ES 
burg; fortunately they were nearly all South African 
Colonial bred, and though some of them were small 
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they stood the hard work and heavy weights remarkably 
well. A very large number of them were still in the 
ranks after a year of arduous campaigning, and some 
survived throughout the whole war. Too much cannot 
be said in praise of the South African Colonial bred 
pony. 

The ponies were at first in open sheds in the Agricul- 
tural Society’s grounds, and afterwards picketed in 
camp outside Pietermaritzburg till the Battalion moved 
to the front. 


Directly the men were enlisted, arrangements were 
made to draw such arms, equipment, and clothing as 
could be procured from the Ordnance Department at 
Pietermaritzburg. Those articles which were not in 
store were procured locally, or from the nearest avail- 
able place. 

A complete report upon the equipment and clothing 
was submitted to the Director-General of Ordnance at 
his request, and I attach a copy (marked “D”’). 

The following remarks are in further explanation :— 
I was fortunate im securing the services of two 
thoroughly good business men as Quartermaster and 
Quartermaster-Sergeant, who kept a good account of 
all articles drawn from store and issued to the men; a 
matter of no small difficulty. 


There were no rifles available for issue from the 
Ordnance, but 500 Martini-Enfields, Mark 4 with 


long bayonets, were procured from the Natal Volunteer 
Armoury. 


There were none available, but ray relations in Eng- 
land sent out two ‘303 Maxim guns mounted on tripods, 
with pack saddles and ammuniticn complete, I after- 
wards borrowed from the Colt Gun Company three 
°303 guns (Colt), mounted on Dundonald carriages. 
(See report marked “ D.”) 


Very few were procurable, tut I fortunately had 18 
good telescopes, as used for deer-stalking, and 24 pairs 
of Zeiss glasses sent out by my brother, and these prove 
invaluable. It is impossible for scouts to obtain reli- 
able information without them, and all Regiments 
should have an ample supply both in times of peace as 
well as in war, as it is as wecessary to train men to the 
use of telescopes and field glasses as it is to train them 
in the use of the rifle. (fee report marked “ D.”) 


One per man to carry 50 rounds were also procured 
from the Natal Volunteer Armoury (special web material 
made in South America). They were serviceable, but 
had a bucket attachment for a carbine which was of 
little use for long rifle; but we could get no other 
bandoliers at the time. 


Infantry pattern from the Ordnance Department. 
This pattern of pouch is useless for Mounted Infantry. 


There were very few saddles and bridles available in 
store, so practically the whole number required to equip 
the Battalion had to be bought locally in Pietermaritz- 
burg; these were necessarily of an inferior quality, 
made of bad leather, saddles with weak trees, etc., etc. ; 
but none others were available, and mounted troops 
were urgently required, so we had to take the field with 
what we could get. 

Part of the harness had to be made locally, and was 
inferior ; the remainder was of excellent quality. 

Issued from the Ordnance Department, and were 
serviceable (see report marked “D,” which deals with 


1€SS- 4]] articles in use). 


All clothing which was available in Government store 
was issued, but a number of articles had to be pur- 
chased locally: As these, especially the breeches, were 
of inferior quality, they were replaced as soon as pos- 
sible. (For report on clothing see report “ D.”) 


The following articles were issued to each man: 


Ankle boots - -  -  - 6 - = + 2:pairs. 
(One pair is sufficient if good.) 
Breeches - : - : - 1 pair. 
Braces - - - - : " - 1 pair. 

Bandolier - - = 4 ? a 
Bayonet and scabbard_ - - - aed 
Bridle - - - . : = er 
Blankets - - - E 3 ial oe) 
Drawers - - e : : - 2 pairs. 
Descriptive card - 2 = = | 
Emergency ration - - - a : 


Frocks, khaki - : : F ~ 
- (One is sufficient unless spare one 1s 


carried on wagon.) 
waiek 
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Flannel belt - - - - - = 
Field dressing - : - - 
Forage cap - _ 3 - ‘ ie 
Helmet - - - - - u : 
(Pattern is bad.) 
Haversack . - - . - “ 
Housewife - - - - - a 
Holdall, with knife, fork, spoon, 
comb - - - - - - - 
Horse-rubber - - - : 
Horse brush and curry comb - - 3 
Hoof-picker  - - - - - - 
Jack spurs” - - 
Jersey - - - - - - - 
Knife, pocket - - - + - - 
Laces, boot (spare) - - - - - 
Mess-tin and strap - - - - - 
Neck strap and reim - - - - 
Nose-bag - - - - - . 
Putties - . - - - - - 
(Leather gaiters would have been better.) 
Pouch for ammunition - 
Rifle, with pull-through and 
Rifle bucket - - - 
Shirts, flannel - - 
Socks - - - - - - 
Shoes, canvas. - - - - - - 
Stable sponge - - - ~ - = 
Saddle complete - - - - - 
Saddle blanket - - - - - 
Soap, pieces - - - - - - 
Towels’ - - : - - - - 
Tin of grease - - - - - = 
Trousers - - - - - - 
(Not wanted.) 
' Waistbelt and frog - - - - - 
Water-bottle 
Waterproof - - 
Warm coat (British) - - - - 
Waterproof sheet - - - - - 


A very large majority of the men who joined had 
long Colonial experience; many of them had travelled 
extensively in the interior in search of big game, pro- 
specting expeditions, etc., and were experienced rifle 
shots. Every opportunity was taken to improve their 
efficiency by practice in field firing, Loyd-Lindsay com- 
petitions, etc., always at unknown ranges, and at small 
targets not larger than the head and shoulders of a 
man. On the whole I consider that the shooting was 
satisfactory; but if I had had more time to train the 
men I should have made a speciality of snapshooting 
at short ranges. 

The test which the men had to pass before enlist- 
ment threw out all men who were indifferent riders ; 
and so the efficiency of the Battalion in riding was 
distinctly good. 

The class of men enlisted was of a high character, 
the majority were accustomed to have horses of their 
own, and could afford Kaffirs to look after them; they 
were therefore unaccustomed to groom their own horses. 
Knowing this, I impressed on the men the neces- 
sity of nersonally looking after their own mounts, 80 
that they might remain efficient in the field; at the 
same time pointing out that they were well mounted on 
a fair class of country-bred ponies, and that it was not 
likely that remounts of the same class would be forth- 
coming as the campaign proceeded, and the country- 
bred became more difficult to procure. The men took 
this to heart; and although they disliked the routine 
of “stables,” they gradually saw the absolute necessity 
of careful stable management, which was strictly carried 
out under the supervision of the Company Officers. 
Notwithstanding the inferior class of saddles at first 
in use, there were very few sore backs, and every man 
knew that if his horse became inefficient by his neglect, 
he would not get another at once, but would be left out 
of the fighting for a time—and so it became a disgrace 
to be left without a horse. The forage supplied was 
good: and notwithstanding the hard work and the 
heavy weights which the ponies had to carry, they im- 
proved in condition; and many men prided themselves 
that they rode the same pony for a year or more in the 
campaign, and the necessity of careful stable manage- 
ment was fully understood and loyally carried out. — 

In the first stages of the war—that is, in the first 
few weeks—the men thought little of cover; those of 
them who had been under fire before had mostly experi- 
enced the indifferent shooting of Kaffir warfare, but 
the necessity of cover was soon brought home; and 
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where the natural features of the country were insuffi- 
cient, they very rapidly grew expert in improvising 
defences. Those who had had the opportunity of big 
game shooting—and they formed a considerable body— 
brought their experience to bear in the use of ground, 
as in stalking, and it became a custom in the Battalion 
to think “how can we best inflict loss on the enemy 
with the least possible loss to ourselves?” 

Entrenching tools were carried on the Scotch carts 
provided for ammunition, which were always in the 
first line of transport. 

The great advantage which South Atrican Colonials 
had over others in scouting is apparent to anyone. 
Accustomed for years to the veldt, they were able to 
observe what would to the ordinary person have been 
unrecognisable. Their individuality, unhampered by 
any training save that of necessity, had accustomed 
them to observe for themselves, and by the intelligent 
use of telescopes and field glasses with which I supplied 
my men they were able to obtain much valuable in- 
formation. Then again many were expert in the know- 
ledge of “spoor,” telling on examination the approxi- 
mate number of men, horses, or wagons which had 
passed, the way they were going—and in some degree 
the speed—all valuable information. Again, many 
could speak either Kaffir or Dutch, or both, and so 
acquire information from Kaffirs in the field or at their 
kraals, or at farms as they passed. 

These qualities, combined with a natural desire to 
gain credit for their Oorps by obtaining trustworthy 
intelligence—sometimes acquired by stealth, at others 
by dash—made the men most valuable as scouts. 

Although a large number came from Johannesburg, 
they were by no means “town bred”; nearly all of 
them had experience in many parts of Africa, and were 
merely drawn to Johannesburg in pursuit of business. 
Several of them had been specially employed as scouts 
in the Matabele war, and nearly all of the men could 
find their way about at night. 

By being able to select my own Officers, I was able to. 
obtain from British Regiments, Indian Staff Corps, 
and picked Colonials, officers thoroughly experienced 
in reconnoitring and sketching, and under their leader- 
ship much good work was accomplished. 

Exceptionally good. A careful medical examination 
was made before any recruit was passed. The men 
were somewhat heavy for the ponies, but that could 
not be helped. On the whole there was very little 
sickness. 

The discipline of the Battalion was of a high order, 
and I attribute this in no small degree to the fact that 
the men had thorough confidence in the officers and 
non-commissioned officers who led them. The question 
of officers is, as I have said before, one of supreme im- 
portance. By their example they gave a tone and 
hearing which was eagerly followed by the men, and so 
the whole Battalion became imbued with the true 
feeling of esprit de corps, moral superiority, and confi- 
dence in themselves so essential to the well-being of 
any corps as an efficient fighting unit. There were 
cases of spies of the enemy who made every endeavour 
to become members of the Battalion, but these men 
were discovered and removed. 

I was very much struck by the individuality displayed 
by all ranks. A very large number of both Officers and 
Men had previous war experience, not only in South 
Africa, but in many other countries; so no tedious 
efforts at teaching drill were necessary. The standard 
of education was high, and all quickly fell into their 
places, bringing their intelligence to bear on all points, 
the one idea being to get to the front and there prove 
their worth. With such a spirit prevailing the Com- 
mand of the Battalion was an easy matter. 


POINTS TO BE NOTED IN THE RECRUITING, TRAINING, AND 
EQUIPMENT OF OFFICERS AND Men oF A COLONIAL 


ForckE. 


(1) The selection of Officers is the vital point. No 
political or other influence which may be brought to 
bear should in any way impair the judgment of the 
Officer who is responsible for the efficiency of the Corps. 
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(2) The necessity of a Regimental Paymaster is most 
apparent. This Officer should himself pay the men, 
keep the pay lists and accounts, and so relieve the 
combatant Officers of a duty which it is impossible for 
them to perform efficiently in war, and which in peace 
takes up a great deal of their time which would be 
better employed in the intelligent training of their men. 
I adopted this method with excellent results. 


(3) At is essential that a thorough test in riding and 
shooting should be insisted upon before enlistment. 
In the Colonies most men can ride, but rifle shooting 
wants further encouragement. Ammunition should be 
provided at reduced rates to any organised rifle clubs, 
provided that it is expended in such practices as are 
conducive to efficiency in war, and not fired away at 
large targets at known ranges. 


(4) A careful medical examination is, of course, a 
necessity. 


(5) Complete equipment and clothing of the very 
best materials should be forthcoming; it is absurd to 
expect high efficiency with indifferent materials bought. 
at haphazard in an emergency. (For suggestions on 
equipment and clothing, see report marked “ D.”) 


(6) The rifle should be a short one, about 42 inches 
in total length, sighted up to 2,500 yards, encased in 
wood with few projections so that it can be easily slung 
on the back, magazine to carry five rounds, protection 
for foresight, and double pull-off. The rifle to be made 
in three sizes of stocks to suit men with long or short 
arms. 
Bayonet, present pattern, but a little longer. 


_ (7) Whether a Regiment is to work independently, or 
in a Brigade of Colonials, a thoroughly efficient intelli- 
gence department is necessary, under a specially 
selected Officer with white and native scouts under him. 
Ample funds for the establishment of secret agents in 
the country to be operated in should be provided. ~ 


(8) For report on Horses, Mules, Oxen, Saddles, 
Neaaay Stores, Forage, etc., see enclosure marked - 


(9) The Regimental Medical Establishment was satis- 
factory. One Doctor, one Sergeant, and two Privates 
as orderlies, with four men per Company. as stretcher. 
bearers, and one large Regimental Ambulance; but 
there should be in addition a light ambulance to accom- 
pany patrols. 


(10) In a Colonial Corps it is difficult to enlist or 
maintain an efficient number of signallers. On the | 
outbreak of war there is no time to train them. I had 
a number of telegraphists who soon learnt to use the 
flag, but for the heliograph and lamp had to eventually 
obtain trained signallers from the Regular Army. The 
question of signallers is of great importance, and no 
system of outposts or reconnaissance can be efficiently 
carried out without them. 


(11) Maps of the country to be operated in are an 
absolute necessity. During the Natal campaign they 
were almost unprocurable, and most unreliable. Had 
it not been for the knowledge which some of my Officers 
and men who had served in the Natal Police, etc., hat 
of the country, I should have been placed in an ex- 
tremely awkward position in carrying out reconnais- 
sance. 


(12) The establishment of a Regimental Mess for 
the Officers is of great importance. By the social inter- 
course there established a Commanding Officer is better 
able to judge of the character and capacity of those 
under him. Company Messes for Officers, although 
useful for outpost and detached duties, are not advis- 
able in a Colonial Corps; should it be necessary to 
send a Company away, a proportion of the Mess kit can 
be sent with it. I established a Regimental Mess with 
very excellent results. The Regent’s Allowance, as 
given to the Messes of Regular Regiments, should have 
been allowed, but I was unable to obtain it. 
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Precis or EvipENcE sy Cotonen M. F. Rrurineron, C.B. 





(See Questions 12608-12824. ) 


Sreprs Taken To Raise anp Equip Rurneron’s Gurpes. 


Whilst I was on secret service at Bloemfontein for 
rearly three months, before war commenced, I had 
many opportunities of finding out the English inhabi- 
tants of the Orange Free State who were well disposed 
to Great Britain. 

_War being imminent, in accordance with my instruc- 
tions I left the Free State and at once applied for 
permission to raise and equip a corps of white guides 
and scouts. 

This was granted about October 3rd, 1899, and was 
to be carried out sub rosé and the assistance of Captain 
Gale, R.A., Captain Rankin, 7th Hussars (Dr. Lindley 
and Officers, Adjutants, etc.), and later Lieut. Chester 
Master, Rifle Brigade, A.D.C. to Lord Milner, was 
obtained. Information to this effect was sent through 
to friends in the Transvaal and Orange Free State, and 
recruiting was started in Cape Town and Port Elizabeth. 
_ The headquarters were at Naauwport, about 40 miles 

south of the Orange River, and there every man was 
seen, inspected, and examined as to his ability by me 
personally. 


QuaLiFIcaTiIons DEMANDED FROM Men. 


(1) As guide to some part of the Orange Free State 
and Transvaal. 


(2) As to ability to speak Dutch or a native tongue. 
(3) As to shooting and riding. 
(Tested in each.) 


If satisfactory they were medically examined and 
sworn in, and signed on for tie duration of the war. 

They were immediately equipped and drilled every 
morning, and in several cases men from the Border 
Colonials were sent out the same evening as enlisted on 
scouting expeditions of 40 miles to the border. 


PRECAUTIONS AGAINST SPIES. 


To prevent any spies enlisting, no man was taken 
unless personally known to myself or answered for by 
two members of the corps, or unless he could furnish 
references from persons such as I knew were respon- 
sible; for instance, the Secretary of the Uitlanders 
Committee. 

In one case a man, sent by the Intelligence officers 
at Cape Town, was objected to by several of the N.C.O.’s 
and men as a suspicious person, and at once sent back 
to Cape Town as a suspect. Several others were refused 
as suspected persons. ; 

Every officer and man was on the watch for spies, 
and I can state positively that no spy was enlisted in 
my corps. : , 

A very large number of applicants were refused, 
about one only in five being accepted. Quality and not 
quantity was desired. Thus a very hardy, good lot of 
men were enlisted, and afterwards, when we were 
fighting every day, the least evidence of want of pluck 
or nerve was followed by instant dismissal. 

Insubordination of a serious nature was very severely 
punished or the delinquent dismissed. As there were 
many applicants, this caused no inconvenience. Age 
was no bar to selection, and several men of over 60 years 
of age proved magnificent scouts. 


Horsss. 


Permission was obtained for men to provide their 
own horses, and to be paid 5s. per diem for use of same, 
and thus many bought the best horses obtainable, in 
some cases men bought two. All horses were passed by 
me personally as suitable, and were value by me for 
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Government, and registered in a horse book. Later, 
when stealing horses became common, proved receipts 
were demanded by me. 

Two advantages accrued (as was foreseen by me) when 
asking for permission for this, from this system :— 
(1) The men got good colonial horses, in many cases 
race horses and racing ponies; and (2) they looked 
after their horses well, and so set an example to those 
men who did not provide their own horses. 

Without regular officers of strict disposition this 
system would have been impossible; having them, it 
succeeded, though at the cost of much trouble. 


(1) Horse management was strictly attended to by 
the officers. 


(2) Grazing was always resorted to at every possible 
chance. 


(3) The men never allowed to sit on their horses at 
the halt. 


(4) Always made to off-saddle at every opportunity, 
even for five minutes. 


(5) The kit carried on the horse reduced to the 
minimum. 


(6) They were made to dismount and walk down 


(never up) all hills. Thus a good system 
was established, and our horses continued 
in good condition throughout the war, and 
many of them (one of my own included) 
lasted throughout the campaign, and are 
still fit and well. 


In a campaign horse management is absolutely the 
first thing to be considered by mounted troops. Men 
who give sore backs should not be at once remounted 
or sent to a base, whether horses are available or not, 
but should be made to walk for at least 10 or 14 days, 
and be made to go on picquet on arrival at camp. 

With all mounted troops extreme severity and abso- 
lute disregard for the men’s health, feelings, or safety 
is necessary in this respect; because good horses are 
scarcer than men in a long campaign. 


EQuIeMENT, TRANSPORT, ETC., 


The transport wagons, mules, harness, etc., Were 
purchased by me at Naauwport, and the mules cost on 
an average £10 less than contract price, £35. I bought 
small mules, which were found to last and pull best, 
and I only took seasoned animals. 

On white team (10 mules) worked to the end of the 
war to my own knowledge. I had picked Cape. boy 
drivers, and a good Dutchman as conductor, and my 
wagons could do 40 miles in a day, without casualty, 
and never fail to get up to my bivouac at night, however 
long the march. 


ARMS. 


The men were armed with Martini-Enfield carbines 
(no magazine), : 
liers. 1 found the Martini-Enfield carbine shot well, 
was very light, and would carry and kill as far as any 
ordinary man could see to shoot, viz., at 1,800 and 2,000 

ards. 
; T entirely dissent from the theory that a rifle should 
be preferred to a carbine for mounted troops. Amongst 
my corps were some nearly perfect rifle shots, and they 
invariably preferred and carried a carbine. 

Carbines were carried slung over the shoulder. 

A certain number of men carried their own pistols, 
or some (of the proportion) of revolvers, pistols, issued 
to them. 
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and carried 100 to 120 rounds in bando- . 
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SpyGLAssESs. 


er cent of binoculars and telescopes weve 
ded oye the Ordnance, but nearly 120 were ob- 
tained about six months after the war commenced by 
a public appeal in England through the press, and were 
absolutely invaluable. Glasses - at once double or 
treble a scout’s value, and are indispensable. 


Officers were forbidden to unduly expose themselves 
in the firing line, it being pointed out that there was 
no reason that they should thus pay a bad compliment 
to the courage of the men, who were presumably as 
regardless of bullets as they were, and that the chief 
object was :—(1) To kill the enemy without being killed 
or wounded themselves; and (2) to gain information 
unknown to the enemy. 


All scouting parties sent out by me left at night, and 
got into some place where they could see and not be 
seen before dawn. 


The whole available officers and men turned out 
practically every day, and certainly five days per week 
throughout the war, two or three hours before dawn, 
when we were in touch with the enemy, and scouted 
up as near to them as possible before dawn, remained 
in observation till the evening picquets were withdrawn, 
most days engaging the enemy’s scouts and exchanging 
shots. 

Later in the day the bulk of our men were withdrawn 
as quietly as possible, leaving parties in observation 
till after dusk. 

If our parties once got into position before dawn, 
and some remained till after dusk, the Boers did not 
attempt to get up to their positions, and they could 
be got into again every day before dawn without loss. 


Every man was encouraged to take every opportunity 


of observing the enemy, and to collect and report in- 


formation, especially from native sources, with regard 
to the enemy. 

Though for scouting and fighting against Boer 
mounted infantry my Guides were all that I could wish 
for, and though, later, I found no difficulty in gallop- 


ing at and storming, carbine in hand, any temporary 


Boer position with them, I am positively certain that 
they, being untrained in shock tactics, and having no 
personal weapon, would have had no chance whatever 
against well trained, well mounted, and well led 
Regular Cavalry, half their number. 


I say this after being engaged, when in command vf 
these men, on approximately 120 days. Later I com- 
manded the Inniskilling Dragoons, and found that, 
though for individual shooting and scouting they couid 
not compare with those born and accustomed to the 
veldt, and able to get information from every native, 
that well-mounted, well-trained, Regular Cavalry in 
action were worth double their number of M.I. (whether 
Boers or British). 


I wish particularly to draw attention to this, as since 
I came back to England I have heard many individuals 
express opinions which show that they had no concep. 
tion that such was the case, and it appears to me that 
there would be a very rude awakening if M.I. attempted 
to hold their own against Regular European Cavalry 
trained, say, for instance, on the German system. 


One point, very generally lost sight of, is that the 
small bullet does not kill or stop horses or men in the 
great majority of “hits.” 


The other point being that dismounted men (whose 
horses are near) are apt to take up a long front without 
reserves, and so, when a flank attack most likely takes 
place on them, they are extremely vulnerable, as they 
have no defensive power. 

Later in the war, whilst in command of a mobile 
force, I had the 3rd New South Wales Mounted Rifles 
under my command, some 800 to 900 in number. These 
men were practically ready-made cavalry, and by 
cavalry IT mean :— 


Ist. Good horse managers. 
2nd. Good riders. 


5rd. Men able to ride at the enemy and use a 
personal weapon. 


And I formed the opinion that Australia, New Zea 
land, Canada, and South Africa can supply enormous 
numbers Of good cavadry if only thay are encouraged 
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in peace to drill as cavalry, and on all possible oppor- 
tunities to gallop at the enemy and to use a personal 
weapon. 


Acting on these lines, I on several occasions direct t 
the rd N.S.W.M.R. to charge their enemy mounte i 
with fixed bayonets. The Boers would not stand ap 
to this, and like all recourse to V’arme blanche, it in 
creased the morale of my men. 


For mounted troops in the Colonies I advocate 
cavalry drill in squadron columns, etc., a short rifle, 
or, better, a carbine, and a sword, whose handle is 
made like a bayonet handle, so as to fix on to the car- 
bine, this being especially useful for defence against 
a rush at night. 


EQUIPMENT. 


My equipment was purchased locally or drawn frown 
Ordnance stores. I was specially fortunate in obtain- 
ing Colonial pattern saddles. 


These can be made to fit any horse by means of stuff- 
ing the panel with hay, wool, or hair, one of which we 
could always obtain. 


The general Service pattern saddle is not a suitable 
saddle for the well-bred riding class of horse, be- 
cause :— 


Ist. Nearly every horse’s back is differently 

’ shaped, and therefore requires a differently 

shaped sideboard (if the saddle is to give 

equal pressure throughout), e.g., some horses 

have hollow backs, and need a greater bend 

in the sideboard, others have a more or less 

straight bach, and require a straight side- 
board. 


Then many horses are very narrow, and. 
require the sideboards set nearer together 
and at a different angle. 


To meet these differences there are three 
sizes in the arches for all horses. If a 
stripped saddle is put on a horse’s back and 
the sideboard is found to press hard. on one 
point, no blanket or numnah will do much 
to alter it. In practice on service. blankets. 
are almost useless for this purpose. 


2nd. General Service pattern saddles are too short 
in the seat, and make men ride too much 
on their fork, and not sitting on the bones 
of the pelvis with the knees well forward; 
so they tire the men, who consequently tire 
their horses. 


The opinion formed was that a really 
well-made Colonial pattern saddle in four 
sizes, with plain knee-flap cut well forward 
and a long seat, with hair-stuffed and 
leather-covered panels, and a leather cinch 
girth, would be the very greatest economy if 
generally adopted for riding horses. 


WaATERCARTS. 


I altogether discouraged the use of watercarts, as 
useless and cumbersome, and disseminating enteric. 


My men were remarkably free from enteric, but I 
invariably tried to keep as far as possible away from 
towns, and up stream, if possible; the men, being 
Colonials, did not drink much water except in the 
form of tea or coffee. 


CoLonraL OFFICERS. 


I found nearly all Colonial officers, whether S.A., 
Canadian, or Australian, very quick, brave, able to 
act on their own responsibility, and prepared to run 
any show, however big. They are specially good with 
horses, mules, cattle, and transport. 


As to interior economy and discipline, they are gene- 
rally untrained, and under great difficulties with regard 
to men who come from their own towns or villages, and 
who are often their equals in social standing, 

A: certain amount of training in England with Regu- 
lars is a great advantage to them, and gives them much © 
greater control over and authority with their subor- 
dinates. ; : 

They appreciate and respect Imperial officers who 
are rough and ready, and good horsemen and scouts. 
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I think really good N.C.O.s from England would help 
Colonial troops in their drill, training, and orderly- 
room work to a very great degree. 

Generally speaking, the line to be adopted in train- 
ing Colonial mounted troops would appear to be— 


(1) Teach all to shoot. 


(2) Take all the best riders in squadrons, and 
teach them the use of a personal weapon, and 
make them into a troop of swordsmen for 
shock tactics as cavalry. 


(5) Gradually work more up to the highest stan- 
dard of cavalry, and thus “ leaven the whole 
lump.” 


Notts on HorsSEMANSHIP. 


I found throughout the war, with all sorts of troops 
and all ranks, that care of horses comes naturally to 
very few men except those brought up from boyhood 
with horses. 

As a rule, all other soldiers only do what they are 
‘compelled to do, and at best revard the care of their 
horses as a very weary and irksome necessity. 

This points to the fact that in the future we must, 
as far as possible, pick only men brought up to and 
accustomed to horses as recruits for the mounted 
‘branches, and this is especially necessary with a three 
years’ service system. 

Three years with this proviso is enough to train a 
cavalry soldier, especially if, as often occurs, he goes 
"back to work with horses in the Reserve. 


CarryiIne Our Freitp IMPRISONMENT. 


This should not be entrusted to a prisoner’s own 
corps, where, when on service, he can get food from 
“his friends, and is often let down easily. The penalty 
is thus unequal in corps. 

_ The Provost Marshal should have charge of these 
prisoners, and he can zmd must make field imprison- 
“ment Nv. 1 severe enough to frighten offenders as much 
sas the lash for which it has been substituted. 
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OPERATIONS. 


Under my command Rimington’s Guides took part 
in the following engagements and operations : -- 


With Lord Methuen— 
Belmont, - - - - c 
Graspan. 
Modder River 
Magersfontein. 


With General French— 

Colesberg (about three weeks’ constant 
fighting). 

Relief of Kimberley - - - 
Paardeburg - - - - 
Poplar Grove. 
Driefontein 
Bloemfontein. 


With General Broadwood— 
Sanna’s Post (in rear guard). 


With General E. Hutton— 
Brandfort. 
Vet River. 
Sand River. 
Kroonstad. 


With General Ian Hamilton— 
Lindley. 
Heilbron. 
Doornkop. 
Johannesburg . . - - 
Pretoria. 
Diamond Hill. 
Heidelberg. 


With General Sir A. Hunter—- 
Bethlehem. 
Wittebergen - - - - - 


With General Bruce Hamilton— 
Operations in Northern Free State till 
January, 1901. 


Clasp. 
Clasp. 


Clasp. 
Clasp. 


Clasp. 


Clasp. 


Clasp. 


Clasp. 
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APPENDIX E. 


Nores oN REMouUNT Operations BY CoLonet T. DEANE, C.B., BASED ON HIS EXPERIENCE AS DIRECTOR OF THE 
Army RemMountT DEPARTMENT IN India; Cuter Starr OFFICER IMPERIAL YEOMANRY, HOME ; AND SPECIAL 





(Handed in at 


Question 13087). 





Perhaps the experience which I have gained as 
Director of the Army Remount Department in India 
may be useful to the Commission, if I explain a few 
facts in regard to the remount operations, which have 
occurred to me in reading the various reports on 
remount affairs during the past war. 

It is manifest that in a campaign like the past one, 
the Director of the Remount Department must have 
been responsible, to a considerable extent, for the suc- 
cesful operations of war. Lord Roberts telegraphed 
from South Africa that he could do nothing in that 
country without a mobile army, and mobility depended 
on the supply of horses. This supply had to be arranged 
for by the Director. In India his responsibility is 
Respon- clearly fixed. One of his chief duties is that of prepar- 
sibility and ing mobilization tables, which are printed in what is 
Duty. known in India as the Field Service Departmental 
Code, “ Remounts” and its confidential supplement. In 
these manuals are shown the requirements of the various 
branches of the Mounted Services, in peace and war 
with the number of horses required to make good those 
which are eliminated at the commencement of a cam- 
paign on account of age and other causes. Those are 
the first requirements made good. The next is to 
bring the units of the Field Army up to the war 
strength, and after that is done, to provide for the 
probable amount of casualties during war. After the 
Field Army is brought up to its proper strength from 
units which are depleted for that purpose, it becomes the 
duty of the Director to arrange for horses to make good 
the depletion referred to, and field casualties. All these 
tables are carefully worked out in peace time, so that it 
may be told at a glance how many horses are required 
for a regiment, battery, brigade, division, army corps, 
or any other force which may have to take the field. 
No calculations have been made in the tables referred to, 
which would have met, or anything like met the casual- 
ties during the past war. During the Crimean campaign 
the casualties amounted to 80 per cent., and during the 
past war it has been noted that they have amounted to 
120 per cent. The calculations of the Indian Remount 
Department have hitherto been much less than this. 
However, provision for casualties should alwavs be 
made with reference to the conduct of operations from 
month to month, the proportion being increased as the 
casualties occur. I do not know whether such tables 
as these have been prepared in the War Office 
or not, but manifestly, as a guide they are most 
necessary for the proper adininistration of remount 
affairs; and if they have not been prepared, I 
venture to suggest that they should be taken in 
hand. The next requirement of the Remount Depart- 
ment to be arranged by the Director is clear printed 
instructions in regard to the duties of a purchasing 
officer. These find a place in the Remount Manuals 
which are prepared in India for the guidance of all 
purchasing officers and dept superintendents. They 
are most elaborate, and if strictly adhered to, itis almost 
impossible for officers to make mistakes. I have found 
that the best purchasing officers are those who most 
closely attend to these instructions. They are based on 
many years’ experience, and would apply to the purchase 
of horses of almost any class. Complaint has been made 
during the past remount operations, this war, that 
pu~chasing officers had no experience, and that there- 
fore they were unable to satisfactorily perform their 
duties. I do not know what the instructions were 
regarding rules in the Home Remount Department, but 
if there should not be any such yiiles as those alluded to 
1 look upon it as one of the most essential requirements 

of any future remount system. Every Englishman, and 
mast Lrishmen considers himself a better judge of horses 
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than his neighbour, but I have often found that those 

who profess to know most really know the least. I am 
therefore a firm believer in clear instructions, in the use 

of the tape, the weighing machine, and the instructions 
referred to, in preference to what is generally supposed 

to be the value of a good eye for horses. ' i 

- One of the most important duties of the Director is 

that of having, in his moblization manuals, clear informa- 

tion of the various sources of supply from which horses Soure: 
are likely to be obtained. These are printed in the Suppl 
manuals I have alluded to for Indian use. I take, for 
example, the case of South Africa, where a table is 
published showing the names of those from whom horses 

could be obtained, the district in which they are 
securable, the brands of the horses, and the numbers 
likely to be obtained within a week’s notice, or within a 
month. Classes are shown as horses fit for hght cavalry, 
mounted infantry, and also mules and ponies; with South 
probable price. Such information would, I have no © 
doubt, have been of some use during the past campaign if 
resorted to at the proper period. Similarly, information 

is given as to the sources of supply in Australia and New 
Zealand, in Persia, and in the various districts throughout Other 
India. Other information was obtained in regard to Soure 
various foreign sources, and is on record in the 
Director's office, but has not been publishedin themanuals f 
referred to, because it was unlikely that in war time these 
distant sources would have been resorted to. I allude 

to such places as North and South America, Hungary, 

Syria, and Arabia. Information is available also in 
regard to the mule supply in these localities, in Spain, 

Italy, Cyprus and elsewhere. Manifestly, on the Mules, 
occurrence of war references to these tables are of high 

value. The Indian system is that of constantly refer- 

ring to the Intelligence Department for any such 
information as may be required, or if it be not there 
obtainable, to seek it from the Governments concerned 
direct. They have always been found ready, through 
their Consular or diplomatic officers, to supply the Intellij 
fullest information required. : Depar 

The personnel of the Remount Department is a more an q 

difficult one to obtain than-is generally supposed. Gover 
Purchasing officers, depot officers, and conducting ment: 
officers should all have some experience of their work. 

It is well known that during the past campaign all 
officers preferred employment at the front to work in 
the Remount Department, or in any Department; and 
therefore even the best officers who might have been 
available for remount work were not under the circum- 
stances obtainable. It is not easy to make any Pers 
suggestion in regard to how the remount personnel of 
the future should be supplied. That will depend 
upon whether the Department is enlarged or not. 
The nucleus of a good staff is the great thing 
to commence with, but the present staff of the Remount 
Department at home is very small, and quite inadequate 
to supply what is required. It is understood, however, 
that it has been proposed to spend a sum of £200,000 in 
enlarging it, but I believe only about_£7,000 has been 
made available for the purpose. The supply of the 
personnel will greatly depend also upon the provision of 
some war reserve horses. There is, I understand, no 
such reserve at home, and it is doubtful whether any 
such will be provided. This seems a mistake, as,. for 
India, where the war strength of units is stronger than 
in England, a reserve of 1,000 Australian horses is 
allowed in addition to the up-keep of about the current 
year’s supply for acclimatisation. ‘The reserve consists 
of seasoned horses trained and almost ready to join the 
ranks at once. One of the great defects of the supply 
during the past war was that horses were purchased in 
most directions straight off the grass, and. comparatively 
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tew, hard, and ready for work. Those which had under- 
gone training, such as were obtained from the omnibus 
companies in London, did the best work, and I think 
te- that had it been possible to obtain a larger supply of 
8. horses in hard condition, the results would have been 
better. No doubt if the large contractors in England 
had been more freely resorted to, horses of this class 
might have been obtained in larger numbers; not 
young, perhaps, which was unnecessary for a year or 
two’s work, but of a mature age, between six and ten, 
would have certainly been more valuable than the raw 
material. If in the future, Yeomanry and mounted 
infantry, are to be trained in the way they should be, it 
would appear that a reserve of horses might be suitably 
kept up, and utilised during peace time for their 
training. 
I venture to refer to the necessity of the Director 
always having an adequate staff for administration pur- 
stra, Poses, and apart from the executive staff. Without this 
aff, | 1t 1s impossible for him to properly conduct his duties. 
I observe in one of the official reports of the past opera- 
tions, that up to May, 1900, he was only allowed the 
services of one officer. What he was subsequently 
allowed I do not know, but I should have been sorry to 
have attempted to conduct all the vast operations he had 
to control, without the assistance of tive or six officers of 
very good business capacity. That, and the provision 

moda- of suitable accommodation for them, appears one of the 
first requirements. I refer to this matter as it has been 
prominently noticed in the proceedings of a recent Court 
of Enquiry. Ifa suitable staff were provided, it would 
be a comparatively easy matter to divide the work into 
the various branches, and to organise it accordingly. 


With regard to South Africa, I have some diffidence in 
making any remarks on remount affairs connected there- 
with as I was not at any time concerned in remount 
matters ; though the subject, from my antecedents, was 
of intense interestto me. I hope, therefore, I may be 
pardoned for noticing one or two points which appeared 
tomestrange. The authority of the Director at home 

mS — seemed not to extend to the administration of remount 
ity 1 affairs in South Africa. to the extent which it might have 
Lfrica. suitably done ; that is to say, he did not appear to be 
sufficiently in official communication with officers there 
who were purchasing horses, and who could best have 
let him know the state of affairs, both in regard to 
casualties, demands, &c. In one instance that I know 
of, for example, an officer was purchasing horses in 
Australia without any reference to him. Constant 
daily communications should have passed between the 
officers in South Africa and the Director, in addition to 
which he might have been suitably placed in direct 
communication with the officers in chief command in 
that country, those in command of the lines of com- 
: munication, &c. I was also struck by the apparent 
: absence of any controlling remount authority in South 
Ming Africa. There was at the head of affairs a very able, 
nt energetic officer with the rank of Assistant Adjutant 
rity General for remounts. Considering, however, the impor- 
* tance of remount matters in that country, what was 
necessary appeared to me to be the appointment of 
an officer not under the rank of Major-General, with 
Officer central controlling authority, and in constant touch with 
ed, the Director at home. It is very difficult indeed, even 
were such an appointment to have been made, to have 

: given such an officer absolute authority to say that 
: horses would not be sent from the chief depots on, or 
near the sea-board until they were fit for work, but I 
think that this would have been his first duty. It is 
unnecessary, perhaps, to refer to reports on record which 
show how short a time a horse lasted, in consequence of 

eof having been hurriedly sent to the front. There is 
ts. ample on record to show that this was aserious mistake. 
The delay involved in getting horses ready would really, 

in the end, have been no delay at all, for they would 

have been more fit for the work which they had to do. 

It was apparent also that near the seaports of Cape 
Town, Port Elizabeth, East London and Durban, there 
should have been a far greater reserve. It is easy to be 

: wise after the event, but certainly during the first six 
months of the war it might have been apparent that, 
distributed amongst those four places, 1t would have 

been well to have had at least 100,000 horses to call 

upon. It must be remembered that many of these 
horses were not only unacclimatised, but untrained. 
‘Speaking of Australians I can confidently say that 
during my ten years’ experience as Director in India, I 

have invariably found that the horses which were 
-supposed to be the best trained and most ready for work 

as imported by the shippers, were the worst and most 
difficult to train. The percentage of really broken 
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horses obtained from this source was very small Unbroken 

indeed. Horses. 
The depéts beyond the base were of two kinds: 

Advanced, or Issuing Depéts, and Resuscitating Depots. Depots, 

As a matter of fact, all those beyond the sea-board ; 

might have been termed Resuscitating Depéts, as few of 

the horses issued from them were really fit for 

immediate work. Nevertheless, the wants of the Arm 

had to be met, and they had therefore to be issue 

and the best made of the necessary state of affairs. 


Another complication observable in the supply is that, 
according to the English Field Service Tables, or Yellow 
Book as it is termed by Colonel Birbeck, the Director 
of Transport is supposed to be responsible for these Director of 
depéts and indeed, that he shall control both remount Transport. 
and veterinary services. As a matter of fact it has been 
shown that he controls neither the one nor the other, 
and very rightly too. The work of the Remount 
Department should be controlled by an officer of 
authority, in somewhat the manner suggested, and it 
would be suitable, probably, if he were allowed to, also to 
control the Veterinary Depots, as has been so well 
suggested by Colonel Birbeck. 


With regard to establishments, as separate from the Establish- 
officer personnel, the English war service tables show ments. 
what ee should be for Base and Advance Depéts. It 
is notable that the men sent out to form these Depéts were, 
in the Remount Service, as they were indeed for the 
Yeomanry, taken for work at the front. Only skeletons 
therefore remained, and these had to be made good by 
the supply of native labour when it could be obtained. Native 
Subsequently cadres of Depots were sent out, and Labour. 
formed the nucleus of what was required for the various 
Depéts. Nominally the Army Service Corps is supposed 
to supply the establishments required for the Remount 
Depots, but often the men were not forthcoming in 
suficient numbers. The Depdts were therefore under 
very great disadvantage in all matters connected with 
their management and supply of horses. In future it 
would appear advisable to supply the cadres of Depéts Cadres 


to the extent necessary, at all events in Non-com- necessary at 


missioned Officers, Conductors, &c., and to recruit the first. 
remainder in foreign countries from locallabour. Other- 
wise there will always be a temptation to withdraw from 
Remount Depdts men of the combatant class for the front. 
It was observable thatthe Remount Department was called 
upon to train nearly all the horses which issued to the Training 
mounted units, and, as shown, comparatively few of Remounts. 
these were received trained. The work of training alone 
was therefore very heavy, and this is a duty which I 
think should not in future devolve upon the Remount 
Department, but deydts should be formed for the pur- 
pose on the advance lines, and men should be supplied 
therefore to train the horses for the mounted units, and 
take them away as ready. As a matter of fact, large 
numbers of men had to remain dismounted and unem- 
loyed until horses were ready for them, and it would 
paps been much better to have employed them in 
training, at selected places adjacent to the Remount 
Depots. 
The work of the Remount Department in connection Supply of 


with the supply of mules was vast, quite irrespective Mules, Army 


of the supply of remounts. The tables show that up Service 
to the 31st January, 1902, over 94,000 mules were Corps. 
supplied by the Remount Department, and they were of 

a very admirable class. It 1s worthy of consideration 
whether, when Remount duties in horses alone have to 

be conducted on such a large scale as during the past 
campaign, it would not be desirable to place the supply 

of mule transport in the hands of the Army Service 
Corps. This is the system in India, where the Trans- 

port Department supplies its own transport, the 
Remount Department being only concerned in the supply 

of horses, and a comparatively few mules for the mounted 
batteries. Had the Remount Department been relieved 

of the supply of mules during the past campaign, doubt- 

less it would have had more time to arrange for the large 
supply of horses required. 


The arrangements for the transport of horses by rail Rail ‘Trans. _ 


struck me as being of a very defective character, in port. 
comparison with the arrangements for the transport of 
horses in India. No doubt the best had to be made of 
things as they were, and every truck or wagon had to be 
utilised for the transport of men and munitions to the 
front ; but the way that the horses were conveyed by 

rail caused very much delay, which perhaps might have 

been avoided. The wagons were so unsuited for the 
conveyance of horses that the remounts had to be un- 
loaded at the various halting stations on the lines of 
railway, as shown in the official reports. The businegg Detraining. 
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L! Lappe E. of entraining and detraining unbroken horses took up 


{ 


much time, and very little was done in the way of 
feeding or watering the horses whilst in the wagons. 


This was due to the trucks being unsuited for the con-- 


veyance of horses. They were as a rule placed almost 


3 J anyhow in the trucks, generally ten in each. In India 


covered wagons are, at a very small cost, made 
Indian susceptible of carrying horses, and they are placed 
System. therein head to head, with two bars in the centre, and a 
- passage for the attendants, and for forage, feeding 


ql troughs and water. By this means it is possible to 


transport remounts for long distances without detrain- 
ing ; and provided the horses are carefully fed and 
watered en route, there is no difficulty in keeping them 
on board the train for many days. One of the first 
requirements, therefore, of transport in the future, is to 
see that the wagons and trucks arethus converted. This 
has been already recognised as a necessity, as I see that 
Colonel Girouard has given orders for the conversion of 
wagons in South Africa in this manner, as has been 
recommended by the Remount Department. This was 
one of the matters on which a Director on the spot, with 
authority, might doubtless have made arrangements, as 
time and money would have been thereby saved during 
the first six months or year of the campaign. In com- 
parison with this deficient rail transport, the transport of 
J horses on board ship was wonderfully well conducted, 
| Sea Trans- and an examination of the tables will show that the 
| port. percentages of loss were, after all, but slight. When 
they were high it was as a rule due to inefficient Con- 
ducting Officers, and to their want of supervision of the 
horses on board ship. 

The supply of remounts for the campaign made by 
| War Supply the Remount Department up to the 31st of January 
lof Horses. 1902, amounted to 216,863 horses, and it is noticeable 
ig that the recent Committee of Enquiry have reported that 
] for two Army Corps the probable requirements in horses 
would be 25,000, of which 9,600 were likely to be wanted 
to replace casualties for the first six months. It has also 
been shown that a reserve of 2,000 horses was recom- 
mended for peace time. If this reserve be ever sanc- 
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‘Peace. tioned, it will be about the minimum which should be 
kept up at home ; but even if there be no reserve, it is 
apparent that the provision of 25,000 horses or more 
must always take a great deal of work and organisation, 
and it is with reference to this possible future supply at 

home that I venture to add some additional remarks. 
I} There seems little use in referring to the conflicting 
| opinions in regard to the merits of the various classes of 
_ Merits of horses, but this much may be said, that it is plainly the 
¢ Various duty of the Director to collate all the opinions he 
_ Classes of can, in regard to the merits and defects of the various 
Horses. classes, to form his own opinion on what he has thereby 
learnt, and then to make a supply as best he can 
Director’s | without outside interference. In fact, complete 
Decision trust in him is necessary, for there is no subject 
_ Required. on which more varieties of opinion exist than the 


merits of horses of different kinds, where they 
should be obtained, and how much should be paid for 
a them. It isone of my chief difficulties in India that out- 
_Trresponsible side irresponsible advisers of Government on this subject 
| Advice. were many, and that changes were constantly being 
suggested in the method of obtaining horses for the 
various branches of the mounted service in that country. 
Ido not think on the whole that the Indian system of 
supply, as regards imported horses, can be improved 
upon, and I am glad to find how highly that system has 
been spoken of by Lord Downe, in his recent report 
upon the purchasing operations in the Colonies. That 
system is one, in brief, of giving contracts to reliable 
dealers who have proved themselves worthy of selection, 
avd I think that, had this system been adopted from the 
commencement of the past war, the Remount Depart- 
ment might have saved itself a great deal of trouble, not 
only in Australia, but from other foreign sources. The 
system of obtaining horses c.if., that is, cost, 
insurance, freight inclusive, to be landed at the port 
required, and there taken over if found fit, is a good one. 
This is apparent by the reports on the system of obtain- 
ing horses in this manner from Australian dealers like 
Messrs. Kreuze and Madden, Glascock, and others. 
Horses might have been obtained in this manner from 
almost every source, provided the organisation was good 
and that a certain amount of advances had been paid on 
each shipment previous to embarkation. This system of 
advances is well known in India, but there the advances 
are only paid as the ship arrives in the port of disembarka- 
tion. From Persia, and other sources, however, advances 
t | are sometimes made previous to tife horses’ arrival, and I 
see no reason why this system should not be adopted, with 
the reliable. contractors in future m England. Lf any 
%ne point 18 prominently brought out in the recent 
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reports of remount operations, it is that of the futility 
of attempting to deal with owners, or small dealers, 
direct, almost anywhere; and of the advantage of _. 
employing the great contractors who have the whole Dire 
business in their hands. There is no doubt that had the ing‘ 
largest contractors in England and Ireland been thus O¥2 
employed to a greater extent, under the advance system, 
many more horses could have been obtained, and 
probably of a better class, and more suited for immediate 
work. This was the system, for example, adopted in 
Hungary, where, it was found, practically the whole Hun, 
suppy was in the hands of one individual, without 
dealing with whom, purchasing became almost futile. 
There were of course many other sources of supply left 
untapped; for example, Chicago is one where eight Chic 
million horses are supposed to be available for purchase 
of a very good quality. To have attempted to 
obtain horses from thence without dealing with: the 
large contractors would have been useless. It may be 
said, however, that there is clearly insufficient informa- 
tion recorded concerning the various sources of suppl 
in the Department which is to be responsible for that Colla 
supply in times of emergency, and it will well repay the form: 
State to take in hand the preparation of such manuals requi 
as I have already alluded to, containing the information 
in regard to the number of horses available, the names 
ofthe principal contractors, the time within which horses 
can be obtained, and the probable price. This informa- 
tion should of course be almost annually revised, and Anni 
the very clearest rules should be prepared beforehand in Revi 
regard to the method under which horses should be requi 
obtained. These methods should be drawn out and 
printed, so that all concerned might know the system 
under which horses would be purchased by the British 
Government, in the event of any emergency. One Syste 
system should be adopted throughout, and I have Pure! 
always found that it saved very great trouble to be able be de 
to hand to numerous enquirers a printed statement 
showing the conditions under which horses would be 
purchased, not only from the foreign, but from the home 
(Indian) sources of supply. In considering this matter 
it will be well to bear in mind that it is advisable 
not to place any orders for horses in the hands 
of one large contractor when there are others who are: 
reliable in the same locality. Thus, if an advance of Monc 
some thousands of pounds has to be given to one indi- 4epre 
vidual for a single shipment under the system referred 
to, it would be well to extend a similar order to other 
contractors who may be recommended as trustworthy 
and reliable, by those who are best able to judge of their 
capabilities of supply. In foreign sources, Consuls or 
diplomatic authorities are invariably best able to advise 
on such matters, and if their advice be sought, much 
needless travelling and expense will be saved by sending | 
officers about to make enquiries on subjects which are Forei 
already fully recorded in existing departments. Const 
It is observable that the reports on the South African 
purchases show that 126,372 horses and 30,699 mules 
were there purchased, I do not know from whom these 
were obtained, but I venture to give my own experience 
of arranging for the purchase of such animals from South Local 
Africa, which resulted in the officers sent having to resort ¢ ha: 
toa large contractor out there, who virtually obtained for throu; 
them what was required, and who, when he found the ttacto 
conditions under which horses were bought, arranged 50uth 
subsequently to import them himself, as a private 
speculation, at his own risk, to India. 
If the clearest description of the horses required, and 
the price to be paid, be supplied to contractors such as I 
have referred to, and if they be made advances, they 
have only themselves to blame if any large percentage of Clear 
their horses be rejected on arrival at the port of disem- tion of 
barkation ; but such was the want of horses in South wante 
Africa that, had the contractors been encouraged to im- 
port in this way, the horses must have been very bad 
indeed if the rejections could not have been sold some- 
where. In this connection it must be observed that it is 
necessary, in adopting the cif. and advance system , 
recommended, to give liberal prices for the horses re- 
quired. So far from too much having been paid for the 
horses during the past war, in my cpinion I consider that, 
generally speaking, it would have, in the end, proved 
more satisfactory to have given more liberal prices, I 
observe that the horses imported from Australia, for 
example, were purchased at from £31 to £33 each, 
landed at the port of disembarkation. I was asked to 
give an opinion of some of these whilst at Durban, and 
enquired first as to what they had cost. The reply 
given was that the price was not known, which struck. 
me as curious, and I said that it would be impossible tc 
venture an opinion upon them until I knew whathad been: 
paid for them. It will be observed in some of the reports: 
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. doubt a fact that an Australian 
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of the horsesin South Africa, that, tocommence with, Lord 
Roberts was of opinion that Australians were required,and 
would do well. He doubtless had in mind the excellent 
horses supplied under the Indian system at £50 per 
head, and that they should be acclimatised. It is shown 
in the reports alluded to that the Colonial horses which 
came from India did excellently. This was no doubt 
due to their having been acclimatised for a year or more 
in India, and to their high price. On the other hand itis 
observable that the ordinary Australian, imported direct 
from the Colonies for service, did badly: It is without 
horse, or indeed a horse 
from any foreign source of su ply, coming to a country 
like South Africa, where the tftate is reversed, will do 
badly without rest. A month’s rest is not sufficient, and 
this has been proved, but the majority of remounts 
supplied during the war went direct from grass on board 
veh and from thence on trek into the field. 

n support of this opinion it may be observed that 
the Argentine horses were almost universally badl 
reported upon. The exception was that of the oth 
Hussars, which corps reported on them favourably, 
but the reason for this was evidently that 
the horses they received were given a period 
of pen aor a in South Africa before they were 
issued. 

The total expenditure of the Remount Department 
during the past war is understood to have been about 
£13,000,000, and doubtless some of this money might 
have been saved in transport charges. Under the 
contract system advocated rates can often be arranged 
more cheaply by the shippers themselves than by any 
Government agency. This fact is recorded in one of the 
official reports on the purchases made in Australia, 
which shows that shippers can often obtain freights at 
half the Government rates. It is noticeable also that in 


' one of the reports alluded to, a statement has been made 


that 50 per cent. of the horses imported were unfit for 
bite’ work in South Africa, or any country, and that 
those which were imported to Durban would be unfit 
for work for nine months. This shows the necessity for 
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a proper system of rest being given to the horses that Appendix #, 
have been landed, and the necessity for care being 
exercised in regard to the individuals from whom nae 
remounts are purchased. The supply in Australia and rice 
elsewhere is vast, but the large contractors who are Pificoire, 
accustomed to supply are often far more fitted to obtain 
suitable remounts than the inexperienced officers who 
have had comparatively little opportunity of purchasing 
in the localities where they have been sent. P 

The Indian Remount Manuals contain clear instruc- 
tions in regard to every article of equipment required Equipment. 
for a base or advance remount depét, and the method 
under which the horses ought to be issued. It is 
observable in recent reports that most of the horses 
in South Africa were sent to the front without any 
rolls showing whence they had been received, date of 
landing, or when they should be issued. Very clear 
instructions on this subject, if drawn up, cannot fail 
to be of use to officers who may have had little experience Rolls, System 
of dep6t management. The remount depéts in South of Fasnel 
Africa, most of which I saw, were nearly all conducted 
on the Indian system in almost every detail. A great 
many men from India were obtained for their manage- 
ment, such as cavalry native officers, non-commissioned 
officers, syces, farriers, &c. These proved most useful, 
and it is very noticeable how well the veterinary depots 
were also managed, under a similar system. No better 
arrangements could be made in future than to draw up 
tables showing how far India can be called upon to Tables shew 
assist in native establishments for both remount and Be cate 
veterinary depéts. All such arrangements as these “% whee r 
should manifestly be drawn up in time of peace, so that reauived 
on the occurrence of war the Director may know exactly 4 7 
what is to be done, and from whence his remounts and 
establishments areto be obtained. Leaving such details to 
the last, on the occurrance of war, is most strongly to be 
deprecated. On almost every subject here referred to 
it 1s possible to have printed instructions ready, which 
should require comparatively few modifications, as, 
provided the principles laid down be correct, the details 
can subsequently be altered. 
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APPENDIX F. 


Precis oF THE Evyrpence By GENERAL Sim F. W. E. F. Foresrrer-Warxer, G.C.M.G., K.C.B. 





(See Questions 15,636-13,838.) 





1. I arrived at Cape Town and assumed command of 
the troops in South Africa on September 6th, 1899. 

At that time the combatant forces in Natal consisted 
of two regiments of cavalry, three batteries Royal Field 
Arillery, one mountain battery, and four battalions 
with four companies mounted infantry; being one 
battalion and one mounted infantry company in excess 
of the peace garrison which had existed since May, 1897. 

In Cape Colony the combatant forces consisted of two 
and a half battalions, three mounted infantry com- 
panies, and two companies Royal Garrison Artillery ; 
being one battalion and one mounted infantry company 
less than the peace garrison. The difference from the 
peace strength in the two colonies was accounted for 
by the transfer from the Cape to Natal of the 1st Liver- 
pool Regiment. Two battalions were at the time on the 
water to reinforce the South African Garrison, one each 
for the Cape and Natal. That for the Cape, I was in- 
formed, was not to provide a mounted infantry com- 
pany, so that on its arrival the garrison would still be 
deficient of its peace strength by that unit. 

Two companies of Engineers above the normal 
strength were in Cape Colony, and one in Natal. At 
Kimberley there were three officers, but no troops. Two 
corps of mounted infantry had been raised in Mashona- 
land and Bechuanaland—strength, 450 each. The 
horses for these had been purchased, but the authorised 
number of recruits was not complete. 

All the troops in South Africa had been provided with 
complete regimental transport, but there were no field 
auxiliary services such as bearer companies, field 
hospitals, or ammunition columns. 

For some time past the authorities at home had been 
urged to purchase horses and mules in the Transvaal 
and Orange Free State, large numbers of which were 
available; but, probably owing to thefear of rendering 
the political situation more acute, leave could not be 
obtained to buy more animals than were needed for the 
forces then in the country. 

As to the actual state of affairs and the imminence 
of war practically nothing was known beyond the reports 
which appeared in the daily papers, nor was it known, 
should hostilities break out, what part the Staff and 
Garrison of Cape Colony would take, nor where the ex- 
peditionary force would land. Intelligence officers, 
however, had reported on various sites which had been 
selected as bases and advanced depéts, and, provided 
that the troops, a scheme of operations and a staff of 
officers were forthcoming, it would not have been diffi- 
cult to arrange for the needs of an expeditionary force. 

T had been informed of the constitution of the force 
which it was proposed to send from India to Natal, and 
shortly after my arrival I received the intelligence that 
four battalions from the Mediterranean were about to 
be despatched to South Africa—two for Natal and two 
for the Cape. I gathered from the general indications 
given that, in case of war, the troops would advance 
through Natal to the Transvaal. 


2. The existing scheme of defence in Natal had been 
worked out under the General Officer Commanding in 
Natal (Sir W. Symons) and his predecessor on the spot. 
Tt was at best merely a plan for utilising to the best 
advantage the small force in the Colony of Natal. That 
force might have operated against a raid from the 
Transvaal or Orange River Colony, but against an in- 
vasion by the forces of one or both Republics it was out 
of the question to expect it to act in the field. As soon 
as the Indian contingent was sent to Natal the condi- 
tions were cuanged. The command of the forces in that 
Colony was then separated from the Cape command, 
and_was given to General Sig G. White. 

Tne troops in Cape Colony all, with the exception of 
one battslion and one mounted infantry company, 
belonged ts the coaling station, and could only be re- 
moved trom the coast a+ the risk of leaving Simons Bay 


and Table Bay undefended. A scheme had been drawn. 
up for sending detachments to occupy the bridge over 

the Vaal at Fourteen Streams, the Modder River bridge, 

and the bridges over the Orange River at Orange River 

station—Norvals Pont and Bethulie. To carry out 

such a scheme with the normal Cape garrison would 

only have been to invite disaster. Moreover, the High 

Commissioner was anxious to avoid placing any posts so 

near to the Orange Free State frontier, so long as the 

attitude of that State was in doubt, as to lead the 

burghers to suppose it was intended to invade their 

territory. Ithad, therefore, been determined, as soon as 

a crisis arose, to do everything possible to keep open 

the Western line, more especially as it was beyond 

doubt that Mafeking would be isolated as soon as war 

broke out, and would have to be relieved. It was. 
therefore arranged to send to Kimberley half a batta- 

lion, six mountain guns, and a detachment of Royal | 
Engineers. If possible, Fourteen Streams and Modder 

River bridges were to be occupied. Half a battalion, 

one company of mounted infantry, two guns, and a 

detachment of Royal Enginers, were to occupy Orang: 

River Bridge, and half a battalion with Royal 

Engineers, De Aar. The railway junctions in the centre 
and east of the Colony at Naauwpoort and Stormberg 
were to be occupied each by half a battalion, two guus, 
one mounted infantry company, and a detacnment 
Royal Engineers. If it was decided to advance through 
the Orange Free State, De Aar, Naauwpoort, and Storm- 
berg would become advanced depéts, and would act as. 
defended points for covering the concentration of the | 
invading force in rear. 

These arrangements would dispose of the entire avail- 
able force in Cape Colony, except half a battalion As 
reinforcements arrived it was proposed to strengthen 
De Aar and to concentrate at Orange River a movable 
force with the object of moving towards Kimberley, or 
of invading the Free State from its western frontier. and 
operating against the rear of any commandoes which 
might have crossed the Orange River. 

Tt was not possible at this stage to place any reliance 
on the Volunteer forces of Cape Colony, as the Cape 
Ministry were strongly opposed to allowing them to be 
used in a war with the Transvaal. 

With the forces at my disposal in Cape Colony, weak 
as they were, and provided with obsolete guns, it was 
impossible to expect more than that they should hold 
on to certain definite points till the arrival of reinforce- 
ments from England. The attitude actually taken up 
was only justified by the belief that the Boers would not 
take the initiative by invading Cape Colony. 


3. On the 18th and 19th September the troops detailed 
for the defence of Kimberley and Orange River Bridge 
were despatched from Cape Town, and on the 25th 
Septemlsa the De Aar detachment left. 

Coloné! Baden-Powell’s force had in the meantime 
been placed under my orders, and every effort was made 
to comply with the demands he made. He asked for 
modern guns. The stores at Cape Town did not then 
contain a single modern weapon for such a purpose. 
Application was made to the Admiral at Simons Town, 
who supplied a list of spare guns in store ; none of these 
were of any use for the object required, and eventually 
two obsolete 7-pounder R.M.L. guns were discovered by 
the Ordnance Department and despatched northwards. 

The defences of Kimberley were thrown up in accord- 
ance with the scheme prepared by Colonel J. K. Trotter, 
4.A.G. Orange River and De Aar were also put into a 
state of defence. As soon as the officers in command 
reported those places to be secure, supplies and stores 
were poured into them as fast as possible. Kimberley 
had already been provided with supplies for two 
months for its garrison. : 

Meantime animals were being purchased in every part 
of the colony, and a certain number was obtained from 
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the Republics. But towards the end of September 
it was too late to make use of the sources of supply 
beyond our border, and arangements had to be made to 
import animals from America, Australia, and Argen- 


tina. 

Authority was sought from the Secretary of State 
to raise corps of scouts in the Cape and Natal, but 
sanction was not obtained fill by means of the High 
Commissioner’s representation on October 2nd I was 
informed that the enrolling of 2,000 men would be 
approved. 

The first information I received that it was intended 
to land the Army Corps in Cape Colony and that I, 
with my staff, was to have command of the Lines of 
Communication, was from a telegram sent me by General 
Buller, September 29th. The managers of the Cape 
Government Railway were at once summoned to a con 
sultation, and it was arranged so to distribute the roll- 
ing stock that a division might be landed at each port, 
Cape Town, Port Elizabeth, and Kast London, the corps, 
troops and cavalry coming to Cape Town. Officers were 
sent to Port Elizabeth and Hast London to arrange for 
stores, rest camps, etc., and supplies were poured into 
those places The railway lines were organised and an 
officer placed in charge of each line between the base 
and advanced depét. As special service officers became 
available the many appointments necessary for the 
supervision of the lines of communication were organised 
and filled. Naauwpoort and Stormberg had been garri- 
soned on October 1st and were put into a state of 
defence. 

_ he arrangements I proposed were cabled to General 
Buller on his arrival at Madeira and were approved by 
him, 

To facilitate the collection at and despatch of troops 
from the base at Cape Town large areas were hired 
for infantry and mounted troops, sidings were con- 
structed and huts erected. Ground was obtained for 
extending the Ordnance Depéts, and an arm of the dock- 
yard was taken up entirely for berthing transports and 
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for storing their cargoes. Similar arrangements on a 
smaller scale were made at Port Elizabeth and East 
London. 

A base hospital was established at Wynberg. The 
accommodation at the Remount Farm at Stellenbosch 
was greatly increased and sidings for loading up mules, 
horses, and wagons, were constructed. It was arranged 
that all units requiring regimental transport should 
proceed to Stellenbosch and take over the transport 
there. On the eastern line a Remount and Ordnance 
depot was formed at Queenstown, and on the Central 
ae a similar depét was established near Port Eliza- 

eth. 

Armoured trains were constructed for Cape Town, 
Kimberley, and Mafeking, and ambulance trains were 
prepared at Cape Town. 


4. I have nothing to add to the evidence on Supply 
and Transport already given to the Royal Commission. 
The requirements were in general notified from England 
and they were complied with in full. 


5. The exigencies of the political situation, no doubt, 
stand in the way of military preparations at the stage 
preceding the outbreak of war. But it is impossible to 
exaggerate the advantage to be gained by the judicious 
expenditure of a sum of money before the actual com- 
mencement of operations, when it is poured out like 
water. In the early stages of the crisis the time of an 
undermanned staff was taken up, and the telegraph 
wires were occupied with matters mostly connected with 
expenditure of a very trivial nature. If the reference 
of such matters to higher authority could be avoided, 
time would be saved, and the General Officer Com- 
manding in command on the spot, who is best able to 
appreciate the requirements of the moment, would be 
able on his own responsibility to take such steps as were 
necessary. 

FrepeRick FoRESTIER-WALKER, 


29th January, 1903. General. 
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Copies of the Reports made to the Secretary of State for War by General Sir ForrestreR-WALKER, G.C.M.G., 
K.c.B., Commanding Troops South Africa, prior to the arrival in South Africa of General the Right Hon, 


Sir Redvers Buller, c.o.n., G.C.M.G. 





(See Question 13748). 


O.R. No. A—38065—9. 


Cape Town, 
September 12th, 1899. 


Sir,—With reference to recent correspondence by 
cablegram on the increase of troops in South Africa, 
I have the honour to make the following report. 


2. I have been shown by his Excellency the Governor 
‘a copy of a cable communication from the Secretary 
of State for the Colonies, recommending that, on the 
arrival of the 1st Manchester Regiment, Laing’s Nek 
should be occupied by the troops now at Ladysmith. 
‘On receipt of this copy I at once telegraphed to the 
General Officer Commanding Natal to ask if he con- 
sidered the operation safe, impressing upon him at 
the same time the importance\of avoiding a reverse, 
however trifling, at the outset of hostilities. I received 
on the 11th, a reply to the effect that, with the more 
than doubtful attitude of the Orange Free State he did 
not think it advisable to occupy the Nek, at any rate 
until the Indian Contingent was within a week of 
reinforcing Ladysmith. I entirely concur in this 
recommendation, and I beg to point out that the force 
occupying the Nek would almost certainly be cut off 
from Ladysmith, and that to re-establish connection 
with it, serious fighting would probably be necessary 
over the difficult ground between those places, where 
we should find the Boers at their best. 


3. I may add that the difficulty in dealing with this, 
as well as with the question of the preliminary arrange- 
ments of organisation and preparation for the forces to 
be sent out, is great owing to my ignorance of the line 
to be adopted in case of an advance into the Transvaal. 
No doubt at the present stage it is impossible to say 
definitely what measures will be taken, but I desire 
to impress upon you the urgent necessity of giving me 
early information concerning points of disembarkation, 
lines of advance, and advanced depots, in order that the 
necessary administrative arrangements may be taken 
for the reception and forwarding of the troops and for 
the collection of transport and supplies. I also desire 
‘to point out that, in order to deal with these matters, a 
large increase is needed of Army Service Corps officers, 
both for transport and supply, Ordnance Corps officers, 
Pay Department officers, and Remount officers (to pass 
‘animals purchased under contract), together with a 
‘suitable proportion of non-commissioned officers and 
men of all these departments. 


4, As regards this Colony, I am already taking steps to 
form a rest camp at the remount farm near Stellenbosch, 
32 miles from Cape Town, where there is ample room 
for encamping troops, and where the Royal Engineers 
are now engaged in making a railway siding. This 
arrangement involves only a small expenditure, and 
considerable saving will result from using land for 
‘camping purposes for which no payment will be required. 


Lf Regarding the action of the troops in Cape Colony, 
J am awaiting a report from Lieut.-Colonel Kekewich, 


f 


commanding 1st Loyal North Lancashire Regiment, 
who has been sent to Kimberley, to consider what 
measures are necessary to supplement those taken by 
the Colonial Government. I consider it of great im- 
portance tosecure the railway line as far as,and including 
Fourteen Streams Bridge, and with this object I con- 
sider that it will be necessary to occupy the positions 
referred to in my predecessor’s letter of June 14th last. 
I enclose on a separate sheet the exact composition and — 
destination of each detachment. From the information 
I have been able to gather from the border districts, it 
is very desirable that these positions should be occupied 
as soon as political considerations allow, in order to 
prevent the passage of disloyal Boers from the Colony 
to the Orange Free State, and of arms and ammunition 
from the Free State into the Colony. After the detach- 
ments, as detailed, have secured the points to which — 
they are sent, it may be necessary to push them right 
up to the frontier along the Orange River, should such — 
a course appear safe. \¥ 


6. I desire particularly to draw attention to the com- 
position of these detachments, and to point out that, 
though provided with regimental transport, they 
cannot be regarded as a mobile or manceuvring force. 
The only mounted troops in a country peculiarly suited 
for Cavalry are three Mounted Infantry companies, 
of which one only can be regarded as well trained. 
The artillery is improvised from 2°5-in. and obsolete — 
9-pounder R.M.L. guns belonging to the Cape defences; — 
it has a limited supply of ammunition, and is not horsed, — 
so cannot manceuvre. I particularly recommend this 
point to your attention, and J consider it most important 
that the force in this Colony should be well armed and 
specially mobile. If the advance into the Transvaal 
should be made by Natal, the Orange Free State remain- 
ing nominally neutral, it will, I conceive, be necessary 
to supplement the very limited supply power of the 
Natal Railway, by using the line to Fourteen Streams, 
and this line, which is already essential for maintenance 
of communication with Kimberley and Mafeking, 
would become of greatly-increased importance as a line 
of supply to the forces in the Transvaal, as well as a 
means of containing a certain portion of the Boer 
forces by threatening their South-West frontier. 


7. Therefore it is very important, I consider, that the 
troops sent to the frontier stations, which under present 
circumstances, can only be regarded as local garrisons, 
should as soon as possible be reinforced, and should be — 
formed into mobile units provided with mounted 
troops and efficient field artillery. 


I have, etc., 
(Signed) Frep ForestT1ER-W AKER, 
Lieut.-General, 
Commanding Troops, South Afrios. 


The Under-Secretary of State, 
War Office, London, S.W. 
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A) Appendix G September 19th, 1899. 
In confirmation of my cipher cablegram of yesterday, 
I have the honour to report that a detachment of four 
companies North Lancashire Regiment, detachment R.A. 
12 Officers, with six 2°5in. R.M.L. guns, section R.E., and detach- 


1S Officers, 


537 N.C.O.’s ments A.S.C. and R.A.M.C. left for Kimberley last night. 


and Men. 
To-night a force of four companies North Lancashire 


' 582 N.C.0’s Regiment, one Mounted Infantry company, two guns 
and Men, B.A., section R.E., and details leave for Orange River 
144 horses. Bridge under the command of Lieut.-Col. Kincaid, R.E. 





Ih 
i 
i | 
i 
ti 


2. These troops are being dispatched at the request of 
H.E. the High Commissioner, who informs me that the 
Colonial Government will be responsible at present for 
the safety of the communications between Kimberley and 


APPENDIX : 


Mafeking. The force of police, however, which is at: 
their disposal is small, and they cannot be expected to- 


resist a serious raid. 


3. I propose within the next few days to move to- 


the positions already fixed at the railway junctions the 
remainder of the troops of the Cape District, leaving in 
Cape Town four companies of the 1st Royal Munster 


Regiment, and about 150 of the Royal Garrison Artillery.. 


4. Iam informed by the Admiral, Commander-in-Chief 


(in conversation), that, in case of emergency, he is prepared’: 


to land a force of 600 bluejackets with a proportion of 
field guns. 


5. I enclose a revised form of distribution of the troops: 


on the frontier, 


—_— 
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September 26th, 1899. 


In continuation of my letter of 20th instant, No. A.— 
299410, I have the honour to inform you that four 
companies of the 2nd Battalion Yorkshire Light Infantry 
and two sections R.E., the whole under Major Hunt, 
2nd Yorkshire Light Infantry, left this place for De Aar 
Junction last night. As soon as the 1st Royal Munster 
Fusiliers are provided with transport, I propose to despatch 
four companies to the same place, where ordnance and 
supply depéts will be established. 


2. When the Mounted Infantry company of the 1st 
Royal Munster Fusiliers is formed, I propose to send it 
to Orange River, and to transfer the Mounted Infantry 
Company of the 1st North Lancashire Regiment from 
there to Kimberley. The Officer Commanding at this 
latter station is making urgent appeals to me for some 
mounted men, the police having been withdrawn for the 
protection of the frontier northwards, and as a temporary 
measure I am sending to him one officer and twenty men 
from Orange River, but no more can be spared till another 
company is formed. 


3. As soon as the four companies of the 1st Royal 
Munster Fusiliers become available to move to De Aar, 
I anticipate that it will be necessary to reinforce Orange 
River bridge with the half battalion of the 2nd Yorkshire 
Light Infantry from‘De Aar, as it is of the first importance 
that this crossing should be protected. 


4, The movement of the Royal Berkshire Regiment to 
Naauwpoort and Stormberg has been postponed in defer- 
ence to the wishes of H.E. the High Commissioner, and I 
await his sanction to complete the frontier dispositions. 


5. I have reported by cable the advance of the 18th 
Hussars, two batteries, the 1st Leicester Regiment and 
the 2nd Dublin Fusiliers from Ladysmith to Glencoe 
Junction for the protection of the Dundee coalfields and 
the transfer of the 5th Lancers and 1st King’s Royal Rifles 
from Maritzburg to Ladysmith. No. 10 Mountain 
Battery, having concluded its practice, also remains near 
Ladysmith. 

6. Arrangements have been made for establishing a 
rest camp at the remount farm, Stellenbosch, and the 
companies of the 1st Royal Munster Fusiliers which I 


October 4th, 1899. 


I have the honour to report, in continuation of my 
letter of the 26th ultimo, that on the 30th ultimo the 
detachments detailed in the table accompanying my 
report of the 19th ultimo for the occupation of Naauw- 
poort and Stormberg Junctions left Grahamstown, King 
Williamstown, and Cape Town, and I have since heard 
of their arrival at those stations. 


2. Yesterday six companies of the 1st Royal Munster 
Fusiliers left for Stellenbosch, where two companies will 
remain to perform the duties of the rest camp, and four 
companies and one company M.1., as soon as formed, 
will proceed to De Aar, where some progress is being 
mace with the formation of a depot. 


3. At Kimberley the formation of a town guard has 
been sanctioned, and already 900 men have been enrolled. 
His Excellency the High Commissioner has sanctioned 
the purchase of 200 horses to form two companies of 
Mounted Infantry from the Volunteers, and the formation 
of these companies is being proceeded with. The re- 
doubts designed in the defence scheme have been nearly 
completed, and the Volunteers have been embodied. 
The Premier Mine has been garrisoned and provisioned 
for independent defence. 


4. To meet the urgent demands of Mafeking two 7- 
pounder guns belonging to the Cape Police have been sent 
from Kimberley to Mafeking, where there are already 
two similar guns. Lieutenant-Colonel Hore’s force 
remains quartered in Mafeking, and so long as the place 
continues to be threatened by the Boers collected at 
Lichtenburg, it will be impossible fort to leave the large 
collection of supplies stored there, without adequate 
protection. 7 
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propose to send to the front proceed there this week to 
be mobilised, and to receive their transport and Mounted 
Infantry ponies. As soon as this move takes place, the- 
entire camp at Wynberg will be evacuated, and will 
become available as a base hospital, after the necessary 
alterations have been made. 


7. The preparation of an animal account, so far as the- 
Central Remount Office is concerned, has been completed, 
and the horses and mules have all been brought on charge - 
and accounted for to date. 


8. One thousand mules are now in course of shipment. 
from Cape Colony to Natal. 


9. The issue of condemned great coats to drivers and. 
leaders as well as of cheap boots, puggarees, and numbered 
arm badges has been sanctioned. 


10. So far as the Lines of Communication are con- 
cerned, the general system of organisation for “ B ” Staff ” 
Officers and A.S.C. has been drawn up and will shortly be 
issued to all concerned. 


11. The formation of stations at Kimberley and Orange - 
River Station, as well as of an advanced depét at De Aar 
has been begun, and orders have been given to complete 
the reserve of rations and forage to three months (two- 
months Woolwich supplies and one month local), and at. 
all places contracts for the supply of fresh provisions are 
being concluded. 


12. Arrangements are being made for base stores for- 
units going to the front, and for the accommodation of © 
the details to be left behind. 


13. Negotiations are being carried on for the exclusive 
use of storage for supplies and stores landed ex-transports. - 
at Cape Town. 


14, Arrangements are being made to complete Colonel’ 
Baden-Powell’s force to four months reserve of rations in, 
consequence of the difficulties of communication during. 
the wet season. 


15. The exact state of the animals purchased and of” 
casualties is shown on a return enclosed in a separate- 
letter. 


5. Two armoured trains are now on the line about: 
Mafeking—-one is being sent from here to Kimberley 
to-day, and two more are being prepared for use between. 
Orange River Station, De Aar, Naauwpoort, and Storm-- 
berg. As the arming and manning of these trains will: 
considerably weaken the garrison of the places, they: 
will only be used in cases of emergency. 


6. The engine drivers and railway employees of the- 
Orange Free State, who are mostly British, have announced: 
their intention of retiring into British territory as soon, 
as the regular working of the railways ceases, and I have- 
undertaken to employ these men in our service. I 
propose to attach them to the 8th Company R.E., and. 
to utilise them on railway work. I have already obtained. 
some of the Free State Railway Staff, who have come 
out of the country, and I expect that large numbers of: 
them are now leaving their employment. 

7. General Sir G. White and staff arrived yesterday 
morning, and proceeded by mail train in the evening to. 
East London, whence the R.M.S. “Scot” will convey 
them to Durban. The following special service officers. 
were disembarked here :— 


Lieutenant-Colonel Ewart. 
Major Haking. 


Major Fairholme. 
also 
Colonel Richardson, C.B. 


Lieutenant-Colonel Landon, A.S.C.. 
Lieutenant Horsboro, A.S.C. 
Quartermaster Woods, A.S C.. 

1 Warrant Officer, A.S.C. 

1 Staff Sergeant, A.S.C. 
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I propose to utilise the special service officers for the 
organisation of the ports of disembarkation at Port 
Elizabeth and East London, and the lines of communica- 
tion to De Aar, Naauwpoort, and Stormberg from Cape 
Town, Port Elizabeth, and East London. 


8. In answer to urgent telegrams from’Colonel Baden- 
Powell, his reserve of supplies has been increased to four 
months’ rations for men. 


9. A large store has been obtained in the South Jetty 


of the Cape Town Docks, and a berth has been reserved Appendix G. 


for transports in close proximity to it. 

10. At the remount depdt at Stellenbosch there are 
now 177 horses and 772 mules. 1,000 mules have been 
despatched to Natal. 

819 horses and 1,200 mules are still due on contract. 


11. Terms of contract have been drawn up for the hire 
of ox wagons. The most substantial firm, Julius Weil 
and Co., do not care to guarantee more than 500 or 600 
wagons complete. 





October 11th, 1899. 


With reference to my letter of the 4th instant, I have 
the honour to report as follows :— 


2. On the 4th instant the s.s. ‘Gaul ”’ arrived at this 
port, and in accordance with your telegraphic instruc- 
tions received the same day, I disembarked from her the 
1st Battalion Northumberland Fusiliers, and despatched 
the battalion to the rest camp at Stellenbosch, to be 
supplied there with transport and mobilisation equipment 
on South African scale. 


3. The following were also disembarked at Cape Town : 
No. 9 Company, Army Service Corps, 
No. 15 Company, Army Service Corps, 


and the following officers : Captain E. T. Ward, Captain 
Pigott, D.S.O., Lieutenants Duffus, Grose, and Lord, 
Lieutenants and Quartermasters Law, English, and 
MacFarlane, and Major Birch, R.A.M. Corps. 


4, The Special Service Officers disembarked ex “ Tan- 
tallon Castle ” have been disposed of as follows :—Lieut.- 
Colonel Ewart as Commandant at East London, Major 
Fairholme as Commandant at Port Elizabeth, Major 
Haking as Commandant of the advanced depot at De Aar. 


These officers have all proceeded to their stations. 


As I am so weak in Army Service Corps officers and 
men, I am not able to send staffs to Port Elizabeth and 
East London to perform B. duties. 


5. On the night of the 9th instant the mobilised wing 
of the 1st Battalion Munster Regiment, left Stellenbosch 
for Orange River Station, and last night the Mounted 
Infantry company of this battalion followed. ~ 


6. On account of the report received yesterday morning 
from His Excellency the Governor that a rupture with 
the S.A. Republic may be expected to-day, immediate 
instructions were issued yesterday for the 1st Battalion 
Northumberland Fusiliers to be entrained at Stellen- 
bosch, and to proceed to De Aar. Accordingly, the 


battalion was despatched last night. The transport 
will be entrained at Stellenbosch within the next day or 
two, and will follow the battalion, which will complete its 
mobilisation at De Aar. The Mounted Infantry Company 
will be entrained to-night. 


7. I am pushing up stores and supplies to De Aar as 
fast as possible, and a daily train is being arranged for 
this service. I am not yet in a position to open depots 
at Naauwpoort or Stormberg owing to the risk of attack, 
but arrangements for the provision of sidings and erection 
of sheds are being proceeded with, and as soon as I am 
satisfied of the security of those places, I shall commence 
to stock them. 


8. A position is being sought south of Stormberg for a 
remount dept. At De Aar a remount depét has already 
been opened 


9. Five armoured trains are being prepared, of which 
two are now working at Mafeking and one at, Kimberley. 
A fourth will be despatched to-morrow to Stormberg, 
and the last will be sent to De Aar in about a week. 


10. I returned yesterday evening from inspecting the 
posts at De Aar, Naauwpoort, and Stormberg. The 
position of De Aar renders it little liable to attack, and 
with an increased garrison it should be safe to equip it 
as a depot as rapidly as possible. Naauwpoort is a good 
natural position, but its vicinity to Colesberg, and the 
surrounding disaffection do not justify any increase to 
the stores at present there, as such addition would only 
offer temptation. 


Stormberg is a fairly good position, but there again 
the farmers round are most disloyal, and any irruption. 
into the Colony from the Free State might have a dis- 
turbing effect locally, so that, until I am in a position to 
increase the garrison, I consider it would be unwise to 
risk more than the erection of store sheds. 


11. I enclose a table giving the distribution of the 


troops in Cape Colony, the Bechuanaland Protectorate, 
and Rhodesia. 
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A lix G. é } 
od October 18th, 1899. 11. On the 15th the Boers occupied Spytfontein; 
Sir, and fortified the neighbouring kopjes, 


J have the honour to report the following events which 
have occurred since the date of my letter of 11th instant. 


2, On the 14th instant, the half battalion of the 2nd 
Bn. K.O. Yorkshire L.I. from Mauritius was disembarked 
from the “ Powerful,” the quarantine regulations having 
been relaxed by direction of His Excellency the Governor, 
and was despatched that evening to De Aar. 


3. The same day a squadron of the 9th Lancers arrived 
in the “ Nairung,” and was despatched that night for 
Orange River Bridge. 


4. Two 15-pr. B.L. Guns, lent by the Prince Alfred’s 
Own Cape Artillery, were sent with this train to reinforce 
Orange River Bridge. 


5. On the 15th a second squadron of the 9th Lancers 
arrived in the “‘ Nowshera,” and was despatched the same 
evening for Orange River Bridge. 


6. On the 15th, at the request of Officer Commanding 
Orange River Bridge, the 1st Battalion Northumberland 
Fusiliers were entrained at De Aar, and proceeded to 
Orange River Station. 


7. To-day the “ Nevassa,”’ with the third squadron of 
9th Lancers arrived, and the mounted portion proceed 
this evening for Orange River Station. The half, dis- 
snounted on account of the loss of horses on the ‘‘ Wardha,” 
proceeded to Stellenbosch to be remounted. 


8. On the 11th, according to the terms of the President 
of the South African Republic’s ultimatum, a state of 
war was commenced at 5 p.m. 


9. On the 12th the wire between Mafeking and Vryburg 
was cut, and the armoured train which was sent from 
Mafeking to meet at Vryburg a similar train escorting 
two 7-pounder R.M.L. guns for Mafeking, was run off 
the line and captured at Kraaipan. The crew of the train, 
the two 7-pounders, and probably one or two machine 
guns were taken by the Boers. The Officer in command, 
Lieutenant Nesbitt of the Protectorate Regiment, was 
wounded in the head. 


10. On the 14th the wire between Modder River and 
Kimberley was cut at 11 p.m. The wires between 


12. On the 16th, the Boers occupied Windsorton and 
burned the station and stores; Kimberley water supply 
was probably intercepted. 


13. On the 17th, the Boers occupied Belmont Station 
at 1 p.m. 


14. Communication continues to be maintained with 
Kimberley by means of runners and horsemen, and it is 
also hoped to establish a similar connection with Mafeking. 
Both places are believed to be secure, especially Kimberley, 
where no serious attack seems imminent. From accounts 
received through Pretoria it is gathered that the Boers 
have attacked Mafeking without success. 


15. Commandoes are reported to be near Norvals Pont 
and Aliwal North. It is very important for future opera- 
tions that our posts at Naauwpoort and Stormberg 
should be strong enough to resist any attack, and I have 
therefore asked for the assistance of a Naval contingent 
at the latter place. 


16. The Officer Commanding Orange River Station 
yesterday destroyed Hope Town road bridge, at the 
request of the magistrate, as he said it was feared Boer 
Artillery would cross there. The inhabitants are said 
to approve of this step. 


17. Planking is being laid down on the Orange River 
bridge, so as to make it passable by artillery and cavalry. 
When this is completed, and when the troops at that 
stution are reinforced by the three batteries expected this 
week, I shall have a force of all arms there ready to assist 
Kimberley and to threaten the retreat of any force which 
may attempt to invade the Colony by Bethulie or Norvals 
Pont bridge. 


18. Three months’ supplies have been put into all the 
stations occupied, and at De Aar a large supply and store 
depét has been formed. | 


19. Instructions have been given to Officers Com- 
manding Posts not to allow armoured trains to proceed 
far without support. 


20. The arrangement for establishing disembarkation 
depéts at Port Elizabeth and East London are proceeding, — 


and I have to-day in an interview with the Railway Depart- 
ment made the necessary arrangements for the simulta-— 
neous movement by rail of troops and stores from the — 
three ports of disembarkation to the advanced depdéts 
at De Aar, Naauwpoort, and Stormberg. 


Kimberley and Vryburg were also cut. The railway 
line between Modder River and Kimberley was broken. 
From subsequent communication with Kimberley it 
was ascertained that the armoured train from that place 
engaged the Boers at Spytfontein on the 15th without 
suffering any loss, though fired on by artillery, and it 


is believed that some Boers were hit. 21. The distribution of troops is enclosed. 
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ROYAL COMMISSION ON:THE WAR IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


October 26th, 1899. 


I have the honour to report the following events which 
hhave occurred since the date of my letter of 18th instant. 


1. During the past week. the remainder of the 9th 
Lancers have been conveyed to Orange River, the last 
squadron being mounted partly on the horses saved 
from the “ Wardha,” and partly on ponies from Stellen- 
bosch Remount Depot. I trust that remounts may soon 
arrive from Australia to replace the latter. 


2. A force of 17 Officers and 328 marines and bluejackets, 
with two 12-pounder Q.F. guns, has been sent to Storm- 
berg and has arrived there safely. This post may now be 
regarded as reasonably secure. _ 


3. Two armoured trains are now working south of 
the Orange River, one between De Aar and Orange 
River Bridge and one in the vicinity of Stormberg. 


4, The lines East London-Stormberg, and Port Elizabeth 
—Nauuwpoort, are being reconnoitred with a view of the 
concentration of some of the Volunteers recently called 
out at the most vulnerable points. 


5. The Volunteer Force now under arms consists of— 


(a) The Prince Alfred’s Own Cape Artillery, one 
battery with six 15-pounder B.L. guns, of 
which two have been lent to Orange River 
Bridge. : 


The Cape Garrison Artillery. 

The Duke of Edinburgh’s Own Volunteer Rifles. 
The Cape Highlanders, 
The Cape Medical Staff. 


This force is all concentrated at Cape Town, 
and is performing garrison duty there. 


(b) The Prince Alfred’s Guard at Port Elizabeth. 
(c) The Kaffrarian Rifles at East London. 
(d) The 1st City Volunteers at Grahamstown. 


(e) The Queen’s Town Rifle Volunteers at Queens- 
town. 


_(f) The Frontier Mounted Rifles at Barkley, Cathcart, 
Molteno, and Indwe. 


6. This force, except the part at Cape Town, will be 
used to guard exposed points on the lines of communica- 
tion from Port Elizabeth and East London to their 
advanced depéts, till it can be relieved by regular troops. 


7. No men in Government employ have been called 
out, unless the head of the department furnishes a certifi- 
cate that he is able to dispense with their services, 


8. The Border Regiment arrived in the ‘Sumatra ”’ 
on the 22nd, and was dispatched at once to De Aar, where 
it was to relieve the 2nd Battalion King’s Own (York- 
shire Light Infantry), which was ordered to proceed to 
Orange River Bridge. On arrival at De Aar, however, 
instructions were -received directing that it should be 
placed at the disposal of the General Officer Commanding 
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Natal, and accordingly the battalion will be entrained Appendix G. 


for East London to-night, where the “Sumatra” has 
been sent to meet it. 


9. I had intended to concentrate both the 2nd Battalion 


- King’s Own (Yorkshire Light Infantry) and the Rifle 


Brigade at Orange River Station, but owing to the emer- 
gency in Natal this move has been cancelled. 


10. On the 24th the “ Gaika ”’ arrived with the Ammu- 
nition Column. The section for Cape Colony was dis- 
embarked, and proceeded by rail to Stellenbosch the_. 
sume day to pick up transport. The remainder of the 
column, in accordance with the wish of the General 
Officer Commanding Natal, proceeded direct for Durban ' 
this morning. 


11. All officers for Natal arriving per R.MS. ‘‘ Mexican ” 
transhipped here to the “ Gaika.”’ 


12, The “ Zayathla,” with the 67th and half 75th 
batteries Royal Field Artillery arrived yesterday and 
proceeded the same evening for Orange River station. 


13: I have continued to fill up De Aar Depdt, but no 
great quantity of supplies has yet been sent to the other 
two places, and as I learn that the Orange Free State 
is under the impression that no advance by these lines 
is contemplated, [am loth to do anything to call attention 
to them. 


14. The bridges at Bethulie and Norval’s Pont remain 
untouched, and no movements of importance are reported 
on this side. 


15. Mafeking was reported all well on the 21st, and 
Kimberley on the 25th. 


16. The Boers have proclaimed a Republic in the 
Vryburg district, and in parts of Griqualand West. 


17. Seizures have been made in several places of goods 
consigned to the South Africa Republic, Orange Free 
State, or to private individuls in those Republics, and I 
have been in communication with His Excellency the 
High Commissioner as to our right with reference to 
contraband of war. 


The Attorney General of Cape Colony has given it as 
his opinion that goods consigned before a state of war 
was proclaimed, as well as goods consigned to private 
individuals, are liable to stoppage but not seizure. 


A ruling on this point is necessary, and I may at the 
game time mention that the date of the proclamation 
of a state of war was some days after actual hostilities 
had been commenced by the South African Republic. 


18. The number of Reservists called out is 214, of 
whom 185 have joined: Of those absent six at least are 
in Mafeking and Kimberley, the notices of four have 
been returned, and several are still expected from distant 
stations, 


Five Cavalry Reservists, 11 R.A., and 74 Infantry. 
men have been sent to join units.at Orange River Station, 
2 R.A., 10 R.E., and 19 Infantry to Stormberg, 16 R.H, 
and 21 Infantrv to Naauwpoort, and 10 R.E. to De Aar. 


A distribution of the troops is enclosed. 
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eens bre 


Station. 





Stormberg Junction 


Naauwpoort 


De Aar - 


Orange River Bridge 


Mafeking 


Kimberley 


Tuli ‘ 


Queenst2 wn 


East London 

















Units. 


Naval Brigade - 

Detachment Royal Artillery - - 

Detachment Royal Engineers - 

4 companies 2nd Royal Berk - 
shire. 

Mounted Infantry Company 
2nd Royal Berkshire. 

Details Departmental] Corps. 


Detachment Royal Artillery - 

Detachment Royal Engineers - 

4 companies 2nd Royal Berk - 
shire. 

Mounted Infantry Company 
2nd King’s Own Yorkshire 
Light Infantry. 

Corps of Guides. 


8th Company Royal Engineers 

Detachment "th Company 
Royal raneitears! 

Detachment 29th Company 
Royal Engineers. 

2nd King’s Own Yorkshire 
Light Infantry. 

41st Company Army Service 
Corps. 

Details Departmental Corps. 

Remount Establishment. 


3 squadrons 9th Lancers - 

Detachment Royal Artillery. 

Detachment 7th Company 
Royal Engineers. 

4 companies 1st Loyal North 
Lancashire. 

4 companies Ist Royal Mun- 
ster Fusiliers. 

1st Northumberland Fusiliers. 

Mounted Infantry Company 
1st Northumberland Fusi- 
hers. 

Mounted Infantry Company 
1st Loyal North Lancashire. 


Mounted Infantry Company | 


1st Royal Munster Fusiliers. 


Mafeking Volunteers - - 


‘| Protectorate Regiment - - 
British South Africa Police = - 


Cape Police. 


Detachment Ro he Artillery - 
1 section 7th Company Royal 
Engineers. 


4 companies 1st Loyal North | 


Lancashire. 

Detachment Mounted Infant 
Company Ist Loyal Nort 
Lancashire. 

Diamond _ Fields 
Volunteers. 

Kimberley Regiment = - - 

Bechuanaland Rifles. 

Town Guard. 

Details Departmental “Corps. 


Rhodesian Regiment -— - 


Rifle Volunteers  - 


5th LODRaLY Army “Service 


Cor 


Kaffrarian Rifles: -- = me | 








Artillery | 





Depdts 





| | 


REMARKS. 


| 
q 





| 2 guns, 12-pr. Q.F. 
| 2 guns, 9 pr. RAL nN 
Le guns, “303. 


2 guns, 9-pr. R.M.L. 
2 guns, °303. 





| 3 officers, 22 non-commis- 
sioned officers and men,. 
“B” Company Volunteer 
M.S. C. from Cape Town. 


| 2 guns, ‘303, from Cape Town, 
manned by Royal Artillery. 


2 guns, 9-pr. R.M.L. 





2 guns, 15-pr. B.L. from P.A.O. 
Cape Artillery. 





4 guns, °303, 
4 guns, 7-pr. 
One 1-pr. Nordenfeldt. 





1 gun, °303. 


6 guns, ‘303, from | private: 
sources. 


12 guns, 2°5 R.M,L 


2 guns °303. 


——— 
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Distribution State, 26th October 1899—continued. 





Station. 











Units. Depots. REMARKS. 
Port Elizabeth- -/| Prince  Alfred’s Volunteer — 
Guard. 
Stellenbosch - -| Mounted Infantry Company = 
ist Border Regiment. 
Detachment Ist Royal Mun- 
ster Fusiliers. 
15th Company Army Service | Remount. 
Corps. 
Details Departmental Corps. 
Cape Town -  ~-/{| Detachment Royal Garrison | 9th Lancers. 
Artillery. 
Detachment 1st Northumber- | 8th Company Royal Engi- | *Employed at various places 
land Fusiliers. neers.* on line. 
Detachment 1st Loyal North | 1st Northumberland Fusi- 
Lancashire. liers. 
Detachment 1st Royal Mun- | 1st Loyal North Lanea- 
ster Fusiliers. shire. 
an Company Army Service | Ist Border Regiment - | 4 guns, 15-pr. B.L. 
orps. 
Details Departmental Corps - | Ist Royal Munster Fusi- 
liers. 
Cape Garrison Artillery 
Volunteers. 
P.A.O. Cape Artillery Volun- | 
teers. 
Cape Town Highlander Volun- 
teers. 
D.E.O. Volunteer Rifles. 
“B” Company Volunteer 
Medical Staff Corps. 
Wynberg - - - | Detachment ist Royal Mun- 
ster Fusiliers. 
Details Departmental Corps. 
Grahamstown - ~~ - | 1st City Volunteers -  - | Half-Battalion 2nd Royal | At Naauwpoort. 


King William’s Town — 


Fourteen Streams - | (Cape Police.) 


Detachment Royal Artillery 

Detachment Royal Engineers. 

Detachment Cape Garrison 
Artillery. 


Simon’s Town - & 








Catheart - - - | Frontier Mounted Rifles. 


: November 2nd, 1899. 
I have the honour to report as follows :— 


1. In accordance with paragraph 5 of my last week’s 
letter, the Border Regiment was despatched from De Aar 
to East London, and embarked there in the “Sumatra ” 
on the 28th ultimo. 


2. The two 6'3-in. howitzers on siege carriages, referred 
to in Secretary of State’s cablegram of the 25th ultimo, 
were obtained on loan from the Colonial Government, 
and shipped at East London for Natal, together with 
900 rounds of ammunition, on the 28th ultimo. 


3. On the 24th ult. a telegram was received from 
Colonel Kekewich announcing that with a force of two 
companies 1st Battalion L.N. Lancashire Regiment, two 
2°5-in. guns, and the Mounted Corps recently raised in 
Kimberley, he had advanced against a Boer commando at 
Windsorton, and had driven it from the position occupied 
with considerable loss, the Commandant, Botha, being 
killed. The Garrison of Kimberley is reported to be 
greatly elated at this successful encounter. The details 
of our losses have already been communicated to the 
Secretary of State by cablegram. 


4, The 15-pounder ammunition for the column under 
Brevet Major Young, 2,190 rounds, was, in accordance 
with telegram from the War Office, shipped for Natal, 
together with 1,000,000 rounds of ammunition “303-1n. 
on the 29th October 


=ON 


$ Zu 


Half-Battalion 2nd Royal 


Berkshire. 


At Stormberg. 
Berkshire. 





5. On the 27th ult. the “ Braemar Castle” arrived 
with the Army Service Corps Companies for the Army 
Corps, and Lines of Communication. These companies 
were at once forwarded to the landing places of the 
divisions of the Army Corps, to arrange positions for 
organising the transport of the brigades to which they 
belong. 


6. On the 31st ult. General Sir R. Buller, v.c., a.o.n., 
K.c.M.G., landed and assumed command in chief of the 
troops in South Africa, 


7. The last report from Kimberley is dated 29th ultimo.. 
The forces there had then 70 days’ bread and meat and 
42, days’ forage. Every attempt has been made to collect 
all supplies in the neighbourhood. 

There were 20 days’ supply of water in the reservoir,. 
but water was being pumped in from the Premier Mine,. 
and it was considered that this supply would be sufficient. 


8, Arrangements have been made for patrolling the 
railway line by employees of the railway company, and 
these are supported by military posts at Hex River 
Bridge, Fraserburg Road, and Beaufort West on the 
Western System, Cookhouse and Witmoss on the Central. 
and Molteno and Sterkstroom on the Eastern. ; 


9. Information has been received to-day that Volesburg 
has been occupied by a Boer commando from the Orange 
Free State, and that the telegraph office has been seized 
by them and two sappers captured. 
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APPENDIX : 


APPENDIX H. 


Priécis or Eyipence sy Litut.-GENERAL THE LorD MErTHUuEN, G.C.B., C.M.G., K.C.V.0. 


(See Questions 14,135-14,469. ) 


From the information in the possession of Sir 
Redvers Buller I gathered from him that, so far as he 
could judge, 1 had no reason for anticipating a deter- 
mined resistance from the enemy in any very large 
numbers between Orange River and Kimberley, though, 
probably, they would elect to fight on the Modder. 

My movements were to be made with as great celerity 
as possible, because Kimberley seemed to be in straits 
according to Mr. Rhodes, and because there was the 
danger of reinforcements coming from Natal to the 
enemy directly they heard of my advance. I had to 
relieve Kimberley, throw in a large supply of provi- 
sions, clear out the non-combatants, and return to 
Orange River. 

To fulfil these conditions it would not have been an 
easy matter to march through the country with a large 
force, because of the limited amount of mule transport, 
I had no ox transport, and the small supply of water 
in the country I had to traverse. For instance, after 
the exhausting day of the Graspan fight there was only 
one well with a limited supply of water and a pond 
of muddy water for my entire force of men, horses, 
and mules. 

As matters turned out, the enemy made a deter- 
mined resistance from the first, and as their force con- 
sisted entirely of mounted men they could on the 
defence change their position with the utmost rapidity, 
changing thereby a flank into a frontal attack ; notably 
so at Graspan, 

In such an open country, and against a force so 
composed, I consider my mounted force of one 
Cavalry regiment and 120 mounted Colonials in- 
adequate. A battery of Horse Artillery would have 
proved of great value. 

The horses were soon quite worn out, for they were 
in poor condition when they left Orange River, being 
dependent entirely on their insufficient ration; there 
was no grazing at Orange River. 

The above remarks refer to the time between leaving 
Orange River and encamping at Modder River. 

As regards the Magersfontein reverse, without wish- 
ing to rake up more than I can help, the disputed 
question as to whether, or no, my force should have 
marched round the enemy’s left flank, I consider that 
such a movement, entailing, as it did, quitting my line 
of communications, leaving the strong ridge of which 
Magersfontein formed the key in the enemy’s hands, 
would have been unjustifiably hazardous. My reason 
for saying so was because my force was not sufficiently 
mobile, nor was my mounted force, augmented by one 
Cavalry regiment, adequate. The question of trans- 
port would have been a matter of difficulty, supposing 
my force had been adequate for the task set it. 

After Lord Roberts gave me the Kimberley com- 
mand, until he reached Pretoria, my force was 
adequate. 


The shooting of the Regular troops was conducted 
under exceptional difficulties on account of the clear- 
ness of the atmosphere, and because the enemy offered 
no good target. 


But my opinion, gained from my experience during 
the Tirah and South African campaigns, is that the 
shooting of our Infantry is not worthy of the accuracy 
and long range powers possessed by the present rifle. 

No money can be so well spent by the nation on the 
Army as it can be on musketry practice. 

I do not lay the blame on the soldier for his want 
of precision in aiming, or his lack of knowledge in 
judging distance correctly. I blame ourselves because 
we have set far too much stress on the “figure of 
merit” in the different battalions in the Army, which, 
in the opinion of many, would be far better abolished. 
We require to devote far more #ime, money, and in- 
telligent interest on musketry practice, specially at 
Movable targets. We should see that the soldier 
Whilst shooting, takes care he does not offer a canoes 

to the enemy. Good shooting, accurate judging of 


distance, and intelligent use of ground are the very 
essence of success in modern warfare, and well worth | 
the purchase at a heavy price. 


The shooting of the Militia. When I say that iD Militia. 
many cases the men had not even gone through their 
musketry practice, and were recruits in a musketry 
sense, I do not think I need go any further. 


The shooting of the Imperial Yeomanry. I do not Imperis 
suppose any men would be more surprised than the Yeomai 
Yeomen were I to say their marksmanship was satis- 
factory. 

Anyone who has any knowledge of Volunteers and 
Yeomen will know how very seldom you find the com- 
bination of a man who is a good horseman and also a 
proficient with a rifle. 

We have now to make the Yeomen know that his 
riding powers are of little value unless he is at any 
rate a fair shot. 


The shooting of the Colonials from the Cape, Aus- Colonia 
tralia, New Zealand, and Tasmania varied very much, ; 
but in some corps was decidedly good. Making good — 

use of ground came natural to them. Although the 
Colonials from Australia, New Zealand, and Tasmania 
joined me later on in the campaign, it is as well to 
include them in my evidence. As soon as the weak 
men were weeded out, and the troops were in condi- 
tion, there was no question as to the men marching 
well. I cannot ever recollect the men not being ready 
to do more than I asked them to perform. I gladly 
include the Militia and the “ Volunteer companies” in 
this statement. As long as the men are well fed and 
taken care of by their officers, one need not fear 
stragglers. I except as a rule the men of Section D 
from the above remarks, as they fell out, and we left 
a good many behind us at different places. 


I do not venture an opinion on the Cavalry soldier. poy<¢), 

As regards the Yeomanry of the first contingent, I ship. 
think on the whole their horsemanship was quite satis- 
factory. 

As regards the Colonial corps, the rider and horse 
were one. 


Marehi 


. H i 

The Artillery were:the best horsemasters in my force. imastel 
Artillei 

The Cavalry next. Cavalry 


The Yeomen and Colonials seemed at first to have , 
an idea I had an unlimited supply of horses always ‘oom 
ready for them at a moment’s notice. After I made a “ 
them march on foot for some little time they seemed - 
to realise the value of riding, and in time became fair | 
horsemasters. 
We have in peace time to make the Colonial and 
Yeoman understand what a horse can do if properly 
tended, for at present they have very little idea of 
saving a horse or nursing a tender back. . 


The Boers taught us the advantage of narrow, deep ,, Intra 
trenches, the line being scarcely visible. We were at Mies 
first too apt to show our line of defence. Coveru 


Our men had not much idea of selecting sites for ,, 
entrenchments, or using configuration of ground to Cover | 
conceal themselves ; the officers were not strong on this 
point. This is the fault of our peace training, and . 
the want of suitable ground for practising entrench- 
ing. 

The Boers and Colonials made use of ground in- 
stinctively, probably from living in country away from 
towns, and many of them accustomed to stalking game. 


As I have already said, we have plenty to learn in 
this respect. 

In: 4 ne. 

n the Guards ‘very fine. Cuasdie 

In the Regulars very fair. Line 


In the Militia fair in some battalions, indifferent in Militi 
others. My remarks are limited up to the time the * 
troops reached Pretoria. 
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In the Yeomanry of the first contingent the physique 
and stamina varied greatly, which fact I assume 
accounts for the large number who went home early 
in the war. A large percentage of those who found 
their way into hospital were either not strong enough 
or energetic enough to risk a second venture on the 
veldt. ‘There was a very marked improvement in this 
respect in the second contingent of Yeomanry, for they 
did their best to avoid going into hospital, and then 
rejoined without delay. It is only fair to those men 
in the 1st Yeomanry who stayed out the whole of their 
time, many at very great self-sacrifice, and saw the 
really hard work dating from the time we left Krugers- 
dorf in July, 1900, to make this remark, and also be- 
cause in the event of the Yeomanry being called 
upon to serve in any future campaign it is as well to 
bear in mind this abnormally large wastage in war. 


With the exception of the objects of the above re- 
marks, I can conceive no troops possessed of higher 
morale than the men whom I had the honour to com- 
mand throughout the campaign, and I hope I may not 
be out of order if I include the second contingent of 
Yeomanry, the “ Volunteer companies,” and the Volun- 
teers in the other branches, and the Rhodesian Police 
in these remarks, all of whom served under me in the 
latter part of the war. — 


The Cavalry soldier. What struck me in comparing 
him with the Yeoman or Colonial was the lack of in- 
dividual initiative. To give an example of what I 
mean: I was marching through the Marico district, 
living from hand to mouth. I noticed some nosebags 
of the Cavalry whilst on the march empty, although 
the Yeomen and Colonials had their’s all full of 
mealies. The two latter required no telling; the 
Cavalry soldier, on the contrary, had probably received 
no definite instructions, he had not been trained to 
look out for himself, and used his own intelligence. 
He is dependent on his officer or nun-commissioned 
Officer, and if he finds himself alone he gets into 
difficulties. 


The shrewdest men I have ever had to deal with are 
the Colonials ; anything they do not know is not worth 
knowing. They were quite the Boer’s equal in every- 
thing but courage, in which quality they excelled him 
greatly. 

The Yeomanry gained in military knowledge to a 
surprising extent during the campaign. They bought 
their experience rather expensively at first, but I could 
place implicit reliance in them after a short time. 
This good result was due to their individual intelli- 
gence, their independence, and the confidence they, 
with justice, placed on tho leading of many of their 
officers. 

The Royal Engineer fitted himself into any job, 
seemed theoretically and practically well educated for 
work on service, and it made no difference whether the 
officer was by his side or not. 

I question whether there is very much room for im- 
provement in the gunner as a fighting machine. Most 
of my time in action was spent with a battery, and I 
give the officers the utmost credit for the fine fighting 
Soldier they have formed out of the same material 
supplied to the Infantry. The gunner thinks of 
nothing but his horses and gun, and there is little 
more he can be taught about either. 


The Regimental Officer. 

A very great improvement has been shown of late 
years in the knowledge possessed and the interest 
taken in his profession by the regimental officer. 

No doubt there is much more to be done. If they 
have shortcomings let us be fair, and not lay all the 
blame on them, but admit frankly the shortcomings 
belong to our system, and sometimes are our own. 
You cannot make bricks without straw, and can any- 
thing have been more disheartening to a zealous officer 
than to find himself in command of a company reduced 
from various causes to a unit not worth commanding? 
Added to this. he often enough finds himself restricted 
to ground quite inadequate or unadapted for tactical 
instruction. 

The ‘best young officers I have ever met were serving 
in native regiments in India, and why? Because they 
had commands in which they could take interest, 
plenty of ground for practice, and occupying positions 
of responsibility. It is this system which establishes 
the keenness of Continental armies, and if we wish 


eae 


“regimental officers 
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to stimulate emulation in our regimental officers 
assuredly the remedy lies in ourselves. 

I hold no brief for them, but they have been my best 
friends, and the more intelligent work I have given 
them, the more I have forced them to be independent, 
and not to rest on their seniors for support, the better 
and keener soldiers they were for it. 

Whether the double company system would not be a 
wise innovation, considering our small companies, sf 
have for many years thought worth consideration, and 
also whether you might not endeavour to strengthen 
the territorial system by placing, so far as possible, 
officers in the regiments, Militia and Regulars, heloag- 
ing te their own counties. 

It has been stated that officers cannot draw up a report 
My experience on service does not bear out that state- 
ment. From the time I left Orange River to the time 
I left Modder River to take up my command at Kimber- 
ley the reports and the sketches were as clear and com- 
prehensive as they could well be under the conditions 
of modern warfare, 1.e., the difficulties entailed by 
smokeless powder and long range fire. Later on in the 
war the short reports sent me from the front were 
seldom misguiding. 

What is required is not a well-finished sketch and a 
verbose report, but a 1apid sketch, the situation de- 
scribed in as few words as possible, in a clear hand. 

IT have alread¥ spoken about the training of the 
Infantry. 

Musketry training all the year round, intelligent 
seeking of cover, a sufficiently large unit to give an 
officer interest in his command, and ample space on 
which to work. Given these conditions, let every 
opportunity be offered to the best officer to see his way 
to promotion as a reward for his zeal and ability. 

The Artillery officer, quite apart from his thorough 
military education at Woolwich, shows the good result 
of having an independent command. As a major he 
has a self-contained unit in the battery, and the three 
subalterns the same in their three sections, hence a 
very efficient body of officers. 


The great disadvantage a General labours under in 
our Army is going on service with a staff strange to 
him, though in the Army Corps system this will be 
rectified. 

Tt is essential, if a General is to be well served and 
to have his brain free to think out the general scheme, 
that he should be able with confidence to leave all 
details in the hands of his staff. For this reason it is 
essential the Staff officers should have passed through 
the Staff College, or else have had a thorough practical 
experience of Staff work on active service or in time 
of peace. To place any regimental officer, however 
capable, without the above qualifications in a position 
of trust on the Staff is unfair to himself, and likely to 
prove of danger to the country. More can be made of 
the fine training given at the Staff College than at 
present. The officers who go there should be manly, 
practical men, and more care exercised in shutting out 
the College to men who know everything, but can do 
nothing. There is a feeling now that if once the P.S.C. 
is gained this is a certain pass for employment, whereas 
it should be no such thing. Only the best men should 
be selected, and more men should be encouraged to go 
there, so that there should be a larger choice to select 
from. Unquestionably, during the campaign many 
with inadequate training filled Staff 
billets, which would have been far better filled had we 
possessed a larger reserve of passed Staff College officers 
than we have at present. 

Then again it should be understood that the place of 
Professor at the Staff College should be a stepping- 
stone to high Staff appointments ; they should be men 
admittedly leaders in the field, as well as men of sound 
theoretical knowledge; men whose value is known 
throughout the Army. Far more care should be taken 
that an officer goes back to regimental duty from Staff 
employment ; “once on the Staff, always on the Staff” 
means injury to the man and the Service. 

I speak with some knowledge of the Staff College, 
because I was allowed as a full colonel to attend the 
second year’s course as a Volunteer. 


A.B. No remarks, except that they were very ample 
and of very good quality. 


C. I knew of none. 


D. The quality of the horses has been reported on 
by the Commission on “ Remount,” and I do not think 
T can say more. 
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I do not see I can give any information of value, as 


iia ay M it is a big question. If the Commission would name 
5. Land any special points I might be able to answer them. 
Transport. 


om ie ea oe aL 
weeping c. es we gn C 
aan NE WEEE Cato 
of Medical State Corps. The civilian surgeons, fresh from the 
and Engineer hospitals, and up to all modern requirements, were of 
aS aaa value. I should judge that their services should 
be utilised in any future campaigns. 

The orderlies were not always good, but we are in- 
clined to forget a large number were makeshifts from 
the Regulars and Militia. 

I have seen more than my share of sisters and nurses, 
and the Army owe them a very deep debt of gratitude. 

The Engineer service was too weak during the latter 
part of the campaign, being supplemented by natives, 
but was always very efficient. 


6. Adequac 
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I know the Artillery officers will repudiate my state- | 
ment, but I cannot think our field gun equalled the effec 
Creuzot in range, nor do I think we found the range of tl 
as quickly or accurately as the enemy. Rifle 

The Pom-pom was of value, very light, it could easily othe 
accompany a mounted force. It did not, perhaps, do ™&? 
great execution, but it frightened the enemy. 

The Lyddite shell did not come up to its reputation, 
but I always took one howitzer with me in the hills, as 
it terrified the enemy more than any other arm. 

We had no reason to complain of the accuracy or 
range of our rifle, though the mechanism and general 
finish of the Mauser are superior. 

The Maxim never had a good chance, for the only 
occasion when it would have been of value, i.e, at 
Tweefontein, I had none. 
METHUEN, Lieut.-General. 
29th January, 1903. 
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APPENDIX I. 


Precis or EvipENcE BY Lirvut.-Genrran Sir A. AcnrmrR, K.C.B., D.8.0. 


(See Questions 14470-14687.) 


Edinburgh, 29th January, 1903. 


Sir,—Your letter of 1st January warns me to be ready 
to give evidence about February 1éth, and calls for a 
précis of evidence I am prepared to give. 

Before I proceed to answer categorically the points 
on which you seek information, let me preface my re- 
marks with a short personal explanation, so that Lord 
Elgin, and those labouring with him, may understand 
when and why I went to South Africa :— 

As early as June 4th, 1899, when I held a first-class 
district command at Quetta, Baluchistan, India, I was 
told by telegram that I was designated to be ‘‘ Chief of 
the Staff” to General Sir Redvers Buller, who was to 
be Commander-in-Chief in South Africa in the event 
of war. 

I sailed from Bombay with part of the Indian 
Brigade on the 21st September, 1899, and landed at 
Durban 5th October, 1899. General Sir Redvers Buller 
was expected at Capetown about 29th October, 1899, 
to assume supreme command in South Africa. General 
Sir George White was expected at Durban on 6th 
October, 1899, the day after I landed. Sir Redvers’ 
orders were for me to attach myself to Sir George White 
‘as a temporary measure, acquaint myself with the con- 
dition, distribution, supply, transport, etc., of the 
forces in Natal (Sir George White’s command) and leave 
Sir George White in time to join him (Sir Redvers) at 
Capetown on his arrival. 

A aeseeeddl to Pietermaritzburg 6th October, early 
and there met Major-General Sir Penn Symons. I 
stayed at Government House with his Excellency Hon. 
Sir Walter Hely Hutcheson, and learnt from him and 
Penn Symons the actual state of affairs and the pre- 
paredness of the local troops of the Colony for war. Sir 
George White arrived at Pietermaritzburg 7th October ; 
I acted as his Chief of Staff (and never joined Sir Red- 
vers) till after the relief of Ladysmith, when on 7th 
March, 1900, I was appointed to the command of 
Tenth Division. On 5th April, 1900, I was ordered with 
Tenth Division to Cape Colony, and on 19th April re- 
ceived from Lord Roberts, at Bloemfontein, orders to 
proceed to Kimberley (Tenth Division ordered to Cape 
Town, myself to Bloemfontein), and organise the column 
for the relief of Mafeking. On 3rd May, 1900, I 
started the relief column for Mafeking from Barkley 
West, and crossed the Vaal River at Windserton with 
the only three battalions of infantry of my division yet 
arrived, and my artillery, to draw as many as I could 
on to the top of me, and let Colonel Mahon, commani 
ing the Mafeking column, get as clear a start as pos- 
sible. 

I fought at Rooidam 5th May, 1900, got to Fourteen 
Streams 7th May, 1900, completed the railway devia- 
tion bridge and entered the Transvaal 15th May, 1900; 
Mafeking was relieved 17th May, 1900. I repaired the 
railway to Maribogo Pan, capturing Taungs and Vry- 
burg, occupied that line, revictualled Mafeking. I take 
it it is no concern of the Commission to know that 
original ideas were changed as to my moves. Occupied 
Lichenburg 3rd June, 1900; Lord Roberts occupied 
Pretoria 5th June, 1900. 

The Commission are, by the terms of Reference, 
limited in their inquiry to the last quoted date. 

In quoting dates, I believe, but would not swear, I 
quote correctly. 


Terms oF REFERENCE. 


Military Preparations for the War in South Africa. 

Before outbreak I was in India. I had nothing to 
do with the preparation; a scheme was issued on 28th 
August, 1899, by Quartermaster-General in India, under 
orders of Commander-in-Chief, for an Indian contin- 
gent; I was given a copy, which I have. 
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Transport by Sea.—No connection with it. I have 
remarks to otfer— 

Taking the points in your confidential memorandum, 
I will now answer them in brief. I have already told 
you how I was employed during the time covered by 
the inquiry. 


1. I sent in my official diary, a very complete one; 
Sir George White took it with all Ladysmith records ; 
my private diary is now my only aide memoire. I kept 
a fairly complete record of my views and those given by 
others as to the adequacy in point of strength of the 
forces in the field, etc. It would be simpler to state 
them than to write them. I wish to be as careful as 
possible, and to avoid saying whatever I may, as those 
who differed from me are some of them dead. I will 
answer whatever I am asked, and hope my motive for 
not writing in full here will be understood. 
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2. Shooting Capability.—Shooting is greatly a matter 


of eyesight and practice; town-bred men naturally see 
worse than country-bred men, specially than hill-men. 

Practice is essential; no stranger in a game country 
is as good as when his eye is practised to light and 
background. Making allowance for these things, the 
capability of the British soldier to shoot well is first- 
tate. 


Marching qualities excellent. 
Horsemanship good. 


Horsemastership.—It depends on where the theatre of 
war is; in Europe I should opine our horsemastership 
would stand thé test well. South Africa offers condi- 
tions unknown, except in parts of Canada and Australia. 


Intrenchment and Cover—Our men are clever with 
pick and shovel, and we soon learn what cover means 
with the lead flying about. 


General Physique.—We shall never have an army 
fairly representative of the physique of the Empire till 
we have conscription, or pay soldiers as good artisans 
and something over. 


Morale.—Al1. 


Intelligence.—Considering how long the School Board 
has operated, the average intelligence should be better, 
so far as education goes. So far as animal cunning, 
woodcraft, eyesight, and hearing, etc., go, we suffer 
from the defects inherent in a town-bred civilised race, 
but no more, if as much, as other similar races. 
Naturally, the faculties and fighting wits of everybody 
improved with prolonged experience on active service. 


Suggestions for Future Training of the Men.—{a.) I 
advocate training men during peace over large tracts of 
varied country under experienced officers, who are 
neither too fat nor too old to “live” with them. I 
mean by “living,” to keep with them. (b.) I suggest 
making manceuvres much more practical ; have sudden 
mobilisations and expeditions over sea, 7.e., to Ireland, 
Isle of Man, Orkney. (c.) Non-commissioned officers 
might be specially trained, i.e., a Staff College for non- 
commissioned officers. (d.) I would pay men (pay every 
soldier a living wage and the rest extra) according to 
their value—extra for scouting, marksmanship, hill- 
climbing, signalling, manual dexterity, vitality, swim- 
ming, sobriety, first-class school certificates, and 
languages. 


3. Training and Duties of Regimental and Staff 
Officers.—The only officers in the Army who receive a 
fair military education are Engineers and Artillerymen 
—even they are no better trained than they ought to 
be, if as well. I regard it as a personal affront “being 
an infantry officer, that any boy who passes through 
Royal Military Academy, Woolwicli, is my acknow- 
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ledged superior, yet “such tnings be.” The officers in 
the Army are :— 

(a.) Too few. 

(b.) Badly educated to start with. 


(c.) Badly paid. 
(d.) System of classification and promotion required. 


(a.) If this country undertakes a war, take, e.g., the 
condition of a territorial regiment, of, say, first and 
second line battalions, third and fourth Militia; the 
line battalions both go on service, the third and fourth 
volunteer to a man. The line battalion is perhaps 
already short, by unavoidable absence, death, sickness, 
etc., of some few of its establishment; others flock off 
as embarking and disembarking officers, signalling 
officers, various staff billets, brigade majors, railway 
staff officers, press censors, gallopers, civil administra- 
tors, ad lib., magistrates, transport, no end of jobs, and 
there is no surplus stock to draw on. The cadre of 
officer ought to be duplicated—in peace time use them 
as the proper instructors and fuglemen of the auxiliaries, 
and in war, when the principle of expansion is in vogue, 
you have something and somebody to expand with. Now 
you try to expand, and you deplete everybody to starva- 
tion point. 

(b.) Badly Educated to start with.—Anybody of aver- 
age intelligence can learn when they are young. I 
have advocated for years that the way to get officers 
for the Army is the same as we recruit for the Navy, 
catch when young. Teach everybody to be a fair lin- 
guist, draughtsman, field engineer—give him more than 
a smattering of field surveying, let each be as good on 
the barrack square as the sergeant-major; teach every 
officer to ride fairly well, and have done for ever with 
the disgraceful exhibitions of riding, such as are seen 
in all Royal processions, specially of late years. Every 
officer should be a marksman and a man at arms, and 
should be capable of imparting his knowledge to the 
Militia and Volunteers, if required.. Take boys 12 to 
14 and teach them till they are 18 or 19. By then he 
knows something, and is fit to be trusted with other 
men’s lives, and to sit as another man’s judge. Now 
he often is not. 


In the auxiliaries he generally is not—no need to cite 
examples. 


(c.) The British Military Officer is highly underpaid. 
—In no rank that I have ever yet filled has my Army 
pay sufficed for the requirements of the position I held, 
except in Egypt, when an alien Government paid me. 
Except in the Indian Staff Corps and in Indian Service 
generally, which is most pernicious and poisonous to the 
general welfare of the British Army, the eame remark 
obtains everywhere. 


(d.) Anybody who knows will agree with me when I 
instance the case of the publication of a Gazette after 
a campaign; hundreds of men conceive themselves to 
be wronged because (a) they are not mentioned in 
despatches ; (b) being in, and they are not promoted or 
decorated. 

Because a county player is not chosen to play in the 
match North v. South, or England v. Australia, as a 
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ericketer, he does not regard himself as disgraced. Yet, 
because A is mentioned and B is not, B and B’s relatives 
resent it. The fact is, officers should be divided into 
two classes: those fitted for preferment to the higher 
grades, those fitted for the lower grades; the dividing 
line should be field rank (substantive), and no considera- 
tion should be tolerated, except personal merit, for 
admission into the advanced grade. Neither “Duke’s 
son, cook’s son, nor son of a millionaire” should go 
beyond the rank of captain unless he be recognised as 
fit to be trusted with the fate of other men. I hope to 
live to see this—hitherto I have not. In no point is the 
war in South Africa so emphatically pronounced as in 
the paucity of officers available for the multiplicity of 
billets to be filled. 


4, I have never had any trouble. A good deal de- 
pended on the extent to which you made war pay for 
war. 


(a) I followed the normal practice. I drew trans- 
port originally, maintained it from local sup- 
plies, and sent to recognised bases to fill up 
supplies as required. 


(b) Excellent (very). 
(c) I dealt with none. 


(d) They varied according to their country and 
origin, period in South Africa before use, 
and worth when purchased. Hungarians 
were worst, country-bred best. The London 
*bus horse made perfect remounts for Field 
Artillery teams. 


5. I have no special remarks to offer. I used all kinds, 
and have a very fair knowledge of traction and wide 
knowledge of the others. Mule transport beate all in 
South Africa. 


6. I think the Medical Service has been captiously 
criticised. JI found it always as good as, in war time, 
you have a right to expect. 

The same of Engineer Services. They neither of them 
ever failed to do for me all I thought was necessary and 
essential. 


__7. As regards guns, it is a wide subject, both Navy 
and Army. 

I have remarks to offer. 

As regards rifles, as a single firer, ours was as good as 
any. As a magazine loader and firer, not quite so good 
as the Mauser, 

I conceive, as regards the remainder of suggested 
answers required, that the questions are somewhat 
vaguely couched, and as I have never, till 18 months 
ago, served in the United Kingdom as a field officer, I 
should like permission to answer direct questions. 

ARCHIBALD HuntER, 
Lieut-General Commanding 
Scottish District. 


The Secretary to the Royal Commission on the 
War in South Africa, St. Stephen’s House, 
Victoria Embankment, Westminster, Lon- 
don, S.W. 
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SELECTED TELEGRAMS AND DESPATCHES RELATING TO 


MATTERS REFERRED TO IN THE EVIDENCE OF GENERAL 


Tae Rr. Hon. Sir Repvers BULLER, V.C., G.O.B.,.G.C.M.G., AND GENERAL SIR GEORGE WHITE, V.C., G.C.B., 


G.0,8.1., G.G.M.G., -G,C.LE,, Gasv.0, 





(See Questions 14688-15651.) 


Note.—These documents are selected as being material to elucidate the evidence out of a considerable 


number which have been submitted to the Royal Commission by the War Office. 
The rest were telegrams. 


December. were written despatches. 


Two, dated 12th and 13th 





From the General Officer Commanding, Natal,to the Secretary 
of State for War. 
(Telegram.) 
{No. 11.) 
Ladysmith Camp, 12th October, 1899, 11.55 p.m. 

The enemy, with 18 guns, have invaded Natal from 
Orange Free State, via Tintwa Pass, nearly due west from 
Ladysmith. It is probable that they are encamped to- 
might 10 miles west of Acton Homes. At 3 a.m. to- 
morrow (13th instant) I move out to meet them with 5th 
Lancers, the Liverpool Regiment, the Gordon Highlanders, 
the Manchester Regiment, the Devonshire Regiment, ana 
‘one other battalion which comes from Glencoe by rail to- 
night, together with three Field batteries and one Moun- 
tuin battery ; also with about 250 Natal Carbineers, and 
‘a Colonial battery. I believe myself stronger than 
‘enemy. Spirits of troops excellent. No occasion for 
public alarm. 





From the Commander-in-Chief to the General Officer Com- 

manding, Cape. 

Telegram.) War Office, 16th October, 1899. 
If Navy land guns, do not forget railway bridge over 

‘Orange River, near Hopetown. Important to hold this, 

‘ag enemy may destroy other railway bridges over river. 





— 


From the Commander-in-Chief to the General Officer Com- 
manding, Natal. 
{Telegram.) War Office, 17th October, 1899. 
Have you complied with order to put 60 days’ supplies 
in Glencoe ? 


—_-—— 


From the General Officer Commanding, Cape, to Lord 
Wolseley. 
(Telegram.) 
{No. 184, cipher.) 
Cape Town, 17th October, 1899, 8.40 p.m. 

I am holding Orange River railway bridge, where I now 
have two battalions, two squadrons of Cavalry, three 
companies Mounted Infantry, and four guns. I propose 
to further reinforce this position with brigade (division) 
of Artillery when they arrive so as to establish connection 
with Kimberley and demonstrate against any Boer forces 
operating via Bethulie or Norval’s Pont Bridge. Officer 
Commanding troops at Orange River has reported last 
night that he has destroyed road bridge at Hopetown 
Bridge : I regret he found this was necessary, and I have 
asked for his reasons. I have not asked formally for 
naval assistance, but am in communication with Admiral 
as to what amount of help he can render. 





From the General Officer Commanding, Cape, to the Secretary 
of State for War. 
(Telegram.) 
(No. 185, cipher.) 
Cape Town, 17th October, 1899, 8.40 p.m. 

I have not asked formally for naval assistance beyond 
asking Admiral his opinion as to their employment. Con- 
sider that 300 men and two 12-prs. would be most useful 
to assist in defence of advance depot at Molteno until the 
arrival of reinforcements expected ; the most important 
question of the moment is to make these advance depots 
so secure that we can commence to stock them at once. 
When troops arrive the line of railway will be blocked ; 
rolling stock is I fear not sufficient for simultaneous 
movement of troops from Port Elizabeth, East London 
and Cape Town. 


From General Sir George White to the Secretary of State 
for War. 
(Telegram.) 
(No. 30.) 
Ladysmith Camp, 18th October, 1899, 12.10 p.m. 
Telegram from Natal Governor last night states that 
he has evidence, which he considers trustworthy, to the 
effect that the enemy’s plan is to hold me here in Glencoe 
while striking down through Zululand against Pieter- 
maritzburg and Durban. This news is not unlikely to 
prove correct, as certain indications here seem to point in 
that direction. Although detaching troops for the pur- 
pose weakens my position here immensely, I cannot dis- 
appoint the Governor’s appeal for adequate provision for 
his capital nor the possible issue involved. I have there- 
fore sent him 19th Hussars, five squadrons Imperial Light 
Horse, and seven companies Liverpool Regiment, as well 
as one Field battery and half 2nd Bn. King’s Royal Rifle 
Corps, the other half being at present at Pietermaritzburg. 
Estcourt has also been reinforced with one squadron 
Imperial Light Horse and one company Liverpool Regi- 
ment, together with armoured train. General Symons 
maintains his position near Dundee ; he has a large supply 
of food, forage, &c., for over 60 days, as well as ample 
ammunition, medical, surgical, and other stores ; he has 
perfect confidence in his power to hold his post against 
attack. The force here occupies commanding positions 
which are being strongly fortified and covers Ladysmith. 
From the Secretary of State for War to the General Officer 
Commanding, Natal. 
(Telegram.) 
(No. 473, cipher.) 
War Office, 25th October, 1899, 9 p.m. 
Have you trustworthy information confirming Gover- 
nor’s apprehension of Boer attack on Durban or Pieter- 
maritzburg ? Are these places threaten ed by Joubert’s 
force? Do you anticipate that they will be attacked 
by large numbers from the north, and that attacking 
column will have heavy guns? Are you well supplied 
with information as to movements of northern forces ? 


(Received through Colonial Office.) 
From the Governor, Natal. 
(Telegram.) 
(No. 2.) 
Pietermaritzburg, 26th October, 1899, 1.40 p.m. 

Following received from White ;— 

“T most earnestly request that pressure may not be 
put on me to reduce force here. The report of threat of 
attack on Pietermaritzburg, through Greytown, may be 
misleading. All the enemy’s efforts so far have been 
directed against army. If I am strong here, and can 
strike out, country is unconquered. If I am 
shut in here the Colony is at mercy of enemy, and will 
have to be reconquered from the sea. While I have 
sufficient forces to strike out they dare not do more than 
raid ; if 1 am reduced in force, I cannot count on striking 
out. Enemy’s guns range further than ours, and our 
men cannot be expected to face heavy loss, day after day, 
fighting superior numbers in strong positions. I consider 
Rifle Brigade and Border Regiment could best be used 
here in the interests of the Colony, but will not press for 
them. ‘The effect of dissemination of forces at Dundee, 
even on victorious troops, is a lesson. A small force 
cannot save you if the troops here are shut in, though it 
might help me to deal a decisive blow.” 

I have replied as follows :— 

‘Object of my telegram of yesterday was to ascertain 
your intentions, not to put pressure on yous You need 
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<iety on that head. Your reasoning appears 
3h rion oe and I concur in your decision. Now 
that I know your intentions, I shall make my own arrange- 
ments here in consultation with Officer Commanding Lines 
of Communication. Shall you require * Powerful’s 12-pr., 
or may I count on them for Durban or Pietermaritzburg 
- Lhd 
in ails with Officer Commanding Lines of 
Communication, and we both think that unless Com- 
mander-in-Chief sees strong objection, Rifle Brigade 
should be landed in Natal. 
From the General Officer Commanding, Natal, to the Secretary 
of State for War. 

(Telegram.) Ladysmith, 26th October, 1899. 

There is no certain information to hand that an attack 
on places mentioned is meditated by the Boers. These 
places so far are not threatened by Joubert’s force. So 
long as I am strong enough to keep the field here, I do not 
anticipate they will be attacked. While I hold Ladysmith 
the heavy guns of the enemy cannot be moved south of it, 
as they are transported by railway. It is very difficult 
to secure information from really trustworthy sources 
about the movements of the hostile forces. General 
Yule’s column has marched in. After allowing them a 
couple of days’ rest I shall move against any enemy that 
offers me a fair chance. Concentration of all possible 
forces at. this place is the true policy. I have now a fine 
force, and will use it. If Iam beaten or shut up, one or two 
battalions will not save either Durban or Pietermaritzburg, 
and they might enable me to strike decisive blow. 





From the General Officer Commanding, N. atal, to the Secretary 
of State for War. 
(Telegram.) Ladysmith, 27th October, 1899. 
Ladysmith is being approached by a very strong force. 
At 4p.m. yesterday (Thursday, 26th) they were 15 miles 
distant, on Helpmakaar road ; I have\sent out to watch 
them. Orange Free State troops moved yesterday as if 
to joi hands, concentrating on Newcastle road. 
From the Secretary of State for War to the General Officer 
Commanding, Natal. 
(Telegram. ) War Office, 27th October, 1899. 
Please understand that we expect you to act strictly in 
accordance with military requirements of the situation. 
Governor is within his rights in directing your attention 
to political consequences of your arrangements, but re- 
sponsibility for the decision rests entirely with you. You 
may find steps necessary which may run counter to public 
opinion here and in the Colony, but we shall unhesitatingly 
support you in adhering to arrangements which seem to 
you militarily sound. 
From the Commander-in-Chief to General Sir George White. 
(Telegram.) War Office, 28th October, 1899. 
Please report movements more fully. We do not know 
exact position at Glencoe. I do not wish in anyway to 
hamper your discretion, but generally I am anxious about 
safety of Colenso bridge. 





From General Sir Redvers Buller to the Secretary of State 
for War. 
(Telegram.) 
(No. 287.) 
Cape Town, 31st October, 1899, 11.40 a.m. 
Have arrived and assumed command. 


From Lord Wolseley to General Sir Redvers Buller, Cape 
Town. 
(Telegram.) War Office, 31st October, 1899. 

Issue to General White. who is now one of your Generals, 
whatever orders you may think best. 

White’s telegrams.lead me to fancy that he means to 
hold on and allow himself to be besieged in Ladysmith. 
Is he wise to do this, which will place all Natal at enemy’s 
mercy? I warned him before you left of what seemed 
to me the importance of Colenso, where I wish he was 
now, with the river rising from the rains. But you are 
the best judge, and we all trust your judgment. 


From General Sir Redvers Luller to General 


; Str George 
hite. 


(Telegram.) 


ae 3, cipher) Cape Town, 1st November, 1899. 
our telegram of 30th October. Regarding exchange 
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of prisoners, as the prisoners we took have already left 
Natal, I think it would cause a bad impression here to send 
them back at once. Cannot you temporise for a while ? 
In addition to your telegram to me one has come to 
Governor from Governor, Natal, in which he says you are 
sending Dublin Fusiliers to Colenso as only course open 
to save the Colony. Please telegraph me accurate 
description of your view of the situation. ; I doubt if Boers 
will ever attack you if entrenched. Hitherto you have 
gone out to attack them. Can you not entrench and 
await events, if not at Ladysmith then behind Tugela 
at Colenso ? 

No reinforcements can reach you for at least 14 days. 
Why not try-and play the game now played by the Boers ? 

The only thing I can do is to send some of the fleet to 
Durban to protect our base ; let me know if you wish 
that done. Please telegraph to me as explicitly as 
possible, 


From the Secretary of State for War to General Sir Redvers 
Buller 
(Telegram. ) 
War Office, 1st November, 1899, 7.55 p.m. 

Secret. We are not in a position here to form adequate 
judgment on recent military operations. Please remem- 
ber that you are absolutely responsible for distribution 
of all subordinate commands, and that no consideration 
must be allowed to stand in the way of putting the most 
efficient men in places of greatest difficulty. 

Personal and private. The above telegram represents 
the views of the Defence Committee of the Cabinet. 
From General Sir Redvers Buller to the Commander-in- 

Chief. 
(Telegrain.) 
(No. 5, cipher.) 
Cape Town, 1st November, 1899, 4.15 p.m. 

Your telegram of 31st October. I suggested to White 
that Colenso and the line of Tugela River offers a promising 
position, but he has selected Ladysmith, which he says is 
strongly entrenched and whence he could not now with- 
draw. I suspect that in this he is right. His supplies 
are there. If he sends them back in advance he might be 
isolated without them, anu vice versa he might lose them, 
also his men must want rest badly. As to Durban, I have 
arranged with the Admiral to protect it; but Pieter- 
maritzburg is at present indefensible. On the west 
Kimberley is howling to be relieved, the bridge over the 
Modder River being destroyed; I have told High Commis- 
sioner that in my estimation to attempt its relief would 
be mere throwing into it men that I want badly elsewhere, 
to eat its supplies, already said to be little enough. 

At Norval’s Pont Bridge, Bethulie, and Aliwal North 
Bridge the Dutch appear to be increasing their forces, and 
raids into thisColony are predicted. Suchis the situation 
which I find on arrival. My opmion is that, in these 
difficult circumstances, I ought to strike straight at. 
Bloemfontein. I shall be sorry if Kimberley and Lady- 
smith go, but I cannot help them better, though it will 
be a month before I can reach it at the earliest, probably 
more, and the situation is likely to become very acute 
before that. Mule harness is what we want most > every 
set of value. It should be sent, as fast as it is made, in 
every ship. It should be on the top of the cargo, and we 
should be informed of each ship in which it is sent. 1 
observe that the Admiralty have already commenced 
putting into one ship troops for two different ports. Do 
not allow this. It is better to send the ship half full, and 
in the end will be cheaper. 





From General Sir Redvers Buller to the Secretary of State 
for War. 
(Telegram.) 
(No. 6, cipher.) 
Cape Town, 2nd November, 1899, 1 p.m. 

Referring to my No. 5, cipher, of 1st November, to 
Commander-in-Chief, the situation has not improved. 
From Hunter, whom I caused to report independently of 
White, 1 learn that the position at Ladysmith is not too 
secure, while in Cape Colony the enemy have crossed 
Colesberg and Bethulie bridges, some 1,600 strong, and a 
commando 10,000 strong is said to be en route for south 
from Johannesburg, but this information is not yet con- 
firmed. Railway communication between Orange River 
Station and De Aar Junction was interrupted yesterday, 
but is now restored. I Jearn that the first month’s reserve 
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supply, which, when I left England, was promised to be 
here on 28th October, had not on this date even left 
England. The train with Artillery from the “ Zyathla,” 
on Tuesday was shot at near Piquitberg, and wilfully 
derailed at Fraserberg road, and the railway authorities 
think that in Dutch districts the line must be protected 
by troops. 

I consider that I must reinforce Natal, and hang on to 
Orange River Bridge, giving myself time to organise the 
troops expected to arrive from England. I am therefore 
withdrawing the Waterfall River garrison at Stormberg 
and Naauwpoort. Gatacre’s division as it arrives | shall 
send to Natal, and Methuen’s and Clery’s must try to keep 
main line open and to relieve Kimberley. 
to be pessimistic, but it seems to me that I shall have to 
wait till March* to commence active offensive operations. 
Meantime the Government should, if possible, prevent 
importation of food stuffs into Transvaal via Delagoa 
Bay, and should largely strengthen the fleet here. 

In regard to the refugees, the above military policy will 
probably increase the existing difficulties, and large 
quantities of supplies should be immediately sent out. 

*In a further telegram, dated 6th November, Sir 
Redvers Buller says for “ March ” read “ January.” 


From the General Officer Commanding Lines of Communi- 
cation, Natal, to the Secretary of State for War. 
{Telegram.) 
Pietermaritzburg, 2nd November, 1899,11.50 p.m. 
Your telegram, 1st, November. Telegram No. 104, 
29th October, referred to Ladysmith only, I think, and 
calculated supplies available from every source for force 
there only. The actual state of supplies, both provisions 
and forage, for whole force now in Natal is as follows :-- 
At Maritzburg 6 days, at Estcourt 1 day, at Colenso 
two days, at Eshowe half a day, Ladysmith 50 days ; for 
the actual strength now stationed at the various stations I 
have at Maritzburg 65 days, Estcourt 100 days, Colenso 
50 days, Eshowe 100 days, and Ladysmith 60 days. In 
both cases the figures given for Ladysmith are taken from 
their last return, but are not to be relied on, and can be 
taken as about 10 days under what they have actually. 


From the Quarter-Master-General to General Sir Iedvers 
Buller. 

(Telegram.) 

(No. 2a, cipher.) _ War Office, 3rd November, 1899. 
Your No. R 15, 1st November, asks that supplies may 

be consigned to Cape Town, Port Elizabeth, and East 

London ; but your No. 6, cipher, of 2nd November 

indicates that you only intend to use at present Cape Town 

and Durban. Supplies will therefore be consigned Cape 

Town for orders, unless you wish otherwise, in which case 

wire your wishes. 





From the Secretary of State for War to General Sir Redvers 
Buller. 

(Telegram. 

(No. 3, 8 War Office, 3rd November, 1899. 
Your telegram 2nd November, No. 6, cipher. Are you 

of opinion that General Gatacre’s division, which you now 

propose to send to Natal, should be replaced in Cape 

Coony by another division ! 


From the Secretary of State for War to General Sir Redvers 
Buller. 
peeerenn) 
(No. 4, cipher.) War Office, 3rd November, 1899. 
Your telegram 2nd November. No. 6. civher. In 
reference to the concluding sentence, please confer with the 
civil authorities as to feeding refugees. Ought not this 
to be undertaken by them? In regard to transport of 
supplies we could help. 


From General Sir Redvers Buller to the Secretary of State 
for War. 
(Telegram.) 
(No. 9, cipher.) 
Cepe Town, 3rd November, 1899, 12.55 p.m. 

Yesterday telegraphic connection with Ladysmith was 
interrupted, and White’s force is isolated. He is well 
supplied with everything except ammunition for his 
naval 12-pre., which are the only guns he has that can 
compete with the hostile artillery. 1 regard the situation 
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Bridge are held by one battalion each. We are protecting 
Durban from the fleet. I shall despatch the first reinfcrce- 
ments which I receive to Durban, but I cannot conceal 
from myself that if the enemy previously occupy even with 
small force the country south of Mooi River the relief of 
White by troops just landed will, unless he ean hold out 
6 weeks at least from now, be an almost impossible opera- 
tion. 

I regard as essentially necessary the immediate establish- 
ment of a strict blockade of Delagoa Bay and the removal 
of the ends of the cable there into an English office on 
board ship. I have completed the withdrawal of the 
garrison and stores from Naauwpoort to De Aar Junction, 
to which place I have sent General Wood, Commanding 
Royal Engineer. in temporary command, and I have 
completed the withdrawal of the garrison and stores from 
Stormberg to Queenstown, at which place I have asked 
the High Commissioner to concentrate a force of volunteers, 
I am also urging the arming of Englishmen in some of the 
western districts ; all these will, of course, have to be paid. 


From the Secretary of State for War to the General Officer 
Commanding South Africa. 
(Telegram.) War Office, 3rd November, 1899. 

Your telegram No. 9, cipher. I concur, and if you can 
enlist a large number of serviceable men you are autho- 
rised to do so, in both colonies. Keep us informed as to 
your requirements for arms for this purpose. 

From General Sir Redvers Buller to the Secretary of State 
for War. 
(Telegram.) 
(No. 10, cipher.) 
Cape Town, 4th November, 1899, 4.45 p.m. 

Your No. 3, cipher, of 3rd November. The following 
are my intentions :—I propose to send to Natal to com- 
mand, Clery and headquarters, 2nd Division ; with him 
will go the first 3 brigade headquarters that arrive, 
excepting Guards. The 3 brigades will be composed of 
the first Line battalions that arrive. Headquarters, 
1st Division, will land at Cape Town, and. Lord Methuen 
will command the advance on Kimberley with Guards 
brigade and one other ; headquarters, 3rd Division, will, 
ag circumstances require, land at Cape Town, or East 
London, and will be completed with a new brigade under 
Fetherstonehaugh formed of the 3 extra regiments, and 
one from the Lines of Communication or the Colonial 
regiment. 

I propose to take charge of the advance on Ladysmith ; 
if providentially we are successful there and at Kimberley, 
I think collapse of opposition possible. These proposals 
are subject to the High Commissioner’s view of state of 
Cape Colony, and to what may happen in meantime 
anywhere else. : 

The preparation of an extra division seems desirable, 
but I do not yet see need for its despatch from England. 

I shall speak with more confidence when I have seen 
freneh, who is, I hope, en route nere from Ladysmith. 


From the Secretary of State for War to General Sir Redvers 
Buller. 
(Telegram.) 
(No. 32.) War Office, 4thN ovember, 1899, 5 p..m. 
Your No. 6,* cipher telegram, 2nd November. As to 
supplies, see my telegram, No. 481, 26th October, and 
No. 517. 31st October. 28th October was date mentioned 
to you for completion of first month in England not for 
delivery of supplies in South Africa, they had all been 
shipped by the 30th October, see my telegram No. 17 
code, 2nd November. Second month was ordered 30th 
September, and completion in England promised about 
18th November, about four days of it have been shipped, 
and all the groceries are promised by 9th November 
shipment is made as stuff comes in. Third month’s 
supply for double the number of first and second months 
were ordered 19th October, completion expected in 
England by 7th December, every endeavour being made 
to expedite despatch. You were communicated with 
yesterday as to destination in reply to your No. R 15, 
1st November. 
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Appendix J. From the Secretary of State for War to the General Officer 


Commanding South Africa. 
fi 
Ne aaa War Office, 4th November, 1899. 
Referring to telegram to Secretary of State for Colonies 
from High Commissioner, 27th October, No. 4. If the 
force of 2,000 is raised as mounted troops, they can be 
paid the same rates as have been given to the Imperial 
Light Horse, but whether such force is necessary rests 
with you to decide. If you do consider it necessary 
to raise the force, but as Infantry, you should say what 
rate should in your opinion be given. 





From General Sir Redvers Buller to the Secretary of State 
for War. 
(Telegram.) . 
(No. 038, code.) Cape Town, 5th November, 1899, 
11.35 a.m. 
In my No. 10 cipher of 4th November, three indicates 
force to be sent on to Natal. At least 40 days’ complete 
rations for that force and one brigade division, Royal 
Artillery, one howitzer battery, one Cavalry regiment, 
and 400. Mounted Infantry in addition should be sent 
immediately direct to Natal in special ships. The delays 
caused, if supplies for the two bases are loaded indis- 
criminately in same ships, are now dangerous and, owing 
to the two commands having been separated, I have no 
information regarding them, Ward being at Ladysmith. 


From General Sir Redvers Buller to the Secretary of State 
for War. 
(Telegram.) 
(No. 12, cipher.) Cape Town, 5th November, 1899, 
4.25 p.m. 

South of Norval’s Pont Bridge and Bethulie Bridge 
are some 3,000 of the enemy. Imperial troops hold Orange 
river station and De Aar Junction, and half battalion 
of the Berkshire Regiment and Volunteers hold Queens- 
town. I am raising Volunteers for protection of eastern 
and western line. Cradock and Graaf Reinet districts 
are simmering ; Cape Town is only garrisoned by 500 
Volunteers ; if Boers advance south-west, local authorities 
expect those districts to rebel. 

There is fear also of trouble about Victoria West. In 
these circumstances with no available troops in the Colony 
I am raising whatever Volunteers I can get, in other 
words, I am secretly arming the English near disaffected 
pee I shall report the rates of pay when they are 

xed. . 


From General Sir Redvers Buller to the Secretary of State 
for War. 
(Telegram.) 
(No. 13, cipher.) Cape Town, 5th November, 1899, 
8.30 p.m. 
In Natal the General of Base and Communications 
has taken the field with all available troops, which consist 
of 2 battalions and levies, totalling 2,200 men, but he 
is short of mounted men and artillerymen. He is, I 
believe, now at Estcourt, having withdrawn from Colenso 
—I do not know why. It is reported that the line from 
Estcourt to Colenso is open and that the Tugela River 
Bridge is intact. 
Governor, Natal, sends rumours which Governor here 
sends to England, Any news that I can trust I will 
telegraph at once. 


From the General Officer Commanding Lines of Communt- 
cation, Natal, to the Secretary of State for War. 
(Telegram.) 
(No. 10, No. L. 408.) Estcourt, 10th November, 1899, 
; 10.30 a.m. 
The following has been received from General White :-— 
Second Lieutenant Hooper, 5th Lancers, arrived safely 
on the 6th November. The enemy have all round us 
long-range guns, but I cannot ascertain the strength 
iti We cal- 
culate that they Spread over a circle of more than 20 
i Our position is also very/ extended, about 11 
miles, to secure the retention of our Artillery position 
which if lost would render Ladysmith untenable. This 
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curtails our force for offensive operations, but does not 
incur grave risk to Ladysmith. 

Long-range bombardment by heavy guns continues 

ily, causing a few casualties, but doing no serious 
harm. A message was received this morning from 
General of Base and Communications in cipher, dated. 
5th November. To-day the Boers have sent in, under a 
flag of truce, a number of civil refugees from the Trans- 
vaal. A flag of truce from Ladysmith met them outside 
our pickets. When parties separated Boer guns fired 
on our flag of truce before it reached our pickets. Major 
Gale, R.E., who was sending a message, was wounded 
to-day. 

I am very anxious for news, particularly as to whether 
the Boers are pushing south in any numbers, and whether 
the message sent by pigeon post reached Durban safely. 
The entrenchments are growing stronger daily. Pro- 
visions ample. 


From the Secretary of State for War to General Sir Redvers 
Buller. 
(Telegram.) 


(No. 12, cipher.) War Office, 10th November, 1899. 

Your telegram of 4th November, No. 10, cipher. A 
division is now being prepared; but without knowing 
for certain whether it will be wanted, we cannot venture 
to take up shipping. This can be left open as long as 
you please ; but the provision of ships, and more par- 
ticularly horse transports, takes time. Are you now in 
a position to say by what date you will want troops? 


From General Sir Redvers Buller to the Secretary of State 
for War. 
(Telegram. ) 


(No. 27, cipher.) Cape Town, 11th November, 1899, 

7.10 p.m. 

Your No. 12, cipher. The advance of thé enemy seems 

to have been so thoroughly checked by the defence of 
Ladysmith that I have now some ground for hoping that. 
the successful relief of Ladysmith and Kimberley may 
terminate opposition. But on the other hand, Dutch 
here, who can be relied upon, predict guerilla warfare. 
as a certainty. I ought, therefore, I think, as soon as. 
possible, to have another division. At present my great 
want is mounted forces, of which I am raising as many as 
possible. Further, should like to have as soon as possible, 
for service with them, a few good Special Service Officers 
not above the rank of Captain, Infantry Officers being, 
preferred. 


From General Sir Redvers Buller to the Secretary of State 
for War. 
(Telegram.) 


(No. 28, cipher.) Cape Town, 12th November, 1899, 
9.45 p.m. 

Two messages, dated 10th and 11th November, have 
been received from White. All round Ladysmith the 
enemy are strongly entrenched ; several attacks have been 
made by them and all have been repulsed, but it is clear 
that the position is daily becoming more difficult. The 
Boers have 22 large guns in position which have a longer 
range than White’s field guns. The bombardment still 
continues, but there are no serious casualties. Clery 
left for Natal to-day ; as soon as I send him Artillery 
he ought to be able to advance, but no ships containing 
Artillery have yet arrived. 





From the Secretaru of State for War to the General Officer 
Commandingin-Chief, South Africa. 


(Telegram.) | 
(No. 18, cipher.) War Office, 14th November, 1899, 
Your No. 27, cipher, of 11th November. The additional 
division of Infantry under Sir Charles Warren will with 
the least possible delay be despatched. The constitution 
of the division is the same as that of those in the Army 
Corps, but: instead of one squadron, it is accompanied by 
one: complete regiment of Cavalry. - et fly 
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From General Sir Redvers Buller to the Secretary of State 
for War. 
(Telegram.) 
(No. 30, cipher.) | Cape Town, 14th November, 1899, 
3.33 p.m. 

Just before dawn it is often darkest. I ought not, 
however, to hide from you that I think the situation is 
extremely critical. Chieveley was occupied yesterday 
by the enemy in strength. At Estcourt, Hildyard has 
now three battalions and 6-7-pr. guns. The Infantry 
reinforcements will reach him daily, but ‘‘ Armenian,”’ 
with the Artillery, left here only last night. Neither 
Clery’s Column in Natal nor Methuen’s Column to Kim- 
berley, will be as strong as I should like. About Bethulie, 
the enemy have 4,000 men,and on the news of their advance, 
from 500 to 800 from Cradock may join them. 

I hope for the best, but the advance in Natal with 
Infantry who are just off the ships and are short of Cavalry 
and Artillery, on the Boers in positions carefully prepared, 
will be a risk, but it is a greater risk to leave Ladysmith 
alone. In case of accident, it will be essential to have 
more troops, a stronger fleet, and a stricter blockade of 
Lorenzo Marques. I think you should, as speedily as 
possible, send both troops and men-of-war. 


From the Secretary of State for War to General Sir Redvers 
Buller. 
(Telegram.) 


(No. 24, cipher.) War Office, 20th November, 1899. 


With the division now under orders we can send either 
one or two Field Artillery brigade divisions ; which do you 
prefer tohave ? It is not likely that they will reach Cape 


_ Town before end of the first week in January. 


From General Sir Redvers Buller te the Secretary of State 
for War. 
(Telegram.) 


(No. 37, cipher.’ 
Cape Town, 20th November, 1899, 5.5 p.m. 
On the evening of 22nd November I propose to leave 
for Natal. . 


From General Sir Redvers Buller to General Gaiacre, 
Queenstown. 


(Telegram.) Cape Town, 21st November, 1899. 

- T calculate it will be at least’5 days and probably a week 
before I have a second battalion to send you or a battery 
of Field Artillery, but I am anxious to get into a position 
to -rotect the Indwe Mines better than we do. Do you 
think it would be safe for you to advance your force or part 
of it to Stormberg and hold that instead of Queenstown ? 
T am told it is a good position for a force the size of yours. 
Of course you wil] have no support. 





From General Sir Redvers Buller to the Secretary of State 
for War. 
{Telegram.) 
(No. 40, cipher.) 
Cape Town, 21st November, 1899, 10.50 a.m. 

Your No. 24, cipher. I prefer 2 brigade divisions. I 
shall want them if I lose Ladysmith. I should prefer 
that the first brigade division sent, should be equipped as 
Field Artillery, but should be armed with Horse Artillery 
guns, which are lighter in draught and sufficiently powerful. 


———_—— 


From General Sir Redvers Buller to the Secretary of State 
for War. 

(Tetegram.) 

(No. 39, cipher.) 

Cape Town, 21st November, 1899, 2.52 p.m. 

I have to-day received from Clery the following mes- 
sage :—‘‘ Hildyard reports as follows: Midnight, 19th 
November. It appears from correspondence received 
from Ladysmith that while a containing force of enemy 
still invests that place, the main body has gone south in 
order to intercept the reinforcements. According to the 
natives 2 commandos have crossed the Tugela river at 
Colenso and will take guns up on to the hills which com. 
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mand Estcourt, and will make an attack to-morrow. At 
Willowgrange the railway is seriously threatened, and 
accordingly I have reinforced the 5 companies there under 
Kitchener with some Cavalry and 2-7-prs, _ I consider 
that the line is safe to there to-night. Hildyard ends. 
The situation here, as telegraphed to you yesterday, 
possibly may develop into something serious, If a part 
of the enemy’s force investing Ladysmith is going to 
support the movement against Estcourt, then I may be 
forced to give up Estcourt. As you know I am tied to the 
railway, and Boer’s tactics appear to be to keep out of the 
reach of attack and to work round against the railway in 
rear. If the battalions now due do not quickly arrive, 
there might be difficulty in meeting this with my small 
force of mounted troops. I am, however, well aware that 
any such backward movement would naturally delay a 
subsequent advance. Therefore I have instructed Hild- 
yard that I want, if possible, not to let Estcourt go, but 
that he is not to be cut off, and that he is to be ready, if 
necessary, to fall back towards Barton on Mooi river.”’ 

I have told Clery to hold on to Estcourt if possible. 
Three battalions left yesterday for Durban, and 1 gces 
to-day. 


From General Sir Redvers Buller to the Secretary of State 
for War. 

(Telegram.) 

(No. 41, cipher.) 


Cape Town, 21st November, 1899, 2.50 p.m. 
Methuen with Naval Brigade, with 4-12-pr. 12-cwt. 
guns, 9th Lancers, 63rd and 64th Batteries,Field Artillery, 
Guards, and 9th Brigade, and details, marched from 
Orange River this morning on Kimberley ; he hopes to 
arrive there on the 26th instant. 


From the Secretary of State for War to General Sir Redvers 
Buller. 

(Telegram. ) 

(No. 26, cipher.) War Office, 22nd November, 1899. 
In reply to your No. 40, cipher. Three Horse Artillery 

batteries with separate ammunition column are being sent 

in addition to the Field Artillery Brigade Division accom- 

panying Sir C. Warren’s Division. To send Field Artillery 

with Horse Artillery guns is not considered expedient. 


From General Sir Redvers Buller to the Secretary of State 
for War. 
(Telegram.) 
(No. 49, cipher.) 
Pietermaritzburg, 29th November, 1899, 3.38 p.m. 

To forecast the future is difficult. My opinion is that 
whatever happens I shall, to restore order and protect 
communications, require a large force of mounted men. 
Last week Joubert raided this colony with 4,000 mounted 
men, and till he camped at Highlands we were helpless. 
As to siege train which you are preparing I do not see any 
real use for it, and I only accepted them because I thought 
you probably wished to employ Garrison Artillery. 
Saddlery, Colonial equipment, is what I shall want ; it hag 
only to last 6 months, and the same sort of equipment as 
was supplied to British South Africa Company, will do very 
well. 

I shall mount Infantry and let them ride in trousers as 
the Boers do. (This explains my code telegram No. 098, 
of to-day.) 





From the Secretary of State for War to General Sir Redvers 
Buller, Pietermaritzburg. 
(Telegram.) 
(No. 32, cipher.) 
War Office, 30th November, 1899, 4.30 p.m. 

A 6th division is being prepared, which, when ready, can 
follow the 5th Division, which is now being despatched. 
Can you let me know whether you are likely to want a 6th 
division, and if so, when 2? If.it will be wanted soon, the 
horse transports must be at once got ready. Afterwards, 
if wanted, we can prepare a 7th division. 
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From General Sir Redvers Buller to the Secretary of State 
for War. 

(Telegram.) 


(No. 52, cipher:) 
Pietermaritzburg, 1st December, 1899, 3 a.m. 
Your No. 32, cipher, ‘The situation still appears to me 
extremely grave. Methuen’s force seems to have all it can 
do to reach Kimberley ; and to relieve Ladysmith will be 
ahard task forme. In the centre of Cape Colony the state 
of affairs becomes worse, and we shall not be too strong 
to deal with it even with the aid of the 5th Division. 
Mafeking meanwhile will without doubt fall ; this will free 
a considerable force of the enemy to attack Matabililand. 
Consequently, if the enemy maintain their opposition 
another division will certainly be wanted or its equivalent 
in men. I think we have enough field guns, but I should 
like 8 or 10-4.7-inch naval guns, or similar long range 
guns, on good travelling carriages. We want a mounting 
off which the gun can be lifted so as to travel, separate 
from its mounting, in a bullock cart. People here assert 
that ammunition of all sorts is being smuggled into 
Delagoa Bay. Delagoa Bay should, I think, be blockaded 
absolutely and at once ; this would be of more help to us 
than any number of divisions. 


From General Sir Redvers Buller to the Secretary of State 
for War. 
(Telegram.) 
(No. 70, cipher.) 
Frere Camp, 10th December, 1899, 11.25 a.m. 

I hope by the 1st January to have Methuen’s force 
concentrated about Naauwpoort, Warren with Division 
about Middleburg Road, and Gatacre reinforced by 2 
Cavalry regiments and 2 Brigades from Natal about 
Stormberg. I ought by the end of January, to have 
stamped out the rebellion in Cape Colony, overrun the 
Orange Free State, and be in a position to cross the Vaal 
river. I shall at that moment want the 6th Division. 
I have enough Cavalry ; I do not want more. But I do 
want mounted men, and shall increasingly want them ; 
these, however, I am able to improvise here from material 
in ape with which Cavalry are really not so 
useful. 


From the Secretary of State for War to General Sir Redvers 
Buller. 
(Telegram. ) 
(No. 47, cipher.) 
War Office, 10th December, 1899. 

Your No. 70, cipher. We have just heard of Gatacre’s 
reverse. Do you think that the 6th Division should 
alrive earlier on this account ? 


From General Sir Redvers Buller to the Secretary of State 
for War. 
(Telegram.) 
(No. 73, cipher.) 
Frere Camp, 11th December, 1899, 9.30 a.m. 

Your No. 47, cipher. The earlier the troops reach here 
the better, thereby giving us longer time to equip them 
and get them into condition ; in this respect we have been 
over hurried of late. Except in these respects Gatacre’s 
reverse does not seem to me to affect the date on which 
the 6th Division should be despatched. Of this reverse 
I have no details beyond a statement of losses. He, 
however, telegraphs from Molteno, and the inference is 
that although he will concentrate at Queenstown his 
position at Putter’s Kraal is not immediately affected. 
The reverse accordingly amounts to the loss of about 
1,000 Infantry by getting into bad country. The Derby- 
shire Regiment is due at Durban to-morrow, and that I 
am sending on to him; further, I have always looked 
forward to employing the 5th Division in the midland 
districts. Although my knowledge is imperfect I do not 
see any cause for anxiety. 


——~-— -.. 
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General Sir Redvers Buller to the Secretary of State for War. 


(Written Despatch.) 
Frere Camp, 
Sir, 12th December, 1899, 

The 13th Hussars march in here to-morrow, and the 
whole of the troops I can expect to collect for the relief 
of Ladysmith will then be here. 

I to-day moved out General Barton’s Brigade, less 4 
battalion Royal Scots Fusiliers, to a hill about 2 miles 
the Colenso side of Chieveley Station. With the Brigade 
went two Naval 4°7-in. guns and six Naval 12-prs., and I 
hope they will be able to hold some of the defences of 
Colenso. 

After a careful reconnaissance by telescope I came to 
this conclusion, that a direct assault upon the enemy’s 
position at Colenso, and result of it, would be too costly. 
The approach to the drift this side is a dead flat without 
any cover, and the enemy have a very strong position 
which they have systematically fortified just the other 
side of this drift. 

When that is passed there is a steep defile commanded 
on bothsides by high rocky hills to be ascended, and at the 
top is a very favourable position for the enemy. 1 
enclose a letter from Mr. Lang, which is really a good 
description. 

I have determined, therefore, to leave the 6th Brigade 
in position in front of Colenso, and to march on the night 
of the 13th with the whole force available to Springfield, 
force the passage of Potgieter’s Drift, and then advance 
to Ladysmith by the Acton Homes—Ladysmith road. 

It is open country to Springfield, and open country 
again about 2 miles the other side of the Tugela to Lady- 
smith ; but I shall have a train of about 400 ox-wagons, 
and shall have 4 miles of difficult country about the drift. 
The operation, therefore, is not a very pleasant one, 
but it has this great advantage, I am sure to get water ; 
on the other road the 9 miles of fighting from Colenso to 
Onderbrook would have been in a waterless country. 

I attach a state of the force here.* 

At the Cape Lord Methuen should be just attacking 
the positions about Spytfontein. He has been reinforced 
by a battery of 5-in. howitzers, and a Naval 4°7-in. gun, 
and if, as I have told him, he will simply shell one end of 
the position for some days, I have no doubt of his success. 

General French is holding his own about Naauwpoort. 
General Gatacre having tried a night attack on Stormberg, 
was misled and met with a serious reverse, losing two guns 
and nearly 800 men. 

He will be reinforced by the Derbyshire Regiment the 
moment they arrive, and I do not think the reverse he has 
suffered will compromise his position, but it will strengthen 
the hands of the disaffected in the Colony, and intensify 
the existing strain. 

I hope as soon as J am through at Ladysmith to get 
back to the old Colony, and to endeavour to deal with 
the state of rebellion now existing there. 

I should mention that, having no Cavalry bearer com- 
pany here, and no divisional field hospital, and expecting 
a severe fight at Potgieter’s Drift, which is 25 miles from 
the railway, I have organised a local bearer company of 
half whites, half natives, who will carry out any wounded, 


I have the honour to be, 
Sir, 
Your obedient Servant, 
REDvERS BULLER, 
General. 


Rosetta Station, 
Sir, 7th December, 1899. 


If the Tugela is crossed about 10 or 15 miles above 
Colenso it will be found the country is more open to get 
to Ladysmith, and there is lots of room to outflank the 
enemy, The country is also more or less flat, with odd 
kojpes from Ladysmith north-east. 

By wagon road up the Colenso road is about one of the 
strongest positions that could be got. It is three positions, 
there is only one way of getting big guns up, and that is 
by the road. I suppose there are trenches across by now; 
you cannot get on one side, it is too stony, and deep stony 
embankments. The second position isabout 1,200 yards 





* Not printed. 
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from there. There are lots of big stones as big as wool- 
sacks. The third position is almost worse ; about 3 miles 
farther on stones and trees. 

There is one old road leading from Colenso to Lady- 
smith past Pieters, stony hills and deep valleys ; you will 
also have to keep the big guns in the road for the first 5 
or 6 miles, and then you are just below Umbulwana. 

Yours obedient, 


H. Lane, 
formerly of Laing’s Nek. 


General Sir Redvers Ruller to the Secretary of State for War. 
(Written Despatch.) 
Frere Camp, Natal, 


Sir, 13th December, 1899. 

I posted a letter to you yesterday, which, I believed, 
contained my last word before my advance on Ladysmith. 

At the time of writing, I was fully impressed with the 
idea that the force under Lord Methuen was strong enough 
to overcome any opposition he might encounter. That 
hope has proved fallacious, and I heard last night that 
Lord Methuen’s attack upon the position occupied by the 
enemy near Spytfontein had failed. I may observe that 
in Natal we heard this through Reuter, via Pretoria and 
een Bay, some hours before I heard of it from the 

ape. 
_ This has altered the general situation for the worse, and, 
m my opinion, so much so, that I do not think I am 
any longer justified in proceeding with my plans for the 
relief of Ladysmith by a flank march through Springfield 
and Potgieter’s Drift. ; 

This operation involved, as was evident from the first, 
the complete abandonment of my communications, and, 
in:the event of want of success, the risk that I might share 
the fate of Sir G. White, and be cut off from Natal. 

I had considered that, with the enemy dispirited by 
the failure of their plans in the west, this risk was justi- 
fiable, but I cannot think that I ought now to take such 
a risk. From my point of view, it will be better to lose 
Ladysmith altogether than to throw open Natal to the 
enemy. : 

I have arrived at this decision with considerable doubt. 
The real fact is, the enemy have had the whip hand of us 
ever since the war began, and we have had to attack with 
inferior force their superior forces in selected positions. 

I certainly hoped to have found the relief both of Lady- 
smith and Kimberley less difficult than it has proved to 
be. I appear to have failed at Kimberley, and the under- 
taking in front of me is a very grave one. 

Whether I win or lose, I have told General Walker that 
I consider the first phase of the campaign has ended, and 
that the time has come when both in this Colony and 
Cape Colony we must select and occupy strategical posi- 
tions, and remain till winter on a policy of . defence. 
During this time we must organise and train mobile 
columns. 

I feel certain that such a policy is, and, indeed, has 
always been, the right one; the only reason I did not 
adopt it from the first was that I was, I thought, forced 
to try and relieve both Kimberley and Ladysmith. 

Lord Methuen has, it seems, failed at Kimberley ; I 
hope I shall not do the same at Ladysmith, but even if I 
do, I shall, I think, have enough troops in hand to secure 
South Natal, and to hold my communications until the 
dispositions necessary to this end can be taken. 

~ T have the honour to be, 
Sir, 
Your obedient Servant, 
Repvers BULLER, 
General. 


From General Sir Redvers Buller to the Secretary of State 


for War. 
(Telegram.) 
(No. 79, cipher.) 
Frere Camp, 13th December, 1899, 10.20 a.m. 

[ hear from Methuen that he has failed to force his way 
to Kimberley, and that he has retired to his entrench- 
ments where he can maintain himself and that he thinks 
he can keep open his communications. I have told him 
that he must either fight or withdraw to Orange River ; 
it will only be an inconvenience to lose Kimberley, but 
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it would be a disaster for his force to be cut off. Gatacres A 


misfortune and Methuen’s failure sensibly affect my 
position ; I was this day starting to march wa Springfield 
and Potgieter’s Drift, on Ladysmith. From the first it 
has been clear that as soon as I crossed the drift my com- 
munications would be quite uncovered, and the under 
taking meant in fact burning my boats, but I considered 
this action justifiable, as I hoped the news of the relief 
of Kimberley would dishearten the enemy. The reverse 
unfortunately has occurred, and I thought it too great a 
risk to make a flank march of 45 miles with an enormous 
wagon train across the front of a successful and active 
enemy, when the communications of our only effective 
force in the field would be thereby uncovered. Therefore 
to-day I am advancing to attack and try to force the direct 
road. I fully expect to be successful, but probably at 
heavy cost. From the first I have foreseen that the 
advantage gained by the enemy at the outset might only 
be recovered by our greater staying powers. If Methuen 
goes back to the Orange River the enemy probably will 
press their invasion of Cape Colony, and it will have to 
be our policy to delay the enemy and wait till winter 
comes. How much a blockade of Delagoa Bay would 
assist this policy it is not necessary for me to emphasize. 





From the Secretary of State for War to General Sir Redvers 
Buller. 

(Telegram.) 

(No. 49, cipher.) War Office, 14th December, 1899. 


Warren has been ordered by the Commander-in-Chief 
to proceed immediately upon landing to take command 
of Methuen’s force. The Commander-in-Chief considers 
it desirable to employ Methuen in future on Lines of 
Communication, but leaves his disposal to you. Gatacre 
also should in future, he thinks, be similarly employed ; 
and Tucker is being sent out, to whom, if you approve, 
you are authorised to give Gatacre’s Division. The 
latter you can meanwhile, if you think fit, withdraw, and 
you can send any good man you like to command the 
troops on the line of advance by which Gatacre was 
operating. Brigadier-General H. MacDonald is also 
being sent from India to command Highland Brigade, 
vice Wauchope. 


From the Secretary of State for War to General Sir Redvers 
Buller. 

(Telegram.) 

(No. 50, cipher.) War Office, 14th December, 1899. 


On Saturday and Sunday four battalions of the 6th 
Division sail,and the remainder follows as soon as possible ; 
the horse ships, however, will arrive about the 15th 
January. A 7th Division is being mobilised. Let me 
hear when you wish it to come ; we must deal with the 
provision of ships in time. 


From the Secretary of State for War to the General Officer 
Commanding, Cape. 

(Telegram.) 

(No. 49 A, cipher.) | War Office, 14th December, 1899. 


On arrival, Warren is to be sent immediately to assume 
command of the forces under Methuen. Buller will be 
informed of this by telegraph. 


From the General Officer Commanding-in-Chief, South 
Africa, to the Secretary of State for War. 


(Telegram.) 


(No. 0215.) Chieveley Camp, 


15th December, 1899, 6.20 p.m. 

I regret to report serious reverse. I moved in full 
strength from camp near Chieveley this morning at 4 a.m. 
There are two fordable places in the Tugela and it was 
my intention to force a passage through at one of them ; 
they are about 2 miles apart, and my intention was to 
force one or the other with one brigade supported by a 
central brigade. General Hart was to attack the left 
drift, General Hildyard the right, the main road, and 
General Lyttelton in the centre to support either. Early 
in the day I saw that General Hart would not be able to 
force a passage and directed him to withdraw Ue had, 
however, attacked with great gallantry and his leading 
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Appendix J. battalion, the Connaught Rangers, I fear, suffered a 


great deal. Colonel Brooke was severely wounded. : I 
then ordered General Hildyard to advance, which he did, 
and his leading regiment, the East Surrey, occupied 
Colenso Station and the houses near the bridge. At 
that moment I heard that the whole of the Artillery I 
had sent back to that attack, namely, the 14th and 66th 
Field Batteries and 6 Naval 12-pr. Q.F. guns, the whole 
under Colonel Long, R.A., were out of action, as it appears 
that Colonel Long in his desire to be within effective 
range, advanced without any scouts or effective Infantry 
supports close to the river. It proved to be full of the 
enemy who suddenly opened a galling fire at close range, 
killing all their horses, and the gunners were compelled 
to stand to their guns. Some of the wagon teams got 
shelter for troops in a donga, and desperate efforts were 
made to bring out the field guns, but the fire was too 
severe and only 2 were saved by Captain Schofield and 
some drivers, whose names | will furnish. Another most 
gallant attempt with 3 teams was made by an Officer 
whose name I will obtain. Of the 18 horses, 13 were 
killed, and as several of the drivers were wounded I 
would not allow another attempt. It seemed they would 
be quite useless sacrificing loss of life in gallant attempt 
to force passage unsupported by Artillery. I directed 
the troops to withdraw, which they did in good order. 
Throughout the day a considerable force of the enemy 
was pressing on my right flank, but was kept back by 
mounted men under Lord Dundonald and part of General 
Barton’s Brigade. The day was intensely hot and most 
trying to the troops whose conduct was excellent. We 
have abandoned 10 guns and lost by shell fire 1. The 
losses in General Hart’s Brigade are I fear heavy, though 
the proportion of severely wounded is I hope not large. 
The 14th and 66th Field Batteries also suffered severe 
losses. We have retired to our camp at Chieveley. 





From General Sir Redvers Buller to the Secretary of State 
for War. 

(Telegram.) 

(No. 87, cipher.) Chieveley Camp, 


15th December, 1899, 11.15 p.m. 


A serious question is raised by my failure to-day ; I 
do not now consider that I am strong enough to relieve 
Ladysmith. Colenso is a fortress, which, if not captured 
by arush could, I think, only be taken by a siege. Within 
the 8 miles from the point of attack there is no water and 
in this weather that exhausts Infantry. The place is 
fully entrenched. I do not think we saw either a gun 
or a Boer all day, but the fire brought to bear on us was 
very heavy. The Infantry were willing enough to fight 
but the intense heat absolutely exhausted them. 1 
consider I ought to let Ladysmith go and to occupy good 
position for the defence of South Natal and so let time 
help us. But I feel I ought to consult you on such a 
step. 20,000 men, I consider, faced us to-day ; both 
in arms and in position they had the advantage. They 
admit indeed that they suffered severely, but my men are 
dispirited because they have not seen a dead Boer. My 
losses have not been very heavy ; much heavier indeed 
I could have made them, but the moment I failed to get 
on the run the result would have been the same. I 
was beaten. I now feel that I cannot say that with my 
available force I can relieve Ladysmith, and I suggest 
that for me to occupy a defensive position and fight it 
out in a country better suited to our tactics is the best 
thing that I can do. 


From the Secretary of State for War to the General Officer 
Commanding, Cape. 
(Telegram.) 


(No. 51, cipher.) War Office, 15th December, 1899. 


ee Warren arrived and assumed command at Modder 
‘iver? 


From General Sir Redvers Buller to the Secretary of State 


for War. 
(Telegram.) 


(No. 90, cipher.) 


Chieveley Camp, 16th Degember, 1899, 1.25 p.m. 
Your telegram reached me too late to answer on the 
14th, but I telegraphed counter orders to the Cape. I 
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cannot agree with the Commander-in-Chief: and allow 
Methuen, who has done very well, to be superseded by 
Warren, Commander-in-Chief, comfortable at home, 
has no idea of the difficulties here. It would, I think, 
be a fatal policy to supersede every General who failed 
to succeed in every fight, but I may say that, as I myself 
have since failed, I offer no objection in my own case, if 
thought desirable. The conditions are as follows: 
the atmosphere is tropical, the sun is vertical, the country 
is waterless, the watercarts improvised at the Cape are 
leaky beyond repair, and besides, in Methuen’s case, the 
sandy dust is impregnated with salt. Accordingly you 
must camp where there is water, and water seldom is to 
be found at intervals of less than 10 miles. Infantry, 
therefore, cannot move freely more than 10 miles from 
their camp, and the heat dazes them. It is impossible 
to make accurate reconnaissances, or turning movements 
on any scale, for Infantry marching in the sun soon lose 
fighting power, while the enemy, who are all mounted, 
are always fresh. The enemy select their own positions 
and bury themselves; they are completely hidden. I 
shelled a position yesterday for over an hour, and the 
whole time we did not see anyone ; all agreed that it was 
evacuated, but in reality it was held by a thousand men. 
The Connaught Rangers advanced yesterday unopposed 
till they crossed a piece of grass which had been recently 
burned, when they came under a withering fire from 3 
sides, and yet they never saw their opponents for a 
moment. The grass was purposely burnt to give the 
range and also to show up the khaki uniform. Had it 
been winter Methuen would, I am sure, have won both 
his fights at Modder River easily, but in this midsummer 
the men get so dazed with the hot sun and the scorching 
that they have no dash left. Willing enough they may 
be, but they are physically incapacitated. I hope you will 
approve my orders to leave Methuen in command. The 
same argument applies to Gatacre. 


From General Sir Redvers Buller to the Secretary of State 
for War. 

(Telegram.) 

(No. 91, cipher.) Chieveley, 16th December, 1899. 


I feel sure from what I saw of enemy’s defences yester- 
day that we shall want 7th Division, and as rebels are 
being joined by Cape Dutch in large numbers, the sooner 
it arrives the better. Would it be possible for you to 
raise 8,000 irregulars in England, organised not in regi- 
ments but in companies of 100 each? They should be 
equipped as Mounted Infantry, be able to shoot as well as 
possible, and ride decently. I would amalgamate them 
with colonists. A party of the West Kent Yeomanry 
Cavalry are amongst the best irregulars I have here. 
Mounted men are absolutely necessary. to finish this war, 
or indeed to hold our own. Infantry cannot cover the 
distances ; with them one is always obliged to attack a 
prepared position, the very thing which ought not to be 
done, and the water difficulty is tremendous. I should 
like some Maxim-Nordenfelt 1-pr. guns, if you can get 
them, to accompany mounted troops; they are wonderful 
weapons. ‘l'he enemy yesterday used mobile 24-inch 
or 3-inch guns; they made excellent practice, and ranged 
about 8,000 yards, but luckily their shells seldom burst. 
A whole gun detachment was killed by one which did. 
This is the sort of gun we want a few of, something which 
can be taken.a march of 40 miles. Our field guns are 
excellent when they get within range, but their range is 
too short, and they are not sufficiently mobile. 


From the Secretary of State for War to General Sir Redvers 


Buller. 

(Telegram.) 
(No. 53, cipher.) War Office, 16th December, 1899.. 

The abandonment of White’s force and its consequent 
surrender is regarded by the Government as a national 
disaster of the greatest magnitude. We would urge you 
to devise another attempt to carry out its relief, not 
necessarily wa Colenso, making use of the additional men 
now arriving if you think fit. 


ROYAL COMMISSION 


From the Secretary of State for War to General Sir Redvers 
Buller. 

(Telegram.) 

{No. 54, cipher.) War Office, 16th December, 1899. 


I hope that you understand that we are greatly in 
favour of the policy indicated in your telegram No. 70, 
cipher, of raising local mounted corps, and that you are 
free to carry it out. 





From the Secretary of State for War to General Sir Redvers 
; Buller. 

(Telegram.) 

(No. 55, cipher.) War Office, 16th December, 1899. 


Four battalions of the 6th Division embark to-day and 
to-morrow, and the remaining 4 will embark next week, 
the Infantry of the 7th Division on 4th January and the 
following days. The Brigade Divisions of Field Artillery 
of both divisions will embark as soon as we can provide 
more ships. Additional Field Artillery to replace the 
Jost guns will also be sent. Will you require any more 
Artillery ? A Brigade of Cavalry, including a battery 
-of Horse Artillery, will be sent as soon as ships can be 
provided. A considerable force of Militia and of picked 
Yeomanry and Volunteers will also be sent. 


From the General Officer Commanding, Cape, to the Secre- 
tary of State for War. 

‘(Telegram.) 

(No. L 230, cipher.) | Cape Town, 16th December, 1899. 


It is intended that 10th Brigade and divisional troops 

“of the 5th Division shall be assembled at Orange River, 

and 11th Brigade at De Aar Junction. Then the former 

’ march and the latter rail to Modder River to jom Methuen, 

‘whence relief of Kimberley will be proceeded with under 
‘Warren’s orders. 


From the Secretary of State for War to General Sir Redvers 
Buller. 





Telegram.) 
(No. 56, cipher.) War Office, 17th December, 1899. 


Referring to your telegram, No. 90, cipher, you have 
authority to leave Methuen in command of his division ; 
but as Warren must direct operations on the Kimberley- 
Hopetown line, and is senior, the former must be subordin- 
-ate to him. 


From the Secretary of State for War to General Sir Redvers 
Buller. 

(Telegram.) 

(No. 57, cipher.) War Office, 18th December, 1899. 


In Natal and in Cape Colony distinct operations of very 
.great importance are now in progress. 

The prosecution of the campaign in Natal is being carried 
-on under quite unexpected difficulties, and in the opinion 
-of Her Majesty’s Government it will require your presence 
-and whole attention. 

'It has been decided by Her Majesty’s Government 
vunder these circumstances, to appoint Field-Marshal Lord 
Roberts as Commanding-in-Chief, South Africa, his Chief 
of Staff being Lord Kitchener. 


From the Secretary cf State for War to the General Officer 
Commanding-in-Chief, South Africa. 
‘(Telegram.) ~ 
(No. 59, cipher.) War Office, 18th December, 1899. 
Is it possible for you to find out from White up to what 
«date he can hold out ? 


From the General Officer Commanding, Cape, to the Secre- 
tary of State for War. 


| (Received 18th December.) 
(Telegram.) 
(No. 1, 232, cipher.) | Cape Town, 18th December, 1899. 


Your No. 51. cipher. I have to inform you that 
Warren has been stopped at De Aar Junction, and as his 


division is to proceed to Natal, he has received orders to 
‘return. 
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From General Sir Redvers Buller to the Secretary of State Appendix J.i 


for War. 
(Telegram.) 


(No. 99, cipher.) Frere Camp, 18th December, 1899. 


As there is no water at Chieveley, I have had to move 
2 brigades back to Frere, and I doubt if I can keep the 
remainder where they are now supplied with water by 
train. Warren’s division is, I hear, arriving at the Cape. 
I have telegraphed to them to come on here and have told 
White to hang on if possible. I shall now be strong enough 
to attempt Potgieter’s Drift and at the same time to hold 
the railway. Methuen is thus left ; I told him to fill up 
his supplies and get ready to hold out; [ told Methuen 
also to lay a railway loop round Cronje’s position to enable 
him to get his Infantry closer. I am frightened by the 
utter collapse of my Infantry on Friday ; on my left I 
lost nearly 300 missing, and on my right should have lost 
as many more but I and my staff rode down into the 
dongas and forced the men to get up and go home; the 
men were carrying nothing but ammunition, the retire- 
ment was perfectly orderly, there was no pursuit, and the 
enemy’s shell fire was ineffective, and they simply sat 
down dazed with the heat. By this my powers are 
limited. When, however, I get Warren’s division I shall 
try to relieve Ladysmith by short stages ; there is only 
one stretch for 10 miles without water, and rain perhaps 
may fall then ; to-day the heat is terrifying. 


From General Sir Redvers Buller to the Secretary of State 
for War. 

(Telegram.) 

(No. 101, cipher.) 


Frere Camp, 18th December, 1899, 9 a.m. 


Your No. 53, cipher. Much obliged; exactly what 
I required. I was doubtful as to what weight financial 
considerations at Kimberley should be allowed to carry. 


From General Sir Redvers Buller to the Secretary of State 
for War. 

(Telegram.) 

(No. 103, cipher.) 


Frere Camp, 18th December, 1899, 5.5 p.m. 
As to your telegram No. 56, the directions which it 
contained had already been given, but after receiving 
your No. 53, I ordered 5th Division (less two battalions 
urgently required at De Aar Junction) to Natal. 
In my estimation it is the only way by which Ladysmith 
can be saved. 


From General Sir Redvers Buller to the Secretary of State 
for War. 

(Telegram.) 

(No. 104, cipher.) 


Frere Camp, 18th December, 1899, 5.20 p.m, 
Your No. 59 cipher. White reports as follows :— 
“My supplies can be made to last longer than a month. 
The enemy are reported to.be putting dead horses in the 
Klip River, I certainly donot doso. There is an increase of 
gastric fever within thelast month, 180 cases haveoccurred. 
Get reinforcements as quick as possible, including Indians 
and enlist in both Colonies jungle men, who will form 
reconnoitring parties and can ride.’ What he means by 
jungle men I do not quite know, and I imagine Indians 
would not meet your approval.* White says he hears that 
considerable impression was made by the enemy’s losses 
on 15th. I cannot form any estimate of their losses, 
but the Colonial forces profess to know that theseamounted 
to 2,000, the information coming from Boer sources. 

To me this seems excessive. 


From General Sir Redvers.Buller to the Secretary of State 
for War. 

(Telegram.) 

(No. 110, cipher.) 


Frere Camp, 21st December, 1899, 11.55 a.m. 
White on being informed that I had sent for the 5th 
Division replied as follows :—‘‘ I received your message, 
and was delighted to get it. For 6 weeks I have provisions 


See SE 


* Sir George White explained in his evidence (14884) that the expression, as telegraphed by him, was “enlist every man 
in both colonies who will serve and ean ride.” 
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for the troops, and I am confident that I shall hold this 
place for that time ; but bombardment steadily becomes 
more trying. This morning one shell caused 22 casualties; 
dysentry and enteritis are very rapidly increasing. For 
3 weeks I can get on well, and even keep the horses moder- 
ately fit, if you desire to wait for time. It is worth 
waiting a little to enable you to dominate and overwhelm 
the enemy’s guns. You should bring every heavy naval 
or other gun you can get hold of. In regard to occupying 
a position near the Tugela, from which you can maintain 
a continued attack, water will be a difficulty. Do you 
think that you can arrange reservoirs, pumping stations 
or pipes?” 4 

This season the drought is severe. I will try all that 
I can do, but my transport difficulties are very great. 


From Field-Marshal Lord ae to General Sir Redvers 
Buller. 
(Telegram.) War Office, 28rd December, 1899. 


To carry out the original plan of campaign and advance 
through the Orange Free State in force appears to me 
to be the best way of co-operating with you when I arrive 
in South Africa. This will be facilitated by the following 
expression of my opinions :—I imagine from what I 
learn here that you are only waiting for reinforcements 
sufficient to enable you to hold at or near Chieveley 
an entrenched camp, and with the rest of the troops 
to turn the strong position which the enemy hold on the 
Tugela. The situation will have sensibly improved if 
you succeed, and I think it would then be advisable to 
evacuate Ladysmith and hold the line of the Tugela 
until the general advance is made. What troops could 
you spare on completing this operation? So also if 
Methuen releases Kimberley, I think he ought to fall back 
on the Orange River for a concentration in force on that 
line prior to advancing on Bloemfontein. We should 
never lose sight of the importance: of concentrating all 
the available forces in Cape Colony for this object; a 
very small increase to the garrison and a certain amount 
of ammunition and food would, judging from what has 
happened there since the war began, make Kimberley 
thoroughly secure. If you would let me have a statement 
of your views on the general situation, to meet me on 
my arrival at Cape Town, I should be greatly obliged, 
and also of the strength and disposition of the forces in 
South Africa, and especially of the capacity and readiness 
for service of the land transport, on which we mainly 
depend for a rapid advance into the Transvaal in sufficient 
strength. 


From General Sir Redvers Buller to the Secretary of Stute 
for War. 

(Telegram.) 

(No. 115, cipher.) 


Frere Camp, 23rd December, 1899, 4.30 p.m. 

The line from De Aar Junction to Modder River appears 
to me practically safe, z.e., the troops on it are enough to 
cover it. Walker has been instructed by me to commence 
a branch line from north of Honeynest Kloof to Jacobsdal, 
Methuen being strong enough to hold railhead at the River 
Modder, and to cover the construction of the line. He 
will cut Cronje’s communications at Jacobsdal, and, I 
expect, frighten him out of Spytfontein, and at the same 
time will threaten Bloemfontein seriously. Further, 
when the 6th Division arrives Jacobsdal will form an 
effective base, and I should propose that the new line be 
continued to Bloemfontein. This, I think, will not be an 
expensive line to make, and will be of great strategic 
advantage; but as Lord Roberts is to fight this plan of 
campaign, I think he should, if he has not already started, 
exercise the right of veto. I am sure that this plan will, 
even more quickly than a direct attackon Burghersdorp, 
re-act on Cape Colony and disloyal Dutch. 


eee ees 


From General Sir Redvers Buller to the Secretary of State 
for War. 
(Telegram.) 
(No. 149, cipher.) 
Frere Camp, 9th January, 1900, 11.50 a.m. 

_From two distinct and sepayate sources I have been 
given a statement of the numbers which the State Secre- 
tary relied on being able to put into the field, viz., Trans- 
vaal, 85,000 ; Orange Free State, 25,000 ; Natal, 5,000 ; 
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Cape Colony, 30,000; total, 145,000. My informants 
believe that, excepting Orange Free State, which only 
provided 20,000, and Cape Colony, which up to date has 
not provided more than 10,000, these numbers have been 
realisea, and there are now in the field at least 120,000 
men. There are about 46,000 in Natal and on its borders. 
So far as I can calculate, the Burghers’ lists in Transvaal 
have been without doubt falsified for years to conceal the 
numbers. Further, foreign mercenaries to a much larger 
extent than we were led to expect have been brought 
into the field. 


From the Secretary of State for War to Field-Marshat 
Lord Roberts. 


(Telegram.) 
(No. 80, cipher.) War Office, 9th January, 1900. 


Please let us know what you think about further 
reinforcements as soon as you have thoroughly examined 
the situation. We have arranged for the following rein- 
forcements in addition to the 7th Division, viz. :— 

1. Four Brigade Divisions, Field Artillery, em- 
barking as soon after the 20th January as. 
possible. 

2. One Volunteer company for each Line battalion, 
amounting in all to about 7,000. 

3. The City of London Regiment of Volunteers and 
the battery of the Honourable Artillery Com- 
pany. 

4, One Field Artillery battery of Volunteers from 

Elswick. 

5. Colonial contingents, inclusive of 4 Artillery bat- 
teries, mostly mounted, and amounting in all 
probably to about 3,000. 

6. Seven Militia battalions. 

Of these some have already started. As to the Imperial 
Yeomanry it is not yet possible to say what number will 
be raised, but 4,000 at least will probably be the total, 
and the material, though raw, is good. We have also. 
mobilised a Cavalry Brigade which could embark at once ; 
if, however, it is sent, only the remainder of the House- 
hold Cavalry and 5 Line regiments will be left at home. 
Do you wish to have it? We are also mobilising the- 
8th Division, which could begin to embark about the 20th 
February, but if it goes there will only be 7 Infantry 
battalions left, and unless the 8th Division is urgently 
required this reduction of the Home garrison does not 
appear desirable in view of the general outlook. It might 
answer your purpose if we sent for the lines of communica- 
tion 8 or more Militia battalions instead. 


eee 


From the Secretary of State for War to General Sir Redvers 
Buller. 


(Telegram.) 
(No. 81, cipher.) War Office, 10th January, 1900. 
Your information as to numbers must, we think, be 
incorrect, as the total population of both sexes before the 
war was only 90,000, and at the Presidential election less 
than 25,000 burghers from 16 upwards voted. The 
difficulty, however, of the situation is fully recognised 
by us. 


From Field-Marshal Lord Roberts to the Secretary of State 
for War. 
(Telegram.) 
(No. 6, cipher.) 
Cape Town, 12th January, 1900, 10.45 p.m. 

Your No. 80, cipher. My views on the general situation 
in South Africa are as follows :—Throughout the Colony 
the feeling of unrest is perbaps not so acute as it was 
three veeks ago, probably because the enemy seem unable 
to take advantage of the reverses we then suffered. Of 
our ultimate success the loyal Colonists are as confident 
as ever, and the desire for peace in some of the pro-Boer 
newspapers is pronounced. 

Buller’s calculation of the numbers of the enemy im 
the fietd, is, as far as I can gather from information supplied 
by the Governor, correct as regards the Cape Colony, 
Natal, and Orange Free State, viz., 10,000, 5,000, and 
20,000 respectively. It seems, however, impossible that 


more than 40,000 could have been contributed by the 
Transvaal. A total of about 75,000 Burghers and Boers 
would be thus reached, to which any outsiders, who may 
have joined them, must be added, and putting this number 
at 5,000, then not more than 80,000 could, at any time, 
have been opposed to us. It would have been very 
difficult, if not impossible, to have prevented the Boers 
at the commencement of the war overrunning the whole 
country, if the larger numbers stated by Buller had been 
available, as we had not more than 20,000 to oppose 
them in all South Africa. 

The Cape Colony is the only remaining local recruiting 
ground from which at least 10,000 more men might be 
drawn. After consulting the Governor I am, to reassure 
the people, sending to those districts, to which rebellion 
is most likely to spread, the whole 6th Division. Yester- 
day 3 battalions left this place for Port Elizabeth, and 
will go from there to Naauwpoort by rail. As to reinforce- 
ments that may be required, I am a little diffident about 
giving a definite opinion until matters still further develop, 
and the result is known of Buller’s operation to relieve 
Ladysmith. I trust that if White and Buller succeed, 
without very heavy losses, in joining hands, it will not 
be necessary to send the 8th Division or another brigade 
of Cavalry. For the lines of communication I shall 
require 8 Militia battalions in addition to the 7 alread 
detailed, but I should prefer 13 Militia battalions, and, 
if Lord Cromer agrees, the 2 Highland battalions, which 
are now in Egpyt, 2 of the Militia battalions, to be sent 
here, taking the places of the latter. I hope, with the 
Regular Forces already under orders, the 4,000 Imperial 
Yeomanry, and the Volunteer battalion, and the Colonial 
details referred to in your telegram, that the force in 
South Africa will be sufficient, and am most reluctant to 
. request the despatch of more troops from home. 


— 


From General Sir Redvers Buller to the Secretary of State 
for War. 


(Telegram.) 
(No. 154, cipher.) 


Spearman’s Camp, 13th January, 1900, 1.55 p.m. 

The following is the situation here :—The river looked 
at from the south forms deep doubles. At the apex of 
one re-entering bend is Potgieter’s Drift. The Boer 
position lies 6,000 yards off across the two salients, having 
command of from 200 to 500 feet ; the intervening plain 
is without cover and flat ; the enemy’s flanks are unassail- 
able ; their defences are in two and three lines, the second 
dine being out of sight of the plain with 8 guns. This 
position I do not think we can force. On the 14th we 
shall be concentrated here with 10 days’ supplies, which 
I am unable to increase. My force consists of 5 Brigades, 
less 1 battalion ; 42 guns, Field Artillery ; 1 howitzer 
battery ; 6 Naval 12-pr., and 2 guns, 4.7-in. I propose 
that Warren—taking 36 guns, Field Artillery ; 3 Brigades, 
and 1,500 mounted men—shall cross 5 miles to the west 
at Trichard’s Drift; the mountain which forms right 
flank of enemy’s defence will be turned by his advance, 
while we do the best we can here with 1 Brigade and 3 
battalions, howitzer battery and Naval guns. He agrees 
to this, but as he can only take supplies for 3 days, and 
will have to march not less than 15 miles from the river, 
and as he will have difficulty in obtaining water, the 
operation is undoubtedly risky. But this is the only 
possible chance for Ladysmith, where supplies running 
short, and the sick list is already over 2,000. 


From Field-Marshal Lord Roberts to the Secretary of State 


for War. 
(Telegram.) 
(No. 47, cipher.) 


Cape Town, 26th January, 1900, 10.5 a.m. 
The reverse in Natal is most unfortunate, especially 
as I cannot possibly for another 10 days enter the Orange 
Free State. The collection of carriages is being pushed 
on with all speed, and, I trust, when I do start, I shall have 
sufficient to enable the force to strike the railway at 
Springfontein or thereabouts. 
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The enemy will be compelled by my being there to Appendix J. 


evacuate their positions at Burghersdorp and Colesberg. 
For the construction of temporary bridges at Norval’s Pont 
Bridge and Bethulie Railway Bridge, and also for the rapid 
reconstruction of the 2 permanent railway bridges, 
materials are allready. I trust the move towards Bloem- 
fontein will necessitate the enemy lessening their hold 
on the Modder River and Natal. 


From the Commander-in-Chief to GeneralSir Redvers Buller. 


(Telegram.) 
(No. 97, cipher.) 
War Office, 26th January, 1900. 

Would it not be feasible, in case you should think it 
possible that your next endeavour to relieve Ladysmith 
may not be successful, for White to break out at night 
with all his mounted men, and as many others as he could 
carry in carts, together with some of his guns at any rate, 
and cross the Tugela River? The most likely moment 
for this endeavour would seem to be when you were 
engaged on the Tugela River, or immediately after, if you 
did not have decisive success. I am authorised by the 
Secretary of State for War to say that the Government is 
quite prepared to give you every support if you adopt 
this suggestion ; but please understand that no restraint 
is placed on your entire freedom of decision. 


From Field-Marshal Lord Roberts to the Secretary of State 
for War. 

(Telegram.) 

(No. 52, cipher.) 


»Cape Town, 27th January, 1900, 3.10 p.m. 
Your No. 98, cipher. The following has been sent to 
Buller :-— 

“T should be glad to have the earliest information of 
the reply you propose to send to Commander-in-Chief. 
It seems to me that White’s action depends entirely upan 
the time he can hold out; the longer he can do so, the 
greater my chance of affording help from this side. 

“If White could possibly hold out until the end of the 
month, instead of 15th February named by him as the 
latest date, I should hope to be able to give him and you 
material assistance. By the latter date I ought to have 
relieved Kimberley and be near Bloemfontein. 

‘* The hostile pressure in Natal will probably be relieved 
by the fact of my threatening Bloemfontein, and thus 
enable Ladysmith to be relieved even before the end of 
February. 

“Tt would be a desperate venture for White to break 
out, and it would be a severe blow to our prestige through- 
out South Africa, and would in no small degree embarrass 
our future operations should he abandon the position he 
has so long defended and the sick and wounded.” 


From General Sir Redvers Buller to the Commander-in-Chief. 
(Telegram.) 
(No. 171, cipher.) 


Spearman’s Camp, 27th January, 1900, 7.5 p.m. 

Your No. 97, cipher. Many thanks. It has been one 
of my great difticulties that White has all along stated 
that he could help me very little, as when I originally 
planned his relief I fully expected to be met half way. I 
fear that it would scarcely be possible for him to break 
out, and I imagine that his horses, if not eaten, are starved, 
as he has had to feed his slaughter oxen on their food. 
Luck is dead against me, this last time cruelly so, but the 
enemy had 16,000 against me, or not less than the force 
that I could put into the field. 

The fact is that two set battles are required to relieve 
White. I have always thought I could make a certainty 
of the first, but have been defeated. I am stopped by 
the necessity for the second. If, for example, I succeed 
here and then fail at Roode Poort, I shall be left with a 
demoralized force, short of water, perhaps 3,000 wounded, 
and 16 miles from anywhere. Our Officers expose them- 
selves so unnecessarily that one loses them, and then the 
battalion is thereby demoralized. In a couple of days, 
however, I shall wire fuller particulars. 
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From the Commander in-Chief to General Sir Redvers Buller. 
(Telegram.) 


ipher. 

ee cry War Office, 27th January, 1900. 

It is possible that my telegram of yesterday might be 
misinterpreted. Please understand that it is not intended 
to suggest that it is the best course for White to cut his 
way out. On the contrary, it 1s only when all the ex- 
pedients for extricating him have failed that this plan, if 
practicable at all, should be adopted. The telegram, 
however, had better be considered as cancelled in view of 
Lord Roberts’ subsequent communication to you. 


From Field-Marshal Lord Roberts to the Secretary of State 
for War. 

(Telegram. ) 

(No. 72, cipher.) Cape Town, 30th January, 1900. 


Your No. 99, cipher. Less uneasiness than I had 
anticipated has arisen in Cape Colony, in consequence of 
Buller’s check on the Tugela. He now proposes a second 
attempt which will, I trust, succeed. Should it fail, I 
think it would be inadvisable to reduce the Natal garrison, 
as we must continue to do our utmost to prevent Lady- 
smith from falling intoenemy’s hands. White says that by 
eating his horses, he can hold out 6 weeks longer, and 
still have guns efficiently horsed, and about’ 1,000 mounted 
troops available ; the amount of assistance I can afford, 
in the event of another failure, must depend on the result 
of my operations for relief of Kimberley. Instead of 
leaving to-day, as stated in my No. 53 cipher, I have 
postponed my departure from Cape Town for about a 
week. I shall thus be enabled to collect on Modder River 
a larger force than I at first anticipated. After relieving 
Kimberley, my movements must depend on the situation 
as it then presents itself ; but should such a plan appear 
feasible, I should make straight for Bloemfontein. 


From Field-Marshal Lord Roberts to the Secretary of State 
for War. 
(Telegram.) 
(No. 74, cipher.) . 
Cape Town, 30th January, 1900, 11.20 p.m. 

Following received from Buller, Spearman’s Camp, 
29th January :— 

“For next try to relieve Ladysmith my plan is to cross 
the Tugela River three times, and using a new drift just 
discovered, to turn the Spion Kop position by the east. 
The discovery of this drift makes all the difference by 
enabling me to reach a position which I had hitherto 
considered inaccessible. I am only waiting for the Horse 
Artillery battery from India, and if it arrives, I hope to 
attack on Wednesday at 4 p.m. without fail. The Lady- 
smith death-rate is now 8 to 10 a day, and their hospital 
stores have run out, so delay is objectionable. 

‘This time I feel fairly confident of success, as I believe 
the enemy are very disheartened after their severe lesson 
last week, while we are all right. It is never safe to 
attempt to prophesy, but so far as my exertions can, 
humanly speaking, conduce to the desired end, I think I 
can promise you that I shall in no case compromise my 
force. 

“In reply to your enquiries, when Woodgate was 
wounded, command on Spion Kop devolved upon Colonel 
Crofton, Royal Lancaster Regiment. By misinterpreting 
orders, he was superseded by Colonel Thorneycroft, and 
the latter ordered, the retirement from the hill after night- 
fall, exercising in my opinion, a wise discretion, under the 
circumstances.” 


From Field-Marshal Lord Roberts to the Secretary of State 
for War. 
(Telegram.) 
(No. 121, cipher.) 
Cape Town, 6th February 1900, 

Following received from Buller :— 

“I have pierced the enemy’s lines after a fight lasting 
all of yesterday, without many casualties, and I now hold 
the hill which divides their position, and which will 
give me access to Ladysmith plain if I can advance. I 
shall then be 10 mules from White, while the enemy will 
have only one place beyond to stand. I must, however, 


6.30 p.m. 
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drive back enemy either on my right or left to get my 
artillery and stores on to the plain. This operation will cost. 
from 2,000 to 3,000men,and I am hopeful but not confident 
of success. Do you think the chance of relieving Lady- 
smith worth the risk, and how would such a loss affect. 
your plans? This is the only possible way of relieving 
Ladysmith, and I know of no other if I give up this.” 

The following is my reply to Buller :-— ‘ 


Ladysmith must be relieved even at the loss you expect. 
T should certainly persevere, and my hope is that enemy will 
be so severely punished as to enable you to withdraw 
White’s garrison without great difficulty. Let troops: 
know that in their hands is the honour of the Empire, and 
that of their success I have no possible doubt. 


From Field-Marshal Lord Roberts to the 
for War. 


(Telegram.) Head-quarters, Modder, 
(No. 136, cipher.) 10th February 1900, 12.55 p.m. 


Following received from Buller, from Springfield, 9th: 
February (No. 193, cipher) :-— . 

“The operations of the past three weeks have borne- 
in upon me the fact that I had seriously miscalculated 
the retentive power of the Ladysmith garrison. I now 
find the enemy can practically neglect that and turn their- 
whole force on me. I am not consequently strong enough: 
to relieve Ladysmith. If you could send me reinforce-. 
ments, and if White could hold out until they arrive,. 
I think it might be done; but with a single column I 
believe it to be almost an impossibility. I shall continue 
attacking it, as it keeps the enemy off Ladysmith, but 
I think the prospects of success are very small. Can you 
send me the other half batteries of 5-inch guns. I have: 
two here, and should like the full batteries available.” 

Following received this morning, dated 9th (No. 195,. 
cipher) :— 

“Tt is right you should know that, in my opinion, the- 
fate of Ladysmith is only a question of days, unless I am 
very considerably reinforced. Where I go the enemy can 
anticipate me in superior force. I turned yesterday from. 
Vaal Krantz, and am moving towards Colenso; the 
enemy have left Vaal Krantz and are now at Colenso. 
They doin six hours and seven miles what takes me three. 
days and 26 miles. When I said that I should try and 
save Ladysmith the 5th Division had arrived at the Cape, 
and the 6th and 7th were likely to come and were expected. 
to be at my disposal ; but two days after you were ap- 
pointed, and directed that all troops arriving after that. 
date were to be kept at Cape. [I understand from you that: 
you expect to occupy Bloemfontein by end of February, 
and so relieve the pressure on Ladysmith. I hope the. 
forecast will prove correct, but I cannot help feeling that: 
to relieve Ladysmith as it is for such a chance is a great. 
risk, and it is right I should say so. As for myself, I am. 
doing all I can, and certainly have reason to think that [ 
retain the confidence of all who know my difficulties ; but 
if it is thought anyone else can do better, I would far rather 
be sacrificed than run the risk of losing Ladysmith. I 
should like you to forward this to the Secretary of State.”? 


Secretary of State: 


From Field-Marshal Lord [Roberts to the Secretary of State 
for War. 


Modder River; — 
10th February, 1900, 8.15 p.m. 


Following is copy of a telegram I have sent to General 
Buller :— 

‘Your cipher telegrams No. 193 and No. 195 of 9th: 
February open out such a large question that it seems. 
necessary to recall what has taken place since my appoint- 
ment to the chief command in South Africa. My views on. 
the general military situation were communicated to you 
in my cipher telegrams, No. 1, dated London, 23rd 
December, and No. 3, dated Madeira, 26th December,. 
in the first of which I pointed out the importance of 
concentrating all our available forces in Cape Colony, with 
the object of advancing on Bloemfontein, and in the second 
informed you that pending the landing in Cape Colony 
of the 6th Division the status quo in Natal did not appear 
altogether disadvantageous. On my arrival at Cape 
Town on 10th January, you did not ask for further rein- 


(Telegram.) 
(No. 141, cipher.) 
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foreements. In your telegram No. 157, cipher, dated 
15th January, you informed me that you had collected 
stores more quickly than you had anticipated and were 
concentrating your troops for an advance, adding that you 
would probably be unaided as White had told you to ex- 
pect very little help from him. 

“Tn your cipher telegram, 158, dated 17th January, 
you repeated a message from White reporting that his 
force was much played out, and suggesting that you 
might apply for more troops if you felt any serious doubt 
of being able to get through to Ladysmith. On this you 
remarked that you questioned if you could do better with a 
larger force, the difficulties of supplies on the Tugela river 
without roads being enormous. You reported your 
withdrawal from Spion Kop in your cipher telegram 
No. 169, dated 25th January, to which I replied in my 
telegram, No. 26, dated 26th January. In this I informed 
you of my intention to collect sutficient transport and 
invade the Orange Free State early in February, and I 
suggested that you should postpone further attempts 
to relieve Ladysmith until the effect of the operations 
which I contemplated had become apparent. On 28th 
January, in your cipher telegram No. 179, you repeated a 
message of the same date from White in reply to a question 
form me in which he stated he could hold out for 
six weeks longer. Even then you did not ask for rein- 
forcements, and as you disregarded my suggestion that 
you should act on the defensive until I had time to lessen 
the hostile pressure in Natal by advancing on the Orange 
Free State, the natural conclusion to be drawn was that 
you felt yourself strong enough, with the troops at your 
disposal, to make a further attempt to relieve iadysmith. 
As for your remarks about the 6th and 7th Divisions, 
it is true that had you been holding chief command in 
South Africa you could have diverted them to Natal, but 
their original destination was Cape Colony, and, though 
you knew that I proposed to employ them in that Colony, 
you did not ask for their services, nor did you leave any- 
thing on record showing that you wanted their services. 
From the foregoing references, it will be seen that by the 
middle of January you were acquainted with White’s 
position, resources and inability to afford you material 
assistance, and that on 26th January I gave you specific 
information of my intentions, which involved the employ- 
ment in offensive field operations of every soldier in Cape 
Colony that could be spared from defence duty within 
the Colony. . It will also be seen that, from the date of my 
assuming chief command until yesterday, I have had no 
reason to suppose that you considered reinforcements 
necessary for the relief of Ladysmith. Sending you large 
reinforcements now would entail the abandonment of 
the plan of operation, the object of which was explained to 
you on 27th January, and in the prosecution of which 
I am convinced lies our best chance of success both in 
Natal and on the North of Cape Colony. Such a course 
would involve endless confusion and protracted delay, 
and as Cape Colony is weakly held, might not improbably 
lead to a general rising of the disaffected Dutch population. 
I must therefore request that while maintaining a bold 
front, you will act strictly on the defensive, until I have 
time to see whether the operation I am undertaking pro- 
duces the effect I hope for. The repeated loss of men on 
the Tugela river without satisfactory result is that which 
our small army cannot aim at. I will gladly meet your 
wishes as regards the remaining half batteries of 5-inch 
guns, but Ican do nothing more. Your two telegrams 
under reply, and my answer to them are being repeated 
to the Secretary of State for War.” 


From Field-Marshal Lord Roberts to the Secretary of State 
for War. 


(Telegram. ) Modder River, 12th February, 1900. 


Following sent to Buller to-day, priority C 93, cipher, 
llth February :— 


“In continuation of my cipher telegram No. 141 of 
yesterday, and with reference to your telegram No. 195 of 
9th instant, in which you give it as your opinion that fate 
of Ladysmith is on!y question of days, unless you are very 
considerably reinforced, I should like to have the views of 
your second in command on this question, which is one of 
such vital importance to our position in South Africa, 
that it is very necessary ] should know whiether Sir Charles 
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Warren shares your views. Show him all your and my A prendix I. 


telegrams on this subject, also White's telegram of 28th 
January to me, in which he states he could hold out until 
middle of March. I wish also to know why, as stated in 
your telegram No. 169 of 25th January, you considered it 
necessary to take command of operations which resulted in 
withdrawal from Spion Kop. Please send very early 
replies to both these questions.” 


From Field-Marshal Lord Roberts to the Secretary of State 
for War. 


Enslin, 
14th February, 1900, 7.55 p.m. 


dated Chieveley, 


(Telegram.) 
(No.152, cipher.) 


Following received from Buller, 
13th February :— 


“‘T have received following from General Warren :— 
‘Secret. With reference to Field-Marshal Lord Roberts’ 
question of 11th February, No. C 93, as to whether I share 
your views expressed in your telegram No. 195 of 9th 
February, the matter involves an immense number of 
considerations and investigation of details on which I may 
or may not share your views, but on the main and impor- 
tant subjects I think that my views closely coincide with 
yours, as follows :— 


*** A —In my estimation the force now in Natal is not 
sufficiently strong to effectually relieve Ladysmith if the 
Boers have long-range guns well directed, with good shells, 
except by getting hold of some position where we are able 
to get our artillery to pound away at the Boers in their 
trenches, and then worry and harry till they are tired out. 


* * B.—I consider that an attack on Bloemfontein and 
the occupation of the Orange Free State would materially 
assist in relief of Ladysmith by drawing off the Orange 
Free State Boers, because, immediately the Orange Free 
State is declared British territory, the Orange Free State 
Boers in Natal must either return home or lose their farms. 


** * OJ agree with you and General White that it would 
be fatal to Ladysmith merely to remain on the defensive 
until operations are carried out in Orange Free State. I 
consider that the General Officer Commanding, Natal, 
is bound to continue closely attacking the Boers, even 
though he should know that he cannot effect relief of 
Ladysmith, by doing so, arranging, of course, that it may 
be done with as little loss of life as possible. 


““*T) General White first stated that Ladysmith could 
only hold out to 15th February, but can now hold out to 
15th March. This gives us nearly a month more. I 
consider that 10,000 would be much more effectually 
employed in Orange Free State and Transvaal in giving 
assistance to Ladysmith ; at the same time am of opinion 
that the Natal force is just so weak, without its proper 
complement of artillery, as to act with difficulty against: 
positions held by the Boers, which are practically forts 
with fortifications. On the whole, I think that the most. 
effectual arrangement is for the force here, kept up by 
drafts to full strength, to pound away with their artillery 
and hang on, and to worry the Boers to the utmost while a 
rapid advance is made on Bloemfontein, with the object of 
occupying Harrismith and Van Reenan’s Passes, and at the 
same time for a proclamation to be issued stating that the 
Orange Free State is British territory, and must call on. 
the Boers to return home or lose their farms. 


*** You have shown me your proposals as to 
attacking Hlangwane, near Colenso. I think that this will 
much assist General White, and that if sufficient long- 
range guns can be got up, it is possible that the Boers may 
be worried by artillery until a passage is forced through to- 
Ladysmith; at any rate, it is necessary constantly to 
pound away to keep the Boers off Ladysmith until they 
are drawn off by Lord Roberts’ advance. The only point 
I would suggest is that, when a frontal attack is necessary, 
it should be done, if it is practicable, by sappers, so as to 
save life; but I have not met with a place in the recent 
operations where a sapper would be useful, as the Boers 
dread being killed in anything like equal proportion to our 
men. There are a considerable number of minor points 
I should touch on, but these five, A, B, C, D, E, are the 
most essential.’ 

** My reply will be sent later.” 


4L 
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From Field-Marshal Lord Roberts to the Secretary of State 
for War. 


Telegram.) Waterval Drift, 
ft 750, cipher.) 14th February, 1900, 8.15 p.m. 


Following received from Buller, Chieveley Camp, 12th 


February :— yen 

“ Your résumé of telegrams is quite correct, except that 
you have omitted your answer of 16th January to mine 
of 13th and 15th, which you quote. In it you said : 
‘T am concerned to hear you can expect very little help 
from White, as that is the sole chance of Ladysmith being 
relieved.’ I took the words ‘sole chance’ as a definite 
intimation that I was not to ask for reinforcements, and I 
should not have done so now had it not been represented 
to me that I ought to tell you did not think I was strong 
enough to save Ladysmith unless reinforced. But pray 
do not think I wish to laymy troubles on you. I quite 
admit that I miscalculated the retentive powers of General 
White’s force. I thought he would hold at least. 10,000 
men off me; I doubt if he keeps 2,000, and I underrated 
the difficulty of the country. I donot know your plans or 
where your troops are, and the last thing I wish to do is to 
involve your plan in confusion. J merely state the facts 
that I think Ladysmith is in danger, and that] find myself 
too weak to relieve it; but as you value the safety of 
Ladysmith, do not tell me to remain on the defensive. 
To do that means to leave the whole Boer force free to 
attack Ladysmith. General White. has. repeatedly 
telegraphed, ‘I trust sickness amongst Boers preventing 
them throwing their strength on me,’ and, again, ‘ the 
closer to Ladysmith you can establish yourself the better 
chance we should have.’ [ feel sure this is right policy, 
and I hope you will not say I am to rest supine and leave 
Ladysmith alone. During the late operations I am confi- 
dent that the Boer force has been reduced by two men to 
every one I have lost, and for 3 weeks our operations have 
practically caused the cessation of ‘the bombardment of 
Ladysmith. AsI have before said, I shall do allI can and 
rely on it that I will not compromise any force. Perhaps 
you will repeat this to the Secretary of State also to com- 
plete the series.” 


My telegram quoted was as follows :— 


“TI am concerned to hear you can expect very little help 
from White. As that is the sole chance of Ladysmith being 
relieved, surely he must make an effort to co-operate with 
Warren as he approaches Ladysmith. It is, I am sure, 
needless for me to urge importance of there being no 
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delay on the road; rapidity and quickness of movement is 
everything against an enemy so skilful in strengthening 
their defensive positions.” 


From Field-Marshal Lord Roberts to the Secretary of State 
for War. 


(Telegram. ) Waterval Drift, 15th February, 1900. 


The following is a repetition of my telegram to General 
Buller :— 


“No. 156, cipher. Your telegrams No. 198 of 12th 
February and No. 200 of 13th February. My reason for 
asking you to maintain strictly defensive attitude while 
still showing bold front was because you informed me that 
you felt yourself too weak to relieve Ladysmith without 
reinforcement, and considered its fall merely a question of 
days. As I amunable tospare reinforcements for Natal, 
it appears to me to involve useless waste of life for you to 
again undertake an enterprise which you regarded as hope- 
less until it could be seen whether my operation in Orange 
Free State would lessen forces opposed to you and make 
your task easier. At the same time I have no wish that 
you should adhere to a passive defence, provided that care 
is taken to avoid complications which may result in heavy 
loss of life. Subject to this condition I abundantly agree 
that the more you can harass the Boers the better. I 
therefore leave it to you to do what you think best, and 
rely on your assurance that you will not compromise your 
force. My force is at present operating in angle of Modder 
and Riet rivers, and] hope to be able torelieve Kimberley 
within a few days. My intention then is tomarch towards 
Bloemfontein. As regards Warren’s telegram, I am glad 
to find that his views coincide in the main with yours, and 
also that he agrees with me in thinking that a rapid ad- 
vance on Bloemfontein will materially assist in relieving 
Ladysmith by. causing many of the inhabitants of Orange 
Free State to return to their farms. You have not 
correctly quoted my telegram No. 16, cipher, of 16th 
January, which runs as follows :—‘I am concerned to hear 
you can expect very little help from White. As thisis the 
sole chance of Ladysmith being relieved, surely he must 
make an effort to co-operate with Warren ashe approaches 
Ladysmith. It is, I am sure, needless for me to urge the 
importance of there being no delay on the road; rapidity 
of movement is everything against an enemy so skilful in 
strengthening defensive positions.’ The words ‘sole 
cement refer to your operations alone, not to White's 

elp.”? 
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LaDYsMITH SIEGE CoRRESPONDENCE BETWEEN NovEMBER 26th, 1899, AND FEBRUARY 28th, 1900, AS ‘SUPPLIED 
BY THE WAR Orrice ro THE RoyaL ComMIssIoN. 


is -o 





(See Questions 14688 to 14962.) 





| No. 1. 
From General Sir G. White to General Clery. 


No. 18 P, 26th November. My supply of hay will only 
last, at reduced ration, till about 20th December. Other 
supplies ample, but gun ammunition running low. When 
you are ready to cross Tugela, I propose to create diversion 
by fighting towards Onderbrook Hotel. Enemy has en- 
trenched positions commanding this route, and we should 
attack on same date. What force can you advance 
with? Give details. May I reckon on 12th or 18th 
from Colenso or other point on Tugela. Report Buller’s 
movements and situation, Kimberley and Mafeking. 


! No, 2. 
From General Sir G. White to General Clery. 


No. 19 P, 27th November. Received your No. 5M, 
21st November, and Campbell’s, 25th November. Runners 
report, verbally, successful action, Mooi River and 
advance to Frere. Best congratulations. Two or three 
thousand Boers moved past Ladysmith to-day from 
south, believed returning Orange Free State, part by 
Drakensberg, part by rail through Transvaal. Propose 
to try and break gap in investment line through which 
my mounted troops can harass these movements and 
shall be glad of your early co-operation. Natives report 
Commandant, South African Republic, returned here 
yesterday. To avoid loss Officers should dress like men 
and carry rifles. Repeat General Buller. 


No. 3. 
From General Sir R. Builer to General Sir G. White. 


Maritzburg, 29th November, No. 47, cipher. I am 
organising relief force, and only waiting for artillery. 
Have driven enemy north of Tugela River. Small force 
at Weenen; they have destroyed bridges at Colenso. 
Look out at night in two or three days’ time for search- 
light about Highlands. Methuen is at Modder River, 
en route for Kimberley, having defeated enemy in three 
battles, in last of which they were 8,000 strong and 
entrenched, under command of Cronje. Adverting to 
affairs in Europe, no chance of intervention. If you hear 
me attacking, join in if you can. I do not yet know 
which way I will come. How much longer could you 
hold out? 


No. 4. 
From General Sir G. White to General Sir R. Buller. 


No. 20P, 30th November. Flashing signals clouds 
seen last night for first time. Following portion only 
read :—‘‘I do not yet know which way I will come. 
How much longer could you hold out? From Maritzburg. 
from Buller.’ Commencement of message and date 
not read. Situation here unchanged ; but enemy still 
mounting additional guns against some of our essential 
positions. I have provisions for 70 days, and believe J 
can defend Ladysmith while they last. Hay or grazing is 
a difficulty ; 1 have 35 days’ supply of this at reduced 
ration. Small-arm ammunition, 54 million ; 15-pr. guns, 
250 rounds per gun ; 4°7-inch naval guns, 170 rounds per 
gun; 12-pr. naval guns, 270 rounds per gun; 6°3 inch 
howitzer, 430 rounds per gun. Enemy learns every plan 
of operations I form, and I cannot discover source. I 
have locked up or banished every suspect, but still have 
undoubted evidence of betrayal. Native deserters from 
enemy and our native scouts report enemy much dis- 
heartened by news of advance on [ree State, victory 


on Mooi River, and consequent retirement north of 
Tugela River. With regard to road of advance towards 
Ladysmith, I could give most help to a force coming 
vid Onderbrook Hotel or Springfield, but enemy is making 
his positions on that side stronger daily. . If force south 
of Tugela can effect junction with me, T believe effect will 
be immediate and decisive. At present cannot go large 
as I am completely invested, and must reserve myself 
for one or two big efforts to co-operate with relief force. 
It will be the greatest help to Ladysmith if relief force 
maintains closest possible touch with enemy. Hospital 
return—wounded, 225 ; dysentery, 71 ; enteric, 15 ; other 
fevers, 12; other diseases, 109. Additional portion of 
message deciphered—“ If you hear me attacking join in if 
you can.” Please repeat: entire message. I will keep 
a good look out and do all I can. Repeat General Clery. 


No. 5. 
From General Clery, Frere, to General Sir G. White. 


3rd December. Your questions by heliograph . to 
Weenen received, and yours by runner to-day. The 
bulk of my troops are here and I hope will be able to 
move about 11th. Demoralised Boers were seen to have 
retreated north of Tugela River. Buller is still at Maritz- 
burg. There has not been much fighting on this side yet. 
Hildyard made a night attack on the Boers south of 
Estcourt on 22nd and 28rd, and drove them out of their 
positions. The next day they commenced retreating. 
Kimberley and Mafeking are still all right, former probably 
practically relieved by now. Lord Methuen was slightly 
wounded at Modder River, but has returned to duty. 
The German Emperor has been well received in England, 
where present war creates greatest enthusiasm. Will 
inform you as to my exact plans later. We are using 
flashing signals nightly. 


No. 6. . 
From General Sir R. Buller to General Sir G. White. 


No. 58, 4th December. Your No. 20 P,* 30th Novem- 
ber, received. I shall have concentrated four brigades 
of Infantry, five batteries of Artillery, one regiment of 
Cavalry, 1,000 mounted Volunteers, by 6th December, 
and shall attack. I cannot yet say which route, but will 
communicate with you in several cipher messages before 
I advance. I shall also send by searchlight messages in 
clear, but they will be false ones sent in order to deceive 
enemy. 


No. 7. 


Received. without address, signature, or date, by runner 
on 6th December. ; 


No. H 59, cipher. The despatch to Natal of Cavalry 
and Artillery has been somewhat delayed ; but I still hope 
to commence my general advance, 12th December, possibly 
sooner. Will try to let you know again. Sir Redvers 
Buller is now at Maritzburg. Very anxious to know 
strength and position of Boer force north of Colenso. 


No. 8. 
From General Clery to General Sir G. White. 

No. 63, 5th December, Highlands. Buller says he 
will send you all sorts of messages by heliograph and” 
flashing signals, in clear ; but you are not to believe them. 
You are only to believe messages sent in cipher or in 
Jiindustani. 
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No. 9. 
From General Sir G. White to General Sir R. Buller. 


No. 21 P, 6th December. Have strong evidence that 
Orange Free State Boers are proceeding in large numbers 
to Orange Free State, both wd Drakensberg and by rail 
through Transvaal. My Cavalry is now shut in, and 
as regards arrival relieving force, it is too early for me 
to take and occupy more extended positions so as to free 
mounted troope to harass Free State withdrawal. Perhaps 
you can hurry advance, or if you think it necessary, I will 
try to harass Free State Boers at once. [believe large 
portion of enemy’s force new faces Tugela. 


No. 10. 
From General Sir G. White to General Clery. 


No. 21 P, 7th December. Your No. H 63,* 5th Decem- 
ber, received. Do not use Hindustani for true messages. 
Boers would have no difficulty in getting them translated. 
Inform Buller. 


No. 11. 
From General Sir R. Buller to General Sir G. White. 


No. 65, 7th December. I have decided to advance by 
Potgieter’s Drift. Expect to start 12th December and 
take five days. 


No, 12. 
From General Sir G. White to General Sir R. Buller. 


No. 24P, 8th December. This morning I made a 
demonstration with Cavalry to the north and east to 
draw enemy back from Tugela direction. Cavalry could 
not get far as enemy still in force to north and east. 
About 20 casualties. 


No. 13. 
From General Sir G. White to General Sir R. Buller 


No. 23 P, 8th December. Last night I sent out 
teneral Hunter with 500 Natal Volunteers under Royston, 
and 100 Imperial Light Horse under Edwards, to surprise 
Gun Hill. The enterprise was admirably carried out and 
wa3 entirely successful, the hill being captured and a 
6-inch gun and a 4°7-inch howitzer destroyed with gun- 
cotton by Captain Fowke and Lieutenant Turner, Royal 
Engineers, while a Maxim was captured and brought into 
camp. Our loss—one killed ;; Major Henderson, Argyll 
and Sutherland Highlanders, and two men, slightly 
wounded. At the same time Colonel Knox seized Limit 
FIill, and one squadron 19th Hussars rode round Pepworth 
Hill, burning kraals and cutting Boer telegraph line. No 

casualties, 





! No. 14. 
| From General Sir G. White to General Sir R. Buller. 


No. 25 P, 8th December. Captain Heath reported 
yesterday from balloon that very large laager of enemy, 
consisting of about 300 tents, is on this side Tugela in 
neighbourhood of Potgicter’s Drift. Boers usually yield 
t> heavy shelling. 


No; 15. 
From General Sir G. White to General Sir R. Buller. 


No. 26P, 8th December. Your message No. 65,+ 
7th December. I cannot make sense of eight groups which 
come between 66139 and 00852, although I have had them 
several times repeated. Please have ciphering checked 
and heliograph this part of message again. 


No. 16. 
From General Sir R. Buller to General Sir G. White. 


No. 69, 9th December. The balloon was correct, but 
they have not enough men at Potgieter’s to stup me. I 
am only waiting for wagons, which I am impressing. 
1 still hope to start on 12th, and arrive near Lancer’s 
Kop on 17th, but may be a day or two later, though I 
nope not. If I have hard fighting near Ladysmith I shall 
SESE SRR erin d/o 
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look to you to feed my force for perhaps two days. I 
can only take three days’ supplies across Tugela River, 
but that should be enough. 


No. 17. 
From General Sir G. White to General Sir R. Buller. 


No. 27P, 10th December. Your No. 65{ of 7th 
December received and understood. Am I right in 
supposing you will force crossing of Potgieter’s Drift 
morning 15th? If so, I will move out night 14th-15th, 
and work towards you as far as I can. As time is all- 
important factor in co-operation, you will, I am sure, 
inform me of any change. 


No. 18. 
From General Sir G. White to General Sir R. Buller. 


No. 28 P, 11th December. Last night Lieut.-Colonel 
Metcalfe, 2nd Bn. Rifle Brigade, with 500 men of his 
battalion, made a sortie to capture Surprise Hill, and 
destroy the 4.7-inch howitzer mounted there. They 
reached the crest of the hill undiscovered, and drove off 
the enemy, the gun being destroyed with guncotton 
successfully by Digby Jones, R.E. When returning they 
found their retirement barred by Boers, but forced their 
way through, using the bayonet freely. Boer losses 
considerable. Our losses are: 2nd Bn. Rifle Brigade, 
killed—Lieutenant Fergusson and 10 rank and file; 
wounded—Captain Paley, Second Lieutenant Davenport, 
Second Lieutenant Bond, 40 rank and file. Six men, 
2nd Bn. Rifle Brigade, who remained behind in charge 
of wounded, were taken prisoners. Royal Engineers, 
rank and file, one killed, one wounded. ’ 


No. 19. 
From General Sir R. Buller to General Sir G. White. 


Clear line. No. 72, cipher, 11th December. Your 
No. 27P.s I sent Barton’s Brigade and six naval guns 
this evening to a point beyond Chieveley, whence during 
next two days they will bombard defences of Colenso. I 
propose to march with three brigades, two regiments of 
Cavalry, 1,000 Volunteers, five batteries Field Artillery, 
and six naval guns, to Springfield on night of 13th, force | 
the passage of Potgieter’s a.m. 15th, advance to water 
near Dewdrop 16th, attack Lancer’s Hill 17th. But my 
actual movement depends on arrival of impressed 
transport. I may be disappointed, so cannot fix dates 
accurately without risking undue delay. Consequently, 
I think you had better not look forward to helping me 
before my attack on Lancer’s Hill, unless you feel certain 
of where I am. Heavy rain before 15th may also 
delay me. 


No. 20. ° 
From General Sir G. White to General Sir R. Buller. 
Clear line. No. 29 P, 12th December. Your No. 72, 
11th December, received and understood. Shall look 
out for heliograph on hills south of Potgieter’s, and act 
according to circumstances. 





No. 21, 
From General Clery to Sir G. White. 


No. 65 H, 11th December. We think it possible that 
the Boers have flashing signals, and may use it to inferfere 
and confuse our messages. 


No. 22. 
From General Sir R. Buller to General Sir G. White. 


No. 78, cipher, 13th December. I have been forced 
to change my plans. Am coming through vid Colenso 
and Onderbrook Spruit. 





No. 23. 
From General Sir G. White to General Sir R. Buller. 
No. 30P, 13th December. Your No. 78% of to-day 
received and understood. Shall be very glad if you will 
let me know your probable dates. 


too. LT. § No. 17. 
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teegelaths No. 24. 
From General Sir G. White to General Clery. 


No. 31 P, 13th December. Your No. H65* of 11th. 
Boers use searchlight to hinder cloud signals, but not 
successfully. . 


No. 25. 
From General Sir R. Buller to General Sir G. White. 


No. 83, 13th December. Three brigades concentrate 
at Chieveley to-day. Fourth brigade go there to-morrow. 
Actual date of attack depends on difficulties met with ; 
probably 17th December. 


No. 26. 
From General Sir R. Buller to General Sir G. White. 
Clear line. No. 88, 16th December. I tried Colenso 
yesterday, but failed ; the enemy is too strong for my 
force, except with siege operations, and those will take 
one full month to prepare. Can you last so long? If 
not, how many days can you give me in which to take up 
defensive position ? After which I suggest you firing 
away as much ammunition as you can, and making best 
terms you can. I can remain here if you have alternative 
suggestion, but unaided I cannot break in. I find my 
Infantry cannot fight more than 10 miles from camp, 
and then only if water can be got, and it is scarce here. 
{Notzr.—In his No. 92 of 17th, Buller said above 
message had been signalled correctly, but asked us to 
make following corrections :—Strike out from “if not, 
how many” down to “after which” inclusive, and 
substitute “how many days can you hold out?” Add 
to end of message, ‘‘ whatever happens, recollect to burn 
- your cipher, decipher, and code books, and all deciphered 
messages,”’] 


No. 27. 
From General Sir G. White to General Sir R. Buller. 


No. 32, 16th December. Your No. 88f{ of to-day 
received and understood. My suggestion is that you take 
up strongest available position that will enable you to keep 
touch of the enemy and harass him constantly with 
Artillery fire, and in other ways as much as possible. 
I can make food last for much longer than a month, 
and will not think of making terms till I am forced to. 
You may have hit enemy harder than you think. All 
our native spies report that your Artillery fire made 
considerable impression on enemy. Have your losses 
been very heavy? If you lose touch of enemy, 
it will immensely increase his opportunities of crushing 
me, and have worse effect elsewhere. While you are in 
touch with him and in communication with me he has 
both of our forces to reckon with. Make every effort 
to get reinforcements as early as possible, including India, 
and enlist every man in both Colonies who will serve 
and can ride. Things may look brighter. The loss of 
12,000 men here would be a heavy blow to England. 
We must not yet think of it. I fear I could not cut my 
way to you. Enteric fever is increasing alarmingly here. 
There are now 180 cases, all within the last month. 
Answer fully. I am keeping everything secret for the 
present till I know your plans. 


No. 28. 
From General-Sir R. Buller to General Sir G. White. 


Clear line. No. 93, 17th December. I find I cannot 
take Colenso, and I cannot stay in force near there, as 
there is no water, but I am leaving there as large a force 
as I can to help you; but recollect that in this weather 
my Infantry cannot be depended on to march more than 
10 miles a day. Can you suggest anything for me to do ? 
I think in about three weeks from now I could take 
Colenso, but I can never get to Onderbrook. 


~ No. 29. 
From General Sir G. White to General Sir R, Buller. 


Clear line. No. 33 P, 18th December. Your No. 93. 
17th December, received and understood. It is difficult 
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for me to make suggestions, as I do not know situation 
outside, or whether you have made serious attempt to 
take Colenso, and with what loss. Your messages were 
previously confident, and I had made preparations to 
fight towards Onderbrook, and could still do so if you had 
Colenso. I cannot advise leaving small force in advance 
of main body. It would probably be invested and be no 
real threat to enemy. Your front line should be held 
in full strength. Abandonment of this garrison seems 
to me most disastrous alternative on public grounds. 
Enemy will be doubly strong on Tugela if Ladysmith 
falls. Ican only suggest getting every available reinforce- 
ment in men and guns and attacking again in full force 
as early as possible. Meantime I will do all I can to main- 
tain an active defence, and will co-operate with you to 
the extent of my power if you advance again. How are 
you getting on in the Free State? We know nothing. 
Detailed news desirable to contradict mischievous 
rumours here. 


No. 30. 
From General Sir R. Buller to General Sir G. White. 


Dated Head-quarters, Frere, No. 97, 17th December. 
6th Division just arrived at the Cape ; have telegraphed 
for it to come on at once. It will make me strong enough 
to try Potgieter’s. How long can you hold out ? 


No. 81. 
From General Sir G. White to General Sir R. Buller. 


Clear line. No. 34 P, 18th December. Your No. 97{ 
of yesterday received and understood. Delighted to get 
it. I have provisions for men for six weeks, and have 
confidence in holding this place for that time; but 
bombardment may become more trying. I had 22 
casualties this morning from one shell. Enteric and 
dysentery increasing very rapidly. I can get on well 
for three weeks, keeping even horses moderately fit, if you 
wish to wait for siege train. It is worth waiting a little 
to dominate and overwhelm enemy’s guns, Bring every 
heavy gun, naval and other, you can get. Water will be 
a difficulty as regards occupying a position near Tugela 
River, from which you can maintain continuous attack. 
Could you arrange pipes, pumping station, or reservoirs ? 


No. 32. 
From General Sir G. White to General Sir R. Buller. 


No. 35 P, 18th December. Following from Lambton, 
R.N., to Officer Commanding, Naval Brigade :—" At 
long ranges I consider common and lyddite shell much 
preferable to shrapnel for clearing entrenchments. * 


No. 33. 
From General Sir R. Buller to General Sir G. White. 


No. 98, 18th December. Your No. 32 P§ of yesterday 
received. My No. 97|| of yesterday gives situation. I 
am shelling Colenso and keeping all troops 1 can at 
Chieveley, but water is scarce. Boil all your water; 
we hear Boers are putting dead horses in Klip River. 
I will tell you immediately I know when Warren is 
coming. 


No. 34. 
From General Sir G. White to General Sir R. Buller. 


No. 36 P, 19th December. All our scouts report marked 
diminution in usual number of Boer horses round here 
to-day. This may mean movement in strength towards 
you. 


* No. 35. 
From General Sir R. Buller to General Sir G. White. 


No. 109, 19th December. I was confident of taking 
Colenso, and think I ought to have done it had not my 
guns gone in to within 1,200 yards of Fort Wylie, where 
they were put out of action, and I only extricated two 
guns out of 12. I lost about 1,000 all told. Heard 
enemy lost 600 to 800, but I cannot say. Methuen 
defeated Boers at Belmont, at Graspan, and at Modder 
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‘failed to get home. He isnow encamped at Modder River 
mn front of Cronje, who has about 15,000 men very strongly 
entrenched. The 5th Division is just arriving, and the 
6th and 7th Divisions are embarking in England. : Dutch 
in Cape Colony are giving a good deal of trouble. That, 
I think, is about all the news. 


No. 36. 
From General Sir R. Buller to General Sir G. White. 


No. 112, 21st December. Your message, 19th Decem- 
ber, received. I expect that reinforcements will be 
concentrated here by 5th January. 


No. 37. 
From General Sir R. Buller to General Sir G. White. 


No. 113, 22nd December. A man named Carl Christian 
Pietersen, believed to be serving in Natal Mounted 
Rifles in Ladysmith, is believed to be in secret service of 
enemy. 


No. 38. 
From General Sir G. White to General Sir R. Buller. 


No. 37 P, 23rd December. Previous history of man 
referred to in your No. 113* of 22nd well known. He 
has been closely watched in camp and field. Appears 
thoroughly loyal and very forward under fire. Have 
you any evidence against him? 


No. 39. 
| From General Sir R. Buller to General Sir G. White. 


No. 0259, code. Your No.37P.+ There is no evidence 
against the man referred to. 


No. 40. 
From General Sir R. Buller to General Sir G. White. 


No. 131, 30th December, Frere. My intention is to 
start from here 6th January, by which time I hope the 
5th Division will have arrived. My point of attack 
will be Lancer’s Kop. It will take me about six days to 
get there from the date I start from here. I will inform 
you later of my exact date of departure from here, and 
will endeavour to keep you informed of my movements, but 
my telegraph line may be cut. 


No. 41. 
From General Sir G. White to General Sir R. Buller. 


No. 38 P, 1st January. Your No. 131,} 30th December, 
received to-day. If you will trust me with further 
details of your plan, I hope to be able to assist you in 
the later. stages of your advance on Ladysmith ; but to 
do this effectually I should require to know on which 
line or lines you intend to force passage of Tugela. 


No. 42. 
From General Sir R. Buller to General Sir G. White. 


No. 133, 2nd January. Your No. 38 P,§ Ist January. 
See my No. 97, 17th December. I adhere to the plan 
therein referred to of crossing Tugela River at Potgieter’s. 
I expect a stiff fight when crossing the river, possibly 
a fight at the place I camp, between river and Lancer’s 
Kop, and another fight there. If you can recommend 
me any better point to attack than Lancer’s Kop, please 
do so. As troops are not arriving up to time, I doubt if,I 
can start until the 8th January. I calculate it will 
take me seven days to reach Lancer’s Kop. 


No. 43. 
From General Sir G. Whiteto General Sir R. Buller. 


No. 39 P, 2nd January. Your No, 133]| of to-day. 
As yeu intend crossing Tugela River at Potgieter’s, 
Lancer’s Hill becomes an essential point on your line of 
advance. If you can keep me informed of your progress, 


rs a fea 


I can help you by attacking Lancer’s Hill from north, 
when you attack it from south-west. Communication 
by signalling from hill above Potgieter’s should be easy. 

o not hurry on date-of starting on our account if recently 
aitived troops need rest, as I ‘am quite confident of 
holding my own here. * 


No. 44. . 
From General Sir G. White to General Sir R. Buller. ~ 
No. 40 P, 8rd January. Ihave offers from two railway 
employés to attempt blowing up railway bridges! at 
Sunday’s River and Waschbank. Reward, £2,000: in 
each case if successful, but nothing to be paid for un- 
successful attempt. Would you like this tried? 


[Norr.—On 6th January, about 7a.m., a telegram 
was sent to General Buller, informing him that we were 
being attacked. It was not numbered, and no copy 
was kept. See No. 2285, General Block.] 


No. 45. 
From General Sir G. White to General Sir R. Buller. 


No. 41 P, 6th January, 9.30am. Attack continues, 
and enemy been reinforced from south. All my reserves 
are in action. I think enemy must have weakened his 
force in front of you. 


No. 46. 
From General Sir G. White to General Sir R. Buller. 


No. 42P, 6th January, 12.45p.m. We now have 
definite information that considerable numbers of enem y 
left Colenso yesterday, intending to take Ladysmith 
before fighting you. Have beaten them off at present, 
but they are still round me in great numbers, especiall y 
to south, and I think renewed attack very probable. 


No. 47, 
From General Sir G. Whiteto General Sir R. Buller. 


No. 43 P, 6th January, 3.15 p.m. Attack renewed. 
Very hard pressed. 


No. 48. 
From General Sir R. Buller to General Sir G. White. 


No. 135, 5th January. Your No. 40 P,{ 3rd January. 
I have already had Waschbank Railway Bridge blown up. 
Hear it has been restored, probably with trestles, It is 
only worth while to make another attempt at moment 
we seem likely to join hands. If it could be done at 
that moment thoroughly, to either bridge, I would pay 
the sum asked for; but I think it too much. 


No. 49. 
from General Sir G. White to General Sir R. Buller. 


No, 43 P, 7th January. Yesterday morning, 2.45 a.m., 
an attack was commenced on my position, but chiefly 
against Czesar’s Camp and Wagon Hill. The enemy 
were in great strength, and pushed their attack with 
the greatest courage and persistency. Some of our 
entrenchments on Wagon’ Hill were’ three times taken 
by the enemy and retaken by us. The attack continued 
till7.30 p.m., One point within our position was occupied 
by the enemy the whole day. In a very heavy storm of 
rain at dusk the enemy were turned out of this position 
at the point of the bayonet, in the most gallant manner 
by the Devonshire Regiment, led by Major Park. Colonel 
Ian Hamilton commanded at Wagon Hill, and rendered 
invaluable service. The troops have had a very trying 
time, behaved excellently, and are elated at the service 
they have rendered to the Queen. The enemy were 
repulsed everywhere with heavy loss, which greatly 
exceeds our own. Details will be sent as soon as lists 


are completed. De 
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No. 50. 
From General Sir'G. Whiteto General Sir R. Buller. 


No. 44P, 7th January. Our losses yesterday heavy. 
Officers killed, 14; wounded, 23. Men killed, about 100 ; 
wounded, about 230. Nominal list later. Most of the 
wounds were in the head. Troops here much played out, 
and a very large proportion of my Officers have, up to 
date, been killed or wounded, or are sick. I would 
rather not call upon them to move out from Ladysmith 
to co-operate with you; but I am confident enemy have 
been very severely hit. Please do not allow our losses 
to be published in local papers, as they thus reach and 
encourage the enemy. 


No. 51. 
' From General Sir R. Buller to General Sir G. White. 


No. 136, 5th January. Your No. 39 P,* 2nd January. 
{ shall certainly try and communicate with you, and am 
taking limelight for that reason. I expect to start 
night of 9th-10th, and to have a fight to cross the river 
about the 15th. The enemy have entrenched themselves, 
but the position is not naturally as strong as at Colenso. 
Do you wish me to leave a signaller at Weenen when I 
start? It would be more convenient to remove him. 





No. 52. 
From General Sir G. White to General Sir R. Buller. 


No. 45 P, 8th January. Your No. 136,t 5th January. 
Of course you must decide ; but uninterrupted communi- 
cation would be double value to me while you are en 
route for here. 


No. 53. 
From General Sir R. Buller to General Sir G. White. 


No, 144, 8th January. After stating that his No. 139, 
which we could not decipher, referred to operations of 
6th January, and might now be cancelled, and after 
making one or two unimportant corrections in his No. 136,+ 
5th January, goes on as follows :—‘‘I start from here 
to-morrow and expect it will be six or seven days from 
then before I shall be able to leave Potgieter’s, but I 
may be quicker. I shall try to keep up signal communica- 
tion with you and I am taking a balloon which I hope 
you will see.” 


No. 54. 
From General Sir R. Buller to General Sir G. White. 


8th January. Following received from Secretary of 
State for War :—“ No. 78, 6th January. Reported here 
that a Dr. Brennan, Johannesburg, now in Ladysmith, 
may be supplying Boers with information. Suggest 
report be communicated to White if possible.” 


No. 55. 
From General Sir R. Buller to General Sir G.. White. 


No. 145, 8th January. Sorry to hear of your severe 
list of casualties. Congratulate all the men, and say 
we shall strain every nerve to be with them soon, 


No. 56. 
From General Sir R. Buller to General Sir G. White. 


No. 148, 8th January. Your No. 45 P.g Signal 
station will be left at Weenen, but keep a good look out 
for signals to westward on the 11th and afterwards, 


| No. 57. 
From General Sir R. Buller to General Sir G. White. 


No. 157, 8th January. There is an idea here that the 
enemy may attack you again shortly, and at night. 
We commence to move to-morrow, Tuesday, night. 


- 
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No, 58. 
From Her Majesty the Queen to General Sir G. White. 


Warmly congratulate you and all under your command 
for your brilliant suecess. Greatly admire conduct of the 
Devonshire Regiment. 





No. 59. 
From General Sir G. White to General Sir R. Buller. 
No. 46 P, 10th January. Your reassuring telegram 
No, 145,|| 8th January, much appreciated by troops. My 


sick list now amounts to 2,000, including 615 cases of 
typhoid. 





No. 60. 


From General Sir G. White to Private Secretary to Her 
Majesty the Queen. 


10th January. The garrison of Ladysmith are deeply 
grateful for the Queen’s most gracious message, and beg 
to express their loyal duty. 


No: 61. 
From General Sir G. White to Govornor, Natal. 


10th January. I thank you for your appreciative tele- 
gram. It has gratified the garrison of Ladysmith much, 
and they are rejoiced to think they have rendered good 
service to Natal, a province that has shown such devotion 
to Imperial interests, and given this garrison so splendid 
a contingent with whom it is an honour to fight as com- 
rades. 





No. 62, 
- From General Sir R. Buller to General Sir G. White. 


No. 156, 14th January. I find the enemy’s position 
covering Potgieter’s Drift so strong that I shall have to 
turn it, and I expect it will be four or five days from now 
before I shall be able to advance towards Ladysmith. I 
shall keep you constantly informed on my progress. 





No. 63. 
From General Sir G. White to General Sir R. Buller. 


No. 47 P, 15th January. Your No. 156% of yesterday 
just received. J can wait. Wish you best of luck. 





No. 64. 
From General Sir G. White to General Sir R. Buller. 


No. 48 P, 16th January, reference your No. 156**, 14th 
January. If you have considerable doubt of being able 
to get through to Ladysmith, would you put case to 
Roberts, and ask more troops. If you are repulsed now, 
Ladysmith will be in a bad way. If you are undefeated 
and ready to attack on any withdrawal of enemy's strength 
from your front, I think I could maintain this place till 
15th February; but the sick would suffer badly. My 
force is much played out. I have 2,400 in hospital, and 
many very weakly men at duty. Sickness increasing 
daily. I have lost services of 230 officers in last three 
months, including killed, stil] non-effective from wounds, 
prisoners, and sick, 


a 


No. 65. 
From General Sir R. Buller to General Sir G. White. 


No. 159 of 17th January. Your No. 48 P,++ 16th 
January. I crossed one bridge at Potgieter’s to-day, and 
am bombarding their positions. Warren, with three 
brigades and six batteries, has crossed by pontoon bridge 
at Trichard’s Drift, and will move to the north to try and 
outflank Boer position. I somehow think we are going to 
be successful this time. We could not get reinforced in 
time to relieve you if we waited. Every man in this 
force is doing his level best to relieve you. It is quite 
pleasant to see haw keen the men are. JI hope to be 
knocking at Lancer’s Hill in six days from now. 


4 
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No. 66. 
Prom General Sir R, Buller to General Sir G. White. 


No. 161, without date, received 19th January. Follow- 
ing from Secretary of State for War :—“ Doctor Dyson 
Vaz said to have reached Ladysmith, 2nd December. 
Corresponds with Boer Agent at Lisbon. If traced should 
be watched.” 


No. 67. 
From General Sir R. Buller to General Sir G. White. 


No. 0354, code, 19th January. Following message 
received from General Warren last night : —“Colonel Lord 
Dundonald, with about 1,200 mounted troops, came into 
action this afternoon with a force of Boers to the west 
of Acton Homes. At 7 p.m. I reinforced him with 300 
1st Royal Dragoons. He has occupied the kopjes after a 
fight, and is now holding the position. Field-Cornet 
Heilbron, 20 Boers killed and wounded, 15 prisoners. 
Lieutenant Shaw, Imperial Light Horse, severely 
wounded ; two privates, King’s Royal Rifle Corps, killed ; 
and one Private, Imperial Light Horse, wounded.” 





No. 68. 
From General Sir G. White to General Sir R. Buller. 


No. 49, 19th January. Your No. 159* and No. 161:f 
Congratulate you and ourselves on your successful progress, 
and have greatest confidence in seeing you soon. 





No. 69. 
From General Sir R. Buller to Sir General G. White. 


No. 0352, code, 15th January. Have you formed any 
estimate of the enemy’s losses on 6th January. If so, 
please inform me. 


No. 70. 
From General Sir G. White to General Sir R. Buller. 


15th January. I returned bodies of 79 dead, killed 
within my position. Of course this cannot include all 
dead, but I have no means of verifying their losses and 
dislike making estimates based on uncertain details. 
Native reports place Boer loss at 500 to 600 killed and 
wounded. 





No. 71. 
From General Sir G. White to General Sir R. Buller. 


19th January. A force of 1,500 to 2,000 Beors moved 
from Clydesdale towards Acton Homes, 5 p.m. to-day, by 
main road. 





No. 72. 
From General Sir R. Buller to General Sir G. White. 


No. 162, 20th January. Thanks for telegram respecting 
observations, movements of enemy. Can you see when 
enemy relieves garrison of trenches east of Spion Kop ? 
The trenches are nearly always full of men, but we cannot 
see enemy go in or come out of them. Warren is meeting 
with great difficulties regarding roads, and his progress is 
very slow. I am sending him three more days’ supplies. 





No. 73. 
From General Sir G. White to General Sir R. Buller. 


20th January. Your No. 162t of to-day. Relief of 
trenches east of Spion Kop not been seen from here. Will 
watch and report if relief observed. 





No. 74. 
From General Sir G. White to General Sir R. Buller. 


No. 51 P, 21st January. If you can let me know when 
you intend decisive attack on Boer position, I will demon- 
strate here to draw as many as possible away from you. 
Experience leads me to think I can draw away a consider- 
able number, 


meer 
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No. 75. 
From General Sir R. Buller to General Sir G. White. 


No. 166, 21st January. Your No. 51 P.§ 21st January. 
Weare slowly fighting our way up the hill. I will let you 
know when help from you will be of most assistance. 
Reports received from all prisoners put the number of 
enemy in front of me at 10,000, and thenumber surrounding 
you at 5,000. I do not know if this is correct. _ 





No. 76. 
From General Sir G. White to General Sir R. Buller. 


No. 52 P, 22nd January. Your No. 166,| 21st January- 
I think 15,000 is too low an estimate of enemy’s numbers 
round Ladysmith and facing Tugela. You are probably 
right about Ladysmith, but I believe there are more than 
10,000 facing you, or in position to face you rapidly. 
Deserters report a movement on Saturday of detac’ ed force 
towards the Drakensberg to try and turn the left flank. 





No. 77. 
From General Sir G. White to General Sir R.° Buller. 
No. 53 P, 22nd January. Considerable activity in Boer 
camps to-day. Towards sunset about 500 Boers from 


here reinforced main Boer camp near Clydesdale. Shall} 
open Artillery fire at daybreak to call them_back. ‘ 





No. 78. 
From General Sir R. Buller to General Sir G. White. 


No. 167, 28rd January. Warren holds the position he 
gained twodaysago. In front of him at about 1,400 yards 
is the enemy’s position west of Spion Kop. It is on 
higher ground than Warren’s position, so it is impossible 
to see into it properly ; it can only be approached over 
bare open slopes. The ridges, held by Warren, are so 
steep that guns cannot be placed on them, but we are 
shelling the enemy’s position with howitzer and Field 
Artillery placed on the lower features behind the Infantry, 
enemy reply with Creusot and other artillery. In this 
duel the advantage rests with us, as we appear to be 
searching his trenches and his artillery fire is not causing 
us much loss. An attempt will be made to-morrow to 
seize Spion Kop, the salient which forms the left of the 
enemy’s position facing Trichard’s Drift, and (itmust7 be 
done) from the position facing Potgieter’s, it has con- 
siderable command over all the enemy’s entrenchments. 





No. 79. ; 
From General Sir G. White to General Sir R. Buller. 


No. 54 P, 24th January, Many thanks for efforts you 
aremaking. Weawaitnews ofresult with utmost anxiety. 





No. 80. 
From General Sir R. Buller to General Sir G. White. 


No. 170, 25th January. Warren took Spion Kop the 
24th and held it all day, but suffered very heavily ; 
General Woodgate dangerously wounded, 200 killed and 
300 badly wounded, and his garrison abandoned it in 
great disorder at night. I am withdrawing to Potyieter’s, 
and mean to have one fair square try to get with you, but 
my force is not strong enough I fear. I shall send par- 
ticulars to-morrow. 


No. 81. 
From General Sir G. White to General Sir R. Buller. 


No. 55 P., 27th January. Your No. 170** of 25thonly 
received to-day. We must expect to lose heavily in this — 
campaign, and be prepared to face it. If you try again 
and fail, Ladysmith is doomed. Is not 7th Division 
available to reinforce you? I could feed the men another 
month, but not all the horses, and without guns my force 
could do nothing outside. My medical supplies are 
nearly out, and the mortality is 8 to 10 daily already. I 
put it to you and the Government whether I ought not to 
abandon Ladysmith and try to join you. I could, | 
think, throw 7,000 men and 36 guns into the fight. If 
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you would commence preparing an attack and draw 
off the enemy, say in the afternoon of a day to be settled 
between us, I would attack that night, and do my best 
to join you. The attack from here ought to have great 
effect, but I fear my men are weak, and in some instances 
morally played out. The fall of Ladysmith would have 
a terrible effect, especially in India. I am deeply im- 
pressed with the gravity of the situation, and trust you 
will repeat this to the highest authorities. Deserters 
report Boers lost severely on 24th, and were quite dis- 
heartened by your Artillery fire. If we stick to them we 
may effect a junction but my proposal is a desperate one, 
and involves abandoning my sick and wounded, Naval 
guns, and railway rolling stock. I could not keep the 
field more than two or three days. I would hold on to 
the last here if political considerations demand it, or if 
there is a prospect of sufficient reinforcement to relieve us. 





No. 82. 


From General Sir R. Buller to General Sir G. White. 


No. 173, 28th January. We had awful luck on the 
24th ; I had got two Naval guns anda Mounted Battery 
half-way up Spion Kop when the troops came down. If 
we had had the luck out of all the Colonels up there to 
have found a really good fighting man, we should have 
been in Ladysmith in four days. As it is, we are no better 
off, and some regiments here have had a severe shake. 
On the other hand, the Boers themselves admit very 
heavy casualties, and that they are tired out. We have 
held them in their trenches at a distance of from 1,000 to 
1,400 yards for a’ week, and our Artillery fire has been 
very good. We have lost, say, 1,400. I cannot think 
their casualties less than 1,000. The question is can I 
get within a day’s fight of you? At the present time 
they have the position at Potgieter’s. I think I can 
certainly take that, but it will leave them on my left in 
the Acton Homes—Spion Kop position. They may not 
remain there, but if they do, I doubt if I can get forward 
to the Roodeport position, which is, I hear, heavily 
entrenched. I propose about Wednesday to attack 
Potgieter’s. If I get through I shall be able to arrange 
with you for a simultaneous attack, you on Lancer’s Hill, 
and me on Roodeport, and that I think offers the best 
chance of success. Believe me, I will leave nothing 
untried. 

Your No. 55 P,* received since above was written. I 
agree with you that breaking out is only a final desperate 
resort. I shall try to force this position, and then we 
shall see. Some old Boers, who were very civil to our 
doctors on Spion Kop, told them that there were 16,000 
of them in front of us, and not more than 4,000 left at 
Ladysmith. I have no means of knowing how true this 
is, but deserters say that most of the men are here. J.ord 
Roberts says he cannot reinforce me, but that if you will 
wait till end of February, he will by then be in Bloemfon- 
tein, and will haverelieved Kimberley, which will, he says, 
reduce the pressure on Ladysmith. I doubt Roberts’s 
forecasts coming off, and think I had better play my 
hand alone, and as soon as I can. What do you think? 


he 


No. 83. 


From General Sir R. Buller to General Sir G. White. 


No. 174, 28th January. Following telegram just 
received for you from Lord Roberts :—‘ Please com- 
municate following to White :—‘I beg you will yourself 
accept and offer all those serving under command my 
warmest congratulations on heroic, splendid defence you 
have made. It is a matter of the deepest regret to me 
that the relief of Ladysmith should be delayed, but I trust 
you will be able to hold out later than the date named in 
ry recent message to Buller. 1 fear your sick and 
wounded must suffer, but you will realize how important 
it is that Ladysmith should not fall into the enemy's 
hands. I am doing all that is possible to hurry on my 
movement, and shall be greatly disappointed if, by the 
end of February, I have not been able to carry out such 
operations as will compel the enemy to materially reduce 
his strength in Natal.’ ” 
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No. 84. 
From General Sir G. White to General Sir R. Buller. 


No. 56 P, 28th January. Thanks for your No. 173+ of 
to-day. It is most provoking about losing Spion Kop. 
I think it would be better if you stick to bombardment, 
and slow progress by something like sap rather than 
commit yourself to another definite attack. Information, 
which I believe correct, says Boers are discouraged by 
superiority of your armament, and say they cannot stand 
it. Keep them, therefore, in their trenches and bombard 
them as heavily as you can. J don’t think they will stand 
it long. I trust to your preventing them from throwing 
their strength on me. I will hold on six weeks more by 
sacrificing many of my horses, and that period of bom- 
bardment, coupled with Roberts’s advance, will make 
Orange Free State men at all events clear off. I believe 
your estimate of enemy’s numbers here and before you 
may be about correct, but his guns here are protected by 
wire entanglements and mines. Boers can, however, 
come here from Potgieter’s in 90 minutes. In this lies 
their great strength, you must not let them leave you 
and throw their strength on me. 





No. 85. 
From General Sir G. White to General Sir R. Buller. 


No. 57 P, 28th January. Your No. 1741 of to-day. 
Please communicate following reply to Lord Roberts :— 
“Many thanks from self and force for message and con- 
gratulations. By sacrificing rest of my horses I can hold 
out for six weeks keeping my guns efficiently horsed and 
1,000 men mounted on moderately efficient horses. 1 
should like to publish your intention to advance wd 
Orange Free State as early as you can permit me to do so. 
It will encourage my garrison and will be certain to reach 
and discourage Orange Free State men.” 


No. 86. 
From General Sir R. Buller to General Sir G. White. 
No. 121, 3lst January. Consul, Delagoa Bay, reports 
Boers intend to flood Ladysmith by damming Klip River ; 
German engineer in charge. Native deserter says dam 
is being made one mile north of Nelthorpe Station. What 
effect would this have on you? 


No. 87. 
From Generai Sir G. White to General Sir R. Buller. 


No. 58 P, 31st January. Your No. 121§ of to-day. 
Consider enterprise impossible, and could have no effect, 


No. 88 


From General Sir R. Buller’s Chief of Staff to General 
Sir G. White. 

No. 1526. Two troopers, Natal Mounted Rifles, 
arrived, Chieveley, 24th, report sent by you on secret 
mission which failed, and unable to rejoin you; also 
state under oath not to divulge cause of coming. Can 
you corroborate story? 


No. 89. 


From General Sir G. White to General Sir R. Buller’s 
Chief of Staff. 

No. 59 P, 31st January. Your No. 1526. Yes, if 
names are Inman and Agnew. Mission was to blow up 
railway bridge, on Newcastle line ; warned to be silent, 
but not put on oath. 


No. 90. 
From General Sir G. White to General Sir R. Buller. 


Clear line. No. 60 P, 2nd February. Information 
here that another serious attack will be made on Lady- 
smith very soon. Kruger, Steyn, and Joubert have met 
and arranged this. If made, I will signal to you, if 
possible and at night, one rocket first, to call attention, 
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after interval of one minute three rockets fired 
at 15 seconds interval, all from Wagon hill, will mean I 
am seriously attacked. Will you acknowledge by two 
rockets in rapid succession from Spearman's Kop. 


No. 91. 
From General Sir R. Buller to General Sir G. White. 


No. 184, 2nd February. Your No. 60 P* received and 
uoted. I expect to be in position to try and force my way 
through on to the plain on Monday, at any rate I expect 
to attack that morning. Unless I can get to the plain I 
do not see how I can help you, but I shall do all I can. 
Do you think there is any chance of your being attacked 
before Monday, as if so, I shall concentrate to-morrow 
my force, which is now scattered for want of water? 


No. 92. 
From General Sir G. White to General Sir R. Buller. 
No. 61 P, 2nd February. I have, what I believe. 


reliable information that Steyn, Joubert, and younger — 


brother of latter, have held meetings near here, and 
determined to attack Ladysmith again. Kruger ex- 
pected daily, when plan will be settled. Majoricy of 
Boers are for fighting on here to the last. At conference 
a Field-Cornet favoured peace. Steyn threatened to 
dismiss him, on which whole commando threatened to go 
home. Steyn told Officers attending meeting that they 
had to fight it out here as that was what they came to 
Ladysmith for. Boer losses 20th to 24th described as 
very great, probably 1,200. Effect of lyddite shell 
described as making great impression, not only killing 
Boers but burying them, leaving a hand sticking out here 
er a leg there. Your 184 just received. Do not expect 
attack before Monday. Attack to-morrow not very 
likely, but if made shall hope to give good account of our- 
selves. Attack on Sunday most improbable. - 


No. 93. 
From General Sir R. Buller to General Sir G. White. 


f No. 185, 2nd February. Your No. 60 P.* We have no 
rockets, but your signals will be acknowledged by two 
fires which would be lighted on Spearman’s Kop. 





No. 94. 
From General Sir R. Buller to General Sir G. White. 


No. 186, 2nd February. With reference to my telegram 
No. 185,+ following just received from Secretary of State 
for War :-—“‘ Correspondent here has letter from Count 
Villebois Mareuil, saying Boers have laid their plans to 
take Ladysmith on 5th February, and will certainly do 
so. We believe Mareuil is on Joubert’s Staff.” 


No. 95. 
From General Sir R. Buller to General Sir G. White. 


No. 188, 3rd February. Acknowledge receipt of this 
telegram. Bar accidents, I attack the position in front 
of me Monday morning, and hope to establish myself on 
ihe flats before nightfall. I shall try my best. Please 
aote that the Boers removed the helmets and arms of our 
dead on Spion Kop. They may intend to try and deteive 
the sentries if they attack you. 


No. 96. 
From General Sir G. White to General Sir R. Buller. 


No. 62 P, 4th February. Your No. 188g of yesterday 
received and noted. We are all most grateful for your 
efforts on our account and wish you all success. Pre- 
cautions taken against use of disguise by enemy. 


No. 97. 
From General Sir G. White to General Sir R. Buller. 


No. 63 P, 4th February. One green warning rocket, 
then interval of one minute followed by red, blue, red 
rockets at 15 seconds intervai. 
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No. 98 
From General Sir R Buller to General Sir G. White. 


4th February. Your No. 63 P|| of to-day. Received 
and noted. 


No. 99. 
From General Sir R. Buller to General Sir G. White. 


No. 190, 7th February. The enemy is too strong for 
me here, and though | could force the position it would be 
at great loss. The Bulwana big gun is here, and a large 
force. My plan is to slip back to Chieveley, take Hlang- 
wane, the Boer position south of the Tugela and east of 
Colenso, and the next night try and take Bulwana Hill 
from the south. Can you think of anything better? I 
find I cannot get my guns and trains through these 
mountains. I hope to be at Hlangwane on Saturday : 
keep it dark. 


No. 100. 
From General Sir G. White to General Sir R. Buller. 


No. 64 P, 8th February. Your No. 191 of yesterday. 
Gun opposite you was formerly on Telegraph Hill. 
Bulwana gun still in position here. Cannot offer sugges- 
tions as do not know country or where you propose 
to cross Tugela. I could help at Bulwana. The closer to 
Ladysmith you can establish yourself the better chance 
we shall have here. 


No. 101. 
From General Sir R. Buller to General Sir G. White. 


No. 191, 8th February. My No. 190% of yesterday. 
For ‘‘ Saturday ” read ‘‘ Monday.” ‘ 


No. 102. 
From General Sir R. Ruller to General Sir G. White. 


No. 192, 9th February. Following received from 
Secretary of Stare for War :—“‘ Suspicions exist that there 
may be leakage of official intelligence. If possible, 
ascertain from Ladysmith whether copy of Z or other 
cipher or code book was lost at Dundee.” 
information required. 


No. 103. 
From General Sir G. White to General Sir R. Buller. 
No. 65 P, 12th February. Your No. 192,** 9th February. 
Only cipher lost at Dundee was South African Playfair, 


with key-word “Lines.” War Office telegraphic code 
also believed lost. 





No. 104. 
From General Sir G. White to General Sir R. Buller. 


No. 66 P, 13th February. Considerable movement 
yesterday among Boer camps. All those north of 
Potgieter’s moved, some towards Potgieter’s Drift and 
some eastward. We anxiously await news from you. 





No. 105. 
From General Sir R. Buller to General Sir G. White. 


No. 1780 (received without date on 13th February). 
Field-Marshal desires me to communicate the following to 
you :—‘‘ Your telegram, 28th January. I have entered 
Orange Free State with a large force, specially strong in 
Cavalry, Artillery, and Mounted Infantry. Inform your 
croops of this, and tell them from me I hope the result of 
next few days may lead to pressure on Ladysmith being 
materially lessened.” 





No. 106. 
From General Sir G. White to General Sir R. Buller. 


No. 67 P, 14th February. Two civil residents, H. J. 
Ladd and J. R. Gorton, have escaped from hospital camp 
I was allowed by Joubert to form for protection of sick 
and non-combatants out of fire. In doing this I consider 
they have made use of camp in a manner that violates 
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guarantee I gave to Joubert, and that he would be justified 
in cancelling the immunity he has most considerately 
allowed to civilians, women, children, and sick. He has 
-already threatened to do this, and I ask that Ladd and 
Gorton, who are reported to have arrived at Mooi River, 
may be arrested and handed over as prisoners to the 
nearest Boer Officer. 


No. 107. 
From General Sir G. White to General Sir R. Buller. 


No. 68 P, 15th February. Following movements of 
enemy observed to-day :—About 50 wagons and 600 
Boers from Roodiport to Surprise Hill; 55 wagons 
and about 400 -Boers from Dewdrop to Underbrook. 


No. 108. 
From General Sir G. White to General Sir R. Buller. 


No. 69 P, 15th February. Reference my No. 60,* 2nd 
February, and No. 63 P,f 4th February. Rocket station 
changed from Wagon Hill to Czesar’s Camp, east end. 


No. 109. 
From General Sir G. White to General Sir R. Buller. 


No. 70 P, 16th February. Considerable move north- 
ward took place yesterday afternoon and evening. Not 
less than 2,000 men, with large proportion of wagons, 
moving north up valley of Klip River towards Candy- 
cleugh (see page 33 of Report on Communications 
in Natal). Boers still working hard at dam in Klip River. 
When moving off, Boers set fire to several farms in Dew- 
drop Valley. 


No. 110. 
- From General Sir R. Buller to General Sir G. White. 


No. O 415, code, 16th February. Your No. 67, 14th 
February. Have given instructions for the two men you 
mention to be arrested if they can be found. 


No. 111. 
From General Sir R. Buller to General Sir G. White. 


No. 202, 16th February. Your No. 66 P,g 13th Febru- 
ary. Llamengagedin trying to turn the enemy out of 
the position he holds south of Tugela River and east of 
Colenso. It can best be described as Monte Christo 
Farm, and consists of west slopes of Cingolo Mountain 
and east slopes of Hlangwane Hill. 


No. 112. 
From General Sir R. Buller to General Sir G. White. 


Clear line. No. 203, 16th February. I hear that 300 
Germans have joined the Boers round Ladysmith, and 
that you will be attacked before 26th February, and 
that I shall be attacked at the same time. 


INoR LIS: 
From General Sir G. White to General Sir R. Buller. 


No. 71 P, 16th February. Your No. 203| of to-day. 
[ think another attack here quite possible. Have 
strengthened defences and will try to give good account 
of ourselves, but men are on very short rations, and are 
consequently very weak. We are eating our horses. 
Have no grain left for animals, and grass 1s very scarce. 


No. 114. 
From General Sir G. White to General Sir R. Buller. 


No. 72 P, 19th February, 10 a.m. Sandbach’s message 
to Hunter received. I congratulate you on your im- 
portant success. We have observed 160 wagons coming 
from Tugela direction and moving north. Let me know 
when you intend attacking position north of Tugela, 
and whether you come vid Bulwana or Colenso road, and 
I will try and co-operate. 
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No. 115. 
From General Sir G. White to General Sir R. Buller. 
No. 73 P, 21st February. We have observed rein- 
forcements for enemy disembarking at Modder Spruit 
Station, and about '750 mounted men haye been . seen 
during last two days moving south wid Bulwana. 


No. 116. 
From General Sir R. Buller to General Sir G. Whate. 

No. 207, 21st February. I am now engaged in pushing 
my way through by Pieters. I think there is only a 
rearguard in front of me. The large Boer laager under 
Bulwana was removed last night. I hope to be with you 
to-morrow night. You might help by working north 
and stopping some of the enemy getting away. A 
large camp has been moved to-day from the hill between 
the station and Ceesar’s Camp. 


No. 117. 
From General Sir G. White to General Sir R. Buller. 


No. 74P, 21st February. Your No. 207% of to-day- 
We can detect no signs of enemy retreating ; all indications 
point the other way. 


No. 118. 
From General Sir R. Buller to General Sir G. White. 


No. 208, 22nd February. I find I was premature in 
fixing actual date of my entry into Ladysmith, as I am 
meeting with mor? opposition than I expected, but I am 
progressing. 


No. 119. 
From General Sir G. White to General Sir R. Buller. 


No. 75 P, 22nd February. Reliable native scout reports 
all Free State Boers gone. Transvaal Boers chiefly 
collected at Woodhouse’s Farm, two miles west of Pieters. 
Three guns on Table Hill, two miles west of Woodehouse’s. 
Effect of your guns described as very great. 


No. 120. 
From General Sir G. White to General Sir R. Buller. 


No. 76 P, 22nd February. Your No. 208** of to-day. 
I know you are beating the enemy, stick tothem. I carried 
out a small operation this morning ; but my men are so 
weak from insufficient and inferior food that they are unfit 
for the field, horses more so. 


No. 121. 
From General Sir R. Buller to General Sir G. White. 


(Without number or date.) Received 22nd February. 
Can only hold Monte Christo temporarily. Shall endeavour 
to open communication with you further on. 


No. 122. 
From General Sir G. White to General Sir R. Buller. 


No. 77, 26th February. I have mounted a 4°7-inch 
gun and a Naval 12-pr. on Ceesar’s Camp. Table Hill is 
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within range of the latter, and both Table Hill and Grobe- | 


laar’s Kloof of tne former. Can I help your operations 
by using them? I have only 80 rounds for 4°7-ineh. 


No. 123. 
From General Sir R. Buller to General Sir G. White. 


No. 211, 27th February. Your No.77 P,it 26th Febru- 
ary. I think you will be able to help me, but I am not 
close enough to you yet. I shall communicate with you 
jater on. 


——_—_ — 
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No, 324. 
From General Sir G. White to Genera! Sir R. Buller. 


No. 78P 28th’ February. I am now issuing only 

tb. bread stuff daily. It is of very inferior mealie meal. 
At this rate I can hold on till Ist April; not longer. 
Report to Roberts ‘f yon think necessary. T have 21,000 
mouths to feed, counting children half rations. 
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No. 12©. 
From General Sir G. White to General Sir R. Buller. 


No 79 P, 28th February. Following Boer movements 
observed between dawn and noon to-day :—From direction 
of Pieters to behind Bulwana, 5 guns, 20 wagons, 300 
men; from Underbrook to Roodeport, and on to north- 
west, 5 guns, 140 wagons, 350 men. 
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APPENDIX. L. 


MEMORANDUM BY GENERAL THE Rient Hon. Sir ReEpvERS BULLER, V.C., G.C.B., G.C.M.G., ON THE 
EXPEDIENCY OF ENTRUSTING OUR MILITARY OFFICERS WITH INCREASED FINANCIAL RESPONSIBILITY. 








(Vide Question 15591.) 


In 1873 I took exception to an examination paper 
compiled by the late Sir George Colley. He said, “Can 
you write a better?” I brought him one the following 
day. He said, ‘‘ Yes, in a sense that is a better paper, 
but I dare not set it, nor anything like it, every candidate 
would fail. Your questions are all problems and our 
candidates have not been taught to think.” 

It is no unfair criticism to say that most of our boys 
are taught to learn by heart, and not taught to think. 
To be a good officer in the field a man must not only 
possess some general knowledge but must also have 
hunter’s instinct. This I may define as the capacity 
for immediate action dictated by rapid deductions based 
on knowledge of human nature, knowledge of ground, 
and quick, accurate, comprehensive observation. 

Every year county-bred boys form a smaller, and 
suburban-bred boys a larger proportion of our candi- 
dates; and as a rule the latter have the least hunter’s 
instinct. How are they to be taught? Drill, training, 
and lectures will do a good deal, and will teach them 
‘How to do it.” But we want more, we want to train 
them to know what to do; to make up their own minds, 
to appreciate instinctively the value of any possible 
action and its probable effect upon others, to learn how 
and when to co-operate, and when and why to play a 
lone hand. An echo from South Africa comes in here 
well as an illustration, though the story is probably 
untrue. The party were in a tight place; the Colonel 
turned to his men and said, “‘ Men, for God’s sake, tell me 
what to do.” The men replied, ‘‘Colonel, for God’s 
sake do something.” When the blind lead the blind 
want of success is assured. 

All teaching requires a foundation, and we want in 
the Army an organised system of which the young officer 
can acquire an understanding as he gains experience, 
and which as a test he can mentally apply to the problems 
he is confronted with in the course of his duty. Years 
ago I studied the nervous system of the human body in 
order to gain from a superficial knowledge of a complete 
organisation some practical rules to guide me in the 
solution of the various problems that presented them- 
seves, and the knowledge has been invaluable. 

But for general use a simpler training is required. 

I wish to see a regular system of financial responsibility 
throughout the Army. I believe it could easily be 
introduced and that it would promote both economy 
and efficiency, but it would do more than that. Every 
officer would learn with the alphabet of his work, that 
he would have successive spheres of work within which 
he had freedom of action but outside which he could 
not step without reference to higher authority ; and 
would thus acquire the framework of his future training. 
To train an officer to accept responsibility, in other 
words to act on his own initiative, you must give him 
power. Give the power and train him to use it by setting 
bounds to its use. 

In a letter which I wrote to the War Office in October, 
1901, protesting against the creation of a branch of the 
War Office at Aldershot, I said regarding this subject :— 

“The object I aim at is to assure an economical and 
practical administration of the sums placed by Parlia- 
ment at the disposal of the Secretary of State for the 
up-keep of the military districts, and to train our Generals, 
their Staffs, and the whole Army in administrative duties. 


**T propose to attain these objects by :— 

“ (a) Centralising in the War Office the main problems 
of military poliey, of preparation of regulations, of dis- 
tribution of funds, and of adoption of patterns. 


“(b) Vesting in the military staffs in the various 
districts (or in various groups of districts) the adminietra- 
tion, under regulations issued by the War Office, of the 
funds granted to those districts. 


‘““(c) Assuring an effective supervision over (b) by a 
local audit. 


““N.B.—I say ‘local’ berause the audit I wish for 
will be one whereof the Presiding Officer will be expected 
to confer with the Commanders as to any departure 
from regulations the audit may disclose, If a satisfactory 
explanation is forthcoming the auditor will pass the 
query. If none is forthcomirg the auditor will send 
the case to the War Office, wnere it will be considered 
by the Military Staff as a disciplinary case against the 
Commander. 


“In every such district the Senior Paymaster will be 
the financial adviser of the Commander, it will be his duty 
to keep the Commander advised of the limits of the power 
granted to him by regulations. 

‘“* Tf the Commander decides to over-rule the Paymaster 
the latter’s opinion will be recorded. The accounts of 
the district will be compiled in the Paymaster’s Office. 

‘* Ags General Officers and their Staffs become suffi 
ciently trained to administer their districts satisfactorily 
this local audit can be relaxed and will eventually dis- 
appear, the district accounts passing direct from the 
district through the offices of the Headquarter Staff 
in London to the Auditor-General. The regulations 
also will gradually admit of being enlarged in the following 
directions :— 

““(1) Giving only maximum limits for allowances 
and expecting Commanders to allot in each case the 
payment they think desirable. 


(2) By introducing in store-accounts a system of 
bookkeeping by money value and not in kind, and allowing 
a, discretion to Commanders as to the nature of the stores 
they demand if within their limit of value as fixed by 
regulation. 


(3) By gradually extending powers granted under 
1 and 2 to officers of lower rank. 


“(4) By permitting officers to spend within their 
districts a portion of any saving resulting from improved 
administration.” 


It will be observed that in the above proposals I have 
given an improved position to the Paymaster. He exists ; 
his position is understood ; but he is, having regard to 
the quality of the work he is now charged with, the most 
overpaid officer in the Army. He is now merely a teller 
or a computing clerk without power and without res- 
ponsibility. He is fit to absorb and improve upon the 
work now done by a large, and as I believe unnecessary, 
Civil Staff at the War Office. I want to make the Pay- 
master’s a live department with responsibility and power. 

Again I wish the audit to be a live audit, and to secure 
that the money allotted to districts is wisely, properly, 
and economically spent, and while securing this to train 
the Generals in their duties. When I left Aldershot 
we were paying £20,000 a year for civil labour. Not 
one of the Departments employing these labourers was 
paying the same wage or exacting the same hours. 

Each department was supported by a different War 
Office authority, and practically all the departments 
were competing in the labour market against each other. 

Under a sensible audit this state of affairs could not 
have existed. 
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In my opinion it would be easy to institute a financial 
training on the lines indicated, and if instituted I believe 
it would prove an educational system of the highest 
value. 

ae ease of the officers of the East India Company 
in the eighteenth century is worth considering in this 
connection. It cannot be denied that an unusual pro- 
portion of them were men of great boldness, readiness, 
and resource, fearless of responsibility and quick in an 
emergency. May this not have been the outcome of 
their financial training? I state the point for what 
it may be worth. If it be argued against them that 
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many of them were too skilful financiers, and that my 
proposal is therefore dangerous as risking waste, malver- 
sation, embezzlement, etc, there are fifty arguments 
I could urge in reply, but assuredly the one fact, that, 
owing to the vast expansion of our system of credit, 
and the increased facilities of communication, salaries 
and wages are now regularly paid ; is of itself a sufficient 
answer, and gives of itself a reason for our purer public 
life, and a proof that these old days are gone never to 
return, 

Repvers Buuuer, General. 
March 2nd, 1903. ‘ 
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APPENDIX M. 


ConTENTS oF STATEMENT of LieuT.-GENERAL Sir CHARLES WARREN, G.C.M.G., K.C.B., IN REPLY TO CHARGES Ajpendix M 


MADE BY GENERAL THE RicgHt Hon. Sir REDVERS BULLER, V.C., G.C.B., G.C.M.G. 





(See Question 15657.) 


(1) Preamble. 
(2) Sir R. Buller’s original orders and plan of attack. 


(3) Was Trichard’s Drift the best place to cross for the 
attack contemplated. 


(4) It was not intended that the column should pass 
round by Acton Homes. . 


(5) Can Sir R. Buller’s instructions of 15th January 
be defined ? 


{6) My plan of operations. 

(7) The night march was a surprise to the enemy. 

(8) The position in front of us at Trichard’s Drift. 
(9) Sir R. Buller’s views as to crossing the Tugela. 

- (10) Considerations I had given to crossing the Tugela. 
(11) We made a record crossing of the Tugela. 


(12) The time that Sir R. Buller estimated the crossing 
would take. 


(13) While the artillery and vehicles were being passed 
over the Tugela the cavalry and infantrv were 
engaged in feeling for the enemy. 


(14) Lord Dundonald feels for and engages the enemy. 


(15) Sir R. Buller depicts an engagement or 19th 
January that did not take place. 


(16) Sir R. Buller’s inconsistent statements concerning 
the capture of the Rangeworthy hills on 20th 
January. 


(17) Sir R. Buller states that on 20th January he left 
me to carry out my own plan of operations, 
and yet he elsewhere states that on 21st, 22nd, 
and 23rd January he urged me to adhere to 
his plans, which he states had already been 
hopelessly wrecked. 


(18) Should the Rangeworthy hills have been attacked in 
reference to the attack on,the defences at 
otgieter’s and Doornkloop? 


(19) Sir R. Buller did not give me the assistance in my 
attack that he could have given. 


(20) Sir R. Buller states that I swung round my left 
on 2ist January, and subsequently he states 
that my right was in advance of my left. and 
that I refused to advance my left. 





(21) Sir R. Buller proposed an attack on our left on 
22nd January, and also desired me not to 
execute any enterprise further to the left, as 
he anticipated a counter stroke from the enemy. 


(22) Sir R. Buller came over on 2érd January, and 
said to me “Attack or retire”; referring to 
Spion Kop, so far as I understood him. 

(23) From the first Sir R. Buller appears to have had 
misgivings as to the practicability of the attack 
on the Rangeworthy hills. 


(24) Sir R. Buller gives two very inconsistent views of 
the position occupied on the Rangeworthy hills 
from 20th to 25th January. 


(25) Spion Kop.—Brief description. 

(26) The capture of Spion Kop. 

(27) Engineer operations on Spion Kop. 

(28) Artillery operations on Spion Kop. 

(29) Water supply on Spion Kop. 

(30) Supplies of all kinds on Spion Kop. 

(31) Sick and wounded on Spion Kop. 

(32) Ammunition on Spion Kop. 

(33) The abanionment of Spion Kop. 

(34) Retirement across the Tugela. 

(35) The retreat of the Boers from Spion Kop, and the 
complete victory of our troops on evening of 
24th January. 

(36) Sir R. Buller’s orders and his suggestions. 

(37) Sir R. Buller’s secret reports and charges against me. 


(38) My emvloyment in subsequent independent com- 
mands. 


APPENDICES. 


(A) Project for the crossing over a river with pontoons, 


(B) Report on water supnly round Fairview to Groote 
Hoek. 


(C) Sir R. Bullers further instructions of 17th January. 
(D) Original draft of my telegram to Lord Roberts con- 


cerning Sir R. Buller’s final advance te reliet 
of Ladysmith. 
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STATEMENT 0O 


py GeNERAL THE RIGHT Hon. Sik REDVERS BULLER, V.C., G.C 
WHEN IN CoMMAND oF A ForRcH FROM 16TH TO 25TH JANUARY, 


Fr Lreut.-GeneRAL SIR CHARLES WARREN G.C.M.G., K.C.B., IN 


C.B. REPLY TO CHARGES MADE 
.B., G.C.M.G., RELATIVE TO HIS ACTION 
190U. 








(General Sir Redvers Buller’s statement will be found on page 178 ante.) 


(1.) PREAMBLE. 


In forwarding this statement, I have to observe that 
it would have been comparatively a simple task to reply 
to, or explain, facts that had actually occurred. I find 
myself, however, confronted with a series of fanciful epi- 
sodes based on misconceptions and misapprehensions so 
numerous, that it is difficult to refute them or put them 
right in any limited space. 

Sir Redvers Buller does not state what are his sources 
of information concerning events of which he was not 
an eye-witness, and his criticisms teem with erroneous 
assumptions, based apparently on an imaginary aspect 
of affairs. The account of operations given in his tele- 
grams to War Office of 15th to 27th January, 1900, are 
in the main correct, but it differs so essentially from 
that given in despatches of 30th January, 1900, and in 
his evidence before the Royal Commission, that the two 
accounts might be supposed to refer to totally different 
operations. 

A great many most important documents, which were 
forwarded to Sir Redvers Buller at the time, have not 
yet been published, which alone would in a great mea- 
sure refute his criticisms and correct his errors of state- 
ment. But what is most required is a really correct 
narrative of events; if this were promulgated his adverse 
criticisms would at once fall to the ground, as they are 
founded on an erroneous view of affairs. I find that 
I cannot give such a narrative without occupying too 
much space, and I therefore must fall back upon the 
shorter method of taking Sir R. Buller’s criticisms 
seriatum and traversing them, giving here and there 
short abstracts of events, so as to connect the whole 
together ; and placing important telegrams, letters, etc., 
in an appendix. By these means J may succeed in com- 
pressing my statement into a comparatively short space. 


(2.) Str REDVERS BULLER’S ORIGINAL ORDERS AND PLAN 
OF ATTACK, 


He states in his secret report of 50th January, 1900: 
“T had fully discussed my orders with General Warren 
before he started, and he appeared entirely to agree 
that the policy indicated of refusing the right and ad- 
vancing the left was the right one. He never attempted 
to carry it out’”’ (White Book [Cd. 968], p. 17). 

Sir R. Buller is entirely incorrect in the first portion 
of this paragraph; he is confusing two distinct subjects. 
There never was any full discussion concerning the orders 
given to me of 15th January (White Book, p. 13). 

The discussion that took place was concerning the 
attack originally contemplated via Potgieter’s Drift; 
see orders of 9th January (White Book, p. 9). Until 
15th January the Second Division was to cross at Pot- 
gieter’s, and engage and drive back the enemy, and then 
the Fifth Division was to pass the defile between 
Krantz Kloof and Vaal Krantz; the discussion was con- 
cerning the method of carrying this out. I had pre- 
viously proposed to take Doorn Kloof, which Sir R. 
Buller negatived. 

The proposal to attack at Potgieter’s was suddenly 
abandoned on 15th January, and I was sent to recon- 
noitre Trichard’s Drift, with a view to crossing there ; 
on my return, on the morning of 15th January, I re- 
ported that the crossing could be made, but that there 
was likely to be hard fighting subsequently. Sir R. 
Buller then drew up his orders, which I received on 
15th January, and then I had to draw up my orders for 
the night march on the following day; there was no 
time for any full discussion, and as there were no correct 
plans of the ground, there could be no real discussion 
as to the form of attack. 

Sir R. Buller pointed to Sugar Loaf (Bastion) Hill, on 
the Farm Map, which he said terminated the Boer lines, 
and told me to swing round my line from the west of 
Spion Kop, as a centre, and envelop Bastion Hill, so as 
to roll up the Boers. As to refusing the right and ad- 
-vancing the lett, it was a nayaral conseyuence on the 
nature of che ground; I could not advance without 
doing so. The attack was commenced under the eye 
of He ol Pate oa 17th January, and was carried 
out according to the orders he hi 
Woodgate, = will be shown, tumbee eer? to General 


(3.) Was TricHaRD’s DRIFT THE BEST PLACE TO CRUuss 
FOR THE ATTACK CONTEMPLATED ? 


This is a matter requiring consideration before the 
criticisms of Sir R. Buller on the carrying out of his 
instructions can be referred to. 

Trichard’s Drift was a convenient place to cross for ali 
attack on the hills immediately in front of it, via Spion 
Kop and Three Tree Hill; but an attack on Three Tree 
Hill entailed the capture, at the same time, of the 
whole range as far west as Bastion Hill, and would have 
required four brigades. ; 

Spion Kop, however, was taboo by order of Sir R. 
Buller; though it commanded the crossing with long 
range guns (see Intelligence reports) and rifle fire, and 
under such circumstances the crossing (for the attack 
to be delivered in the shortest space of time) should 
have been made three miles higher up the river, so that 
the attacking line would cover the crossing, and no flank 
march be required in contact with the enemy’s guns and 
rifles. ; 

As matters stood, the phrase “refusing the right and 
advancing the left,’ used by Sir R. Buller, meant a 
flank march along the front of the enemy’s position, 
within the range of their guns and of their long range 
rifle fire. It could not have been intended that such a 
march should be made, while leaving the artillery and 
munitions of war to pass over unguarded and uncovered. 

During the crossing a brigade was required to guard 
our left flank on the south side, and furnish working 
parties to hand haul the vehicles over the pontoons, and 
two brigades were required to cover the crossing and 
feel for the enemy. 

Had four brigades been sent at first an attack could 
have been delivered 24 hours earlier, and had the cross- 
ing been made three miles higher up the river there 
would have been an advantage in time, but we should 
have been away from the support of our Naval guns. 


(4.) Ir WAS NOT INTENDED THAT THE COLUMN SHOULD 
PASS ROUND BY Acton Homks. 


There is not an indication of any kind, in Sir R. Bul- 
ler’s instructions or remarks, that he proposed that the 
column should go round by Acton Homes; but his 
frequent allusion to attacking the left of the Boer posi- 
tion has given rise to the assumption that such a course 
was contemplated, and Lord Roberts appears to assume 
it 3 his despatch of 13th February, 1900 (White Book, 
p- . 

Sir R. Buller puts the matter beyond doubt in saying: 
“From the first there could be no questicn but that the 
only practicable road for a column was the one by Fair 
View. The problem was to get rid of the enemy who 
were holding it® (White Book, p. 17). 

I have, however, been blamed for not going round by 
Acton Homes. 

Such a course, with only three brigades, would have 
involved the destruction of the Natal Army. At that 
time the Boers were elated with the check they had 
given our troops at Colenso, and any advance of a force 
into the hills without first beating the enemy would 
have had disastrous results. <a 

The first essential in our advance was not to divide 
our comparatively small force. Therefore any breaks in 
our whole line by pushing my section far beyond Spion 
Kop was tactically wrong. My guiding rule in crossing — 
at Trichard’s Drift was to keep touch with the troops 
at Potgieter’s Drift; so long as we did so my right was 


_ more or less protected, and the long range guns could 


help us. Had we done otherwise and passed off to the 
left our communications would have inevitably been cut 
off. General Lyttelton’s telegrams to me all point to 
the same view. I am sure that anyone with military 
knowledge, and aware of the inexperience of our officers 
and men in Boer warfare, will realise that (so long as the 
Boers were jubilant) our strength and safety lay in our 
keeping together and beating them as near to the river 
as we could get them to fight. 

That the Boer intention was to lure us on to. Acton 
Homes I do not doubt. The valley there is a cul de sac 
where battalions could have been annihilated by small 
bodies of Boers placed in the hills surrounding it on three 
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sides. Sir R. Buller on 17th January himself informed 
me, that according to report, the intention of the Boers 
was to lure us away to west, and he advised me to be 
careful in advancing my left too far to west; he also 
subsequently sent me telegrams desiring me not to get 
away too far to the left, and pointed out that the road 
by Clydesdale (on the Acton Homes and Ladysmith 
road) was not suitable for advance, being full of dongas 
and rugged hills. 


(5.) CAN Str ReEpDvERS BULLER’S INSTRUCTIONS FOR 
15TH JANUARY BE DEFINED ! 


Originally they seemed simple enough, though abso- 
lutely undefined. “You will act as circumstances re- 
quire, but my idea is that you should continue through- 
out refusing your right, and throwing your left forward 
till you gain the open space north of Spion Kop.” 

First 1 will allude to the discretion given me. It is 
distinctly stated that I am to act as circwmstances re- 
quire; if there is any meaning to be attached to words, 
this means that the responsibility for the form of 
attack rested with me, and I claim to be judged ac- 
cording to that responsibility, and not according to the 
“idea” of Sir R. Buller, which was only put forward 
as a general guide. Lither I had the responsibility 
or Thad not. If I had, then Sir R. Buller cannot state 
that I disregarded the instructions in exercising the 
discretion he gave to me. 

With this preamble I proceed to point out what Sir 
R. Buller’s instructions actually were intended to con- 
vey. Bishop Baynes (in “ My Diocese during the War,” 
p. 189) gives the idea in a few words, as derived from 
General Lyttelton. I was, when in line, to swing my 
left forward, with my right resting on Spion Kop as a 
pivot. This is the only meaning that can be attached 
. to the proposals. My left was to envelop Barton Hill ; 
this was stated to me verbally, both at Spearman’s 
and at Trickard’s Drift, by Sir R. Buller. So far the 
meaning appears simple enough, and Sir R. Buller in 
his secret paper (White Book, p. 17) also points out 
that the only practicable road was by Fair View, and 
that “the problem was to get rid of the enemy who 
were holding it.” Thus it is evident that from the 
first Sir R. Buller had views only concerning the 
initial operations involving the taking the outer line 
of the Rangeworthy Hills. It was still a problem in 
his mind how the further advance was to be made. 

In further confirmation as to the road to be taken 
is the list of waters along the road from Fair View to 
Groote Hoek supplied to me on 15th January. (Ap- 
pendix B.) 

Thus far there is no apparent difficulty. But on 17th 
January Sir R. Buller wrote me a letter—received 
18th January (Appendix C)—stating that, when watch- 
ing the attack on the enemy’s lines by General Wood- 
gate, he did not consider that General Woodgate had 
kept his left sufficiently disengaged. This letter adds 
to the instructions and complicates them, for instead 
of attacking in line, and swinging round the left, he 
now proposes that when the line is in contact with 
the enemy, and cannot advance, it is to turn half-left. 
He says: “If you can make a direct advance, it will 
be in line, but if you are checked, the next advance 
must be by moving half-left; I mean that to get on 
your left will creep outward and forward, and your 
right follow.” It is clear from this that I was to search 
for an opening where I could attack, commencing from 
the west of Spion Kop, and moving to the left. 

It will be seen from General Buller’s telegrams of 
17th to 27th January, 1900, that these instructions he 
gave me were adhered to so far as they could have any 
meaning attached to them. But in fact, the terms “to 
refuse the right and advance the left,” without any 
limitations or explanation, is merely a kind of oracular 
statement. It can always be said afterwards that it 
was carried out too far or not far enough. If it meant 
swinging round the left on a pivot, it would depend on 
the length of the line, how far it extended, and if it 
Meant moving off diagonally to the left, with the 
enemy’s lines continuous, it meant going into the 
Drackensburg. There seems to be only one reasonable 
conclusion as to which was intended, namely, the attack 
on the Rangeworthy Hills. 


(6.) My Pran or OPERATIONS. 

Sir R. Buller states: “I was dissatisfied with War- 
ren’s operations, which seemed to me aimless and irre- 
solute.” 

T can say that I had very clear and certain plans in 
my own mind, keeping in view Sir R. Buller’s instruc- 
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tions; and I may say also that I had had particular Appendix M. 


facilities for knowing the Boer method of warfars, 
having served with Boer burghers against Kaffirs in 
1878-9, and having commanded an expedition against 
Boers in 1884-5. 

I had heard many methods of relieving Ladysmith 
discussed, but not one that I considered likely to have 
been successful. The general idea was to send a 
large body of cavalry (some 3,000) to make a dash at 
the Boer lines round Ladysmith, either by Acton 
Homes or Weenan. Our cavalry and mounted men 
were not then fitted for such enterprises in mountain 
countries, and such an attempt would only have re- 
sulted in their being surrounded in the mountains. 
They were not numerous enough, experienced enough, 
or well enough armed to succeed in such a business so 
long as the Boers were jubilant. 

Only two methods of relieving Ladysmith were pos- 
sible, and in each case it would consist of breaking up, 
and not merely in breaking into, the Boer lines. (1) 
On the one hand, by an overwhelming assault of in- 
fantry on a position of the Boer lines, combined with a 
general advance of our whole long line; or (2) on the 
other hand, by pounding away with our artillery at 
the Boers in their trenches until they were demoralised, 
and nearly on the run, and then launching an infantry 
assault. We were not strong enough to sweep over the 
country by sheer force of numbers, and our only pro- 
spect of success lay in the second method, of preparing 
a way with artillery bombardment of the Recer lines. 
It will be seen from Appendix D (my telegram to Lord 
Roberts, of 12th February, 1900) that this is what I 
proposed in the final advance to relieve Ladysmith, 
and in that way we did relieve Ladysmith. 

My plan, therefore, was to demoralise the Boers with 
artillery fire, and then to assault their lines with in- 
fantry fire, and this would take some time. 

The mere gaining a temporary advantage could only 
be considered as an accessory; our main object was to 
knock the confidence out of the Boers, to show them 
the points in which British soldiers (as then taught) 
excelled them, viz., in endurance, perseverance, tena 
city of purpose. 

It was necessary that they should learn this, and 
they did learn it at the Rangeworthy Hills and Spion 
Kop, and again about Hlangwane, the Gomba, anil 
Pieters. 

My instructions in the main seemed clear to me, and 
even without them, very little change in the cours; 
pursued could have been made, given the crossing at 
Trickard’s Drift. Spion Kop being taboo, the only 
possible place for attack was the Rangeworthy tills 
as far as Barton Hill; beyond that the valley of Acton 
Homes runs between two ranges of hills, and was 
swept with the fire of long-range guns, to which we 
could not reply, having none ourselves. 

At the time of receiving my instructions, the topo- 
graphy of the country was unknown, and I had to 
reconnoitre to find out how the roads ran, and feel for 
the enemy and elaborate a plan of attack. 


(7.) Tue Nigut Marcu WAS A SURPRISE TO THE ENEMY. 


Sir R. Buller states: “The arrival of the force at 
Trichard’s Drift was a surprise to the enemy, who were 
not in strength.” 

It was intended that the crossing should be com- 
menced as a surprise, and the hills immediately com- 
manding the crossing occupied by our troops; but the 
hills beyond could not be reached so rapidly by our 
troops as by the enemy who were camped immediately 
behind Spion Kop, and within two hours of sunrise on 
17th January the Boers could have had from 5,000 to. 
10,000 men ready to oppose us. 

The enemy did not oppose us strongly at Trichard’s 
Drift because, in doing so, they would have been more 
or less exposed to the fire of our Naval guns situated 
near Potgieters, and they wanted to turn us away from 
the help of those guns. 


(8,) THE POSITION IN FRONT OF US AT TRICHARD’s Drirv. 


Spion Kop and the Rangeworthy Hills are the com- 
mencement of the Drackensburg Mountains. Com- 
mencing at Potgieter’s Drift, these hills first run south- 
westerly, culminating in Spion Kop, which stands ont 
as the salient of a position overlooking the Tugela 
at a distance of about three miles, and is a strategic 
point of great importance. Then, with a break, they 
run north-westerly for about ten miles as the Range- 
worthy Hills, till they become absorbed in the Drack- 
ensburg Mountains. These hills form the watershed 
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iver systems ; to the east are the branches of 
Be i River, running towards Ladysmith, and 
‘on the west are the branches of the Venter’s Spruit, 
which runs under Van Reenan's Pass, and passing 
through a broad valley, falls into the Tugela west. of 
the Rangeworthy Hills and Spion Kop. This broad 
valley, in which Acton Homes lies, is entirely uncon- 
nected with the Ladysmith plateau. Acton Pomes is 
commanded on the east, north, and west by high hills, 
and has of itself no strategic value. There is no open 
plain to the north of Spion Kop, except the small basin 
plateau of Groote Hoek, about a mile and a half wide, 
and connected with the Ladysmith plateau. It is 
separated from the Venter’s Spruit and from Acton 
Homes by the watershed of the whole of the Range- 
worthy Hills. 

There are two roads over the Rangeworthy Hills; 
the more southernly by Fair View to Groote Hoek, 
immediately west of Spion Kop. It is about five miles 
from Trichard’s Drift to Groote Hoek by this road; 
the more northerly road_ runs .nearly east-and-west 
through Acton Homes ; after running over the Range- 
worthy Hills, it passes through a rugged country about 
Clydesdale, full of dongas and kopjes. 


No advance could be made by Acton Homes without 
first securing the hills north, east, and west. Thus, 
strategically Acton Homes could not be considered as 
a route for advance, except with an overwhelming force. 

The road by Acton Homes, however, was known to 
be the line of communication of a large portion of the 
Orange Free State Boers, and the question would 
naturally arise whether it was desirable to hold and 
secure it. 

The answer is clear. For a large and overwhelming 
attacking force Acton Homes was a point to secure, 
but for a small attacking force such as that with Sir RB. 
Buller, the Acton Homes position was to be avoided. 
For the relief of Ladysmith it was strategically a mis- 
take to attempt to cut off the Boers from the Orange 
Free State at a time when they ‘were desirous of pro- 
ceeding there to resist Lord Roberts’ threatened ad- 
vance. The true strategy lay in inducing the Orange 
Free State Boers to retire into their own country, so 


as to diminish the preponderating Boer force then in 
Natal. 


(9.) Str R. BuLier’s Views AS TO CROSSING THE 
TUGELA. 

I do not think that Sir R. Buller can have consulted 
any experienced Colonist as to the proposed crossing, 
for he says: “TI do not think you will find it possible to 
let oxen draw the wagons over the pontoons. It will be 
better to draw them over by horses or mules, swimming 
the oxen.” (White Book, p. 17.) He does not appear 
to realise that horses and mules when unused to going 
over such bridges, have to be coaxed over for the first 
time. In peace time a few could be got over without 
much delay, but in war that little check, with thousands 
of animals, amounts to many hours, and is a serious 
consideration. 

The whole number of vehicles sent with us would have 
taken more than 10 hours to pass a given point at their 
usual speed.. What would be the time they would take 
when the oxen had to swim over and the wagons pulled 
over by mules unaccustomed to pontoons ?. 

Is it possible to make any estimate ?: Supposing ‘the 
ox wagons could be got across at the:rate of four an 
hours (with 232 ox wagons), it would take 58 hours, and 
the mule and horse vehicles (say 252) could not, even 
with trained mules, be got over quicker than 12 an 
hour, taking 21 hours, thus giving a total of 79 hours. 
But with untrained mules it would take at least double 
that time, or in all 100 hours, or, working night and 
day, 4 days 4 hours. 

Again, the pulling of a heavily-laden ox wagon out 
of a drift or up a rutty bank by mules:is an almost 
impossible task, so that the mules and oxen would 
have had to be on the road at the same time, one set to 
pull the wagon across, and the other set to pull the 
wagon up the bank by a path at right angles to the 
pontoons. 

I feel convinced that this matter of crossing our 500 
vehicles, with thousands of mules and oxen, had never 


ane thought out. The problem was left to me to 
0 je 
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(10.) ConsIDERATIons I Hap GIVEN To ~ocRossING THE 


UGELA, 
We were aware on leaving Cape Town for N 
the Boers had made the north bank of the Ragsla hake 
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line of defence. It was a formidable obstacle, as it is 
about 100 yards wide, has a rapid current, and in wet 
weather is impassable by any of its fords. On board 
ship I instituted war games to consider the crossing, 
and I came to the conclusion that the best point to 
cross at (failing Hlangwani) was opposite to Doorn- 
kloop, near the junction of the Greater and Lesser 
Tugelas ; and that it was a necessity that we should 
at once establish a post un the north side of the Tugela, 
with a pontoon bridge, so as not to depend on the rise 
and fall of the river. : a : 

On January 15th I issued projects to the senior 
officers of the 5th Division (see Appendix A), calling on 
them to state how they would cross over an imaginary 
river defended by one long-range gun, with a view to 
causing the officers under me to think the matter well 
over. 

On January 15th I issued plans of the country about 
Potgieter’s (from the farm map), but had to withdraw 
them at once, and make and issue plans of the ground 
about Trichard’s Drift, and on January 17th I issued a 
more complete plan divided into numbered squares, so 
that officers could signal to each other and to me con- 
cerning particular spots of ground they wished to 
refer to. 


(11.) WE MAKE A RECORD CROSSING OF THE TUGELA. 


It has been inferred from Sir R. Buller’s remarks 
that the time taken in crossing the Tugela was ex- 
cessive. On the contrary, it was a record crossing, as 
will be seen from the comparison given below. ; 

Sir R. Buller states (White Book, p. 6) that in 
retiring across the Tugela on January 25th-27th he took 
47 hours, viz., from 9 a.m. January 25th to 8 a.m. on 
January 27th, and he speaks of this crossing as reflect- 
ing great credit on ‘his staff officers of all degrees. 

In crossing the Tugela on January 17th-18th I had 
about the same numbers of vehicles to cross as had Sir 
Redyers Buller, but they were more heavily laden with 
food and ammunition, and I completed the crossing 
in 58 hours, or in about three-quarters of the time taken 
by Sir R. Buller, viz., from 8 a.m. January 17th to 
10 p.m. on January 19th. 

‘The crossing on January 17th and 18th was infinitely 
more difficult than the recrossing on January 25th to 
27th, because the wagons were all full; the conductors, 
drivers, etc., were for the most part amateurs, so great | 
had been the drain in Natal for properly qualified trans- 
port men. The mules were scratch lots, hastily got 
together for the 5th Division, and did not know their 
drivers, and ramps had to be cut on the banks of river. 

The discipline of the troops was excellent, but the 


‘discipline amongst the drivers and conductors had yet 


to be established, and anything in the least out of the 
way caused confusion. The regimental and staff officers 
had had no experience at such crossings, and I was 
almost the only officer present who knew about cross- 
ing animals under such circumstances, with the excep- 
tion of the Colonists, who ably assisted in the work. 

The mules could not be trusted to go over the pontoon 
by fours as taken out of the carts, but had to be led two 
by two, and the wagons had to be hauled over by 
fatigue: parties, 

It would have been impossible to have got the 


‘vehicles over in the short space of time had I not ex- 


temporised a second bridge for part of the time, and got 
a great number of the wagons over by the drift. 

Tt may be said that the whole time was occupied in 
getting over the artillery; troops, and munitions of 
war, as the food wagons were got over separately. 


(12.) Tae TIME THAT Str R. Butter ESTIMATED THE 
CROSSING WOULD TAKE. 


Sir R. Buller states in his telegram to War Office 
on morning of January 18th the time he expected the 
crossing to take. ‘Four miles higher up (Trichard’s: 
Drift) Warren has crossed the river by a pontoon bridge 
85 yards long, and hopes that. his force.will, by the 
evening, have advanced five miles from the river. To 
his right front the enemy are busily entrenching.” 

Now this information must have been derived from 
his personal observation when. with me all the after- 
noon of January 17th overlooking. the crossing ; and it 
is thus plain that he then expected that I should have 
got over my vehicles by evening of 18th, and advanced 
five miles. 

Now what was the actual result of our crossing? By 
the evening of January 18th I had crossed all my 
vehicles and troops, and was ready to march my in- 
fantry and artillery before sunriss on the following 
morning ; part of my cavalry had proceeded about nine 
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miles from the river, had encountered the enemy near 
Acton Homes, and required all the remaining cavalry 
to support them, and General Woodgate had arranged 
for a night attack on the enemy’s position in front, it 
being considered too strong to attack by day. This 
is a copy of. General Hart’s note to General Woodgate 
on subject :—. 

“Lhe operations you propose might be done by night 
with the moon.. It would probably, I think, result in 
severe repulse by day.” 

This was written early on morning of January 18th, 
and shows that General Hart must at that time have 
considered the enemy to have been gathered in con- 
siderable strength if two brigades could not attack 
without severe repulse. 


(13.) WHILE THE ARTILLERY AND VEHICLES WERE BEING 
PASSED OVER THE TUGELA THE INFANTRY AND 
CAVALRY | WERE ENGAGED IN: FEELING FOR THE 
ENEMY. 


_ Sir R. Buller states: “Sir C. Warren instead of feel- 
ing for the enemy elected to spend two whole days in 
passing his baggage. During this time the enemy 
reinforced*and strengthened his position.” (White 
Book? 4p. 3¥5)— 

“He met with very slight opposition, but remained 
that day and the 18th passing over: his baggage.” 

(Evidence, Royal Commission on the War in South 
Africa, February’ 18th, 1903.) 

“At that time we hada fine chance. After the 17th 
our advantage was fast vanishing.” (Interview with 
“ Daily Mail,” April 18th, 1902.) . 

The manner ‘in which facts are misrepresented in 
these paragraphs gives a very wrong complexion ' to 
affairs. It has led the public to suppose that I took 
‘ with me all kinds‘of camp equipage that should have 
been left behind. 

There was no baggage with my column in the ordinary 
acceptance of the term, and Sir R. Buller has given a 
wrong impression in speaking of artillery and munitions 
of war and food for the march under that name ; 
although I would observe that the term was used gene- 
rally for the whole impedimenta of the column, 

In my force ordersiof January 16th is the following : 
“The only baggage that will be taken with the column 
will be the great coats of the men, camp kettles, and a 
certain proportion of regimental tools, with 20lbs. per 
officer, including their canteens. All other baggage, 
blankets, and waterproofs, and other gear will be 
packed in separate wagons, and will proceed to Spear- 
man’s Hill.” 

Thus the vehicles with the column contained only 
what was required for the first line—great coats, food, 
and munitions of war, besides the artillery, engineer, 
and medical stores, and vehicles. It was, I believe, 
the lightest equipped column of a mixed force that was 
at any time sent out during the war in South Africa. 
(See Lord Roberts’ orders concerning transport, January 
to June, 1900.) 

Thus my force has been pictured as luxuriating in 
all kinds of comfort during those eight days north of 
the Tugela, while the men had nothing but their great 
coats, not even waterproof sheets, and were sleeping out 
in the rain in the open. 

Again, Sir R. Buller states that T did not feel for the 
enemy during those two days (January 17th and 18th). 
This is absolutely untrue. 

The Cavalry Brigade was ordered across the Tugela 
to feel for the: enemy as soon as Lord) Dundonald, re- 
ported himself to me on January 17th. The horses 
did not like the hollow noise of the pontoons, and they 
went over by the drift (with some difficulty to the 
smaller horses). They did not complete their crossing 
till the evening of 17th, and they bivouacked that night 
within-the infantry lines. This crossing took place 
immediately under the eye of Sir R. Buller, who was 
watching it all the afternoon. On morning of 18th the 
cavalry went west and north-west, and Lord Dun- 
donald reported to me that the Rangworthy Hills were 
occupied in force by the enemy. That afternoon he 
came in collision with the enemy, and asked. for re- 
inforcements, which I sent him. 

Two brigades of infantry under Generals Woodgate 
and Hart crossed the Tugela on the morning of 
January 17th, and at about noon Sir R. Buller met 
General Woodgate at the ferry, and gave him orders 
relative to the attack, told him not to hurry, and to 
give the men their dinners before he started. , The hills 
immediately commanding the pontoon were cleared of 

the enemy by about 3.30p.m. for, say, 2,000 yards from 
the river. Beyond that there was a dip in the ground. 
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Sir R. Buller witnessed the attack, and wrote letter 4) endix 


(Appendix C.) already referred to. On morning of 
January 18th General Woodgate proposed.to advance, 
but General Hart considered it too dangerous by day 
(see No. 12), and a night attack was arranged, which 
did not come off. On the afternoon of January 18th I 
reconnoitred the position on the Rangworthy Hills, and, 
saw that if we took them we could not take our wagons 
by the Fairview Road without first taking Spion Kop 
also, or rendering it harmless. I therefore thought 16 
necessary. to reconnoitre the Acton Homes road, which, 
I did next day. . 

Thus of the two days (17th and 18th). which Sir R. 
Buller states I occupied in passage of my baggage, with- 
out feeling for the enemy, on one day (17th) the work 
was. carried out under his own eyes; he gaye orders 
himself to.my subordinates, and he claimed my atten- 
tion all-the afternoon, instead.of allowing me to be 
occupied fully with my own arrangements, If matters 
were not being carried. out in accordance with his views, 
it.is strange that he should not have notified this to 
me verbally or in writing. His letter (Appendix C ) 
shows, however, that he had nothing to say against 
what was being done, but he referred only to a tactical 
error which he gupposed General Woodgate had made. 
I may add.that General Woodgate assured me that Sir 
R. Buller was, mistaken in his assumption, 


(14.) Lorp DUNDONALD FEELS FOR AND ENGAGES THE 
Enemy on JANUARY 18TH. 


A great deal of ‘confusion has arisen as to the position 
of Lord Dundonald’s engagement, because the maps 
of ‘the country issued in the daily papers showed Spion 


Kop to the west of Acton Homes, and the engagement - 


is depicted in some maps as taking place on the Boer 
lines of the. Rangworthy hills. Nothing of the sort 
occurred. 

Lord Dundonald himself reported that the engage 
ment took place two miles west of Acton Homes, and 
Sir R. Buller in his telegram to War Office of January 
18th, says it took place to west of Acton Homes. 

The facts as related by Lord. Dundonald are briefly 
as follow :—At about 3 p.m. to4 p.m., on January 18th 
a party of 200 to 300 Boers were seen by the advanced 
cavalry to be going west along the Acton Homes road, 
in the direction of the Orange Free State. They were 
successfully ambuscaded by Major Grahame, at a point. 
where the road crosses the Venter’s Spruit, near Frere’s 
Store, at 25. miles from Ladysmith. Some of 
the Boers were shot down, most of them fled, but 
several got away to the west of Frere’s Store, and took 
up a position amongst some rocks, probably near farm, 
Nooitgedacht; they numbered about 30 altogether. — 

This exploit was seen by Lord Dundonald from his 
signal station at Eartheote, and hv sent me an “ ex- 
press,” saying he was heavily engaged, and required all 
the cavalry to assist him. This I received about sunset. 


J sent all the cavalry at once, and detached General 


Hildyard’s Brigade to march at 4.30 a.m. next morning 
to Venter’s Spruit to support him. This was a serious 
mishap, as it appeared at the time, altering all my 
plans, but next morning I learnt how trivial the en- 
garement had been, though it was a most successful] and 
woll-arranged exploit, treated as an exploit only. 

Later in the night I learnt more of the engagement, 
but it was not till about 10 a.m. on the following day 
that I ascertained that Lord Dundonald could hold his 
own without further assistance. The advanced post of 
cavalry, to the west, remained in this position till the 
morning of January 20th, when it was shelled out by 
the Boer long-range guns above Acton Homes. 

Thus a skirmish of Lord Dundonald with a few Boers 
riding. along a road west. of the Venter’s Spruit and 
Acton Homes has been changed by Sir R. Buller into a 
forward movement of the cavalry eastward towards 
Ladysmith. In this affair the cavalry got too far away 
to.the west, and quite out of the direction of Lady- 
smith. 

Sir R. Buller tells the “Daily Mail” (April 18th, 
1902): “But for Warren, Lord Dundonald, after 
winning Acton Homes, would have pressed forward, 
and probably ended the matter by entering Ladysmith. 
Warren effectually stopped Dundonald by refusing hire 
further supplies.” 

Lord Dundonald never had the slightest prospect of 
getting past. Acton Homes to Ladysmith; if he had 
attempted to do.‘so he would certainly have been 
captured. 

T found it necessary, when he got so far away from 
me, to remind him of Sir R. Buller’s orders, and said: 
‘Our objective is not Ladysmarth; our objective is to 
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effect junction with Sir R. Buller’s force, and there to 


Appen.lix M. receive orders from him.” To this he replied, “I quite 


understand your general plan, and that we have to unite . 


with Sir R. Buller.” At this time Lord Dundonald was 
corresponding direct with Sir R. Buller, I presume by 
j rs. 

ae ‘Dundonald never gave me the slightest indica- 
tion that he would push forward by east or north-east 
towards Ladysmith, or that he found any opening in 
that direction; so far as I know he was never able to 
make any reconnaissance of the Boer lines in that direc- 
tion. In any case, he never sent me any information 
up to January 19th, except the following : “ Silbourne, 
who took the flag of truce into the enemy’s lines last 
night, reports the heights on either side of main road 
[Acton Homes to Ladysmith] to be very strongly de- 
fended,” and a verbal report that the enemy were con- 
centrating at Acton Homes. In his report subsequently 
he states that on the afternoon of January 18th (i.e., 
on his arrival at Acton Homes) he sent out patrols to 
the west and north-west, and saw that large numbers of 
the enemy were continually arriving from the east, to 
concentrate and rsist an attack by him on the Acton 
Homes to Ladysmith road, and he made no attempt to 
meet them. So far from the cavalry having pushed up 
in any way to the enemy’s lines on the Rangworthy hills, 
the tendency was entirely in the other direction, and 
the position taken up west of Acton Homes was an 
anxiety to me on that account. 


(15.) Srrk_ R. BULLER DEPICTS AN ENGAGEMENT ON 
19TH JANUARY, WHICH DID NOT TAKE PLACE 


The events on January 19th are briefly as follow :— 
The troops and vehicles of the force were all on the 
march from Trichard’s Drift to Venter’s Spruit Laager 
early in the morning. General Hildyard’s brigade 
started at 4.30 a.m. to assist Lord Dundonald, if it 
should be necessary. General Woodgate’s and Hart’s 
Brigades covered the flank march of the vehicles, which 
were in six parallel columns. In doing so General 
Woodgate was directed to search for any weak point in 
the Rangworthy hills defence, and to make a reconnais- 
sance up the slopes of Three Tree Hill, where I con- 
sidered we could attack. In the meantime J recon- 
noitred towards Acton Homes, and saw that it would 
be impossible to take troops in that direction with 
wagons without occupying the hills beyond, and for this 
we were too weak. 

I then settled to attack the Rangworthy hills on the 
morning of January 20th, sending our wagons back again 
to Potgeiter’s, as we could not take wagons by either of 
the two roads. I then saw Lord Dundonald, who was 
still in possession of the site of his engagement of 18th, 
but could not assist by any advance. [ then com- 
municated my plans for the next day to the Generals 
and Staff Officers concerned. There was no engagement 
on the 19th, except the flank march of the brigades, and 
the reconnaissance made. 

These are Sir R. Buller’s criticisms on the work of 
January 19th :— e 

“On 19th he attacked and gained a considerable ad- 
vantage; on the 19th I ought to have assumed command 
myself. J saw that things were not going well—indeed, 
everybody saw it” (White Book, p. 17). 

“On the 19th Lord Dundonald, with Warren’s cavalry 
moving northward, had taken the right flank of the 
Boer position, whereas General Warren had advanced 
to the westward, and. was crossing Venter’s Spruit. I 
was dissatisfied with Warren’s operations, which seemed 
to me aimless and irresolute. Dundonald’s movement 
was a decided success, and should have been supported 
by artillery, while Warren’s infantry should have 
attacked the salient which Dundonald’s success had left 
exposed. On that night I debated with myself whether 
or not I should relieve Warren of his command.” 
(Evidence Royal Commission on the War in South 
Africa, February 18th, 1903.) 

These are the statements of a man in a dream. No 
sch occurrences ever took place so far as I know. 

Lord Dundonald was with me on the afternoon of the 
19th, and his reports never mention any such occurrence, 

If Lord Dundonald had really taken the right flank 
of the Boer position would not Sir RB. Buller, who was 

za direct communication with Lord Dundonald, have 
antes! ane for a report, and telegraphed it to the War 

In these statements Sir R. Buller i 
for going down to the water 4 Vaket eee his 
letter to me of January 17th he tells bite ‘i Ete 
these words: “TIF your direct road is blocked 
go forward by moving off to the lof d, we must 

= eft, and this will have 
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the further advantage, that it will keep you near the 
water at Venter’s Spruit.” (Appendix C.) ] 

The only possible solution I can suggest to this extra- 
ordinary misconception is that Sir R. Buller imagines 
that Lord Dundonald’s attack on Bastion Hill on 
January 20th took place on January 19th against some 
position further north than Bastion Hill, and that he 
was subsequently withdrawn from it. But as Sir R. 
Buller was on the ground on 2l1st, 22nd, and 2érd, I 
cannot understand his falling into such errors. 


16.) Str R. Buiver’s INCONSISTENT STATEMENTS 
CONCERNING THE CAPTURE OF THE RANGEWORTHY 
HILus on 20TH JANUARY. 


Telegram to War Office, 20th January :—“ General 
Clery, with part of Warren’s force, has been in action 
from 6 a.m. to 7 p.m. to-day. By judicious use of his 
artillery he has fought his way up, capturing ridge after 
ridge, for about three miles. Troops are now bivouack- 
ing on the ground they have gained, but main position is 
still in front of them.” 

Telegram to War Office, 27th January :—“ Sir Charles 
Warren, as I have said, drove back the enemy and 
obtained possession of the southern crest of the hign 
tableland, which extends from the line Acton Homes, 
Hungers Poort, to the western Ladysmith Hills.” _ 

This is how this successful engagement was depicted 
in the despatches of 30th January and subsequently :— 

“On the 20th, instead of pursuing it (his 1maginary 
advantage of 19th), he divided his force, and gave 
General Clery a separate command” White Book, 

. 17). 

ae On the 20th I went over and saw Warren. He had 
that day attacked the salient and taken it, but instead 
of supporting Lord Dundonald, he had induced him to 
fall back from the position which he had occupied on 
the 19th.” 
the command. (Evidence Royal Commission on the War 
in South Africa, 18th February, 1903.) 


These later statements are simply a mass of mis-. 


conceptions. There was no advantage gained by Lord 
Dundonald on 19th January, and I could-not have in- 
duced him to abandon a position he never occupied. 
I did not divide my force and give General Clery a 
separate command. 

Further, Sir R. Buller did not come over to see me 
on 20th January, as stated by him before the Royal 
Commission. It might be supposed that he had simply 
made a mistake of dates, but he says, “On 20th I went 
over to see Warren. He had that day attacked the 
salient, and taken it.” He states that on this day ne 
found that his own plans were hopelessly wrecked, and 
that then he left me to carry vuut my own plans, send- 
ing me the reinforcements I asked for. This is all 
wrong, as will be shown in (17). He did not come over 
on 20th, but he came and interfered with my operations 
on 21st, 22nd, and 23rd. 


(17.) GENERAL BULLER STATES THAT ON 2CTH JANUARY 
HE LEFT ME TO CARRY OUT MY OWN PLAN OF 
OPERATIONS, AND YET HE ELSEWHERE STATES THAT 
ON 21ST, 22ND, AND 23RD JANUARY HE URGED 
ME TO ADHERE TO HIS PLANS, WHICH HE STATES 
HAD ALREADY BEEN HOPELESSLY WRECKED. 


“T continually proposed to General Warren that he 
should attack the enemy’s right, which was en Vair and 
not strong, and which was part of the original pro- 
gramme to try and turn, but I never suggested doing 
this hurriedly or without adequate forethought and 
preparation.” (White Book, p. 16.) 

“On 20th I went over to see Warren. Isaw .. . 
that my own plan of operations had been hopelessly 
wrecked I concluded to leave Warren to pur- 
sue his work, merely suggesting to him certain .hanges 


in the posting of his troops for the greater security of © 


the position. I then returned to my former position 
to watch for my chance.” 

Thus Sir R. Buller, though considering my opera- 
tions to be aimless and irresolute, concludes on 20th 
January to leave me to carry them out. Yet, while con- 
sidering his own plans hopelessly wrecked, he on 21st 
to 23rd continually urges me to adhere to the original 
programme of attacking the enemy’s right (we had 
already taken it). Yet again he states that by 23rd 
the enemy against us were 15,000 strong, and that 
the right was too strong to attack. “The enemy’s 
right was too strong to allow me to force it.” 

It will be seen that while I was in command Sir Q. 
Buller speaks of the force in front of me as being 


Again he states he wished to relieve me 9f- 


ae 
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insignificant, only 600, but that when he took command 
it amounted to 15,000. 
to where these 14,400 men were located during the in- 
terval. As it only took three hours for a party of 
Boers to get from their extreme left to their extreme 
right, from Colenso to Acton Homes, they must 
always have been close at hand. I therefore mention 
this subject in (18). 


(18) SHouLp THE RaNGEWoRTHY HILLS HAVE BEEN 
ATTACKED IN PREFERENCE TO THE ATTACK ON THE 
DEFENCES AT PoTGIETERS AND DOORNKLOOF ? 


In order to consider this question I take the number 
of Boers given by Sir R. Buller, though I am quite 
satisfied that it is greatly below the mark. But for 
the sake of comparison it is necessary to take soma 
approximate number. He states that there were 7,000 
Boers opposed to us (White Book, p. 14), but he does 
not add whether he includes the Orange Free State 
Boers at Acton Homes or not. 

Sir R. Buller had on the morning of 16th January on 
his side 21 battalions of infantry and about 2,000 
mounted men, say 23,000 in all, nearly three to one of 
the enemy. With this preponderating force, with the 
command of the high ground at Spearman’s and 
Zwart’s Kop, with two 47in. and eight 12-pounder 
long-range naval guns and 42 15-pounder guns and 
six 5in. howitzers, he hesitated for four days, and 
eventually declined to attack the enemy; all this time 
the enemy were strengthening their defences about 
Spion Kop. Then, though he disliked mountains him- 
self—he says “I always dreaded mountains” (Evi- 
dence, Royal Commission on the War in South Africa, 
18th February, 1903)—he detailed me to attack 
_the mountains in the Drackensberg, a much more diff- 

cult task than that which he had hesitated to undertake 
himself in the plain. He gave me for the work 12 bat- 
talions and 1,500 mounted men, and 36 field guns, to 
attack a mountain stronghold, where he himself says 
there was no convenient position for artillery ; he would 
give me no long-range guns with which I could reply to 
those of the enemy. 

Supposing there were 7,000 Boers against us, we may 
estimate 2,000 as required for the trenches opposite 
Potgieters, leaving 5,000 Boers opposed to me, not to 
speak of the Orange Free State Boers on to our left 
that would be called upon. 

To strike a balance. Sir R. Buller, with the com. 
manding position for his long-range guns, and with 
23,000 men, hesitated to attack a low-lying position 
held by 7,000 men; yet, dreading mountains, he sent 
me with 18,000 men, and without long-range guns or 
balloons, intelligence or adequate staff, to attack a 
line of mountain positions he'd by 5,000 Boers with 
long-range guns. I must, however, point out that Sir 
R. Buller’s statement of 7,000 Boers is inconsistent 
with the Intelligence reports and with his subsequent 
statements. 

Early in January the Orange Free State Boers occu- 
pied the Tugela heights to west of Spion Kop, while 
the Transvaal Boers occupied the heights to the east 
of Spion Kop. Just behind Spion Kop were camps of 
both forces. 

The Intellwence reports of 10th January stated that 
there was a large base camp of Orange Free State Boers 
at Acton Homes, which supplied a camp of 100 wagons 
behind Spion Kop. 

The Intelligence report of 16th January stated that 
since the 11th January there had been a general move 
westward up stream from Colenso of the enemy’s forces, 
and that the only commandoes left at Colenso were that 
of Krugersdorp and part of that of Swaziland, and 
that the trenches west of Spion Kop would hold 400 
men, with long-range guns firing on Trichard’s Drift. 

Sir R. Buller (White Book, p. 17) states that the 
600 men against me on the 16th had increased by 23rd 
January to 15,000, when he took up the command. 

Now, it is not to be supposed that this increase 
occurred suddenly, and Sir R. Buller himsalf states 
that from the 17th the enemy were rapidly concen- 
trating before Trichard’s Drift. The question arises, 
can any approximate estimate be made of the numbers 
on each particular day? It may be assumed that im- 
mediately the advance on Trichard’s Drift was dis- 
covered the enemy would concentrate there with all 
their force. I suggest, therefore, the following in- 
crease, based on Sir R. Buller’s figures, though I my- 
self think the numbers were much greater from the 
first :— 


He makes no suggestion ss ~ 
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16th January.—600 (in position in front of Trich- Appendix M. 


ard’s Drift, with camps behind). ‘ 
17th January.—10,000 (from camps behind). 
18th January.—11,000. 
19th January.—13,000. 
20th January.—14,000. 
21st January.—15,000. 
22nd January.—15,000. 
25rd January.—15,000. 


(19.) Str Repvers BULLER DID NOT GIVE ME THE 
ASSISTANCE IN MY ATTACK THAT HE COULD HAVE GIVEN. 


(a) Had General Barton been directed to attack and 
harass the enemy at Hlangwani and Colenso, he might 
have kept a considerable number of Boers off me, but 
owing to his receiving no instructions to do so, the 
Boers left his front to a great extent. (See his report, 
White Book, p. 43.) 

(b) Had Sir George White been communicated with, 
he might have made some demonstration; but I think 
his garrison was too feeble to do anything, and that 
the Boers knew it, and left their lines round him to 
a great extent. 

(c) Sir R. Buller made no use vf the 10th Brigade at 
Potgieter’s, although he states in his instructions 
(White Book, p. 14): “I shall threaten both the posi- 
tions in front of us, and also attempt a crossing at 
Skiet’s Drift, so as to hold the enemy off you as much 
as possible,” This he did not attempt to carry out. 

(d) Sir R. Buller kept the balloon with him when 
it was comparatively useless, and never gave me any 
information about the enemy from 17th to 23rd 
January, except what he got from Sir G. White. The 
balloon with us would have been invaluable. 

(e) Sir R. Buller kept all the long-range guns wi h 
him, though they were urgently required by us, and 
yet he did not use them to advantage. He could have 
enfiladed the whole length of the Boer lines opposite 
to me, and made havoc among the enemy’s entrench- 
ments with his lyddite shells. I was not aware at that 
time that his guns had so long a range, and he may 
not have been aware of it either. 

(f) Sir R. Buller did not send me the 10th Brigade 
and the 5in. Howitzer Battery till 22nd January; if 
they had been sent at first operations would have been 
expedited. 

(g) Sir R. Buller allowed me no extra staff to assist 
me in work of an independent command. and would not 
permit me to take any regimental officers to assist me 
unless the commanding officers concurred. All said 
that they could not spare any officers. 


(20.) Str R. BULLER STATES THAT I SWUNG ROUND MY 
LEFT ON JANUARY 2IST AND SUBSEQUENTLY HE 
STATES THAT MY RIGHT WAS IN ADVANCE OF MY LEFT, 
AND THAT I REFUSED TO ADVANCE MY LEFT. 


Telegram to War Office, January 21st, 9 p.m.: 
“Warren has been engaged all day, chiefly on the left, 
which he has swung round about a couple of miles. The 
ground is very difficult, and as the fighting is all the 
time up hill, it is difficult to say exactly how much has 
been gained, but I think we are making substantial 
progress.” (White Book, p. 17.) 

“On the 21st I find that his right was in advance of 
his left.” He then proceeds to state that my artillery 
were crowded on one small space, and that I had divided 
my fighting line into three independent commands, 
independent of each other, and independent of myself, 
This statement about independent commands in- 
dependent of me is purely imaginary. 

With reference to the artillery, it is still a question 
how far guns should be concentrated and how far they 
should be distributed ; in this case I exercised my own 
judgment, in which General Clery and the Commandant 
Royal Artillery concurred. As to putting artillery on 
the left, the 15-pounders were of little or no use then, 
except against infantry; what we wanted was long- 
range guns to reply to those of the Boers on the left. I 
urged strongly on Sir R. Buller the necessity of long- 
range guns, and he sent me the Sin. howitzers, which 
were very useful, but still had not sufficient range, 

In the morning, however, I heard from Colonel 
Kitchener that a force of Boers were moving down 
against our left from Acton Homes, thus requiring 
15-pounders on my left. Upon which I telegraphed to 
General Clery, 9.35 a.m.: “A Boer force is coming 
round beyond left from Acton Homes. I am taking 
two batteries down there at once to support thie left, 
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which is very weak near Sugar Loaf (Bastion) Hill.” It 
will be thus seen that I acted on my own initiative in 
putting guns on the left; in fact, I had spoken to 
General Clery on subject on previous day that it might 
be necessary. 

At 6 p.m. this evening I rode out to west, and came to 
conclusion that an attack might be made on hill north 
of Bastion Hill if I had another brigade, and there was a 
preparation of howitzers. But I considered it would be 
very risky. I telegraphed to General Buller, saying I 
thought the Boers were going to make a trek*to the 
north, and urged him to send me three battalions more, 
so that I could close the road, and secure their wagons. 


(21.) Sr R. BULLER PROPOSED AN ATTACK ON JANUARY 
22ND ON OUR LEFT, AND ALSO DESIRES ME NOT TO 
EXECUTE ANY ENTERPRISE FURTHER TO THE LEFT, 
AS HE ANTICIPATED A COUNTER 
THE ENEMY. 


“The days went on, I saw no attempt’on the part of 
General Warren either to grapple with the situation or 
to command the force himself.” White’ Book, p. 17.) 
The 10th Brigade had only arrived during the forenoon 
of this day, and the 5in. howitzer battery the previous 
evening and this morning, and:Sir:R: Buller. had sent 
me atelegramat 5 a.m.:; “I think it possible the enemy 


may try a counter stroke ;'they are concentrated, while : 


your troops are widely extended, and do not support 
each other.:: I shouldbe cautious how I attempted any 
enterprise further on the left at present.” Sir R. Buller 


arrived in the morning, and told me he wished: me to ° 


attack the position in front of Bastion Hill on our left 
on the Rangeworthy Hills if I considered it desirable, 
and that I must consult my Generals on the subject, 
otherwise he: proposed to retire the force: I went over 
the positions with Sir R. Buller, and again I pointed 


out to him that unless’ Spion Kop was: taken or » 


neutralised we could not march’ our wagons over the 
hill road,,:and: I had proposed:to ‘send them back, but 
that [ hoped to capture, the position in front of us after 
a few more hours’ fire; when we had got the howitzers 
into work. He replied: “Of course, you must take 
Spion Kop.” Ithen arranged that if we decided not to 
attack on the left we would take Spion Kop that night. 
I was myself, however, desirous of going on with the 
bombardment, and then assaulting the position in front 
of ‘Three, Tree-Hill.; At this time the trenches:of the. 
Boers had only. been under fire one day, the 21st, and 
the howitzers had not: yet commenced. - 

At the meeting of Generals, General Clery was most 
emphatic against an assault on the left from Bastion 
Hill, and I concurred with him, because I vould see no 
particular object in possessing this position at great 
loss, as there were other positions behind it. The best 
position to capture was evidently that in front of Three 
Tree Hill, but it was not yet prepared for assault. 

Next to this was Spion Kop. The advantages of an 
attack of Spion Kop over that on the left was that we 
should..there have the fire of all our guns from: both 
sides (1.¢.,, Three Tree Hill and Potgieter’s), and very 
few Boer guns could be trained on it. While in regard to 
the position.on the. left; we could get but few of our 
guns on it, and it was under fire of a great number of 
the Boer long range guns, to which I could not reply. 


(22.) Str _R. Bunter CAME OVER AND SAID TO ME 
(JANUARY 23RD) “ATTACK OR’ RETIRE.” In 
SAYING -THIS HE REFERRED ONLY TO ATTACKING 
Spion Kop, so FAR AS I UNDERSTOOD HIM, 


Sir R. Buller states (White Book, p. 17) that he cal- 
culated that at this time there were 15,000 against us, 
cr more than twice the number there were against him 
at Potgieter’s, when he hesitated to attack. He states 
(White Book, p. 23) that for four days I had kept my 
men continuously. exposed to shell and: rifle fire, etc.” 
All this conversation related in paragraph 2 of his de- 
spatch of January 30th (White Book, p. 25) was new to 
me when I read it. It certainly was never addressed to 
me, and the paragraph is written as though Sir R. 
Buller had had no report from me from J anuary 19th to 
ee ie the 
1e € position for bombarding purposes on 21st and 
22nd, and the 5in, howitzers had A cw in use on 
22nd, so that the position was. not prepared for assault. 
Sir R. Buller said the assault ust. take place that 
night, or he should. retire the ¢ ree, and accordingly I 
arranged for the capture, of Spion Kop: He refused 
to allow General Coke to go in command of the assault- 
Ing party, and ordered me to place General Woodgate 


STROKE FROM . 


time of this alleged conversation we had - 
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in his place. Now General Coke I knew, was well 
acqualuteu with throwing up earthworks, but 1 was not 
aware that General Woodgate was so acquainted. I 
had proposed to lead the assaulting column myself, put 
Sir R. Buller said I must not do this, but must occupy 
a central position all the time, so as to command the 
attack on Spion Kop, and be ready to provide against 
a counter stroke on our left, which he expressed some 
anxiety about. I quite saw the wisdom of this remark. 


(23.) From THE rirst Str REDVERS. BULLER APPEARS 
TO HAVE HAD MISGIVINGS AS TO THE PRACTICABILITY 

OF THE ATTACK ON THE RANGEWORTHY HILLs. 
I consider that the pessimistic views of Sir R. Buller 
respecting our advance were most injurious to our 
success ; nothing could be more depressing to a force 


than for the Commander-in-Chief to hold such views on ~ 


the subject as he has since expressed. 


Sir R. Buller was with me all through January. 17th | 


watching the enemy, and yet he says to “ Daily Mail” © 


(April 18th, 1902): “ After the 17th our advantages were © 


fast vanishing, for the enemy was fast concentrating . 


before us, 
ness, it was all but. gone. 


“By the 19th, through Warren’s dilatort-~ 
I might have saved the situa- 


tion, but after the 19th I could not well have done so.” ' 


“On the 20th I went to see Warren. 


I saw that the - 


advantages I had hoped for had been let slip, «and that > 


my own 
wrecked.” 
South Africa.) . 

It is thus apparent that so early as 18th Sir R. Buller 
was contemplating the possibility of a retirement. Yet 


plan of operations had been hopelessly 
(Evidence, Royal Commission on the War in* 


be 


all this time ‘Sir R. Buller gave me no hint of his 


entertaining such' views.-° ~ 


(24.) Str REpveRS BULLER GIVES TWO VERY INCON- 


SISTENT VIEWS OF THE POSITION OCCUPIED ON THE * 


RANGEWORTHY HILLs FROMJ ANUARY 20TH TO 25TH: 


Telegram to War Office, January 23rd: “ Warren 
holds the position he gained two days ago. In this 
duel the advantage rests with us, as we appear to be 


searching his (the enemy’s) trenches, and his artillery. 


fire is not causing us much loss.” 

Telegram to War Office, January 27th: “The actual 
position held was perfectly tenable, but did not lend 
itself to advance, as the southern slopes were so steep 
that Sir C. Warren could not get an effective artillery 
position, and the supply of the troops with water was a 
difficulty.” 

“His force was in a good position, and might be 


successful. In any event, whether successful or not, 
the troops would spend some little time under fire in’ 


fairly close contact with the enemy, and would, then 
gain comparatively cheaply that battle training in what 
I knew them most deficient.” (Evidence, Royal Commis- 
sion, February 18th, 1903.) 

“General Warren’s disposition had mixed up all the 
brigades, and the position he held was dangerously 
insecure.” (White Book, p. 5.) 

“For four days he had kept his men continuously 
exposed to shell and rifle fire, perched on the edge of an 
almost precipitous hill. I said it was too dangerous a 
situation to be prolonged, and that he must either 
attack or I should withdraw his force.” (White Book, 
p. 23.) 

“His position was insecure.” 


(Evidence, Royal Com- 
mission, February 18th, 1903.) 


The question of the security of the position must 


be a subject for opinion depending on many cireum- 
stances, but I was quite satisfied with it, and felt con- 
vinced that the Boers would not attack us from the 
front, though we were always liable to attack from the 
Spion Kop side. . 
As to mixing up my brigades, they had already been 
mixed up by Sir R. Buller. The 10th Brigade had left 
two battalions behind in Cape Colony, and had two 
temporarily attached, and it was now a Corps Brigade 
detached from 5th Division, while General Lyttelton’s 
Brigade had been attached to the 5th Division, though 
it belonged tv 2nd Division, and General Hart’s Brigade 


had: been attached to the 2nd Division, so that the - 


brigades were all mixed, but not by me. If Sir R. Buller 
means that the battalions of the brigades were mixed 
up, I can state that there was less mixing up of batta- 


lions on this occasion than in any other engagement I~ 


witnessed in Natal. So far‘as I know the only mixture | 


was the York and Lancaster on the left and the Con- 
naught Rangers on the right ; but such changes are in- 
separable from modern warfare, where an advancing 
line, if it intends to hold what it gets, must remain on 
its ground. These dispositions were made by General 
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Clery, of whom Sir R. Buller has stated that “with a 
thorough knowledge of his profession, he thoroughly 
understands how to lead his troops in the field.” 

_ Any battalion coming on to the Rangeworthy Hills 
from General Hildyard’s Brigade were attached to 
General Hart’s Brigade, in accordance with the follow- 
ing memorandum from General Clery: “8.30 p.m., 
January 21st. I will be glad if it was made clear that 
all troops coming up the ridge occupied by General Hart 
would come under his orders. If you approve, please 
instruct General Hildyard.” 


(25.) Spion Kor; Brier DEscriprion. 


The Spion Kop range is separated from the Range- 
worthy hills by a broad gully running from north to 
south. It commences at a neck (800ft. above the 
Tugela), the point of junction of the two ranges con- 
necting the northern point of Spion Kop (550ft. above 
the neck) to Green Hill (450ft. above the neck). Green 
Hill is the south-easterly point of the Boer position on 
the Rangeworthy hills. This gully runs down for two 
miles to the Tugela, with a slope of about 400ft. per 
mile ; about half-way down a gully runs into it from the 
north-west, half a mile long, and falling about 250 in 
that distance; at the head of this valley was the En- 
gineer bivouac, situated about three-quarters of a mile 
south of Three Tree Hill, and there was a fair road run- 
ning down it. At the junction of the two gullies the 
Engineers cut through the drift on J anuary 24th, and 
made a crossing for wheeled traffic on to the Spion Kop 
side. This crossing will be called Spion Kop Drift. 
Just above the drift a dam was made across the gully 
(running from Spion Kop), to collect the water in the 
spruit for the use of the force on Spion Kop. From 
Spion Kop Drift there was a gentle ascent towards Spion 
* Kop made available for wheeled traffic for about three- 
quarters of a mile (rising 200ft.), until it reached the 
backbone connecting the Spion Kop spur with the hill 
above to the east of Wright’s Farm. 

On the south-east slope of this backbone or ridge a 
aad depét was established, called the Spion Kop 
Supply Depot, where were congregated during the after- 
noon of January 24th the regimental wagons containing 
food and supplies, the ammunition carts, the ambulances 
and the dressing stations. 

The wagons and carts went backwards and forwards 
between the supply depéts at Venter’s laager and the 
Spion Kop supply depét, through the Engineers’ bivouac. 
The ambulances also went by this way to the field uos- 
pital at Wright’s Farm. There was, however, a short 
way (down the main gully) of getting to Wright’s Farm, 
up which the mountain guns came on 24th. From the 


Spion Kop supply depét the ascent to the southern and - 


principal summit of Spion Kop commences by a zigzag 
path roughly made by the Engineers through the rocks 
and boulders, and by troops moving up and down. The 
distance to the summit is about a mile, and the differ- 
ence in level about 800ft., so that the average rise is 
about 1 in 7. ay 

There was, however, no uniform gradient; the path 
leads up steep gradients and along comparatively level 
plateaux. There are two main plateaux, the upper and 
the lower. The time it would take to walk from En- 
gineers’ bivouac to summit of Spion Kop without any 
obstacles in the way is 15 minutes to the drift, 15 
minutes to the supply depét, and about 40 minutes from 
thence to the summit—an hour and 10 minutes in all. 
During January 24th the distance was traversed on 
several occasions within an hour and a-half, but owing 
to the congested state of traffic, due to carrying down 
wounded men,-and also when darkness came on, the 
time required was much increased. 

The dressing station on the summit was at first im- 
mediately in rear of the troops, but it was subsequently 
withdrawn for greater safety to the northern end of the 
Four Tree Spur, just under the top slope. 

The Dorset Regiment, in reserve, was placed at the 
southern end of the Four Tree Spur, which was two- 
thirds of the way up. The gunslide was made down the 
steep rocks, just where the Dorsets were, about half way 
up; immediately below this was General Coke’s helio 

‘position, at about 200 feet above the supply depdt. 
From here downward was the slope averaging 1 in 10, 
with the exception of one steep place. 

In the original ascent on the attack of January 24th, 
at 5 a.m., four out of five mules gained the summit before 
any track was made, which to a certain extent indicates 
that there were no places where actual climbing was re- 
quired. tS 
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(26.) THe Caprure or Spron Kop. 


The misstatements coneerning the engagement on 
Spion Kop have been so numerous that it would require 
a volume to refute them all. As an example I may 
point out that the late Colonel Henderson, the officry 
historian of the war, in a preface to Count Sternburg's 
work, “ My Experience of the Boer War,” states that a 
force of 4,000 held a position where there was not room 
for 500, while Colonel Thorneycroft reported on the 
ground that with six battalions the force was really 
inadequate to hold so large a perimeter. On the one 
hand, I have been blamed for crowding the troops on 
top, and on the other hand for not sending sufficient 
reinforcements. é 

The principal charge made against me by Sir Redvers 
Buller in his despatches is that I did nothing to assist 
the troops there. He states that I made no arrange- 
ments, and that Colonel Thorneycroft exercised a wise 
discretion in abandoning his post; and he comes to 
the conclusion after he (Sir R. Buller) had issued an 
order that there was to be no retirement, after I had 
telegraphed “ No surrender,” and after I had written to 
Colonel Thorneycroft a letter (which he received) 
stating that it was of vital importance that the position 
should be held. 

I am quite convinced that throughout the war there 
was mo occasion when matters were more fully con- 
sidered and provided for, considering the short space of 
time permitted. I have further to mention that Sir 
R. Buller states that I ought to have done certain things 
at sundown, such as clearing the trenches, deepening 
them, arranging for artilery on the top. These were 
all divisional matters, which must be superintended by 
the officer commanding on the spot. So far as I was con- 
cerned I sent to Spion Kop everything I possessed that 
would be of use. Sir R. Buller had debarred me from 
going myself. In any case, the retirement commenced 
at sundown, and no intimation of this reached me till 
2.50 a.m. 


(27.) ENGINEER OPERATIONS ON SPION Kop. 


The 17th Company Royal Engineers only had been 
sent with my force, the 37th Company Royal Engineers 
being kept by Sir R. Buller at Potgieter’s. 

I sent half the 17th Company Royal Engineers, under 
Major Massey, up Spion Kop, with General Woodgate’s 
column, provided with entrenching tools, and at 3.30 
a.m, on morning of January 24th I sent the remainder of 
that company, and also Colonels Wood and Sim, Royal 
Engineers, and their staff officers, to do all that was 
necessary on the slopes and:summit of Spion Kop. They 


- were employed there, most of the day. .The work they 


carried out was very considerable, and, consisted of (a) 
entrenchments on summit; (b) gumslides on slopes of 
Spion Kop, completed at 3.30 p.m., for naval guns should 
they arrive; (c) making mule path up Spion Kop siopes, 
and wagon road over the drift at foot; (d) making dam 
for water at foot of Spion Kop for carts to fill and take 
up to mule path. ‘ 

For these purposes not only the Engineers, but also 
their batmen and Kaffir drivers and boys turned out 
and helped; every man was employed on the works, 
and they worked well. 

During the day I sent up to the summit of Spion Kop 
every pick, shovel, and crowbar, and sand bag (2,000) 
we possessed. They were taken up by the Middlesex 
and Dorset Regiments. -[ also had three coils of din. 
rope brought up from Venter’s Spruit laager to the 
Engineer bivouac, to be ready in case Sir Redvers Buller 
should send over any long-range guns: to reply to those 
of the Boers. 

At 4.30 p.m. I telegraphed for 37th Company Royai 
Engineers to be sent over to relieve the 17th Company 
Royal Engineers during the night. They arrived at 
Trichard’s Drift at 8.25 p.m., arriving at foot of Spion 
Kop at 12.30 a.m., on January 25th. They were about 
to ascend to relieve the 17th Company Royal Engineers 
when they were stopped by the retirement, 


(28.) ARTILLERY OPERATIONS ON SPION Kop. 


The 4th Mountain Battery started from Chieveley by 
train for Spion Kop on morning of January 23rd, and 
ccmmenced march from Frere at 5.50 p.m., but. did not 
make much way in the darkness. It marched all day 
of 24th, reaching Trichard’s Drift at 2.30 p.m. Sir R. 
Buller told me it must have rest before it went up Spion 
Kop. It arrived at foot at 7.30 p.m., intimation being 
sent to officer commanding Spion Kop, and the ascent 
was commenced at 12.30 a:m., but progress was arrested 
by the retirement of the force from Spion Kop. 
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T constantly asked Sir R. Buller for long-range guns. 
At 4 p.m. on January 24th I gathered from a note from 
Sir R. Buller that he was sending two naval 12- 
pounders, and I at once sent Captain Hanwell, R.A., 
up Spion Kop to report to officer commanding, and look 
out for sites for these guns, and I detailed Lieutenant 
Otto Schwykkard as guide to these guns. I detailed 
Colonel Sim, R.E., to go with a fatigue party of 600 men 
to make the epaulements for the guns, and two relaps 
of 600 each from regiments as reserve were ordered. 
Lieutenant James, R.N., arrived with the guns at about 
8.30 p-m., and left with Colonel Sim about 9.30 p.m. 
They arrived about midnight at the foot of Spion Kop, 
and met the force retiring. 

Lieutenant Doomer, R.A., was sent to foot of Spion 
Kop on night of January 23rd to report on the practica- 
bility of getting up guns, and to signal effects of 

artillery fire. He was on Spion Kop from 7 a.m. 
till 5 p.m. signalling information to Commandant 
Royal Artillery. He reported it impossible to get 
15-pounder guns up the slopes. The naval guns could, 
however, have been got up readily, and could also have 
been used on the slopes in reply to pom-poms, etc. 
Attempts were made to get up machine guns without 
avail. Lord Dundonald offered to get up one of his 
machine guns during the night of 24th, and this offer I 
accepted ; he would have done it but for the retirement. 


(29.) WATER SUPPLY ON Spron Kop. 


Most elaborate arrangements were made for the 
water supply of the troops. It would have averaged 
one gallon per man for the troops originally sent up. 

Every pack-mule in the force was employed, 25 mules 
in all, and Major Sargent, Deputy Assistant Adjutant 
General, and Major Williams, Provost Marshal, were 
employed all day supervising. Everything was done 
that could be done, but the men were suffering from 
artificial thirst, due to their having just arrived in a 
very hot climate and having been exclusively fed on 
tinned meat. 

Water was brought up in water-carts from the dam 
to the Spion Kop depét, and from there it was loaded 
up on mules in biscuit boxes. Of cour-e, a good deal 
of water was spilled from the boxes, but they were 
the only receptacles we had. There were East India 
pickul bearers in the force which Sir R. Buller had at 
Potgieters, and they were asked for, and eventually 
sent, but they arrived without their pickuls. 


(30.) SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS ON Sprion Kor, 


Supplies of all kinds were plentiful at the foot of 
the hill. All the regimental supply wagons of the 
battalions of the 5th Division and other corps on our 
side engaged were congregated there in the afternoon, 
and the troops had exactly the same supplies available 
then, as they had had during the whole period of the 
expedition. Moreover, at 5 p.m. nearly all the 11th 
Brigade who had gone up during the night had come 
down for water and food. General Coke states the men 
brought down eight or ten water bottles to fill, and 
took them up again. There was a limited amount of 
water on the hill in springs, which had been developed. 


(31.) Stick and WouNDED on Spion Kop. 


The Principal Medical Officer reported at 7.30 p.m, on 
24th January that 150 wounded had been brought in, 
that every available stretcher of 4th, 10th, 11th Brigades 
had been sent, and 24 ambulances as well. The field 
hospital complete was at Wright’s Farm, near Trichard’s 
Drift, and the wounded were brought down to the foot 
of Npion Kop and transferred to ambulances. 


(32.) AMMUNITION ON Spron Kop. 


There was a plentiful supply of ammunition. In 
fact, the Dorset Regiment were employed all night in 
bringing it down after the retirement. 


(33.) THE ABANDONMENT OF SPION Kop. 


_ The retires nt from Spion Kop is an unique episode 
in our military history, and seems unaccountable 
(taking place, as it did, at nightfall, when there were 
at least 10 hours of rest before dawn next day) unless 
the retirement of the King’s Royal Rifles from the Twin 
Peaks may have influenced Colonel Thornycroft’s pro- 
ceedings. 7 

In order that some of the ‘misconceptions concerning 
Spion Kop may be cleared up, I give the following 
brief “ola — 

I had telecraphed at 11.50 a.m. to Colonel a) 
tat Colonel Thornycroft was placed in Ramet Cite 
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summit with rank of Brigadier-General, and it was 
Coionel Crofton’s duty to communicate to Colonel 
Thornycroft this order, together with my former mes- 
sage to him of 11.50 a.m., telling him to hold out “to 
the last; no surrender,” and that I was sending him 
three battalions to support him. 

That this heliograph of 11.50 a.m. was written out 
correctly and communicated to Colonel Crofton there 
can be no doubt, as it was subsequently picked up by 
Rf Boer on Spion Kop, and published in the “ Daily 

ail.” 

How it reached Colonel Thornycroft I do not know, 
but as Colonel Crofton continued throughout the day 
to command the 11th Brigade, he must have been in 
communication with Colonel Thornycroft at intervals. 
Hither Colonel Crofton retained the command, or he 
handed it over. : 

Sir R. Buller states, “The officer who was placed 
in command on the top of the hill made several efforts 
to communicate his situation to General Warren, but 
received no reply.” (Evidence, Royal Commission, 18th 
February, 1903.) 

This is a very grave mis-statement, as I will show. 
At 1.25 p.m. I heliographed to Officer Commanding 
Sion Kop :—“ Please say where Thorneycroft is ; has he 
assumed command?” Reply :—“ Colonel Thorneycroft 
is not here.” At1.35 p.m. 1 again said to Officer Com- 
manding Spion Kop: “Is General Coke on Spion 
Kop?” It was received, but I got no reply. 

At 1.40 p.m. I said to Officer Commanding Spion 
Kop: “ Please give me your views on the situation on 
Spion Kop, and inform me what you can do, and if 
anything can be done to advance the tactical situation.” 
It was received. At 1.50 p.m. I said to Officer Com- 
manding Spion Kop: “ What battalions have you got 
on Spion Kop?” At 2.15 p.m. I said to Officer Com- 
manding Spion Kop: “Is General Coke on Spion 
Kop?” All these heliographs were seen by General 
Buller, who states that he was at the signal station, 
and saw all the messages I sent or received. 

About 2 p.m. the sun began to be obscured, and it 
was difficult to send heliographs. 

It seems certain that these messages must have been 
sent on to Officer Commanding Spion Kop, and that 
either Colonel Crofton or Colonel Thornycroft knew 
that General Coke was coming up. 


At 2.30 p.m. Colonel Thornycroft wrote the only 
report he sent during the day, and which was a reply, 
I believe, to my heliogram of 1.40 p.m. This report 
was seen by General Coke at 3 p.m., who said on it: 
“T have seen the above, and have ordered the Scottish 
Rifles and King’s Royal Rifles to reinforce. The 
Middlesex and Dorset Regiments and Imperial Light 
Infantry have also gone up. . . . We appear to be 
holding our own at present ” (White Book, p. 27). This 
was received by me at 4.30 p.m., and so far there seemed 
to be no anxiety. At this time there were seven batta- 
lions on and about the summit. 


At 3.30 p.m., or an hour before I received this report, 
I received a telegram from Qeneral Buller, stating there 
were seven battalions on Spion Kop (giving their 
names), and saying that. Colonel Hill seemed to be in 
command. General Buller’s remark on the tactical 
situation was, “ We hold up to the saddle on our right.” 

At 3.40 I received a heliograph from General Coke, 
sent after he had endorsed Colonel Thornycroft’s re- 
port, saying: “ The hill is being cleared of the Boers ; 
the necessary reinforcements have been sent up; 
Scottish Rifles just reached top, etc.” 


About 3.30 p.m. Colonel Sandbach, Assistant Ad- 
jutant-General to Sir R. Buller, arrived from Spion 
Kop on his way to Sir R. Buller, and gave a good 
account of affairs. | 

Thus the period during which I received no messages 
from Spion Kop was from noon to 3.40 p.m.; but I 
had several times communicated with Spion Kop during 
that time up to 2.15 p.m., so that had Colonel Thorny- 
croft or Colonel Crofton or Colonel Hill any messages 
to send they would have sent them. 

At about 4.30 p.m. I was making arrangements for 
sending the naval guns and working parties for the 
epaulements, and sent Captain Hanwell out to select 
sites for the guns on Spion Kop, and I assume that the 
latter reported his arrival to Colonel Thornycroft. I 
received no further communication from Spion Kop till 
about 7.30 p.m., the heliogaph being not now available ; 
but at 6.30 p.m. I sent by oil light a message to General 
Coke asking whether two battalions would be sufficient 
to keep on top of Spion Kop, saying that the others 
might be kept over in reserve, 
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After 7.50 p.m. I received General Coke’s review of 

the situation, written at 5.50 p.m., and soon after a 
further report from General Coke, brought by Major 
Williams, taking a more cheerful view of affairs. Thun 
I received a report from Lieutenant Winston Churchill, 
who had left me at about 4 p.m. for Spion Kop. I re- 
ceived no further communication from Colonel Thorny- 
croft till after he had reported the retirement to me 
at 2.50 a.m. 
- Sir R. Buller states I could not be found because I 
had changed my camp. My divisional wagon had been 
moved because it had been shelled, and a man had been 
severely wounded under it and a horse killed close to, 
but my bivouac was only changed a short distance, and 
the position was known at artillery headquarters. The 
fact is, the night was so dark from mist at times, that 
it was easy to lose your way, even in a few yards. 

Sir R. Buller states in his evidence that I appealed 
to the nearest brigadier for reinforcements on Spion 
Kop on morning of 24th January. He had directed me 
to apply to General Lyttelton for any assistance from 
Potgieters, because General Buller was so often away 
from there, and I was in constant communication with 
General Lyttelton from 17th to 25th January. I was 
under the impression that Sir R. Buller had seen my 
telegram, and that all my telegrams to General Lyttel- 
ton were duplicated and sent to General Buller. The 
taking of the Twin Peaks by King’s Royal Rifles by 
General Lyttelton was exactly what was required, and 
General Buller would not have done better himself. 

General Buller could readily have recalled the troops 
General Lyttelton sent if he had wished to do so, as he 
was at the Signal Station Iooking on all the time. 


At 10 a.m. I asked for assistance, and the hours at 
which the troops crossed the Tugela are as follow. 
(White Book, p. 45) :— 

_ Bethune’s, 11.45 a.m. 
Scottish Rifles, 12.30 p.m. 
0k King’s Royal Rifles, 1 p.m. 

At 1 p.m. General Lyttelton told me what he had 
done, and said he would send still further assistance if 
occasion offer, and General Buller was looking on. It 
is not intelligible that for three hours he was not aware 
what General Lyttelton was doing, immediately under 
his eyes. 

Unfortunately General Buller did retire the King’s 
Royal Rifles during the afternoon. Had it not been 
for this I doubt if Colonel Thorneycroft would have 
retired from Spion Kop. It will be seen that the helio 
messages as follows were sent. (White Book, p. 46.) 

3 p.m. “Retire steadily till further orders.” 

3.50 p.m. “ Retire steadily till further orders.” 

4.50 p.m. “Unless the enemy has retired you will 
fall back.” 

6 p.m, “ Retire when dark.” 

I would here mention that when I received notice of 
the retirement from Spion Kop at 2.50 a.m. on January 
25th I sent off at once duplicate messages by telegraph 
and mounted messenger to Sir R. Buller. Our telegraph 
clerk could not call up the Potgieter station. 

The following is the message I sent by orderly :— 

“930 a.m., Warren, to Chief of Staff; pressing. 
Colonel Thorneycroft has on his own authority aban- 
doned the position of Spion Kop, and the troops are 
evacuating the place; can you come on at once and 
decide what to do? An immediate decision must be 
arrived at. The line is intercepted.” 

Sir R. Buller received the message at 5 a.m., and 
arrived at my bivouac at 6 a.m. 


(34.) RETIREMENT ACROSS THE TUGELA. 


The abandonment of ‘Spion Kop might have been 
reduced to a mere episode in our advance to the relief 
of Ladysmith had not Sir R. Buller committed him- 
self to the plan of retirement, in order to try a new line 
of attack at Vaalkrantz, almost from the first day after 
our crossing. : 

He issued an order that there was to be no retire- 
ment, saw us well on our way across the Tugela, and 
then, instead of supporting us with all his vigour, he 
commenced to look for a new line of attack. : 

Had we re-occupied Spion Kop on the morning of 
25th January, we should have been masters of the 
situation, but Sir R. Buller could think of nothing 
hut retirement from our positions so well gained. 

I had constantly brouzial, vefore his notice that the 
Boers were getting shaken, and that the Orange Free 
State Boers wisned to ba off as early as 21st January. 
I pointed this out to him:—TYelegram: “ Warren to 
General Buller. 6.30 p.m. I am under the impression 
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from various indications, that the Free State Boers Appendix M. 


are preparing a great irek tu the west, and that the 
present fighting is to secure their line of retreat. If 
you can push on the three battalions to reinforce me as 
quickly as possible, I think I can manage to close the 
road to the west and secure some of their wagons.” 

To this General Buller replied that he expected the 
enemy might try a counter-stroke. 

I continually pointed out to Sir R. Buller up to 
23rd January that the Boers were preparing to retreat, 
and he would not hear of it. Here is a telegram from 
Lord Dundonald :—“2 p.m., 22nd January. One ot 
my patrols reports that the enemy are placing a gun 
on high hill just north of B. in square B. 33 of big blue 
map, thus protecting their line of retirement to Free 
State. There is also a movement to big hill in D. 53, 
which effectually commands all approaches towards 
their right flank, and further protecting their retire- 
ment. 


(35.) THE RETREAT OF THE Borers From Spion Kop, 
AND THE COMPLETE VICTORY OF OUR TROOPS ON 
EVENING OF 24TH JANUARY. 


(1) Lieutenant Otto Schwykkard, when acting as 
guide to naval guns, ascended Spion Kop by moonlight, 
just after our troops had abandoned it, and entered the 
Boer lines. Here he found none but killed and 
wounded, except one hospital assistant ; there had been 
a general retirement of the Boers. 


(2) Colonel Burn Murdoch and a _ reconnoitring 
party ascended Spion Kop on morning of 25th January, 
and found it abandoned by the Boers ([Cd. 458] p. 75, 
Blue Book). 


(3) At 9.25 am. 25th, telegram from Chief of 
Staff :—“ A few Boers have been observed trying to 
ascend east of Spion Kop, and may commence sniping.” 


(4) At 2.30 p.m., 25th, telegram from General Lyttel- 
ton :—‘ Some Boer reports have reached me of a steady 
Boer movement from our left to our right, down stream. 
Can you judge from the pressure against you whether 
it is due to the Boers weakening the right?” 


(5) Intelligence Report C. 32, 27th January: “ Natives 
tell scouts that day after Spion Kop fight large numbers 
of Boers and wagons trekking towards Berg [west- 
ward], thus confirming our suppositions. They, how- 
ever, are now returning. Natives show great uls- 
appointment at unlooked-for result of battle, after 
apparent victory.—(Signed) A. W. CamPBELL, Lieu- 
tenant, R.A. 


(6) The Spion Kop battle, as seen from Ladysmith 
(from special correspondent of “Times’”’?): “There was 
no change in the Boer positions till Wednesday, 24th.’ 
At that time the Boers had two large canvas camps near 
Spion Kop Nek and four large wagon laagers further 
north. 

During the afternoon of 24th the Boers were seen 
inspanning, and towards evening they began trekking 
towards Van Reenan’s Pass. On morning of Thursday, 
25th, it was observed that many of the Boers had left 
the laagers, and that others were going in full retreat. 
The wagons extended for miles. On Friday morning it 
was observed that the Boers had re-appeared. 


(7) Commandant Edwards, Staff Officer to General 
Botha, has stated that the Boers were all on the run 
on the afternoon of 24th January, and that our abandon- 
ment was a complete surprise to them. The Boer 
leaders held a council on evening of 24th January, and 
believing that the Twin Peaks (the key of the position, 
in their views) was still held by King’s Royal Rifles, 
ao determined to abandon the positions about Spion 

op. 

(8) Some Boers who had been on Spion Kop on 24th 
January told my Aide-de-Camp, Lieutenant Lowther, 
in May, 1900, that the Boers were in full retreat from 
Spion Kop on evening of 24th January, and that our 
victory was complete. 


(36.) Str R. BULLER’s ORDERS AND HIS SUGGESTIONS. 


I have to call attention to the unfair position taker 
up by Sir R. Buller regarding my action, Kither I 
was responsible for what I did, or I was acting under 
orders; but Sir R. Buller makes my position depend 
upon after results. 

He states that he only suggested to me putting 
Generai Woodgate in command of the attacking column, 
instead of General Coke. It was most distinctly an 
order, for he stated he would not have General Coke 
in command. He states that he only suggested to me 
putting Colonel Thorneycroft in command of Spion 
Kop, and yet he says. in a letter of 24th January :— 
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Appendix M, “TI have telegraphed to you to put Thorneycroft in 


ra ; 
P On the other hand, in respect to his suggested attack 


our left, he says that I refused to carry out his 
ee in not attacking there. Yet he told me to 
consult my generals as to doing so, and telegraphed to 
me at 7 p.m., 22nd January :—“ If you mean to attack 
there, I should organise the attack thus: Shell with 
howitzers stop howitzers as you open machine guns 


from Snymburg hill, and then attack. One battalion 


to attack, and all to open fire on the other scances.” 

If I had (against my own judgment and the judgment 
of the generals I consulted) attacked on this occa- 
sion, and failed, is it to be supposed that Sir R. Buller 
would have accepted the responsibility for the action he 
states that he constantly urged on me? 


(37.) Str R. BuLtEr’s SECRET REPORTS AND CHARGES 
AGAINST ME. 


T have to call attention to the adverse reports and 
charges Sir R. Buller has made against me, while (so 
far as I know) he was on the most friendly terms with 
me. He gave me no hint of any kind that he was 
reporting against me, and was, apparently, on such 
friendly terms that I often was asked by officers of 
other divisions to bring matters for them before him. 
IT had myself for many years had a friendly feeling 
towards him, and though on several occasions after the 
war commenced I was warned that he was not friendly, 
I did not eredit it, and did not realise the manner in 
which he had treated me, until I saw copies of the 
Spion Kop despatches in May, 1900, on my way to 
Griqualand West. 

Sir R. Buller gained his information in an informal 
manner, and not according to the usual routine, and 
he did not seem to have a good knowledge of topography 
or any mental prospective as to the value of the various 
items of information he received from so many different 
sources. The result was that he was apt to have an in- 
correct and distorted view of matters, which it was 
difficult to correct. If the correct view could be put 
before him he would suddenly grasp it and treat it as 
if he had always known it: and sometimes I succeeded 
in putting a correct view before him, but, as a rule, he 
would not permit me to proceed with what I had to say. 
As an instance of the manner in which he secretly re- 
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ported wrong information, without informing me, I 
relate the following :— 

On 12th February, 1900, on looking at some tele- 
grams in Sir R. Buller’s book relative to the relief of 
Jiadysmith, which Lord Roberts wished me to sce, 
I caught sight of a telegram from Sir R. Buller to 
Lord Roberts, stating that I had had an acrimonious 
dispute with my staff relative to Spion Kop. I called 
Sir R. Buller’s attention to this, and requested an 
explanation, and he assured me that he had found he 
had made a mistake, and had explained to Lord Roberts 
that the dispute was between Colonel Thorneycroft and 
Colonel Hill. This instance will give you some idea 
of the random manner in which Sir R. Buller wrote 
about me, and how terribly handicapped I was in my 
dealings with him. 

I claim that, as I was in independent command 
(according to all the usages of war), I should have been 
informed of all the statements concerning my conduct 
made against me, and given an opportunity at the time 
of replying to them. Under such a system as that 
adopted by Sir R. Buller the reputation of no officer 
was safe. 


(38.) My EMPLOYMENT IN SUBSEQUENT INDEPENDENT 
COMMANDS. 


Sir R. Buller states: “I can never employ him 
again in an independent command.” 

Yet after Vaal Krantz, on 7th February, Sir R. 
Buller suddenly left the field, leaving me in inde- 
pendent command, to extricate the force from the 
position, and he sent me a very complimentary tele- 
gram on my doing so. 


After Vaal Krantz I was always in command of at | 


least three brigades up to the relief of Ladysmith, and 
I pushed the advance through, my command being 
always to the front. On the last day, (Pieters) I 
organised the successful advance, and commanded the 
whole line north of the Tugela and east of Onderbrook, 
while Sir R. Buller was south of the Tugela. I received 
several congratulatory telegrams and verbal thanks, 
given before my Staff, but on most days Sir R. Buller 
omitted to mention my name in the accounts of the 
actions given in his despatches. 


CHAaRLes Warren, Lieut.-General, R.E. 
18th April, 1903. 


APPENDIX A. 


PASSAGE OF RIVER BY PONTOON BRIDGE. 





(SCHEME BY LIEUT.-COLONEL BLOMFIELD, 2ND LANCASHIRE FUSILIERS. ) i 


(1) Till “ Long Tom ” is silenced nothing effective can 
be done. This gun is by scale 2,650 yards from the 
bridge, the south end of which it commands. 


(2) Lestimate enemy at 15,000, with 12 field guns. 


(3) Our force, two divisions, with usual proportion of 
field artillery. 


(4) I should advance two batteries to hill (B), and 
one to hill (A), and endeavour by cross fire concen- 
trated on “ Long Tom” to subdue its fire. As, however, 
the range exceeds 4,000 yards, and our artillery has, I 
presume, only shrapnel, it will be a difficult job. All 
guns to be worked by “ deliberate ” method. 


(5) The hill (C) must next be occupied by infantry, 


some of whom might work on to (D) if cover be available. — 


(6) With (C) held as a bridge head infantry might 


effect a crossing, but as I anticipate that hills (E) and © 


(F) will be held by enemy’s field guns, which must also 
be silenced by our artillery (see 4 above), the occupa- 
tion of (C) will be most difficult. 


(7) Balloon reconnaissance should be freely used if 
balloon section Royal Engineers is with either of the 
divisions. 


(Signed) C. Biromrrezp, Lieut.-Colonel, 
Commanding 2nd Lancashire Fusiliers, 


Springfield, January 15th, 1900. 





APPENDIX A. 


IDEAL SKETCH. 


OF passage of a River, to be accomplished by throwing over a Fontoon Bridge. 
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APPENDIX B. 


REPORT ON PROBABLE WATER SUPPLY NEAR ROAD rrom TRICHARD’s DRIFT TO GRoorE HOEK, PASSING NORTH OF 


SPION Kop RIDGES. 


: (1) About one mile from the drift (No. 13) is the 
Englishman’s house, Mr. Wright’s, at present un- 
occupied ; about a quarter of a mile beyond the house 
are the first lot of kraals met with; they are on both 
sides of the road. 

Water is obtained for the house and the kraals from 
a donga running down into the Tugela, east of the house. 


(2) About 24 miles from the drift the road forks ; 
here are the second lot of kraals on both sides of the 
toad; there is cultivation around these kraals, and 
they get water from a spring about a quarter of a mile 
east of the road. 


(3) About 34 miles from the drift is a kraal consist- 
ing of six huts in a row; they get water from a donga 
a few hundred yards to the east, said to be a running 
stream after rains. 


REFERENCE ''0 D OFFICIAL MAP, SCALE LIN. TO 1 MILE. 


(4) About four miles from the drift is a kraay of two 
huts close to the road. They get water from the donga 
bib of the road, which runs down past W. Coventry's 

ouse. 


(5) About five miles from the drift, west of this road 
is the head of a donga, in which it is said there is a good 
spring of water. 


(6) The enemy’s camp at Groote Hoek have been 
drawing their water from the farmhouse of C. Coventry. 
This is said to be an uncertain supply for large bodies 
of troops; but spruits passing G. H. Wright’s are gener- 
ally running streams at this time of year. 


(Signed) A. J. SanpBacu, 
Assistant Adjutant-General, Intelligence. 


Headquarters, Mount Alice, January 16th, 1900. 





APPENDIX C. 


From Sir R. BULLER (JANUARY 17TH, 1900, RECEIVED JANUARY 18TH.) 


My dear Warren,—I am carrying coals to Newcastle 
probably, but on the chance I write to say I wish you 
would, if you have not already done so, point out to 
Woodgate that his advance from Smith’s Farm to-day 
was all wrong. The one thing, if we mean to succeed, is 


(A) was the hill you wished to hold, and (B) looking 
into the kloof (C), where you thought the enemy might 
be. (B), of course, was properly occupied, but when 
Woodgate advanced, he, instead of moving up to (A), 
which, when (B) was occupied, he could safely do, he 
moved across as marked by the arrow, so that if an 
enemy had been behind (A) his left flank would have 
been exposed; this is what I want all commanders 
especially to avoid. 

your direct road is blocked, we must go forward 
by moving off to the left, and this will have the further 
advantage that it will keep you near the water at 


72c. 


to keep our left clear. He was at Smith’s Farm; the 
Yorkshires had occupied a kopje to the east, and he had 
advanced north-east; this was wrong. He offered his 
left to the enemy. I give a small diagram :— 


Venter’s Spruit—consequently the left flank must 
always be thrown outward. If you can make a direct 
advance it will be in line, but if you are checked the 
next advance must be by moving half left (see D); I 
mean that to get on, your left will creep outward and 
forward and your right follow. I don’t know if I have 
made myself clear. Wynne will explain, but until you 
have so far encircled the enemy that you can wheel to. 
the east, pray always try to overlap their right with 
your left. 


(Signed) Repvers Buruer. 


4092 
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APPENDIX : 


APPENDIX D. 





Copy OF THE ORIGINAL TELEGRAM DRAFTED BY SIR CHARLES WARREN, FEBRUARY 12TH, 1900, GIVING HIS OPINION TO 
Lorp ROBERTS AS TO WHETHER HE SHARED SIR R. BULLER’S VIEWS EXPRESSED IN ‘l'ELEGRAM OF FEBRUARY 9TH. 


“ Commander-in-Chief (Sir R. Buller), with reference 
to Field Marshal Lord Roberts’ question of February 
11th, 1900 (C.93) as to whether I share your views in 
your telegram of February 9th. 


(1) This matter involves an immense number of con- 
siderations, and innumerable details in which I may not 
hold the same opinion as you do, but although I do not 
know to what extent there may be any divergence of 
opinion, on the main and important subject I think that 
my views closely accord with yours, as follows :— 

““(a) In my opinion (and it is an opinion I have held 
since I arrived here, though not so securely vased as 
now), the force in Natal is not sufficiently strong to 
effectually relieve Ladysmith (if the Boers have long- 
range guns well directed with good shells) except by 
getting into some position where we are able to get our 
artillery to pound away at the Boers in their trenches, 
and thus weary and worry them and kill them out. 


“(b) I consider that an attack on Bloemfontein and 
the Orange Free State would materially assist, because 
after the British Government is again proclaimed the 
Orange Free State Boers must return to the Orange Free 
State, or lose their farms; at present they cannot be de- 
prived of their farms. 


“(c) I agree with you and with Sir George White that 
it would be fatal to Ladysmith merely to remain on 
the defensive until operations are going on against the 
Orange Free State. I consider that the General Officer 
Commanding the Natal Field Force is bound to con- 
tinue actively to attack the Boers, even though he may 
know that he cannot effectively relieve Ladysmith, 
arranging, of course, that it may be done with as little 
toss of life as practicable. 


“(d) Sir George White first stated that Ladysmith 
could only hold out to February 15th, but now con- 
siders that by sacrificing the horses he can hold out to 
March 15th. This gives us nearly a month more. I 
consider that 10,000 men would be more effectively 
employed in the Orange Free State than in Natal in 
giving assistance to Ladysmith ; at the same time, I am 
of opinion that the force here is just as weak, without 
@ proper complement of long-range guns, as to be able 
to act with difficulty. On the whole I think the most 
effective arrangement is for the force here (with drafts 
sent up to fill all vacancies) to pound away with artillery 
and harry and worry the Boers to the utmost, while a 
rapid advance is made to secure Bloemfontein and vici- 
nity, Harrismith, and Van Reenan’s Pass, and at the 
same time to proclaim the Orange Free State a 
Sovereignty, and to give out that the Orange Free State 
boers ah return, otherwise their farms will be «on- 
fiscated. 


“(e) You ‘have shown me your papers as to taking 
Hlangwani Hill. I think that this will most assist Siz 
George White, and that if sufficient long-range gune — 
are got up, it is possible that Ladysmith maybe relieved 
from this side, at any rate it is worth trying. The 
only point I would suggest is, that the advance when. 
the attack is made, should be made by some kind of 
trap, so that there may be no great loss of life, as I am 
confident that what the Boers dread most is to lose 
heavily, so long as we are only losing few.” ; 

In giving this opinion, I was only asked to state. 
whether I shared Sir R. Buller’s views given in his 
telegram. J was not asked whether [ thought I would 
have relieved Ladysmith with the force we had, but only 
as to prospects of the force acting under Sir R. Buller. 
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APPENDIX N. 


Precis oF EviDENCE BY Masor-GENERAL BaRTON, c.B., C.M.G. 





See Questions 


_ 1.—From all circumstances governing the question, it 
is self-evident the British Force originally designed for 
the campaign, was insufficient, and ill proportioned. 

In Natal, force would have been sufiicient if cavalry 
had not been shut up in Ladysmith. 


2.—Shooting of our infantry was very good, and much 
better than Boers. 

Shooting of cavalry bad, and carbine useless. 

Shooting of Reservists requires improvement. 

_ Marching of infantry as a rule splendid, but ditfered 
in corps. 

Horsemanship and horsemastership capable of im- 
provement ; the latter depends on the directors of opera- 
tions and the staff as well as on the rider; waste of 
horses due greatly to our depending on imported horses 
and making insufficient effort to secure the horses of 
the country. Asa rule horses taken from Boers suffered 
as much from sores and sure backs as our own. 

Intrenchments and cover.—The training of our in- 
fantry in this respect was good; but officers should be 
assisted by manuals issued regularly by the R.E. and 
kept constantly up to date. 

The R.E. are quite up to date themselves, and ready 
to do this, but it was not done. 

Wallace spade is a useless encumbrance. ‘The spade 
to be of any service must be large, strong, and of the 
best material, capable of attachment to the person on 
special occasions, and not carried permanently by the 
soldier. 

The principle of taking cover should differ materially 
in the “attack” from the “defence”; the creeping 
crawling methods of attack are believed to be wrong. 

General physique, morale, and intelligence of 
infantry on arrival were of the highest order. Chief 
improvement was in the men becoming more handy in 
camp or bivouac, and better able to take care of them- 
selves ; this is quickly learnt. 

Chief deduction as regards future training is more 
independence for commanding officers and company 
leaders. Less dry nursing by Generals and staff, who 
are often guided by elaborate programmes, and judge 
by book work, rather than Py results or work in the 
field. More stress should be laid on combined tactics, 
and simultaneous attacks of different bodies on several 
separate points. 


3.—Staff officers and regimental officers should stick 
to their own work ; at present staff duties are intro- 
duced too much into the training of regimental officers. 

The first and chief point necessary to obtain a really 
efficient staff is to select only first-class regimental 
officers and to insist on the rule (without any exception 
whatever) that all officers under rank of Lieut.-Colonel 
commanding a corps must perform bona fide regimental 
duty after three or four years on the staff. : 

Company officers should be relieved of pay responsi- 
bilities. 

4.—(a) Owing to paucity 
there was mismanagement 


the State. 
Most of the butchering should be done by corps. 


(b) Very good. 

(c) No special knowledge. 

(d) The number was colossal, quality varied, but 
there were many of the very best, although faulty staff 
management never gave them a chance until late in the 
campaign. 

5.—Railway management was faultv. Much more 
should have been done to cope with difficulties of im- 
proving the personnel, and improving facilities for en- 
training troops generally throughout the lines of rail- 
way. 


of A.S.C. supply officers 
entailing enormous loss to 


16181-16395. 


Though styled military railways, there was not dis- 
cipline enough. 

Ox transport in Natal was excellent and well organ- 
ised—a very considerable inferiority was observed in 
Cape Colony after relief of Ladysmith. 

Traction trains used very successfully in Pretoria 
district, but they should always be under officers 
specially qualified in steam. 

As a general rule regimental transport should be 
adopted on manceuvres and active service. 

The infantry are always very shabbily treated in 
load tables. 


6.—Medical arrangements were good, but the organi- 
sation of units should not be interfered with, ¢.g., the 
Fusilier Brigade was deprived of its medical services 
on transfer from the Natal Army to the Cape Colony 
side. 

The R.E. were slack in the early stages, especially in 
the matter of water-supply. They were first-rate during 
later stages of campaign. 

It is a question to what extent the duties of Q.M.G. 
are now merged in the Chief Engineer. 


7.—It is doubtful whether such heavy guns as 4°7 or 
6-in. are really needed in the field. 

Field guns should fire common shell, as having far 
greater destructive power and moral effect than 
shrapnel. They should also be quick-firing. 

Lee-Metford rifle is good, but sighting is defective 
in a large proportion ; or the ammunition is uncertain. 

Officers should be invited to bring defects to notice. 


Frrtruer EvipENCE REGARDING ORGANISATION OF 
ARMY, ETC. 


Organisation is generally approved ; except as regards 
present system of M.I. 

Advocate a permanent M.I. establishment with each 
battalion in excess of eight company organisation. This 
establishment to be under the C.O. and be used for 
training as many suitable men as possible. 

The establishment may be from a minimum of one 
section—about 25 men, to a complete M.I. company 
of present fixed establishment for M.I. 

All other M.I. to be abolished and cavalry increased. 

These M.1. to be utilised in battalion training, and 
brigade training. A 

They would form nucleus for rapid expansion, but 
would not otherwise interfere with battalion organisa- 
tion and efficiency. 

On service every N.C.O. who is extra regimentally 
employed should be at once classed as supernumerary, 
and his place filled up in the corps, and absorbed when 
he returns. 

The place of officers should also be filled up much 
more liberally than was done during the war. 

There was an enormous and unnecessary waste of men 
on the Line of Communications, and the practice of 
grabbing individual men and entire drafts was freely 
indulged in. 

All anomalies, such as the Militia Reserve, should be 
abolished. Every officer and man should fill one place 
only in the organisation of the Army. 

Cavalry should have best rifle available, which must 
have great range—consistent with this range it should 
be as light as passible provided it does not kick. 


Infantry officers should be encouraged to keep horses 
—this only needs the provision of stabling in all in- 
fantry barracks, and permission to have soldier grooms 
at the discretion of C.O. 

Rifle shooting and instruction should be made more 
popular and palatable : and penalties for men who are 
~ot first class should be provided as much as possible. 
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Musketry figures should not be published. 

Carriage of ammunition by the soldier needs im- 
provement. ; 

There was unnecessary delay in assembling Reserves 
and embarkation at beginning of war—deficiency of 
khaki clothing was generally believed to have been 
the cause. é ny, 

The raising of local corps for active service is so 
frequently resorted to, that it is time a code of very 
simple standing orders, suitable for all cases, should 
be compiled, and kept ready at all times in pamphlet 
form for issue to officers and men on being enrolled. 

All enrolment should be for the duration of the war. 

More stringent rules are necessary regarding public 
utterances, communications to the Press, to war cor- 
respondents, and historians. During the war the door 
has been thrown wide open for juniors to criticise and 
attack their superiors behind their backs; while the 
former are quite ignorant of the circumstances and 
instructions which have governed the actions of their 


superiors. 


APPENDIX : 


Some officers doubtless have benefited largely in their 
reputations by communications to the Press, etc., made 
by their subordinates ; others have been most unjustly 
criticised. In either case discipline suffers. 


The practice of the Navy, as regards errors or crimes 
committed by officers, may with advantage be adopted 
in the Army. At present military officers are removed 
from their posts, are publicly slighted and held up to 
opprobrium, without even being told the nature of their 
error ; and they have absolutely no redress whatever. 


While not having had much experience of Coloniai 
corps raised for the war, there can be no doubt that 
the C.O. and a large proportion of the officers should 
be officers of the Regular Army ; but the N.C.O.’s should 
be irregulars. This does not apply to permanent 
volunteer or local corps, such as the Natal Carabineers 
or some of the Cape mounted corps. 


The breaking up of divisions and brigades was pre- 
mature. 
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APPENDIX O. 


STATEMENT BY MAJoR-GENERAL BARTON, C.B., C.M.G. respecting his Action while in charge of Forces 
in South Africa. 





(See Questions 16181—16395.) 


_ 


While I was serving in Pretoria, in May, 1902, and 
when peace was daily expected, my attention was called 
to the second yolume, “ Times’ History of the War,” 
in which I am most severely criticised in regard to my 
action on first arrival in Natal and at the battle or 
Colenso. 

I was unable to procure this volume, and only saw 
extracts therefrom ; but on arrival home I personally 
referred the matter to the Commander-in-Chief, Lord 
Roberts, and claimed his protection. 

I also asked that the matter might be referred to 
a court of inquiry, which his Lordship said was not 
possible. 


The “ Times’ History of the War” is understood to 
claim special opportunities for accurate information, 
and is regarded generally as an authoritative publica- 
tion; it bears, moreover, the stamp of official recogni- 
tion, because, after an order had been published in 
South Africa prohibiting officers to communicate ac- 
counts of operations for public circulation, another 
_ order appeared, permitting such information to be fur- 
nished to Mr. Amery, editor of the “ Times’ History.” 

This permission was restricted to “personal expe- 
riences,” but there is no doubt that in some cases the 
terms of this permission have been exceeded, even to 
the extent of junior officers criticising their seniors, 
while the former were quite ignorant of the instruc- 
tions given to the latter, and imperfectly informed of 
the circumstances which governed their action. 

On arrival at Durban, on November 17th, 1899, I was 
ordered at once to Mooi River Station to assemble my 
brigade there. 

I caught the first train, and proceeded in advance of 
my staff, which had not yet landed. 

I had no information of the situation in Natal. I 
did not see General Clery, when I passed through 
Pietermaritzburg, nor any of his staff; my written 
instructions were: “To watch the country, and co- 
operate with Hildyard at Estcourt to protect the railway 
line.” 

Beyond this no plan of campaign was communicated 
to me. 

My battalions and staff had not been brigaded to- 
gether before, and were all strange to me and to one 
another. 

On arrival at Mooi River Station at 5 am., 
November 18th, I found 230 men, Thorneycroft’s newly 
raised M.I., had arrived the evening before, and also 
the first battalion of my brigade. 

There had been some confusion about the destination 
of this battalion, which caused it great discomfort ; 
probably attributed to me, but for which I was in no 
way responsible. 

Mooi River Station had every conceivable defect as 
a military position ; it was not of my choosing, though it 
was necessary to have some force there to guard the im- 
portant railway bridge. No preparation had been made 
for occupation by troops or defence, but a supply depdt 
was in process of formation. 

I had to make at once all my dispositions for defence 
of the station, bridge, and line, without knowing when 
the next troops would join me, as this depended on the 
arrival of ships, regarding which J had no information. 
I had no Intelligence officer or agent, no guide, local 
scout, interpreter, or map ; and no transport at all ; nor 
anyone possessing local or colloquial knowledge of 
Dutch and Kaffir languages necessary for gaining in- 
formation, and no officer who possessed any previous 
knowledge or experience of the country. On Thorney- 
croft’s recommendation I appointed one of his officers 
temporarily as Intelligence officer, etc., but the next 
day was warned from headquarters (Pietermaritzburg) 
that his loyalty was doubtful. 

Immediately on my arrival at Mooi River I had 
applied to headquarters Pietermaritzburg for an inter- 
preter or guide ; the answer was not satisfactory. Even- 


tually Mr. McFarlane, a gentleman of much colonial 
experience, joined me as Intelligence agent, but not 
til! late on the night of 22nd November. 

On the eastern side, towards Weenen, most of the 
farmers are Dutch, and they were in sympathy with 
the enemy. 

At 10 a.m. on the morning of my arrival at Mooi 
River Hildyard telegraphed he was being attacked 
from N.W. 

Mooi River is 23 miles from Estcourt, too far for 
active co-operation with infantry; but as I expected 
the Boers would try and isolate Estcourt, and as I 
learnt that Hildyard had a detachment at Willow 
Grange, I sent 500 infantry by rail and 100 M.I. by 
road to permanently occupy Highlands, promising to 
send another 500 on arrival of next battalion. 

These two intermediate posts would have protected 
the line and ensured my maintaining communication 
with Hildyard, would have formed points d’appui for 
our very small bodies of M.I. patrolling the line and 
country ; and Highlands would have served as a jump- 
ing-off ground for any operations I might undertake 
to the north as soon as I was sufficiently equipped to 
take the field ; a most useful point, seeing I had no 
maps to work with, and no knowledge of the locality. 

Further, the occupation of these two posts would have 
prevented the concentration on the Highlands plateau 
of the two Boer forces which were now moving south of 
Estcourt by Weenen on the east and the Hlatikulu 
Mountains on the west ; estimated at about 7,000 men 
all splendidly mounted. 

The following day (viz., November 19th) I was ordered 
to withdraw the infantry from Highlands and patrol the 
line with mounted men. I therefore withdrew the in- 
fantry on November 19th, but left the 100 M.I. at High- 
lands, with orders to scout, but to fall back if out- 
numbered or in danger of being cut off. 

I do not question the wisdom of my superiors, but 
these changes of plan give a bad impression, and also 
cause to a commander considerable doubt as to the 
extent of his independence. 

On November 19th 500 men of Bethune’s M.I. reached 
Mooi River en route for Estcourt, and I urged that 
they should remain under my command, because I was 
responsible for sending trains of men, horses, guns, and 
stores to Estcourt, where there were already about 300 
mounted men, all possessing local knowledge and 
experience. 

In this I was overruled, and I recognised that 
General Clery wished to make Hildyard as strong and 
mobile as possible, his force being at the rail head, and 
better able to engage the Boers than mine, which was 
very incomplete and not mobile. 

Hildyard also withdrew his detachment from Willow 
Grange, and on November 21st the Boers drove in our 
M.I., formed a junction on the Highlands plateau, and 
they cut the line and telegraph, thus isolating Estcourt 
and stopping communication between Hildyard and 
myself. 

At this time (viz., on November 20th) I heard that a 
large supply depot had been formed at Nottingham 
Road (south of Mooi River), and was entirely un- 
guarded ; as the enemy were reported to be moving 
south on my western flank, I sent 500 infantry by rail 
unobserved during the night back to occupy Notting- 
ham Road, and 100 M.I. by road to Rosetta. 

Boer scouts approached Nottingham Road the next 
morning, but, finding it occupied, they withdrew. I 
protected these places till arrival of the next Brigade. 

These places were not in my sphere of responsi- 
bility, but I considered it necessary to act as I did 
and also I contemplated having to operate to the south. 
as there were no troops between me and the sea. ‘ 

I did not co-operate with Hildyard in his ficht near 
ee Grange on November 23rd, for which T have 

een blamed, because I had no knowledge of his inten- 
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tion, owing to delay in the delivery of a ncte he sent me 
by native messenger. ‘Lhe scene of his ight was about 
18 or 19 miles from me ; he attacked at daylight, and I 
did not receive his note till 10.30 a.m. the same day, by 
which hour he had retired towards Estcourt. 

IT made a full report of the whole circumstance at 
the time. 

On receiving Hildyard’s note I prepared a column 
to reconnoitre in his direction ; but, as it was starting, 
I received a message from Headquarters (Pietermaritz- 
burg) that Eland’s Kop, south of Mooi River, and 
completely covering the railway, was occupied by the 
Boers. This being partly contirmed, | felt compelled 
to divert the column towards Eland’s Kop. The report, 
however, proved to be incorrect. 

The Boers had long-range guns that they were able 
to put in positions which I was at that time not strong 
enough to occupy, but from which, at a range of from 
four to five miles, they were able to drop some shells 
into Mooi River Station on November 22nd and 23rd ; 
though they did no damage. On both occasions I 
moved out and engaged the enemy, but my guns were 
quite outclassed. 

I received the following messages from Her “quarters 
(Pietermaritzburg) :— 

From A.A.G., Pietermaritzburg, to G.O.C, Mooi 
River :— 

November 23rd, B 83. Your 74. I hope to send you 
a regiment of cavalry (Royal Dragoons) about Monday 
next. (Stop.) The two remaining battalions of your 
brigade will probably (sic) with you to-day. (Stop.) 
Don’t run any risk about your camp. (Stop.) If those 
fellows in your front stay there much longer we may 
bag the whole lot. (Stop.) Will send you the first 
mounted troops that arrive. 

From General Clery to G-O.C. Mooi River. 
November 24th :— 

Your 88. I will probably send you two long-range 
guns to-day. (Stop.) I hear from Nottingham Road 
that patrol of Rifle Association reports as follows :— 

“Considerable force of Boers moving from Simon’s 
Farm Camp to Highlands about 4 p.m.” Message ends. 
Can your scouts confirm this ? 

Be careful for a day or two how you risk too much. 

These messages speak for themselves. I therefore 
sent a secret note by messenger to Hildyard to say I 
would operate in his direction on Wednesday, Novem- 
ber 28th, by which time I expected to be able to take 
the field with a mobile force, and by combined action to 
attack the Boers with advantage, and under circum- 
stances that if I vained any success, I could follow it 
up. 
On November 24th the two last battalions of my 
brigade arzivea. Un November 25th, at about noon, the 
Boers on the Highlands plateau were reported by my 
scouts to be moving eastward. I reconnoitred with a 
column of two battalions, one field battery and 250 
M.I., when there appeared no doubt the enemy were 
retiring on Weenen, intending to cross the Bushman 
River by bridge there, and then make for the bridge 
over the Tugela at Colenso. 

Believing I had very little prospect of interfering 
with the Boer retirement through the difficult thorn 
country in the Weenen district, I sent the above column 
through under Lord Dundonald during the night to 
Estcourt (23 miles), notifying Hildyard by mounted 
messengers the line the Boers were taking, that my 
reinforcement would reach him at daybreak, and might 
enable him to move out in force to intercept the enemy 
before reaching Colenso, as he was much nearer to the 
enemy’s line of retreat than I was. I added that I 
would bring the rest of my brigade to Estcourt the next 
day, as Lyttelton had now reached Mooi River with two 
battalions. Hildyard moved out from Estcourt with 
his whole force on arrival of my column, and tried to 
intercept the Boers. 

I kept the remainder of my brigade back because a 
force of Boers was still reported on the western flank, 
and it was necessary to watch it, and also to repair the 
line and telegraph. This was effected during the night, 
and a train pushed through to Estcourt at daylight on 
November 26th ; but as I was on the point of marching 
with the remainder of my force, I.was stopped by orders 
from Pietermaritzburg. Later in the day I received 
orders to march to Estcourt, which I reached on Novem- 
ber 27th. , ig 

The guns referred to in telegram No. 88 arrived early 


on November 25th. The cavalry regiment did not reach 
me at all. wl 
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The transport of my brigade was delivered partly at 
Mooi River, but not completed till I had been 10 days 
at Estcourt. 

The Boers gained no military advantage beyond the 
capture of some stock, which they could not have been 
prevented from seizing in other parts of Natal at that 
time ; I claim that my attitude at Mooi river checked 
the progress of the enemy further south, and there is 
nothing to show that any other action on my_ part, 
during the week I was there, would have had better 
results. 

The difficulties I experienced at first were to some 
extent inseparable from the opening of a campaign in a 
strange country, where the enemy already possessed 
great advantages before I arrived. I have never com- 
plained of such difficulties, which I did my best to meet 
as they occurred, nor do I question the wisdom of the 
orders sent to me, or changes in my dispositions, but I 
protest most emphatically against the criticism which 
is levelled at me alone ; also that an attitude of caution 
enjoined on me, and changes forced on me, which might 
be attributed to my vacillation, should have led to my 
being publicly accused of being “ decidedly nervous and 
chiefly concerned in the defence of the station and 
bridge at Mooi River.” And I consider I was entitled 
to the support of my superiors. 


BATTLE OF COLENSO. 


I have also been publicly blamed for not supporting 
Dundonald in the capture of Hlangwane, and it is 
ascribed to my fearing to take responsibility. My 
brigade was detailed as a support, or, more correctly, 
as a reserve, and I was ordered to take it to a particu- 
lar spot pointed out on a sketch plan of the country. 

The object of sending a mounted force to occupy 
Hlangwane was that it might be done quickly, so as © 
to cover and assist the advance of Hart and Hildyard 
across the river. I have reason to believe that Buller 
thought Hlangwane was not held by the Boers, or I 
think he would have made other dispositions for its 
capture. 

I had no report or message from Dundonald, and did 
not know he was being seriously opposed. 

After Hart had been repulsed and Hildyard’s attack 
stopped, I rode over to a battalion of my brigade that 
I had sent, in accordance with my instructions, to 
cover our right flank; I found it about two miles on 
the right, with Dundonald’s battery, which had no 
other escort, and I then observed that the occupation 
of Hlangwane had failed. While there, Dundonald 
came up and asked me to support his further advance 
on Hlangwane. 

I saw the situation for myself, and it was a question 
whether the attack should be renewed ; if so, it needed 
fresh dispositions, which it was not in my power to 
make. 

I had ‘already disposed a considerable part of m 
Brigade for the protection of Long’s field guns, whic 
had ceased fire, and of Ogilvy’s long-range naval guns, 
which were then in action. Although it was not pos- 
sible to withdraw the field guns then, I had rendered 
them secure against capture. 

In regard to the occupation of Hlangwane, nothing 
could now be gained by haste; it was not an occasion 
when immediate action on my part could gain an ad- 
vantage or avert a disaster. 

I am also prepared to give my reasons for consider- 
ing entirely fresh dispositions necessary if the attack 
was to be renewed. 

Nothing had been ascertained of the strength or posi. 
tions of the Boers south of the Tugela, nor of their 
means of reinforcing or withdrawing their men. 

It was a question whether Buller wished to hold 
the hill of Hlangwane permanently ; and under every 
rule and principle of war it was my duty to refer to 
him before committing any part of my infantry brigade 
to offensive action at such a distance, namely, about 
five miles, from the place assigned to it by Buller :im- 
self. 

There would be no difficulty in ascertaining his © 
wishes quickly by heliograph or messenger. 

At this time I saw Buller crossing the plain towards 
us; he observed the situation for himself, and then, 
far from wishing me to move on towards Hlangwane. 
he blamed me for having brought one of my battalions — 
so far to *he right, and he ordered me to retire it 
nearer to the place he had appointed for my brigade. 

T did so. leaving three companies with Dundonald. 
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At this time Buller was intent on the withdrawal of 
Long’s field guns. 

The following evening, at 6 p.m., Buller sent for me 
and had a long conversation with me about the battle. 
He again said I had taken one of my battalions too 
far to the right, but added I was quite right not to 
support Dundonald further in a venture that could 
then gain no result. - 

I never heard the incident referred to again untii 
March or April, 1902. 

I am most anxious and desirous that the fullest pub- 
licity may be given to the part actually played by 
myself and my brigade at Colenso, and am ready to 
give full information and proof of every act and inci- 
dent that came under my observation. I never made 
any secret of Dundonald’s request and my refusal. TI 
referred to the incident in my official report, furnished 
the next day. I have not been blamed by my official 
superiors, but attacked behind my back on information 
possibly given to the Press by those who did not know 
‘he circumstances or had other ends to serve. 


TACTICS. 


On 27th February, 1900, when my brigade attacked 
éne left of the Boer position at Pieter’s Hill, we failed 
«o obtain the full success deserved, because the two 
brigades I was told would attack simultaneously with 
me, did not do so. By this the Boers were able to 
reinforce their left, and attacked me on three sides, 
besides bringing guns and pom-poms to bear on my 
brigade, and I had no artillery to reply with. 

It caused serious and unnecessary loss; the whole 
position was not captured till dusk ; and, although this 
success effected the relief of Ladysmith, the Boers were 
able to break up their camps, remove guns, etc. ; and 
escape during the night, thus evading pursuit. 

Hence I favour simultaneous attacks on two or more 
points of an extended position, though all need not 
_be pressed home at the same time. 

In the action at Rooidam on 5th May, 1900, when 
I commanded the attacking force, the Boer position was 
on a very extended ridge, strongly fortified by stone 
breastworks, and I had only two battalions for the 
attack, aided by two squadrons of Imperial Yeomanry 
with two guns R.H.A., under Colonel Meyrick, that 
did excellent service by containing and occupying the 
attention of the Boers on the right flank of their posi- 
tion, while I first captured a commanding feature on 
the Boer left; then finding the position too strong on 
that flank, I held the Boers in front. and advanced 
from my left, and completely turned all the Boer de- 
fences. 

In the final advance every man of my force was 1n 
the firing line. It is solely and entirely due to this 
most successful and decisive engagement, of a small 
British force against a carefully prepared position, 
strongly held by Boer forces specially intended to block 
the road to Mafeking, that Colonel Mahon’s flying 
column was enabled to make a long start unmolested, 
and eventually to effect the relief of Mafeking ; and I 
am aware there is considerable disappointment among 
the troops engaged at Rooidam, at the comparatively 
slight notice or recognition of the service performed, 
especially so as its importance was thoroughly recog- 
nised and acknowledged by the Boers themselves. 

The chief lesson of the first Boer war of 1881 was 
that, where small forces are opposing one another, 
mounted men armed with rifles can always surround 
infantry, and this was frequently exemplified during 
the late war, especially so when De Wet attacked me 
at Frederickstad, and gathered all the local com- 


mandoes to his help. 
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Just keeping his men out of rifle range, he was able Appendix ¢ 


to shell me with six guns, whatever positions I took 
up, until at last he gave me a chance by advancing a 
detachment in the night, which entrenched itself about 
a mile from my outposts, leaving their horses another 
mile bazk, in the bed of a river. 

Failing to move them by artillery fire, I attacked 
with infantry across the open plain, and on this occa- 
sion had convincing proof that the Boer is not such a 
good shot in action as he is represented. J am posi- 
tive, if the tables had been turned, the Boers would 
never have reached the trenches they were holding. _ 

The action ended in the first serious defeat experi- 
enced by General C. De Wet, and resulted in the restora- 
tion of British prestige at Pochefstroom, where De Wet 
had made inflammatory speeches, boasted of capturing 
my force, and urged the whole district to renew fighting 
and carry on the war to the bitter end. 


SURRENDER OF BURGHERS. 


In regard to the surrender of burghers after the 
capture of Pretoria, I was at Lichtenberg at the time, 
and we did not at first promise protection to Boers 
who surrendered ; but surrendered burghers pegan tv 
arrive from Pretoria, and they had received passes 
in Pretoria, promising them protection ; we had there- 
fore to conform. 

I never had any faith in the success of the oath or 
declaration of neutrality, because all the leaders kept 
aloof from us; and, as the Boers are singularly amen. 
able to and influenced by their leaders, I felt con- 
vinced that the scheme could not have any lasting 
success, quite apart from the question of protection, 
which we were not in a position to afford. 


CONCENTRATION CAMPS. 


In my opinion concentration camps were an absolute 
necessity from the Kaffir question alone, if for no 
other reason. 

4s early as May, 1900, during my advance in the 
Western Transvaal, when all the burghers were on 
commando, I was earnestly appealed to by terrified 
Boer women to protect them against armed bands of 
Kaffirs, who were scouring the country, terrorising, 
stripping, robbing, and committing outrages towards. 
Boer women. 

I did everything in my power to protect the burgher 
families, sent mounted men in all directions; and suc- 
ceeded for the time in completely ridding the district. 
of these Kaffirs, whom I arrested. In some cases. 
armed Kaffirs who opposed my troops and resisted 
capture had to be shot. 

After the capture of Pretoria, the surrendered 
burghers returned to their farms, and the Kaffir diffi- 
culty ceased ; but when the Boers again took up arms 
and went on commando, the women and children were- 
again exposed to persecution, and no one recognised 
this more than the burghers themselves. 

For instance, on one occasion a commandant, with 
my permission, sent his father-in-law, his wife, and 
sister into my lines for protection, but they arrived 
in a wagon driven by his adjutant; as this man’s 
identity was proved to me, I arrested the adjutant for 
coming in without my authority and disguised as a 
driver ; for he wanted to return with the wagon to the 
commando, 

The commandant claimed his release, indignantly 
protesting that he could not let these women travel 
across the veldt at the mercy of a Kaffir driver. 


G. Barton, M.-G. 
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1. In my opinion, at no time during the war was the 
strength of the forces employed by us sufticient for the 
work we had to do, nor was the proportion of mounted 
men suitable to the country. 

My reasons for these statements are :— 

At the commencement of the war Lord Methuen on 
the Orange River Kimberley line had not a force sufii- 
cient to relieve Kimberley, principally owing to his 
lack of mounted men. 

At the same period in Natal, it is a well-known fact 
that Sir George White and Sir Redvers Buller were 
quite unable to cope with the enemy’s forces. 

Later on in the war, at the time of Lord Roberts’ 
advance from Bloemfontein to Pretoria, and, I might 
alinost say, up to the end of the war, we had at no 
time a sutticient number of men to make our occupation 
effective. , 

After Lord Roberts’ first proclamation from Bloem- 
fontein, the whole of the southern part of the Orange 
River Colony had accepted his terms, and if sufficient 
protection had been given them by our troops the Boers 
would have remained loyal. The same applies to the 
portion of the Orange River Colony west of the rail- 
way line as far north as the Vaal. 

The universal complaint of the inhabitants was that 
they were unable to observe neutrality without the pro- 
tection of our troops. 

Putting uside this question, which was, I consider, 
the chief cause of the prolongation of the war, the pro- 
portion of the mounted troops was quite inadequate. 

We had to deal with an enemy who were all mounted. 
We were operating in a country quite unsuited to pro- 
gression on foot; therefore the infantry soldier was 
quite out of place, except to guard the lines of com- 
munication and occupy the towns. 


2. I consider the shooting of the Regulars, compared 
with that of the Boers, was about equal if they had been 
shooting at targets on arange. The difference was, the 
Boer ano with his head, the British soldier by 
regulation. 


With regard to the Auxiliary Forces— 
Volunteer, Infantry, same as Regulars. 
Militia, fair. 


Yeomanry, first batch fair, second batch indifferent 
to bad. 


The marching qualities of both Regulars and Auxi- 
liary Forces was all that could be desired. I do not 
think that any European nation could put in the field 
a better body of marching men than our Sixth Division. 


Regular Cavalry and Artillery, good. 


Mounted Infantry, indifferent; a large body of 
infantry were mounted at the last minute al Orange 
River who had no idea of riding nor even of saddling a 
horse. 

Yeomanry, first batch good, second most indifferent. 


With regard to horsemastership, with the exception of 
the Royal Artillery, all branches were indifferent. I 
attribute this to our training. The system we adopt 
is to train a man to ride a horse, but to omit altogether 
to teach him how to keep that horse in such a state of 
health and strength that the utmost can be got out of 
him. It is much like teaching a man to ride a bicycle, 
or to drive a motor-car, without at the same time 
thoroughly instructing him in the manner of repairing 
and keeping his mount in order. 


The recognised system we have always trained on as 
regards mounted infantry was that their horses were 
only means of conveying them from point to point, and 
the style of horsemanship was nothing, whereas it 
makes & very great difference to a horse whether his 
vider sits like a sack of oats or distributes his weight 
‘a proper manner. T consider horgemastership is an 
art untaught in our Army. 

Our training indifferent. 

“The Wallace Spade Equipment,” which was the 


recognised equipment, was useless, and was never even 
used in training at home. Battalion carts should 
carry proper intrenching tools. 


The infantry soldier was, during his training, gene-- 


rally allotted a field near the barracks in which to dig 
intrenchments ; hence both officers and men had a very 
small idea how cover should be provided by intrencn- 
ments, suitable to the ground on which they were re- 
quired to operate. They learnt a lot from the Boers on 
this matter. 


These latter remarks equally apply to cover. 


Very good in all respects, as was proved by the great General 


amount of work men went through, often under very Physique 


trying circumstances. 


Undoubtedly a marked improvement was shown as 
time went on—the weaker ones being weeded out by 
sickness or death 


The Reservists who went out at the beginning of the 
campaign were far superior to the drafts of young 
soldiers which arrived from England later on, and with 
regard to these latter it is not easy to makea comparison, 
as there was less marching to be done, and their duties 
were lighter. But this does not apply to cavalry drafts, 
who were always good. 


Artillery.—I_ consider the artillery should be left Future 


alone—no improvement except in guns and harness can training ¢ 


be made to a corps whose system is an example to any men. 


army. 


Cavalry.—The cavalry require a great deal more train- 
ing, especially the officers. A few brilliant cavalry 
leaders have no doubt been found during the war, but 
what a number of failures. 


The reason of all this is that it is impossible to 
train cavalry in England. It is almost impossible to 
lay down a proper standard of training which ean be 
carried out on the ground available. If it were so, I 
am convinced that the officers are only too anxious to 
improve their branch. They have done the best with 
the facilities at their disposal. 


Infantry.—I consider our infantry a splendid body 
of men. The Boers I know looked upon our artillery 
and infantry as magnificent. There is no question 
that there is not much individuality in the infantry 
soldier—a most desirable quality, no doubt—but not so 
necessary in infantry, which works in denser forma- 
tions, as in mounted troops. 


_ The only means of training men to have individuality 
is by teaching them scouting in its proper sense, 1.¢., 
observation, tracking, etc., but a man on foot would 
seldom be employed for this kind of work. The training 
of cavalry and mounted infantry should mainly con- 
sist of this sort of work. 


_ I would suggest, first, to fix on a standard to which 
it is desired to train all the troops in their different 
roles. In doing so be sure that the ground is in every 
way suitable and adapted to the instruction, Then I 


a contident the British officer will loyally carry out his 
uty. 


If there has been any fault in the training of our 
officers or men, it has not been the fault of the former. 
Oourses of instruction have been laid down, and they 
have been adhered to; the fault—which we have learnt 
by experience—has been that our methods and 
standards of military education have not always been 
those which are required in warfare, 


A great deal of this has been proved by our want of 
knowledge in the striking difference in tactics brought 
about by modern arms. 


It is the custom to abuse and find fault with the 
Regular officer, but he has only acted under the diree- 
tions of the heads of our Army, and I Say again, first 
determine what sort of education is necessary, both for 
officer and soldier, and then the officers may be relied 
on to carry it out. 
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I consider the proportion of mounted troops to dis- Appendix 
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3. My remarks in the previous paragraph will answer 
the training of regimental officers. 

As regards Staff officers, their training is deficient 
for work in the field; their duties in time of peace 
confine them too much to their offices. 

In matters of routine they are carefully trained, but 
in the field their ideas are cramped—they are slow, 
often very bad riders, and worst of all, they are often 
deficient in common sense, and unable to give an 
opinion on any strategical or tactical problems. They 
want more training away from the confined area of the 


Staff College. 


4. (a) During the war the method and sufficiency of 
supply in the field was admirable. 


(b) The quality of the supplies good. 


(c) I am not aware of any delay on the part of con- 
tractors. 


(zd) I am quite unable to give the number of horses. 
Their quality was good, but they were never given a 
chance of being acclimatised in depots, as they should 
have been, and as they were during the latter part of 
the war. They were taken straight from board ship, 
and often, within a fortnight, doing 30-mile patrols. 
Also, there were no depéts into which tired horses could 
be sent to recuperate—they were ridden to a finish. 

The Remount Depét was bad, and this, taken in con- 
junction with the indifferent horsemanship of mounted 
infantry and colonials, was responsible for the enor- 
mous wastage in horseflesh during the war. 


5. The strength of the Army Service Corps is insuffi- 
cient. Conductors and drivers of all sorts should be 
trained. We had to depend on colonial conductors, 
who were not always a success. 

An easy means of expansion of this corps to a war 
footing—according to nature of the country to be em- 
ployed in—should be considered. 


6. The Medical and Engineer Services were, in my 


_ Opinion, good, but I think that means of easy expan- 


sion of both these services should be considered during 
peace time. 


7. No doubt the Artillery have come to the con- 


clusion that our guns are not all they should be. My 


own experience has only been with 15-pounder, 12- 
pounder, and pom-poms. I consider the 12-pounder an 
absolutely useless gun, but the 15-pounder and pom- 
pom are decidedly good. 


The Lee-Metford is an excellent rifle, and the Boers 
—who at the end of the war were altogether armed with 
this rifle—preferred it to the Mauser, but they liked 
the clip with which the Mauser is loaded better than our 
magazine system. In this I concur. 

With regard to the concluding paragraphs of the 
Memorandum I cannot say much. 
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mounted in our Army quite inadequate. } 

A large force of mounted infantry should be trained, 
even if not always kept up. It appears to me abso- 
lutely certain—under the conditions of modern warfare 
—that the army which has the largest number of mobile 
troops and the longest-ranged big gums will have an 
enormous advantage, and the nation which can first 
find out means of transporting riflemen quickly will 
have the same superiority as the Prussians had with the 
breech-loader against the muzzle-loader in the 1864 
campaign against Denmark, and 1866 against Austria. 


There is no question that what enabled the Boers to 
stand against us both at the commencement and at the 
end of the war was their superior mobility. 

My idea is to train an enormous force of mounted 
infantry, but not necessary during peace, to keep up a 
mounted establishment. 

What struck me most during the war, when I was in 
charge of a brigade marching through the north-west 
of the Orange River Colony, was how utterly useless in- 
fantry, marching 14 or 15 miles a day, were against an 
enemy moving at least 50 miles a day. 


To summarise the whole, I say train cavalry better 
in scouting, riding, and shooting, abolish any idea of 
shock tactics, and, consequently, do away with the 
lance. 

Train masses of mounted infantry in scouting, shoot- 
ing, and horsemanship. 


Give our Artillery better guns, improve the team 
harness, and increase the number of spare horses. 

Improve the equipment of our infantry with a view to 
lighten the man’s burden. 

Try and make him more self-reliant, not always 
depending on his officer for directions. 


Improve his shooting in field practices and snap- 
shooting, and try to teach him to shoot with his brains, 
and not according to the book. 


If it were possible to give infantry a course of deer- 
stalking it would*be the sort of training at which I 
would aim. 

Make the Army Service Corps, Engineers, and all 
Departmental Corps capable of easy expansion in time 
of war, suitable to the country in which they would be 
required to operate. 

Finally, and most important of all, establish an In- 
telligence Corps, in order that every division of the 
Army on taking the field would have properly-qualified 
officers attached to them, who would be responsible for 
obtaining guides and all necessary information from 
the inhabitants of the country. 

The marked failure in this department during the 
commencement of the South African War was most 
regrettable. 
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(See Questions 17,852-17,944, ) 


he work given me by Lord Roberts up to the fall of 
Pretoria was to prevent any large body of the enemy 
being able to invade the south-eastern portion of the 
Orange Free State, whilst he himself advanced from 
Bloemfontein on Pretoria. I attach copy of my orders 
marked A and B. 


To accomplish this I took up a line from Ficksburg to 
Winburg, and carried out these instructions until 
ordered after Prinsloo’s surrender to the north-eastern 
portion of the Free State. 


1. The troops placed at my disposal proved fully 
adequate, viz. :— 


Highth Division, about 9,000. 
Colonial Division,.about 1,500. 
Yeomanry, about 800. 


The work of the Division is recorded in the Diary, of 
which, I understand, the Commission has copies. 


2. My Division was principally composed of Reservists 
—and their quality was excellent ; no finer troops could 
have been put in the field. 


Shooting Capabilities. Shooting was fair, and im- 
proved in the first few months considerably. Want of 
practice in judging distance, both on the part of officers 
and men, was, in my opinion, the cause of much of the 
bad shooting, also the deceptive nature of the country 
and the clearness of the atmosphere. 


Marching.—Excellent. The men responded to every 
appeal made to them; one battalion marched 45 miles 
in 48 hours, and fought a successful action at the end. 


Horsemanship.—Generally excellent, 
the first lot of Yeomanry. 


especially in 


Horsemastership.—Indifferent, and up to the end of 
the war it was almost impossible to get men to get oif 


the horses when halted. 


Entrenchment and Cover.—I attach a copy of my views 
(C) as sent to my C.R.E. on 13th June, 1900, and his 
views (D), in which I generally concur. 


General Physique, Morale, and Intelligence.—All ex- 
cellent, especially the morale. The physique improved 
with the open air life. The intelligence was good, but 
required developing. 


5. Training and Duties.—Is summed up in the word 


decentralisation, with delegation of authority to in- 


feriors, and defined responsibility combined with 
efficient supervision by superiors without unnecessary 
interference. 


4. Supplies, etc.—I attach a report (E.) from my 
D.A.A.G.B., from which it will be seen the Division 
under my command practically lived on the country 
and collected its own transport, overcoming certain 
difficulties in so doing. The men, in many instances, 
felt the hardship owing to not having been trained to 
cook their own food-and being at the start dependent 
on the company cooks. Eventually they suffered little 
or no hardships, and 1earnt to shift for themselves. 


Quality of Suppves.—Excellent. 


Ammunition.—I do not think that this most difficult 
matter can be met in a better way than at present, 1.¢., 
by the ammunition carriers bringing up the ammuni- 
tion in canvas bags from the small arms ammunition 
cart, and mules. 


Equipment.—The equipment iratoad, the valises were 
packed on board ship according to regulation, for active 


service. When landed were ordered to be left benind. 
The pouch system of carrying ammunition was bad,’ 
many rounds were lost, and the pouches pressed un- 
comfortably on the men’s stomachs. The great coats 
were good. The helmets were bad, and men could not 
shoot with them. The hard felt hat finally issued was 
good. Water bottles good, haversacks not strong 
enough. The putties were excellent ; in my Opinion, 
far better than any legging. The boots, shirts, and 
socks were good. The coat (warm British) is excellent, 
put I look upon it as a luxury, and if it is put in com- 
petition with the great coat is not half so good. 


Horses.—The Division and Yeomanry remounted 
itself under arrangements made by me from Basutoland, 
where a hardy class of pony well suited for mounted 
infantry was obtained in exchange for captured cattle. 
We were always well mounted. 


5. Land Transport.—Both ox and mule of excellent 
quality and well adapted to the work required of them. 
There was a considerable deficiency of water-carts and 
ammunition carts, which at first was much felt. 

I had no experience of the railway or traction trains. 


6. Adequacy of Medical Services.—I was short of a 
Field Hospital, but, speaking generally, the Medical 
Corps was overworked and undermanned, thus taking 
men from the firing line to do the work. t 

The organisation was good, and the greater the strain 
the better the medical officers came out of it. | 


Engineer Services.—Vide attached report of. my 
C.R.E. (D). 


7. The Effectiveness of the Guns, Rifles, and other 
Armament Used.—Effective, but the tendency is to 
expect more from fire than experience teaches us 
actually takes place. The Boers seldom or never pre- 
sented a target for Artillery fire; when they did, the 
result was disastrous for them. 

Lzest1z RUNDLE, 


Dover, 7th March, 1903. Major-General. 





A. 


This refers to instructions C in C of 14th April, 1900, 
dol 


sent to Sir Herbert Chermside, which had following note 
on it :— 

Copy of above is forwarded to Lieut.-General Sir L. 
Rundle for his information. As I explained to him 
personally yesterday, Lieut.-General Rundle will have 
under his orders the Highth Division and a force of 
Imperial Yeomanry, of which the strength has not yet 
been decided. He is intended to operate from De Wets 
Dorp to the North or North-East, according to circum- 
stances, but he will eventually occupy and contro] the 
country from De Wets Dorp and Ladybrand up towards 
Senekal, or, possibly, to Bethlehem. 


(Signed) Roserts, Field Marshal, 
Commanding-in-Chief in South Africa. 
Bloemfontein, April, 1900. 
True Copy, 


G. E. Harter, Colonel, 
Late C.S.0., Eighth Division. 


—_—_—— eee 
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B. 
Strictly Confidential. 


To Lieut.-General Sir H. M. L. RUNDLE, K.C.B., O.M.G., 
D.8.0. 


Brandfort, 4th May, 1900. 
Dear Rundle,— : 

Before I move further, I think it is desirable to 
place you in possession of my general intentions tor our 
advance north. 

It seems clear, from what has happened in the past, 
that if the enemy get an opportunity, they will again 
at once invade the south-eastern portion of the Orange 
Free State. By doing so, they would, strategically 
speaking, have the best chance of injuring us, and 
should they succeed in getting a footing there, our lines 
of communications would be materially threatened. 
It would cause great consternation in Cape Colony, and 
it would be necessary for me to send back troops from 
the front, which would materially interfere with. my 
plan of campaign. 

Under these circumstances I look to you to take such 
measures as you may consider necessary to prevent any 
large body of the enemy being able once more to invest 
Wepener, or to move towards Smithfield through the 
Dewetsdorp-Wepener gap. 

As soon as it can be arranged, Chermside, with the 
headquarters of the Third Division, will proceed to 
Bloemfontein, and he will have under his especial charge 
the line of railway from Bethulie and Norval’s Pont up 
to this point. 

Tt will be your duty to exercise a vigilant contro] to 
the east of the railway and prevent the enemy from 
gaining a footing there. 

My belief is that, as we move north, the Boers will 
find it necessary to withdraw the whole of their troops 
now in front of Thabanchu, and also the small bodies 
now roving about the country south of Dewetsdorp. 

- As soon as you are satisfied that they have withdrawn 
in the manner I anticipate, you should move such a 
panteoe of your force as you think necessary to Lady- 

rand. 

With Thabanchu and Ladybrand occupied in suffi- 
cient strength, with Dewetsdorp, Wepener, and Smith- 
field properly garrisoned, with the people disarmed, 
and their horses taken from them—a measure which is 
now being thoroughly carried out—the Boers will be 
quite unable to move down south, and even if they do 
get there, they will find no armed and mounted burghers 
to assist them. 

I regret to hear that Hamilton thas taken on one of 
your field batteries, but if it can be possibly arranged, 
the battery shall be returned to you, either before we 
reach Kroonstadt, or immediately afterwards. 

We are now working north on two lines. Hamilton 
on tne east 1s moving direct to Winberg. He has with 
him the following force :— 


Broadwood’s Brigade of Cavalry. 

2nd Brigade of Mounted Infantry. 
19th Brigade of the 9th Division, and the 
21st Brigade. 


Following him, and sufficiently near to support him, 
if necessary, is Colvile with the Highland Brigade. 

T have with me the 1st Brigade of Mounted Infantry, 
and the 7th and 11th Divisions, and hope later on to be 
joined by French and his cavalry. 

To-morrow we shall reach the Vet River, and on 
Sunday Smaldeel Junction, at the same time that 
Hamilton. reaches Winburg. Both forces will then 
move north towards Kroonstadt. I hope no time will 
be lost in getting there, but I fear that our progress will 
necessarily be slow as we must repair the railway as we 
move along to replenish our supplies. 

Please keep me fully informed of what goes on. You 
have a most important task to perform, and I feel sure 
IT may rely upon you to carry out with energy and 
ability the responsible duty I have assigned to you. 
Please acknowledge the receipt of this letter. 


Believe me, 
Yours very truly, 
(Signed) Roserts, F.M. 
True Copy, 
G. BE. Harter, Colonel, 
Late C.S.0., Eight Division. 
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Strictly Confidential. 
C. 
Memorandum. 


Colonel Ryder-Main, i? 
C.R.E. 8th Division, 
Commanding at Ficksburg. 


According to telegrams I have received from Lieut.- 
General Kelly.Kenny, who has assumed command of 
all troops he can communicate with, it is quite possible 
that a crisis has arrived in the present war; it is essen- 
tial that I should have a portion of my force mobile ; 
this can only be done by making the posts, which I have 
left, secure and defensible from a modern point of 
view ; for this reason I deputed to you the duty at Lady- 
brand and Thabanchu of organising the defences of 
those places. 

I take it for granted that Ladybrand and Thabanchu 
are in a position to stand a siege, that the defences are 
so constructed that they will give protection against 
modern guns, and that they are capable of making a pro- 
longed defence. I now wish you to do the same at 
Ficksburg and Willow Farm, and when these are com- 
pleted to proceed to Hammonia, and place it in a state 
of defence in accordance with the instructions issued 
by the F. M. Comanding-in-Chief (C._ of 5. 
Circular Memorandum No. 17, “Instructions for 
Officers Commanding Posts in the Orange Free State”). 
After you have done this you will report to me through 
the C.S.O. 

I may edd that up to date I have failed to see any 
intelligent use made of entrenchments by Brigadiers 
or by the troops under their command ; they appear 
to think that a few stones hastily gathered together or 
6ins. of earth hastily scraped up at haphazard is ade- 
quate protection against modern guns and rifle fire ; 
they possess in their commands educated officers, who 
in passing for promotion, Staff College, and other 
courses prescribed by the Regulations, must have been 
taught theoretically very differently from the practical 
outcome of their work in the field. 

I feel sure that the defences you have organised at 
Ladybrand and Thabanchu will not come under the 
criticisms I have felt it necessary to make as regards 
other positions. : 

T am sending a copy of this Memorandum to Briga- 
diers with directions that. your orders on the subject 
are to be considered as coming from myself. 

(Signed)  Lzstrm Runpte, Lieut.-General, 
Commanding Eighth Division. 


Klip River Nek, 

June 13th, 1900. 

Forwarded original to Colonel Ryder-Main, Command- 
ing at Ficksburg, 14th June, 1900. 

Forwarded copy to G.O.C. 16th Brigade, 13th June, 
1900. 

Forwarded copy to G.O.C. 17th Brigade, 14th June, 
1900. 


True Copy, 


G. E. Harley, Colonel, C.S.O., 
13th June, 1900. 





D. 
Confidential. 


(2) The quality of the men of the Regular and Auxiliary 
Forces in respect of entrenchments and cover. 


British troops have a curious antipathy to forming 
antrenchments and cover. Whether this arises from a 
sense of bravado, or from an idea that the use of the 
spade is degrading, it is impossible to say, but its 
presence was very evident in the late war. 

This view was undoubtedly to a great extent shared 
in and fostered by the officers, who though knowing the 
immense superiority that entrenchments would, at 
times, have thrown into their hands, would for days 
occupy a position of doubtful strength without any 
attempt to entrench themselves, unless they were dis- é 
tinctly ordered to do so. This was true of the Infantry, 
put specially true of the mounted forces. 

(At Ladybrand, in 1900, it was only by strong 
measures that I could get the officers and men to 
entrench at all, and again in September, 1900, when I 
inspected the positions at Harrismith, which had been 
occupied for a fortnight by the Guards, little cr nothing 
of artificial cover had been attempted.) 
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British officers qu’ : understand the details of field 
entrenchments, but scm quite paralysed in consider- 
ing the “tactical ” uses of field works. An officer com- 
manding a regiment would prefer to listen to a 
young subaltern of Engineers as to the disposition of 
his troops when once entrenchments entered into the 
question, rather than depend on his own decisions. 
The selection of the keypoints of a position, or of 
mutually defending posts, or the falling back (if driven 
in) to a final impregnable rallying point seemed never 
to enter his mind—a question he would at once have 
solved if he had not been called on to entrench. To 
entrench troops he looks upon ag a Royal Engineer job 
of a secret and uncanny nature. 

My experience was that Infantry officers were very 
loath to entrench, but when once they commenced 
they overdid the whole thing, quite forgot the offensive 
role, bunched their men altogether at one point, and 
literally dug them into the ground. In fact, they did 
not understand the “tactical” use of fieldworks. 

The men were quite capable of entrenching, but were, 
as a rule, unskilled in the use of full-sized tools. 
Neither officers nor men seemed to grasp the immensely 
increased value of concealment in connection with cover 
in these days of smokeless powder, and the siting of 
trenches selected by Infantry officers was often very 
defective in this respect. 


Suggestions. 


The field training of Infantry should embrace some- 
thing beyond the details of fieldworks. <A project for 
the defence of a position should be worked out by the 
officers, calculated on the men, tools, and time avail- 
able, and committed to paper, and a portion, if pos- 
sible, executed. 

The regimental tool-cart must be promoted from its 
usual position in the baggage train and travel with the 
S.A.A. carts, and commanding officers must be as 
zealous of the care of the tools, and of their being kept 
to the front, as they are of the ammunition. 


(6) The Adequacy of the Engineer Services. 


The 5th Company Royal Engineers was the last Divi- 
sional Hield Company that went to South Africa. It 
was formed mainly of recruits and Section “D” Re- 
servists, and had only one officer who had previously 
served with a Field Company. In these circumstances 
it was in no way fit to take the field when it landed in 
South Africa early in April, 1900. After six months 


APPENDIX : 


for South Africa. Crowbars are of more use than picks 
and shovels in that country. 


The tools belonging to a Field Company should be 
as sacred as the guns of a Field Battery, and on no 
account should a Field Company be called upon to 
carry and issue tools to other units, and so usurp the 
duties of the A.O.D. 


(Signed) T. Rypsr-Maty, Colonel. 
1st March, 1903. 
True copy. 
G. E. Harley, Colonel, late C.8.0. Eighth 


Division. 


E. 


Private and Confidential. 
Colonel Hartxy, 
Late Chief Staff Officer, 
Eighth Division. 

Sir,--I have the honour to submit, in default of any 
documentary evidence, with the exception of the ap- 
pended copy of a telegram from the Chief of Staff, 
South Africa, a report on the “B” Services of the 
Eighth Division of the South African Field Force, 
compiled entirely from memory and my recollections 
of the official records, which should be in the custody 


of the officer who has charge of the Eighth Division 
Office records. 


Report. 


The position of affairs when the Eighth Division 
reached Springfontein, and was hurried forward to 
Kdenburg in hot haste to the relief of Wepener, was 
as follows :— 


Our transport consisted of a telegram from the Chief 
of Staff, informing the General that a transport com- 
pany would be at his disposal on arrival at Edenburg. 

The ambulance consisted of two spring civilian 
wagons. Many of the regiments had no ammunition 
carts, whilst almost every unit was deficient in water- 
carts, and incomplete in 1st Line ‘lransport. 

On arrival at Kdenburgh some battalions had not. 
even a blanket per man. 


in the veldt, however, it was able to give a very good 
account of itself, but it started at an immense disad- 
vantage. 

The Royal Engineer officers were quite up to any 
work they had to do (except perhaps as horsemasters), 


Of the promised mule and ox transport notified await- telegram 
ing us at Edenburg only some twenty donkey wagons C.0.S. fro 
and some fifty ox, under Captain Courtney, A.8.C., &;9.C., 
were finally available. The donkey transport, being Bighth 
only a lecal levy, was entirely inadequate to meet the DaVIBIOn, 


and were highly complimented by the Brigadiers and 
others who came in intimate touch with them. They 
never shirked responsibility, and with considerable 
self-confidence carried out their duties faithfully and 
well. I have received many expressions of thankful- 
ness from commanding officers and others as to the 
great help the Royal Engineer officers were to them; 
I do not think you can better them asaclass. I think, 
too, that the men, when once licked into shape, were 
good field engineers, as good as any European army 
could turn out. I consider the existing proportion 
of Engineers to an Infantry Division quite adequate, 
but I think that a Field Company should be more 
easily subdivided into half companies, so that each 
brigade could have a half company working with it, 
and the sections of the company should also be easily 
detached, so as to go with small columns. 

The 5th Company worked in separate sections under 
separate subalterns during a great portion of 1900, and 
many important tools and appliances were only allotted 
to the Headquarters Section. 

As regards material, I do not like the present tool- 
carts. They are difficult to pack and unpack on the 
march. Kits and cooking utensils cannot be packed on 
them without burying the tools, and consequently a 
Separate cart is required for these latter, and with 
our single carts the poles all broke on the first day 
out. The pontoons attached to the company were more 
trouble than they were worth. Pack transport should 
be provided for carrying tools for work on the line of 
march and in hilly country. A simple tool with a bent 
handle suitable for use as a spade or shovel should 
replace the present universal shovel. The stock of bar 
and wrought iron carried with a company is too small 


very smallest requirements of the Force. It was at this 
crisis, however, that some 100 wagons, ox and mule, 
under Captain Ward, A.S.C., passing through Spring- 
fontein were assigned to the Division, and enabled it to 
make towards Weppener in accordance with Com- 
mander-in-Chief’s urgent instructions. 

The appropriation of this transport, which, from the 
Chief of Staff’s telegram, was understood to be identical 
with what was stated to be at the disposal of the G.O.C. 
Eighth Division, was the subject of a censure, as it sub- 
sequently transpired that this particular train was to 
form part of the personal operations of Lord Roberts, 
and that, so far, no transport except the donkey wagons 
was available for the urgent forward movement of the 
Division of some 10,000 men. 

With the transport thus acquired the Division moved 
on, being joined by General Brabazon and his Division 
of Imperial Yeomanry, whose plight as regards train 
was almost as necessitous. On reaching Dewetsdorp 
the scanty mule transport of the Division was depleted 
by the Yeomanry, who pushed forward in the direction 
of Wepener, drawing on the Eighth Division almost to 
the iast mule, as the mobility of the mounted troops 
could not be hampered with the slow progress of the 
ox train. 

In these early stages of the Seventh Division, when 
it reached Reddersburg, it was evident to all that with 
such limited transport but few days’ rations could be 
carried, and, although the rations of meat and_ flour 
were not reduced, the grocery rations had for a day or 
two to be slightly diminished, until the Third Division, 
who we then met, relieved the pressure of the moment. 
Whilst, at the same time, our transport made several 
return trips to Edenberg, and with full wagons enabled 
us to move on Dewetsdorp. 
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I think at or near this town the Division came under 
the temporary command of General French, whose own 
necessities and seniority enabled him to put the Eighth 
Division on half rations and to take the Field Telegraph 
Section, and I believe the two 5-inch guns which were 
to accompany General Rundle. 

The action of General French was further endorsed 
by the Chief of Staff whose telegram stating “that the 
Eighth Division could not be fed,” and must live on 
the country,” was filed in the “B” Office, Eighth 
Division, a copy of which I attach. 

This simple solution of supply was thus pursued, 
and from Thabanchu when General French’s Division 
parted until General Rundle reached Harrismith, with 
the exception of some hazardous convoys of wagons to 
Winburg from Senekal and Hammonia, Bloemfontein, 
Standerton, the Division was almost entirely self-found 
and supporting. 

During this phase of the operations the situation 
would have, in my opinion, become desperate, had not 
General Rundle made a move from Eden on the Leew 


River Mills, the flour from which supplied many 


weeks full bread rations to the troops. A similar 
resort at Hammonia Mills furnished fresh supplies, 
and these again General Rundle augmented by fresh 
drafts from Winburg, Ficksburg, and drawn from 
Basutoland by previous arrangements, and the supply 
supplemented by the formation of parties to requisi- 
tion the inhabitants. Such measures enabled the 
Division to be sustained on the full rations of meat 
and flour, although the grocery ration in many in- 
stances was not possible to always issue in full. 
Captain Ward, A.S.C., the Senior A.S.C. Officer, had 
during the initial advance of the Division collected con- 
siderable transport, both ox and mule, for which 
Colonel Wickham, Indian Commissariat Department, 
whose mission from headquarters was to provide and 
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organise and report upon, found he had only to fulfil, 
the latter duty, and to receive the thanks of the 
Director of Transport for his strenuous efforts in 
accomplishing so much. i 

The arrival of the Division at Harrismith after being 
divorced from a railhead or base for nearly eight 
months showed, I believe, a less death rate and higher 
health report than corresponding divisions whose 
fidelity to a railway had never been destroyed.—I have 
the honour to be, Sir, your obedient servant, 


(Signed) G. I. Watsn, 
Captain Leic. Regt. 
Late D.A.A.G., Eighth Division, S.A. 


28th February, 1903. 
18, Kensington Gore, London, S.W. 


True copy, 
G. KE. Harter, Colonel. 
Late C.8.0. Eighth Division. 


True copy, 
G. I. Walsh, Captain Leic. Regiment. 
To— 
G.O.C., Eighth Division. 


Bloemfontein, 8.T., 1322, 30th April, 1900.—Message 
commences—“ Chief considers you should be able to 
collect sufficient local produce to feed your Division, 
and that you should only require groceries. He desires 
that every effort be made by your Supply Officers tu 
effect this purpose.” 


From Director of Supplies. 


ip 


_ ppendix R. 
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APPENDIX: 


APPENDIX R. 


DESPATCH FROM LIEUT.-COLONEL R. G. KEKEWICH. 





Mrurrary OPERATIONS IN THE Vicinity or Kimperzey, from September 13, 1899, to February 15, 1900. 








(Handed in at Question 21853.) 


War Office, May 8, 1900.* 


The following despatch has been received from Field- 
Marshal Lord Roberts, V.C., G.C.B., etc., Commanding- 
in-Chief, South Africa :— 


Army Headquarters, South Africa, 
Government House, Bloemfontein, 
20th March, 1900. 
My Lorp, 


I have the honour to submit for your Lordship’s in- 
formation a despatch dated 15th February, 1900, from 
Lieutenant-Colonel R. G. Kekewich, Commanding in 
Griqualand West and Bechuanaland, describing the 
military operations in. the vicinity of Kimberley, from 
the 13th September, 1899, to the 15th February, 1900, 
and the defence of the town up to the latter date, when 
its relief was effected by the Cavalry Division, under 
Lieutenant-General French 


2. The casualties during the period above ‘referred 
to, together with those on the 16th February, appear to 
have amounted to 2 officers killed and 12 wounded, and 
34 non-commissioned officers and men killed and 97 
wounded. In addition, 4 Europeans and 1 native of 
the civil community were killed, and 16 Europeans and 
8 natives wounded during the bombardment. 


3. I am of opinion that the greatest credit is due to 
Lieutenant-Colonel Kekewich for the able dispositions 
which he made for the defence of Kimberley, an un- 
walled town spread over a wide area; for his rapid 
organisation of an auxiliary force which, in conjunction 
with the Regular troops, enabled him to keep the enemy 
in check; and for the tact, judgment and resolution 
which he displayed throughout the siege. I confidently 
recommend this officer to the favourable consideration of 
Her Majesty’s Government. 


4. I am further of opinion that the services of the 
officers and men of the Regular, Colonial, Volunteer 
aud Irregular forces, and of the Town Guard, whose 
names Lieutenant-Colonel Kekewich has brought to 
special notice, are deserving of recognition, 


5. I would add that the citizens. of Kimberley, con- 
spicuous among whom were the Right Honourable C. J. 
Rhodes, Mr. H. A. Oliver, the Mayor, and Mr. R. H. 
Henderson, the Ex-Mayor, seem to have rendered most 
valuable assistance. These gentlemen, in common with 
the others mentioned by Lieutenant-Colonel Kekewich, 
helped to maintain order among the civil inhabitants, 
encouraged them to hold out to the last, regulated the 
issue of food, attended to the sick and wounded, and co- 
operated generally with the Military Commander. By 
the active part which he took in raising the Kimberley 
Light Horse, and in providing horses for all the mounted 
troops in Kimberley, Mr. Rhodes in particular con- 
tributed materially to the successful defence of the place. 
—I have, etc., 

Roserts, Field-Marshal, 
Commanding-in-Chief, South Africa. 





From Lieutenant-Colonel R. G. Kekewich, Command- 
ing Griqualand West and Bechuanaland, to the 
Chief of Staff, South Africa. 


Kimberley, 
15th February, 1900. 
Sir, 
I have the honour to submit the Peoaes report con- 
cerning the military operations which have recently 
taken place in Griqualand West and Bechuanaland. 





2. On my arrival in Kimberley on the morning of 13th 
September, 1899, I met the following Imperial Officers 
who had been detailed for special services on the western 
frontier of the Orange Free State, viz. :— 


Captain and Brevet Major H. S. Turner, Royal High- 
landers, Staff Officer, Kimberley. 


Captain W. A. J. O'Meara, Royal Engineers, Intelli- 
gence Officer, Kimberley, 


Lieutenant D. S. MacInnes, Royal Engineers, detailed 
for special duties in connection with Royal Enginoer 
services, 


3. These Officers had been employed for several weeks 
in Kimberley and the adjacent country ; in consequence 
many questions relating to the defence of Kimberley and 
the eastern frontiers of Bechuanaland and Griqualand 
West had been already investigated by them and were 
submitted for my consideration. For political and other 
reasons no immediate steps could be taken by me in con- 
nection with the preparations for the defence of Kim- 
berley. 

Captain H. V. Gorle, Army Service Corps, arrived in 
Kimberley on 20th September, 1899, and at once took 
up all questions relating to supplies and transport. 


4, At this time the defence of the Cape Government 
railway from the Orange River railway bridge north- 
wards was in the hands of the Cape Government, and a 
certain number of important points on the railway, and 
also the larger railway bridges north of Kimberley were 
being guarded by small detachments of the Cape Police. 


5. On the date of my arrival in Kimberley, portions 
of the Burgher forces of the South African Republic 
were already out on “commando” along the Bechuana- 
land border. Many reports having been received that 
not only disloyalists in Cape Colony, but also certain 
Burghers of the Orange Free State had expressed a 
determination to destroy the Orange River and Modder 
River railway bridges, I arranged on 15th September 
with Commissioner M. B. Robinson, Cape Police, for 
small Police guards at the two bridges referred to. 


6. On the 20th September, the following Imperial 
troops arrived in Kimberley :— 
25rd Company, Royal Garrison Artillery (Western 
Division) with 6—7-pr. R.M.L. guns (3 officers and 
90 non-commissioned officers and men), 


One Section, 7th Field Company, Royal Engineers (1 
officer and 50 non-commissioned officers and men). 


Head-quarters and 4 companies, ist Bn. Loyal North 
Lancashire Regiment (9 officers and 413 non-com- 
missioned officers and men), 


Detachment, Army Service Corps (5 non-commissioned 
officers and men). 


Detachment, Royal Army Medical Corps (1 officer and 
5 non-commissioned officers and men). 


On the 26th September, a, detachment of Mounted In- 
fantry, lst Bn. Loyal North Lancashire Regiment (1 
officer and 21 non-commissioned officers and men), also 
arrived in Kimberley. 


7. The Volunteer force in Vryburg (5 officers and 56 
non-commissioned officers and men) was called out on 
the 24th September, and was subsequently placed under 
the command of the late Assistant Commissioner H, T. 
Scott, Cape Police, who was in military command of 
that. town. 

The Volunteer force in Kimberley (composed as 
under) was called out on the 4th October : — 


1 Battery Diamond Fields Artillery with 6—7-pr. field 


guns (3 officers and 90 non-commissioned officers and 
men). 








* Appeared in the “London Gazette” of 8 May 1900. 
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Diamond Fields Horse (6 officers and 142 non-commis- 
sioned officers and men). 


Kimberley Regiment (14 officers and 285 non-com- 
missioned officers and men). 


Every effort was made to increase the numbers of this 
Volunteer force and to provide horses for the mounted 
portion thereof. 84 recruits and nearly all the horses re- 
quired were obtained in the seven days following the 
mobilization of this force. 


8. As the movement of the Burgher forces of the 
Orange Free State reported to be taking place opposite 
the Griqualand West frontier of the Cape Colony in- 
dicated that an attack on Kimberley might be made 
without any warning at an early date, the construction 
of certain important portions of the defence works of 
Kimberley was commenced on the 18th September. 


9. It was on the 27th September that the earliest 
reliable information was obtained that the Burghers 
of the Orange Free State had been ordered out on com- 
mando. On this date Captain W. A. J. O’Meara, Royal 
Engineers, had proceeded to Boshof, Orange Free 
State, on duty. As soon as he reached that village de- 
tachments of the Burgher force of the Orange Free State 
also commenced to arrive there. As detachments of 
armed Burghers continued to arrive in the village 
throughout the night of 27th—28th September, Captain 
O’Meara left Boshof at 6 a.m. on the 28th September, 
and immediately returned to Kimberley and reported 
what he had observed. 


10. There being now little doubt as to the intentions 
of the Government of the Orange Free State, the con- 
struction of the defence works required for the protec- 
_ tion of Kimberley and Beaconsfield was pushed on with 
the utmost rapidity under the direction of Lieutenant 
D. 8. MacInnes, Royal Engineers. 


11. His Excellency the High Commissioner had 
authorised the formation of the Kimberley and Beacons- 
field Town Guards, and on the 30th September the 
scheme which had been prepared in Kimberley for these 
organisations was brought into operation, and by the 7th 
October 1,156 combatant members had been enrolled. 
Non-commissioned officers of the 1st Bn. Loyal North 
Lancashire Regiment were detailed to afford the neces- 
sary instruction in the use of the arms issued and to 
teach a few simple drill movements to the members of 
these Town Guards, 


12. Since the 28th September the Burgher forces of 
the Orange Free State and the South African Republic 
had been gradually approaching our borders, and on the 
4th October advance bodies of the enemy were within 12 
miles of Kimberley. 


13. The Cape Police force guarding the railway had 
been augmented to 446 officers and men, and by the Ist 
October a concentration of this force at the most impor- 
tant points along the railway between the Vaal River 
and Mafeking had been effected as follows :— 


Kraaipan (70 officers and men). 
Vryburg (112 officers and men). 
Taungs (89 officers and men). 


Fourteen Streams (175 officers and men with 2-7-pr. 
field guns). 
Tt was not till the 13th October that the Cape Police 
Force (District No. 2) was placed under my orders for 
employment in the defence of the Colony. 


14. By the 7th October the arrangements for the 
defence of Kimberley were so advanced that the town 
was practically safe against any attempt on the part of 
the enemy to suddenly rush it. 


15. On the 10th October, I sanctioned the movement 
of the Police at Kraaipan to Mafeking. This detach- 
ment arrived at the latter place on the morning of Wed- 
nesday, the 11th October. 


15. The first ach uf overt-hostility on the part of the 
enemy occurred at Kraaipan, the railway siding at this 
point was ocucpied by the enemy on the 12th October, 
and at 3 p.m. On that day the Boers interrupted all 
telegraphic communication north of Kraaipan. During 
the same evening an armoured train (under the com- 
mand of Lieutenant Nesbitt) conveying two guns and 
artillery ammunition from Vryburg te Mafeking was 
brought to a standstill south of Kraaipan Siding owing 
to the destruction of the railway at that point. Lieu- 
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tenant Nesbitt engaged the enemy with the small force A)pendix R, 


at his disposal during the night of 12th October and the 
following morning. The armoured train was, however, 
completely wrecked by the enemy’s artillery fire. The 
engine driver of the pilot engine which preceded the 
armoured train escaped, but of the men composing the 
British force some fell into the hands of the enemy and 
others were killed. I have not received any official 
report (giving details) of what occurred on this occasion. 


17. Several attempts were made to communicate with 
Mafeking by despatch riders from Kimberley. The 
Europeans employed were, however, captured by the 
enemy, and the natives similarly employed returned to 
Kimberley at different times, having failed in their 
efforts to reach Mafeking. 


18. On the evening of the 14th October, the enemy 
crossed the frontier into Griqualand West and com. 
menced the destruction of the Cape Government railway 
and telegraph. Telegraphic communication north of 
Kimberley ceased at 9 p.m. 14th October, and at 10.45 
p-m. on the same evening all the telegraph wires south 
of Kimberley were entirely interrupted. A despatch 
service was at once inaugurated, and the first messenger 
left for the Orange River railway bridge the same even 
ing. 

19. At 3a.m., 15th October an armoured train (under 
the command of 2nd Lieutenant A. McC. Webster, 1st 
Bn. Loyal North Lancashire Regiment) was directed to 
proceed southwards and locate the spot where our tele- 
graph line had been destroyed. On reaching Spytfon- 
tein Railway Station the train was fired upon by the 
enemy’s guns posted in the rocky hills (kopjes) south- 
east of the station. The enemy’s fire was returned by 
our machine guns, but as the enemy had three guns in 
position 2nd Lieutenant Webster took the station- 
master of Spyfontein, his family, and also some railway 
gangers on board the armoured train, and returned to 
Kimberley without having sustained any damage or loss, 


20. Since direct telezsraphic communication with 
Headquarters, Cape Town, was completely interrupted 
and could not be restored for some time to come, I pro- 
claimed martial law in Kimberley at noon on the 15th 
October. 


21. On the 16th October I learnt that Fourteen 
Streams railway bridge had been abandoned on the pre- 
vious evening by the Police Detachment detailed for its 
defence, and that this force was retiring on Kimberley. 
The Police Detachment at Taungs had been ordered to 
fall back on Fourteen Streams on the 14th October, and 
was doing so at this time. On the 17th October it was 
reported that the Police Detachment detailed for the 
defence of Vryburg had also abandoned that place at 
4.30 p.m. on the 15th October, and was also retiring on 
Kimberley. The members of the Volunteer Force at 
Vryburg dispersed to their homes on the evening of the 
15th October. In fact, on the evening of the 15th 
October, the Police Detachments, which had been 
placed along the railway from Vryburg southwards, were 
all retiring, and by 5 p.m. on the 22nd October they 
had arrived safely in Kimberley. 


22. The want of mounted troops to operate against 
the enemy investing Kimberley was greatly felt during 
the first few days of the investment. His Excellency 
the High Commissioner had given me authority (in a 
conversation held on the telegraph wire on the 13th 
October) to raise an irregular mounted corps; in conse- 
quence, steps were taken to increase the numbers of 
the mounted men, and also to increase the mobility of 
the artillery in Kimberley. The Right Hon. O. J, 
Rhodes, and also the De Beers Consolidated Mines, 
Limited, came most generously to my assistance in the 
matter of providing horses and mules. 


23. On the 19th October Captain and Brevet Major 
H. 8. Turner was appointed by me to the command of 
all the mounted corps in Kimberley, and the raising of 
the Kimberley Light Horse was also entrusted tc him, 
On this date Lieutenant D. 8. MacInnes, Royal En- 
gineers, took over the duties of Staff Officer, Kimberley. 


24. The rapid increase in the numbers and the mobility 
of the mounted troops in Kimberley which now took 
place made it possible for me to send out reconnoitring 
parties at frequent intervals in every direction in this 
neighbourhood. The armoured train was sent out im 
support of the mounted troops whenever possible. ‘Th 
enemy’s fire was drawn on almost every occasion that 
our troops sallied out beyond the line of our defences. 
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25. During the period referred to in the last paragraph 
small bodies (numbering from 100 to 250 men) of the 
enemy were busily engaged marching into and demand- 
ing the surreuder of undefended towns and villages in 
Griqualand West. In some instances the Government 
officials, the members of the police force, and even un- 
offending traders in the towns, villages, etc., occupied 
by the Boers were made prisoners; on these occasions 
ail Government property and much private property of 
British subjects: was “ commandeered”’ (i.e. forcibly 
seized) by the Boers. It was further reported to me 
that proclamations had been issued by Her Majesty’s 
enemies, declaring Bechuanaland a province of the 
South African Republic, and Griqualand West, similarly, 
a province of the Orange Free State. On receipt of 
¢nis information, I issued a counter-proclamation, in 
order, if possible, to check the spread of a rebellion in 
the above-named territories. 


26. On the 24th October a strong reconnoitring party 
was sent northwards from Kimberley, with the armoured 
train in support, and came into collision with a force 
of the enemy (estimated at 800 men) near Macfarlane 
Siding, and it became necessary to reinforce the 
mounted men with guns and infantry. The enemy was 
repulsed, and the Boer commander himself killed. This 
engagement has been made the subject of a separate 
despatch. No authentic information has been obtained 
of the loss of the enemy’s forces suffered in this engage- 
ment, but natives report that many Boers were killed 
and wounded. 


27. On the 25th October the enemy began to tighten 
his line of investment; his position nearest to our de- 
fences was on this date about 6,000 yards south of the 
Premier Mine. This position of the enemy being an 
isolated one, it was carefully reconnoitred on several 
occasions, and the fact ascertained that two guns were 
posted behind some entrenchments thrown up in a 
naturally strong position. On the 31st October, the 
enemy opened fire with these guns as well as with rifles 
on a mounted reconnoitring party sent eastward from 
the Premier Mine by me; no one was hit 


28. On the Ist November a body of the enemy which 
was known to be at Riverton Road Station drew nearer 
to Kimberley and occupied Macfarlane Farm. At 2.5 
p-m. on this date an explosion was heard, and a column 
of smoke was seen ascending near Dronfield Siding (about 
7 miles north of Kimberley). It was believed at the 
time that the enemy had destroyed the whole of the 
dynamite stored in the magazines in that neighbourhood. 


29. Early on the morning of the 3rd November the 
enemy made a determined attempt to drive off our live 
stock grazing north of Kenilworth, and opened fire on 
our mounted troops guarding, same both with artillery 
and rifle. During this engagement, Major W. E. Aylif, 
Cape Police, was wounded in the neck with a rifle bullet. 
Again, on the afternoon of the same day, another body 
made a second advance on Kimberley from Peddiefon- 
tein, a farm 33 miles west of Kimberley. Both these 
attacks were driven back by the mounted troops under 
Brevet-Major (local Lieutenant-Colonel) H. 8. Turner, 
assisted by the guns of the Royal Garrison Artillery 
and the Diamond Fields Artillery. During the after- 
noon’s engagement Private J. Lubbe, Kimberley Light 
Ho'se, was killed, and Sergeant F. E. Watermeyer, 
Cape Police, was wounded. The enemy did not succeed 
in driving away any cattle from Kenilworth in the morn- 
ing, but during the afternoon the Boers were more suc- 
cessful, and captured several head of cattle which their 
owners had allowed to stray too far from our defences 
on the north-west of Kimberley. The enemy’s losses 
on this day were not ascertained. 


30. About neon ou the 4%: November, Head Com- 
mandant C. J. Wessels, of the Burgher forces, Orange 
Free State, sent in a “ parlementaire” demanding the 
surrender of Kimberley. 


31. At 7 p.m., 6th November, the enemy fired two 
shells at our defences at the Premier Mine; the first 
regular bombardment of Kimberley, however, did not 
commence until 5.30 a.m., 7th November. On the 
latter date, the enemy commenced sheiiing the section 
of our defences between the Kimberley Waterworks Re- 
servoir and the Sanatorium (the majority of the shells 
being apparently intended for the latter building). The 
enemy appeared to have three guns in position along the 
ridge south-west of Wimbledon rifle ranges. On the 
7th November, the enemy also shelled our position at 
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the Premier Mine from their position south of the same. 
Although the enemy’s shells fell in close proximity to 
our detence works south of Kimberley and at the 
Premier Mine, no one was injured and practically no 
damage was done. On this date the enemy fired at the 
extreme limit of range of his artillery. 


32. On 8th November I issued a proclamation with- 
drawing all arms and ammunition in the possession of 
the civil population. In this manner the possibility of 
active hostile acts being committed against the enemy 
by irresponsible non-combatants was prevented, and at 
the same time many disloyal British subjects in Kim- 
berley, who were reported to be in communication with 
the enemy, were disarmed. 


33. After the bombardment of 7th November it 
became evident that the enemy was not satisfied with 
his artillery positions on the ridge west of the Wim 
bledon rifle range. 


During the three following days the enemy’s artillery 
did not fire a single shell against our defences, but there 
were many indications that new positions were being 
prepared by the enemy for his guns. 


34. My general plan for the defence of Kimberley was 
based on the principle of always keeping the enemy on 
the move and constantly in fear of attack from an un- 
expected quarter. 

Later, when the advance of the Relief Column from 
the Orange River commenced, and I was put in posses- 
sion of information concerning the probable date of its 
arrival at Kimberley, I adopted such measures as I 
hoped would cause the retention of a large force of the 
enemy in my immediate neighbourhood, and thus enable 
the Relief Column to deal with the Boer force in detail. 
It was with these objects that the numerous sorties and - 
demonstrations in force were made by portions of the 
garrison of Kimberley. 

It will be observed that portions of the mounted corps 
were employed on every occasion. The work which fell 
on the detachment 1st Bn. Loyal North Lancashire 
Regiment, Cape Police, Diamond Fields Horse and Kim- 
berlev Light Horse, and the Diamond Fields Artillery 
was in consequence very arduous; not only did the corps 
mentioned respond cheerfully, but nothing can exceed 
the bravery and dash with which these troops attacked 
the enemy on several occasions in his entrenched posi- 
tions. 


35. It will be realised that, under the peculiar cir- 
cumstances in which the defence of the scattered town, 
containing over 40,000 inhabitants and much valuable 
machinery, was entrusted in the first instance to a force, 
consisting of about 570 Imperial troops and 630 Colonial 
troops, my efforts would have been of no avail had it 
not been for ‘the valuable assistance and advice which 
many citizens afforded me in a military as well as a 
civil capacity. Where so many are concerned, I find 
it impossible to bring to notice by name every individual 
who has thus assisted me. 


36. On the outbreak of war, with an enemy in num- 
bers superior to those under my command, and also 
possessing great mobility, it was unfortunately an un- 
avoidable situation that a large portion of British ter- 
ritory should have been overrun by the enemy. I felt 
great sympathy for those British subjects who were com- 
pelled to suffer many indignities at the hands of the 
enemy in consequence of the undefended state of the 
neighbourhood in which they were residing. But in the 
matter of affording protection to these British subjects, 
as well as in that concerning the defence of the Modder 
River railway bridge, I was most anxious that no dis- 
position of troops made by me should give the enemy 
a chance of scoring a first success, even where the smallest 
body of British troops might be concerned. Taking into 
consideration that the enemy would probably not regu- 
late his movements in accordance with the dictates of 
sound strategy, that he was in possession of mobile artil- 
lery in my immediate neighbourhood (and of this I had 
reliable information), I felt convinced that if I had de- 
tached a small body of troops (necessarily without artil- 
lery) which it was not in my power to support from Kim- 
berley, the enemy would in all probability concentrate 
very superior numbers, with artillery, against the small 
British post, and endeavour to destroy the troops com- 
posing the same. It was principally for this reason that 
I determined to concentrate all my available forces, in- 
cluding the Cape Police, who had retired from their 
defence posts along the railway at the point of greatest 
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importance in my command, viz., Kimberley. In the 
case of the Cape Police, I was further influenced by my 
opinion that only under the leadership of Imperial 
officers could this body be utilised as a useful defensive 
force, since the officers of the Cape Police, from the 
very nature of their ordinary duties in times of peace, 
could not possess sufficient military experience to be 
entrusted with independent commands in outlying dis- 
tricts. 

37. I wish to record my high appreciation of the con- 
duct and behaviour of the Regular and Colonial forces 
employed in the defence of Kimberley; but I would 
more particularly call attention to the great patriotism 
displayed by the citizens of Kimberley and Beaconsfield, 
who so willingly and spontaneously undertook obliga- 
tions of a military nature at a time of great emergency 
by enrolling themselves in the Kimberley Light Horse 
and the Town Guards of Kimberley and Beaconsfield. 
The cheerful spirit in which the members of these forces 
obeyed all military orders was most commendable. 


38. I further wish to place on record the brilliant 
services of the late Brevet Major (local Lieutenant- 
Colonel) H. 8. Turner. In him the Army has lost a 
most valuable officer: he was a great organiser, full of 
energy. and possessed of real ability and courage. A 
better all ronnd officer I have never met. He was the 
principal organiser of the Town Guards, and acted as 
my Staff Officer, carrying out his duties with marked 
success under great difficulties, until he took over the 
organisation and command of the Kimberley Light 
Horse and the mounted troops. He commanded the 
mounted troops in numerous reconnaissances and sorties 
in the neighbourhood of Kimberley, and I cannot speak 
too highly of the manner in which he conducted them 
and lovally carried out my orders. His horse was shot 
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under him on the 25th November and he himself was 
wounded, but continued to perform his duties until 
killed in action on the 28th November. 


39. I beg to bring the officers of my Staff most especi- 
ally to notice, and I trust that their valuable services 
will be rewarded : — 

Captain (local Major) W. A. J. O’Meara, Royal En- 
gineers, my Intelligence Officer, carried out his many 
duties to my entire satisfaction and was of the greatest 
assistance to me. He has professional acquirements 
and ability of a high order, and is, I consider, a most 
hard-working and capable Staff Officer. The arrange- 
ments connected with despatch riders, the careful watch- 
ing of spies, the censorship of telegrams and the Press, 
and the collection of information under most difficult 
circumstances were most carefully and intelligently 
arranged by him. He also successfully carried out the 
duties of Director of Army Telegraphs in Kimberley. J 
cannot praise his good work too highly. 


Lieutenant (local Captain) D. S. MacInnes, Royal 
Engineers, worked out most carefully and constructed 
with marked ability and success the engineer operations 
for the defence of Kimberley. He is a real hard worker, 
full of zeal, energy and resource. Wherever he went 
he inspired confidence. On Brevet-Major Turner taking 
over the command of the mounted troops, Captain Mac- 
Innes relieved him as my Staff Officer, and I cannot 
speak too highly of the mamner in which he carried out 
his heavy and very responsible duties, both within the 
fortress and in connection with sorties, reconnaissances, 
etc.—I have, etc., 

R. G. Kexewica, 


(Lieutenant-Colonel Commanding Griqualand West and 
Bechuanaland.) 





Note—The Report also contained honourable mention 
reprint here.—B. H. Holland, Secretary. 


of a number of officers which it is not considered necessary 
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Note.— When a Series of Questions refer to the same Subject the Number of the opening Question only is given. 


INDEX ACCORDING TO WITNESSES. 


(The INDEX ACCORDING To SuBsEcTs will be found at the end of the Report Volume.) 


ADYE, Lirvr.-Cot. JOHN, o.z., z.a., late Assistant 
Adjutant-General for Colonial Forces, South 
Africa, (See Questions 12,205-12,373.) 
Services of witness in South Africa, 12,206, 
12,295, 12,298, 12,521, 12,328, 





Officers of Colonial Forces : 


Commanding Officer and Adjutant, provision 

from Regular Army advocated, 12,238, 12,299. 

Establishment, regulations as to advocated, 
12,237. 

Handbook of Instructions for, suggestion as to 
issue of, 12,291. 

Inspector - General, appointment advocated, 
12,292, 12,315. 


Over-sea Colonials : 


Disbandment, 12,357. 

Discipline, 12,249, 12,367. 
Equipment, 12,352. 

Horses, 12,553. 

Officers, 12,241, 12,360, 12,369. 
Pay, 12,317, 12,323, 12,339, 12,365. 
Quality of men, 12,303. 

Strength of, 12,215. 


Pay of Irregular Colonial Forces, suggestions as to : 


Appointment of Paymaster, 12,365. 
Uniform rate of, 12,265, 12,05, 12,427, 12,343. 


Scheme for raising Irregular Corps, desirability of, 
12,287. 


South African Corps, raising and organisation of, 
12,214. 
Classification of, 12,222, 12,532. 
Disbandment, 12,280. 
Discharge of men in the field, 12,256, 12,312, 
12,356. 
Discipline, 12,249, 12,354, 12,468. 
Equipment, 12,224, 12,248. 
Establishment, regulations as to, 12,237. 
Medical tests, 12,230, 12,514. 
Officers, 12,239, 12,568, 12,571. 
Pay, 12,262, 12,276, 12,339. 
Period of Service, terms of enlistment, 12,232. 
Quality of men: 
Discipline, 12,249, 12,368. 
Horsemastership, 12,254. 
Recruiting, system adopted, 12,227. 
Riding tests, 12,229. 
Strength of Corps, 12,214, 12,420, 12,334. 
Training, 12,231, 12,245. 
Volunteer Forces in Cape Colony and Natal 
12,218. 
Disembodiment, 12,281. 


ALTHAM, Cotonzt E. A., o.u.c., Assistant Quarter- 
master-General, Intelligence Division. (See 
Questions 458-689 and 14,688-14,962.) 

Service of Witness at home and in South 
| Africa, 458, 544. 


——_—> 


Artillery, 614. : 
Boer military strength and armaments, informa- 
tion as to, 497, 577, 584, 588, 599, 610, 639. 
Colonial Forces, proposals for organisation of, 537. 
Mo~nted men, decision as to, 602. 
Field Intelligence Department, organisation of, 
543 


White, Sir George, organisation under, 545, 
682. 
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Altham, Colonel E. A.—continued. 


Intelligence Department : 
Cost of estimate of, 630. 
Duties of, 486, 616, 635. 
Memorandum submitted by, 472, 548, 577, 603, 
688. 
“ Military Notes,” preparation of, 491. 
Staff of, 558, 562, 581, 603, 630. 
Ladysmith : 
Reasons for selecting as a station and holding, 
654. 
Relief Force : 
Communications by heliograph between Sir 
R. Buller and Sir G. White during fights, 
14,879. ; 
Line of advance, suggestions as to, 14,867, 
14,871. 
Offensive operations in aid of General 
Buller, Field Force Order as to, 14,881. 

Lombard’s Kop, retreat from, 14,835. 

Number of troops which would have been neces- 
sary in 1899 to protect British territories in 
South Africa from invasion, 649. 

Schemes of defence: 

General schemes of defence and offence, 472, 
474, 555, 560, 565, 624. 

South Africa, defence in, 472, 483, 525, 591, 
649, 673. 

Topographical information as to South Africa, 
511. 


AMERY, Mr. L. 8. (See Questions 20,416-20,560.) 
Sent out by the “Times” to South Africa in 
August, 1899, 20,416. 
Experiences in South Africa, 20,416, 20,429. 





Army Organisation : 
Army Corps scheme of 1901: 
Staff officers, proposals as. to, 20,500, 
20,509. 
Cavalry, use of, in modern warfare, 20,533. 
Efficiency and numbers of the Army, 20,536. 
Mounted infantry, use of, in modern warfare, 
20,524. 
Proportion of Army to be trained as. 
mounted infantry, 20,527, 20,530. 
Attack and defence, relative advantages of, under 
modern conditions, 20,535. 


Boers : 

Horses, 20,518, 20,519. 

Numbers in the field, 20,421. 

Supplies, equipment, and transport on out- 

break of the war, 20,426. 

Telegraph system, 20,455, 20,462. 

Use of ground, advantages gained by, 20,535. 
Cavairy : 

Retreat from Lombard’s Kop, 20,440. 

Use of, in modern warfare, 20,533. 


Germany : 
Staff officers, training, 20,497, 20,502. 


Horses: 

Quality of, 20,518. 

Training for war, suggestion as to, 20,518, 
20,521. : 

Intelligence Department in the Field: 

Inadequacy as to numbers, quality, and ex- 
penditure, 20,443. 

Information given by, to headquarters, not 
sufficiently distributed amongst subordi- 
nates, 20,453. 

Ladysmith, telephone system at, 20 457, 
Mapping in South Africa, deficiencies as to, 20,447. 
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Amery, Mr. L. 8.—continued. 
Men: ; 
Comfort in barracks, importance of, 20,523. 
Qualities shown during the war by, 20,555, 
20,559. 
fraining, suggestions as to, 20,517, 20,555. 
Military operations : 
Lombard’s Kop, cavalry retreat from, 20,440. 
Mounted Infantry, see Army Organisation. 


Officers : : ; ‘ 
Information supplied to witness by, 20,458. 


Staff officers : 

Esprit de corps, cultivation of, suggestion 
as to, 20,494. 

General Officer Commanding, knowledge 
as to proper utilisation of staff, import- 
ance of, 20,513. 

Plan of campaign not worked out by staff 
officers before the war, 20,465, 20,491. 

Qualities shown during the war by, and 
suggestionsas to training, 20,493. 


Preparations for the war: 
Plan of campaign, absence of, 20,465. 
Political considerations affecting, 20,482. 
Troops in South Africa before the war, ade- 
quacy of, for defence of the colonies, ques- 
tion as to, 20,465, 20,469, 20,488. 
Scouting, deficiency in, during the war, 20,448. 


ARDAGH, Masor-Genzrat Sir JOHN OC., &K.C.I-B., 
C.B., LL.D., B.E. (See Questions 4964-5244.) 


Director of Military Intelligence from 1896 to 
1901, 4964. 





Boer Forces, information given by Intelligence 
Department as to: 
Armaments and military strength, 5100, 5163. 
Shooting, 5241. 
Intelligence Department : 
Duties and position of, views of witness as to, 
4966, 4974, 5020. 
Expenditure on intelligence, 5126. 
In South Africa, 5127. 
German General Staff, comparison with, 4972, 
4980, 5111, 5188. 
Representations made with regard to South 
Africa in years 1896 and 1897, 5022, 5168, 
5181, 5207, 5216, 5236. 
Schemes of defence and offence, 5027, 5135, 
5178, 5219. 
Staff, strength of, 4978. 
Ladysmith, selection of, 5059, 5164, 5211, 5224. 
Maps, 4993, 5173. ; 
Country round Ladysmith, maps of, 5214. 
Mobilisation : 
Army ,Corps system, opinion of witness as to, 
5158, 5231. 
Difficulty of mobilising force of 20,000 men 
under present system, 5139, 5162. 
Germany, mobilisation in, 5203. 
Transport and supplies, advice of Intelligence De- 
partment as to, 5085. 
War Office organisation : 
Commander-in-Chief’s position, 5113. 


ARMSTRONG, Masor O., D.8.0., Chief Financial 
Adviser to Lord Kitchener from June, 1901. 


(See Questions 22,,050-22,200. ) 
Services of witness in South Africa, 22,050, 
22,170. 





~olonial Forces, South African, expenditure on 
arrangement with Cape Government as to, 
22,096. 

sontracts : 

Broken agreements, 22,174. 

Financial Adviser to Commander-in-Chief, 
duties and powers of in relation to, 52,058, 
22,066. 

Meat contracts, 22,187. 

South Africa, contractsmade in, 22,103. 

Officer responsible for, 22,154. 
Prices, 22,069, 22,174, 22.185. 
Supply accounting, 22,155. 


INDEX : 
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Customs duties, charges in respect of, 22,091, 22,165. 

Demurrage charges at the Cape, 22,074. 

Duties and powers of witness as Chief Financial 
Adviser to Lord Kitchener in South Africa, 22,055. 


Financial Control : 
Auditing staff at the base advocated, 22,126 
Financial advisers to Army Corps: 
Appointment in peace time advocated, 
22107. 
Powers of, suggestion as to, 22,113, 22,138. 
Value of, proved by experience of the war, 
22,106, 22,174. 

Regimental paymasters, not suitable as financial 
advisers as to contracts, 22,185. 

(See also sub-heading War Office Organisation.) 
Monthly expenditure by various spending depart- 
ments, method of dealing with, 22,101. 

Officers : 

Contracts and supply duties, inexperience 
shown in early stages of the war, 22,072, 
22,088, 22,174. 

Pay, consolidated, on service, question as to, 22,126. 

Small book system, 22,127, 22,137. 

Purchase of supplies (otherwise than by contract) 
in South Africa, 22,070, 22,085. 

Railways, Cape and Natal, arrangements with as to 
charges, 22,077, 22,167. 

Telegraph rates, 22,084. 

War Office Organisation in relation to expenditure : 

Army Pay Department, question whether 
officers of could act as Financial Advisers to 
Generals in the field, 22,176. 

Commercial Intelligence Branch, formation of, 
Minute by witness suggesting, 22,113, 22,146, 
22,160. 

Contracts, Department for, duties of, 22,121, 
22,151, 22,160. 

Supply Hocout ies defects in’ present system, 


Vote system, amplification of sub-heads advo- 


cated, 22,199. 


ATKINS, Mr. J. B. (See Questions 20,775-20, 827.) 
Sent out to South Africa by “ Manchester 
Guardian,” in October 1899, 20,775. 
Experience in South Africa and in other cam- 
paigns, and dzring Swiss Mansouvres, 20,776. 


- 


Ammunition pouches, quality of 20,782. 


Artillery : 
Ammunition : 
Shrapnel, effect of, 20,797. 
Range and effectiveness of guns, 20,796, 20,827. 
Tactics, 20,802. 
Balloons, use of, 20,820. 
Bicycles, use of, 20,815. 


Boers : 
Artillery ; 
Ammunition, quality of, 20,797, 20,799. 
Tactics, 20,803. 
Intelligence and initiative, quality as to, 20,803, 
20,812. 
Rifles, 20,781. 
Colonial troops: 
Officers, relations with Imperial officers, 20,808, 
20,822. 
Use of, inadequate in early stages of the war, 
20,807, 20,817. 
Men : 
Confidence in officers, increased importance of 
in modern warfare, 20,813. 
Discipline, 20,814. 
Intelligence and initiation, rea as to, and 
suggestions for training in, 20, 03. 
Non-commissioned Officers, training and increase 
cf responsibility, suggestions as to, 20,811. 
Officers, initiative and responsibility, qualities as 
to, shown during the war, and suggestions as to 
training in, 20,804. 
Rifles: ' 
Ammunition, cheap, for shooting practice, use 
of, advocated, 20,788. 
Quality and pattern of, 20,781. 
Volley firing, system advocated, 20,786. 
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Swiss Army: 

Horses, provision, arrangements as to, 20,794. 

Shooting practice : 
Ammunition, cheap, provision, 20,788. 
Norris Tubes, question as to use of, 20,793. 
Quality of, 20,794. . 
Rifle ranges, length of, 20,793. 
Volley firing, system of, 20,786. 


Telescope, use of, importance of, 20,812. 


BADEN-POWELL, Masor-Gunerat R. S. 8., c.3. (See 
Questions 19,820-20,020.) 
Services of witness in South Africa, 19,820, 
19,621. 





Armoured trains, 19,820 (page 423), 19,976, 19,995. 
Army Organisation : 
Imperial Forces, raising or location of in the 
Colonies advocated, 19,820 (page 424). 
(See also Cavalry, Mounted Infantry, ete.) 
Artillery : 
Canadian Battery, 20,010. 
Frontier Force, 19,820, 19,864. 
Light mobile guns, provision advocated, 19,820 
(page 425), 19,973. 
Pom-poms, 19,976. 
(See also Mafeking.) 


Boers : 
Artillery : 
Fuses, 19,903. 
Information as to, supplied to witness, 
19,998, 20,000, 20,015. 
Pom-poms, 19,820 (page 424), 19,907, 
19,912, 20,016. 
Range and effect of guns, and quality of 
gunnery, 19,820 (page 424), 19,902. 
Entrenchments, 19,820 (page 425), 19,969. 
German officer superintending, 19,970. 
Numbers of Boers contained by Frontier Force 
and siege of Mafeking, 19,820 (page 424), 
19,899. 
South African Constabula y, Boers in, 20,003. 
Buluwayo: 
Artillery in, 19,820 (page 423). 
Supplies : 
Before the war, 19,838. 
Sent up after relief of Mafeking, 19,894. 


Cavalry : 
Arms and use vf, in modern warfare, 19,82) 
(page 425), 19,933, 19,943. 
Sharpening and keeping sharp of swords, 
19,820 (page 425), 19,956. 
Training in horsemastership, 19,820 (page 425), 
19,940. 
Colonial Forces, organisation of, in peace time, 
suggestions as to, 19,820 (page 424). 
Absence of organisation before the war, 19,829, 
19,834. 
Discipline and punishments, 19,820 (page 425), 
19,976*. 
Equipment, reserves 
19,829. 
Officers : 
Accounts and supply duties, 19,924. 
~ Supply of, 19,829. 
Recruiting—registration of finger-prints, 19,820 
(page 425), 19,983. 
Scheme for organisation of, desirability of, 
19,931. 
Colonial Troops serving under witness: 
Frontier Force, see that sub-heading. 
Over-seas Colonials, 20,010. 
South African Constabulary, see that sub- 
heading. 
Entrenchments, character advocated, 19,820 (page 
- 425), 19,963. 
Loop-holes, length of, 19,965. 
Equipment, 19,820 (page 425). 
Saddlery, patterns and quality of, 19,820 (page 
425), 19,985. 
Farriers and shoeing smiths, deficiency in, 19,820 
(page 425). 
72¢. 
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Frontier Force, Rhodesia, raising and organisation 
’ g 


of, 19,820 (page 423), 19,822. 
Artillery, 19,820 (page 423), 19,864. 
Ammunition, 19,866. 
Constitution and discipline of, 19,820 (page 
423), 19,853. 
Division of force, and stationing at Tuli and 
Mafeking, 19,820 (page 423), 19,871. 
Equipment, 19,820 (page 423), 19,835. 
Extent of frontier, 19,900, 19,901. 
Horses, provision, 19,820 (page 423), 19,845. 
Intelligence Officers in, 19,820 (page 424). 
19,880, 19,887. 
Maps prepared and issued to, 19,892. 
Medical Services, 19,861. 
Men: 
Quality and training of, 19,844, 19,858. 
Sources from which drawn, 19,840, 19,843- 
Terms of enlistment, pay, etc., 19,841. 
Officers : 
Quality and training, 19,858. 
Supply of, 19,820 (page 423), 19,829. 
Position of force under General Officer Com- 
manding in South Africa, 19,820 (page 424), 
19,827. 
Prohibition of raising of force in Cape Colony 
in peace time, 19,853. 
Standing orders as to pay, etc., compiled by 
witness, 19,935. 
Transport and supplies, 19,820 (page 423),. 
19,837. 


Intelligence Department : 
Assistance received from, 19,880, 19,997, 20,015. 


Expenditure on Intelligence, inadequacy of in 


years preceding the war, 19,997. 
Mafeking, Siege of : 
Account, summary, of investment, siege, and 


relief, 19,820 (page 424). 
Artillery, 19,820 (pages 423, 424), 19,868, 
911. 


5] 


Light and mobile guns, necessity for,. 


19,820 ,page 425). 
Worked by police, 19.878. 

Attack on Boers immediacely after the relief, 

19,897. 
Boers, investing, see sub-heading Boers. 
Discipline and punishments, 19,976*, 19,980. 
Entrenchments, British, 19,963. 
Intelligence Officers, information collected by, 

19,820 (page 424), 19,880. 


Natives, employment of, for looking after cattle, 


etc., 19,874. 
Preparations for the siege, 19,820 (page 424). 
Selection and holding of Mafeking, reasons for, 
19,820 (page 424), 19,871. 
Signalling lamps and searchlights used during,. 
19,995. 
Supplies in: 
Preparations for the siege, 19,820 (page 
424). 
patos at time of the relief, 19,820: (page 
424), 19,894. 


Troops, strength and composition of, 19,820 | 


(page 424), 19,874. ‘ 

Use of Mafeking as a base previously to out- 

break of the war, prohibition of, 19,855. 
Men: 
Quality as to shooting: 
Firing mounted successfully practised in 
South Africa, 19,820 (page 425). 
Training, suggestions as to, 19,820 (page 424). 
19,915 ! 
Disposition of men for tactical work, 19,820 
(page 425), 19,988. 
Mounted Infantry : 

Use of, distinct from that of Cavalry. 19,820: 

(page 425), 19,938. 
Officers : 

Pay responsibilities, release from, by appoint- 
ment of Regimental Paymasters, views of 
witness as to this suggestion, 19,920. 

Probationary Officers, promotion from the 
ranks, suggestion as to, 19.994. 
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Training : 


Accounts and supply duties, training in, ~ 


advocated, 19,820 (page 424), 19,918, 
19,922. eo,e . . . 
Responsibility and initiative, cultivation 
of, 19,820 (page 424), 19,915. 
Preparations for the war: “ 
Instructions to witness as to raising of Frontier 
Force, 19,820 (page 423), 19,822. 
Intelligence Department, see that sub-reading. 
Recruiting, registration of finger-prints advocate1, 
19,983. 

Rifles, 19,820 (page 424), 19,943. ; 
South African Constabulary, raising, organisation, 
and work of, 19,820 (page 423), 19,916. 

Composition of force, 20,003. 

Discipline, 20,005. 

Entrenchments, practice as to, 19,820 (page 
425). 

Fonte, construction, 19,990. 


Men: 
Quality of, 20,007. 
Training, 19,916, 20,006. 
‘Officers : 
Accounts 
19,934. 
Probationary Officers, promotion from the 
ranks, 19,991. 
Recruiting for, registration of finger-prints, 
19,983. 
Strength of force, 20,004. 
Supplies : 
“Corners” in local supplies, prevention advo- 
cated, 19,820 (page 425). 
Mafeking, see that sub-heading. 
Transport, 19,820 (page 425). 
Tuli, column stationed at, 19,820 (page 423), 19,871. 
War Office Organisation : 
Intelligence Department, see that sub-heading. 
Remount Department, war establishment at 
the Cape, 19,849. 


and supply duties, 19,929, 


SARTON, Masor-Generat G., ¢.B., CMG. 


Questions 16,181-16,395. ) 
Services of witness in South Africa, 16,181. 


(See 





Army Service Corps, deficiency in officers in early 
stages of the war, 16,260. 


Artillery : 
Ammunition : 
Common shell and shrapnel, effect of, com- 
pared, 16,313. 
Mobility and range of guns, 16,308. 
Naval guns, 16,308, 16,322. 
Auxiliary Corps: 

Raising and organisation. of local corps, rules 

in pamphlet form, suggestion as to, 16,370. 
Boers : 

Artillery, 16,323. 

Attack by, rarity of, 16,382. 

Bandoliers, 16,564. 

Cover, quality as to, 16,219. 

Mobility, 16,229. 

Rifle, quality of, 16,327. 

Shooting, quality as to, 16,215. 

Colonial Corps: 

()fficers, provision, 16,372. 

South African corps, raising and organisation 
of, 16,200. 

Kngineers : 

Duties of Chief Engineer, increase of, since 
abolition of the Quartermaster-General, 
16,305. 

Qualities shown during war by, 16,304. 

Entrenching Tools: 
Wallace spade, objections to, and suggestions 
_ as to a substitute, 16,290, 16,389. 
Equipment, 16,361. 
Horses, 16,275. i 
Infantry Tactics: 


Combined tactics and simultaneous attacks, 
views as to, 16,224. 
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Lines of Communication : ' 
Supply of men for, detention of drafts going up 
country, ete., 16,545. 
Medical Services, 16,298. 


Men: ? 
uality of: 
i i ago in attack, 16,221, 16,382. 
Cover, taking, 16,217, 16,223. ie 
Physique, morale, marching and shooting 
16,203. 
Training, suggestions as to, 16,251, 16,257. 
Shooting, training in, abolition of figure 
of merit advocated, 16,355. 
Military Operations : 
Colenso, battle of, 16,221, 16,227. 
Ladysmith, retention of cavalry in, 16,196. 
Troops, number which would have been neces- 
sary to prevent invasion of the colonies ir 
1899, 16,193. 
Militia Reserve, abolition advocated, 16,342. 


Mounted Infantry : 
Deficiency in mounted men in early stages of 
the war, 16,198. 

Future organisation and use of, suggestions as 
to, 16,551. ; 
Non-commissioned Officers, supply of, for mounted 

infantry, 16,538. 


Officers : 

Commanding Officers and Company Leaders, 
increased authority advocated, 16,235. 
16,257. 

Horses, keeping, by infantry officers, suggestion 
as to, 16,349. 


Pay responsibilities and accounts, relief from 
advocated, 16,245, 16,576: 
Staff Officers : 
Duties, 16,236. 
Qualities shown by officers serving with 
witness in South Africa, 16,243. 
Training, 16,244. 
Ruilways (Orange Free State and Transvaal) : 
Difficulties caused by Dutch officials, 16,277. 
16,384. 
Reservists : 
Qualities shown during the war, 16,207. 16,213. 
Training, annual, in shooting, suggestion as to, 
16,209. 
Rifles : 
Quality of, 16,327. 
Sighting, 16,328. 
Supplies, 16,260. 


Transport : 
Load tables, increase of allowance advocated, 
16,287. 
Regimental and general transport compared, 
16,285. 


Troops in South Africa : 
6th Infantry Brigade, composition and quality 
of, 16,182, 16,203, 16,204. 
Strength of, adequacy of, views of witness 
16188, 16,193. 
Uniform, khaki, advantages of and suggestions as 
to patterns, etc., 16,365. 


BORRETT, Masor-Gunzrat H. C. 
5245-5443.) 
Inspector-General of Recruiting, and from 9th 
October, 1899, to 26th March, 1900, In- 
spectorGeneral’ of Auxiliary Forces, 5245. 


(See Questions 





Imperial Yeomanry in South Africa: 
Enlistment, terms of, 5294. 
Pay, difference of, as compared with Volun- 
teers, 5401. | 
Quality, 5385. 
Militia : 
Age of Militia for South African service, 5255 
Artillery, 5278. » 
Calling up of Militia battalions to replace home 
battalions of Regulars, 5254. 
Officers in Militia, method of appointing for 
the war, 5258, 5299, 5312, 5336. 
Quality of Militiamen, 5302. 
Selection of Militia battalions to go to South 
Africa, 5255. 
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Recruiting : 
Areas, 5352. 
Changes in standards, 5381. 
Conditions of service, improvement in, 5369. 
Dislocation of recruiting system by war, 5354. 
Increase of recruits after outbreak of war, 5361. 
Infantry, difficulty in recruiting for, 53562. 
New terms of recruiting, 5368, 5409. 
Quality of recruits hitherto, 5374, 5404, 5431. 
Skilled artificers, 5386. 
Staff at headquarters, 5349. 
Total recruits raised during war, 5402. 
South African Constabulary, 5399, 5423. 
Volunteers : 
City Imperial Volunteers, embodiment of, 
5287, 5292. 
Quality, 5414. 
yee Companies of Volunteers, 5290, 5320, 
1B 


BRABAZON, Masor-Generat J. P., c.n. (See Ques- 
tions 6836-7001.) 

Commanded the Imperial Yeomanry in South 
Africa, 6836. 





Cavalry, use of, 6905, 6960, 6969. 

Equipment: 

Arms, 6861, 6898, 6915, 6978. 

Imperial Yeomanry in South Africa: 
Equipment, arms, 6843, 6861. 
Horsemanship, 6885, 6907, 6975. 

Officers, 6888, 6910. 

Qualities of : 

_ First Contingent, 6841, 6981. 

Second Contingent, 6848, 6980, 6995. 

Shooting compared with Boers, 6859. 
Transport—land, 6964, 6991. 
Yeomanry, Home, questions as to future organisa- 

tion, 6872. 


BRACKENBURY, Generat Sm HENRY, G.cp., 


K.c.s.1. (See Questions 1553-1834. } 
Director-General of Ordnance since February, 
1899 ; 1553. 





Ammunition, 1599, 1613, 1666, 1780. 
Artillery, 1599, 1671, 1739, 1752, 1784, 1811. 
Defence Committee of the Cabinet, 1717. 
Eqaipment : 

Arms, 1600. 

Boots, 1622, 1666, 1788. 

Camp equipment, 1600, 1666. 

Clothing, 1604, 1619, 1644, 1703, 1789. 

Harness and saddlers, 1599, 1630, 1666. 

Horseshoes, 1603, 1666, 1782. 

Hospital equipment, 1602, 1663. 

Infantry accoutrements, 1599. 

Lee-Enfield rifles, sighting, 1777. 

Reserves of equipment, 1597, 1665. 

War equipment on mobilisation, 1593. 
Intelligence Department, Memoranda submitted 
* by, 1728. 

Ordnance (Army) Department, duties and powers 

of Director-General, 1555, 1733, 1765. 
Estimates by, 1586. 

Ordnance factories, control of, 1555. 

Ordnance services, outside the department and in 
the field, 1584. } 

Preparations for the war, expenditure in connec- 
tion with, 1630, 1714, 1728, 1761, 1792, 1812. 

Reserves of stores: 

Mowatt Committee, 1616, 1732, 1748. 

Representations by witness as to, 1615. 
Transport (land), 1630, 1638. 

War Office organisation, 1555, 1709, 1722, 1819: 

Army Board, 1825. 

War Office Council, 1819. 


‘BRODRICK, Tue Ricut Hon. ST. JOHN, u.P., Secre- 


tary of State for War, 21,591-21,852. 

Appointed Secretary of State for War in November, 
190, 21,591. 

Financial Secretary at the War Office from August, 
1886, to August, 1802; Under-Secretary of State 
for War from July, 1895, to October, 1898, 21,592. 





_Adiniralty:  ~ 
Commands taken up by members of Board of 
Admiralty after retirement, question as to, 
21,656. 
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Defence Committee of the Cabinet, representa- 
tion on, 21,732, 21,740. 

Organisation of, comparison with War Office 
Organisation, 21,684. 


Army Organisation : 
Army Corps scheme of 1901: 
‘Assistant Quartermaster-Generals, ap- 
pointment, 21,710, 21,722. : 
General Officers Commanding, authority 
of, increase of, 21,691. 
Reserves of stores, regulations as to, 
21,669. 
Battalions, number of men in, increase of, 
21,596. 
Strength of the Army (in May, 1903), 21,793. 


Auxiliary Forces: 
Officers, provision, 21,787. 
Organisation of in time of war, 21,813. 
(See also Militia, Volunteers, and Yeomanry). 

Coaling Ports, defence of, 21,742. 

Colonial Forces, 21,816, 21,818. 

Contracts, decentralisation of, 21,823. 

Defence Committee of the Cabinet, 21,627, 21,629. 
Commander-in-Chief, seat on, 21,658, 21,664. 
Constitution of, and subjects discussed by, de- 

tailed account of, and of points of difference 
between old and new Defence Committee, 
21,732. 
Director-General of Military Intelligence, seat 
on, 21,629, 21,705. 
Minutes of, 21,746. 
Discipline, questions relating to, 21,767. 
Financial Control in the field, appointment of 
Financial Adviser or Staff with General Officer 
Commanding, views as to this suggestion, 21,824. 


Horses : 
Indian Remount Department, purchases from 
large contractors, 21,837. 
Registration of, 21,836. 
Reorganisation of Remount Department, 
21,831. 
India - 
Quartermaster-General’s 
21,712, 21,714. 


Intelligence in the Field: 

Expenditure on, 21,729. 

Staff, provision, 21,716. 
Manceuvring Areas and ranges, provision, 21,839. 
Maps, expenditure as to, 21,731. 


Men: 
Class from which recruited, probable effect on, 
of increased pay, etc., 21,797, 21,804. 
Pensions, 21,806. 
Training and employment in civilian duties, 
21,596. 


Military Operations : - 
General Schemes of Defence anu vUffence: 
Defence Committee of the Cabinet, posi- 
tion with regard to discussion of schemes, 
21,735. 
Instructions to Generals, opportunities for 
discussion, etc., 21,849. 
Responsibility for, 21,627, 21,735. 
Militia : 
Compulsory service in, views as to, 21,804. 
Foreign service, 21,811. 
Officers, provision, 21,787. 
Reserve, 21,804, 21,807. 


Officers : , 
Quality, training, education and promotion of, 
21,786. 
Contracts, training as to, 21,823. 
Promotion from the ranks, 21,801. 
Supply of, suggestion as to formation of re 
serve of officers having one year’s training, 
21,787, 21,796. 


Preparations for the War: 
Buller, General, his opportunities of discussing 
plan of campaign before he went out, 21,847. 
Expenditure in connection with mobilisation, 
views as to modes of facilitating, 21,842. 
Reservists, pensions, 21,808. 
Supplies, reserves of, regulations as to, under Army 
Corps Scheme of 1901, 21,669. 


Department _—_in, 
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Treasury, relations with the War Office, 2i,751. 


Volunteers : : 
Foreign service, 21,811. 
Officers, provision, 21,787. 


War Office Organisation : 
Advisory boards : 
Education, 21,757, 21,786. 
Medical services, 21,757, 21,758. 
Army board : 


Changes introduced by witness, 21,595. 
Future utility of, 21,595, 21,603. 


Clerks, military, employment of, 21,616, 
21,623. 
Commander-in-Chief, position of, 21,595, 


21,607, 21,687, 21,769. 

Appointment of Commander-in-Chief, 
21,645. 

Cabinet, position with regard to: 

Opportunities of expressing his views 
before the Cabinet, 21,658. 

Suggestion that Commander-in-Chief 
should be a member of the Cabinet, 
views as to, 21,638. 

Certificate, annual, as to efficiency, etc., of 
the army, views of witness as to this sug- 
gestion, 21,665. 

Changes in position since 1900, 21,627. 

Heads of departments, relations with, 
21,627, 21,678. 

Schemes of Defence and Offence, responsi- 
bility for, 21,627, 21,735. 

Decentralisation, steps taken to effect, 21,750, 
21,757, 21,823. 

Questions in Parliament, difficulties of 
decentralisation increased -by, 21,750, 
21,769. 

Expenditure, organisation 
215752, 21,751. 
Mobilisation and Intelligence Department : 

Director-General of Mobilisation and 
Military Intelligence, position and 
duties of, 21,627, 21,628, 21,629, 21,705, 
21,707. 

Duties of Department, 21,627. 

Staff, increase, 21,705. 

Ordnance, Director-General of, position of, 
21,680. 

Pay Department, 21,820. 

Quartermaster-General’s Department, 21707. 

Remount Department, reorganisation of, 
21,831. 

Secretary of State, position of, 21,595, 21,611, 

21,615, 21,669, 21,752. 

Expert knowledge, questions of, method of 
dealing with, 21,683. 

Heads of departments, 
21,678. 

Military Secretary of State for War, views 
of witness as to this suggestion, 21,534. 

Officers returning from active service, 
interviews with, 21,686. 

Work of, 21,762. 


War Office Council : 
Changes introduced in 1900 and _ sub- 
sequently, 21,595. 
Constitution and duties of, 21,596. 
Initiative of each individual member, 
21,611. 
List of subjects discussed by, 21,600. 
Notice of matters for discussion : 
Regulations as to, 21,611, 21,616. 
Urgent matters, discussion of, 21,614, 
21,618. 
Reference to, of questions in which Secre- 
tary of State differs from military autho 
ties, 21,615. 
Value of consultative boards, 21,626. 
Yeomanry, Home, present organisation : 
Foreign service, 21,811. 
Strength of, 21,810. 
Training school on Salisbury Plain, 21,789. 


in relation to, 


relations with, 


BOLLER, Generat Tue Ricut Hon. Str REDVERS, 
i is G.c.M.a.y (See Questions 14,963- 
Commander-in-Chief in South A 

ment as, 14,963. 14.964, 


—— 


frica, appoint- 
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Buller, Sir Redvers—continued 


Army Organisation : B 
Difficulty of despatching and organising expe- 
dition of 5,000 or 10,000 men without dis 
locating arrangements, 15,072. 


Artillery : 
Ammunition, 15,472. 
Naval guns, 15,472. 
Range of guns, 15,471. 


Boers : ? 
Artillery, 15,471. 
eet in the field, estimates of, 14,963 
(pages 171, 172, 173, 175, 177, 180, 183, 184). 
Orange Free State, attitude of : [ 
Conviction of witness as to, and its effect 
on Plan of Campaign, 14,063 (pages 
169, 170, 171), 15,005, 15,036, 15,041, 
15,088. 
Minute of 24th September 1899, 14,963 
(page 170), 15,0085. 
Schreiner, Mr., views as to, 14,963 (page 
171), 15,272. 
Political parties in the Transvaal, 14,963 (page 
171). 
Shooting! quality as to, 15,483. 

Botha, General Chris., negotiations with as to sur- 
render, 14,963 (page 185), 15,467. 

Character of the country and people, effect of upon 
military situation, 14,963 (page 170). 

Colonial Forces : 

Mounted men, decision of Government as to in 
early stages of the war, 15,277. 
Quality of men, 15,247, 15,485. 
South African Corps, 14,963 (pages 173, 176, 
177), 15,487. 
Strathcona’s Horse : 
Officers, 15,579. 
Quality of men, 15,489. 

Horses, quality of, 15,551. 

Instructions to witness, etc., see sub-heading Pre- 
parations for the War — Interviews of witness 
with Lord Lansdowne and Lord Wolseley. 

Intelligence Department, help received from, 15,047. 

Manceuvring Areas, 15,592. 

Maps, 15,257, 15,333. 

Martial Law, 14,963 (page 171), 15,124. 

Medical Services, 15,562. 

Equipment—number of beds, 15,562. 

Department supplying beds, difficulty as 
to at Kimberley, 15,578. 

Nurses, quality and training, 15,563. 

Men: , 

Quality of, 15,249, 15,482. 

Horsemanship and horsemastership, 15,494. 
Intelligence, morale, and physique, 15,495. 
Marching, 15,493. , 
Shooting, 15,482. 

Training, present system, and suggestions for 
improvements, 15,498, 15,539, 15,544, 
15,592, 15,599. 

Entrenching, 15,600. 
Shooting, 15,616. 
Troops in South Africa, see that sub-heading. 


Military Operations : 


Bridges : 
Defence and occupation of, 14,963 (pages 
171, 172). 
Non-destruction of Orange River bridges, 
15,164. 


Repairs, provision for, 15,170. 
Cape Colony: , 
East London, despatch of troops to ordered 
by Lord Roberts, 14,963 (pages 183, 184). 
Kimberley Relief Operations, 14,963 (pages 
; 172, 173, 174, 175, 176, 177, 181), 
15,112, 15,119, 15,314. 
De Beers directors, Mr. Cecil Rhodes 
and Colonel Kekewich, telegrams 
from, 14,963 (page 171), 15,104, 
15,108, 15,176. 
Magersfontein, Battle of, 14,963 (pages 
173, 174), 15,184, 15,207. 
Retirement in event of successful ac- 
complishment of relief, question as 
to, 15,115. 
Roberts’, Lord, telecram of 24th De- 
cember as to holding of Kimberley, 
16.395, 15.408. 
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Buller, Sir Redvers—continued. 


Military Operations—continued, 
Cape Colony—contiuued, 


Stormberg, action at, 14,963 (page 173), 
15,207. 

Delagoa Bay, discussion as to, 14,963 (page 
175), 15,186. . 

Minute by witness of 24th September 1899 as to 
proposed line of advance, 14,963 (page 170), 
15,006. 

Natal : 

Advance through Orange Free State, plan 
of, postponed in consequence of events in 
Natal, 14,963 (page 172), 15,099, 15,160. 

Colenso Bridge, troops sent to guard by Sir 
George White, 14,963 (page 171), 15,126, 
15,292. 

Supplies in: 

Glencoe, food supplies at, 15,294, 

Ladysmith : 

Attempts to relieve: 

_ (1) Movements ending in Battle of 
Colenso, 14,963 (pages 173, 174, 
175, 176), 15,191, 15,207, 15,301. 

(2) Movements ending in Battle of 
Spion Kop, 14,963 (pages 177, 
178, 180, 181), 15,255, 15,264, 
15,416. 

(3) Movement on Vaal Krantz, 
14,963 (pages 179, 180), 15,255, 
15,422. 

(4) Movements ending in relief of 
Ladysmith, 14,963 (pages 180, 
181, 182), 15,254. j 

Cavalry, retention in Ladysmith, 14,963 
(page 172), 15,135, 15,162. 

Condition of garrison on relief, 14,965 
(page 183). 

Messages to and from Sir G. White: 

Before the investment, 14,963 
(pages 171, 172, 173), 15,027, 
15,125, 15,131, 15,285. 

During the siege, 14,963 (pages 
173, 175, 176,.178, 179, 180, 
181, 182), 15,142, 15,191, 15,336, 
15,367, 15,381. 

Heliogram of 16th December 
to Sir George White, reasons 
of witness for sending, 
14,963 (page 175), 15,336, 
15,339, 15,368, 15,576. 

Pursuit of Boers after relief of Lady- 
smith, question as to, 14,963 (page 
182). 

Hanes Lord, views of, as to holding 
Ladysmith in event of the relief, ex- 
pressed in telegram of 23rd De- 
cember 1899, 14,963 (page 176), 
15,407. 

Supplies in: 

Messages from Sir George White as 
to supplies and period they would 
last, 14,963 (pages 176, i768, 
179, 180, 182), 15,142, 15,146, 
15,151, 15.345. 

Orders by witness as to stores be- 
fore h‘s arrival in South Africa, 
15.294. 

Situation as to supplies on en- 
trance of Relief Force, 14,963 
(page 183). 

Wagon Hill and Cesar’s Camp, attack 
on. 14,963 (page 177). 

Lombard’s Kop, Battle of, 15,196, 15,291. 


Orange Free State: 
Advance of British troops through, views 
of witness as to advisability of, 14,963 
(pages 169, 170, 171. 176, 177), 
15.005, 15,036, 15,041, 15,088, 
15.401. 
Memorandum by witness of 24th Sep- 
tember 1899, as to, 14,963 (page 
170), 15,006. 
Roberts, Lord, advance on Bloemfontein 
14°°% (pages 178, 179, 181), 15,256, 
15,393. 


Buller, Sir Redvers-—continued. 


Military Operations—continued. 
Orange Free State—continued. 


Scheme of witness in December 1899, for 
future operations in the Orange Free 
State, 14,963 (pages 176, 17'/). ; 
Supply depét at Harrismith, suggestion 
by Lord Roberts as to, 14,963 (page 184), 
15,457. 
Roberts, Lord: ; 3 

Appointment as Commander-in- Chief, 

14,963 (page 176), 15,373. , 

Arrival in South Africa, military situation 

at time of, 15,410. 

Effect on situation in Natal, of advance 
of Lord Roberts in the Orange Free 
State, 14,963 (pages 181, 182), 15,256, 
15,393. 

Telegrams from and to, 14,963 (pages 176, 

177, 178, 179, 180, 181, 182). 

Appeal to troops, telegram of February 
6th, referring to, 14,963 (page 180), 
15,422. 

Future policy, after relief of Ladysmith, 
correspondence as to, 14,963 (pages 
183, 184, 185), 15,439. 

Secretary of State, telegrams to and from, - 
14,963 (pages 175, 174, 175, 176, 17, 
178), 15,207, 15,311, 15,315, 15,373. 
Telegram from witness to, on 15th De- 
cember, 1899, reasons stated for sending, 
14,903 (page 175), 15,213, 15,311. 
Transvaal : 
Advance on, 14,963 (pages 184, 185), 15,439, 
15,464. 

Movements in, 14,963 (page 185), 15,464. 
Troops in South Africa, see sub-heading Troops. 
Wolseley, Lord, telegrams from and to, 14,963 

(page 171), 15,291. 
Military situation in October, November, and De- 
cember, 1899: 
October, 14,963 (page 171). 
November, 14,963 (pages 171, 172, 173). 
__ December, 14,963 (pages 173, 174). 
Milner, Sir A., communications with, 14,963 (pages 
171, 176 177), 15,107, 15,314. 
Mounted Men, deficiency in, in early stages of the 
war, 14,963 (pages 172, 173), 15,095, 15,275. 
Officers : 
Qualities shown during the war, 15,544. 
Staff Officers : 
Selection of his staff by General in Com 
mand, views of witness as to, 15,621. 
Supply of, 15,626. 
Training, Staff College system, etc., 15,540, 
15,627. 
Training, 15,498, 15,502, 15,543, 15,587, 15,604. 
Pay in the Field, Small Book system advocated, 
15,597. 


Preparations for the War: 

Defence : 

Local schemes of, for Natal and Cape 
Colony, 14,974. 

Number of troops necessary for defence of 
Colonies, estimate of, 14,980. 

Expenditure, sanction of, 14,963 (page 170), 

14,993, 15,006. 

Interviews of witness with Lord Lansdowne and 
Lord Wolseley in June and July 1899, 
14,963 (page 169), 15,056, 15,187. 

Plan of campaign: 

No instructions given to witness as to 
any plan, 15,030, 15,044, 15,401. 
Suggested by witness, 6th July 1899, 

14,963 (page 170), 15,398. 

View of witness that Commander-in-Chief 
designate should have had better oppor- 
tunities of expressing his views as to the 
campaign before it began, 15,019. 

Minute by witness of 6th July 1899, to Com- 

mander-in-Chief, 14,963 page 170), 14,986. 

Minute by witness of 5th September 1899, to 

Lord Salisbury, 14,963 (page 170)., 

Ports of debarkation, decision as to, 15,401. 
Supplies, equipment, transport, etc., state of, 
on atrival of witness at Cape Town, 15,009. 

Troops, see that sub-heading. 

Witness not officially cognisant of, 14.967. 
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Buller, Sir Redvers—continued. 


Rhodes, Mr. Cecil, see Military Operations, Cape 
Colony. 
Supplies : 
Adequacy of, 15,545. — é 
Amalgamation of Services of Transport and 
Supply, views as to, 15,546. ‘ : 
Arrival of Sir R. Buller at Cape Town, situation 
as to supplies, 15,009. 
Small luxuries, supply of, in the field, 15,550. 
Transport (land) : 
Contract for additional mules countermanded 
in September, 1899, 14,963 (page 170). 
Deficiency in, on outbreak of the war, 15,017. 
Disposition of transport in South Africa on 
arrival of Lord Roberts, 15,396, 15,403, 
15,561. 
Re-organisation by Lord Roberts, 15,561 (pages 
216, 217, 218). 
Regimental and general transport compared, 
15,556. 
System adopted by War Office previously to re- 
organisation of transport by Lord Roberts, 
15,561. 


Troops in South Africa: 


Colonial Forces, see that subheading. 

Condition of General Buller’s Force early in 
December 1899, unfitness for bush fighting, 
14,963 (page 174), 15,225. 

Disposition of forces in South Africa in October, 
November, and December 1899, 14,963 (pages 
170, T71,A72,, £75), 45,087: 

Mounted men, see that subheading. 

Preparations for the war, provision of troops 
14,963 (pages 169, 170); 14,968, 14,979, 15,078. 

Minute by Witness, of 6th July, 1899, to 
Lord Wolseley, 14,963\(page 170), 14,986. 

Minute by Witness, of 5th Septembe. 
70), to Lord Salisbury, 14,963 (page 
170). 

Reserves, calling out, 15,00. 

Strength of force, decision as to, 14,963 
(page 169), 14,968. 

Qualities shown by during the war, see sub- 
heading Men—Quality. 

Reinforcements, 14,963 (pages 175, 176), 15,272. 

Volunteers, 15,492. 
War Office Organisation : 

Army Board, 15,641, 15,646. 

Commander-in-Chief, position of, 
15,526, 15,637. 

Commander-in-Chief’s Committee, 15,645. 

Mobilisation Committee, 15,645, 15,648. 

Secretary of State, position of, 15,502, 15,526, 
15,638. 

Suggestions for reform of, 15,500, 15,587, 

15,636. 

Advisory Board, 15,638. 

Amalgamation of Departments of Su pl 
and Transport advocated, 15,546, 15,550. 


15,502. 


BUTLER, Linvrenant-Guyurat Sir WILLIAM F., 
K.0.B. (See Questions 13,381-13,635.) 
Services of Witness in South Africa as General 
Officer Commanding and, for some time, Acting 
High Commissioner and Governor of Cape 
Colony, 13,381. 


Lieutenant-General, Western District, 13,628. 





Advanced positions, question as to policy of hold- 
ing, 13,416, 13,425. 
Artillery in South Africa before the war, 13,53<, 
13,546, 13,592. 
Boers : 
Absence of Standing Army, 13,389. 


Attitude of, views of Witness as to, 13,499, 


13,505, 15,508, 13,564, 13,573, 13,585, 13,586, 
13,589, 13,599, 13,610. 

Bond and Boers, question as to combination 
between, 13,576. 

Extreme Dopper party, 13,603. 

Franchise Question ’ at Bloemfontein Con- 
ference, 13,631. 7 


Military preparations by, 13.4 a 
"13,861, Seebe y, 428, 13,55%, 


Butler, Sir William F.—continued. 


Bridges : : 
Holding of, advocated by War Office, 15,416. 
_ Non-destruction of, 13,523. ; } 
Civil War in South Africa, anticipations of Witness: 
as to, 15,388, 15,427, 16,613. _ 
Colonial Ottice, correspondence with, 13,383, 15,396. 
Command of Western District given to Witness, 
13,628. 
Confidential Documents, destruction of, 13,425, 
13,468. 
Defence, Scheme of, preparation of by Witness, 
16,402, 13,416, 13,431, 16,532. 
Bridges across Orange River, defence of, 
13,545, 13,553. 
Question whether they should have been 
destroyed to impede Boer invasion, 
13,525. 
Cape Town, Durban, and Maritzburg, view of 
Witness that they could have been protected 
under the scheme till arrival of reinforce- 
ments, 13,456, 13,465, 13,515, 15,550. 
Correspondence with War Office as to, 13,402, 
135,414, 13,450, 13,457, 13,469, 13,486, 13,496, 
13,506, 13,514, 13,520, 13,532, 13,585. 
Date at which scheme was submitted to War 
Office, 13,406. 
Estcourt the base of scheme, 13,440, 13,443, 
13,448, 13,520. 
Glencoe, advanced position in scheme, 13,443. 
Intelligence and Mobilisation Authorities, 
correspondence with as to, 13,424. 
Ladysmith, holding, 13,440. 
Line of advance by enemy contemplated in, 
13,543. 


Number of troops available, 13,431, | 135,456, | 


13,458, 13,465, 15,485, 13,513, 13,546, 13,605. 
Stores, place of accumulation of, under scheme, 
question as to, 13,449, 13,597. 
Intelligence Department : 
Correspondence with, 13,424. 


Information from, conveyed through Witness, — 


13,580. 
Ladysmith, Artillery and stores at, and strength of 
garrison before the war, 13,592. 
Laing’s Nek, question of occupying in August 
1899, 15,425, 13,586. 
Mafeking, raising of regiment at before the war, 
13,585, 13,586, 13,589, 13,633. 
Milner, Sir Alfred : 
Correspondence of Witness with in June 1899, 
13,520; in July, 13,623. 
Return to South Africa in February 1899, 
13,405. 


Natal: 

Anxiety of inhabitants as to invasion, 13,600. 

Armoured trains, preparation as to, before the 
war, 13,585. 

Number of troops necessary for military operations 
in South Africa, see sub-heading Troops. 
Political situation in relation to preparations for 
the war, 13,388, 13,394, 13,405, 13,424, 
15,450, 15,483, 13,488, 13,499, 13,505, 13,508, 
13,512, 13,514, 13,569, 13,573, 13,585, 13,591, 
13,599, 13,610. 

Boers, see that sub-heading. 

South African League, 15,491, 13,500, 13,569, 
13,601. 

Telegram of June 23rd, 1899, from Witness to 

War Office, 13,490, 13,617. 
Comments on by Sir A. Milner, 13,520. 
Reply from Secretary of State, 13,497. 
Proposals by Witness as to preparations for war 
previously to June 1899, 13,408, 13,488, 
13,500, 13,518. 

Questions as to whether Witness had stated 
that any specific number of troops would te 
required, 13,506, 13,575, 13,585. 

Resignation of Witness and return to England, 
13,520, 13,589, 13,620. 

Rhodes, Mr. Cecil, 13,493, 13,601. 

Rhodesia, arms and ammunition for, 13,585. 

Rifles, reserve of, in South Africa, before outbreak 
of the war, 13,425, 13,542. 

South African League, 13,494. 

Staff of Witness in South Africa, 13,527. 

Stores, accumulation of, 15,518, 13,593. 

Transport, contract for horses and mules for,. 
13,469, 13,487. ai 
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Butler, Sir William F.—continued. 


Troops : 


war, 13,465, 13,483, 15,546, 15,592, 13,605. 
Defence scheme, troops available for, see sub- 
heading Defence Scheme—Number of Troops. 
Number of troops necessary for military opera- 
tions in South Africa, estimates of, 13,506, 
13,520, 13,575, 13,585, 13,589. 
Tuli, proposed movement from, into the Trans- 
vaal, 13,586, 13,589, 13,591, 13,623. 
es Reenen’s Pass, question as to occupying, 
13,416. 


War Office : 
Allegation that war was not thought imme- 
diately impending by War Office in Decem- 
ber 1898, or June 1899, 13,424 13,425. 
Confusion alleged, in May 1899, 13,424. 
Correspondence with, as to the action of 
Witness : 


In November 1899, 13,416, and page 98. 
In 1901, 13,410, and page 98. 


CARR, Coronet E. E., c.n., Commanding 2nd Royal 
Scots Fusiliers. (See Questions 19,145- 
coe of witness in South Africa, 19,145 (page 

92). 


OPN AE is Aaa : 


ounted Infantry : 
Supersession of infantry by cavalry or 


mounted infantry, impeasibility of, 
19,265. 
Training, 19,266, 19,295. 
Artillery : 
Ammunition, supply of, 19,146 (page 394), 
19,256. 
Officers, training, 19,146 (page 393), 19,180 
Boers : 


Ambushes, skill in, 19,204. 

Individuality, 19,146 (page 394). 

Shooting, quality as to, 19,197. © 
Colonial Troops, Equipment : 

Boots, 19,232. 

Caps, 19,213. 


Entrenching tools: 
Transport of tools in carts advocated, 19,255. 
Wallace spade, 19,146 (page 304), 19,254. 
Equipment : 
Ammunition pouches and bandoliers, 19,145 
(page 594), 19,215. 
Boots, 19,146 (page 394), 19,219. 
Clothing, quality of, suggestions as to patterns, 
etc., 19,146 (page 394), 19,206. 


India, drafts from, 19,146 (page 393), 19,157. 


Manoeuvring areas, provision of, necessity for, 
19,175, 19,185. 
Men: 
Classes from which recruited, 19,163. 
Qualities of, 19,146 (pages 393, 394). 
Cover, 19,146 (page 393), 19,167. 
Entrenching, 19,146 (page 393). 
Intelligence, 19,146 (page 393), 19,163. 
Morale, 19,146 (page 393), 19,160. 
Physique, 19,146 (page 393), 19,153. 
Teeth, difficulties as to, 19,146 (page 
393), 19,158. 
Shooting, quality.as to, 19,197. 
Training, present system and suggestions as to 
improvements, 19,146 (pages 393, 394), 
19,186, 19,188, 19,204, 19,266, 19,286*. 
Shooting at moveable objects advocated, 
19,146 (page 594), 19,195. f 
Telescopes and field glasses, training in use 
. of, 19,205. 


Mounted Infantry, see sub-heading Army Organi- 
sation. 


Non-commissioned Officers : 
Qualities of, 19,191. 
Supply of, difficulties as to, and suggestion as to 
enlistment of boys, 19,191. 
Training, 19,146 (page 394), 19,189. 


OC. 


Adequacy of forces in South Africa before the 
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‘Carr, Colunel, E. E.—continued. 


Officers : 

Detachment of young officers from battalions for 
staff purposes in earlier stages of service, 
drawback attending, 19,263. 

Pay responsibilities, relief from, advocated, 
19,278, 19,288. 

Quality, 19,146 (page 393), 19,173. 

Sections, command of, 19,181. 

Lieutenants and sub-lieutenants, 19,271. 

Training, 19,146 (page 393), 19,175, 19,186. 

Pay system, 19,278. 

Regimental Paymaster, 

cated, 19,288. 
Reservists : 

Number of, in 2nd Royal Scots Fusiliers, 19,149, 
19,293, 19,294. 

Quality of, 19,151. 

Rifles : 

we and pattern of, 19,146 (page 394), 

ie 


appointment advo- 


Scouts, training of men as, advocated, 19,146 (page 
394), 19,204, 19,295. 
Supplies : 
Food, 19,146 (page 494), 19,250. 
Tinned meat, 19,246. 
Transport, Regimental : 
Advantages of, 19,146 (page 394), 19,240. 
Officers in charge of, regulations as to, 19,243. 
Troops in South Africa: 
2nd Royal Scots Fusiliers, 19,146 (pages 302, 
393), 19,147, 19,157, 19,277. 
Quality of men, see sub-heading Men. 
Strength of, 19,293. 
Water, sanitation of, 19,251. 
CHESHAM, Masor-Generat, K.C.B. 
Questions 6717-6835). 
Inspector-General of Imperial Yeomanry, 


6762. 


Lorp, (See 


Artillery, 6829. 
Imperial Yeomanry in South Africa: 
First Contingent : 
Quality of, 6768. 
Raising and organisation, 6717. 
Training, 6731. 
Second Contingent: 
Raising and organisation of, 6731. 
Training in South Africa, 6744. 
Age standards, 6758. 
Arms, equipment, 6780, 6825. 
Drafts to maintain Imperial Yeomanry not 
allowed, 6725. 
Horses, provision of, 6730. 
Medical tests of fitness, 6750. 
Mounted Infantry, organisation as, 6777. 
Numbers eliminated in South Africa, 6732. 
Officers : 
Difficulty in obtaining, 6722, 6815. 
Numbers eliminated in South Africa, 6732. 
Reserve of, suggested. 6818. 
Selection of, for second contingent, 6731. 
Raising by special agencies, 6799. 
Yeomanry, Home: 
Future organisation, suggestions as to, 6787. 
Officers of, who served in South Africa, 6793. 
Strength in 1899, 6783. 


CHICHESTER, Rear-Apmirat Sm E., Barr., os, 
C.M.G., R-N. (See Questions 9885-10,017.) 


Principal Transport officer in South Africa 
from October, 1899 ; 9885. 


Services in Egypt and during First Boer War, 
9958. 





Transport by sea: 
Admiralty, arrangements as to, satisfactory 
working of system, 9954. 
Ammunition, landing of, at Cape Town by 
Boers, reports as to, 10,009. 
Discipline on board transports, 9945. 
Disembarkation, 9891. 
Cape Town, 9891, 9954, 9965, 9971, 9994. 
Demurrage, 9916, 9965. 
Port dues, 9982, 10,002, 
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Chichester, Rear-Admiral Sir E.—continued. 
Transport by sea—continued. 


Durban, 9891, 9919. 

East London, 9891. 

Port Elizabeth, 9891, 992%. 

Store ships, and especially hay stores, delay 

as to, 9909, 9930, 9965. 

Horses, 9968. 
Hospital ships, fitting up at Durban, 10,014. 
Local transport, 9940, 9985. 
Prisoners ot war on board transports, 9948. 
Vessels best suited for transport, 9968. 


CLARKE, Str CHARLES MANSFIELD, Bazrr., c.1., 
Quartermaster-General to the Forces. (See 
Questions 2342-2594, 2807-2816, and 12,908- 
13,015.) 





Army Service Corps, 2358. 
Committees on Remounts, 2357, 12,908, 12,976, 
12,980. 


Documents handed in by witness: 


(1) Numbers and cost of horses, mules, and 
donkeys procured from all sources for the 
South African War 1899-1902. Cost and 
numbers of animals lost. (2) Returns of 
n horses and mules purchased by tne Army 
i Remount Department for South Africa 
from October, 1899, to June, 1902, 12,919, 

12,926, 12,990, 12,999, 135,003. 


Horses : 


Australian contingent, 12,999. 

Estimate of number required in time of war, 
12,985. 

Foreign sources of supply, information as to, 
12,919, 12,976, 12,978. 

Purchase of, by Remount Department : 

Argentines, 12,952. 

Transport, small percentage of loss 
during, 12,990. 

Date of authorisation of provisional expen- 
diture, 12,945. 

Direct dealing with foreign landowners and 
horse-breeders, difficulty as to, 12,965, 
12,973. 

Hungarian, 12,955, 12,964. 

Prices paid, 13,003. 

Quality of horses, 12,952, 13,000. 

Returns as to purchases, losses, etc., 
12,919, 12,926, 12,990, 12,999, 13,003. 

Russian, 12,959. 

Wastage during the war, 12,928, 12,951, 12,995. 


Mules and donkeys, purchase of, 12,919, 12,926, 
13,003. 
Preparations for the war, 2356, 2363. 
Expenditure sanctioned, 2366, 2464, 2475, 2488, 
2543. 
Supplies: 
Adequacy of, 2390. 
Purchases in South Africa, 2519. 
Reserves at outbreak of war, 2381, 2472. 
Sources of supplies of food, 2520, 2568. 


Transport (land), 2418, 2534. 


Conversion to mule transport, 2418. 
Provision of wagons, 2421, 2433. 
Re-organisation under Lord Roberts, 2430. 


Transport (sea), 2356, 2395. 
Dock accommodation in South Africa, 2404, 
2498, 2530. 
Horse fittings on ships, 2525, 2807. 
Relations with Admiralty as to, 2588. 


War Office Organisation, 2578: 


Army Board and War Office Council, 2440, 
2538. 
Clerks, Military, employment of, 2442, 2453, 
2482, 2573. 
Pay Department, 2358. 
Quartermaster-General, duties of, 2349. 
Remount Department, 12/910. 
Reorganisation, proposals for, 
_ 12,975, 12,981, 12,988, 13,014. 
Veterinary Department, 2358. 


12,919, 


CLAYTON, Coronen F. T., c.n. (See Questions 2595- 
2806. ) 
Assistant Quartermaster-General at Head- 


quarters since April, 1902 ; 2595. 
Services in South Africa, 2597. 





Army Service Corps: 
Expenditure, sanction of, 2636. 
Personnel in peace, 2705. 
Strength taken out 6th October, 2602, 2728. 
Subsequent reinforcements, 2603. 
Witness in command of personrel in South 
Africa, 2599. 


Reserves of transport material, 2779. 


Transport (Land) : 

Commandeering of, 2718, 2758, 2794. 

Contracts for wagons and oxen, 2709. 

Methuen, Lord, advance of, transport in con- 
nection with, 2752. 

Natal, provision in, 2648, 2691, 2790. 

Ox and mule transport compared, 2758. 

Preparation in South Africa before arrival of 
the Army Corps, 2611. \ 

Reorganisation under Lord Roberts, 2653, 
2748, 2766, 2800. 

Sufficiency of, 2698, 2726, 2768, 2775, 2788. 

Traction engines, 27435, 2784. 

Wagons and carts, supply of, 2625, 2709, 2729, 
2776. 


COKE, Masor-Grenrerat J, TALBOT. 
20,197-20,273.) 
Services of witness in South Africa, 20,197. 
Chief Staff Officer before the war at the Cur- 
ragh Camp of Instruction, and at Aldershot, 
20,212. Present at German and French 
Manceuvres in 1897, 20,213. 


(See Questions 





Artillery, employment of, at manoeuvres, 20,215. 
Boer Entrenchments, 20,215. 

Cavalry Training, 20,215. 

Colonial Forces—South African Colonials : 


Imperial Light Infantry : 
Command of by witness, 20,202. 
Composition and quality of, and behaviour 
at,Spion Kop, 20,252, 20,268. 
Officers, 20,252, 20,261. 
Terms of enlistment, pay, etc., 20,265. 
South African Light Horse—Byng’s, 20,262. 


Entrenching Tools: 
Transport in cars or on mules advocated, 
20,215, 20,222. 
Wallace spade, 20,215, 20,221. 


Entrenchments: 
Depth and width of, 20,215. 
Training of men in entrenching, 20,215. 
Foreign Armies : 
Entrenching tools, 20,215, 20,216. 
Manoeuvres, 20,215, 20,234. 


Manceuvring Areas, provision, 20,228, 20,247. 


Men: 
Training, 20,211, 20,226. 
Military Operations—Spion Kop, 20,209. 
Entrenchments, defective construction, 20,210, 
20,215. 
Imperial Light Infantry at, 20,252. 
Ammunition expended by, comparison with 
amount expended by 2nd _ Battalion 
Middlesex, 20,255. 
Signal messages to Sir C. Warren during, 
20,210. 
Statement by Major-General Talbot Coke as to, 
20,208, 20,270. 


Officers : 4 ey 
Staff Officers with witness during operations ter- 


minating in Battle of Spion Kop, 20,210. 
Training, 20,214, 20,225. 


Troops commanded by witness in South Africa, 


20,198. 
Colonial Forces. (See that sub-heading.) 


ROYAL COMMISSION ON THE WAR IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


COLLEN, Masor-Grenerat Sr EDWIN, G.c.1u. (See 
Questions 20,954-21,072.) 
Military Member of Council at the time 
that the Indian Contingent was sent to South 
Africa, 20,955. 





Indian Army Administration : 

Account, detailed, of administration, 21,013. 
Army Board, no institution exactly analogous 
to, in Indian Army administration, 21,070. 

_ Controllers, 21,020. 

Position of, 21,021. 

Finance Department, 21,016, 21,044. 

Intelligence and Mobilisation Department, 
21,019, 21,037. 

Medical Department, 21,015. 

Mobilisation, arrangements as te and period 
occupied in, 20,972, 21,054. 

Officers—Staff officers, provision and training 
of, 21,062. 

Transport, land, 20,995, 21,054. 

Uniformity of system with that of England, 
difficulties arising from lack of, 21,020, 


21,032. 
Indian contingent for service in South Africa, 

20,956. 
Additional troops sent out during the war, 

20,979. 


Composition of force, 20,959. 

Dates of warning troops for active service, and 
of mobilisation, 20,964, 20,967, 20,971, 
20,976. 

Diminution of Indian garrison resulting from 

despatch of force, 20,961. 

Numbers by which garrison were dimi- 
nished, 20,984. 

Replacement of troops, question as to, 
20,978, 20,980. 

Horses, mules, and ponies, 20,986, 21,007. 

Non-combatants and natives, 20,985. 

Officers—Staff officers, 21,061. 

Preparations for despatch of force in August 
1899, 20,956. 

Strength of force, 20,977, 20,980, 20,985. 

Supplies, equipment, etc., 21,009. 

Boots, 21,009, 21,056. 

Transport (Land): 

Regimental transports, 20,992. 

Transport (Sea)—arrangements as to, 20,957, 
20,966, 21,058. 


COLVILE, Masor-GunErat Sir Henry E., &.c.M.G., 
c.n. (See Questions 10,970-17,126.) 


Services of witness in South Africa, 16,970. 





Army Organisation, 16,974 (page 288), 17,061. 
Army Corps system, disadvantages of, 16,974 
(page 289), 17,077. 
Artillery : 
Ammunition, supply of, and conveyance to the 
firing line, 16,974 (page 287). 
Battery attached to each brigade, suggestion as 
to, 16,974 (page 289). 
Field artillery drill, reform advocated, 16,974 
(page 288). 
Range, quality and effectiveness of guns, 16,974 
(page 288), 17,043. 
Machine guns, 16,974 (page 288), 17,057. 
Naval guns, 16,974 (page 288), 17,046, 
17,090. 
Vickers-Maxims (Pom-poms), 16,974 (page 
288), 17,058. 
Tactics, 16,974 (page 288). 


Boers : 
Artillery, 16,974 (page 288), 17,043, 17,047. 
Discipline, absence of, and weakness in attack, 
16,974 (page 288). 
Mobility, 16,974 (page 288). 
Rifle, 16,974 (page 288). 
Shooting, quality as to, 16,988. 
Canadian Troops, quality of, 17,117. 
Cavalry, deficiency in, at certain stages of the cam- 
paign, 16,974 (page 285), 16,975, 16,981. 16,985. 
Document—correspondence relative to the recall of 
Major-General Sir H. E. Colvile, K.C.M.G., 
C.B. (page 296). 

Engineer Services, efficiency of, 16,974 (page 288), 
17,00. 


yee. 
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Colvile, Sir H. E.—continued. 
Equipment, 16,974 (page 288). 
Boots, 16,974 (pages 286, 288), 16,987, 17,113. 
Camadian troops, 17/,11Y. 
Infantry Tactics, 16,974 (page 288). 
Medical Services, 16,974 (page 287). 
Deficiency in personne! vr equipment, 16,974 
(pages 287, 288), 17,041. 
Stretchers, light awnings advocated, 
16,974 (page 288). 
Men: 
Discipline, importance of, 14,963 (page 285). 
Esprit de corps, effect on, of unirorms, reg} 
mental names, etc., 17,003. 
Pay, increase of, questnon as to possible effect 
of, on class of man recruited, 17,001. 
Quality of, 16,974 (page 286), 16,987. 
Beeugang and cover, 16,974 (page 286), 
16,997. 
Marching, 16,974 (page 286), 16,987. 
Shooting, 16,974 (page 286), 16,988. 
Training, suggestions as to, 16,974 (page 286), 
10,991, 16,998. 
Crawling, training in, 16,974 (page 288), 
17,075. 
Military Operations: 
Belmont, 16,974 (page 285), 16,974 
Graspan, 16,976. 
Magersfontein, 16,974 (page 285), 16,978. 
Modder River, 16,974 (pages 285, 288), 16,976. 
Paardeberg, 16,974 (page <85), 16,983. 
Poplar Grove, 16,974 (pages 285, 289). 
Sannah’s Post and Lindley, 16,974 (pages 285, 
289), 17,085, 17,103. 
Correspondence relative to the recall of 
witness, page 296. 
Ventersberg and Heilbron, minor operations 
between, 16,974 (pages 285, 286). 
Non-commissioned Officers, selection and duties, 
16,974 (page 286), 17,009. 
Officers : 
Duties of, 16,974 (page 287). 
Education of candidates, 16,974 (page 287), 
17,013. 
Number allotted to a Company, views of wit- 
ness as to, 16,974 (page 289). 
Pay, 16,974 (page 286), 17,011. 
Promotion, 16,974 (page 286), 17,015. 
Relations with men, 17,008. 
Qualities, and suggestions as to training, 16,974 
(pages 286, 287), 17,010, 17,023. 
Staff officers : 
Supply and training, 16,974 (page 287), 
17,026. 
Reservists, quality of, 16,974 (page 285), 16,994. 
Rifles, quality of, 16,974 (page 288), 17,056. 
Signallers, Mounted, suggestion as to, 16,974 (page 
289), 17,084. 
Supplies, 16,974 (page 287). 
Emergency ration, defects in, 16,974 (page 287). 
17,031, 17,121. 


Transport, Land : 
Insufficiency of, and over-loading of wagonn, 
16,974 (page 287), 17,037. 
Ox and mule transport compared, 16,964 (paps. 
287), 17,037. 
Regimental and general transport compare, 
17,061. ; 
Troops in South Africa : 
Strength of, at different stages of the war, views 
as to adequacy of, 16,974 (pages 285, 289), 
16,975. 


COWANS, Lisvr.-Cotonet J. S., u.v.o. (See Questions 
2817-2930.) 
Deputy Assistant Quartermaster-General, 2817. 
Service in connection with transport embark- 
ations and disembarkations, 2820. 


for, 





Documents—Returns of the numbers of troops em- 
barked and disembarked, 2890. 


Transport by sea: 
Admiralty and War Office, arrangements be- 
_ tween, 2822. 
Australia, transport from, 2898, 2902 
Disembarkations in South Africa, 2885, 2917. 
Embarkations of troops and stores, 2851, 

: Fittings for ships, 2827, 2901, 2922 
India, transport from, 2895. s 
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CRABBE, Cotonet E. M. S., c.n., Commanding 3rd 
’ Battalion of the Grenadier Guards. (See 
Questions 19,735-19,819.) 

Services of witness in South Africa, 19,735, 
19,738, 19,739. 





Boers : : 
Cover, quality as to, 19,761. 
Shooting, quality as to, 19,762. 
Equipment : : ; 
Clothing, supply and quality of, 19,737, 19,774. 
Imperial Yeomanry, serving under witness in 
South Africa, quality of, 19,785. 


Kimberley relief operations, Boer shooting at 
Battles of Magersfontein, Modder River, and 
Belmont, 19,765. 

Men: 

Quality of, 19,737, 19,740. 

Cover, 19,737, 19,761. 

Drafts sent out to 3rd Battalion Grenadier 
Guards, quality of, 19,737, 19,744, 
19,798, 19,811. 

Shooting, quality as to, 19,763. 

Training, 19,756, 19,807. 

Discipline, importance of, 19,737, 19,754. 

Period necessary, 19,761. 

Officers : 

Qualities, duties, and training of, 19,737, 
19,756, 19,807. 

Pay system, Guards Brigade, 19,803. 

Reservists, quality of, 19,737, 19,740, 19,813. 

Rifles, quality of, 19,737, 19,772. 

Supplies, Food, adequacy of, 19,737. 

Transport : 

Ox and mule compared, 19,737. 
Re-organisation under Lord Kitchener, and 
comparison of Regimental and General 
Transport, 19,737, 19,776. 
Troops commanded by witness in South Africa: 
srd Battalion Grenadier Guards, 19,735, 19,738. 
Conditions of service, 19,781, 19,816. 
(See also sub-heading Men, Officers, ete. 
Columns, command of, 19,737. 
Imperial Yeomanry, 19,785. 


CRUTCHLEY, Cotonen C., m.v.o., Assistant Adjutant- 
General for Recruiting. (See Questions 5245 and 
5433-5443.) 

Imperial Yeomanry, quality of, 5433. 
Recruiting, dislocation of system by the war, 5438. 
j» Reserve, of skilled artificers needed, 5440. 


DAVIDSON, Cotonen J., cz. 
6716.) 


Work in connection with Imperial Yeomanry 
Committee, 6710. 


(See Question 6710- 


DAVIDSON, Coronet W. L., c.B., Colonel on Staff, 
Royal Artillery, South Africa. (See Ques- 
tions 18,620—18,721.) 

Services of Witness in South Africa, 18,620. 





Ammunition : 
Supplies, 18,628. 
Classes, range, and effectiveness of guns, 18,628, 
18,629. 
Heavy battery guns, 18,628, 18,646. 
Horse Artillery, 18,628, 18,638. 
Abolition of Horse Artillery and use of 
mobile field guns, views of witness as to 
this suggestion, 18,643. 
Howitzers, 18,628. 
Discipline in the field, powers of summary punish- 
ment advocated, 18,713. 
Field-firing at home, difficulties as to ranges, 
18,628, 18,647, 18,693. 
Horses : 
Quality, supply, and wastage of in South 
Africa, 18,628, 18,630, 18,654. 
arching with cavalry, wastage of Ar- 


tillery horses owing to insufficient halt 
18,628, 18,660, 18.698. eee! 


Davidson, W. E.—continued. 


Paardeberg and Poplar Grove, Artillery at, 18,628, 
18,698, 18,702. 
Personnel, Artillery : 
Men : 
Quality and training, 18,628, 18,678. 
Classes from which recruited, 18,683. 
Period required for training, 18,690. 
Standing at ease and marching easy, 
general Army signal for, advocated 
18,712. 
Officers : 
Position with regard to Divisional Staff, 
18,628, 18,666, 18,698. 
Quality, training, promotion, and pro- 
spects, 18,628, 18,676. 
Reservists, 18,689. 
Supplies, 18,628. 


Tactics, Artillery, 18,628, 18,698, 18,702. 
Signals for concentration of fire, 18,628, 18,705. 


DAWSON , LizvTEnanr ARTHUR TREVOR, 28.N., 
Director and Superintendent of Artillery with 
Messrs. Vickers, Sons, and Maxim, Limited. 
(See Questions 20,905-20,953. ) 


—_—_—_—_——_—__. 
Ammunition : 


Quick-firing guns, supply of ammunition for, 
in the field, 20,948. 


Supply of, by Messrs. Vickers, Sons and 
Maxim : | 


Powers of production of, 20,932 (page 494). 


Statement as to supply of, during the war 
(page 495). 


Artillery : 


Pom-poms, 20,939. 
Quick-firing field guns: 
Effectiveness of, 20,941, 
Heating offguns, 20,951. 
Ranges for proving guns, 20,933. 
Supply of, by Messrs. Vickers, Sons, and 
Maxim : 
Arrangements with Government to enable 
firm to keep up plant and staff in time of 
peace, suggestion as to, 20,907, 20,922, 
20,938 (page 494). 
Expenditure on account of additional 
demands during Boer War, 20,915, 
20,920 (page 494). 
Letter referring to (page 494). 
List of Army materials supplied by firm to 
War Office during ‘the war (page 495). 
Losses incurred by firm owing to diversion 
of part of their trade to Germany during 
the war, 20,938. 
Powers of production of firm of Vickers, 
Sons, and Maxim (page 494). 
Prices charged during the war, 20,929, 
20,946. 
Comparison with prices—cost of pro- 
duction in Government Ordnance 
* factories, 20,945. 
Boers—Artillery, effectiveness of, 20,939, 20,942", 
20,943. 
France, artillery in, 20,942, 20,950. 
Germany, artillery in: 
Fuses for heavy guns, 20,943. 
Ranges for proving guns, 20,936. 
Supply of artillery, arrangements with manu- 
facturers, 20,937. 


DEANE, Coronet T., c.z., Late Director of the Army 
Remount Department, India ; Chief Staff Officer, 
Imperial Yeomanry, Home; and Special Service 
Imperial Yeomanry, South Africa. (See Ques- 
tions 6673-6709 and 13,043-13,125.) 





Committees on Remounts, 13,079, 13,080. 


Document handed in by Witness,—Statement on 
Remount Question, 13,087. 
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Deane, T— continued, 


Horses: 


Advance depéts in South Africa, 13,071. 

Australian, purchase of, 15,052, 15,056, 13,065, 
13,094. 

Chicago, supply available from, 13,113. 

Contractors, large, dealing with, recommended 
in preference to dealing with small con- 
tractors or horse-owners, 13,051, 13,088, 
13,101, 13,121. 

Hungarian, purchase of, 13,113. 

Indian Remount Department, administration 

of, 13,045. 
Contracts, system of, see sub-hcading Con- 
tractors. 

Foreign sources of supply, table of infor- 
mation as to, 13,045, 13,077, 13,094. 
Instructions to purchasing officers, 13,077. 

Mobilisation Manuals, 13,045. 

Officers at ports of embarkation and dis- 
embarkation, 13,052. 

Prices paid in India, 13,066, 13,121. 

Reserve of horses, 13,079. 

Wastage of horses in India in event of 
war, estimate of, 13,098. 

Officers or Remount Department in South 
Africa during the war, 13,069. 

Prices, estimate, in event of purchasing from 
large contractors only, 13,121. 

Quality of horses, reports on, 13,066. 

Reserves of, necessity for: 

During the war, 13,071. 
Future supply, proposals as to, 13,079. 

Sending to the front, defects in railway trans- 
port, 13,073. 

South Africa, record of available supply of 
horses and mules in, Indian system, 13,045, 
13,051, 13,094. 

Wastige during the war, 13,071, 13,082, 13,117. 


Imperial Yeomanry : ; 
Number of men eliminated from the second 
contingent, 6682. 


Officers : 
Reserve of, suggestion as to, 6677, 6698. 
Selection of, 6675, 6692. 
Raising and organisation of the several con- 
tingents, 6675. 
Work of witness in connection with the Im- 
perial Yeomanry Committee, 6673. 


War Office Organisation : 
Remount Department : 
Inspector-General of Remounts, authority 
of, increase advocated, 13,069, 13,071. 
Staff, increase advocated, 13,080. 


DOUGLAS, Sir ARTHUR Prrcy, Bart., Under Secre- 


tary for Defence in the Government of New 
Zealand. (See Questions 10,018-10,181.) 
10,181.) 


Compulsory service, law as to, in New Zealand, 
*0,095, 10,150. 
Contingents sent from New Zealand for service in 

South Africa, 10,019 
Casualties, 10,170. 
Character and composition of force, 10,034, 
10,161. 
Equipment, 10,020, 10,067. 
Ammunition, 10,032. 
Expenses, how defrayed, 10,021. 
Details of expenditure by Government of 
New Zealand, 10,165. 
Officers, 10,047. 


Pay: 
Amount of, 10,040. 
Difficulties as to, 10,076, 10,117. 
Quality of men, and reports as to conduct in 
South Africa, 10,074. 
Return of, 10,076, 10,091. 
Spirit animating men, 10,040, 10,044, 10,088, 
10,120. 
Strength, total, 10,158. 
Transports, accommodation .on, 10,131. 
Document, “Sacrifices made by New Zealand in con- 
nection with the war in South Africa,” 10,180. 
Equipment, reserves of, 10,029, 10,067. 
Fortified positions in New Zealand, 10,122. 
Cost of, 10,123. . 
Garrisoning of, 10,100, 10,126. 
Militia, 10,095, 10,150. 


Douglas, Sir Arthur Percy—continued. 


Officers, training, 10,050, 10,096. 
School of Military Instruction, 10,051, 10,145. 
Permanent force, strength of, 10,095. 
Rifle clubs, 10,142, 10,157. 
Volunteers : 
Capitation allowance, 10,110. 
Cost of force, 10,062. 
Equipment, 10,029. ; 
Men drawn from, for service in South Africa, 
10,020, 10,034. 
Mounted Infantry, 10,098, 10,112. 
Officers, training and provision of, 10,050. 
Period of service, 10,151. 
Quality of men, and classes from which drawn, 
10,035. 
Training, 10,098. 


DOYLE, Siz ARTHUR CONAN, Head Physician in one 


of the Private Hospitals in South Africa; 
went through the great epidemic at Bloem- 
fontein. (See Questions 20,561-20,629.) 

Experiences of witness in South Africa, 20,561, 
20,569, 20,603. 





Army Medical Service : 
Efficiency of, general observations as to, 20,565, 
20,578. 
Equipment, 20,579, 20,617. 
Personnel, strength of, 20,577. 
Army Organisation : 
Auxiliary forces, see that sub-heading. 
Efficiency and numbers of the Army, 20,605. 


Universal military training, question as to- 
20,611. 7 


Auxiliary Forces: 
Extension of, and future use of, 20,598, 20,610. 
Quality of, 20,594, 20,604. 
Boers: 
Shooting, quality as to, 20,609. 
Water supply at Bloemfontein cut by, 20,565. 
Civilian Surgeons, employment of: 

Qualities shown during the war by, 20,584. 
Reserve of, suggestion as to, 20,585, 20,625. 
Colonial Doctors, rule as to passing examinations 

in United Kingdom before admission to the 
Army, 20,591. 
Enteric outbreak at Bloemfontein, 20,562, 20,564. 
Cause of, 20,565. 
Men, quality of, 20,594, 20,596, 20,613. 
Physique, 20,600. 
Shooting, 20,608, 20,614. 
Nurses, female, quality of, 20,620. 


Private hospitals : 
Excellence of work done by, during the war, 
20,568. 
Langman’s Hospital, 20,570. 
Reservists, quality of, 20,601. 
Sanitation : 
Lectures on, in barracks, suggestion as to, 
20,622. 
Punishment of breach of sanitary laws as & 
military offence, suggestion as to, 20,620. 
War Office Organisation : 
Advisory Medical Board, 20,590. 


DUCK, Verrrinary Coronet F., c.B. (See Questions 


3147-3366.) 


Director-General of the Army Veterinary De- 
partment from 1897 till 1902, 5147; duties 
of department, 3155, 5354. 


Equipment, veterinary, 5201, 3260. 

Horses : 
Class best suited to South Africa, 3217, 3277. 
Diseases in South Africa, 3354. 

Preparations for the war, 3266, 3343. 


Veterinary Department: 
Complement to an Army Corps, 3185. 
Duties of, 3155, 3354. 
Grievances in Department, 3177, 3325. 
Personnel in South Africa, 3165, 3275, 3338. 
Relations with Remount Department, 3225, 
Strength of, 3162, 3246, 3321, 3332. 
Training of veterinary officers, 3169, 
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DUNNE, Cotonen W. A., c.B. (See Questions 2931- 
3146.) 


Assistant Quartermaster-General at Head- 
quarters since January 1900; 2931; duties, 
in supplying food, forage, medical comforts, 
fuel, etc., for the Army, 2953. 





Contracts, method of making in peace and in war, 
2948, 3031, 3107, 3127. 
Supplies : 
Food stuffs sent out previous to beginning of 
the war, 2938. 
Inspection, method of, 3073, 3112, 3118. 


PORESTIER-WALKER, Gznzrat Sim F. W., £.c.5., 
G.C.M.G. (See Questions 13,636-13,838.) 
Services of Witness in South Africa, 13,636, 
13,677, 13,687, 13,688, 13,704, 13,726, 13,729, 
15,762, 15,766, 13,774. 





Advanced positions, proposals for occupation of, 
13,675, 13,681. 
Army Corps, despatch of, disembarkation, and send- 
up country of troops, 13,704, 13,726. 
Army Service Corps, 13,709, 13,750. 
Artillery in South Africa before the war, 13,640, 
13,688, 13,692. 
Boers, attitude of, 13,692: 
Probable disinclination for war, if large force 
had been stationed in South Africa in June, 
1899, 15,789. 
Bridges : 
Non-destruction of, 13,800: 
Occupation of, 13,689, 13,697, 13,711. 


Colonial Forces : 
Correspondence as to casualties, embarkation, 
etc., 15,774. 
- South African Corps, levy of in Cape Colony and 
Natal, 13,701. 
Commandeering, correspondence with Attorney- 
General and Lord Milner as to, 13,812. 


Defence Schemes and Military Movements in 
South Africa: 
Advance, probable line of, question as to, 
13,670, 13,706. 
Butler, Sir W., scheme prepared by, 13,661, 
13,678, 13,784. 
Cape Colony, 13,688. 
Troops : 
Irregular corps, levy of, 13,701. 
Number available at outbreak of war, 
13,640, 13,689. 
Natal, 13,678: 


Troops : 
Visposition of, before the war, 13,681, 
15,687. 
Irregular Corps, levy of, 13,701. 
Number available, 13.640, 13,679. 


Vocuments—Reports sent by Witness to Secretary 
of State, 13,743, and page 95. 

Dundee, question as to occupation of, 13,682. 

Glencoe, occupation of, 13,683, 13,687. 

Green Point Camp, 13,722, 13,823. 


Horses : 
Glanders outbreak at Green Point Camp, 
13,826. 
Officers in charge of, during transport, 13,783. 
Purchase of, 13,642, 13,698. 
Wastage of, 13,770. 
Hospital and Ambulance preparations, 13,722. 
Instructions to Witness, questions as to, 13,657, 
13,796. 
Intelligence officers, reports by on bases, depdts, 
etc., 13,663. 
Invalids, sending home, duties of Witness in con- 
nection with, 13,766. 
Kimkerley : 
Artillery and troops at, 13,688, 13,697. 
Scheme for defence of 13,664. 
Ladysmith, defence of, 13,681, 13,685. 


\aing’s Nek, proposal made to occu 13,675, 
13,683. prop Py, : 


INDEX, 


Forestier-Walker, Sir F. W.—continued. 


Lines of Communication : 
Command of, given to witness, 13,638, 13,706. 
Manual on, suggested, 15,753, 15,781, 13,794. 
Officers : 

Chief Staff Officer to General Command- 
ing Lines of Communication, suggestion 
as to, 15,758. ‘ 

Genera! Commanding Lines of Communi- 
cation, suggestion that he should be 
supreme in his command, 13,758. 

Selection of in future campaigns, sugges- 
tions as to, 13,781. 

Supply of, ditticulty of, 13,750, 13,764. 

Mafeking, defence of, 13,688. 

Maps of South Africa, 13,785. 
Milner, Sir A., communicaticns of witness with, 
13,638, 13,683, 13,688, 13,720, 13,813, 13,829. 
Orange Free State and Cape Colony, relations 

between, 13,692. 
Political situation, effect of, on preparations for the 
war, 15,688, 13,692, 13,720, 13,724. 
Prisoners, control of, 13,762. 
Reports sent by witness to Secretary of State, and 
to Lord Roberts, 13,743, 13756. 
Stormberg, Naaupoort, and de Aar, occupation ef, 
13,689, 13,691, 13,710. 
Supplies and Stores: 
Meetings of officers to discuss sending on of 
supplies, etc., 13,759. 
Requisitioned from England, 13,737. 
Transport (Land) : 
Adequacy of, 13,817. 
Horses and mules, purchase of, 13,642. 
Ox wagons, contract for, 13,653. 
Transport (Sea) : 
Disembarkation, 13,710, 13,731, 13,740. 

Delay, alleged, as to store ships, views of 

witness as to, 13,792, 13,820. 
Satisfactory working of, by Admiralty, 13,734, 
13,819, 13,822. 
Troops : 
Army Corps, see that sub-heading. 
Drafts for regiments up country, 13,770. 
India and Mediterranean, despatch of troops 
from, 13,667, 13,673. 


Strength of: 
Estimate of numbers required for military 
operations in South Africa, 13,676. 
In South Africa in September 1899, 13,640, 
13,656. 


FRENCH, Masor-Generat, Siz GEORGE A., K.c.M.G. 
(See Questions 8017-8342. ) 


Services in the Colonies, 017, 8160, 8305. 
Arms and Ammunition, Stores of, for Australia, how 
obtained, 8104, 8169, 8289. 


Artillery sent to South Africa from New South 
Wales, 8217. 
Canada : 
Acceptance by Home Authorities of offers of 
contingents, 8039. 
Horses, suitability for military purposes, 8335, 
Mounted Police, 1873 to 1876, organisation of, 
8508. 
Quality ef men as to riding and thorse-master- 
ship, 8327, 


China, Australian Contingent for service in, 8210. 


Contingents, Australian, for service in South 
Africa, 8019. | Tie 
First Contingent, raising and organisation of, 
8028. 


Decision of Imperial Authorities as to 
character of force, pay, transport, etc., 
8033, 8297. 
Second Contingent, raising and organisation 
of, 8058. 
Third Contingent, raising and organisation of, 


A at MGS ebi's: Sore EARS 8082 

Composition 0: ngents, ' s : 

Cost of conttieents, 8257. : 

Dates of sailing of contingents, 8043, 98050, 
8063, 9000, 8087. 
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Contingents—continued. 
Drafts sent out as reinforcements, 8100. 
Equipment, 8040, 8044, 8047, 8067, 8094. 
Arms and Ammunition, 8071. 


Horses, provision, 8019, 8030, 8204, 8218, 8236, » 
8297 


Medical Examination of men, 8182. 
Medical Unit, 8235. 
New South Wales Lancers, 8043, 8195. 
Officers, 8071, 8238. 
Regular Army, Officers who had served in, 
8088. 
Training, previous to war, 8085. 
Pay, 8021, 8033, 8142, 8166. 
Quality of men, and classes from which drawn, 
8188, 8208. 
Riding and horse-mastership, 8301, 8327. 
Strength of, 8030, 8044, 8061, 8065, 8090. 
Total for whole war, 8048, 
Suggestions as to Colonial Contingents made 
in 1899, and replies of Imperial Authori- 
ties thereto, 8019. 
Telegram from Secretary of State for War, 
80335, 8297. 
Transport, 8033, 8062, 8091. 
Federal Parliament, Military Estimates cut down 
by, in 1902, 8255. 

Officers of Regular Army and Reservists, entering 
Colonial Service, position of, 8121, 8276, 8294. 
Regulars, Militia, and Volunteers, existing forces 

of, in Australia, 8273, 8282. 
Scheme for providing Colonial Reserve for Imperial 
Service, 8129, 

Cost per man, estimate of, 8136. 

Horses, provision, 8177. 

Imperial Government. and Commonwealth 
Government, respective rights of, and obliga- 
tions as to expenses, 8259, 8286. 

Number of men available, estimate of, 8176. 

Officers, 8174. 8239. 

Pay, 8137, 8173, 8258, 8263, 8287. 


Selection of officers and men, 8174. 


FRENCH, Lrevrexant-Genzrat, Sir J. Di, K.c.23., 


K.c.M.@., General Officer Commanding First 
Army Corps, Aldershot. (Sce Questions 
17,127-17,447.) 


Services of witness in South Africa, 17,127. 





Reh oe ee 17,129 (page 302), 17,284, 


(See also sub-headings Cavalry and Mounted 
Infantry.) 
Artillery : 
Despatch before infantry in over-sea campaign 
advocated, 17,166. 
Horses and equipment, 17,129 (page 301). 
Machine guns, method of carrying, 17,129 (page 
302). 
Range and quality of guns, 17,129 (page 302), 
17,371. 
Auxiliary Forces, qualities shown during the war 
by, 17,129 (page 300). 
Boers : 
- Number in the field, and mobility of, 17,366. 


Cavalry : 

Arms, 17,129 (page 300), 17,222, 17,230, 17,377. 

Artillery with, question as to, 17,375. 

Despatch before infantry in over-sea expedi- 
tions advocated, 17,129 (page 300), 17,164. 

Equipment, weight of, 17,129 (page 301). 

European warfare of the future, importance of 
cavalry in, 17,240. 

Qualities shown during the war by, 17,129 
(pages 300, 301), 17,205. 


Reserve : 
Organisation and despatch to base over- 
® seas simultaneously with mobilisation 
of regiment, suggestion as to, 17,129 
(page 300). 
Weight of reservists, 17,129 (page 301), 
17,253. 

Transport—light regimental transport, pro- 
vision with cavalry advocated, 17,129 (page 
301), 17,194. 

Training, 17,129 (page 301), 17,236. 


French, Sir J. D. —continued. 


Colonial Forces : 
Ambulance wagons, 17,129 (page 302). 
Australian, 17,379. 

Canadians, quality as to scouting, 17,245. 

Qualities shown during the war by, 17,129 
(pages 300, 3501). 

South African Colonials, 17,259. 

Training as cavalry, question as to, 17,242. 

Engineers : ) 

Mounted engineers with Cavalry Brigades, 

17,129 (page 302), 17,352. 
Farriers, shortage of, 17,129 (page 302). 
Horses : 

Aldershot—provision of horses for Cavalry, 
Dragoons, and Mounted Infantry, 17 335 

Re-organisation of present system, and estab- 
lishment of reserve depéts advocated, 17,312, 
17,325, 17,330. 

Supply, quality, and wastage of, during the 
war, 17,129 (pages 500, 302), 17,178, 17,312. 

Reserve, insufficiency of, 17,129 (page 300), 
17,178, 17,023; 

Veterinary report for month ending 31st May 
1900, 17,129 (page 318), 17,348. 

Manceuvring Areas, provision, 17,439. 
Medical Services, adequacy of, 17,129 (page 302). 
Men: 

Qualities shown during the war by, 17,129 
(pages 500, 301). 

Training, suggestions as to, 17,129 (pages 300, 
501), 17,214, 17,259, 17,262. 

Military Operations: 
Cape Colony and Orange Free State: 
Colesberg, operations at, troops available 
for, 17,129 (page 300), 17,161, 17,170. 
Kimberley Relief Operations and opera- 
tions culminating in the capture of 
Bloemfontein : 
Horses, wastage during, 17,129 (page 
502), 17,186. 
Supplies during, 17,129 (page 302). 
Troops, strength of, 17,129 (pages 300, 
502), 17,177, 17,186. 
Natal : ;, 
Boers opposed to British at Ladysmith, 
numbers in earlier part of campaign, 
17,366. 
Dundee, occupation of, 17,141. 
Lombard’s Kop, retirement of cavalry 
from, 17,150. 
Operations proposed by witness on 27th 
October 1889, 17,130. 
Troops with Sir George White, strength of, 
- adequacy of, views of witness as to, 
17,129 (page 300), 17,130. 
Question as to number which would 
have been necessary to drive Boers 
behind the Biggarsberg, and hold 
them in check, 17,143. 
Orange Free State and raney pe Wap 
~ culminating in capture of Pretoria: 
Horses, peaaaltiss i 17,129 (page 318), 
17,186. 
Supplies during, 17,129 (page 317). 
Troops, strength of, 17,129 (page 300). 
unted Infantry : i 
at Aldershot, peageal mounted infantry camp a6, 
17,339, 17,397. 

Organisation of, question as to, 17,378. 

Qualities shown during the war by, 17,129 
(page 301), 17,171, 17,211, 17,223. 

Training and use of, 17,214, 17,240, 17,398. 
Mounted Rifles, training and use of, 17,220, 17,226. 
Non-commissioned Officers, duties of, 17,129 (page 

301). 
Officers : ; 

Qualities shown during the war by, and sug- 
gestion as to training, 17,129 (page 301) 
17,209, 17,297, 17,391, 17,392. 

Staff Officers: 

Training, selection, and duties of, 17,129 
(page 301), 17,268. 
With witness in South Africa, 17,270. 
Rifles. quality of, 17,129 (pages 300, 302), 
Signallers, mounted, 17,384. 
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lies—Food and Forage: 
SP hauty and quality of, 17,129 (pages 501, 
302), 17,183. we 
meres meat, 7lb. tins, objection to, 17,129 
(page 302), 17,349. 
t: ‘ 
ee sie provision of light regimental trans- 
port for, suggested, 17,129 (page 301), 17,194. 
Ox and mule compared, 17,129 (page 302). 
Regimental and general transport compared, 
17,201. 


Troops in South Africa: 
Strength of, adequacy of at different stages of 
the war, views as to, 17,129 (pages 300, 302), 
17,130, 17,162, 17,170, 17,178, 17,186. 
War Office Organisation : 
Decentralisation as to financial matters and 
discipline, extent of, 17,401. 


Yeomanry : 
Organisation as mounted infantry, question as 
to, 17,227. 


FRIPP, Dr. ALFRED DOWNING, c.v.0., ¢.B., M.8., 
M.B., F.R.C.8. (See Questions 11,813-11,965.) 


Services of witness in South Africa, 11,813. 





Advisory Board, Medical, see sub-heading “War 
Office.” 


Civilian Physicians and Surgeons serving during the 
war, 11,866, 11,874. 
Director-General, improved status of, 11,827, 
Enteric, 11,864, 11,869. 
Hospitals : 
Civil Hospitals, provision of Field Hospitals by, 
in time of peace, views as to, 11,874, 
Regular Military Hospitals : 
Civil population, treating in, views as to, 
11,882. 
Convalescent Camps, advocated, 11,852, 
11,916. 
Improvements and expenditure advocated, 
11,889, 11,949, 
Management of, in South Africa, 11,820. 
Private soldiers, view of as to, 11,882, 
11,912. 
Yeomanry Hospitals: 
Book on, by Lady Howe, 11,956. 
Comparison with Regular Military Hos- 
pitals, 11,820. 
Convalescent Camps, 
11,852. 
Personnel, 11,846, 11,856, 11,869, 11,919. 
Size of, 11,816, 
Royal Army Medical Corps: 
Equipment, 11,860, 11,870. 
Personnel : 
Dental Surgeons and Masseurs advocated, 
11,919. 
Nurses, female, employment of, 11,875, 
11,963. 
Officers : 
Candidates, increase in number of, 
11,935. 
Colonel-in-Command, duties of, purely 
administrative, 11,835, 
Promotions, 11,828, 11,830, 11,909. 
Quality, 11,831, 11,840, 11,899. 
Officers and privates of Regular 
Army, views as to Army Medica] 
Corps, 11,882, 11,899. 
Raising of standard, means advo- 
cated, 11,826, 11,935. 
Reserve : 
Civilians as, views as to, 11,873. 
Quality of existing Reserve, 11,938. 
Status, 11,827, 11,844. 
Training and opportunities for prac- 
tice, 11,827, 11,893, 11,915, 11,930. 
Orderlies 11,846. 


Senee officer, appointment advocated, 
Sanitation, importance of, 11,863, 11 
11,930, i1oee , 11,891, 11,896, 


organisation of, 


INDEX: 


Fripp, Dr Alfred Downing—continued. 


War Office Organisation : 
Advisory Board, Medical : 
Constitution of, 11,824. 
Procedure, form of, 11,924, 11,945. 


. Reforms instituted and proposed by, 
11,826, 11,838, 11,878, 11,891, 11,933, 
11,952. mi 
Director-General, Army Medical Service, status 
of, 11,827. 


GATACRE, Masor-Grenerat Sir W. F., K.0.B., D.8.0. 
Commanded a Force in North-East Cape Colony ; 
Commanded a Force in Southern Orange River 
Colony. (See Questions 16,771-16,917.) 





Army Organisation : 

Efficiency and numbers of the Army, 16,820. 4 

Universal military training of boys of 18 for six 
months, question as to, 16,858. 

Artillery : 
Ammunition : 
Lyddite, effect of, 16,772, 16,835. 
Shrapnel, effeot of, 16,831. 
Range and quality of guns, 16,772, 16,830, 
16,845. 
Boars : 

Ammunition, 16,797. 

Artillery, 16,772, 16,831. 

Entrenchments, 16,772. 

Ruses to mislead enemy’s fire, 16,772, 16,795. 

Shooting, quality as to, 16,772, 16,794. 

Colonial Troops—South African Corps, 16,875. 
Horses : 

Quality of, and wastage in South Africa, 
16,772, 16,824. 

Transport by sea, 16,825, 16,887. 

Infantry Tactics : 
Attack and advance, 16,772, 16,813. . 
Maneeuvring Areas : 

Provision of, 16,772, 16,806, 16,811, 16,846, 
16,890. 

South Africa, suitability of country for train- 
ing purposes, 16,814. 

Men : 
Class from which recruited, 16,818. 
Qualities shown in the war by, 16,772. 
Entrenching and cover, 16,772, 16,806. 
Horsemanship and _ horsemastership, 
16,772, 16,823. 

Intelligence, physique, and morale, 16,772, 
16,807. 

Marching, 16,772, 16,804. 

Shooting, 16,772, 16,794. 

Training, suggestions as to, 16,772, 16,790, 

16,806, 16,811, 16,815. 
Military Operations: 
Reddersberg, 16,843, 16,898. 
Stormberg, 16,779, 16,786, 16,892. 
Militia : 
Quality of, and sugestions as to training, 
16,772, 16,799, 16,808. 
Maneeuvring area, annual change of views 
of witness as to, 16,890. 
Mounted Infantry : 

Importance of mounted infantry, or of 
cavalry working as mounted infantry in 
future warfare, 16,772, 

Organisation, suggestion as to, 16,789, 16,792, 

Troops trained by witness in South Africa, 
16,778, 16,868. 


Non-commissioned Officers : 
Initiative, importance of, and suggestions as 
to training in, 16,772, 16,815, 16,848. 
Officers : : 
Initiative, importance of, and suggestions as to 
training in, 16,815, 16,848. 
Staff Officers : 
Training, 16,842. 
With witness in South Africa, 16,839. 
Reservists, qualities shown during the war by, 
16,809. 
Rifles : ; 
Quality of, and suggestion as to safe button- 
pressing rifle, 16,772, 16,836. 
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Troops with witness in South Africa: 

Colonial troops—South Africa Corps, 16,875. 

Militia, 16,798. 

Mounted infantry, trained by witness and sub- 
sequently transferred to other forces, 16,778, 
L0;868.0-5. °° 

Strength of, inadequacy cf, 16,771, 16,772, 
16,773, 16,866, 16,896. 

Yeomanry, mancuvring areas, advantages of 
changing, 16,890. 
GODLEY, Lirvrenanr-Cotonet A. J., Irish Guards. 
(See Questions 20,021-20,196.) 


Services of witness in South Africa, 20,022, 
Commanding Mounted Infantry of the First 
Army Corps at Aldershot, 20,023. 


——+ 


Arms for Mounted Infantry, 20,028. 
Artillery with Mounted Infantry, 20,021. 
Certificates granted to men, 20,062. 


Colonial Mounted Infantry : 
Horses, 20,141. 
Officers, number of, 20,176. 
Services of witness with, 20,166, 20,170. 
Drafts of Mounted Infantry to supply casualties in 
time of war, 20,121, 20,139. 
Equipment, 20,021, 20,040, 20,178 
Farriers and saddlers, training, 20,021. 
Horses, provision of, for mounted infantry, 20,021, 
20,140, 20,152, 20,180. 
Led horses, disposal of, 20,021. 


Infantry Regiments : 
Complement on war strength, 20,135. : 
Weakening of, during the war, by organisation 
of mounted infantry, 20,124, 20,139. 
Manceuyres, use of Mounted Infantry at, 20,111, 
20,138. 
Manceuvring Areas, provision, 20,021. 


Men, Mounted Infantry: 

Qualities shown during the war by, 20,067, 

20,167. 

Selection, 20,021. 

Training, see that sub-heading.. 

Weight for mounted infantry, 20,046. 
Mobilisation of Mounted Infantry, 20,021, 20,120. 
Non-commissioned officers, number of, 20,185. 


Officers, Mounted Infantry : 

Adjutant, provision of, discussion as to, 20,161. 

Number of, 20,172, 20,181. 

Quality as to horsemastership shown during 

the war by, 20,070. 
Supervision of training of men, 20,068, 20,157. 
Training, see that sub-heading. 
Organisation of Mounted Infantry, various systems 
of, 20,021, 20,098. 
System advocated by witness, 20,104. 
Reservists, Mounted Infantry, 20,021, 20,052, 
20,120, 20,137. 
Strength of Mounted Infantry, 20,021, 20,140. 
Complement of Mounted Infantry regiment, 
20,136. 
Proportion of whole Army, 20,021, 20,114. 
War establishment, 20,021, 20,119, 20,181. 
Training of Officers and Men, 20,021, 20,043, 20,104. 
Cavalry training undesirable for mounted in- 
fantry, 20,029, 20,037. 
Horsemanship, horsemastership, and veterinary 
knowledge, 20,021, 20,051, 20,054, 
20,071. 
Shoeing of horses, 20,079. 
Number of battalions broken up to secure 1,100 
men for training, 20,171. 

Number of men to be trained in 1903, 20,147. 

Period and duration of training, 20,021, 20,043. 

Provisional Handbook published in 1899, 20,089. 

Reservists, see that sub-heading. 

Schools for Training, 20,024, 20,071, 20,092. 
Horses, provision at, 20,144, 20,152. 
Number of men to be trained at in 1903, 

20,147, 20,150. 
Staff of instructors, 20,155. 

Shooting, training in, 20,021, 20,057. 
Mounted men, shooting from saddle, 20,059. 

Uniformity of system advocated, 20,021, 20,084. 

Use of Mounted Infantry in modern warfare, 20,021, 
20,027, 20,041. 
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GRAFF, Mx, STEPHEN J., c.x. 
9781.) 


Assistant Director of Transports, 9519. 


(See Questions 9519- 





Transport (Sea) : \ 
Accommodation of troops, victualling, etc. 
general arrangements as to, 9602, 9678, 9758 
Admiralty : 
Arrangements with, general statement a 
to, 9521. 
Cost of transport charged to Army, 9522. 
Preparations on outbreak of war, 9529, 
9532, 9687. 
Expenditure, authorisation, 9540. 
Notice as to preparations, date of, 
9536. 
Staff of Transport Department, in- 
crease of, 9545. 
Working of system, 9683. 
Cargo not carried by troop transports, 9583. 
City Imperial Volunteers, arrangements as to, 
9684. 
Coaling of vessels, 9562, 9585, 9710. 
Colonial contingents, arrangements as to, 9668, 
9672. 
Demurrage, cost of, 9665, 9707, 9744. 
Detention of ships at the Cape, 9660, 9747. 
Embarkation of troops: 
Date of, 9545. 
Number of troops, horses, and mules to be 
conveyed, 9537, 9540, 9545. 
Engagement of transports from shipowners, 
9540. 
Charges made by owners, 9548, 9697, 9714. 
Foreign countries, vessels with horses, 
mules, and stores from, 9732. 
Period of engagement, 9715. 
Standing engagements impracticable, 9546, 
9693, 9699. 
Fittings for ships, 9548, 9551. 
Cost of refitting ships, estimate of, 9782 
Horse fittings : 
New fittings, purchase of, delay as tu. 
9524, 9534, 9540. 
Regulations as to, 9761. 
Reserve stores of, 9534. 
Freight ships, distinction from store ships ana 
transports, 9644, 9651. 
Hospital ships, number provided, 9536. 
Imperial Yeomanry, arrangements as to, 684. 
India, transport from, 9736. 
Losses, and delays caused by accideuts 
9772, 9781. 
Number, total, of transports, 9552. 
Prisoners, transports used as depéts for, 9772. 
Size and speed of vessels, 9552, 9554, 9562, 
9774. 
Stores, engagements 


freight, 9640. 


9618, 


and sending out on 


GRANT, Lizurenant-Cotonen S. C. N., o.M.G., B.E. 
(See Questions 721-867.) 


Services in Intelligence Division and in South 
Africa, 721, 853. 





Maps in South Africa: 
Cape Colony, 783. : 
Difficulties with regard to mapping, 761, 817, 
865 


General mapping, 808, 860. 
Ladysmith : 
Natal north of, preparation of map, in 
1896, 728, 769, 781, 800, 839, 848. 
Natal south of, 736, 776. 
Orange Free State and Transvaal maps and 
reconnaissance sketches, 755, 821, 836, 840. 
Use of maps in practice, 654. 


GROVE, Masor-Generat Sir COLERIDGE, ¢ 2.2., 
9376-9518. 


Military Secretary from 1895 to 1901, 9376. 
Duties as Military Secretary, 9378. 





Army organisation, need of a principle, 9470, 9505. 
Colonies, employment of officers in, 9457. 

Defence Committee of the Cabinet, 9470, 9482. 
Militia, supply of officers, 9382. 

Mobilisation, working of the scheme, 9467. 
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Grove, Sir Coleridge—continued. Haig, Colonel D.—continued. 


Officers : Boers : 
Appointment of, 9414. Horses, 19,419, 19,428. 
Sega appointments, supply of officers for, Calling: 


Education of candidates for the Army, 9401. 
Promotion, 9418, 9497. 
Reserve of, to serve with Militia, etc., sugges- 
tion as to, 938d. 
Staff Officers : 
Appointments for South Africa, 9438. 
Rotation of Staff and regimental employ- 
ments suggested, 9451. 
Selection of, 9437. 
Training, Staff College system, 9448. 
Supply of officers in relation to the demands of 
the war, 9581. 
Means of supplementing supply, 9382. 


War Office Organisation : 

Centralisation of business, effect on, of questions 
asked in Parliament, 9487. 

Commander-in-Chief, position of, 9470, 9515. 

Comparison of War Office with business institu- 
tions, 9470, 9515. 

Duties of Military Secretary, 9378. 

Secretary of State, position of, 9470, 9487. 


GUBBINS, Cotoner W. L., a.m.s., M.v.o. (See Ques- 


tions 3900-4023. ) 

Assistant Director of the Army Medical Service 
Corps from March, 1895, to December, 1899, 
3900. Service in South Africa, 5001. 





Ambulance wagons, 3957: 

Purchase in open market, views as to, 5885. 
Civilian surgeons, employment: of, 3913. 
Convalescent camps, 3951, 3954, 3956. 
Equipment, medical, 5917. 

Beds, 3943, 3949, 3980. 

Clothing—Pyjamas, 5946. 

Contracts, regulations as to, 5991. 

Departments responsible for supply of, 5992. 

Drugs and medical supplies, 5947. 

Hospital tents, 5946, 3994. 

Revision in 1897, 3962. 

Supplies, general observations as to, 5917, 5926, 

3928, 5943, 3997. 
X Rays, 35979. 
Establishment, basis of and provision for expan- 
sion of, 3927, 3951, 5942. 
Foreign armies, equipment of, 5980. 
Hospitals, additional advocated, 5954. 
Mobilisation, medical, 3937. 
Personnel, medical, 3908. 
Nurses, 3955. 
Officers, training and opportunities for practice, 
4002. 
Orderlies : 
Supply of, 3920, 5963. 
Training, 4019. ape 
Sanitary officer, appoi it; advocated, : 
Strength of eet pall 3932, 3937, 3943, 
5969. 
Preparations for the war (medical), 3907, 3956, 
3969, 3976. 
Supplies (medical), 3947, 3991. 
Food for hospitals, 5951. 
Transport for medical purposes, 3961. 
Hospital trains, 5961. 
Voluntary aid: 
Red Cross Central Committee, 5963. 
St. John’s Brigade, 3924, 5963, 3985. 


HAIG, Cotonzt D., o.B., a.v.c. (See Questions 19,298- 


19,554.) - } 
Services of witness in South Africa, 19,299 


(page 401), 19,300. 





Army Organisation : 
Army Corps system : 
Cavalry, organisation under, 19,561. 
taffs, organisation under, 19,311. 
Sey also Cavalry, Mounted Infantry, and In- 
antry. 
Artillery Tactics, 19,299 (page 403). 
Bloemfontein : 
Delay at, 19,377. 
March on, deficiency in supply of horses dur- 
ing, 19.299 (page 402), 19,374. 


Arms, and use of, in modern warfare, 19,299 
(page 403), 19,468, 19,502, 19,556. ; 
Efficiency of Cavalry impaired in South Africa 
by appropriation of horses for Mounted In- 

fantry, 19,299 (page 402), 19,375, 19,38. 


Organisation : 

Absence of previously to, and in earlier 
stages of the war, 19,299 (page 402), 
19,342. 

Suggestion as to future organisation, and 
provision of a Cavalry Reserve, 19,209 
(page 402). 

(See also sub-headings Men, Officers, etc.) 


Colonial Troops : 
Australian troops. 
Ambulance, 19,533, 19,537. 
Officers, provision, 19,299 (page 4053), 
19,545. 
Medical services, 19,299 (page 403). 
Officers, provision, 19299 (page 403), 19,545. 
Quality as to horsemanship and horsemaster- 
ship, 19,299 (page 403). 
South African Corps: 
Kitchener’s Horse and Roberts’ Horse 
19,299 (page 402), 19,388 
Town Guards, 19,302. 


Diamond Hill, action at, 19,539. 


Engineer Services : 
Mounted Engineers, necessity for, 19,299 
(page 403). 


Equipment—Cavalry : 
Weight of, reduction advocated, 19,299 (pages 
403, 404, 405), 19,445. 
Farriers, deficiency in, 19,299 (pages 402, 403). 
German Cavalry, period of training, 19,486. 
Horses : 
Price of cavalry horses, 19,443. 
Quality of, 19,299 (page 403), 19,460, 19,493. 
Size of cavalry horse, 19,463. 
Supply of, 19,299 (pages 402, 403), 19,567. 
Remounts during rapid cavalry move 
ments, 19,400. 
Led horses with troops, suggestion as 
to, 19,408. 
Wastage of, in South Africa, 19,299 (page 403), 
19,374, 19,406. 


Infantry : 


Expenditure on, importance of, as compared 
with expenditure on other arms, 19,299 (pag 
404). 

Tactics, 19,299 (page 404). 


Kimberley, march on: 
Cavalry, organisation, 19,343. 
Horses, supply and wastage of, 19,374, 19,401, 
,406. 
Manceuvring Areas, provision, 19,481. 
Medical Services, 19,299 (page 403), 19,533. 


Men—Cavalry Division : 
Quality of, 19,299 (page 402). 
Esprit de corps and the territorial system, 
19,299 (page 402), 19,436, 19,549. 
Physique and intelligence, 19,299 (page 
A02), 19,430. 
Training, suggestions as to, 19,299 (page 404), 
19,340, 19,468, 19,481. 
Horsemanship and _ horsemastership. 
19,209 (page 404), 19,488. 
Period necessary, 19,484. 
Scouts, see that sub-heading. 
Shooting, 19,299 (page 404). 
Weight of cavalry man, 19,299 (page 405), 
19,452. 
Men—Infantry, training as Mounted Infantry, 
19,502. 
Mounted Infantry : 
Arms and use of, in modern warfare, 19,299 
(page 402), 19,468, 19,502. 
fifficiency of Cavalry affected by organisation 
of Mounted Infantry in South Africa, 19,299 
(page 402), 19,375, 19,387. 
Quality of, 19,299 (page 402), 19.388. 


ROYAL COMMISSION ON THE WAR IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


Haig, Colonel D.—continuea. 


Non-commissioned Officers : 
Duties of, 19,299 (page 404). 
Sergeant, period taken in reaching efficiency, 
19,491, 


Officers : , 
Staff Officers : 


Organisation : 

Absence of, previously to the war, 
19,299 (page 402), 19,305. 

Suggestion as to organisation in time 
of peace, 19,559, 19,364. 

Selection of his staff by General, views of 
witness as to, 19,299 (pages 402, 404), 
19,315. 

Training, 19,299 ‘page 404), 19,305, 19,321. 

Training of Cavalry Officers, suggestions as to, 
19,299 (pages 404, ™5), 19,334. 

Reservists ; 

Esprit de corps, effect on, of transferring men 
from one regiment to another, 19,299 (page 
402), 19,436. 

Quality, 19,433. 

Weight of Reservists, 19,299 (pages 402, 
405), 19,430. 

Rhodes, Mr. Cecil, and De Beers directors, horses 

provided by, 19,377. 

Rifles, patterns of, 19,476. 

Scouts, organisation and training of, suggestions as 
to, 19,299 (page 405), 19,485, 19,510, 19,519. 
19,519. 

_ Arms and pay, 19,299 (pages 405, 406). 
Signallers’ Corps, formation of, 19,299 (page 402), 
8 ier ; 

upplies of food and forage, 19,299 (page , 

yt ,299 (page 403) 
Transport : 

Light regimental transport with cavalry, pro- 
vision advocated, 19,299 (pages 403, 404), 
19,444, 19456. 

Supplies, transport for, adequacy of, 19,459. 

Troops commanded by witness in South Africa, 

19,299 (pages 401, 402), 19,301. 

War Office Organisation : 

Remount Department, 19,299 (page 403). 

Supply services, 19,299 (page 403). 


HAMILTON, Masor-Genrrat Sir BRUCE, x.c.s. 
(See Questions, 17,448-17,548.) 
Services of witness in South Africa, 17.448. 





Artillery : 
Officers, training, 17,527. 
Range, quality and mobility of guns, 17,537. 
Naval guns, 17,540. 
Boers : 
Artillery, 17,537, 17,544. 
Intelligence, 17,468, 17,469. 
Shooting, 17,477. 


Colonial Troops : 
Horsemanship and horsemastership, 17,466. 
Intelligence, 17,469. 
Engineer Services, 17,532. 
Equipment : 
Boots, 17,462. 
Horses : _ 
Supply, quality of, and wastage in South 
Africa, 17,532. 


Imperial Yeomanry, second contingent : 
Shooting, capacity as to, 17,462. 
Training, 17,483. 

Manceuvring Areas, provision, 17,530. 

Men: 

Quality of, 17,462. 
Entrenching and cover, 17,468. 
Horsemanship and _horsemastership, 
17,466. 
Marching, 17,462. ie tks 
Physique, morale, and intelligence, 17,468. 
Shooting, 17,462, 17,477. 
Training : 
Shooting practice, short ranges near bar- 
racks advocated, 17,473. 


Strength of companies, increase of, pro- 
bable effect of upon training, 17,483. 
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Hannilton, Sir Bruce—continued. 


Mounted Infantry : ; i 
Composition of columns commanded by witness 
in South Africa, 17,459. 
Deficiency in numbers of mounted men with 
Ladysmith Relief Force, 17,453, 17,460. 
Future organisation of, suggestions as to, 
17,532, 17,534. 
Qualities shown during the war by, and sug- 
gestions as to training, 17,466, 17,542, 17,535. 
Non-commissioned Officers : 
Duties of, 17,527. 
Training, schools of instruction, 17,484. 
Officers : 
Promotion, 17,484. 
Qualities, and suggestions as to training, 
17,484, 17,514, 17,527. 
Staff Officers : 
Training and selection of, 17,527. 
With witness in South Africa, 17,528. 
Supply of higher grade officers during the war, 
deficiency of, 17,516. 


Supplies, adequacy of, 17,532. 


Troops in South Africa, strength of, views as to 
adequacy of, 17,453, 17,460. 


HAMILTON, Linutenant-GeneraLt Sir IAN, «.c.3,, 
p.s.0. (See Questions 10,857-10,940 and 
15,839-14-134.) . 

Services in South Africa, 13,840, 13,849, 13,888, 
15,905. 135,923, 15,938, 14,051, 14,057, 14,068. 
Military Secretary at the War Office, 10,853, 

15,848, 





Army Organisation : 
Efficiency and numbers of the Army, 13,941 
(page 107), 15,953, 14,024, 14,075, 14,114. 
Q.M.G. work, see sub-heading Officers—Staff 
Officers. 


Artillery : 


Field Artillery : 

Comparison with Horse Artillery, 13,941 
(page 111), 13,984, 13,986. 

Range of field guns, 13,941 (page 111), 
14,083. 

Qualities shown during war by officers and 
men, and suggestions as to future artillery 
tactics, 15,941 (page 111). 

Boers : 

Attack and pursuit, their absence of vigour in, 
in earlier part of campaign, 13,869, 13,886, 
13,941 (page 109). 

Artillery, range of, 14,084. 

Cavalry : 

Arms, 13,941 (page 110). 

Officers, selection, 13,941 (page 110). 

Qualities, 13,941 (page 110). 

Training, suggestions as to, 13,941 (page 110), 

13,957. C 

South Africa or Canada, training in, sug- 

gested, 13,953, 14,025, 14,032, 14,078. 
City Imperial Volunteers, quality of, 13,904, 13,952 
Colonial Troops, quality of, 13,941 (pages 110, 111), 

14,038, 14,049. 

Commendeering, question as to payments, 14,017. 
Compulsory service, and conscription : 

Esprit de corps, probable effect on, 13,941 (page 
108), 14,073. 

Training, period necessary in event of, 14,100. 

Engineers : 

Qualities shown during the war, duties of 
Engineers, and suggestions as to future or- 
ganisation, 13,941 (page 111). 

Telegraphs, increase of stores of field telegraphs 
advocated, 14,052. 

India: 

Preparation of schemes in, 13,899. 

Staff work, organisation in, 13,936, 14,087. 

Transport, Punjaub Frontier Force, 14,045. 


Manesuvring Areas in South Africa or Canada, 
views as to this suggestion, 15,958, 14,025, 14,032, 
14,078. | 
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Hamilton, Sir Jan--continued. 


Medical services, 13,941 (page 112), 13,990, 14,011, 
14,129. 

Men, qualities shown durirg war by, and sugges- 
tions as to future training, as to neces- 
sity for better selected, trained and educated 
class of soldier, under modern conditions, 
13,941 (pages 107, 108, 109, 112), 13,942, 
13,952, 13,978, 14,095. 

Discipline, 15,941 (page 108). 

Manceuvring Areas, see that sub-heading. 

Military Operations : 

Alternative schemes of action in Natal, absence 
of, 15,888. 

Attack and defence, advantages of, under 
modern conditions, compared, 13,941 (page 
108), 13,945. 

Ladysmith, defence of, 15,941 (page 109). 

Action before Ladysmith, 30th October, 
effect of, 15,863, 13,867 

Section allotted to Witness, 13,853. 

Wagon Hill, attack on, 13,874, 13,947. 

Withdrawal to position behind the Tugela, 
yuestions as to possibility and advisa- 
oility, 13,856. 

Tactics, changes produced by modern condi- 
tions, 13,941 (page 107), 13,942. 

Troops, strength of, see sub-heading Troops. 


Mounted Infantry : 
Command of by witness during the war, 13,842, 
15,845, 13,903. 
Qualities shown during the war, and sugges- 
tions as to future training, equipment and 
use of, 135,881,. 13,903, 13,941 (page 111), 
14,048. 
Officers . 
Cavalry, 13,941 (page 110). 
Education of candidates, 10,893. 
Engineers, 13,941 (page 111). 
Militia and Volunteers, supply of officers for, 
10,883. 

Reserve, suggestion as to, 10,89u. 
Mounted Infantry, 13,941 (page 111). 
Promotions : 

Outside influences, 10,919. 

Procedure as to, 10,876, ‘10.93. 

Reserve of officers, 10,883. 


Staff officers : 
Appointments, 10,925. 


Qualities shown in the war, by, and sugges- 
tions as to training and Staff College, 
13,9352, 14,068, 14,087, 14,104, 14,192 
Quartermaster-General’s work, 13,933, 
14,087, 14,122. 
Services of Witness as chief staff officer 
- to Lord Kitchener, 13,923. 
Ordnance Department, organisation of, views of 
Witness as to, 14,016. 
Pay, increase in, as inducement to recruiting. views 
as to advisability of. 13,941 (page 108), 13,954, 
14,076. 


Preparations for the war: 

Defence, schemes of, previously to the wri, 

13,889. 
Rifle, pattern of, 14,086. 
Supplies: 

Department for, views of Witness as to organi- 
sation of, 14,016. 

During march to Heilbron, 13,911. 

Sarrenders, 13,941 (page 109), 13,972. 
Transport (Land): 

Advantages of regimental as compared witn 
general transport, 13,941 (page 112), 14.008. 
14,045, 14,047, 14,066. 

Department for, views of witness as to organi- 
sation of, 14,016. 

Troops in South Africa, strength of, views of witness 
as to adequacy of, 13,941 (page 109), 13,965. 

Uniforms, distinctions in, effect of on esprit de 
corps, 13,941 (page 110), 13,979. 

War Office Organisation : 

Army Board, 10,864. 

Centralisation of work, excess of, 10,864. 

Military Secretary, duties’ of, 10,858. 

Ordnance Department, 14,016. 

Supplies, department for, views as to organisa- 
tion of, 14,016. 


HARRIS, Vicn-ADMIRAL Sin R., K.c.p. (See Ques- 


tions 18,956-19,095. 
Admiral] in Vommand at the Cape from 1899 tc 
1901, 18,956. 
Admi : 
ae received from, 18,961, 18,997. 
19,042, 19,071. 
Supplies of guns sent out by, adequacy of, 
19,007. 
Transport system, satisfactory working of, 
19,068, 19,092. 


Artillery—Navai Guns: 
Ammunition : : 
Common shell and shrapnel, effectiveness 
of, compared, 17,065. 
Cordite, 19,058, 19,080, 19,082. 
Lyddite, 19,065. i 

Effectiveness of guns and quality of gunnery, 
19,056, 19,079. 

Erosion of old guns, and replacement by new 
guns, 19,057. 

Fuses, 19,064. tn 

List of guns and ammunition supplied to mili- 
tary authorities and Naval Brigade in South 
Africa during the war, 19,014. 

List of small guns and stores sent by witness 
to General Officer Commanding at the Cape, 
18,983. 

Loss of seven-pounder muzzle-loading gun, 
19,015. 

Telescopic sights, 19,067. 

Assistance offered by Naval Authorities, rejection, 
and subsequent request for, 18,978, 18,986. 


Boers : 
Contraband of war, see that sub-heading. 
Preparations for the war, 18,962. 
Prisoners on board transports, 19,016. 


Cape Colony, despatch of Naval Brigade and guns to: 
Cape Town, arrangements for protection of, 
18,995. 
Kimberley Relief Force, 18,99%. 
Stormberg, 18,986. 
Coal supplies for ships during the war, 19,010. 


Contraband of war—Stoppage of food and stores, 
extent of, 19,022. 
Ammunition and artillery, 19,030, 19,086. 
Gold, 19,045. 
“Herzog” and “Bundesrath” cases, 19,044. 


Manceuvring Areas in South Africa, provision of 
transports in event of formation of, 19,048. 


Maputa River, expedition by witness to, previously 
to the war, 18,962, 18,965. 


Marines, increase of, and use for small seaboard ex- 


peditions, views of witness as to this suggestion, 
19,053. 


Men of Naval Brigade: 
Despatch of, to Natal and Cape Colony, 18,986. 
18,995, 19,000, 19,008. 
Reinforemerits from home, 19,009. 
Total number of men landed, 19,013. 
Milner, Sir A., communication with, 18,960, 18,962 
18,965, 18,966, 18,967, 18,996. 
Natal, despatch of naval guns and men to. 
Buller, General, despatch to, 19,006. 
Durban, protection of, 18,995, 19,001. 
Ladysmith, 19,003. 
Effectiveness of guns and gunnery, 19,060. 
Pietermaritzburg, protection of, 19,001, 19,015. 


Preparations for the war—Naval preparations at the 
Cape, 18,959, 19,071. 
Privateers, untrue reports as to, 19,035. 
Ships : : 
Disposition of, at the Cape, on outbreak of the 
war, 18,978. 
Repair of, in preparation for the war, 18,966. 
Strength of force at the Cape during the war. 
18,974. . 
Stores, list of, sent by witness to General Officer 
Commanding at the Cape, 18,983. 
Transport (Sea): 
Control of, by witness, extent of, 19.089, 19,095. 
Detention of ships at the Cape as a military 
necessity, witness not cognisant of, 19 995, 
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Harris, Sir R.—continued. 
Transport (Sea)—continued 


Disembarkations—accumulation of stores at 
Cape Town, 19,069, 19,077. 

Dry dock accommodation in South Africa, 
19,073. 

Losses, delays, and demurrage charges, insigni- 

_ ficance of, 19,093. 

Satisfactory working of system, 19,068, 19,091. 


HARRISON, Generar Sir RICHARD, k.c.B., c.m.a. 
(See Questions 1835-2059. ) 


Inspector-General of Fortifications since 1898, 
1835. 





Boers, preparations by, for war, 1935, 2003. 
Commanding Royal Engineer, duties of, 1849. 
Equipment, Engineer, generally, 1846. 

Classification of, 1853. 

Pontoons, 1856, 1920, 1927, 1950, 1975, 1992 

2000, 2015, 2020, 2040, 2055. 

Officers responsible for, 1846. 

Purchase of, authority for, 1964. 

Railway plant, 1875, 1877, 1887, 1995, 2030. 

Search lights, 1902. 

Supply in the field, 1971. 

Telegraph stores, 1875, 2000. 
Inspector-General of Fortitications Department, 
duties as defined by Orders in Council, 1839. 

Ladysmith, defence of, 2035. 
Maps and surveys of rivers, 1975. 


Personnel : 
Pontoon troops, 1994. 
Steam Road Transport Company, 1903. 
Units sent out, 1904. 
Preparations for the war, 1849, 1930, 2003. 
Expenditure in connection with preparations, 
2040. 
Natal, defence of, 2033. 
Reserve stores, 1869, 1873, 1877, 1891, 1919, 1923, 
1968, 2000. 
War Office Organisation, 1935, 1971, 2014. 
Army Board, 1936. 
Commander-in-Chief’s Committee, 1935. 
Inspector General of Fortifications, duties of, 
1839. 
Railway Army Department, suggested creation 
of, 2051. 


HILDYARD, Masor-Grenzerat Str H. J. T., &.c.B. 
(See Questions 15,965-16,180.) 


Services of witness in South Africa, 15,965, 
16,180. 





Army Organisation : 
Efficiency and numbers of the Army, 16,019. 
Artillery: 
Ammunition, 16,130. 
Cordite, 16,111. 
Lyddite, 15,972 (page 240), 16,109, 16,134. 
Range and pattern of guns, 15,972 (page 240), 
16,103, 16,129. 
Tactics, 15,972 (page 240). 
Auxiliary forces, qualitities shown during the war 
by, 15,972 (page 238). 
Boers: © 
Entrenching : 
Kaffirs employed in, 16,008. 
Tools, 16,004. 
Shooting, quality as to, 15,982. 


Cavalry : 
Arms, equipment, and use of, 15,972 (page 
240), 16,116. 


- Colonial forces : 
South African Corps, 15,972 (page 238), 15,993. 


Engineer Services, adequacy of, 15,972 (page 240). 
Entrenching : 
Kaflirs. employment of, 16,008. 
Tools, 15,972, 16,002. 
(See also sub-headings Boers, and Men, quality 
of.) 
Equipment, 15,972 (page 239). 
é Great coats, difficulties as to, 15.972 (page 239), 
15,987. 
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Hildyard, Sir H. J. T.—continued. 


Horses, qualities of, and wastage in South Africa, 
15,972 (page 239), 15,995. 
Manceuvring areas, provision, 15,977. 
Medical services, adequacy of, 15,972 (page 240). 
Men : ? 
Pay, increase of, possible effect of, on quality 
of men, 16,021, 
Qualities shown in the war, 15,972 (page 238). 
Discipline, 16,017. 
Entrenchments and cover, 15,972 (page 
238), 16,002. 
Horsemanship and horsemastership, 15,972 
(page 238). 
Marching, 15,972 (page 253), 15,986. 
Physique, morale, and intelligence, 15,972 
(page 239), 16,017. 
Shooting, 15,972 (page 238), 15,982. 
Training, 15,972 (page 240), 15,982, 16,007, 
16,019, 16,121. 
Employment in civil duties, effect of, upom 
training, 15,972 (page 239). 
Second Infantry Brigade, training at Alder- 
shot, 15,972 (page 238), 15,973. 


Military operations in Natal: 


Colenso, battle of, loss of guns at, 16,143. 
Willow Grange, action at, 16,180. 


Mounted Infantry, 15,972 (page 240), 16,116. 


Non-commissioned Officers, supply and training of, 
15,972 (page 239), 16,018, 16,032. 
Officers : 

Languages, qualification in, 16,087. 

Promotion of young officers, 16,126. 

Qualities shown during the war by, aud sug- 
gestions as to training, 15,972 (page 236), 
16,025, 16,127, 16,128. 

Staff officers, qualities shown during the war, 
duties, and training—Staff College system, 
etc., 15,972 (page 239), 16,029. 

Railways, control and repair of, 15,972 (page 240). 

Reservists, quality of, 15,972 (page 239). 

Supplies, general observations as to, 15,972 (page 
239). 

Transport (land), 15,972 (page 240). 

Regimenta! and general transport compared, 
16,099. 

Troops in South Africa: 

Quality of troops. (See sub-heading Men.) 

Second Infantry Brigade, composition, strength, 
training, etc., 15,972 (page 238). 


HILLS, Masor FE. H., nu. (See Questions 868-930.) 


Service in Mapping Section of Intelligence 
Division, 868. 





s 
Maps issued to the troops in Natal, 922. 


Survey and mapping work: ae 
Comparison of that done in British possessicns 
with that done in Colonial possessions 
by other Powers, 871, 893. 
Staif engaged in, comparison of, 874, 875. 
Cost of adequate survey in Colonial possessions, 
874, 881, 905. 
Staff suggested, 888, 891, 897. 
With special regard to South Africa, 874. 


HIPPISLEY, Brever-Cotonst R. L., c.B., RB. (See 


Questions 18,722—18,833.) 

Director of Telegraphs throughout the cam- 
paign, 18,722, 18,728. 

Attached to Home District for Telegraph pur- 
poses, and meniber of the Committee on the 
Telegraphic Organisation, 18,775. 





Boers : 
Damage dune to telegraph system by, 18.727. 
Telegraph material found in Transvaal and 
Orange Free State, value of, 18,764. 
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Hippisley, R. L.—continued., 


Cost of telegraphic messages sent during the war, 
18,727, 18,762. | 
Field Cable Lines, 18,727, 18,751. 
Allowance of field cable for an Army Corps, 
18,8351. 
Comparison of cable lines and aerial lines, 
18,805. 
Cost of, per mile, 18,808. 
Extent of in South Africa, 18,727, 18,827, 
18,804. 
Weight of, 18,832. 
(See also sub-heading, Supplies.) 


Financial arrangements, concentration at Bloem- 
fontein and Pretoria, 18,727, 18,788. 


Foreign Telegraph Systems, collection of informa- 
tion as to, advocated, 18,778. 
Headquarters of Director of Telegraphs, 18,726. 
Lines of Communication Telegraphs, 18,727. 
Absence of satisfactory organisation for, be- 

fore the war, and consequent withdrawal of 
men from field telegraph work, 18,727, 
18,737. 

Organisation of telegraphs, present system, and 
suggestions for improvement, 18,'727, 18,769, 
18,787, 18,800. 

Telegraph divisions allotted to Army Corps, 
18,727, 18,737 18,771, 18,800. 
Personnel : 
Officers : 


Assistant-Directors of Telegraphs, ap- 
pointment, 18,727. 

Commanding Officer, Telegraph Battalion, 
suggestion as to appointment and 
duties of, 18,727, 18,770, 18,800. 

Director of Telegraphs, duties of witness 
as, during the war, 18,728, 18,743. 

Divisions, command of, present system, 
18,774. 


Number of officers in South Africa, 18,786. 
Strength of: 


Before the war, 18,732. 
During the war, strength in South Africa, 
18,727, 18,731. 
Drafts, 18,727, 18,736, 18,785. 


Preparations for the war—information as to Tele- 
graph System in South Africa, question as to, 
18,781. 

Railway Companies, wires belonging to, 18,743. 

Spion Kop, question as to whether cable might 
have been laid down, 18,816. 

Statement as to nature of Army telegraphs used 
during the war, number of messages sent, and 
extent of wire laid, 18,727, 18,802, 18,827. 

Supplies, 18,727, 18,791, 18,821. 

Material found in Transvaal and Orange River 
Colony, value of, 18,764. 

Material handed over to ere Governments 
at end of the war, value of, 18,767. 

Purchases in South Africa, 18,727, 18,792. 

Telephones, 18,727, 18,757. 

Blockhouses, provision for, 18.727, 18,761, 
18,795. 


HUNTER. Lisurenant-Genuran Sir ARCHIBALD, 
Lieutenant-General Scottish District, x.c.B., 
D.8.0. (See Questions 14,470-14,687.) 


Services of witness in South Africa, 14,470. 





Army Organisation : 

Efficiency and numbers of the Army, 14,685. 
Artillery : 

Naval guns, 14,656. 

Range and quality of guns, and moving of 

heavy guns, 14,654. 
Motor cars for moving heavy guns, views 

m, of witness as to, 14,676. 

Auxiliary Forces, 
14,570, 14,617, 


Boers : f 


Artillery, use of by, 14,654, 14,659, 14.674 
Shooting, quality as to, 14,588, °°” 


qualities shown during war by, 


Hunter, Sir Archibald—continued. 


Engineer Services, 14,653. 
Maneeuvring Areas, provision of, 14,610. 


Medical Services, 14,653. 
Men : 
Pay: 
Increase in, as inducement to better class 
of men, 14,599, 14,666, 14,680. 
Value of man, payment according to, sug- 
gestion as to, 14,605. 
Qualities shown during the war, 14,567. ; 
Horsemanship and _ horsemastership, 
14,588. 
Intelligence, 14,597. 
Marching, 14,587. 
Physique and morale, 14,594. 
Shooting, 14,583. 
Training, suggestions as to, 14,610. 


Military Operations : 
Mafeking Relief Force, strength and transport, 
14,564. 
Natal, operations in: - . 
Advanced positions, occupation of, views 4s 
to, 14,504. 


Dundee: 

Occupation of, question as to, 14,488, 
14,498, 14,514. 

Retreat from, 14,555. 

Estcourt or other position south of the 
Tugela, question as to concentration at, 
14,526. 

Ladysmith : 

Artillery : 

Naval guns, 14,656 
Range and patterns of guns, 
14,654. 

Fortifications and entrenchments, and 
general scheme of defence, 14,540, 
14,547. 

Maps and reconnaissance sketches, 
difficulty of making before the war, 
owing to political situation, 14,534. 

Selection as a base and _ holding, 
14,488, 14,554, 14,517, 14,531. 

Stores, accumulation at, 14,488, 14,532, 
14,551. 

Wagon Hill and Cesar’s Camp, attack 
on, 14,545. 


‘Lombard’s Kop, battle and retreat, 14.559. 


Troops in Natal: 
Disposition of forces in Natal, 14,488. 
Reasons for decision against with- 
drawing troops from Glencoe, 
14,519, 14,552. 
India, troops from, 14,483. 
Quality of, see men. 
Strength of, adequacy of, for defence. 
of Colony, views as to, 14,504. 


Motor Cars, military use of, views as to, 14,676. 


Non-commissioned Officers, training, suggestion as 
to, 14,616. 
Officers : 
Pay, 14,646. 


Promotions, 14,627, 14,669. 
From the ranks, 14,620. 
Supply of, deficiency in, and suggestions 
for remedying that deficiency, 14,637. 
Training, 14,618. et th 
Horsemastership, training in, 14,592. 
Preparations for the War: 
Defence scheme for Natal, 14,490. 


Transport, 14,649. 


Regimental and general transport, compared, 
14,651. 


Troops in South Africa, strength of, 14,564. 
(See also Military Operations—Natal.) 


—_—_ — ee — 


ROYAL COMMISSION ON THE WAR IN SOUTH AFRICA 


JAMESON, Surczon-Gunerat J., ©.B., formerly 
Director-General of the Army Medical Ser- 
vice. (See Questions 11,472-11,812.) 





Civilian surgeons, 11,526. 
Enteric, 11,713, 11,723, 11,738. 
Equipment : } 
Bacteriological, 11,706, 11,710. 
Disinfectants, 11,812. 
Drugs and medical stores, 11,624, 11,636, 
11,799. 
Instruments, 11,610, 11,731, 11,805. 
Officers responsible for, 11,607. 
Storage and packing of stores, 11,631, 11,7354, 
11,807. 
Establishment, basis of, 11,476. 


Foreign armies, sickness in, 11,549, 11,569, 11,713. | 


Personnel : 
Civilians, employment of, 11,526. 
Nurses, female: 

Appointment, 11,671. 

Duties, training, qualities, ete., 11,649, 
11,671, 11,714, 11,721. 

Reorganisation of nursing service, 11,675. 

Reserve, 11,676. 

Officers, medical : 

Arrangements as to, previous to constitu- 
tion of Army Medical Corps in 1857, 
11,687. 

Promotions, 11,793. 

Quality of, 11,746, 11,750. 

Reserve of, 11,795. 

Age standard during the war, 11,797. 

Status and remuneration, 11,753. 

Supply of, 11,5351. 

Deficiency in, 11,514. 

Number attached to each brigade or 
regiment, 11,689. 

Number, total, fixed in 1888, 11,476, 


11,526. ue 
Training, 11,570, 11,699, 11,738, 11,73, 
11,783. 


Orderlies : 
Arrangements previous to constitution of 
Army Medical Corps in 1857. 11,681. 
Private soldiers as, for home establish- 
ments when depleted by war, 11,523. 
Quality of men, 11,720. 
Supply of, 11,521, 11,534. 
Increase, necessity for, 11,494, 11,661. 
Applications for increase, 11,498. 
Training, 11,647, 11,714, 11,780. 
Sanitary officer, appointment advocated, 
11,703. 
Strength of Personnel : 
At different stages of the war, 11,531, 
11,535, 11,539, 11564. 
Before the war, 11480, 11,500, 11,514. 
Numbers required for an Army Corps, 
11,539. 
Sanitation, 11,728. 
Sick and wounded, percentage of, 11,547, 11,558. 
War Office: 
Advisory Board, Medical, composition of, 
11,744. 
Army Board, applications for expenditure, re- 
ception of, 11,503, 11,632, 11,664. 


AARVIS, Lrevt.-Cotoner A. WESTON, c.M.G., M-V.0. 
(See Questions 7244-7274.) 


Services at home and in South Africa, 7244, 
7249. 





Imperial Yeomanry : 

First Contingent: 
Equipment and stores, 7248. 
Quality of men, 7246. 


Second Contingent: ‘ 
Mixing of county contingents, 7258. 
Raising and organisation of, 7250. — 
Sharpshooters, raising and organisation of, 
7281. 
Age standards, 7255. ; 
3 Elimination of men in South Africa, 


7262. 
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Jarvis, A. Weston—continued. 
Imperial Yeomanry—-continued. 
Second Contingent—continued. 


Officers, selection of, 7251, 7261. 
Quality of men, 7261. 

Service as complete unit, 7257. 
Shooting and riding test, 7255. 
Training, 7260. 


Yeomanry, Home: 
Future organisation, suggestions as to, 7267. 
Horses, provision, 7273. 
Number of Yeomanry regiments, 7271. 
Officers, 7272. 


War Office Organisation : 
Yeomanry Department suggested, 7273. 


JOHNSTON, ava W., A.M.s. (See Questions 4024- 
4068. 


Assistant Director of the Army Medical 
Service until May 31st 1901, 4024; services 
in connection with the war, 4028. 





Mobilisation, medical, 4028, 4039. 
Personnel, medical, 4030, 4044. 
Civilians, proportion of, 4058 
Nurses, 4036, 4066. 
Training of medical officers, 4049. 


KEKEWICH, Mavsor-Genzrat R. G., 
Questions 21,853-22,049.) 
Services of witness 1 South Africa, 21,853, 
21,929. 


c.B (See 





Ammunition pouches and bandoliers, 21,853. 


Boers : 
Artillery, siege of Kimberley, 21,853, 21.909. 


912. 
Fuses, 21,915. 
No serious attack on Kimberley made by, 
21,890, 22,024. 

Shooting, quality as to, 21,853, 21,948. 
Colonial contingents, quality as to shooting, 21,946. 
Horses, supply of, and wastage in South Africa. 

21,853, 22,003. 
Kimberley, Siege of, 21,855, 21,854. 

Artillery, British, 21,855, 21,883, 21,917. 

Range of guns, 21,919. 

Bridge, Orange River, protection of, 21,864. 

Casualties and deaths during: 

Medical officer’s report, 21,853, 21,920. 
Roberts, Lord, despatch by, of 20th March, 
1900, 21,907. 

Medical personnel, 22,045. 

Officer in command previously to appointient 

of Colonel Kekewich, 21,853, 21,856, 21,865. 
Population during the siege, 21,853, 21,909. 
Natives, population of, 21,910. 
Preparations for the siege, secrecy of, 21,853, 
21,857, 21,875, 21,895. 
Rhodes, Mr. Cecil, relations with the military 
authorities. 22,028. 
Scheme of defence, 21,853, 21,858, 21,887. 
Trotter, Colonel, scheme prepared by, 
21,858. 
Supplies during, 21,853, 21,894, 21,900. 
Troops comprising garrison, 21,853, 21,863, 
21,866, 21.871, 22,041. 
Cape Police, 21,866, 21,883. 
Dutch included in, 21,869. 
Statement showing total of officers and 
men on 26th November 1899, 21,853, 
21,882. 
Town Guard, 21,878. 
Maneeuvring Areas, provision, 
21,853, 21,970, 22,021, 22,020. 


importance of, 


Men: 
Esprit de Corps and discipline, importance of, 
21,853, 22,019. 
Pay, increase advocated, 21,853, 21,957. 
Quality : 


Marching, 21,853, 21,954, 21,959. 
Physique, 21,853, 21,955. 
Shooting, 21,853, 21,938, 21,945. 
Training, suggestion as to, 21,853, 21,953, 
21,997, 22,021, 22,026. 
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ed Infantry: 
Fo ospahisatina system advocated, 21,994. 
Training of men as advocated, 21,853, 21,991, 
21,997. 
Non-commissioned Officers for irregular corps, 
21,853. 
Oe eek allas corps, appointmemt of officers of 
regular Army advocated, 21,855, 22,013. 
Pay, junior ranks, increase advocated, 21,853, 
22,018. 
Staff officers, quality of, and value of Staff 
College training, 21,853, 21,965, 22,038. 
Supply of, shortaze in South Africa, 21,853, 
21,974, 22,016. 
Training, 21,964, 21,967, 22,026. 


Supplies : 
Adequacy of 21,853, 21,990. 
Kimberley (See that subheading). 


Troops in South Africa: 
- Kiniberley (See that subheading). 
Western Transvaal, inadequacy of troops for 
operations in, 21,855, 21,932, 21,936, 21,943. 
Yeomanry, Imperial : 
Quality of, 21,946. 


Second contingent: 


Officers, 22,014. 
Quality, 21,853, 21,961. 


KELLY-KENNY, Jarvuv.-GenzraL Str THOMAS, 
K.c.B. (See Questions 4472-4963 and 16,918- 
16,969.) 
Adjutant-General to the Forces since 1901, 
4472. Services in South Africa and else- 
where, 4474. 





Army organisation, 16,927. 
Compulsory service, views as to, 4697, 4700, 
4745, 4785, 4819, 4892, 4953. 
Efficiency and numbers of the Army, 4855. 
Mounted Infantry, importance of in future 
warfare, and suggestions as to provision of 
officers, 16,927. 
Reservists, see that title. 
Auxiliary Forces, qualities shown during the war 
by, 16,923. 
Boers, quality as to entrenching and cover, 16,923. 
Colonial troops, 4754, 4925, 4931. 
Defence Committee of the Cabinet, 4712. 
Engineer services, adequacy of, 16,927. 
Horses, supply and quality of, 4607, 16,927. 
Registration of, 4732, 4947. 
Imperial Yeomanry in South Africa, quality and 
conduct of men, 4665, 4761, 4924. 


Men : 


Drafts sent out in 1902, 4612, 4834. 
Employment of soldiers in non-military duties, 
4563, 4726, 4851, 4956. 
Engineers, 4883. 
Memoranda by Witness as to, in 1898, 4545. 
Pay and other inducements to recruits, 4545, 
4700, 4810, 4877, 4884. 
Personnel of Army in October, 1902, 4620. 
Quality of men, 4559, 4694, 4788, 16,923. 
Supply and quality of recruits, 4543, 4616, 
4720, 4752, 4809, 4882, 4898. 
Training, 4561, 16,924. 
Militia, 4614, 4624, 4637, 4847, 4870, 16,024, 16,937. 
Mobilisation in October 1899, success of, 4594, 4838. 
Mounted Infantry, 16,927. 
Officers : 
Cavalry officers, shortage of, in 1899, 4594. 
Expenses of, 4916. 
Physique of, superiority to that of men, 4737. 
Promotion from the ranks, 4942. 
Reserve, 4781, 16,932. 
Staff officers, qualities and training, 16,924. 
Supply of, 16,927. / 
Training of, 4708, 4774. 


Pay, 4700, 4810, 4822, 4877, ange. 
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Reservists : 


Employment of, 4580, 4833, 4957. 
Proportion allotted to a battalion, 16,946. 
Qualities shown during the war by, 16,940. 
Strength of Reserve at different periods, 4622 
Training, 4730, 16,924, 16,950. 
Supplies, adequacy of, 16,927. — 
Transport, insufficiency of, in earlier stages of the 
campaign, 16,927. 
Troops in South Africa, adequacy of, question as to, 
16,923. 
Volunteers, transport, equipment, and training of 
officers, 4865. 


War Office organisation : 
Adjutant-General’s Department, 4482, 4498. 
4511, 4578, 4713. 
Army Board, 4571, 4641, 4796. aly 
Commander-in-Chief, position of, 4482, 4513, 
4521, 4706, 4719, 4766, 4792, 4902. 
Expenditure, 4518, 4704. 
General organisation, 4535. 
Schemes, initiation and consideration of pro- 
cedure, as to, 16,953. 
Secretary of State: 
Position of, 4520. 
Reference of questions to, 4676, 4710, 4778. 
War Office Council, 4491, 4577, 4803. 


Yeomanry, Home: 
Cost of force, 4651, 4845. 
Organisation, conditions of service, etc., 4652. 
Strength, total, 4844. 
Value of force, views as to, 4665, 4874. 


KITCHENER OF KHARTOUM, Ganzrat Viscount, 
Commander-in-Chief in India, q.c.B., G.C.M.G. 
(See Questions 159-263.) 





Ammunition, and artillery equipment, 186. 

Boers in the field, number of, 256. 

Contracts made in South Africa for supply of food 
and forage,191. 

Food and Forage, 190. 

Horses, sources whence derived, qualities, treat- 
ment, most suitable size, recommendations as ta 
future provisions, 204, 262. 

Maps of South Africa, 160. 

Medical service, 185, 244. 

Men: 

Qualities of, as to general training, shooting, 
marching, horsemanship, entrenchments, 
and cover, 173. 

Supply of, 171. 


Military operations up to the occupation of Pre- 
toria; witness prefers that this head of the 
A i should be dealt with by Lord Roberts, 


Military preparations for the war ; witness not cog- 
nisant of these, 160. 

Number of troops which would have been necessary 
in 1899 to protect British territories in South 
Africa from invasion, 252. 

Officers : 

Colonial, 258. ; 

Higher grades, difficulty of finding sufficient 
number of capable officers in, 174, 249. 

Qualities, and opinion as to training, 174. 

Staff work, training for, 175, 234. 

Supply services: 
Amalgamation suggested, 186. 
No delay by War Office in sending supplies, 239. 


Transport : 
Distinct department, suggestion as to forma- 
tion as, 186. , 


Railways, 219, 226. 
Reorganisation in January 1900; 186, 219. 
Steam road trains and motors, 219. 
Sufficiency of transport, 240, 250. 

War Office Organisation : 
Pay Department, 218. 
Railways, Department for suggested, 219. 
Supply services, amalgamation suggested, 186. 





ROYAL COMMISSION ON THE WAR IN SOUTH AFRICA, 


KNIGHT, Mason WYNDHAM G., o.s.1, D.8.0., 
Deputy-Assistant Adjutant-General for Im- 
perial Yeomanry in South Africa. (See 
Questions 7089-7243.) 

Services at home and in South Africa, 7089. 





Imperial Yeomanry in South Africa: 
First contingent, raising and organisation of, 
7092. 
Age standards, 7108. 
Equipment, 7095. 
Officers, 7163. 
Physique, 7112. 
Quality of men as to shooting, riding, ete., 
7103, 7151. 
Second contingent : 
Documents as to numbers, pay certificates, 
etc., not sent out with force, 1186. 
Elimination of men in South Africa, 7122, 
7238. 
Numbers eliminated, 7123. 
Experience of witness as to force in South 
Africa, 7114. 
Mixing of county contingents, 7159. 


Officers : 

Elimination of, in South Africa, 7163. 
Numbers eliminated, 7163, 7179. 

Number of, 7163. 
Quality of, 7163. 
Selection of, 7163, 7165. 

Quality of men, 7117, 7145, 7211. 
Shooting and riding, quality as to, 

7122. 
Training in South Africa, 7134. 


Third contingent : 
Officers, selection of, 7184. 
Quality of, as to shooting and riding, 7149. 
Casualties in 7th Battalion, 7213. 
Colonial Reserves of Imperial Yeomanry sug- 
gested, 7205, 7215. 
Drafts to maintain Yeomanry not allowed, 7153, 
7206, 
Employment of force in South Africa, 7186. 
Horses, provision of, 7101, 7230. 
Officers, 7195. 
Pay system, 7186. 
Period of service, terms of enlistment as to, 


7223, 
Quality of men, 7213, 7235. 
Yeomanry, Home: 
Future organisation, suggestions as to, 7098, 


7193. 
Officers : 
Appointment of, 7197. 
Registration of those who have served in 
South Africa suggested, 7194. 
Pay system, 7193. 


KNOX, Masor-Genzrat Sir CHARLES, x.c.s. 
Questions 17,549-17,768.) 


Services of witness in South Africa, 17,549, 


(See 





Army Organisation : ; 
Strength of regiments at present time, 17,691. 
(See also sub-headings Cavalry and Mounted 
Infantry.) 
Army Service orps: 
Strengthening of corps, necessity for, 17,635. 
Artillery : 
Horses for, increased number advocated, 17,617. 
Personnel, quality ~f, 17,616. 
Horsemastership, 17,599. 
Range, classes, and quality of guns, 17,643. 
Boers: — 
Mobility, 17,564, 17,585. 
Orange Free State Boers, rejoining com- 
mandoes after surrender, 17,557. 
Shooting, quality as to, 17,572, 17,582, 17,747. 
Cavalry : 
Arms and use of, 17,580. 
Equipment, lightening advocated, 17,612. 
Officers, quality of, as to horsemastership, 
17,599. 
72¢. 
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Colonial Troops serving under witness in South 
Africa, 17,586. 
Quality of, 17,590, 17,681, 17,708, 17,729. 
Compulsory Universal Military ‘l'raining for period 
of six months, question as to, 17,724. 
Engineer Services, 17,640. 
Entrenching Tools, carrying in carts advocated, 
17,648, 17,651. 


Equipment : 


Lightening of, and carrying portions of, in com- 
pany carts advocated, 17,646, 


Horses : 
Quality, supply, and wastage of, in South Africa, 
17,633. 


d 
Imperial Yeomanry serving under witness in Soute 
Africa, 17,586. 
Quality of, 17,587, 17,715. 
Second contingent, 17,588. 

Intelligence Corps to be attached to each column, 
suggestion as to organisation of, 17,658, 17,665, 
17,745. 

Manouvring. Areas, provision, 17,607. 

Maps, 17,664. 

Medical Services, 17,640, 17,766. 


Men: 
Qualities shown in the war by, 17,616, 17,710. 
Cover, 17,622. 
Horsemanship and horsemastership, 17,578. 
Initiative, individuality, and intelligence, 
17,574, 17,619. 
Marching, 17,564, 17,565. 
Shooting, 17,572, 17,747. 
Training : 
Employment in civilian duties, effect of, on 
training, 17,695. 
Period required for infantry, 17,718. 
Suggestions as to, 17,579, 17,596, 17,597, 
17,656. 
Militia : 
Quality of, 17,716. 
Mounted Infantry : 


Arms, training, and future organisation of, 
suggestions as to, 17,579, 17,580, 17,596, 
17,669. 

Deficiency in numbers of mounted men during 
the war, 17,560. 

India, training of native troops, 17,677. 

Organisation during the war, 17,576. 

Qualities shown during the war, 17,574, 17,578. 

Training on Salisbury Plain, new regulations, 
17,675. 

Non-commissioned Officers, duties and supply of. 
17,703, 17,763. 


Officers : 


Adjutant, duties of, 17,764. 
ay responsibilities and clerical work, relief: 
from advocated, 17,703, 17,762. 
Quality, and suggestions as to training, 17,599, 
17,602, 17,623. 
Staff officers : 
Quality, duties, and training of, 17,625, 
17,751. 
With witness in South Africa, 17,630. 
Reservists : 


Employment in civilian duties in barracks, 
suggestion as to, 17,699. 
Qualities shown during the war by, 17,566, 
17,710. 
Rifles, quality of, 17,645. 
Scouting : 
Organisation of special corps for scouting, 
question as to, 17,615, 17,735. 
Training, suggestions as to, 17,610. 
Troops: 
Casualties in 6th Division, .17,567, 17,569. 
Colonial troops, see that sub-heading. 
Composition of forces serving with witness in 
South Africa, 17,549. 


Strength of, adequacy of, views of witness as 
to, 17,557. 


4U 
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KNOX, Sm RALPH H., k,c.B. (See Questions 1122- 
142! 


9. ; 
Ree Under-Secretary of State for War 
till January 1901, 1122. 
Ammunition, 1329, 1332, 1389. 
Artillery, 1254, 1341, 1385. 
Documents, telegrams and despatches, 1284, 1315. 
Intelligence Department, memoranda submitted by, 
1334, 1342,, 1374. 
yadysmith, stores at, 1354, 1366. 
Mobilisation, expenditure in connection with, 1210, 
1228, 1398. 
Ordnance Factories, control of 1133, 1160, 1394. 
Preparations for the war, 1210, 1231, 1265, 1316, 
1327. 
Transport (s2a), 1381. 
Treasury, relations with War Office and method of 
discussing demands for expenditure, 1412. 
War Office Organisation, 1124, 1318. 
Army Board, 1139, 1147, 1170, 
1281. 
Buildings of War Office, 1259, 1427. 
Changes under Order in Council of, 1888, 1129; 
Order in Council of, 1895, 1135; Order in 
Council of, 1899, 1160. 


1209, 1234, 


Commander-in-chief, position of, 1130, 13801, 
1409. 

Mobilisation Committee, 1162, 1210, 1401. 

Secretary of State, position of, 1131, 1136, 
1208, 1294, 1307. 

Selections of heads of departments, 1424. 

War Office Council, 1139, 1151, 1189, 1209, 


1244. 


LAKE, Coronet P. H. N. (See Questions 1065-1121.) 
Assistant Quartermaster-General, Mobilisation 
Division, 1065. 
Mobilisation : 
Auxiliary Forces, 1082. 
Colonial troops, 1086, 1129. 
General scheme of mobilisation, 
1105. 
Steps taken to mobilise for the war in South 
Africa, 1094, 1103. 
Working in practice on occasion of the war, 
1070. 
Transport, sea, arrangements as to, 1103. 


1089, 1099, 


War Office organisation : 
Army Board, 1110. 
Mobilisation Division, strength of staff, 1087. 


LAMBTON, Rear-ApmMiraL THE HON. HEDWORTH, 
C.V.0., ©.B., A.D.c., Commanded Naval Brigade 
in Ladysmith during the Siege. (See Questions 
19,096-19, 144.) 

Boers : 
Artillery, effectiveness of, and moral effect 
upon, besieged in Ladysmith, 19,102, 19,123. 
White Flag, use of, 19,113, 19,127. 
Bulwana, decision of Sir George White not to 
occupy, 19,138. 
Hunter, Sir Archibald, 
19,124. 


Ladysmith: 
Arrival of Naval Brigade at Ladysmith during 
battle of Lombard’s Kop, 19,098. 


Artillery : 


19,117, 19,122, 19,123 


Naval Guns: 
Ammunition, 19,130. 
Cordite, effect of atmospheric con- 
ditions on, 19,119, 19,128. 
Supply of, and regulations as to 
amount to be expended, 19,113 
Effectiveness of guos, and quality of 
gunnery, 19,112. 


Hunter, Sir “A., comments on, 
193124. ,f 

i Opinion of correspondents, 19,122, 
19,126. 


Number, classes, and range cf guns, 
- 19,099, 19,111. 


INDEX: 


Lambton, The Hon. Hedworth. 
Ladysmith—continued. 
Artillery—continued. 
Royal Artillery guns: 
Effectiveness of, and quality of gun- 
nery, 19,125, 19,134. 
Cavalry, retention of, policy of, 19,138. 
Men of Naval Brigade: 
Composition of brivade, 19,140. 
Qualities, 19,134. 
Strength of force, 19,099. 
Officers of Naval Brigade: 
Engineer, officers, services rendered by, 
19,135. 
Number of, 19,099. 
Position of Naval Brigade with regard to 
military garrison, 19,117. 
Qualities, 19,134. 
~ Training of, 19,138. 
Selection and defence of Ladysmith by Sir G. 
White, 19,138. 
Troops in, morale after battle of Lombard’s 
Kop, 19,101. 
Preparations before the war, for landing of Naval 
detachments, 19,097. 
Principle of landing a Naval Brigade for Military 
Service, views of witness as to, 19,136. 
Stormberg, despatch of naval men and guns to, 
19,097, 19,140. 
White, Sir George, 19,098, 19,102, 19,103, 19,113, 
19,117, 19,123, 19,138. 


LANSDOWNE, Tue Ricut Hon. THE MARQUIS OF, K.G., 


P.C., G.C.S.I., G.C.M.G., G.C.L.B., Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs. (See Questions 
21,073-21,590. 
Secretary of State for War from 1895 to 1900, 
21,073. 
Army Organisation : 
Army Corps: 

Expenditure incidental to calling out an 
Army Corps, or portion of an Army 
Corps, provision for, 21,343. 

Stanhope, Mr., minute of, 21,419, 21,423. 

Compulsory universal military training, ques- 
tion as to, 21,539. 

Expeditionary forces, organisation of, 21,341. 

Linked battalions, system of, 21,313. 

Militia, calling out of, Act of 1898 as to, 21,341. 

Reserves : 

Calling out of, powers as to desirable, 
21,341, 21,379. 

Value of, proved by experiences of the 
war, 21,334. - 

Short Service System : 

Opposition to introduction of, 21,505. 

Value of, as proved by experiences of the 
war, 21,334. 

Strenzth and efficiency of the Army: 

Steps taken to increase, between 1895 and 
1899, 21,505. 

Wolseley, Lord, proposals by : 

Minute of 22nd February 1896, and 
minutes by Lord Lansdowne of 10th 
July and 5th December 1896, 
21,305, 21,306, 21,307. 

Minute of 3rd November 1897, and 
minutes by Lord Lansdowne of 12th 
November, 2nd December, and 15th 
December, 21,311. 

Minute of 7th January 1899, 21,320. 

Troops in South Africa, see sub-headings Pre- 
parations for the War and Troops. 
Artillery : 
Increase of field artillery and provision ot quick- 
firing guns, 21,505. 
Reserves of ; 

Facilities for making on emergency any 
type of guns, question whether preferable 
to holding large reserves of guns, 21,590. 

(See also Supplies, reserves of.) 
Auxiliary Forces: 
Imperial Yeomany, see that sub-heading. 
Scheme for raising, formulation of, desirability 
of, 21,553. 
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Lansdowne, le Right Hon. The Marquis of—continued, 


Barracks, provision of, difficulties as to, 21,523. 


Boers: 

Agents in England and on the Continent, 
21,196. 

Fighting value of, under-estimate of, 21,108, 
21,347. 

Military preparations by, 21,079, 21,104, 21,198, 
21,215, 21,291, 21,356, 21,564, 21,565. 

Numbers in the field, variations in estimates 
of, 21,104. 

Orange Free State Boers, attitude of, and its 
effect on British military preparations, 
21,118, 21,122, 21,201. : 


Buller, Sir R.: 


Disposition of troops in South Africa, non- 
interference by Government as to, 21,255. 
Mobilisation, minute of 6th July 1899 as to, 

21,158. ; 

Preparations for the war, sce that sub-heading. 

Staff officers, appointment of, 21,252. 

Warren, Sir C., appointment of, 21,253, 21,259. 
Butler, Sir William, resignation of, 21,264. 
Colonial Office, correspondence with War Office as 

to Boer military preparations, 21,289, 21,290. 
Colonial Troops, decision of Government as to 
mounted men, in early stages of the war, 21,137. 

Contracts, system of, 21,537. 
South Africa, contracts made in, 21,540. 


Documents handed in by Witness : 


Army Organisation—Proposals for increase of 
strength and efficiency of the Army: 
Minutes of 10th July and 5th December. 
1896, 21,305, 21,306. 
Minutes of 12th November 2nd Decem- 
ber, and 15th December 1897, 21,311. 

Mobilisation, Minute of 12th August 1899, as 
to, 21,147, 21,207. 

Supplies.—Reserves of Armament and Military 
stores, Minutes of 21st May and 4th October, 
1900, as to, 21,280, 21,415. 

Troops for South Africa, strength of: 


Letters to Lord Wolseley of 20th and 27th 


August 1899, 21,201. - 
Minute of 3rd October 1899, 21,111. 
War Office Reorganisation, Minutes of 31st 
October, 1895, and 8th May 1899, 21,425. 
- Equipment—Clothing : 
Khaki serge substituted for khaki drill, 21,455. 
Imperial Yeomanry im South Africa : 
Quality of 1st and 2nd Contingents, 21,556. 
Value of the force, 21,551. 
War Office, relations with, 21,543. 
India* : 
Schemes of military operations in, 21,242. 
Supplies, reserves of, 21,280, 21,404. 
Troops from, for service in South Africa, 21,161, 
21,163, 21,201, 21,207. 
Wolseley, Lord, minute of August 24th 
1899 as to, 21,163. 


Intelligence Department: 

Expenditure, 21,350, 21,358. é 

Information as to Boer military preparations, 
21,079, 21,119, 21,215, 21,289. 

Cabinet, date at which information was 
_ laid before, question as to, 21,100. 
Commander-in-Chief cognisant of, 21,389. 
Fighting value of Boers, under-estimate of, 
21,247. ‘ 
Ladysmith, selection of, as a station, 21.265. 
Maps, preparation of, difficulties as to, in South 
Africa, 21,360. 
Mobilisation : 
Period which would probably elapse between 
mobilisation of the Field Force and con- 
centration in South Africa: 
Minute by Lord Lansdowne of 12th August 
1899 as to, 21,147. 
Minute by Sir R. Buller of 6th July 1899 
as to, 21,158. Bie als 
Statutory regulations as to mobilisation of an 
Army Corps, 21,378. é 

Working of in practice on occasion of the war, 
minute by Lord Wolseley of 13th January 
1900, 21,208 
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Lansdowne, The Right Hon. The Marquis of—continued 


Officers : 
Staff officers with Sir R. Buller; ‘selection of, 
21,252. 
Warren, Sir Charles, appointment of, 21,253, 
21,259. 


Urdnance Factories—Buildings, store rooms, etc., 
inadequacy of, 21,280. 


Pay, increase of, and abolition of stoppages, 21,322, 
21,507. 


Preparations for the War: , 
Buller, Sir R.: 


Interviews with Lord Lansdowne before 
the war, 21,076, 21,121, 21,124, 21,139. 
Minutes of 5th September 1899 to Lord 
Salisbury and to Lord Wolseley, 21,202. 

21,210, 21,249. 
Opportunities of expressing his views as to 
the campaign before it began, and of 
acquiring knowledge of political situa-- 
tion, 21,202, 21,234, 21,247, 21,406. 


Consultations between Secretary of State, Com- 
mander-in-Chief, Heads of Departments, and 
Sir R. Buller as to, 21,076, 21,387. 

Defence, local schemes of, in South Africa, 
21,266. 


Expenditure : 


Date of authorisation of, 21,223, 21,300. 
Estimate of, in minute of 12th August 1899, 
21,147, 21,150. 
Suggestion as to reserve fund for prepara- 
tions, 21,573, 21,534. 
Jameson Raid : 


Effect of, in making preparations difficult, 
21,352, 21,354, 21,363. 
Question as to whether adequate prepara- 

tions should not have been commenced 
immediately after the Raid, 21,215. 

Mobilisation, see that sub-heading. 

Plan of Campaign—No formal plan drawn up 
in the War Office, 21,234. 

Political situation in relation to preparations, 
21,148, 21,156, 21,159, 21,179, 21,210, 21,223, 
21,300, 21,351, 21,368. 

Relations between Military and the Government 
in period before the war, 21,207. 

Responsibility for non-preparation, question as 
to, 21,417. 

Supplies : 

Importance of preparations, as to, 21,147. 


Wolseley, Lord, minute of 1st September 
as to, 21,202. 
Transport (Land): 
Contract for purchase of mules, cancelling 
of, 21,210. 
Importance of preparations as to, 21,147, 
21,150, 21,204. 
Transport (Sea): 
Horse-fittings for ships, intimation from 
Admiralty as to, 21,147. 


Troops for South Africa: 
Before the war, increase of garrison in 
South Africa between 1896 and out- 
break of the war, 21,099, 21,161, 
21,163, 21,289, 21,594. 


Buller, Sir R. : 

Minutes of 6th July and 5th 
September, 1899, 21,113, 21,167, 
21,199. 

Minute of 12th August, 21,207. 

Estimates of numbers necessary, 
21,204, 21,212. 


Lansdowne, Lord: 

Letters of 20th and 27th August, 
1899, to Lord Wolseley, 21,201. 

Minutes of 12th August, 1899, 
21,207. 

No joint representation as to neces- 
sity for increase of garrison made 
to Secretary of State by his military 
advisers between 189f and 1899, 
21,387. 
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7.00. - INDEX: 


Lansdowne, The Right Hon. The Marquis of continued, 
treparations for the War—continued 
Troops for South Africa—continued. 
Before the war, etc.—continued. 
Wolseley, Lord : 
Minute of 22nd February, 1896, 
21,221, 21,289, 
Minute of 12th August, 1899, 
21,207. 
Minute of 17th August, 1899, 
21,165, 21,167, 21,200. 
Minute of 5th September, 1899, 
21,207. 
Minute of 13th January, 1900, 
21,208. 
No proposals made by, between 
Minute of 22nd February, 
1896, and Minute of June, 1899, 
21,289, 21,388 
Field Force for South Africa: 
Composition of Force, Minute by 
Lord Wolseley of 8th June, 1899, 
21,132. 
Estimates of 
21,108. 
Butler, Sir W., estimate given in 
letter of 10th May, 1899, 21,129. 
Wood, Sir Evelyn, estimate by, 
Bi Lay. 
Lansdowne, Lord: 
Minute of 3rd October, 1899, 
21,111. 
Minute of 13th September, 1899, 
21,113. 


Wolseley, Lord: . 

Minute of 8th June, 1899, 21,108. 
21,111, 21,118, \ 21,132, 21,179, 
21,180, 21,254, 21,289. 

Minute of 7th July, 1899, 21,118, 
21,199. 

Minute of 13th January, 1900, 
21,208, 21,210. 


Reserves, see Army Organisation. 


strength mecessary, 


Supplies, reserves of : 

Brackenbury, Sir H., representation as to de- 
ficiencies in 1899, 21,280, 21,325, 21,396, 
21,408. 

Expenditure, inadequacy of, in years preced- 
ing the war, 21,325. 

Lansdowne, Lord, memorandum of May 2lst, 


1900, 21,280. 

Mowatt Committee, recommendations, 21,280, 
21,288. 

Wolseley, Lord, Minute of 4th Octoker, 1900, 
21,415. 


Treasury : 
Mowatt Committee, recommendations of, atti- 
tude of Treasury with regard to, 21,280. 
War Office, relations with, 21,510. 


Troops in South Africa: 

Disposition of, non-interference by Govern- 
ment with General-in-Command, 21,255. 

Mounted men, decision of the Government as 
to, 21,134. 

Preparations for the war, See that sub- 
heading. 

Reinforcements offered to and declined by Sir 
R. Buller in November 1899, 21,124. 


War Office Organisation : 


Adjutant-General : 
Abolition of Adjutant-General’s meetings, 
21,471. 
Position» and duties of, 21,396, 21,409, 
21,427, 21,439, 21,488, 21,582. 


Army Board: 
Constitution and duties of, 21,308, 21,406, 
21,407, 21,410, 21,436, 21.459. 
Board created in 1895, 21,471. 
_ Board created in 1899, 21,488 
Director-General of Army Medical Depart- 
ment, question whether he should nvt 
have been a member of the Army Board, 
oes. J 
uggestions as to future utility of, 21 
21,495, 21,529. ee 
Value of consultative Boards, views of 
witness as to, 21,502. 


Lansdowne, I'he Right Hon. The Marquis of---continued. 
War Office Organisation—continued. 
Commander-in-Chief, position of, 21,076 
21,396, 21,402, 21,406, 21,414, 21,424, 
21,427, 21,442, 21,488, 21,501, 21,576. 

Cabinet, suggestions that Commander-in- 
Chief should be a member of, or shoula 
have entry to, views of witness as tu 
these suggestions, 21,443, 21,561, 21,587. 

Certificate, annual, as to equipment and 
fitness of the Army, views of witmess as 
to this suggestion, 21,446, 21,572, 

Minutes by Lord Lansdowne of 31st Octo 
ber 1895, and of 8th May 1899, as to, 
21,425. 

Non-political character, importance of pre- 
servation of, 21,567. 3 

Constitution of War Office under Order in 
Council of 1895, 21,076, 21,427, 21,440, 
21,471. 

Minutes by Lord Lansdowne of 31st Octo- 
ber 1895, and of 8th May 1899, as to, 
21,425. 

Dawkins Committee, 
21,481. 
Expenditure: 

Demands for Military expenditure, method 
of dealing with, 21,510, 21,559. 

Suggestion as to reserve fund for prepara- 
tions, 21,375, 21,534. 

Treasury, relations with War Office, 21,510, 
21,523. 

Fleads of Departments, position of, and respon- 
sibility of, Minutes by Lord Lansdowne of 
31st October, 1895, and of May 8th, 1899, as 
to, 21,425. 


Intelligence Department: 

Director-General of Military Intelligence, 
position of, 21,077. 

Mobilisation Committee, 21,488. 
Ordnance Department: 

Commander-in-Chief and heads of depart- 
ments—facilities for knowing state of 
ordnance supplies, question as to, 
21,396, 21,408. 

Director-General of Ordnance, position of, 
21,400, 21,412. 

Quartermaster-General, position and duties of, 
21,396, 21,411, 21,488, 21,582. 
Secretary of State, position of, 21,428, 21,451, 
21,476, 21,513. 

Direct communication between Secretary 
of State and heads of departments, 
21,466. 

Minute by Lord Lansdowne of 3Slst 
October, 1895, and of 8th May, 1899, as 
to, 21,4285. 

Under-Secretary of State, position of, 21,466. 
War Office Council : 

Constitution and duties of, 21,474, 21,490, 
21,530. 

Value of Consultative Boards, views of 
witness as to, 21,502. 

Wolseley, Lord: : 

Army Organisation, sce that title, subheading 
Strength and Efficiency of the Army. 

Mobilisation, working of, in practice on occa- 
sion of the war, Minute of 135th January, 
1900, as to, 21,208. 5 

Preparations for the war, see that title, sub- 
heading Troops. 

Supplies, reserves of, Minute of 4th October, 
1900, as to, 21,415. 


recommendations of, 


LOVAT, Mazon, THz Lorp, C.B., B-8.0., Commanding 
"  Lovat’s Scouts in South Africa. (See Ques- 


tions 20,630-20,774.) 7 
Services of witness in South Africa, 20,631. 





Army Organisation : sna 
Regiments of scouts, organisation of, advo- 


cated, 20,664, 20,673, 20,771. 
Artillery, use of telescopes with, importance of, 
20,646. 
Boers, use of Zeiss glasses, 20,647. 
Equipment, unsuitable, waste of money in, 20,730. 
Horses, provision, waste of money alleged, 20,751. 
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Lovat, The Lord—continued. 


Imperial Yeomanry—Home : 
Officers : 
Increase in numbers and in pay advocated, 
20,695, 20,703. 
Present amount of pay and grant, 
20,708. 
Regular Army, provision of certain num- 
ber of officers from, views of witness as 
to, 20,698. 
Imperial Yeomanry in South Africa: 
Officers, quality and selection of, lst and 2nd 
contingents, 20,682. 
Pay: 
Committee, Lord Scarborough’s, 20,743, 
20,749. 
Defects in system, 20,737. 
Lovat’s Scouts for service in South Africa, raising 
and organisation of, 20,631, 20,635. 
Equipment, 20,639, 20,761. 
Arms—rifle and bayonet, 20,640. 
Clothing and boots, 20,711. 
Telescopes, grant for, 20,638, 20,758. 
Grant from Government, 20,762. 
Horses, 20,668. 
Officers, selection, 20,688, 20,691. 
Pay system, difficulties owing to non-appoint- 
ment of paymaster, 20,740, 20,746. 
Services in South Africa, 20,631, 20,635. 
Sources from which drawn, and class of men, 
20,633, 20,765. 
Strength of, 20,694. 
Lovat’s Scouts—present organisation, 20,652. 
Organisation as Yeomanry to act as a unit, 


20,662. 


Sources from which drawn, and class of men, 


20,678. 
Strength, 20,653. 
Telescopes, use of, 20,654. 
Training of men, 20,655, 20,672. 
Weight of men, 20,670. 
Telescopes : 
Quality of Government telescopes, 20,758. 
Use of, in modern warfare, importance of, 
20,645. : 
Training in use of, period of, 20,647. 
(See also sub-headings Lovat’s Scouts.) 
Transport, Land : 
Native leaders and drivers of oxen, excessive 
pay, views of witness as to, 20,716. 


LUCAS, Ccaronst ALFRED G., o.3., m.v.o., Late 
Deputy Adjutant-General of Imperial Yeo- 
manry. (See Questions 6451-6672 and 13,016- 
13,042.) 





Committee on Remounts, 135,016, 15,021, 13,029. 
Document handed in by Witness: Notes with re- 
gard to Reports dealing with Remounts, 13,016. 


Horses : 

Hungarian, purchase of, by Imperial Yeomanry 

during the war, 13,021. 

Original purchases for Imperial Yeomanry, 
6479. 

Prices paid for, 15,021. 

Registration of, by Yeomanry Adjutants, sug- 
gestion as to, 13,018, 13,032. 

Remounis taken over by War Office, 6479. 

Suggestions, general, as to future supply, 6640. 

Supply of, through Yeomanry agencies, during 
the war, suggestion as to, 13,019, 13,040. 


imperial Yeomanry : 
First contingent, raising and organisation of, 
in 1900, 6451, 6477. 
Casualties in, 6568. 
Quality of, 6514, 6577. 
Strength of, total, 6491, 6503. 
Second contingent, raising and organisation of, 
in 1901, 6518, 6526. 
Numbers eliminated in South Africa, 6550 ; 
and invalided, 6566. 
Quality of, 6541, 6574. 
Training in South Africa, 6530. 
Third contingent, raising and organisation of, 
September 1901 ; 6627. 
Qualitv of, 6632. 
Clothing, 6659. 
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Lucas, Alfred G.—continued. 


Imperial Yeomanry—continued. 
Drafts to maintain contingents not aliowed, 
6503, 6582. 
Equipment, 6497, 6520. 
Horses, see that tetle. 
Officers, selection of, 6627. 
Pay, 6615. 
System in the field, suggestions as to, 
6641. 


War Office Organisation : 
Department for Auxiliary Forces, suggested, 
6635. 


Yeomanry, Home: 
Classes from which recruited, 6647. 
Future organisation, suggestions as to, 6634, 
6640, 6644. 


MACBEAN, Lizurenant-Cotonzet FORBES, c.s., Com- 
manding 1st Battalion of the Gordon High- 
landers. (See Questions 19,555-19,734.) 


Services of witness in South Africa, 19,556. 





Ammunition : 
Supply and quality of, 19,557, 19,676. 
Boers : 
Foreign Legion, qualities as to shooting and 
cover, 19,593. 
Shooting, quality as to, 19,593. 
Disease in South Africa : 
Deaths from, in ist Battalion Gordon High- 
landers, 19,557. 
Enteric, prevention, 19,677. 
Equipment : 
Ammunition pouches and bandoliers, 19,557, 
19,668. 
Clothing, supply and pattern of, 19,587, 19,601. 
Great-coat, abolition of, and substitution of 
cape and “British warm” coat advocated, 
19,557, 19,604. 
Issue of necessaries on payment during active 
service, 19,557, 19,627. 
Free issue subsequently to January 1902 
on certain conditions, 19,640, 19,661. 
Kilt, retention advocated, 19,557, 19,685. 
Mess tins, 19,557. 


Shoes : 
Allowance of, and issue of additional 
supplies on payment, 19,635. 
Quality of, 19,557, 19,615. 
Water bottles, 19,557. 
Waterproof sheets, 19,557. 


Manceuvring Areas, provision of, necessity for, 
19,557, 19,581, 19,699. 
Glasgow, country round, 19,714. 
South Africa, provision in, views of witness 
as to this suggestion, 19,728, 19,733. 


Men: 

Class and countries from which recruite‘, 
19,569, 19,573. 

Employment in civilian duties, arrangement, 
as to in 1st Battalion Gordon Highlanders, 
19,710. 

Quality of, 19,557, 19,563. 

Entrenching and cover, 19,557, 19,565. 
Eyesight, 19,557, 19,587. 

Intelligence, 19,557. 

Marching, 19,684. 

Kilt, effect of on, 19,557, 19,685. 
Physique and morale, 19,557. 
Shooting, 19,591. 

Training, 19,557, 19,581, 19,690, 19,714. 

Period necessary, 19,571. 


Non-commissioned Officers : 
Colour-sergeant, duties of, 19,697. 
Quality of, 19,557. 
Officers : 
Pay responsibilities, 19,694, 19,709. 
Quality of, as to initiative, and suggestions as 
to training, 19,688. 
Pay System : 
In the field, 19,694. 
Regimental paymaster, appointment cf views 
of witness as to this suggestion, 19 6S& 
19,769. 
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Macbean, Lieutenant-Colonel Forbes —continued. MAJOR, Mr. ALFRED. (See Questions 6296-6450.) 


Reservists with witness in South Africa: 

Number of, 19,559. 

Quality of, 19,564. 

Rifle, quality of, 19,557, 19,599. 
Sighting, 19,600. : 

Sanitation of camps and water, 19,677. 
Supplies of food and forage: 

Adequacy of generally, but deficiency as to salt 
and tea, 19,557, 19,670. 

Transport, Regimental and General compared, 
19,699. 
Troops commanded by witness—lst Battalion 
Gordon Highlanders : 

Division of battalion between Glasgow and 
Aberdeen, 19,708, 19,725. 

India, Malta, and Egypt, battalion stationed 
in, at different periods, 19,557, 19,707, 
19,731. 

Services in South Africa, 19,555, 19,557, 
19,558. 

Strength of at present date, 19,707. 

(See also subheadings, Men, Reservists, etc.) 


MACKINNON, Masor-Genurat W. H., ¢.v.0., ©.B. 


(See Questions 7361-7586.) 
Appointment of witness, date of, 7455. 





City Imperial Volunteers, raising and organisation 
of, 7564. 
Ambulance, 7407. 
Arms, artillery, and ammunition, 7473, 7479, 
7570, 7586. 
Artificers, deficiency of, 7446, 7566. 
Civilian workmen to help with guns, admission 
of, 7486, 7564. / 
Classes from which recruited, 7413, 7420, 7545. 
Cooks, insufficiency of, 7443, 7522. 
Complete regiment raising, as, advantage of, 
7409. 
Composition of regiment, artillery, mounted 
infantry, and infantry, 7392. 
Date of leaving England, 7390. 
Date of return, 7406, 7492. 
Drill, previous experience of men as to, 7487. 
Equipment, 7382, 7408, 7473. 
Boots, quality of, 7383, 7476, 7549, 7581. 
Horses, provision of, 7401, 7407, 7496. 
Cost of, 7499. 
Quality of horses, 7534. 


Married men: 
Enlistment of, 7376, 7438, 7442. 
Pay allotment, 7440. 
Medical tests, 7577. 
Non-commissioned officers, 7423, 7455, 7464, 
7537. 
Quality of, 7540. 
Officers, 7394, 7423, 7460. 
Quality of, 7471, 7540. 
Pay: 
Allotments, 7440, 7520. 
Amount of, 7560. 
Difficulties as to paying in the field, 7576. 
Period of service, terms of enlistment as to, 
7489. 
Quality of men, 7377, 7394, 7558, 7578. 
Marching, quality as to, 7542. 
Riding and horse-mastership, quality as 
to, 7500, 7530. 
Sanction of Commander-in-Chief for raising of 
regiment, 7566. 
Strength, total, 7391. 
Transport, provision, 7407. 


War Department : 
Assistance and encouragement from, 7473. 
Preference of C.I.V:s for dealing with Civil 
Authorities, 7430, 7517, 7532. 
Work of regiment in South Africa, 7399, 7404. 
Volunteers, future organisation of, suggestions as 
to, 7410. 
Artificers, reserve of, 7446. 
Complete regiments and Service Companies, 
advantages compared, 7409, 7415, 7503, 7555. 
Equipment, 7436. | 
Married men, enlistment #f, 7438. 
Officers and staff, appointment, 7423, 7431, 
7457, 7510. 
Scheme for summoning Volunteers in future 
emergency, desirability of. 7423, 7457. 


Director of Army Contracts, 6296. Duties of 
office, 6298. 
Contracts : 
Decentralisation of, question as to, 6379. 
Director of Contracts, contracts made by, 
during war, 6502. 
Meat contracts, 6347, 6413. 
Representation of the Contract Department at 
seat of war, question of, 6403. 
Staff of Department, insufficiency during war, 6312. 
Supplies : . 
Increase of purchases from the trade during 
the war, 6322. 
Medical stores, how bought, 6444. ‘ 
Ordnance stores, extent of purchases in South 
Africa, 6391. 
Sources of supplies, 6341. 
Tinned meat, 6329. 


MARSHALL, Sir G. H., x.c.B., R.4., Commanding 


Royal Artillery, lst Army Corps, Aldershot. 
(See Questions 18,491-18,619.) 


General Officer Commanding the Royal Artillery in 


South Africa, 18,491. 





Ammunition: 
Committee at Pretoria—Reports of Artillery 
Officers as to effectiveness of various kinds 
of ammunition, 18,536. 


Common shell and shrapnel: 
Effectiveness of, compared, 18,524, 
Reasons for abolition of common shell, 
18,533, 18,545. 
Cordite, 18,616. 
Distribution in the field : 
Difficulties arising from different classes 
of guns in South Africa, 18,510. 
System adopted in South Africa, 18,512. 
Expenditure of, in South Africa, statement as 
to, 18,517. 
Lyddite, 18,510. 
Supplies, adequacy of, 18,512, 18,517. 
Weight of projectile of 4:7 guns, 18,569. 


Boers, use of artillery by: 
Captured British guns, 18,494, 18,612. 
Ammunition for, manufacture of, 18,496. 
Classes, number, range, and effectiveness of 
guns, 18,493, 18,517, 18,522, 18,549, 18,562. 
Tactics, 18,523, 18596. 
Classes, number, range, and effectiveness of guns, 
18,493. 
Advantages of heavy guns not recognised before 
the war, 18,567. 
Future armament, proposals as to, 18,508, 
18,556, 18,613. 
Heavy battery guns, 18,510, 18,559. 
Horse Artillery, effectiveness of, 18,497, 18,519. 
Abolition of Horse Artillery, and substi- 
tution of mobile field artillery gun, views 
of witness as to this suggestion, 18,506. 
Howitzers, 18,510, 18,551, 18,560. 
Limit of range of guns used in South Africa, 
18,612. 
Limitation of varieties of patterns advocated, 
and use of same patterns for Home, India, 
and the Colonies, 18,510. 
Naval guns, 18,510, 18,562, 18,564. 
Pom-poms, 18,504, 18,517, 18,521. 
Committee for introduction of new armament for 
Horse and Field Artillery, 18,508, 18,556. 
Despatch at early date of Field and Horse Artil- 
lery in event of war, importance of, 18,617. 
Equipment : 
Quality and supply of, 18,512. 
Saddlery and harness, 18,571. 
Krosion of field guns, 18,614. 
Yield-firing at home, difficulties as to ranges, 
18,600. 


Foreign nations—Artillery : 
Adoption of heavy gun, question as to, 18,597 
France, 18,493. 
Germany, 18,493. 18,517, 18,600. 
Fuses, range of, 18.612. 
Horses, supply, quality, and wastage in South 
Africa, 18,594, 18,617. 
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Marshall, Sir G. H.—continued. 
India: 

Heavy guns, use of in, 18,567. 

Patterns of guns, uniformity with those used at 
home and in the Colonies, advocated, 
18,510. 

Militia Reserve, suggestion as to, 18,591, 

Number of guns in a battery, 18,598. . 

Organisation of Artillery, recent changes; British 
and German systems compared, 18,600. 

Paardeberg, Artillery fire at, 18,531. 


Personnel, Artillery: 
Australian battery, 18,571, 18,581. 
Canadian batteries, 18,571. 
Training of officers at Royal Military Col- 
lege, 18,577. 
Drafts to South Africa, supply and quality of, 
18,586. 
Men: 
Quality of, and classes trom which drawn, 
18,571, 18,595. 
Training, promotion, 
18,586, 18,600. 
New Zealand battery, 18,571. 
Officers : 
Quality, training, promotions, and pro- 
spects of, 18,571, 18,573, 18,589, 
18,595, 18,600. 
Reserve of, inadequacy of, and suggestion 
as to future provision, 18,589. 
Statement as to personnel employed ja South 
Africa from 1899 to 1902, 18,571. 
Supplies, adequacy of, 18,512, 18,517, 18,594, 
18,617. 
Tactics, Artillery, 18,524, 18,596. 
Objects of Artillery fire, 18,529, 18,553. 
Traction Engines, use of proposed, 18,563. 


and _— prospects, 


MARZIALS, “Mr. ? FRANK T., c.s. (See Questions 
7797-8016. 
Accountant - General, War Office, 7797 - 8016; 
position of, 7800, 7867. 
Army Board: 
Composition of, 7809. 
Estimates submitted to, 7805, 7834, 7978. 
Value of, 7835. 


Contracts : 
Director of Contracts, relation to Accountant- 


General, 7880. 
South Africa, contracts in, 7995. 


Expenditure: 
Duty of Accountant-General in connection 
with annual estimates, 7804, 7815, 7938, 
7967. 
Mowatt Committee’s scheme, 7842, 7893. 
Proposals for expenditure by military depart- 
ments: 
Method of dealing with, 7802. 
Years preceding the war, 7841, 7903, 7991. 


Intelligence Department: 
Increase of staff, proposals for, 7871, 7986. 


‘Pay system: 
Accounts, keeping: 
At base, suggestions as to, 7920. 
In field, difficulties of, 7917. 
Regimental Paymaster, question as to, 7930. 
Reservists, pay of, 7916. 


Stores: 
Clothing, 7902. 
Guns and ammunition, 7896. 


Harness, 7899. 
In hand on 31 March, 1899; 7890. 


In December, 1899; 7893. 
Supply accounting : 
Form of accounts at War Office, 7950. 
Purchases in South Africa, 7922. 
Treasury, relations with War Office, 7821, 7858, 
7862, 7883, 7942, 7972. 


METHUEN, Lirut-GeneRAL, THE LORD, G.C.B., C.M.0., 


K.C.V.0., O.M.G., General Officer Commanding 
First Division. (See Questions 14,135-14,469. 


Services of witness in South Africa, 14,139. 





Army Organisation : 
Mounted Infantry, arms and use of, 14,359, 
14,424 14,443. 
Numbers and efficiency of the Army, 14,370. 
Territorial system, suggestion that it should be 
more extended to officers, 14,275. 
Artillery: 
Batteries with witness in South Africa, 14,159, 
14,183. 
Range ana clavses of guns, 14,339, 14,384. 
Equipment, reduction of weight advocated, 
14,384. 
Lyddite shells, effect of, 14,341. 
Men, quality of, 14,242. 
Classes from which drawn, 14,358. 
Horsemastership, 14,217. e 
Officers, quality and training, 14,285. | 
Boers, shooting by, 14,451. 


Cavalry under witness in attempt to relieve Kim- 
berley, 14,159, 14,170, 14,182, 14,184. 
Horsemanship ana lorsemastership, 14,216, 
14,221. 


Colonial Forces: 
Canadians not attached to force commanded by 
witness, 14,346. 


Quality of men: 
Entrenching and cover, 14,223. 
aa Horsemanship and horsemastership, 14,217, 
14,219. 
Intelligence and initiative, 14,242. 
Shooting, 14,208. 
Engineers: 
Natives, employment of, in South Africa, 14,335. 
Quality and classes from which drawn, 14,242, 
14,335, 14,356. 
German Army, training of officers in, 14,268, 14,292. 


Horses : 
Artillery, class of horses used in, 14,362. 
Quality of, 14,320. 
Wastage, 14,137, 14,162. 
Imperial Yeomanry : 
Officers, provision, suggestion as to, 14,276. 
Period of service in South Africa, 14,233. 
Quality, 14,237, 14,351. 
Horsemanship and horsemastership, 14,217. 
Intelligence and initiative, 14,242. 
Physique, 13,233. 
Second Contingent, 14,205, 14,352. 
Shooting and riding, 14,204. 
Value in first Yeomanry of County connection 
and esprit de corps, 14,242. 


Manceuvring Areas, suggestion as to, 14,366. 


Maps and Reconnaissance Sketches, 14,376. 
Jeppe’s maps, 14,453. 
Modder River, map of, 14,376, 14,425. 
Medical Services: 
Ambulance wagons, tonga carts, etc., 14387, 


14,454, 
Organisation and personnel, 14,326, 14,3386. 
wien: 
Quality of : 
Entrenching and cover, 14,223. 
Horsemanship and Horsemasters'1ip, 14,216, 
14,359. ; 
Intelligence and initiative, 14,242. 
Marching, 14,208. 
Physique, 14,228. 
Shooting, 14,188. 
Tracking and reconnaissance, 14354. 
Training : 
Employment in civilian duties, effect of on 
training, 14,249. 
Period of, 14,267. 
Shooting, training in, 14191, 14,410. 
Short service system, effect of on, 14,266. 
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Methuen, Lord—continued. 


Military Operations : 
Belmont, action at, 14,161. 
Graspan, action at, 14,147. 
Kimberley, advance on, 14,139. 
Instructions to witness, 14,147, 14,498. 
Magersfontein, reasons for attacking Boers 
at, 14,169, 14,380. 
Medical organisation during, 14.326. 
Modder River, action at, 14,355, 14,376. 
Transport during, 14,147, 14,430. 
Troops, strength and composition of, 14,139, 
14,159, 14,182. 
Militia : 
Officers, 14,275, 14,280, 14,441. 
Quality of men: 
Marching, 14,210, 14,442. 
Physique, 14,228, 14,442. 
Shooting, 14,199. 
Training, 14,203. 
Mounted Infantry, arms and use of, 14,330, 14,424, 
14,443. 


Officers : 
Qualities shown by, and suggestions as to train- 
ing, 14,247, 14,268, 14,285, 14,363. 


Reports and reconnaissance, quality as to, 
14,285. 


Staff Officers : 
Selection, 14,290, 14,373. 
Training, 14,285, 14,419. 
Q.M.G. work, 14,305. 
Reservists, qualities shown during the war by, 
14,456. 
Rhodesian Police, quality of, 14,237. 
Rifles, quality of, 14,343. 
Supplies of food and ammunition, adequacy cf, 
14,512, 14,513. 
Of forage, 14,162. 


‘Lransport : 


Attached to witness in South Africa, 14,147, 
14,175, 14,430. 

Regimental and general transport, comparison 
of, 14,322. 


Troops: 
Disposition of in South Africa in November 
1899, 14,139. 
Quality of, see sub-heading Men. 
Strength and composition of, 14,139, 14,159, 
14,182, 14,185. 


Volunteers: 


Officers, selection of, 14,398, 14,403. 
Quality of men, 14,237, 14,391. 
Marching, 14,210, 14,240. 
Shooting, 14,394, 
Training, suggestions as to, 14,371, 14,391, 
097. 
New Regulations, effect of, on training, 
14,399, 14,461. 
Pay, in consideration of increased training 
and efficiency, views as to, 14,407. 14.461. 


MORGAN, Lirvr.-Cotoner H. G., 0.3., p.s.0., Director 
of Supplies, Natal Field Force; Director of 
Supplies, South Africa. (See Questions 
18,520-18,490.) 


Services of witness in South Africa, 18,320, 
18,3350. 
Army Service Corps: 
Auxiliary branches, formation advocated, 
18,329. 
Personnel, increase advocated, 18,329, 18,425. 
Canteens—field canteens, provision in South 


Africa, 18,432. 

Uaptured stock, stealing of by South African 
Colonials, and suggestion of special organisation 
to take charge of, 18,444. 

Detective Department in the field, 18,467. 

Disembarkation of stores at Cape Town, delay as 
to, 18,423. 


India, Supply, and Transport Services, organisa- 
tion, 18,488. 
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Morgan H. G. —continued. 


Railways, transport of supplies, 18,420. 


Rations : 
Newspaper correspondents, difficulties as to, - 
18,477. f 
Troops, Rations for, quantity and quality, and 
suggestions as to nature of, 18,398, 


Supplies : 

Accounts, simplification advocated: organisa- 
tion of central clearing house in South 
Africa, 18,473. 

Adequacy of, 18,329, 18,419. 

Amalgamation of Services uf Supply and Trans- 
port in the field advocated, 18,481. 

Contracts—Meat, 18,347. 

Captured stock, terms as to, 18,375. 

Cold storage companies, 18,349. 

Failure or delay in, no serious instance of 
18,329. 

Quality of meat supplied, 18,390. 

Dundee, supplies in. before the war, 18,337. 

Ladysmith, supplies in, 18,329, 18,333, 18,345. 


Preparation for the war: 


Contracts based on number of troops in 
Natal, 18,330. 

Date of instructions to prepare for larger 
number of troops, 18,333. 

Purchase of in South Africa, 18,345. 

Quality of, 18,329, 18,390. 

Requisitioning, difficulties as to, in South 
Africa, and suggestions for future organisa- 
tion, 18,450, . 

Tinned meat—size of tins, 18,405. 

Unskilled labourers for handling supplies, 

provision advocated, 18,454. 
Natives, employment in South Africa, 
18,455. 

Vegetables, milk, and eggs, production of on 
lines of communication, and arrangements 
as to farms, 18,458. 


MORTIMER, Cotoser W. H., c.n. 
18,834-18,955.) 

Chief Paymaster to forces under General 

Buller in Natal, and subsequently Chief 

Paymaster for the whole of South Africa, 

18,835. : 


Duties as Chief Paymaster. 18.842. 


(See Questions 





Accounts : 
Defects of present system and suggestions for 
improvements, 18,840. 
(See also sub-heading Financial Control.) 


Army Pay Corps: 
Strength of before the war, supply during the 
war, and suggestions for future provi- 
sion, 18,837, 18,838, 18,933. 
‘Pay and other inducements, suggestion 
as to, 18,939. 


Army Pay Department: 
Duties of, 18,921. 
Strength of staff before and during the war, 
18,837, 18,933. 
Training of officers, 18,924. ; 

Army Service Corps, Pay Corps Section, sugges- 
tion as to, 18,838. 

Colour-Sergeant, duties of, 18,888. 

Financial Control and Audit of Accounts in the 
field, suggestion as to appointment of Chief 
Paymaster to act as Financial Adviser on Head- 
quarters Staff, 18,838, 18,921, 18,931, 18,941. 

India : 

Financial control, system of, 18,945. 

Imperial Yeomanry : 

Clerks enlisted for Pay Office, 18,837. 
Difficulties as to pay, 18,837. 
System as to pay adopted, 18,840. 

Militia : 

Increase of duties of Pay Department on call- 
ing out of, 18,838. 14 
Pay Department clerks, provision, 18,839. 
Navy : 
Pay system in, 18,877, 18,915. 
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Officers : 

Relief from Pay responsibilities, view of wit- 
ness as to, 18,840, 18,876, 18,882, 18,911, 
18,950. 

Pay in Home District : 

System of, 18,848, 18,892. 

Pay in the Field: 

Allotments of pay to families and relatives, 
difticulties as to, 18,841. 

Butler, Sir William, scheme proposed by, 
18,840. 

Committee of the War Office, recommendations 
as to, 18,840, 18,908. 

System adopted in South Africa, 18,842, 
18,844, 18,850, 18,865. 

(See also sub-headings Financial Control, Regi- 
mental Paymaster, etc.) 

Regimental Paymaster, appointment of, views as 
to this suggestion, 18,862, 8,864, 18,900, 18,913, 
18,947. 

Reserve: 

Pay Department clerks, suggestion as to, 
18,839. 

Signing of pay-sheets, 18,952. 

South African corps, pay system, 18,837, 18,917, 
18,950. 


MURRAY, Lievr.-Coronenr ARCHIBALD J., D.8.0., 


Assistant Adjutant-General First Division 
and First Brigade, Aldershot. (See Questions 
17,769-17,851.) 

Services of witness in South Africa, 17,769. 





Army Organisation : 
Non-operation of the peace organisation in the 
field, 17,812, 17,817. 


Army Service Corps, efficiency of, 17,816. 
Artillery : 
Ammunition : 
Common shell and shrapnel, 17,822. 
Organisation of ammunition columns, 
17,816, 17,817, 17,818. 
Canadian guns, 17,848. 
Tactics, 17,816, 17,821. 
Engineer services, efficiency of, 17,816. 
Infantry tactics, 17,816, 17,821. 
Intelligence : 
Dundee, staff at, 17,778. 
Ladysmith, staff at, 17,788. 
Officers : 
Attached to every General in command of 
a column, importance of, 17,808. 
Staff of Intelligence Department, increase 
of, and provision for expansion in time 
of war advocated, 17,810. 
Training, views as to, 17,799. 
Medical services, efficiency, 17,816, 17,819. 
Men: 
Quality, as to intelligence, 17,834. 
Training, 17,816, 17,839. 
Mounted infantry, use of, 17,816, 17,823. 
Officers : 
Quality of, and suggestions as to training, 
17,816, 17,830, 17,849. 
Staff Officers : 
Quality, selection, and training of, 17,824, 
17,836, 17,844. 
Reservists, qualities shown during the war by, 
17,837. 


NICHOLSON, Lrevr.-Grnerat Sir W. G., K.c.B., R.E., 


Director-General of Mobilisation and Mili- 
tary Intelligence. (See Questions 1-158, 264- 
457, and 18,133-18,319.) 

Director-General of Mobilisation and Military 
Intelligence since 1st May 1901, 1. 

Military Secretary to Field-Marshal Command- 
ing in Chief from 14th January to 21st 
February, 1900, and subsequently Director 
of Transport in South Africa, 18,134. 

Statements submitted by witness from the De- 
partments of the Adjutant-General, Quarter- 
master-General, Inspector-General of Fortifi- 
eations, Director-General of Ordnance, 20 
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Army Organisation : 
Army Corps: 


Movement of units, responsibility for, 
18,220. 

Under scheme of 1901, 18,245, 18,249, 
18,310. 

Compulsory Militia service, suggestion as to, 
18,254, 18,272. J 

Compulsory universal military training, views 
as to, 18,256, 18,264, 18,272, 18,506. 

General Staff, division of duties by Regulations 
of 1889 and 1895, and under organisation of _ 
1901, 18,189, 18,210. 

Objects of military organisation as laid down 
in Mr. Stanhope’s Memorandum of Ist June 
1891, 18,245, 18,247. 

Strength which is, and should be, available 
for foreign service, views of witness as to, 
18,245, 18,249, 18,271, 18,292, 18,303. 

System before the war, 18,245, 18,246. 


Army Service Corps: 
Officers of, in charge of transport, 18,169. 


Auxiliary Forces : 
Militia, see that sub-heading. 


Scheme for organisation of: 


Formation by War Office of a scheme based 
on experiences of the war, question as 
to, 18,277. 

Sugges.ion by witness as to organisation, 
equipment, and training in peace time, 
18,245, 18,294. 

Use of, in event of war with first-rate 
European Power, question as to, 18,294, 
18,303. 

Defence Committee of the Cabinet, 119, 435, 18,286, 
18,295, 18,317. 

Defence schemes, 358. 

Documents relating to the war, 63, 84, 158, 265, 503, 
346, 430, 449. 

Equipment, Entrenching tools, etc., transport for 
carrying, 18,313. 

Field Intelligence Staff in South Africa, 335, 373. 


India : 


Commissary-General-in-Chief, duties of, 18,206. 
Intelligence Department, 18,296. 
Movement of troops, responsibility for 18,222. 
Quartermaster-General, department of, 18,189, 
18,206. 
Transport systems, 18,141, 18,145. 
Committee on, 18,174. 
Maps of South Africa, difficulties with regard to, 
152. 


Militia : 
Compulsory Militia service, suggestions as to, 
18,254, 18,272. 
Foreign service, making liable for, views as to, 


18,258, 18,267. 
Officers, 18,263. 


Officers—Staff Officers : 
Training and duties of, 18,189. 


Transport (Land): 

Assistant Adjutant-General for Transport, 
appointment in South Africa, 18,166. 

Director of Transport in South Africa, appoint- 
ment of witness as, 18,134. 

Entrenching tools, equipment, etc., transport 
for, 18,313. 

Non-commissioned officers, 18,183. 


Officers : 
Provision, future organisation as to, 18,170, 
18,172, 18,177, 18,180. 
Qualities shown by, during the war, 18,169. 
Regimental and general transport, advantages 
of, compared, 18,140. 
Reorganisation under Lord Roberts, 18,138. 
System adopted in later stages of the war, 
18,165. 
War Office organisation in relation to trans- 
port, 18,167, 18,171. 
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Nicholson, Sir W. G.—continned. 


Var Office Organisation : 

: Adjutant Geni) position of, 18,189, 18,197, 
Army Board, 11, 58, 60, 78, 95, 104, 285. 
Commander-in-Chief, position of, 18,189, 

18,197, 18,199, 18,228. 3 
Constitution of War Office, general changes 
effected under Order in Council 4th Novem- 
ber, 1901, 6, 77. 
Intelligence Division : 
Creation in 1873, 18,189. 
Duties of, 540, 556, 565, 569, 382, 399, 438. 
Comparison with duties of Genera! 
aoa. in Germany and France, 366, 
ere of staff, proposals for, 276, 289, 325, 

Officers of, how selected, 396. 

Present staff, 318, 389, 441. 

Section of the Intelligence Division, 311. 

Joint Military and Naval Defence Committee, 

268. 

Mobilisation and Intelligence Department : 

Amalgamation of the two departments 
Order in Council, 4th November, 1901, 

Position and duties of Department, 18,194, 
18,279. 

Staff, increase of, necessity for, 18,286. 
2107. 

Amount allotted to, in Estimates (1903), 
18,288, 18,296. 

Mobilisation Division : 

Commander-in-Chief’s position with regard 
to, previously to Order in Council, 4th 
November, 1901, 405. 

Dutes of 344, 387, 4iz. 

Increase of staff proposed, 417. 

Present staff, 409. 

Ordnance Committee, 285. 
Quartermaster-General’s Department: 

Position and duties of, 18,172, 18,189, 
18,190, 18,223, 18,228. 

Secretary of State, position of, 18,231. 
Troops, movement of, department responsible 
for, 18,189, 18,194, 18,201, 18,211. 

Army Corps, movements of units, 18,220. 

War Office Council, constitution and duties of, 
14, 47, 59, 61, 82, 87, 95, 114, 265. 
Witnesses, suggestions as to, 26, 72, 93, 126, 151. 


NOBLE, Srr ANDREW, Barv., x.c.3., Chairman of 
the Armstrong Company. (See Questions 
20,828-20,904. ) 





Ammunition : 
Comanon shell, 20,864, 20.889. 
Composition of various explosives, 20,875. 
Cordite, 20,888. 
Effectiveness of different kinds of ammunition, 
20,864, 20,876. 
Lyddite : 
Composition of, 20,875. . 
Detonation of, use of a fulminate pro- 
hihited, 20,864, 20,872, 20,876. 
Shrapnel, 20,864, 20,857, 20,889. 
Supplies of: . 
Condition as to, on outbreak of the war, 
20,835. 


Elswick firm : 
Power of production, 20,857. 
Supplies by, during the war, 20,835. 


Artillery : 
Elswick Battery, 20,847, 20,885. 20,892. 
Range and weight of guns, 20,852. 
Naval guns, 20,871, 20,882. 
7°5 guns, 20,893. 
Range of guns, effect of atmosphere upon, 
20,895. 
Supply of : 
Arrangements with Elswick Company, 
20,846, 20,849, 20,861, 20,898. 
Power of production of field and heavy 
guns by Elswick Company, statement as 
to, 20,856. 
aoe higee exhaustion of, 20,835. 
mall arms, manufactu i 
eee he re of, by Elswick 
Velocity cf guns, 20,900. 
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Noble, Sir Andrew—continued 


Bvuers—Artillery : 
Purchase ot, 20,829. ; 
Range, weight, and mobility of Lonz Toms, 
20,854, 20,855. 
Germany, reserve fund for military expenditure, 
20,832. 
Preparations for war: ; 
Expenditure in connection with, reserve funa 
for, suggestion as to, 20,832, 20,840. 
Representations made to War Office as to pur- 
chases of artillery by Boers, 20,829. 
Rifles, range of, 20,903. 
Ships—-Battleships, cruisers, torpedo boats, etc.. 
powers of production of Elswick firm, £0,85/.  - 


O’GRADY-HALY, Masor-Generat R. H., ©.B., 0.8.0. 
(See Questions 8343-8597.) 
Command of Dominion Forces from July 1900 
to July 1902, 8344, 8451. 





Arms, ammunition and artillery: 
Manufacture in Canada, 8449, 8503, 8585. 
Rifles, Government contract for, 8507. 
Reserves of, 8597. 
War Office, provision by, 8585. ; 
Coal supply for navy from Canada, question as to, 
8579. 

Compulsory service in Canada, enforcement of 
Militia Act advocated, 8435, 8439. ps 
Contingents, Canadian, for service in South Africa, 
8343, 8348. by 
First contingent, raising and organisation of. 

8348 


Second contingent (Canadian Mounted Rifles. 
First Regiment), raising anid organisa- 
ticn of, 8376. : 

Strathcona’s Horse, raising and organisation 

of, 8390, 8399. 

African Constabulary, 
organisation of, 8401. c 
Third contingent (Canadian Mounted Rifles, 

2nd Regiment), raising and organisation 
of, 8411. 
fourth contingent, raising of, 8417. 


South raising and 


Acceptance by home authorities of offers uf 
contingents, 8348. 

Casualties, 8563, 8581, 8399, 8406, 8411. 

Dates of sailing, 8357, 8380, 8399, 8402, 8411, 
8420. 

Equipment, 8357, 8380, 8397, 8402, 8411. 
Arms, artillery and ammunition, 8502. 
Clothing, and especially boots, quality of, 

GOUU. 

Expenses, how defrayed, 8382, 8396, 8412, 8405. 

Field Hospital, 8416. . 

Horses, provision and cost of, 8388, 8582. 

Militia, men drawn from, 8427. 

Number of contingents organised by witness, 

8491. 

Officers, provision, 8424, 8464. 

Pay, 8384, 8398, 8407, 8415. 

Physique of men, 8498. 

Strength, total, 8421, 8545. 

Transport by sea, 8380. 


Horses, Canadian : 
Quality of, 8559. 
Remount depéts for Imperial 
questien as to, 8559, 8579. 
Imperial forces im Canada, 8452. 
Interchange of battalions between Canada anil 
Home Country, question as to, 8557. 
Melical units and field hospitals, 8457. 


Militia, Canadian: 
Allowance, 8519. 
Medical units, 8458. 
Mounted rifles, increase in number of, 8493. 
Officers, training of, 8444, 8549. 
Quality of men, 8488. 
Strength of, 8424, 8460. 
Terms of enlistment, 8430, 8433. 
Training, 8429, 8487. 
Mounted police, 8462. ; 
Men drawn from for service in South Africa, 
8464. 
Officers, training of, at Royal Mili College 
Kingstown, 8466. ‘iad a 


service, 
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O’Grady- Haly—continued. 


Permanent Dominion Force, 8456. 
Composition of, 8481. 
Discipline identical wtih that of Regular forces 
in England, 8484. 


Officers : 


Appointment of, 8595. 
Number cf, 8592. 
Training at Military College, Kingstown, 
8594. 
Pay, 8513. 
Quality of men, 8485. 
Strength of, 8424, 8480. 
Quality of Canadians, as to physique and shooting, 
8495, 8498. 
Rifle clubs, establishment of, 8537. 
Scheme proposed by Sir George French, for 
Colonial Reserve, comments on, 8523, 
Scheme for providing Canadian Colonial Reserve, 
8434, 8526. 
we a service under Militia Act, 8435, 
8528. 
als: of men to be raised, estimate of, 8531, 
8540. 
Officers, provision, 8548. 
Pay or additional inducements not to be 
granted, 8532. 
Supplies of flour and other provisions from Canada, 
question as to, 8576. 


OGSTON, Prorrssorn ALEXANDER, c.m, (See Ques- 
tions 10,941-11,264.) 
Professor of Surgery at Aberdeen, 11,166; ex- 
perience as to foreign Army Medical Services, 
10,945; experience in South Africa, 10,942, 
10,946, 10,950. 


Ambulance wagons, 11,103. 
Colonial Contingents, medical equipment, 11,138, 
11,157, 11,230. 
Equipment, Medical, 10,956, 11,027. 
Bacteriological Departments, 
11,014, 11,027. 
Disinfectants, supply and use of, 
11,033, 11,064. 
Dressings, 11,049, 11,072. 
Drugs, 11,049, 11,156, 11,258. 
Hospital tents, 10,963. 
Size of, 10,964. 
Huts, portable, advocated, 11,104. 
Instruments, 11,014, 11,033. 
Lights, 11,030. 
Packing of stores, 11,051. 
Splints and other apparatus, 11,045, 11,050. 
X-Rays, 11,027. 
Establishment, basis of, 10,946, 11,072, 11,235. 


Hospitals, Military : 


Civil population, treating in, advocated, 11,011. 
Number and equipment of, 11,010. 


absence of, 


10,997, 


Personnel, Medical : ® 


Civilians, relations with Army Medical 
Department, 11,025, 11,074. 
Cooks female advocated, 11,134. 
Dental surgeons, provision in the field advo- 
cated, 11,228. 
Instrument makers and electricians, absence of, 
11,029. 
Nurses, female, employment and value of, 
11,132, 11,140. 
Reserve of, suggestion as to, 11,253. 
Training, 11,202, 11,248. 


Officers (Medical) : 


Military officers, views of, as to efficiency 
of civilian and Army medical officers, 
11,219. 

Reserve of civil practitioners, suggestion as 
to, 11,168. 

Status and remuneration, 11,123. 

Supply of, 10,949, 10,955, 10,982, 11,242. 

Number required for adequate sup- 
ply, 11,148, 11,160, 11,176. 


Training : 


Account, general, of present system, 


11,221, 11,236. 
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Ogston, Professor A.—continued. 


Personnel, Medical—continued. 
Officers (Medical)—continued. 
Training—continued. 
Defects in, and improvements sug- 
gested, 11,012, 11,041, 11,105, 11,120, 
11,145, 11,182, 11,257. 


Orderlies : 
Cooking by, 10,999. 
Qualities of men, 10,996, 11,091. 
Supply of, 10,949, 10955, 10,989. 
Number required, 11,176. 
Training, defects in and improvements sug- 
gested, 10,995, 11,003, 11,091, 11,1164. 
11,145, 11,207, 11,244, 
Account, general, of training in hos- 
pitals, 11,114. 
Period of training for male nurses, 
11,174. 
Sanitary officers, special, advocated, 11,223. 
Physique of regiments, 11,137. 
Sanitation. defects in, and improvements sug- 
gested, 11,090. 
Sickness in Army Medical Corps, 11,136. 
Transport, for medical purposes : 
Ambulance wagons, 11,103. 
Hospital trains, 11,081. 


Voluntary aid: 
Attitude of Army Medical Department as to. 
11,073. 
Organisation suggested, 11,078. 


PAGET, Masor-Generat A. H., c.v.0. (See Questions 
16,396-16, 539.) 
Services of witness in South Africa, 16,396. 
Command of 1st Brigade at Aldershot, 16,556. 





Artillery : 
Ammunition—Common shell and shrapnel, 
16,520. 
C.1.V. Battery, 16,428, 16,520. 
Elswick guns, 16,433. 
Naval guns, 16,525, 16,530. 
Range and quality of guns, 16,519. 


Boers: 


Artillery, 16,519. 
Shooting, quality as to, 16,440. } 
Horses, supply of, and wastage in South Africa, 
16,501. 


Men: 

Qualities shown durng the war, 16,408, 16,423. 

Horsemanship, marching, physique, and 
morale, 16,465. 

Horsemastership, 16,467. 
Intelligence and initiative, 16,472. 
Shooting, 16,439. 

Training, suggestions as to, 16,457, 16,475, 

16,528. 


Milit erations : 
tates march to, and occupation of, 16,405. 
Officers : 
Mixed irregular troops, appointment of officers 
for, 16,425. 
Qualities shown during the war by, 16,493. 
Initiation and readiness to take responsi- 
bility, deficiency in, and suggestions for 
training in, 16,479, 16,532. 


Staff Officers : 
Qualities shown by staff with witness in 
South Africa, 16,494, 16,498. 
Training and qualification, 16,496. 
Rifles, quality of, 16,518. 
Supplies : 
Lindley, supplies at, 16,409. 
Sufficiency and adequacy of food supplies, 
16,517. 
Transport (land) : 
Motor cars, use of oil motors advocated, 16,536. 
Traction engines, 16,411. 
Troops in South Africa : 
Composition of force under witness at Lindley, 
16,423. 
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PENTON, Lisvr.-Cotonen A. POLE, n.4 (See Ques- 
tions 8598-8694. ) 


Commandant of Forces in New Zealand from 
October, 1896, to October, 1901; 8599. 





Arms and ammunition, reserve supplies, 8658. 
Compulsory service, law as to, in New Zealand, 
8686. ; 
Contingents sent from New Zealand for service in 
South Africa, 8599. , 
Acceptance by Imperial authorities, and de- 
cision as to character of troops, 8600. 
Age standards, 8604. 
Character and composition of, 8601. 
Equipment, 8604. 
Artillery, 8606. 
Expenses, how defrayed, 8606, 8609, 8624, 8633. 
Horses, 8604, 8635. 
Total number sent out, 8639. 
Medical Tests, 8644. 
Number of contingents sent out, 8599, 
Officers, 8627, 8691. 
Pay, 8613, 8624, 8633. 
Allotments to married men, 8670. 
Quality of men, 8604, 8625, 8640. 
Classes from which men were drawn, 8643. 
Reports as to conduct in South Africa, 
8642, 8671. 
Riding tests, 8644, 
Strength of, 8606, 8607, 8635. 
Total strength, 8639. 
Terms of enlistment, 8612. 
Fifth contingent, special terms, 8633. 
Period of service, 8668. 


Fortified positions in New Zealand, garrisoning of, 
8677, 8687. 


‘Officers, training, and appointment of, 8630, 8666, 
8692. 


Permanent Force: 


Composition and strength of, 8616, 8618. 
Fortified positions garrisoned by, 8678. 
Scheme for providing Colonial Reserve for Imperial 

service, 8649. 
School of Military Instruction, 8630, 


Volunteers : 


Fortified positions, garrisoning of, 8678, 8487. 

Men drawn from, for service in South Africa, 
8604, 8615. 

Training, 8621, 8687. 


PITT, Caprais FRANCIS J., p.n. (See Questions 
9782-9884.) 


Duties as Naval Assistant to the Director of 
Transports, 9783. 





‘Transport by sea : 
Accommodation of troops, 9811, 9816, 9849 
Space allowed, 9817, 9820, 9846, 9857. 
Admiralty : 
_Preparations for the war, 9808, 9853. 
Registration and inspection of vessels suit- 
able for transport, 9785, 9789, 9811. 
Satisfactory working of system 96513, 
9867, 9884. 


Oolonial troops, transport of, 9844. 
Fittings of ships, 9789, 9809, 9840. 


Horses, transport of : 
Accommodation—space allowed. $820. 
Cattle boats, use of, for, 9789, 9801, 9807, 
$861. 
Exercise on board, 9805. 
Fittings, new, provision of, 9793, 9804, 
u 9836, 9863. 
diospital ships, provision, 9856. 
re mn and delay caused by accidents, 9824, 
9854, 
Prisoners, transports used. as depdts for, 
9869. 


Statement by witness as if general arrange- 
ments for transport during the war, and 
Suggestions as to the future, 9884. 


PLUMER, Masor-Genznat H. C. O., c.B. (See Ques- 
tions 17,945-18,132.) 


Services of witness in South Africa, 17,945. 





Armoured trains, 17,950, 18,047. 


Artillery : 
Canadian battery, 17,950, 17,976, 17,984, 
17,992, 18,065, 18,116. 
Effectiveness of pom-poms, 18,067, 18,111. 
Field glasses, equipment, 18,072. 
Range, quality, and numbers of guns, 17,950, 
18,047, 18,061. 


Boers : 


Numbers in the field, 17,950. 
Shooting, quality as to, 17,993. 


Colonial Forces : 


Australian, 17,950, 17,951. ene 
Officer Commanding New South Wales 
contingent, 17,986. 
Quality of men, 17,976, 18,044, 18,115. 

Dismissal, power of Commanding Officer as to, 
17,968. 

Memorandum with regard to raising and 
organisation of, no instruction received by 
witness as to drawing up, 17966. 

New Zealand troops, quality of men, 17,932, 
17,976, 18,114. 

Non-commissioned officers, provision, 17,961, 
17,964. 

Officers, provision from Imperial Army, 17,959, 
17,962, 17,968, 17,982, 18,003, 18,117. 


Quality of men: 
Education, 18,113. 
Horsemanship and 

18,005, 18,044. ean 
Physique, morale, and _ intelligence, 
18,005, 18,012. 
Shooting, 17,991. 
Svuuth African Colonials, 17,949, 17,950, 17,951, 
18,057. 
Non-commissioned officers, 17,961. 
Officers, provision, 17,950. 
Quality, 17,957, 18,001, 18,005, 18,057. 
Terms of enlistment—pay, and period of 
service, 17,958. 
Engineer Services, 18,057. 


horsemastership, 


Horses : 
Quality and price of, 18,034. 
Wastage in South Africa, 18,041, 18,106. 
Medical Services, 18,053. 
Men: 
Quality of: 
Entrenching, 18,010. 
Horsemanship  and__horsemiastership, 
18,002, 18,003, 18,042, 18,096. 
Intelligence and initiative, 18,095. 
Shooting, 17,990, 17,993. 
Training, suggestions as to: 
Cooking, training in, 18,012. 
Employment in civilian duties, effect of on 
training, 18,014. 
Entrenching, 18,010. 
Intelligence and initiative, cultivation of, 
18,005. 
Mounted infantry, training as, 18,081. 
Scouting, 18,012. 


Military Operations in Rhodesia : 
Statement by witness as to, 17,948. 


Mounted Infantry : 
Training and future organisation, 18.081. 
Native pioneers, employment of, with Rhodesian 
force, 18,060. 


Officers : Te 

Colonial forces (see that sub-heading). 

Pay responsibilities and accounts, release from, 
advocated, 18,020, 18,121. 

Qualities and suggestions as to training, 
18,020, 18,108. — 

Staff officers, qualities, duties, and training, 
18,024. 
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Plumer, Major-Geueral H. C. O.— continued. 


Rifles, Quality of, 18,080. 

Scouts : . 

Organisation as distinct cerps, question as to, 
18,125. 
Telescopes and field glasses, equipment, 18,073. 

Signallers, 18,103. 

Supplies, adequacy of, supplies collected in 
Rhodesia before the war by Colonel Nicholson, 
18,028. 

Transport (Land), 18,050, 18,130. 

Troops serving under witness in South Africa, 

17,950, 17,951, 18,094. 
(See also sub-headings Colonial Forces and Men.) 


POLE-CAREW, Masor-GrneErat Sir REGINALD, K.C.B., 


c.v.o. (See Questions 16,540-16,624.) 


“Service of witness in South Africa, 16,540. 





Army Organisation : 
Efficiency and numbers of the Army, 16,590. 
Foreign Service, liability for, effect of, on re- 

eruiting for the Guards, 16,569. 
Mounted Infantry, see that sub-heading. 

Artillery, range, and quality of guns, 16,614 

Naval guns, 16,614, 16,617. 


Boers : 


Artillery, 16,614. 
Entrenching, 16,600, 16,616. 
Rifles, quality of, 16,614. 
Colonial Forces, qualities shown during the war by, 
16,587, 16,624, 


Horses : 
Quality of, 16,610. 
Supply of, and wastage in South Africa, 16,552, 
16,610. 


Maneuvring Areas in South Africa, views as to 
this suggestion, 16,571. 
Men: 

Education and class, 16,589. 

Qualities shown during the war by, 16,559. 
Entrenching and cover, 16,600. 
Horsemanship and horsemastership, 16,594, 
Intelligence and initiative, 16,569, 16,583. 
Physique and morale, 16,567, 16,600. 
Shooting and marching, 16,594. 

Training, suggestions as to, 16,595, 16,599 

Military Operations : 
Kimberley Relief Force : 
Route taken by, 16,545. 
Strength of, inadequacy of, 16,543. 
March from Paardeberg to Bloemfontein, 
16,550. 


Mounted Infantry : 
Deficiency in numbers of mounted men in earlier 
_ stages of the war, 16,543, 16,550. 
Organisation, defects of, and suggestions as to, 
16,595. 


Officers : 
Qualities shown during the war by, 16,578, 
16,601, 
Staff officers : 
Qualities of, and suggestion as to constitu- 
tion of a General Staff, 16,601. 
Training, 16,604. 
Reservists : 
Proportion in each regiment, effect of, upon dis- 
cipline, 16,559. 
Quality of, 16,567, 16,569. 
Rifles, quality of, 16,614. 
Supplies of food and forage, 16,552, 16,556, 16,619. 


Troops in South Africa: 


Strength of, at different periods of the war, 
16,544, 16,549. 
Volunteers, quality of, 16,587, 16,593, 16,619. 


RICHARDSON, Cononzen Sm W. D., 5.0.B. (See 


Questivus 3367-3588. ) ee 

Deputy Adjutant-General for Supplies in South 

Africa from September, 1899 ; duties, control 
over all Army Corps services, 3370. 





Army Service Corps: 
Arrival of, effect upon situation, 5420. 
Personnel, 3424. 
Commandeering supplies, 3376, 5508. 
Equipment : 
Baking troughs, 3451. 
Harness, 3444, 3520. . 
Supplies and transport, separation of services by 
Sir R, Buller, 3418, 3549; by Lord Roberts, 
3482. 


Supplies of foodstuffs, forage, ete, : 


Carrington’s force, supplies to, 5489. 

Contracts with Cold Storage Company, 3391. 

Hospital supplies, 5493. 

In October, 1899, supplies in South Africa, 
3574, 3382. 

Meat and other supplies, 5389, 3402. 

Prices in South Africa, 3502. 

Quality of supplies furnished by War Office, 
3497, 3528, 3555, 3577. 

State of supplies on arrival of Sir R. Buller at 
Cape Town, 3405. 


Transport (land) : 
Advance of Lord Methuen, transport on, 3456, 


3472, 5516. 

Mule and ox transport compared, 3455, 3480, 
3515. 

Reorganisation by Lord Roberts, 3455, 3473, 
3559, 3565. 


Transport (sea), 3432, 3533. 
Disembarkation of stores, 3433, 3530, 3557. 


RIMINGTON, Bricaprer-Grenerat M. F., c.s., Lately 


Commanding Rimington’s Guides. (See Ques- 
tions 12,608-12,824.) 

Services of witness in South Africa, 12,608, 
12,755. 





Arms for Colonial mounted troops, suggestions as 
to, 12,691, 12.707. 
Artillery, 12,766. 


Australians : 
Bayonets, use of, 12,702, 12,791. 
Horsemanship and horsemastership, 12,707, 
12,776. 
Horses, 12,788. 
Cavalry, value of, compared with mounted in- 
famtry, 12,727. 
Discharge of men in the field, 12,755. 
Horsemastership, suggestions as to, 12,652, 12,750. 
Maps, use of, 12,627. ‘ 
Officers for Colonial Corps, suggestions as to: 
Selection of, 12,759. 
Triining at Military Colleges, value of, 12,744, 
12,769, 12,812. 
Rimington’s Guides, raising and organisation of, 
12,610. 
Age standards, 12,640. 
Casualties, 12,816. 
Discharge of men in the field, 12,637. 
Discipline, change as to field imprisonment, 
12,752, 12,810. 
Dutchmen and Uitlanders joining corps, 
12,612. 
Equipment, 12,734. 
Arms, 12,684, 12,774. 
Saddles and harness, 12,653, 12,735. 
Health of corps, medical officer, etc., 12,818. 
Horsemastership, system of, 12,652, 12,750. 
Horses, 12,644, 12,760. 
Weight carried by: 

Kit, 12,654. 

Man, average weight, 12,660. > 
Non-commissioned officers, 12,748. 
Officers : 

Horse management, 12,651. 
Selection of, 12,641, 12,650, 12,741. 
Quality of men, 12,636, 12,755. 
Comparison with Regular cavalry, 12,727. 
General qualifications as scouts, 12,626. 
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Rimington, Brigadier-General, M. F,—continued. 
Rimington’s Guides—continued. 
Scouting, system adopted, 12,725. 
Strength of corps, 12,633, 12,800. 
Shooting, riding, and medical tests, 12,632. 
Training, 12,621. 
Transport, 12,682, 12,802. 

Water-carts, 12,738. / , 
Telescopes and binocnlars, use of, in scouting, 
12,711. | 
Training of Colonial Mounted troops, suggestion 
as to, 12,707, 12,797. 
Yeomanry, Home, quality as to horsemanship, 

12,709. 


ROBB, Cotonen F. 8., m.v.o. (See Questions 4389- 
4471.) 
Assistant Adjutant-General. Deputy-Assistant 
Adjutant - General at Headquarters to 3lst 
December, 1901 ; 4389. 





Imperial Yeomanry in South Africa, 4417. 
Men : 
Drafts for South Africa, 4444. 
Effectives in England early in 1900, 4457. 
Wastage in the Army, 4452, 4462. 


Mobilisation : 
Emergency Forces, question of mobilising, 
4426. 


Progress of, in October 1899; 4399. 
Mounted Infantry, 4428. 


Volunteers : 
City of London, 4403. 
Reserves, proposals, 4416, 
Volunteer Service Companies, 4403. 
War Office Organisation : 
Adjutant-General’s Department, duties of, 
4392, 
Clerks, substitution of military, for civil, 4441. 
Correspondence of public with War Office, a 
cause of over-centralisation of; 4429, 
Dawkins’ Committee recommendations, 4439. 
Yeomanry, Home, 4418. 


ROBERTS, Fis~tp-Marsyuat tue Ricut How. Han, 
V-C., K.G., K.P., G.C.B., O.M., G.C.S.1., G@.@.I.E., 
Commander-in-Chief (See Questions 10,182- 
10,856; and 13,126-13,380.) 





Ammunition, supply of, 10,501. 
Arms: 

Cavalry and Mounted Infantry, 10,409, 13,247, 
15,250, 13,281, 13,293, 13,341. 

Sighting of rifles, 10,575. 

Army Organisation: 

Army Corps: 

Composition of, and utility of,. 10,562, 
10,661, 10,723. 

Number of under scheme of 1901, 13,264, 
13,269, 13,365. 

Before the war, system of organisation, 10,243, 
10,828. 

Cavalry, arms and use of, 10,409, 13,247, 
13,250, 13,281. 

Certificate, annual, by Commander-in-Chief, as 
to equipment and fitness for war of the 
Army, view as to this proposal, 10,821. 

Compulsory service, views as to, 10,377, 
10,403, 10,661. 

Efficiency and numbers of the Army, 10,286, 
10,382, 10,661. 

Expeditionary forces, 10,662. 

Linked battalions, system of, 10,292, 10,661, 
10,667, 10,688. 

Mounted infantry, arms and use of, 10,375, 
13,250, 13,282, 13,293, 13,341. 

Organisation of the general staff and changes 
in position of Adjutant-General’s Depart- 
ment and Quartermaster-General’s Depart- 
ment, 10,447, 10,532, 10,738. 

Reforms, general suggestions as to, 10,661, 
13,209, 13.247. 

Reserve, 10,247, 10,248, 10,336, 10,395, 10,661, 
13,272 


Strength. of force in South ,Africa at present 
time, 13,364, 13,369, 13,79. 

eg Corps, satisfactory working of, 
13,181. ; 


Roberts, The Right Hon. Karl- —continued. 


Artillery : 
Classes of guns, 10,564, 10,578, 10,609. . 
Responsibility for, 10,606. 
Tactics, 10,565, 13,248. 
Want of mobile heavy artillery, 10,183. 


Auxiliary forces : 
Difficulties arising during the war from in- 
sufficient training, 15,146. 
Officers, 10,255, 10,298, 10,361, 13,239, 13,282. 
(See also Militia and Volunteers.) 


Boers : 
Artillery, 10,595. 
Interception of messages by, 13,361. ‘any 
Knowledge of ground, and skill in takin3 
cover and resourcefulness, 10,442. 
Shooting, skill in, 10,426. 
Under-estimate of their strength and resources, 
10,243. ' 
Botha, General Chris., peace negotiations with, 
13,127 page 54). F 
Botha, General Louis, peace negotiations with, 
13,127 (page 57), and appendix to day’s evidence. 
Bridges, reconstruction, 13,350. 
Cavalry. (See Army Organisation.) 
City Imperial Volunteers, 10,312, 10,412, 13,288. 
Artillery, 10,611. 


Colonial Contingents : 
Officers, 10,253, 10,266, 10,298, 10,361, 10,415. 


Quality and suggestion as to training, 10,233. 
10,260, 10,543, 10,367, 10,374, 13,252, 13,357. 
Commander-in-Chief. (See War Office Organisation.) 
Defence Committee of the Cabinet, 13,210, 13,223, 
13,226, 13,267. ; 

Equipment, accoutrements, boots and clothinz, 
10,501. 

Expenditure on the Army, present amount, aul 
views as to possible increase or reduction, 
13,217. 

Imperial Yeomanry in South Africa: 

Quality, 10,260, 10,373. 

Second contingent, 10,310. 

India, drawing of troops from, 10,669, 10,673. 
Intelligence Department : 

Duties of, 10,456. 

Information supplied by during the war, 

13,508, 13,320. 
Staff, 10,558. 


Ladysinith : 


Objections to as a base, 10,199, 10,204, 10,229. 
Selection of, 10,183, 10,190, 10,204. 
Supplies in, 10,209, 

White, Sir George, decision as to staying in, 
question as to, 10,201, 10,853. 

Manceuvring Areas, difficulties of procuring in 
England, and views as to suggestions for pro- 
vision in the Colonies, 13,302. 

Manual of Field Service, preparation of, 13,311. 

Maps: 

Jeppe’s maps, 10,617, 10,657. 

Steps taken in 1900 to construct maps of Cape 
Colony, Free State, and Transvaal, 10,615, 
10,657. 

Want of suitable maps of South Africa, 10,183, 
10,615. 


Medical Service: 


General observations as to, 10,485, 10,537, 
13,255, 13,284. | 

Kroonstadt, arrangements at, 13,127 (page 51), 
13,167. 

Sanitary Officer, appointment advocated, 13,171 


Men, quality, training, and supply of: 

Drill Books, modification of, as result of the 
experiences of the war, 13,209. 

Education, 10,329. ‘ede 

Employment in civilian duties, effect of on 
training, 10,331. 

Endurance, 10,264. 

Entrenching and cover, 10,442. ; 

Horesmanship and horsemastership, 10,440, 
10,442. 

Individuality and_ intelligence in action, 
10,442, 135,144, 13,247. 


es — 


ROYAL COMMISSION ON THE WAR IN SOUTH AFRICA, 


Roberts, The Right Hon. Earl—continued. 
Men, quality, training, and supply of—continued. 


Marching, 10,437, 10,442, 10,544. : 
Period of training, 13,160, 14,287. 
Reservists, drilling, 10,336, 10,395. 
Scouting, 10,422. 
Shooting, 10,426, 10,442, 13,282. 
Supply of: 
During the war, 10,234. 
Inducements to enlist, 10,317, 10,359. 
Military Operations: 
Buller, Sir R., operations by, 10,846, 13,127 
(page 53), 13,186. 
Strength of force, 15,1383. 
Disposition of forces in South Africa before 
outbreak of war, 10,183. 
Orange River bridges and Laing’s Nek tunnel, 
non-destruction of, 10,835. 
Paardeberg, operation at, 13,128, 13,357. 
Statement by witness as to his operations in 
South Africa, 10,843, and continued at 
13,126. 
Western route to Bloemfontein, choice of, 
reasons for, 10,849. 
White, Sir George, operations by, 10,183, 
10,185. 
Militia : 
Ballot Act, questions as to enforcement of, 
10,694, 10,729. 
Foreign service, question of making liable for, 
10,661. 
Officers, 10,253, 10,390. 
Training, 10,693. 
Use of, in South Africa, 10,369. 


Mobilisation by divisions, question as to, 10,725. 
Mounted Infantry. (See Army Organisation.) 


Officers : 
Auxiliary and Colonial forces, 10,253, 10,298, 
10,361, 13,259, 13,282. 
Increase in number of, need of, and question as 
to methods of meeting this need, 10,277, 
10,285, 10,506, 10,514, 10,562,.10,384, 10,422, 
10,558, 10,661. 
Quality of, and suggestions as to training, 
10,446, 10,447, 10,474. 
Initiative, 10,433, 10,523, 10,554, 13,144, 
13,247. 
Military Colleges, training at, 13,560. 
Specialising, question as to, 13,205. 
Staff officers, quality, training, and appoint- 
ment of, 10,447, 10,457, 13,163, 13,19i, 
- 13,280, 13,296, 13,336. 
Pay, adequacy of, 10,317. 
Post Office and telegraph services, 13,175. 


Preparations for the war: 
Force in South Africa before the war, 10,183. 
Main defects in preparations, 10,183. 
Schemes for defence of Natal made before the 
war, 10,187. 
Schemes of operations existing before the war, 
and questions as to instructions to Sir G. 
White, 10,187, 10,213, 10,222. 
Proclamations by witness in South Africa, 10,843 
(page 465), 13,127 (page 55), 13,206. 
, Railway bridges, re-construction of, 13,350. 
Reserve. (See Army Organisation.) 
Secretary of State for War. (See War Office Organi- 
sation.) 
Surrenders, 10,630. 
Transport (Land): 
Absence of organised department at com- 
mencement of the war, 10,183. 
Railways, 10,506. 
Re-organisation of transport system in 1900 
10,506. 
Transport (Sea), 10,502. 
Troops in South Africa at present time, strength 
of, 13,364, 13,369, 13,379. 
Volunteers: — 


City Imperial Volunteers. (See that title.) 
Efficiency of force, 10,692. 10.720 

Service Companies, 10,366, 13,243. 
Training, annual, 10,342. 
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Roberts, The Right Hon, Karl—continued. 


War Office organisation : 
Adjutant-General, position of, 13,517. 
Army Board : 

Functions during 
quently, 10,764. 
Suggested functions, 10,781, 10,796. 
Changes in 1895 and 1901, 10,550. ~ é 
Commander-in-Chief, position of, 10,73% 
10,781, 10,787, 10,815, 13,243, 13,236. 
13,317, 13,330. | 
Certificate, annual, as to equipment and 
fitness for war of the Army, views as to 
this proposal, 10,821. st cst 
Intelligence Department, duties and staff of, 
10,456, 10,558. ; 
Intelligence and Mobilisation Division,: posi- 
tion of, 13,517. pt" 
Quartermaster-General’s Department, position 
of, 10,449. 10,737, 10,753, 13,317, 13,323. 
Secretary of State for War, position of, 10,737, 
10,785, 10,811, 13,230, 13,233, 13,236. 
Suggestions as. to reform, 10,737, 
13,229. 
War Office Council, functions and procedure, 
10,768, 10,799, 13,233. 
Yeomanry, Home, 10,400. 


the war, and subsee 


10,807, 


ROBERTSON, Lizurenant-Cotonet W, R., v.8.0. (See 
Questions 690-720.) 
Assistant Quartermaster-General, Intelligence 


Division. Service of witness at home and in 
South Africa, 690. 





Boer military strength and armament, collection of 
information as to, 700. 

Field Intelligence Department, 703. 

Maps, 712. 

War Office organisation, staff of sub-division of In- 
telligence Division dealing with collection and 
collation of information as to foreign countries, 
695. 


RUNDLE, Masor-Generat Sir. H. M. L., K.c.z., 
’ K.C.M.G., D.8.0. (See Questions 17,852-17,944.) 
Services of witness in South Africa, 17,852. 





Artillery: 
Ammunition, quality of, 17,917. 
Equipment, 17,933. 
Horse Artillery, supersession by heavy field 
artillery, suggestion as to, 17,932, 17,935 
Quality, range, 
17,925, 17,928, 17,930, 17,935. 
Tactics, 17,927. 
Boers : 
Artillery, 17,930. 
Entrenching, 17,899. 
Shooting, 17,879. 

Colonial Troops serving under witness in South 
Africa, 17,858. 
Quality of, 17,861. 

Discipline, 17,862. 
Horsemanship 
17,880, 17,886. 
Entrenching Tools : 
Carrying on carts advocated, 17,904. 
Wallace spade, 17,903. 
Equipment, 17,918. 
Horses, quality and: supply of, 17,922. 
Imperial Yeomanry serving under witness in South 
Africa, 17,857. 
Quality of, 17,863. 
Infantry Tactics, 17,927. 
Medical Services, 17,924. 
Men: 
Quality : 
Entrenching and cover, 17,887, 17,938. 
Memorandum by witness of June 13th, 
1900, as to entrenchments, 17,888. 


and horsemastershi 


Esprit de corps and the territoria] system, 


17,874, 17,877. 
Guards Battalions, 17,874. 
Horsemanship and  horsemasters 
17,883. 
Marehing, 17.881. 
Shooting, 17,879. 


and effectiveness of guns 
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Til de ea INDEX: | 


Rundle, Major-General Sir H. M- L.—centinued. 
Men—continued. 


Training, suggestions as to. 
Cooking, 17,909. 
Entrenching, 17,896. 
Small bodies, training in, advocated, 
17,939. 


Officers : 
Quality, as to entrenching and cover, 17,888, 
17,890, 17,938. 
Training, suggestions as to, 17,939. 
Entrenching, 17,926. 
Reservists, qualities shown during the war by, 
17,869. 
Supplies, food, 17,905, 17,916. 
Transport, land, 17,913, 17,923. 
Troops serving with witness in South Africa, 
17,857. 


SALMOND, Masor-Generat W., c.B. (See Questions 
1835, 1994, 2060-2128.) 
Deputy Adjutant—General, Royal Engineers, 
at Headquarters, from 1896 to 1902, 2060, 
duties, 2062. 





Army Corps, proportion of Engineers allotted to, 
2100. . 


Mobilisation, engineer units, 2068. 
Personnel, Engineers, 2100, 2108, 2128, 2116. 
Balloons, 2095. 
Pontoons, 2076. 
Searchlights, 2092. 
Special units, 2U95. 
Strength, total, 2101. 
Telegraphs, 2108. 
Traction engines, 2094. 
Railways, Army Department suggested, 2071, 2119. 
Reservists, engineers, on railways, 2108, 2128. 


SCARBOROUGH, Cotonet A. F. G. B., Tox Eart or, 
a.p.c., Yorkshire Dragoons. (See Questions 
7275-7360.) 


Services of witness at home and abroad, 7276, 
7558. 





Imperial Yeomanry in South Africa: 
First contingent, raising and organisation of, 
7278. 
Equipment, weight of, reduction, 7286. 
Horses, provision of, 7283. 
Non-commissioned officers, 7280. 
Officers, selection of, 7278. 
Quality of men, 7281. 
Second contingent, raising and organisation of, 
7548. 
Elimination of men in South Africa, 7349. 
Certificate of discharge, 7553. 
Quality of men, etc., 7548. 
Pay, difficulties as to, 7343. 
Reserve advocated, 7314. 
Shooting, quality of men as to, 7502. 
Yeomanry, Home, future organisation of, 7508. 
Age standards, 7319. 
Arms, 7295, 7305. 
Cost of Yeomanry compared with other forces, 
7513, 73516. 
Cyclists more effective than horsemen in this 
country, 7311. 
Equipment, 7286. 
Foreign service, liability for, views as to, 7311. 
Horses, provision of, 7283. 
Size advocated, 7286. 
Officers, 7324. 
Pay system, 7343. 
Training, 7320. 
As mounted infantry, 7308. 
Weight, desiranle, for Yeomen, 7288. 


STOPFORD, Bricapirx-GENneRAL THE Hon. Sir F. W. 
K.c.M.G., ¢.B. (See Questions 931-1064, 
16,625-16,770.) 

Military Secretary to Sif Redvers Buller in 
South Africa, 16,625. 

Chief Staff Officer First Army Corps: Services 
at home and in South Africa, 931. 


- Stoptord, The Hon. Sir F. W.—continued. 


Army Organisation : 
Bicycle Corps, use of, 16,707. 
Mounted Infantry, see that sub-headung. 
Numbers and efficiency of the Army, 16,667. 
Reservists, see that sub-heading. 


Artillery : 
Ammunition : . 
Shrapnel and common shell, effect of, com- 
pared, 16,635, 16,695. : ; 
Delay in sending out to South Africa, questions 
as to, 16,750. : 
Howitzers, 16,635, 16,695. 
Mobility of heavy guns, 16,635, 16,700. 
Naval guns, 16,635, 16,743. 
Range and quality of guns, 16,6365. 


Boers : 
Artillery, 16,635. 


Cavalry : 
Arms for, 16,635. 
Delay in sending out to South Africa, question 
_ as to, 16,750. 


Colonial Forces : 
South African Corps, 16,635, 16,674. 
Strathcona’s Horse, 16,655, 16,680, 16,768. 
Engineer Services, efficiency of, 16,635. 
Medical Services, adequacy of, 16,655. 


Men: 
Class from which recruited, 16,662. 

Qualities shown during the war, 16635. 
Intelligence and initiative, 16,635, 16,660. 
Physique and morale, 16,365, __ 
Shooting, marching, entrenching and 

cover, 16,635. 
Training, suggestions as to, 16,660, 16,667. 
Military situation in Natal and Cape Colony on 
arrival of Sir Redvers Buller in South Africa, 
16,635. 


Mobilisation : 

Expenditure in connection with, date of autho- 
risation, 943, 966, 983, 1007, 1031, 1040, 1044, 
1054. 

Scheme for, 935, 962, 979, 999, 1026. 

Steps taken to mobilise for the war in South 
Africa, 943, 1019, 1034. 

Working of mobilisation in practice, 951, 965, 
1041, 16,629. 


Mounted Infantry : 
Organisation of, 16,731. 
Training, 16,635. 
Officer responsible for, at Aldershot, 
16,733. 
Value of, in future campaigns, 16,635, 16,703. 


Officers : 


Promotion of young officers, 16,723. 
Qualities shown during the war by, and sug- 
gestions for increased training in initiative, 
16,635, 16,681, 16,715. 
Staff officers : 
Qualities and training, 16,635, 16,684. 


Reservists : 
Calling up of Reservists on outbreak of war, 
957, 965, 970. 

Period for which Reservist would probably re- 
tain his discipline, military habits, ete., 
16,754. 

Proportion allotted to each regiment, 970, 
16,638, 16,666. 

Qualities shown by, during the war, 16,655, 
16,637, 16,640. 

Rifles, quality of, 16,635. , 

Supplies, adequacy and sufficiency of, 16,635. 
Transport (land), 942, 943, 957, 1013, 1925. 
Transport (sea), 1021. 


Troops in South Africa: 
Strength of, inadequacy of, for military situa- 
tion in South Africa, on arrival of Sir R. 
Buller, 16,635, 16,636. 


War Office Organisation : 
Mobilisation and Intelligence Department, 


952, 966, 16,759. 





ROYAL COMMISSION ON ‘THE WAR IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


THORNEYCROFT, Cotonzt A. W., c.8., Lately Com- 
manding Thorneycroft’s Mounted Infantry. 
(See Questions 12,374-12,607.) 
Deputy Assistant Adjutant-General at Pieter- 
maritzburg in 1899, 12,374. 





Equipment of Colonial Forces, suggestions as to: 
Arms, 12,472, 12,538, 12,607. 
Artillery, 12,586. 
Clothing, 12,597. 
Reserves of, 12,470, 12,522. 
Tents, 12,599. 
Horses, shoeing on board ship, 12,429. 
imperial Light Horse, raising and organisation of, 
12,379. 
Intelligence Department for Colonial Forces in the 
field, suggestion as to, 12,496. 
Manual for use in future organisation of Colonial 
Corps, views as to compilation of, 12,567. 
Maps of South Africa, 12,507. 
‘Officers of Celonial Corps, suggestions as to: 
Regimental mess, 12,516. 
Selection of, 12,401, 12,412. 
Paymaster for Colonial Corps, appointment advo- 
cated, 12,461, 12,548. 
Signallers and Signalling Equipment, 12,504. 
Telescopes and Zeiss glasses, importance of, 12,446. 
Thorneycroft’s Horse, raising and organisation of, 
12,377, 
Age standards, 12,520. 
Casualties, 12,544. 
Dates of authority for enlistment, and of going 
to the front, 12,395, 12,416. 
Discharge of men, terms of enlistment as to, 
12,518. 
Discipline, 12,455. 
Equipment, 12,414, 12,567. - 
Arms, 12,430, 12,487, 12,492. 
Artillery, 12,584. 
Boots, 12,595. 
Horses, 12,420, 12,426, 12,579. 
Intelligence Corps in the field, 12,496. 
Natives, use of, for purposes of Intelligence, 
12,604. 
“Manual for Field Service for. Mounted In- 
fantry,” use of, 12,567. 


Medieal Establishment : 
Ambulance wagons, 12,503. 
Efficiency of, 12,502. 
Recognition of Geneva Cross by Boers, 
12,530. 
Stretcher bearers, 12,527. 
Medical tests, 12,454. 
Non-commissioned officers, 12,407. 
Officers, selection, 12,401. 
Pay, 12,387, 12,410, 12,461. 
Quality of men : 
Cover, taking, 12,441. 
Discipline, 12,455. 
Education, standard of, 12,559. 
Entrenching, 12,444. 
Esprit de corps, and conduct in face of the 
enemy, 12,563. 
Horsemastership, 12,420, 12,422. 
Intelligence and initiative, 12,457, 12,559, 
Comparison with over-sea Colonial 
Corps as to intelligence, 12,574, 
Physique, 12,453. 
Scouting and reconnoitring, 12,444. 
Shooting, 12,434. 
Boers, comparison as to, 12,435, 
Tracking, 12,449. 
Shooting tests, 12,434. 
Strength of force, 12,584. 
Training of men, 12,414, 12,420, 12,435. 
Transport, 12,532. 
Training of Colonial Forces, as to riding and shoot- 
ing, views as to, 12,435, 12,468. 


TREVES, Siz FREDERICK, Bart., x.c.v.0o., c.B. 
Questions 11,966-12,204.) 


Services of witness in South Africa, 11,966. 


(See 





Cavalry Columns, medical transport for accompany- 
yng, absence of, 12,055. 

Civil Surgeons serving during the war, 12,080. 

Sollecting and Dressing Stations, 12,016. 
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Treves, Sir Fredexick—cuntinued. 
Equipment : " 
Advance Medimal Depéts, suggestion as to, 
12,013, 12,139, 
Disinfectants, 12,155, 12,171. 
Drugs, 12,004, 12,149. 
Elimination of unsuitable equipment advocated, 


11,998, 12,125. | 
Instruments, 12,145, 12,154, 12,162, 1%,170, 
12,181. 


Supply of, general observations as to, 12,145. 
Food Papp lies, control of, change advocated,11,986. 
Foreign Powers, Army Medical Services, 12,115, 

12,172, 12,186. 
Hospitals : 
Military : 
Base hospitals, management on civil lines 
advocated, 12,118. 
Civil population, treating in, views as to, 
12,115. 
Defects in English military hospitals, and 
suggestions for improvements, 12,111, 
12,168, 12,175, 12,201. 
New Military Hospital and Staff College, 
12,156. 
Naval hospitals not inspected by Advisory 
Medical Board, 12,183. 
Mobile Field Hospital, suggestion as to, 12,035, 
12,106. 
Organisation of Army Medical Service in the field, 
decentralisation advocated, 11,971. 


Personnel : 
Bearer companies, 12,023, 12,091, 12,101. 
Nurses, 12,086. 
Officers : 
Administrative duties in the field, excess 
of, 11,977, 11,992, 12,121. 
Collecting stations, duties at, 12,022. 
Training and opportunities for practice, 
12,115, 12,125, 12,156, 12,162, 12,172, 
12,192. 
Sanitary Officer, appointment of, views as to, 
12,144. 
Transport for Medical Purposes : 
Ambulance wagons, 12,044, 12,094. 
Defects in, and suggestions for improvements, 
12,035, 12,044. 
Dhoolies, use of in South Africa, 12,097. 
War Office Organisation : 
Advisory Medical Board: 
Constitution, procedure, etc., 12,060. 
Place of meeting, 12,160. 


TROTTER, Cotonen J. K., ©.3B., ©.M.G., Assistant 
Quartermaster-General, Intelligence Divi 
sion. (See Questions 135,636, 15,828-13,838.) 





Bridges, non-destruction of, 13,829. 
Kimberley, defence of, 13,837. 


TRUMAN, Masor-Gunzrat W. R., Inspector-General 
of Remounts from January, 1899. (See 
Questions 12,825-12,907.) 





Committees on Remounts, 12,826. 
Horses: 

Estimate of number required in time of war, 
12,855, 12,867, 12,894. 

Foreign sources of supply, information as to, 
12,873. 

Purchase of, by Remount Department, 12,899. 
12,904. 

Argentines, 12,880, 12,885, 12,889, 12.895. 

Australian, 12,899, 12,904. 

Canadian, 12,879. 

Excess of purchase over demands, 12,846. 

Normal purchases in time of peace, 12,856, 
12,875. 

Order for reduction or cessation of pur- 
chases followed by increased demand, 
12,831. 

Prices paid, 12,889, 12,904. 

Qualities of horses of South America, Texas, 
and southern portion of United States, 
12,880. 

Wastage in the German Army in 1870, 12,892, 


War Office Organisation : 
Remount Department, 12,827, 12,849. 
Office accommodation, 12,828, 12 864. 
Staff, number of, 12,849, 12,858. 
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714 INDEX: 


FULLIBARDINE, Maron rHe Marquis OF, C.V.0., 
:..3.0., Royal Horse Guards, late Lieut.- 
Salonel Commanding Scottish Horse. (See 
Questions 20,274-20,415.) 
Services of witness ir. South Africa, 20,274, 
20,281 (page 446), 20,405. 





Auxiliary Forces, suggestions for future organisa- 
tion and equipment of, 20,281 (page 452). 
Arms, 20,281 (page 452), 20,570. 
Australians, arming with swords advocated, 
20,281 (pages 455, 454), 20,372. 
Rifles, method of carrying, 20,281 (page 
453), 20,581. 
Artillery, 20,281 (page 453), 20,386. 
Discipline, power of dismissal and other punish- 
ments, 20,555. 
Equipment, 20,281 (page 452), 20,381. 
Arms, see that sub-heading. 
Great coats, method of carrying, 20,261 
(page 453), 20,485. 
Farriers and signallers, provision, 20,281 (page 
452), 20,569. 
Horses, provision, 20,281 (pages 450, 454), 
20,548. 
Non-commissioned officers, 20,281 (page 452), 
20,351. 
Officers, provision, 20,281 ‘nages 452, 454), 
20,349. 

Pay: 

Rates of pay on service, uniformity advo- 
cated, 20,281 (page 454). 

Regimental Paymaster, appointment advo- 
cated, 20,281 (page 454), 20,551. 

Rations, 20,281 (page 464). 

Recruiting, class of men, etc., 20,281 (page 
454), 20,559. 

Terms of enlistment, period of service, etc., 
20,281 (page 454). 

Training : 

Riding, 
(page 454). 
Signalling, 20,281 (page 452). 
Transport, 20,281 (page 453), 20,424, 20,491. 
Motor cars for, question as to, 20,395. 

Veterinary officers, 20,281 (page 452). 

Water<arts, fitted with stove for boiling water 
on the march, suggestion as to, 20,281 (page 
453), 20,591. 

Cavalry, arms for, 20,281 (page 453). 
Imperial Yeomanry, 2nd Contingent, quality of, 
20,281 (page 454). 
Scottish Horse for service in South Africa, raising 
and organisation of, 20,276. 
Artillery, 20,386. 
Australians, 20,281 (page 447). 
Age standards, 20,299. 
Arming with lances, 20,372. 
Government of New South Wales and 
Queensland, attitude of, 20,315. 
Officers, quality of, 20,281 (pages 450, 451, 
452). 
Pay, heat (pages 447, 448), 20,515. 
Quality as to shooting, scouting, horseman- 
ship and horsemastership, 20,281 (page 
451), 20,293, 20,300, 20,505, 20,363. 
Scouts, employment as, 20,281 (page 451). 

Book of Headquarters Orders, 20,281 (page 
449). 

Onnediand, arrangements for recruiting not car- 
ried out, 20,281 (page 447), 20,405, 20,412. 

Classes from which recruited, 20,281 (pages 
446, 447, 451). 

Discipline, punishments, power of dismissal in 
the field, 20.281 (pages 450, 451), 20,283, 
20,235, 20,360. 

Equipment, 20,281 (pages 452, 453), 20,369, 

095. 
Accounts for clothing, none in Scottish 
Horse, 20,324. 
Supply of necessaries, advance depots for, 
20,356. 

Headquarters office and depét at Johannesburg, 
20,281 (page 448). 

Horses : 

Provision, 20,281 (pages 448, 450), 20,339. 
Quality of, and wastage in South Africa, 
2,281 (page 450), 20,341. 


shooting, and scouting, 20,281 


Tullibardine, Major the Marquis of-—continued. 
Scottish Horse for Service in South Africa — 
continued. 
Hospitals : 
Johannesburg, hospital and convalescent 
camp at, 20,281 (page 448). 
Thieving in, 20,281 (page 452), 20,565. 
Natives, employment of, 20,281 (pages 461, 
456). 
New Zealanders, 20,309. 
Non-commissioned officers and men, numbers 
and casualties, summary of, 20,281 (paye 
455). 
Officers, 20,281 (pages 448, 450, 451), 20,522 : 
Colonial officers, 20,281 (pages 450, 451, 
452, 454). 
Numbers and casualties, 
20,281 (page 455). 
Pay, 20,281 (page 448). 
aire of, 20,281 (page 451), 20,649, 


) 


summary of, 


Pay: 
Allotments, difficulties as to, 20,281 (page 
449), 20,335. 
Army Pay Department, difficulties with, 
20,281 (page 449), 20,331. 
Demobilisation, arrangements as to pay 
on, 20,281 (page 449), 20,338. 
Rates of, 20,281 (pages 447, 448), 20,310, 
20,330. 
Regimental Paymaster, provision, 20,281 
(page 448), 20,351. 
Quality of men: 
Esprit de corps, 20,281 (page 451). 
Letter from Colonel Benson as to, 20,281 
(page 456). 
Shooting, scouting, horsemanship, and 
horsemastership, 20,281 (pages 451, 454), 
20,363. 
Teeth, 20,396. be 
Rations, 20,281 (page 454), 20,396. 
Scots Volunteer Service Companies, men 
nominated from, in South Africa, 20,281 
(page 447), 20,310. 
Pay, difficulties as to, 20,281 (page 448), 
20,310. 


Scouts, troop of attached to each regiment, 
20,281 (page 451). 

Services of the regiment in South Africa, 
20,281. (page 454), 20,519, 20,546, 20,409. 
South Africans, enlistment, 20,281 (pages 446, 

447). 
Pay, 20,281 (pages 447, 448). 
Quality of men, 20,281 (pages 446, 447, 
451), 20,504. 
Strength of regiment, 20,281 (page 448). 
Summary, giving particulars of establishment, 
numbers, csaualties, etc., 20,281 (pa~e 455). 


Supplies for, 20,281 (pages 448, 454). 

Training of recruits in horsemanship, 20,281 
(page 448). 

Transport, 20,281 (page 448), 20,324. 


Yeomanry raised in Scotland and sent out by 
Duke of Atholl, 20,281 (page 447). 

Age standards, 20,298. 

Pay, 20,281 (pages 448, 449). 

Position of, under Lord Tullibardine, 
20,281 (page 448), 20,282, 20,284. 

Quality of men, 20,281 (pages 447, 451), 
20,288, 20,319. 

Report by His Grace the Duke of Atholl, 
K.T., to the Marquis of Tullibardine, re 
raising of, 20,281 (page 456). 

Sources from which drawn, 20,281 (pages 
456, 457), 20,285, 20,411. 

Training in horsemanship, 20,517. 


Scottish Horse, Present Organisation : 

Proposal to raise Volunteer Corps in Canada 
and Australia under local conditions, 20,281 
(page 454), 

Scotland, organisation in, 20,281 (pages 4652, 
A5AY, 20,567, 

Transvaal, organisation in, 20,281 (page 454), 
20,598. 
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ROYAL COMMISSION ON THE WAR IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


TURNER, Masor-Generat Simm A. E., K.c.B., In- 
spector-General of the Auxiliary Forces. (See 
Questions 7587-7796.) 





Auxiliary Forces : 
Cost of Volunteers, Yeomen, Militia, and 
Regular Infantry, compared, 7652. 
Home defence only, liability for, 7628. 
Inspection, German system advocated, 7671. 
Number of officers and men who served in South 
Africa, 7597. 
Officers of Regular Army joining, 7608, 7674. 
City Imperial Volunteers, raising and organisation 
of, 7634. 
Imperial Yeomanry, strength of, 7597. 
Militia : 
Age standards, 7688. 
Conscription, question as to, 7678, 7754. 
Engineers serving in South Africa, 7790. 
Number of officers and men who served in South 
Africa, 7597. 
Proportion not volunteering for service 
abroad, 7783. 
Officers, provision of, 7686. 
For service in South Africa, 7787. 
Shortage of, 7592, 7600. 
Strength of, 7588, 7590, 7592, 7680. 
Shortage in rank amd file, 7699, 7754, 
7787. 
Recruiting for Regular Army, probable effect on, 
of increase in pay, 7707, 7777. 
Uniforms, cost of, 7601, 7679, 7759. 


Volunteers : 
Artillery, service in South Africa, 7793. 
Capitation fees: 
Effect of new regulations, 7715. 
Increase advocated, 7651, 7659. ; 
City Imperial Volunteers, raising and organisa- 
tion of, 7634. 
Drills, number of, 7695. 
Emergency camps, Lord Lansdowne’s, 7656. 
Engineers, service in South Africa, 7790. 
Foreign Service, making liable for, question as 
to, 7627. 
* New regulations, effect of, 7618, 7690, 7715, 
7750, 7722. 
Officers : 


Expenses of : 
Prizes, provision of, 7737. 
Uniforms, 7602, 7616, 7684. 
Shortage of, 7595, 7616. 
Quality of men, and classes from which drawn, 
7653. 
Scheme for summoning in cases of emergency, 
question as to, 7628, 7645. 
Service Companies, 7635. 


Strength of: 
In 1899, 7588, 7594. 
In 1902, 7594. 
Number of officers and men who served in 
South Africa, 7598. 
Use of, in South Africa not contemplated before 
the war, 7636. 


War Office organisation : 
Department, separate, for Auxiliary Forces, 
views as to, 7661. 
Inspector-General of Auxiliary Forces, position 
of, 7661, 7703. 


Yeomanry, Home: 
Number of officers and men who served in South 
Africa, 7597. 
Officers : 
Expenses of, as to uniforms, 7601. 
Provision of, from Regular Army, 7608. 
Shortage of, 7600, 7607. 
Strength of, in 1899, 7588, 7592. 


VALENTIA, CoLtoneL VISCOUNT, C.B., M.V.0., M.P. (See 
Questions 7002-7088.) 


Assistant Adjutant-General for Imperial Yeo- 
manry in South Africa from January 1990, 
to November 1900, 7002. 





Imperial Yeomanry in South Africa: 
Age standards, 7057. 
Arms, equipment, 7035. 
Cavalry, use as, 7050 
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Valentia, Colonel Viscount—continued. 
Imperial Yeomanry —continued. 


Composition of regiments in South Africa, 
mixed character, 7011. 

Horsemastership, 7070. 

Hospitals, 7068, 7074. 

Officers of first contingent, 7063. 

Horsemastership, 7070. 

Raising and organisation of first contingent, 
7007. 

Staff, inadequacy of, 7009. 

Transport (land), 7047, 7082. 

Yeomanry, Home: 

Arms, equipment, 7035, 7062. 

Cavalry character of force, retention of, 7050. 

Enlisting, increase in, since the war, 7032. 

Foreign Service, section for, views as to forma- 
tion of, 7033. 

Future organisation, suggestions for, 7021-63. 

Horses, provision of, 7032. 

Officers, 7021. 

Transport, squadron, comparison with regi- 
mental transport, 7045. 


VINCENT, Cotone, Sir C. E. HOWARD, x.c.m.a., 
C.B., V-D., M.P., A.D.c., Colonel Commandant 
of the Queen’s Westminster Volunteers, and 
Aide-de-Camp to the King. (See Questions 
5444-5692.) 

Visits of witness to South Africa during the 
war, 5467, 5482. 





Artillery : 
Use of, in the war, 5513. 
Volunteer Force, 5648. 
City Imperial Volunteers, raising and organisation 
of, 5453. 
Hospitals, 5483, 5512. 
Imperial Yeomanry in South Africa : 
Recruiting, method of, 5473, 5669. 
Volunteers enlisting in, 5477, 5564. 


Men: 
Quality of Regular soldier, comparison with 
other armies, 5487, 5493, 5522, 5626, 5659. 
Service in Army, alterations suggested, 5489. 
5504, 5527, 5539. 
Preparation for war, views as to, 5660. 
Recruiting system, 5524, 5558. 
Shooting, quality of Volunteers as to, 5621. 
Supplies in South Africa, 5482, 5510. 
Volunteers : 
City of London Imperial Volunteers, raising of, 
5453. 
Conduct of, in South Africa, 5467. 
Effect of recent regulations on the Volunteer 
Force, 5480, 5515, 5567. 
Equipment, 5537, 5652. 
Future utilisation of the force, suggestions as 
to, 5459, 5481. 
Numbers who served, 5476. 


Officers : 

Selection of, for active service, 5453, 5495, 
5502. 
Supply of deficiencies, 5638, 5682. 

Pay in South Africa, 5668. 

Service Companies of Volunteers employed, 
5462, 5473, 5494, 5559. 

Suggestion to War Office made by witness in 
August, 1899, to raise a battalion for active 
service, and subsequent proposals, 5449, 5501. 

Training and efficiency, 5591,5644. 

War Office organisation, absence of representation 
of Volunteer Forces, 5637, 5674. 


WARD, Coronet Srm EDWARD W. D., xo, (See 
Questions 1430-1552 and 5693-5981.) 
Permanent Under-Secretary of State for War. 
1430. 
Services in South Africa as Director of Supplies 
in Natal, 1431, 5693 ; as Director of Supplies 
to Lord Roberts’ Field Force, 1433, 5775. ' 





Contracts, 5817, 5960. 
Documents: 


Instructions to General Officers Commanding 
1542. i 

Reports from South Africa as to Army 
efficiency, 1534. 

Telegrams, 1544. 


/; 
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INDEX : 


Ward, Colonel Sir E. W. D.—continued. 


dysmith : 
= yi ooumulation of stores at, 5713, 5936. 
Ammunition stores, 5757. 
Food supplies at commencement of siege, 5723, 
5933. 
Medical supplies, 5746. 
Proceedings with regard to supplies during the 
siege, and date which they would last, 5737, 
5869, 5909, 5972. 
Water supply, 5751. 
Withdrawal of stores, possibility of, question as 
to, 5732. 
Ordnance stores, distribution in the field, 5843. 
Pay, methods of, in the field, 5847. 
Financial control and audit of accounts in the 
field, suggestion as to, 5847, 5875, 5903, 5923. 


Railways : 
Organisation of railway service in the field, 
suggestions as to, 5833, 5976. 
Railway rates in Natal, 5951. 
Supplies : 
Bloemfontein, supplies at, in March 1900; 
5778, 5786. 
March to Pretoria, supplies on, 5789, 5918. 
Meat supply, 5808. 
Medical supplies, 5786. 
Natal, supplies in: 
In October 1899, 5697, 5960. 
Relief of Ladysmith, supplies after, 5772. 
(See also sub-heading “ Ladysmith.”) 
Pretoria, supplies at, 5797, 5921. 
Prices, fixing of, 5828. 
Quality of supplies, 5802, 5895. 
Transport of, on march, 5790. 
Transport, reorganisation under Lord Roberts, 
5856. 
War Office Organisation : 
Advisory Boards, 1495. 
Army Board, 1475. 
Changes effected under the Order in Council of 
1901, 1436. 
Commander-in-Chief, position of, 1436. 
Dawkins’ Committee, steps taken to carry out 
recommendations of, 1503. 
Decentralisation of work, 1500. 
Permanent Executive Committee, 1488. 
War Office Council, 1465, 1530. 


WARREN, Liasurenanr-General Sir CHARLES, 


G.C.M.G., K.c.B. (See Questions 15,652- 
15,964.) 


Services of witness in South Africa, 15.652. 





Army Organisattion : 

Battalions, battteries, etc., on foreign service to 
remain ‘there permanently, suggestions as to, 
15,852, 15,921. 

Cavalry, see that sub-heading. 

Defective organisation, effect of on campaign 
in South Africa, 15, 60, 15,662, 15,852, 
15,932. 

Engineers, see that sub-heading. 

Regulations for Home, India, ‘and the Colonies, 
uniform basis, suggestions as to, 15,740, 
15,742, 15,852. 

Suggestions for general reform, 15,852. 

Artillery : 

Range of guns, tacties, etc., 15,850. 

Auxiliary Forces, qualities shown during the war 
by, 15,697, 15,702, 15,723. 
Boers : 

Artillery, use of, 15,660. 

Mobility, 15,660. 

Shooting, quality as to, 15,660, 15,698. 
Canadian Forces, quality of, 15,702, 15,731. 
Oavalry : 

Arms, 15,660, 15,850. 

Qualities shown during the war by, 15,660, 

15,667, 15,695, 15,697. 
as : 
cers, position as to ge 
1e.ae7.P general staff, 15,813, 
Qualities shown by Field Engineers, and sugges- 
tions as to training, 15,8 
Sanitation, joint responsibility of Medical 


cers and Engineers ad 
15,820, Ie noe, g advocated, 15,513, 


Warren, Lieutenant-General Sir C.—continued. 


Equipment, 15,771, 15,789. 
Horses, qualities of, and wastage during the war, 
15,771, 15,778. 
India, routes suggested for troops going to and 
from : 
Canadian route, 15,949. 
South African route, 15,852, 15,893. 


Medical Services : 
Officers : 
Qualities shown during war by 15,813. 


Relations of Medical Officers with General 
Officers, views of witness as to, 15,845. 


Sanitation : 

Appointment of Sanitary Committee, and 
making liable of Medical Officer and 
Engineer Officer advocated, 15,814, 
15,842. ws 

Training of combatant officers in sanitation 
advocated, 15,848. 


Men: 
Education, 15,852, 15,853. 
Foreign service, period of, 15,852, 15,925. 
Living under canvas, suggestion as to, 15,852. 
Qualities shown during the war, 15,660, 15,663, 
15,693, 15,697. 
Discipline, 15,852, 15,934. 
Entrenching and cover, 15,697, 15,724. 
Horsemanship and horsemastership, 15,697. 
Intelligence, 15,697. 
Marching, 15,697, 15,720. 
Physique, morale, and endurance, 15,697, 
15,726. 
Reconnaissance, 15,852. 
Shooting, 15,663, 15,697, 15,698. 
Training, suggestions as to, 15,665, 15,699, 
15,711, 15,852. 
Drill Book, defects in before the war, as to 
attack and advance, 15,660, 15,687. 
Gymnastic training, advantages of, 15,852, 
15,936. 
Lessons of the war, applicable to European 
warfare, 15,688. 
Miltary Operations : 
Advance, line of, questions as to, 15,660, 
15,671. 
Cape Colony, defence of, scheme proposed by 
witness in December 1899, 15,660, 15,673. 
Natal : 
Artillery for Ladysmith Relief Force, 
15,692. 
Ladysmith : 
Selection of, 15,660, 15,680. 
Troops, number of, inadequate for effi- 
cient defence, 15,660, 15,677. 
Spion Kop, operations terminating in battle 
of, 15,656. 
Troops, strength of : 
Number required for operations in 
Natal, estimate of, 15,660, 15,690. 
Number which would have been neces- 
sary to protect Colony from invasion 
in 1899, 15,668. 
Officers : 
Arms and dress of, suggestions as to, 15,683. 
Captains of companies, increased authority ad- 
vocated, 15,740, 15,746, 15,757, 15,852. 
Command in the field, territorial as well as. 
personal, 15,852. 
Confidential reports, regulations as to, 15,852, 
15,861, 15,943. 
Feeling between officers and men, 15,858. 
Foreign service, period of, 15,852, 15,921. 
Letters, opening by Censor, on active service, 
15,852, 15,864. 
Lieutenants-General, duties of, definition advo- 
cated, 15,852. 
Promotion, 15,740, 15,748, 15,765, 15,852, 
15,854, 15,859, 15,940. 
Qualities shown during the war, 15,660, 
15,724. 
Staff officers, duties of, 15,740. 


Training, suggestions as to, 15,663, 15,740. 


15,757, 15,779, 15,848, 15,852, 15,937. 
Railways, repair of, control of, 15,799, 15,811. 
Rifles, quality of, 15,850. 


ROYAL COMMISSION ON THE WAR IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


Warren, Lieut.-General Sir C.—continued. 


Supplies, 15,771. 
Tinned meat, 15,771, 15,773, 15,786. 
Transport, land, 15,799. 
tracts for wagons and oxen, 15,799, 15,801. 
Regimental and general transport compared, 
15,808. 
Troops in South Africa: 
Qualities shown by Regular Forces, see sub- 
heading Men. : 
Strength of, views of witness as to adequacy, 
15,660, 15,668, 15,671, 15,677, 15,690. 


WHITE, Gunerat Sir GEORGE, v.c., G.c.B., G.0.8.1., 
G.C.M.G., G.C.I.E., G-C.V.0., General Officer 
Commanding Natal; Governor and Com- 
mander-in-Chief, Gibraltar. (See Questions 
14, 688-14, 962. ) 

Command of forces in Natal, 14,705. 
Quartermaster-General previously to 16th Sep- 
tember 1899, 14,688. 





Artillery, see sub-heading Military operations in 
Natal—Siege of Ladysmith. 


Boers: 
Artilery, use of, 14,820, 14,838 (page 156). 
Numbers in the field, mobility, etc., 14,707 
(pages 145, 146, 148), 14,747, 14,838 (pages 
155, 156), 14,896 (pages 163, 164), 14,897, 
14,920. 


Cavalry, retention of, see Military Operations in 
Natal—Siege of Ladysmith, Troops. 


Colonial Forces : 
Mounted troops, decision as to in early stages 
of the war, 14,955. 
South African Corps, raising, organisation aad 
pay of, 14,844. 
Interviews with Officials, 14,707 (page 144), 14,720, 
14,938, 14,951. 


Military Operations in Natal : 
Previously to investment of Ladysmith : 

Distribution and strength of troops when 
witness took command in Natal, 14,707 
(page 144). 

Dundee and Glencoe, occupation of, and 
withdrawal from, 14,707 (pages 144, 145, 
146, 147), 14,716, 14,724, 14,726, 14,838 
(pages 154, 155), 14,864. 

Talana Hill, action at, considerations as 
to, and questions whether it should have 
been fought in superior force, 14,707 
(pages 144, 145, 146), 14,737, 14,743. 

Elandslaagte, action at, 14,707 (page 145), 
14,838 (page 155). 

Rietfontein, action at, 14,707 (page 147). 

Colenso Bridge, defence of, 14,707 (page 
146), 14,804, 14,838 (page 156). 

Lombard’s Kop, action on 30th October, 
14,707 (pages 147, 148), 14,828. 

Nicholson’s Nek, loss of troops at, 14,707 
(pages 147, 148). 

Fortification of Ladysmith and general 
scheme of defence, 14,707 (pages 147, 
148), 14,794. 

- Telegrams during October, 1899, between 
witness, the Secretary of State, and 
others, 14,838-14,866. 

Railways, non- destruction of, 


14,760. 


Siege of Ladysmith 
Artillery, 14,824, 14,838 (pages 155, 156). 
Naval guns, 14,707 (page 148), 14,814, 
14,824, 14,838 (page 154), 14,930. 
Effect of successful defence, 14,707 (page 
148). 
Reasons for defending, 14,707 (page 146). 
Views of witness as to practicability 
of withdrawing south of the Tugela, 
14,767. 

Relief operations by Sir Redvers Buller, 
and messages that passed between 
him and Sir George White during 
the siege, 14,865 (page 157) to 
14,926. 


14,755, 
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White, General Sir George—-continued. 


Military Operations in Natal—continued. 
Siege of Ladysmith—sontinued. 


Relief Operations, é&c.—continued. 


Colenso, battle of, 14,874 (page 159), 
14,880, 14,881, 14,888, 14,896 
(pages 160, 161). 

Heliogram from Sir R. Buller on 
i6th December, 14,881 (page 
161), 14,893. 

Preparations by witness to Co- 
operate at this date, 14,881 
(page 160), 14,889. 

Spion Kop, battle of, 14,896 (pages 

164, 165), 14,896*. 

Sorties during the siege and attacks on 
enemy’s guns, 14,838 (pages 156, 159), 
14,872. 

Wagon Hill and Cesar’s Camp, attack on, 
14,896 (page 162). 

Preparations by witness for pursuit of 
Boers after the relief, 14,901. 

Supplies during the siege and period they 
would last, heliograms as to, 14,838 
(page 156), 14,866 (page 158), 14,884, 
14,896 (pages 163, 164, 165, 166). 


Troops in Ladysmith : 
Cavalry, retention of, 14,797, 14,858 
(page 156). 
Morale after action at Lombard’s Kop, 
14,832. 
Quality of men, 14,956. 
Rifle Brigade, withdrawal of, proposal 
as to, 14,838 (page 154), 14,863. 
Milner, Sir A., interview of witness with, 14,707 
(page 144). 
Mounted Troops, importance of, under conditions 
of South African war, 14,707 (page 148). 
Officers, Staff, selection of, by witness, 14,927. 


Preparations for the War: 


Defence schemes for Natal, previously to the 
war, 14,713, 14,945. 


Expenditure, sanction v1, 14,692, 14,699, 
14,782. 
Interviews between witness and officials. 


14,707 (page 144), 14,720, 14,938, 14,951. 
Quartermaster-General’s Branch, witness re- 
sponsible for, previously to September 1899, 
14,689. 
Transport (land), 14,699, 14,707 (page 145), 14,770. 


Troops in South Africa: 

Distribution and strength of troops when, wit- 
ness $00k command in Natal, 14,707 (pages. 
144, 145). 

Mounted troops, importance of, under condi-. 
tions of South African war, 14,707 (page 148). 

Superiority in numbers required by military 
situation in South Africa, 14,707 (pages 146,. 
148). 

Thorneycroft’s and Imperial 
14,852. 

(See also Military Operations in Natal—Siege of 

Ladysmith.) 


War Office Organisation : 


Army Board : 
Discussion as to preparations for the war, 
14,692. 
Future use of, suggestions as to, 14,933. 
Commander-in-Chief, position of, 14,937, 
14,942. 
Tuzellisence and Mobilisation Department. 
position of, 14,938. 


Light Horse, 


WILSON, Lrevt.-Cotonzn E. M., 0.8., 0.M.G., D.8.0., 
R.A.M.c. (See Questions 11,265-11,471). 


Deputy-Assistant Director-General Army Medi- : 
cal Department, 11,266. 





Establishment, basis of, 11,270, 11,316. 
Foreign Powers, Army medical organisation, wit 
ae ae par knowledge of, 11,466. 
ospitals, military, treating of civil lation 
advocated, 11,429. : PY a 
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Wilson, Lieut.-Colonel E. M.—continued. 


onal, medical: 
ees different stages of the war, 11,294, 11,302, 
11,449, 11,452. 
Before the war, 11,270, 11,447. 
Increase of, 11,306, 11,3594. 
Nurses, female, 11,295, 11,404. 
Officers, 11,295, 11,433. 


Orderlies : 
Quality, 11,391, 11,332, 
11,440, 11,442, 11,463. 
Reserve of, 11,271, 11,504, 11,450. 
Supply of, 11,276, 11,294) 11,304, 11,392, 
11,452. 


11,386, 11,423, 


Number of men required for two Army 
Corps, estimate of, 11,279. 
Training and duties, 11,324, 11,329, 11,415, 
11,444. 

Period of training, 11,338. 
Strength of personnel, percentage requisite, 
estimates of, 11,279. 
Preparations for the war, as to increase of personnel, 

etc., 11,506. 


Volunteer and local aid, 11,295, 11,299, 11,312, 
11,321. 


WILSON, &1r GUY FLEETWOOD, o.3. (See Ques- 
tions 5982-6295. ) 


Assistant Under-Secretary of State for War, 
5982. 


Services in South Africa as financial adviser to 
Lord Kitchener, 5983. 


Reports made to Lord Kitchener, 5984. 





Clothing : 
Changes in position of Clothing Department, 
6276. 
Supply of, for troops in South Africa, 6278, 
6287. 


Commandeering, claims in respect of, 5987, 6129, 
6200. 


Contracts: 


Director of Contracts, change in position of, 
suggested, 6227. 

Operation of the peace system under war con- 
ditions, 6019, 6184, 6219. 

Power of making contracts in peace, suggested 
transfer to the Military Authority, subject to 
civil audit, 6020, 6220, 6230, 6260. 

‘Transport in South Africa, contracts for, 6289. 


Expenditure : 


Control of expenditure in the field, 6009, 6016. 
6134, 6155. 
Demands for and sanction of military expendi- 
ture, considerations with regard to, 6103, 
6240. 
Financial advisers to Army Corps, 6266. 
Appointment of Chief Financial Adviser 
and Staff in the field, suggested, 6041, 
6215. 
Supply accounting, 6000, 6191, 6203. 
In case of ordnance supplies, 6006. 
Intelligence Department, reports by, 6112. 
Pav system, 5999, 6013. 
Operations of the peace system under war con- 
ditions, 6039, 6158, 6163. 
Preparations for the war in South Africa, 6112. 


Railways: 
Arrangements with Cape and Natal Railways, 
and reduction of rates, 5996, 6143, 6250. 
Suggestions as to dealing with railways in the 
event of future campaigns, 5996, 6145. 
War Office Organisation : 
Army Board, 6065, 6067, 6069, 6102, 6222. 
Army Clothing Department, changes in posi- 
tion of, 6276. 
Clerks, military, substitution for civil, sug- 
gested, 6053, 6176, 6207. 
mmander-in-Chief, position of, 6082. 
Commander-in-Chief’s Committee in 1899, 6067. 
Executive Committee of War Office, 6068. 
Mobilisation Committee in 1899, 6067. 
War Office Council, 6069, 6090. 


INDEX: 


WILSON, Swtrexon-Gennrat Sir WILLIAM, u.B., 
K.0.M.G. (See Questions 3589-5899.) 
Principal Medical Officer in South Africa, 5589 ; . 
when directed to go out, 5832. 





Ambulance : 


Boer ambulance, 3883. 
Colonial, 5889. 
St. John’s, 5617. 
Wagons, 3660, 5663, 5666. 
Army Service Corps, food supplies for hospitals, 
3650, 3677. ; 
Civilian surgeons, sce sub-heading Personnel, 
Clothing, pyjamas, 3650, 3724, 3758. 
Enteric, 5679, 3787, 3840. 
Equipment, medical, 3605. 
Beds, 5647, 3820, 35822. 
Department responsible for, 5631, 3882. 
Drugs, 5625, 3703, 3808, 3859. 
Instruments, 3711. 
Regulations as to supply, 5696, 3702. 
Supply of, deficiency in, and steps taken to ob- 
tain further supplies, 3605, 3641, 3654. 
Transport of, 3611, 3640, 3734, 3804. 
Suggestions as to, 3697, 3751, 3879. 
Establishment, general observations as to, 3600. 
3605, 3696, 3775. 
Personnel Medical, 3593. 
Bearer Companies, 3596, 3604, 3613, 3697. 
Civilian Surgeons, 3615, 3623, 3685, 3710. 
3756, 3802. 
Nurses, 5685. 
Officers, Medical : 
Quality of, 3616, 3623, 
Supply of, 5595, 3683. 


id Training, 5865. 


Orderlies : 
Quality, training, and duties of, 3617, 3688. 
3691, 3768. 
Supply of, 3595, 3693. ‘ 
Sanitary officer, appointment of, views as to, 
5618, 3727, 3893. 
Strength of : 
Before the war, 3776. 
Numbers serving during the war, and num- 
bers necessary for adequate supply, 3596, 
3781, 3854. 
Numbers required for three Army Corps, 
3778. 
Sanitation : 
Board, sanitary, distinct suggested, 3618, 3737. 
Camps’, 3679. 
Water, 3680, 3790, 3846, 3850. 
Sick and wounded, percentage of, 3671. 


Supplies, for hospitals, 3610, 3703, 3810. 
Kimberley and Ladysmith, 3625. 
Quality, 5633, 3810, 3859. 

Transport for medical purposes, 3596. 
Ambulance wagons, 3660, 3663, 3666, 3315. 
Colonial troops, 3745, 3753, 3824, 3889. 
Delay in, 3596, 3607, 3640. 
Horses and drivers, provision of, 5827, 3878: 
Hospital trains, 3668, 3762 
Open trucks, 3670, 3796. 
Suggestions for improvement of, 35700, 3750. 

3879, 3887. 
War Office Organisation, changes in position of the 
Medical Department, 3870. 


WOLSELEY, Frerp-Marsnat tan Rr. Hon. tar 


VISCOUNT, K-P., G.C.B., 0.M., G.C.M.G. (See- 
Questions 8695-9375.) 


Commander-in-Chief, from 1895 to end of 1900.. 
8696. 
Ammunition : 
Change from Mark IV, bullet, before the war, 
9315. 
Army Organisation: 
Army Corps, scheme of 1888, 8945, 9197. 
Army Oorps, scheme of 1901, 9198. 
Certificate, annual, by Commander-in-Chief 
as to adequate equipment, suggestion of, 
8948, 9196, 9359. 
Compulsory service for home defence, views as. 
to, 9204, 


ROYAL COMMISSION ON THE WAR IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


Wolseley, Lord—~vontinued. 
Army Organisation—continued. 
Expeditionary forces, organisation of, 9217, 
9253. 


Linked battalions, system of, 8755. 
Mobility, necessity to increase, by mounted 
infantry, 9124. 
Stores, reserves of, 8945. 
Artillery : 
Arrangements with manufacturers, 9281. 
Boer purchases, 9263. 
Classes of guns, 9268. 
Purchases : 
Abroad, during the war, 8709. 
In England, during the war, 8812. 
Boers, preparation by, for war, 8701. 
City Imperial Volunteers, quality of, 9138. 
Clothing, 8789. 
Defence Committee of the Cabinet, 9032, 9058. 


Documents : 
Minutes by Lord Wolseley in June, 1888; 8703. 
Reply by Mr. Stanhope, 8704. 
Minute by Lord Wolseley of 14th February, 
1896, 8714. 
Minute by Lord Wolseley of 3rd November, 
1897, 8728. 
Minute by Lord Wolseley of 20th April, 1898, 
8744. 
Horses, scarcity of, at beginning of war, 8845. 
Imperial Yeomanry, 9147. 
India, despatch of troops from, in September, 
1899; 8923. 
Intelligence Department, 
by, 8701. 
Ladysmith : 
Selection of, 8882, 9291. 
Supplies in, 8902, 9303. 
White, Sir George, decision to stay in, 
question as to, 8903, 9298, 9508. 
Medical service, 9187. 
Men 


information collected 


Quality of, 9111. 

Entrenchments and cover, quality as to, 
9122. 

Intelligence, 9113. 

Recruiting, 9120. 
Military operations : 

Buller, Sir R., decision to operate in Natal 
instead of to advance on Bloemfontein, 
views of witness as to, 9099, 9369. 

Glencoe, question as to holding, 8862. 

Roberts’, Lord, advance on Bloemfontein, views 
of witness as to route chosen, 9105. 

Militia : 

Quality of, 9135, 9318. 

Training, 93521. 

Value of, 9140, 9322. 

Mobilisation : 

1st Army Corps in 1899, and despatch of, to 
South Africa, 8801, 8830, 8862. 

Method of mobilisation, 9255. 


Officers : 
Militia officers, 9155, 9318. 
Quality of, 9111, 9178. 
Staff officers, mode of selection, 9186. 
Training, 9182. 


Preparations for the war : 

Arniy Corps, date at which despatch was con- 
templated, 8794. 

Force in South Africa before the war, 8830. 

Defence of colonies, adequacy for, question 
as to, 9227. 

Proposals by Lord Wolseley in 1896 to 
strengthen force in South Africa, 8717. 

Proposals for increase of strength of the 
Army, 8727. 

Proposals in 1898 by Lord Wolseley to increase 
stores and transport in South Africa, 8745. 

Proposals to increase Field Artillery, 8749 

Proposals on 8th June 1899, for mobilisation 
of an Army Corps on Salisbury Plain, 8778. 
8801. 

Froposals made by witness to spend money in 
preparations, 8787. 

Schemes of defence before the war, 8854, 8873. 
8912, 93513. 

Steps taken June to October 1899, 8786. 
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Wolseley, Lord—continued. 


Supplies: 
Mowatt Committee Report, 8813. 
Stores in hand at beginning of the wat, 8704, 
8810, 8828, 9260. . 
Surrenders, 9326. 
Transport (land) : 
Provision for, in South Africa, before the war, 
8786, 8828. ’ 
Regimental and general transport, question 
of, 9189. 
Volunteers, quality of, 9135, 9337. 
City Imperial Volunteers, 9138. 


War Office Organisation : 
Army Board, 8762. 
Collective opinion of, value of, 9065. 
Commander-in-Chief : 
Cabinet, position with regard to: 
Suggestion that either the Commander- 
in-Chief should be ex officio a mem- 
ber of the Cabinet, or that there 
should be no Commander-in-Ohief, 
but a Military Secretary of State 
for War, 9036, 9051. 
Want of touch of Commander-in-Chief 
with Cabinet in 1899; 9029. 
Certificate, annual, as to equipment and 
fitness for war of the Army, proposed 
8948, 9359. 
Form of certificate suggested, 9196. 
Control of all military departments by 
Commander-in-Chief, want of, detri- 
mental at time of the war, 9082, 9330. 
Duties of Commander-in-Chief in con- 
nection with the war, 9082, 9366. 
Memorandum on position of Commander- 
in-Chief, written by Witness in 1900 at 
desire of Queen Victoria, 9083. 
Confidential Mobilisation Committee in 1899, 
8799. 
Intelligence Department, work of, 8911. 
pate General Staff, comparison with, 
916. 
Yeomanry, Home, 9132, 9141. 


WOOD, Masor-Gunzerat Sir ELLIOTT, x.c.z. 
Questions 1835, 2129-2341.) 
Commanding Royal Engineers, Aldershot, from 


1st April 1899; duties in South Africa 
during war, 2129. 


(See 





Engineer services, expenditure upon, 2301. 
Equipment, Engineer : 
Motor cars for searchlights, 2160, 2217, 2226, 
2264, 2525. 
Pontoons, 2173, 2268. 
Purchase of, 2151, 2264. 
Horses, importance of providing sappers, 2166. 
Officers, Enugineer, position as to General Staff, 
2158, 2237, 2295, 2501, 2332. 
Personnel, Engineer : 
Militia Engineers, 2247. 
Pontoon troop, 2319. 
Telegraphs, 2179. 
Volunteer, 2250. 
Railway plant, 2254, 2278. 
Railways, service, 2186, 2275. 
Telegraphs, 2179. 
Wireless, 2221]. 
Traction engines, 2212. 


WOOD, Gunzrat Sir H. EVELYN , V.C., G.C.B., G.C.M.G. 
(See Questions, 4069-4388.) 
Adjutant-General from 1st October, 1897, to 
1st October, 1901, afterwards General Officer 
Commanding Second Army Corps, 4069. 





Army Organisation: 
Battalions': 
Linked battalions, system of, 4133. 
Number of battalions, 4133, 4241. 
pai and numbers of the Army, 4203, 
(See also Preparations for the War.) 
Artillery, field firing at home, 4342, 4354 
Clothing, 4253. 
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Wood, General Sir H. E.—continued. 


Equipment, 4250. 
Men: 


Artillery, drivers in, shortage of, 4157, 4330. 
Ceremonial parade, 4182, 4214. 
Employment in civilian duties, effect of, on 
training, 4106, 4175. 
Entrenching, 4162. 
Marching, 4160, 4162. 
Night marches, 4213, 4366. 
Recruiting and desertions, 4204, 4261, 4377. 
Riding and horsemastership, 4161. 
Shooting capacity and training, 4158, 4266, 
4356. 
Supply of men, 4157, 4203, 4241, 4377. 


Officers : 


Appointment of, 4152, 4171, 42986. 

Artillery, 4129. 

Expenses, 4287. 

Numbers, insufficiency in, 4093, 4125, 4317. 

Promotion of officers, 4166, 4180, 4245, 
4269, 4292, 4500, 4332, 4340, 4348. 

Quality of, 4163, 4168, 4174. 

Reserve of, 4147, 4327, 4347. 


Staff Officers : . 
Appointment, method of, 4094, 4140, 4171, 
4178, 4225. 


In war, 4098, 4152, 4296. 
Training, Staff College system, 4176, 4232, 
4310, 4335, 4341. 


INDEX: 


Wood, General Sir H. E.—continued. 


Officers—continued. 
Training generally, 4130, 4176, 4214, 4302, 
4341, 4351. 
German Army, 4341, 4355. 
Pay system, 4125, 4259. 
Preparations for the war, 4093, 4132. 
Actual force ready in October 1899, 4133. 
Estimates as to numbers necessary for South 
Africa, 4191, 4280, 4338. 
Expenditure, 4274. 
Force constituted before the war for service 
abroad, 4133. 
Non-effectives, 4135, 4203. 


Rifle, quality of, 4249. 
Sanitation, 4258. 
Supplies, food, 4257. 


War Office Organisation : 
Adjutant-General’s Department, position of, 
4072, 4079, 4085, 4110, 4120, 4196, 4315. 
Army Board, 4113, 4140, 4170, 4226, 4273. 
Commander-in-Chief, position of, 4076, 4202, 
4315. 
Commander-in-Chief’s Committee, 4143. 
Director-General of Military Intelligence: 
Appointment of, 4084. 
Increase of department, need of, 4283. 
Memoranda by, 4087. 
Position of, 4196, 4287. 
Promotions, system with regard to, 4292, 4332. 
Treasury, relations of War Office with, 4118. 
War Office Council, 4073, 4090, 4112. 
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